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PREFACE. 


J^osT  of  the  domestic  events  which  the  historical 
department  of  the  present  volume  of  the  New  An- 
STUAL  Register  embraces,  excited  a  very  general 
and  deep  ittterest  .when  l;t|,^^  and  wiH  be 

contemplateila^  portions  •  of  our  history,  with  atten- 
tion, by  all  who  .wlsli  tp  study  and  understand  the 
British  Character!  «ipi'C0nsJtitution.         v 


•  •  •••    •  • 


•  <  • 


The  investigation  respecting  the  causes  of  the 
failure  and  disgrace  of  our  arms  at  Walcheren  first 
occurred  :  the  examinations,  the  documents,  the  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  are  full  and  explicit,  and  bear 
strongly  on  those  who  planned,  and  on  hini  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  expedition.  It  is 
true  the  British  Public  did  not  regard  the  inquiry  with 
such  eager  and  suspicious  attention  as  they  did  in  the 
preening  year  the  proceedi«>g«^  respecting  the  Duke 
of  York ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  cegreless  or  in- 
attentive observers  of  what  was  passmg;  and  they 
beheld  with  surprise  and  sorrow  their  Representatives 
applaud  what  they,  from  weighing  the  same  evidence, 
almost  unanimously  condemned.  ^^ 
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Their  attention  and^  interest  were  feoon  called  from 
the  Walcheren  investigation  to  the  proceedings  re- 
specting Sir  Francis  Burdett.  In  the  metropoUs  the 
popular  feeling  on  this  subject  was  exceedingly  power- 
ful, and  at  one  time  touched  very  closely  on  serious 
disturbance  and  riot.  In  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  question  respecting  the  Privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  viewed  with  more  coolness, 
but  not  as  of  less  importance  and  magnitude.  What 
passed  in  the  Country  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
while  this  question  was  in  agitation  deserves  to  be 
carefully  considered  by  all  who  wish  to  mark  ^nd 
understand  the  §igns  of  the  times. 

Towards  the  close^of  the  year  the  unfortunate  ma^ 
lady  with  which  His  M&jesty  v'^s  afgiet^  .trailed  forth 
the  sympathy  of  an  afFe'ctloriffte  ancV'lorpfl  people,  in- 
termixed and  divided,  howevVf,  |>^^njafixiety  respect- 
ing thie  Government  of,4:p^.Nataon:a^^^  period  of 
foreign  warfare  and  internal:  jconimencial  embarrass- 
ments. 

Of  domestic  events,  not  strictly  political,  the  com- 
mercial embarrassments  and  failures  that  occurred, 
and  the  attention  and  investigation  to  which  the 
Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  gave  rise,  are  the 
most  important.  On  account  of  their  importance  we 
have  deemed  it  adviseable  to  step  a  little  out  of  our 
usual  plan  in  order  to  devote  two  chapters  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  History  of  the  Political  Economy 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1810. 

In  our  last  volume  we  briefly  referred  to  the  dis- 
turbances that  had  taken  place  in  our  East  India  ter- 
ritories. 


PREFACE.  V 

Htories.  In  the  present  will  be  found  a  full,  and  we 
trust  an  accurate  and  impartial,  account  of  the  cause, 
the  rise,  progress,  and*  termination  of  these  disturb- 
ances. We  have  spoken  freely,  but  we  apprehend 
neither  uncandidly  nor  without  good  a^^d  sufficient 
reason,  respecting  the  pohcy  which  dictates  6ur  public 

measures  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

» 

The  History  of  Foreign  Affairs  during  the  year 
1810  is,  perhaps,  not  so  important  in  itself  as  interest- 
ing M'ith  regard  to  the  events  which  the  present  year 
has  witnessed.*  In  the  Peninsula,  .during  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1810,  Lord  Wellington  with  admirable 
sagacity  laid  those  plans,  and  with  unexpected  but  no 
less  admirable  prudence  persevered  in  them,  of  which 
he  has  now  reaped  the  advantages  and  the  glory.  It 
will  be  riemembered  by  the  Readers  of  our  former 
volumes,  that  we  never  despaired  'of  ultimate  suc- 
cess^ in  the  Peninsula ;  w^  acknowledge  that  the  events 
which  have  occurred  in  Spain  have  not  answei'ed  our 
expectations:  but  the  affairs  of  Portugal  have  ex- 
ceeded our  most  sanguine  hopes.  The  Portuguese 
under  British  leaders  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  figliling  by  the  side  of  those  who  Iiave  rejieatedly 
defeated  the  conquerors  of  Europe;  while  the  Spanish 
troops,  deprived  by  the  blind  and  unaccountable  ob- 
stinacy of  their  government  of  the  same  advantages, 
have  hitherto  made  but  small  progress  towards  dis- 
cipline or  success.  The  people  of  that  country  have, 
however,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  the  defects,  of 


♦  See  Preface  to  the  Volumes  for  1808  and  1809:  see  also 
Chapter  XVIII.  of  the  British  and  Foreign  History  of  the  present 
Volume. 
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their  regular  armies,  and  have,  withstood  the  immense 
power  of  Bonaparte  with  more  perseverance  and 
valour  than  most  of  the  discipUned  troops  of  the  Con- 
tinejit.  So  long  as  they  have  arms  in4:heir  hands  their 
country  can  never  become  the  peaceable  or  perma- 
nent prey  of  the  invader,  ^  The  common  enemy  may 
continue  to  pour  in  his  myriads  till  he  has  even  ex- 
hausted the  population  of  his  own  country  :  but  they 
cannot  avail  against  a  nation  determined  to  be  free, 
and  assisted  by  the  British,  who  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate their  own  rights  as  an  independent  nation.  The 
events  of  the  present  campaign;  the  glorious  vic- 
tories lately  obtained  by  our  countrymen  Lord  Wel- 
lington and  Marshal  Beresford,  are,  we  trust,  but  pre- 
ludes to  still  nobler  deeds,  in  which  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal shall,  in  a  much  larger  degree,  participate  in  thfe 
triumphs  of  the  army  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 

London,  June  4tb,  1811. 
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PART  IV* 


TTTTE  shall  now,  as  the  conclusion  of  our  history  for 
W  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  notice  the  literary  and 
philosophical  career  of  a  few  more  of  our  countrymen  ; 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  ranked  very  high  among  the 
learned,  at  this  period,  in  the  annals  of  Science.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,"  with  whom  we  concluded  our  last  part  of  the  His- 
tory of  Knowledge,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1704,  pub- 
lished, at  the  end  of  his  Optics,  his  "  Enumeratio  Linearum 
tertise  Ordinis,"  and  his  treatise  "De  Quadratura  Curvarum/* 
The  first  of  these  papers  displays  great  ability,  but  is  found- 
ed only  on  common  algebra,  and  the  doctrine  of  series,  which 
the  author  had  alreacfy  brought  to  great  perfection.  The 
treatise  "  De  Quadratura  Curvarum  * '  contains  the  resolu- 
tion of  fiuxionai  formulae,  with  one  variable  quantity  which 
leads  to  the  quadrature  of  curves.  By.  means  of  certain  series 
he  Qbtaine4  the  resolution  of  certain  complicated  formulas,  by 
referring  them  to  such  as  are  more  simple ;  and  these  series 
being  interrupted  in  particular  cases  give  the  fluent  in  finite 
terms.  '  From  this  he  deduced  among  other  things  the  me- 
18riO«  b    '  thod 
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thod  of  resolving  rationnl  fractions,*  In  1 71 1  Newton  pub- 
lished his  "  Method  of  Fhixions.  "  The  object  of  this  work 
IS  to  determine,  by  simple  algebra,  the  linear  coefficients  of 
an  equation  that  satisfies  as'  many  conditions  as  there  are  co- 
efficients, and  to  construct  a  curve  of  the  parabolic  kind  pass- 
ing through  any  number  of  given  points.  The  mathema- 
tical sciences,  were  at  this  time  indebted  to  foreigners  as  well 
as  to  Englishmen  for  a  vast  extension  of  tbcir  boundaries. 
Manfredi,  professor  of  mathematics  at' Bologna,  published  a 
very  learned  uork  entitled  "  De  Constructionc  Kquationum 
differentialium  primi  Gradus/*  He  was  author  of  other  trea- 
tises, which  did  him  high  honour  as  a  philosnpherand  mathe- 
matician. Anthony  Parent,  a  native  of  Paris,  resolved  about 
the  same  period  the  famous  problem  by  which  we  obtain  the 
ratio  between  (he  velocity  of  the  power,  and  the  weight,  for 
finding  the  maximum  effect  of  machines :  and  Joseph  Sau- 
rin  was  celebrated  for  his  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
of  watch-making,  and  was  the  first  who  elucidated  Uie  theory 
of  tangents  to  the  multiple  points  of  curves.  While  the  sci- 
ence of  analysis  was  thus  rapidly  advancing,  jhe  dispute  be- 
tween Newton  and  Leibnitz  began  to  be  agitated  among  the 
mathematicians  of  Europe,  Hitherto  these  illustrious  rivals 
,  seemed  to  have  been  contented  with  sharing  the  honour  of 
having  invented  the  fluxional  calculus;  but  as  soon  as  the 
priority  of  the  discovery  was  attributed  to  Newton,  the  friends 
'  of  Leibnitz  came  forward  with  eagerness  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  their  master.  In  a  small  work  on  the  curve  of  the 
swiftest  descent,  and  the  solid  of  the  least  resistance,  de  Duil- 
lier,  an  eminent  mathematician  of  Genoa,  attributed  to  New- 
ton the  invention  of  fluxions,  and  hinted  that  Leibnitz  had 
.  borrowed  his  principles  from  the  English  philosopher.  Ex- 
asperated at  this  insinuation,  Leibnitz  came  forward  in  his 
Qwn  defence,  and  appealed  to  the  admissions' of  Newton  in 
his  Principia,  that  neither  had  borrowed  from  the  other. 
Here  the  matter  seemed  to  rest,  till  Dr.  Keill,  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  shortly  to  refer  to  more  at  large,Mnstig.ited  by 
an  attack  upon  Nev^ton  in  the  Leipsic  Journal,  repeated  the 
same  charge  against  Leibnitz.  In  ITH  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  sir  Hajis  Sloane,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  ac- 
cused 
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cused  Leibnitz  of  having  adopted  tire  differential  notation, 
in  order  Xo  make  it  credible  that  he  did  not  borrow  his  cal- 
culus from  the  writings  of  Newton. 

'  t  Leibnitz  was  irritated  at  this  accusation,  and  called  upon 
the  Royal  Society  to  fnterfere.  A  committee  of  that  body 
was  accordingly  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
their  report  was  published  in  1712,  under  the  title  of  *'  Com* 
mercium  Epistolicum  de  Analysi  promota.  '*  In  this  report, 
which  makes  a  small  octavo  volume,  the  committee  maintain 
that  Leibnitz  was  not  the  first  inventor,  and  they  absolve  Dr. 
Keill  from  all  blame  in  giving  the  priority  of  the  invention  to 
Newton.  They  were,  however,  cautious  in  stating  an  opi^ 
nion  upon  that  part  of  the  charge  in  which  Leibnitz  was  ac- 
cused of  plagiarism.  John  Bernoulli  now  entered  the  lists 
in  behalf  of  his  friend;  but  his  arguments  in  defence  of  Leib- 
nitz were  too  flimsy  to  obtain  much  credit,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally allowed  that  Newton  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  me- 
thod effluxions:  and  the  real  question  is  simply  this,— *Did 
Leibnitz  see  any  of  the  wriungs  of  Newton  that  contained 
the  principles  of  fluxions  beforei  he  published  in  1684  his 
"  Nova  Methodus  pro  maximis  et  minimis?"  The* friends 
cf  Leibnitz  have  adduced  presumptive  proofs  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  treatise  of  Newton  "  de  Analysi,  **  nor  the 
Letter  to  Collins,  in  both  of  which  the  principles  of  the  new 
calculus  were  to  be  found :  and  to  strengthen  their  argument, 
they  asserted  that  the  writings  already  mentioned  contained 
but  a  vague  and  obscure  indication  of  the  method  of  fluxions, 
and  that  Leibnitz  or  any  one  else  might  have  perused  them 
without  having  discovered  it.  Montucia,  however,  who 
will  be  regarded  as  impartial,  or  at  least  who  cannot  be  sus-> 
pected  of  partiality  towards  the  English,  has  admitted  that 
Newton  in  his  treatise  '^  de  Analysi  '*  has  disclosed  in  a  very 
concise  and  obscure  manner  his  principles  of  fluxions,  and 
that  the  suspicion  of  Leibnitz  having  seen  this  work  is  Tk)t 
destitute  of  probability :  for  Leibnitz  admitted,  that  in  his  in- 
terview with  Collins,  he  bad  seen  a  part  of  the  epistolary  cor- 
respondence between  Newton  and  that  gendeman. .  A  more 
full  apcaunt  of  this  controversy  may  be  found  under  the  arti- 
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cle  Keill  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  .  Dr.  John  Keill  was 
bora  at  Edinburgh  in  1 67 1 .     At  the  university  of  that  ciiy 
he  was  educated,  and  took  his  degree  .of  M.  A.      From 
whence  he  entered  himself  at  Baliol   college,  Oxford.     He 
is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  as  having  been  the  first  per- 
son who  undertook  to  render  the  Newtonian  philosophy  po- 
pular, and  to  illustrate  the  profound  theory,  of  sir  Isaac  by 
experiments.     By  this  method  he  became  early  conversant 
with  the  Principia,   and  made  himself  master  of  a  large  por« 
tion  of  the  immense  treasure  of  mathematical  and  philosophi- 
cal learning  contained  in  that  valuable  bm  abstruse  wdrk. 
In  1698  he  became  more  generally  known  by  his  *'Exami- 
.nation  of  Dr.  Thomas    Burnet's    Theory  of  the  Earth," 
which  was  very  well  received.     In  1701    he  published  his 
celebrated  tr^ise  entitled    *' Introductiq  ad  Veram  Physi- 
cam  :'*  this  contained  the  substance  of  several  lectures  on  the 
new  ^  philosophy,  which  he  had  the  happy  art  of  simplifying 
and  of  adapting  to  the  faculty  of  young  persons  who  had 
not  gone  very  deeply  into  mathematical  researches.     It  was 
at  this  period  that  he  was  on  account  of  his  superior  merit 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1T08  he  gave 
to  that  learned  body  a  paper  on  the  ^'  Laws  of  Attraction  and 
its  physical  Principles^}  **    a  work  that  owed  its  foundation  tQ 
certain  propositions  in  sir  Isaac  Newton's    Principia:    of 
which  he  gives  the  following  modest  and  unassuming  accounts 
*/  After  frequently  revolving  in  my  mind  the  divine  discoveries 
of  this  most  sagacious  man,  I  fell  at  last  upon  this  thought, 
that  a  certain  principle  might  be  applied  not  unlike  to  those 
of  Newton,  to  the  explication  of  the  terrestrial  phaenomena ; 
and'after  experiments  often  repeated,  I  perceived  there  was 
a  certain  attractive  force  in  terrestrial  matter^  from  .whence  the 
reason  of  many  terrestrial  phenomena  is  to  be  derived:  and 
this  thought  of  loine  about  five  years  ago  I  opened  to  Mr. 
Newtpn,  and  I  understood  from  him  that  he  had  long  aga^ 
observed  the  same  thing ;  and  I  found  he  had  proposed  some 
queries  relating  to  this  attractive  force  at  the  end  of  the  Op* 
tics,  published  in  Latin  about  two  years  ago.    X^ow  as  it  can*'  * 
not  be  expected  that  this  great  man  should  proceed  still  to* 
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improve  these  studies,  both  by  reason  of  his  age  and  other 
business,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  if  I  should  pursue  his  ste|>s 
herein,  though  at  a  great  distance  from  him.*'  This  paper 
was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  as  was  an- 
other by  the  same  author,  containing  theorems  on  the  rarity 
of  matter,  and  the  tenuity  of  its  compbsition.  In  this  paper 
he  shows  that  a  quantity  of  air,  not  bigger  than  the  smallest 
grain  of  sand,  may  be  diffused  through  the  whole  of  Saturn, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  therein  no  vacuity  whose  diame- 
ter shall  exceed  a  given  right  line  how  small  soever.  ^This  paper 
was  drawn  up  as  a  sort  of  answer  to  Des  Cartes*s  notion  of  a 
plenum :  but  while  our  author  was  busy  in  vindicating  his 
theory,  her  majesty  queen  Anne  was  pleased  to  appoint  him 
her  decipherer;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Sa- 
vilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  A  short  time 
after  this  he  published  his  "  Introductio  ad  veram  Astro- 
Qomiam,'*  which  he  afterwards  translated  into  English,  and 
which  was  long  a  very  popular  book  in  the  universities, 

Among^  the  mathematicians  of -this  period  must  be  noticed 
Flamsteed^  Halleyy  and  Cotes,  For  Mr.  Flamsteed  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  was  laid, 
,and  he  was  the  first  resident'  as  astronomer  royal.  It  was, 
in  honour  of  him,  named  Flamsteed-House,  by  which  epithet 
it  has  ever  since  been  known.  Mr.  Flamsteed  was  a  clergy- 
man, but  never  attained  to  any  high  degree  of  prefernient.  He 
had,  however,  learned  of  the  religion  which  he  taught,  to  ^>e 
contented  with  a  little.  Through  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  he  showed  the  most  indefatigable  assiduity  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  labours  for  the  improvement  ofastronomy  ;  and 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  aflFord  clear  evi- 
dences of  his-  activity  and  diligence,  as  well  as  of  his  penetra- 
tion and  exactness.  His  principal  work  was  ps^rtly  printed 
off  before  his  death ;  but  it  was  not  completed  till  1 725,  when 
it  was  published  and  dedicated  to  King  George  L  This 
grtot  work  was  entitled  '*  Historia  Coelestis  Britannica."  It 
consisted  of  three  volumes  folio,  of  which  the  first  contained 
the  observations  of  Mr.  'Gascoine,  taken  at  Middleton  in 
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Yorkshire,  and  those  made  by  Mr.  Flamsteed  at  Derby,  be- 
tween the  years  1 638  and  1 643  :  also  those  made  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  between  the  years  1675  and  1689,  The 
second -volume  contains  his  observations  made  with  a  capital 
telescope,  on  the  zenith  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  sun, 
'  moon,  and'planets»  with  their  transits  over  the  meridian  ;  also 
notes  and  observations  on  the  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
V^ith  their  eclipses,  and  those  of  Jupiter's  satellites  between 
the  years  1^89  and  1719.  The  third  volume  comprises  a 
catalogue  of  the  right  ascensions,  polar  distances,  longitudes 
and  magnitudes  of  nearly  3000  fixed  stars.  The  preface  to 
this  volume  contains  an, account  of  all  the  astronomical  ob- 
servations made  before  his  time,  with  a  description  of  the  in- 
struments employed^  and  much  other  curious  and  highly  im- 
portant matter.  , 

Dr.  Halley-wason  account  of  his  great  scientific  knowledge 
much  employed  by  the  queen.  Scarcely  had  this  prin- 
cess ascended  the  throne  than  she  sent  him  out  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  ports  of  Dahnatia,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  safe 
and  convenient  harbour  for  shipping  in  the  Austrian  territories 
on  the  Adriatic.  He  was  on  this  occasion  introduced  to  the 
cmperon  to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  two  harbours  on  the 
Istrian  coast,  and  for  which  his  majesty  presented  him  with  a 
valuable  diamond  ring,  taken  from  his  own  finger,  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  a  highly  commendatory  letter  to  the 
queen,  written  with  his  own  hand,  In  1703  he  was  appoint- 
ed Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  in  the  room  of 
Dr.  Wallis,  which  he  held  till  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society.  He  now  undertook  and  completed  a 
translation  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  of  "  ApoUonius'  de 
Sectione  Raiionis.  "  He  next  prepared  for  the  press  "  Apol- 
,  lonius's  Conies,"  and  subjoined  to  it  the  treatise  oi  r'  Se- 
renus  on  the  Section  cf  the  Cylinder  and  Cone.  **  In  1708 
he  published  his  "  Miscellanea  Curiosa,"  in  three  volumes 
octavo,  containing  many  original  pieces  of  his  own :  and  in 
1719  he  succeeded  Mr.  Flamsteed  as  astronomer-royal.  In 
this  situation  he  exerted  all  bis  powers  in  completing  the 
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theory  of  the  moon's  motion,  and  in  other  observations  on 
the  heavens,  • 

The  only  remaininp^  mathematician  which  we  shall  notice 
as  attaching  to  this  period  is  Mr.  Roger  Cotes,  who  in  1699,' 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  admitted  pensioner  of  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1 705  was  chosen  fiellow  of  that 
college,  being  at  the  same  time  private  tutor  to  the  earl  of 
Harold  and  his  brother,  the  sons  of  the  then  mawquis,  after- 
wards duke  of  Kent.     In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  astronomy  and  experimental  philosophy,  upon 
the  foundation  made  by  Dr.  Plump.     For  this  office  Mr. 
Cotes  was  not  the  only  candidate,  yet  the  votes  were  unani« 
mously  in  his  behalf     At  the  election,  Mr.  Whiston,  who 
possessed  considerable  influence,  said  that  he  pretended  him- 
self  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  Dr.  H;^rris,  the  other  candi* 
date's  master,  but  he  confe.ssed  he  was  but  a  child  to  Mr.  Cotes, 
who  was  then  only  in  his  24th  year.  In  1 7 1 3,  at  the  desire  of 
Dr.  Bentley,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Principia,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  preface.  Which  has  been  re«i 
printed  in  all  subsequent  editions,  whether  issuing  from  British  • 
or  foreign  presses.     Mr.  Cotes  in  this  preface,  like  the  great 
author,  endeavour^  to  make  the  new  philosophy  subs^vient  to 
rational  piety  and  religion.     In  speaking  of  the  advocates  for 
a  plenum,  who  maintain  that  the  world  was  caused  and  existed 
not  by  the  will  of  God,  but  by  some  necessity  of  nature,  he 
says  :  **  they  will  at  last  sink  into  the  mire  of  that  infamous 
herd,  who  dream  that  all  things  are  governed  by  Fate  and  not  ' 
by  Providence. "      Havhig  opposed  this   doctrine,  he  says*:- 
*'  Without  all  doubt,  this  world  so  diversified  with  that  variety- 
of  forms  and  motions  which  we  find  in  it,  could  arise  from  > 
nothing;  but  the  perfectly  free  will  of    God  directing  and^ 
presiding  over  all.     From  this  fountain  it  is  that  those  laws, 
which  we  call  laws  of  nature,  have  flowed  ;    in  which  there 
appear  many  traces  indeed  of  the  most   wise  contrivance, 
but  not  the   least   shadow    of    necessity."     In    referenotf 
to  the  Newtonian  system  and  its  author,  he  says:     *" To 
Ulis  method  k    is  hardly  to  be  ^aid  or    imagined    what 
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light,  what  splendor  hatH  accrued  from  this  admirable  work 
of  our  illustrious  author,  whose  happy  and  sublime  genius, 
resolving  the  most  difficult  problems,  and  reaching  to  disco- 
veries of  which  the  mind  of  man  was  thought  incapable  before, 
i^  deservedly  admired  by  all  those  who  are  somewhat  more  than 
superficially  versed  in  these  matters.  The  gatea  are  now  set 
open,  and  by  his  means  we  may  freely  enter  into  theknowledge 
of  the  hidden  secrets  and  wonders  of  natural  things.  He  has 
so  clearly  laid  open  and  set  bqfore  our  eyes  the  most  beautiful 
frame  of  the  system  of  the  world,  that  if  king  Alphonsus 
were  now  alive  he  would  not  complain  for  want  of  the  graces 
either  of  simplicity  or  of  harmony  in  it.  Therefore  we  may 
how  more  nearly  behold  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  entertain 
ourselves  with  the  delightful  contemplation,  and,  which  is  the 
best  and  most  valuable  fruit  of  philosophy,  be  thence  incited 
the  more  profoundly  to  reverence  and  adore  the  great  Maker 
and  Lord  of  all.  He  must  be  blind  who  from  the  most  wise 
and  excellent  contrivances  of  things,  cannot  see  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  their  Almight^^r  Creator,  and  he 
must  be  mad  and  senseless  who  refuses  to  acknowledge 
them/' 

This  edition  of  the  Principia,  and  a  paper  in  the  Philoso* 
phical  Transacdons  containing  a  .description  of  a  meteor  that 
was  seen  March  6,  I715«i6,  were  the  only  worka  that  he 
published;  but  after  his  death  some  other  tracts  of  grea( 
merit  were  presented  to  the  world  by  his  relation  Dr.  Robert 
Smith,  These  were,  1.  '^HarmoniaMensurarum,sive  Analy* 
sis  et  S)nthesis  per  Ratidnum  Angulorum  Mensuras  promotse: 
accedunt  alia  Opuscula  Mathematica."  2i  ^'  Hydrostaucal 
and  Pneumatical  Lectures."  Mr.  Cotes  died  June  5,  1716) 
to  the  great  regret  of  hi»  friends,  and  his  loss  was  partipularly 
deplored  by  the  mathematical  world.  His  early  death  (being 
but  in  his  SSd  year)  has  ever  beisn  esteemed  a  public  calamity, 
^ewton  himself  asserted  that  had  Mr.  Cot^s  been  spared,  he 
vould  have  proved  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived. 

We  have  in  (he  preceding  volunxe  alluded  to  the  control 
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yersy  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  human  i^ill,  which 
during  this  period  wps  carried  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  W9S 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  the 
day.     We  shall  here  consider  the  subject  more  at  large. 

In  behalf  of  the  freedpm  of  the  mind,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  necessity.  Dr.  Clarke,  concerning  whom  we 
have  spoken  in  our  last,  was  the  leading  writer.  Though  he 
wrote  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Collins's  ^^  Inquiry,"  his  chief  an* 
tagonist  on  this  subject  was  the  acute  and  learned  Leibnitz. 
Mr.  Collins  indeed  refused  to  nodce  Dr.  Clarke's  remarks^ 
inasmuch  as  the  divine  had  represented  the  doctrines  main* 
tained  in  the  '^Inquiry''  as  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency*- 
Mr.  Collins  did  not,  therefore,  think  it  prudent  to  enter  into 
a  controversy  in. support  of  a  system  that  was,  said  to  be 
inimical  to  the  best  interest^  of  society.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his 
letters  to  Leibnitz,  is  said  to  have  greatly  excelled  his  antago^ 
nist  in  the  argument,  but  never  more  so  than  when  he  was 
pressed  with  (be  strength  wnich  his  learned  adversary  was  mas- 
ter of :  this  made  him  exert  all  his  talents  to  set  the  subject 
in  a  clear  light,  to  guard  it  against  the  evil  of  metaphysical, 
obscurities,  and  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  what  must 
ever  be  the  foundation  of  morality  in  man,  and  is  the  sole 
ground  of  the  accountableness  of  intelligent  creatures  for  all 
their  actions.  Bishop  Hoadley  spedks  of  this  work  as  the  last 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  ^'  relating  to  a  subject  which  had  been,  by 
.the  writings  of  cloudy  and  artful  men,  rendered  so  intricate; 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  say  with  regard  to  all  of  the  same 
tendency,  from  his  first  discourse  about  the  being  of  God  to 
these  letters,  that  what  he  ha^  written  to  clear  and  illustrate 
this  cause  does  now  stand,  and  will  forever  remain,  belore 
the  world  a  lasting  monument  of  a  genius  which  could  throw 
in  light  where  darkness  used  to  reign,  and  force  good  sense 
and  plain  words  into  what  was  almost  the  privileged  place  of 
obscurity  and  unintelligible  sounds*^' 

The  leading  arguments  made  use  of  at  the  period  to  which 
pur  history  rexers,  and  which  are  still  had  recourse  to  by  dis- 
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putants  in  this  cause^  may  be  enumerated  and  stated  in  short 
for  the  Satisfaction/  of  the  general  t^der,  vifho,  though  de- 
drous  of  knowing  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  may  have* 
neither  time  nor  inch'nation  to  pursue  it  through  all  its  rami-* 
fications.  Those  who  contend  with  Dr.  Clarke  in  favour  of 
philosophical  liberty,  or  the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
maintain  that  man  possesses  '^  an  independent^  self-govern* 
ing,  self^deterrainiiig  power,  which  he  may  at'  his  own  difi. 
cretion  exert,  by  acting  either  according  to  motives,  or  in 
opp9S!tion  to  motives,  or  without  any  motives  at  all."  In 
'  othefr  words,  that  a  man  may  choose  differently,  the  previous 
•  circlimstances  remaining  the  same.  To  prove  the  e>astence 
of  this  self-determining  power;  which  is  capable  of  choosing 
.  and  acting  independently  of  motives,  they  appeal  first  to  con- 
scioustiess,  which  proves,  they  say,  that  we  do  choose  without 
any  motive,  or  where  motives  are  equal,  or  even  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  influence  of  motive.  Secondly,  Free-will  k  ar- 
gued from  common  «ense,  that  is,  from  the  irresistible  con- 
viction and  universal  consent  of  mankind.  Thirdly,  Tfao 
existence  of  a  self-determining  power  is  argued  from  the  ab- 
surd, immoral,  impious,  and  dangerous  consequences  of 
philosophical  necessity.  To  act,  say  the  advocates  of  free- 
will, upon  the  prindples  of  necessity,  would  expose  a  person 
to  univet;sal  ridicule  and  contempt: — ^the  doctrine  is  said  also 
to  subvert  the  argument  for  the  divine  existence ;  to  destroy 
the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  qualities;  to  be 
inconsistent  with  all  moral  discipline  and  moral  government ; 
jmd  to  be  contrary  to  all  the  decljirations  in  Scripture  respect- 
ing the  recompense  of  the  virtuous  and  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  It  is  also  added  that  upon  the  system  of  necessity, 
God  is  the  only  agent  in  the  universe,  and  the  proper  efficient 
cause  of  evil  natural  and  moral.  Such  were  the  arguments 
maintadned  by  the  learned  Dr.  Clarke  and  others  of  the  same 
school;  whereas  Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  who  iiourished  at  this 
period,  ccmsidered  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  not  only 
tenable  but  impregnable. 
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The  tract  published  by  this  gentleman  in  1713,  in  vindi* 
cation  of  his  principles,  entitled,  ^^  A  Philosophical  Inquiry 
concerning  Human  Liberty,"  is  still  regarded  as  the  besi 
piece  on  that  side  of  the  question,  being  concise — but  weighty 
and  luminous.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  kind  of  axiom,  ^^  that 
man  is  a  necessary  a^ent^  if  all  his  Mictions  are  so  determined 
by  the  causes  preceding  each  action  that  not  one  past  action 
could  possibly  not  have  come  to  pass,  or  have  been  otherwise 
than  it  was;  nor  one  future  action  can  possibly  not  come  to 
pass  or  be  otherwise  than  it  shall  be. — He  is  a  free  agent  if 
he  is  able  at  any  tinie  under  the  circumstances  and  causes  he 
rhen  is  to  do  different  things:  or,  in  other  v/ord^.,  if  he  is  not 
ever  unavoidably  determined  in  point  of  time  by  'the  circum* 
stances  he  is  in^  and  causes  he  is  under,  to  do  that  one  thing 
be  does,  and  not  possibly  to  do  any  other/' 

The  first  argument  adduced  by  Mr.  Collins  in  favour  of 
philosophical  necessity  is  derived  from  experience  or  con*- 
sdousness;  for  he  says.  We  know  that  we  can  never  forn)  a 
volition,  nor  perform  a  voluntary,  action,  without  an  assigns* 
ble  motive;  that  the  vigour  of  the  action  is  uniformly  propor- 
tioned to  the  vigour  of  the  motive,  and  that  in  propoKtion  as 
motives  approach  to  equality  the  choice  becomes  more  diffi* 
cult;  of  course  if  motives  were  perfectly  equal,  no  choice  could 
be  made.  Another  argument  is  that  derived  from  cause  and 
e£Fect ;  but  a  still  stronger  is  taken  from  the  consideration  of 
the  prescience  of  the  I3eity,  The  foreknowledge  of  Go4 
supposes  that  all  things  future  will  certainly  exis^  in  such 
time,  such  order,  and  with  such  circumstances,  and  not 
otherwise.  For  if  any  things  future  were  contingent,  or  .un- 
certain, or  depended  on  the  liberty  of  man,  that  is,  might  or 
might  not  happen,  their  certain  existence  could  not  be  the 
object  of  the  divine  prescience;  it  being  a  contradiction  to 
Jluow  that  to  be  certain  which  is  not  certain,  and  God  him* 
self  cou id  only  guess  at  the  existence  of  such  things;  and  if 
the  divine  prescience  supposes  the  certain  existence  of  all 
fhings  future,  it  supposes  also  the  necessary  existence  of  all 

things 
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things  future;  because  God  can  foreknow  their  certain  ex» 
istence  only  either  as  that  existence  is  the  eflFect  of  his  decree^ 
or  as  it  depends  on  its  own  causes.  Mr.  Collins,  and  the 
other  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  necessity  of  that  day,  were 
charged  by  their  opponents  with  infidelity,  but  as  it  should 
seem  without  sufficient  ground;  for  the  ablest  abettor^  of  the 
system  have  ranked  with  the  best  informed  and  most  pious 
believers  in  .Christianity^  As  a  man,  the  moral  conduct  of 
Mr.  Collins  was  exemplary  for  the  virtues  of  temperance,  hu- 
manity, benevolence,  and  patient  industry.  In  the  exercise 
of  his  magisterial  functions  he  was  active,  upright,  and  im« 
partial;  and  in  domestic  life  he  was  a  tender  husband,  a  kind 
parent,  a  good  master,  and  a.  true  friend. .  In  the  cause  of 
rational  liberty  he  was  an  ardent  votary  f  and  whatever  his 
particular  sentiments  might  be  on  certain  topics,  he  appears 
to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  investigation  of  truth, 
so  that  on  his  dying'  bed  he  could  appeal  to  his  Maimer  for  the 
rectitude  of  his  intentions,  declaring  that  he  had  always  eiit- 
deavoured,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  serve  his  God,  his 
country,  and  his  sovereign. 

-  Mr.  Collins,  however,  rendered  himself  obnoxious  on 
other  accounts  besides  that  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Early  in  the  reign  of  the  queen  he  published  an  "Essay  con- 
cerning the  Use  of  Reason,"  &c.  a  work  containing  many 
valuaUe  observations,  but  which  was  thought  to  discover 
strong  prejudices  against  revealed  religion.  He  engaged  also 
in  the  controversy  carried  on  by  Mr.  Dodwell  and  Dr. 
Clarke  concerning  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and 
in  1 709  he  published  '*  Priestcraft  in  Perfection,"  &c.  "  A 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Attributes ;"  and  in  1713  he  pul> 
lished  "  A  Discourse  on  Free-Thinking,'*  in  which  he  vindi- 
cated the  universal  right  of  unlimited  freedom  of  inquiry,  and 
exposed  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  abettors  of  priestcraft. 
Though  this  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  piece,  it  was  gene' 
rally  and  perhaps  justly  believed  that  the  author's  secret  in- 
tention was  to  attack  revealed  religion^  which  he  probably 
identified  with  its  prevailing  corruptions*  It  created  a  con- 
siderable 
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$4derable  clamour  against  him,  and  called  forth  Several  excel- 
lent replies  from  the  ablest  divines  of  the  age. 

Other  writers  of  this  period  were  less  reserved,  and  did  pat 
scruple  to  avow  their  disbelief  of  Christianity  as  a  systeni  sent 
from  God  and  depending  on  miracles  as  a  just  foundation. 
They  were  known""  under  th^  denomination  of  Deists  or  free- 
thinkers, whose  distinguishing  characteristic  was  not  to  pro- 
fess any  particular  form  of  religion,  but  only  to  ackno\^ledge 
the  existence  of  God,  and  to  follow  the  light  and  law  of  na- 
ture, rejecting  revelation,  and  opposing  Christiaiiity.     Thes^ 
writers,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  talents  and  probity,  . 
held,  that  considering  the  multiplicity  of  religions,  the  nu- 
merous pretences  to  revelation,  and  the  precarious  arguments 
generally  advanced  in  proof  thereof,  the  best  and  surest  way 
is  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  nature  and  the  belief  of  one 
God ;  which  is  the  only  truth  agreed  to  by  all  nations.  They 
complained  that  the  freedom  of  thinking  and  reasoning  was 
oppressed  under  the  yoke  of  religion;  and  that  the  minds  of 
men  are  ridden  and  tyrannized  by  the  necessity  imposed  on 
them  of  believing  inconceivable  mysteries ;    and  contended 
that  nothing  should  be  required  to  be  assented  to  or  believed 
but  what  their  reason  clearly  conceived.     They  discarded  all 
pretences  to  revealed  religion  as  the  effects  of  imposture  and 
^nthu^asm.     They  professed  a  regard  for  natural  religion, 
though  scarcely  any  two  of  them  agreed  in  their  notions  con- 
cerning it.  N 

Dr.  Clarke,  who  entered  the  lists  with  these  writers,  di- 
H  stinguished  four  kinds,  of  Deists :  1 .  Those  who  pret^id  to 
believe  the  existence  of  God,  who  made  the  world  without 
concerning  himself,  in  the  government  of  it.  2.  Those  who 
adniit  the  existence  and  providence  of  God,  but  deny  the 
difference  of  actions  as  morally  good  or  evil,  resolving  it  into 
the  arbitrary  constitution  of  human  laws,  and  therefore' they 
suppose  God  takes  no  notice  of  them.  3.  Those  who  hav- 
ing right  apprehensions  concerning  the  nature,  attribyties,  and 
provideuce  of  God^  seem  ako  xo  have  some  notion  of  his 

^  moral 
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moral  perfections,  though  they  consider  them  as  so  transceil* 
dent  that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  them:  they  deny  a  future 
state  of  existence,  and  take  for  granted  that  the  present  life 
18  Ae  whole  of  human  existence.  4,  Those  who  believe  in 
the  existence,  perfections, ,  and  providence  of  God,  the  obli- 
gations of  natural  religion,  and  a  state  of  future  retribution. 
On  the  evidence  of  the  light  of  nature  without  a  divine  reve* 
lation» 

The  first  deistical  writer  that  appeared  in  this  country  was 
Herbert  lord  Cherbury.  His  book  "De  Veritate"  was  ^ 
published  at  Paris  in  16'24.  This,  with  his  books  "De  Cau- 
sis  Errorum**  and  "  De  Religione  Laici,"  was  afterwards 
pujilished  in  London  ;  and  his  celebrated  treatise  "  De  Reli- 
gione Gentilium ''  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam,  and  an 
English  translation  of  it  appeared  in  London  in  1 705.  Lord 
Cherbury  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  form  Deism  into  a 
system,  by  asserting  the  sufficiency,  universality,  and  abso- 
lute perfectioti  of  natural  religion,  with  a  view  to  discard  all 
extraordinary  revelation  as  useless  and  needless. 

At  the  p«riod  of  which  we  are  writing  Toland  was  obliged 
to  leave  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  to  avoid  a  prqse* 
cution  for  writing  a  book  entitled  "  Christianity  not  myste- 
rious." He  came  to  London^  and  printed  his  treatise  enti- 
tled *'  Nazarenus,"  written  on  sceptical  principles,  and  other 
pieces  of  a  like  tendency.  Thomas  Woolston  in  1705  pub- 
lished *^  The  Old  Apology  for  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  revived,*'  which  was  • 
little  notice4 ;  but  his  ^^  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of 
Christ"  were  written  with  so  much  freedom  as  to  occasion  not 
only  answers,  but  a  prosecution  against  the  author^  who  was 
(Convicted,  imprisoned,  and  fined « 

To  these  might  be  added  other  names  of  considerable  Dote 
in  the  literary  world,  who  vindicated  the  cause  of  infidelity 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  the  friends 
of  Christianitv  have  no  reason  to  regret  she  free  and  unre-. 

served 
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served  discussion  -which  their  religion  then  underwent,  and 
has  since  experienced.  The  cause  of  truth  must  prevail  by 
open  discussion.  Objections  have  been  stated  and  urged 
in  their  full  force,  and  as  fully  answered ;  argument  and 
raillery  have  been  repelled,  and  the  controversy  between 
Christians  and  Deists  has  called  forth  a  great  number  of 
excellent  writers,  who  have  illustrated  both  the  doctrines 
and  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  a  manner  that  will  reflect 
honour  on  their  names,  and  be  of  lasting  service  to  the 
cause  of  genuine  religion,  and  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind. \ 

« 

See  Biog,  Brit. — Encyc.  Brit. — Rees*s  Ntzv  CycL — Ze- 
lancTs  Dtiatical  f Writers. — Colliivi^s  Commer.  Epist. 
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CHAPTER    I* 

tnlraJuciory  Ohservations  &n  ibe  Impdrtance  of  the  Discussion j  in  ParUament^^ 
Heads  of  His  MajtstyU  Speech^State  6f  other  Countries — Debates  on  the 
Address  to  His  Majesty  in  the  Houie  of  Lords  ;  and  in  the  House  of  Cont" 
mOHS'-Mr]  Whithread^s  Motion  on  the  Reporl  of  the  Addsess—Tbe  Earl  of 
LAperpooV s  Motion  for  Thanh  to  Lord  tVellington — Mr.  Bankes*s  Notice 
PA  the  Question  Hf  Reversionary  Gfants^-^Lord  Porchetter*s  Motion  on  the 
Expe£tion  to  Walcheren — Navy  Estimates — Mr,  Banket* s  Bill'^Mr,  tior* 
ner  ou  the  BuUum  Trade^^DebeUes  on  Mt,  Sheridan* s  Motion  respecting  the 
Stan£ng  Orders  of  the  House-'^Motion  tf  Thanks  to  Lord  Gamhier — An^ 
maty  to  Lord  We&n^on'^Discussions  on  Sir  Samuel  Romtly*s  Attempts  to 
revise  and  improve  tie  Criminal  Lcfw  of  the  Land, 

THE  discusiions  in  parliamenty  tween  the  two  cbuhtriesi  Hiis  de« 

whether  thej  relate  to  do-  sire  Will  be  met  by  a  corresponding 

xnestic  doncerns^  and  its  own  pri*  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  ma* 

Yileges;  or  whether  they  refer  to  fo-  jestf.'^    The  house   of  commons 

reiflnaezpeditionsy  or  to  our  relations  was  called  on  for  fresh  sttpplies^ 

wiui  other  potentates  and  countries^  with  the  assurance  that  his  majesty* 

will  be  found  of  considerable  inter-  deeply  regretted  the  pressure  whi<£ 

^st  and  imporunce.  When  the  two  '  his  subjects  must  feel,  and  which 

houses  met  for  business,  the.  open-  the  protracted  continuance  of  the 

iBg  speech  (which  is  given  among  trar    rendered    inevitable/     Both 

the  Public  PAtSRs)  was  read  by  houses  were  desired  to  take  into 

commissioners,  w  account  of  his  their  consideration  the  state  of  the 

majesty's    illness    and    infirmities,  inferior  clet^y :  they  were,  at  the 

The  chief  topics  in  that  production  same  time,   assured  that  the  a^*- 

were,  the  Austrian^peace  ;->-^the  ex-  counts,  to  be  het^eafter  laid  before 

pedidon  to  Walcheren^ — the  situa*  them,  respecting  the  state  of  trade 

tkm  -of  Sweden ;— the  necessity  of  and  the  revenue,  would  be  found  to 

assistine  Portugal  and  Spain  against  be  highly  satisfactory ;  and  Anally, 

the  amStiousprpjecU of  France;*-*  they  were  exhorted  to  call  forth 

the  victory  of  Talavera  ^-^and  the  their  utmost  efforts  of  vigilance, 

interruption  of  the  intercourse  with .  fortitude,  and  perseverance. 

America.   With  respect  to  this  last  Previously  to  our  entering  upon 

business  it  is  said,  *'  His  majesty  the  parliamentary  debates,  we  must 

sincerely  regrets  this  event;  he  has,  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  situa- 

however,  received  the  strongest  as-  tion  of  other  countries  with  which 

sutances  from  the  American  minis-  our  interests  are  mucH  ia'rolved.  In 

ter  resident  at  this  court,  that  the  our  last  volume  we  gave  an  account 

United  States  are  desirous  of  main*  of  the  divorce  of  Sonaparte  from 

taming  a  frteodly  intercourse  be-  the  empress  Josephine,  ft  wlU  there 
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be  seen  that  all  the  Napoleon  fa-  secrated  in  the  Napoleon  code,  and 
.mily  met  upon  this  important  sub-  on  his  endeavouris  to  sow  divisions 
ject*     No  offspring   Jiad  resulted  in  the  empire.    To  orercome  the 
frdm  their  union^  and  the  emperor  pope's .  maligntty,  there  remained 
declared  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  only  one  of  two  modes  of  conduct, 
~  welfare  of  his  empire,  that  he  should  eitlier  to  create   a   patriarch   for 
leave  ai^  heir  to  the  imperial  throne.  France,  or  to  destroy  the  pope's 
,To  this  proposal  she  gave  her  full  sovereignty  as  a  temporal  prince, 
assent,  in  expressions  of  gratitude  The  first  might  have  excited  reli- 
to  her  lord,  who  had  highly  exalted  gious  disputes,  the  second  was  a 
her,  and  to  whose  welfare  she  was  right  belonging   to   the   imperial 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  comfort  of.  power.    Neither  »lie  pope,  says  the 
life.    The  senate  of  France,  upon  expose^  nor  any  other  priest,  ought 
this  representation,  was  as  complai-  to  enjoy  any  temporal  soveieignty. 
sant  to  Bonaparte  as  the  parlpament  Never  shall  the  emperot  acknow- 
of  England  had  three  centuries  be-  ledee  the  ri";ht  of  the  triple  crown, 
fbre  been  to  the  wishes  of  Henry  '  Besides  uie  prmces  ot  tlieimpe- 
Vin.  This  subject  does  not  appear  rial  house,  other,  dependent  king& 
to  have  excited  a  murmur  in  France,  and'princes  had  travelled  to  France 
The  people  of  that  country  hnd,  to  pay  their  homage  to  tlieir  patroa 
about  the  same  time,  been  flattered  and  creator.  Most  of  them  returned 
by  a  public  expoii,  laid  before  the  after  the  business  was  ended  for 
aoMite  \fj  order  of  the  executive  go-  which  tliey  came  ;  but  the  king  of 
vemmeRt»  In  thb,  which  seemed  Holland  remained  for  some  time, 
to  absorb  all  their  thoughts,*  the  with  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  conci- 
victories  of  France  over  its  enemies.  Eating  his  brother  to  his  views  of 
9(nd  the -more  important  victories  government.    In  tbis  he  was  un- 
ever  ^e  face  of  the  country,  by  successful,  and  m  a  short  time  after 
the  dij^ging  ©f  canals,   levelling  he    resigned  his  sovereignty,  and 
hills,  piercing  mountains,  birilding  t^  states  of  Holland  haye  been 
bridges,  ports  and  quays,  are  dis-  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Fraace. 
played  with  ^^rcat  ostentation.  Im-  In  the  beginning  of  tlie  year,  a 
provementS'  m  agricultu're,  manu-  question  of  great  importance  was 
factures,  arts^  sciences,  literatuie,  agitadng  in  the  North  ;  for  the  diet 
form  a  part  of  the  relation ;'  and  ot  Sweden  weire  considering  whe-> 
tlH'^ngbout  it  appears^  that  no  so*  ther  there  was  any  necessity  for  aa 
vereign  in  Europe  c^n  rival  the  order  of  bishops.    The  question  of 
-  emperor  of  the  French  in  attention  course  was  t^ken  up  very  warmly 
to  the  splendour  and  comfort  of  his  by  the  clergy,  who  saw  in  the'  aba- 
subjects.    There  are  in*  this,  public  lition  of  this  ordetf  a  diminutioa 
paper  two  pokits  which  affect  reli*  «f  tlieir  interests.    It  was  proposed 
gicm  s  the  one  is,  that  in  France  that  the  duties  discharged  by  the 
there  shall  be  universal  toleration,  bishops  should,  in  future,  be  per* 
and  the  other  relates  to  the  pope,  formed  by  the  deans  of  chapters, 
on  which  the  eKposi-  dilates   very  This,  it  yras  thought,  would  be  of 
considerably.   It  dwells  on  his  pro-  great  advantage  to  the  country,  by 
tection  of  tlie  English  in  his  capital ;  improving  the  state  of  the  inferior 
—-on  his  acrimontons  briefs  ;-'-H}n  clergy,  in  appropriating  the  reve* 
th^.I^atred  of  the  court  of  Ronoe  to  nues  oi  every  see^  as  itbecazn^  va» 
that  <^  France  $<-<^pa  his  complaints  cant,  to  their  support,  and  dividing 
p^  the  J»rinc1ple2>  of  toleration  con**  among  the  deans  of  the  cacfaodnds 

and 
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ani  colltgtate  churches,  the  duties 
performed  by  the  bishops. 

The  late  king  of  Sweden  had 
quitted  the  country.  Sweden  itself 
was  biisy  in  the  rej^ulation  of  its 
government,  in  recei\nng  the  heir 
appointed  to  the  crown,  and  re- 
newing its  connexion  with  the  eoun- 
rr  Jes  with  which  it  was  lately  at  war. 
Russia  had  not  been  so  successful  in 
the  South  as  was  expected.  The 
grand  vizier  had  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  her  troops,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retire  beyond  the 
JDanube.  Still  we  do  not  look 
npon  Constantinople  as  safe.  The 
French  are  pressing  on  the  Turk.s,  on 
their  western  limits ;  and  wherever 
Bonaparte  is  prepared  for  the  con- 
test, a  pretext  will  easily  be  found 
for  entering  their  territories.  At 
present,  his  views  are  bent  on  Spain ; 
and  all  the  intelligence  from  tbat 
country  proclaims  the  defeat  of  their 
troops  and  the  distraction  of  dieir, 
councils.  The  English  have  quitted, 
the  country,  and  have  taken  up  their 
temporary  residence  in  Portugal. 

The  disputes  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America  had  been  in- 
creased  by  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  American  secretary  of 
state  and  Mr.  Jackson :  the  States 
)iad  met  in  congress,  and  the  mes- 
sage of  the  president  complained  of. 
the  conduce  of  our  ambassador^ 
and  forl>id  all  communication  wirh 
him  ;  at  the  same  time  declaring, 
that  an  opening  is  left  for' a  fresh 
communication  between  the  two 
countries.  The  injuries  to  com- 
merce from  the  war  are  a  great 
theme;  and  under  the  apprehension 
o(  being  compelled  to  take  part  in 
It,  the  congress  is  called  on  for 
prudeAce  in  deliberation,  and  the 
country  for  spirit  in  execution.  In 
every  other  respect  the  States  are 
flourishing  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectation,  and  the  neigh-. 


bourin^  Indians  are  Improvrag  iei 
civilization* 

Another  qliarter  of  the  world  has 
afforded  some  melancholy  rejec- 
tions to  England.  The  discontents 
of  the  military  in  India  have  broken 
out  into'  open  insurrection.  From 
the  relations  given  by  the  govemoi- 
general,  thcie  are  points  whichth.e. 
military  cannot  justify^  and  it  re* 
m#iis  for  them  to  make  out  'some 
palliation  for  their  conduct*  This 
is  supposed  to  be  found  in  certain 
arrangements,  which  deprived  the 
officers  of  their  accUstoihed  pe^qui* 
sites  ^  hut  it  is  difHcult  at  this  di^ 
stance  to  form  ajudgcmenton  differ- 
ences which  excited  such  alarming 
cqnsequences.  This  affair  has  led  to 
an  investigation  of  the  military  sy- 
stem in  India,  where  there  are  two  sper 
cfes  of  troops,  the  king's  troops  and 
theiforces  of  the  East-  India  company. 
How  far  the  claim  of  each  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  general  wel* 
fare  (rf'the  whole,  must  be  ascertain- . 
ed  by  those  who  have  a  full  know* 
ledge  of  our  East-Indian  concerns. 

The  differences  between  the  com* 
mon  hall  of  London  and  tl^e  mi- 
nistry  were  not  settled.  A  refusal 
having  been  giv^en  to  the  receipt  of 
the  petition,  the  common  hall  enter- 
ed into  very  strong  resolutions,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  presented  to  the  > 
king  by  theslieriflfe.  Access  wasnow 
denied  to  the  king's  person.  The  she*.' 
riffs  made  tlieir  report  to  the  com- 
mon hall,  which  entered  into  stron- 
ger resolutions,  and  very  severe  cen- 
sures on  tlie  conduct  of  ministers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  affairs 
when  parliament  met  oii  the  23d  of 
January.  The  topics  just  referred  to 
excited  very  warm  debates,  5is  willb« 
seen  in  tlie  subsequent  pages.  The 
first  subject  was,  as  usual,  the  acU 
dress,  which  was  moved  in  the  house 
of  lords  by  tlib  earl  of  Glasgow,  and 
seconded  by  lord  CJ  rims  tone, -whf    . 
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expressed  himself  of  a  different  opi-  sures  adequate  to  the  present  al:iNn« 

nion  from  those  who  thought  that  ine  crisis  of  affairs,  or  else  tlie  volco 

pnr  system  of  policy  ought  to  be  ofthe  country  would  resound  like 

'merely  home  defence,  to  the  excluT  thunder,  in  their  ears.    When  he, 

sion  of  any  assistance  afforded  tq  considered  the  state  of  the  ministry 

oUr  sillies,  and  therefore  justified  the  themselves^ lie  was  q\iite  at  a  loss  tq 

ezpeiiitions    undertaken   by  minU  cliaracterize  them;   tlie  ministers 

sters.     IjLis  lordship,  in  tlie  conclu-  popped  ipi  an4  popped  out  like  the 

sion  of  his  speech,  dwelt  upon  the  man  and  wonutn  m  a  peasant's  ba- 

necessity  ofunanimity^mongst  our-  rometer  i  they  changed  situations 

selves;  and  observed,  tkatBritgns  and  shuffled  al>out  ^  they  rose  up 

couldonly  beinjur^dby  Britons ;  and  like  t2^dpole$|  they  assumed  all  sorts; 

diat  we  were  placed  by  Providence  of  shapes,  sometimes  that  of  waspi^ 

in  such  a  situation  that  we  might  then  of  hornets,  and  sometimes  that 

defy  the  world*  if  true  to  ourselves,  of  locusts,  d^vouqng  ^nd  d^yastat- 

The  earl  of  pt.  Vincent  said,  he  ing  the  country, 
had  intended  never  to  open  his  lips  Xord  Grenville.-*-:**  My  lords,  I 
again  in  that  house;  but  he  could  am  anxiouf  to  address  your  lordships 
not  sit  silent  after  the  disasters  and  thus  early^  for  the  purpose  of  mov- 
failures  which  had  recently  oyer-  ing  such  an  amendment  as  I  con- 
"^helmed  the  country ;  disasters  and  ceive  necessary  at  the  present  crisis, 
faihires  which  were  solely  attribu?  that  I  may  anticipate  ;^ly  casual 
table  to  the  ignorance  and  incapaci-r  observation  by  whif:h  the  discussioq 
ty  of  ministers  ;  of  those  minister*  ©f  this  night  might  h^we  been  drawn 
who,  on  a  former  occasion,  fired  out  of  that  course  which  1  think 
guns,  rung  bells,  and  trumpeted  ought  to  be  adopted  upon  tlie  pre- 
forth  shoilts  of  jpy,  as  if  for  a  great  sent  occasion.  We  are  now  impe- 
triumph,  when  that  triumph  turnec}  riously  called  upon  to  do  our  duty^ 
out  to  be  the  disastrous  convention  and  to  institute  those  inquiries  which 
of  Cintrai  and  who  now,  in  hi$  the  misconduct  of  ministers  ha^ 
majesty's  speech,  had  converted  a  rendered  absolutely  nefessary— a 
disaster  into  another  trrumpb,  talk-  misconduct|  from  which  a  series  qf 
ing  of  the  glorious  victory  of  Tala-  disasters  and  Calamities  have  result- 
vera,  a  victory  which,  to  us,  had  all  ed  to  the  country.  My  lotds,  my 
the  consequences  of  defeat,  the  e-  -  heart  is  foil,  and  I  must  give  vent 
xiemy  taking  i  prisoners  whilst  yre  to  my  feelings.  The  day  must  com<; 
took  none ;  taking  also  our  hospital  when  ministers  will  have  to  render 
with  our  sick  and  wounded,  and  an  account  to  parliament  of  the 
our  own  troops  finally  obliged  to  treasure  which  they  have  wasted^ 
retreat.  He. did  noD  mean  to  con-  and  the  lives  which  "they  h^ve  sacri- 
demn  the  conduct  of  the'  officers  £ced,  in  useless  and  unprofitable  ex- 
employed  either  in  Spain  or  in  Wal-  peditions.  We  owe  it  to  the  coun- 
cheren — he  bdieved  they  did  their  try,  tha^  the  king's  ministers  should 
duty — the  di$asters  and  failures  in  be  called  upon  to  render  that  ac- 
both  instances  were  to  be  attributed  count,  and  \ve  shall  not  do  our  duty 
to  ministers.  In  the  case  of  Wal^  to  the  country  if  we  do  not  insist 
cheren,  the  expedition  was  ill-plan*>  upon  it.  The  day  will  come  when 
'  ned,  ill^dvised,  and  the  object  ojf  the  mere  &ct  c£  an  overflowing 
it  inipracficable.  It  was  high  tiine  treasury,  alluded  to  in  the  speech 
that  parliament  should  adopt  me^-  of  the  lung's  commissipners,  will  be 

.utterly 
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vtterly  insufficient  to  satisfy  this 
iionsey  or  the  people;  ^en  we 
mast  inquire,  not  merely  ju  to  the 
Act,  but  as  to  the  foundation  of  it, 
and  the  consequences  which  result 
from  iL  The  day  will  come  when 
Q}e  conduct  of  ministers  respecting 
America  must  come  under  discjjifr- 
ston,  and  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
iaquny ;  when  it  must  become  a 
subject  for  deep  and  serious  inves- 
tigationy«--wheU)erin  a  country  that 
boasts  of  freedom;  whether  in  a 
liouse  of  parliament^  that  yet  keeps 
up  the  forms  of  dis^ssion ;  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  endured  th^t  garbled, 
mutiiatedy  ^d  misrepresented  do- 
cuments are  to  be  laid  before  parii^- 
■oenty  not  merely  concealing  what 
it  was  not  thought  fit  to  communi- 
cate* bttt  aciuauy>  upon  the  face  of 
those  garbled  and  mutHated  docii- 
nentSy  giving  an  interpretation  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  sense  of  them 
in  their  entire  ^nd  original  state. 
|n  the  same  mapner,  with  respect 
to  our  expeditions,  it  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  the  cenrice  of  their  country ;  it 
t^  due  to  the  mempry  of  those  who 
lutve  in^loriously  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Ignorance,  the  incapacity, 
and  the  misconduct  of  ministers^ 
it  is  due  to  a  deluded  and  a  sufier- 
ing  people,  who  demand  it  at  our 
hands,  that  we  should  institute  a  ri- 
gorous and  an  effectual  inquiry  in^ 
to  the  conduct  of  those  ministers  tjD 
whom  diose  disasters  are  to  be  at- 
tributed. Yet,  in  spite  of  the  dis^ 
astrous  expedition  to  Walcheren, 
"where  the  treasure  of  the  country 
was  so  lavishly  wastedyand  the  lives 
of  its  gallant  d^enders  so  usde'ssly 
cacriiiced,  did  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters advise  hi?  majesty  to  tell  the 
city  of  London  that  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  insritute  an  in- 
quiry :   howeveir,  we  fijid  in  the 


speech  of  the  king'«  commissioners^ 
that  ministers,  from  a  sense  of  their 
situation,  from  a  consciousness  of 
their  own  miscdnducl^  azyl  from  a 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  that 
misconduct^  have  condescended  to 
tell  us,  that  they  will  lay  before  par- 
liament certain  documents  and  p»* 
pers  relative  to  this  subject*  But  let 
us  not  be  deluded  by  this  show  of  a:* 
readiness  for  inquiry ;  the  speech 
merely  s^ys,  ^uch  papers  and  docu- 
ments as  shall  be  deemed  satjsfac- 
t«ry  by  ministers  themselves.  It 
becomes  us,  my  lotds,  to  adopt  a 
course  of  proceeding  adequate  to 
the  exigency  of  the  case.  We  were 
told,  my  lords,  last  session,  of  the 
vast  successes  which  were  to  flow 
'  from  our  efforts,  of  the  iippressioQ 
we  were  to  malos  upon  the  conti- 
nent ;  nay,  my  lords,  one  noble 
lord  went  so  far  as  to  ^alk  of  the 
deliverance  of  Europe.  And  how 
has  Europe  been  delivered  ?  By  9 
series  of  unparalleled  disasters  ;  by 
expeditions  which,  in  their  conduct 
and  results,  have  rendered  us  the 
derision  of  the  whole  continent. 
And  jet,  my  lords,  in  the  speech  of 
the  king's  commissioners,  ministers 
have  the  confidence  to  tell  us  of  a 
victory  gained  to  the  country.  Are 
we  then  arrived  at  that  melancholy 
situation  of  our  affairs,  in  which  dis- 
asters are  to  he  called  victories,  and 
the  cypress  that  droops  over  the 
tombs  of  our  gallant  defenders^ 
whose  lives  have  been  uselessly  sa- 
crificed, to  be  denominated  laurekf 
The  noble  lord  who  seconded  the 
address  spoke  of  a  system  of  policy, 
in  opposition  to  which  th^  address 
gives  a  pledge  of  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  upon  the  system  of  con- 
tinental assistance  adopted  by  the 
present  ministers.  My  lords,  I  have 
often  repeated,  and  must  now  rer 
peat  again,  that  the  true  policy  of 
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this  country,  under  Its  present  cir^ 
^umstances,'  is  that  of . Husbanding 
bur  resources,  and  acting  upon  a 
system  of  home  defence.  In  the 
fearly  period  of  the  Iz^st  war,  the  sy- 
si^ixi  6f  poh'cy  which  then  appenred 
iq  ie  the  best  was  esseritially  differ 
rent.  It  was  undoubtedly  th^n  of 
importance,  to  endeavour  to  raise 
tip  a  spirit  m  ]Surope  capable,  of 
Vneeting    and    counteractmg    the 

{'  )ower  of  France.  After,  however^ 
France  had  defeated  and  broken  the 
cpnfefleracy  against  her,  the  scene 
of  continental  co-operation  close4» 
^nd  our  force  becfune  no  longer  a- 
yailable  p  any  useful  purpose  upon 
ihe  cbntinent.  The  sam^  causes 
operated  'in  th^  present  war  j  and 
tfie'la^e  ministers,  acting  upon  the 
system  of  policy  which  they  thought 
|bo  most  advisable,  deterpiine^  to 
concentrate  the  means  and  re« 
sources  of  the  country  for  the  pur- 
t>ose  of  placing  her  in  a  position,  in 
vf^kh  we  might  say  to  Frapce, 
VOur  situation  is  such,  that  we  are 
completely  defended  against  any 
4omestic  insult,  whilst  our  naval  sur 
pcriority  will  effectuadly  defeat  the 
^xecutioQ  of  your  designs  against 
iDUr  interests/  For  this  purpose  a 
j^bui  was  adapted  to  our  financial 
$ysiem,  under  tfie  operation  of 
which  we  might  have  gone  on  tp 
ijhe  end  of  time,  still  preserving  our 
Commanding  attitude,  an^  pnain* 
Gaining  our  ample  means  of  de* 
fence.  His  majesty's  present  mi- 
a^isters  came  into  office,'  and  then, 
my  lords,  the  system  was  immedir- 
itely  chj^mged.  We  were  then  told, 
)i  high-sounding  periods,  of  the 
disgrace  sustained  in  the  character 
cflFuie  country  by  not  assisting  our 
allied,  and  that  our  conduct  should 
^hly  be  looked  to  as  a  beacon  and  ^ 
landmark,  to  avoid  the  same  course. 
Magnificent  preparations  ;^er^  im- 


* 

mediately  made  forexpeditlons  uin 
on  a  great  scale.  Mini^ers^  had  thft 
unlimited  disposal  of  the  treasure  of 
the  country,  and*  1  lament  to  says 
the  unlimited  disposal  of  thje  liveo 
of  its  brave  defenders*  How  they 
have  wasted  the  one  and  sacrificed 
the.  other  is  ti^o  painfully  appa^hc.'^ 

[Here  his  lordship  entered  into 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  ^veral 
expeditions*  imputing  t«  ministers 
the  want  of  success^i  and  znisery» 
yrhich  ^ttend^,  them  al).]  • 

^*  You  have  seeOfriny  lords,  tha€ 
these  eixpeditions  hav^  ipsn  attends 
ed  with  a  dreadful  waste  of  Hie  i 
that  they  were  collected  at  an  im* 
mense  eipense ;  that  the  r^sourcet 
.  of  the  country,  and  the  lives  of  it^ 
armies,  were  squandered  upon  vaiti 
and  impracticable  oljects,-  under 
circumstances  naturally  to  be  iotf^ 
seen !    I  know  there  may  b^  casaa* 
in  whiph  it  m^y  be  necessary  to  ^k« 
pose. your  armies,  not  only  to.  the 
dangers  of  battle^  but  also  to  those 
of  disease.    Deeply  to  be  regretted 
s^ch  cases  are  undoubtedly;    bu^ 
they  may  certainly  exist.  Why  they 
were  exposed  in  unhealthy  situa« 
tions    in  .  Spain — ^whether  it  was 
necessary  they  should  be  so  expo* 
sed — wiU  be  matter  for  future  in* 
quiry.     But  with  respect  to  W^U 
pherpn,  all  is  o\ving  to  ypurseh'es. 
You  had  the  choice  of  the  season ' 
for  sending  your  troops  there.  You 
yourselves-  had  the  choice  of  the 
place ;  yet  to  Wal^aeren  you  sent 
them,  .;uid  fixed  upon  the  most  uih 
healthy  season  for  that  purpose! 
What,  my  lords,  would  Austria 
have  saidi  for  ^*hom  this  ejqieditioa 
was,  it  se^ms,  intended  as  a  div^sr- 
sion?    What  '^^ould  Austria  hav(K 
said,  had  she  been  consulted  on  this 
subject  ?    She  wopld  have  said,  <  If 
you  do  send  them  to  that  plaoe  at 
all)  send  them  Uiere  when  ]^rance. 
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iliali  be  engaged  in  active  war  a* 
gainst  me»  and  do  not  wait  till  the 
contest  is  decided ;  and  send  them 
tiuthcr,  too,  at  a  season  wben^  the 
climate  is  not  so  pesttletitial  as  it 
occtskmaUy  is»  To  that  pestilenticd 
ciinote  if  yon  will  send  your  troops, 
let  it  not  be  when  coxmnon  informiu 
tioa  tells  as  they  must  waste  away 
by  sickness,  without  accomplishing 
any  TalaaUe  object/  Have  mini- 
sters then  not  r^^d  of  the  nature  of 
*he  dimate  of  Walcheren,  in  that 
took  to  which  one  would  think 
tbey  would  natisndly  resort  under 
tbeir  circunisranoes  -^  I  mean  Sir 
WittPringle*s  work  upon  the  Dis« 
,  eases  of  the  Army?  Have  they  not 
fiamined  Ujac  work,  where  they 
woald  find  the  pestilential  effects  of 
the  climate  of  that  island  described, 
^nd  proved  hj  oar  own  dearly- 
*^°sitcxpettence?  Nay,  so  notori* 
«»baye  been  the  effects  of  that  cli- 
"^>  that  the  SwUs  cantons,  when 
Y?y  'fimiTshed  auxiliaries  to  the 
-Uutcb,  thought  it  necessary  to  sti- 
paate  expressly  that  they  should 
'"'^^•sent  to  Walcheren,  it  being 
'^^  blown  that  if  they  were  sent 
"«e  they^  must  perish.'  This  then, 
^J  ^ords,  is  nor  a  case  of  unfore-- 
^^^alamity.  Ministers  knew,  or 
^^.?"t  to  have  known,  all  these 
^'"^  before  they  sent  an  army  in- 
^  Walcheren ;  and  they  are  re* 
sponiible  for  the  livus  of  those. 
^^^^  men  who  perished  there 
widioQt  the  chance  of  being  able  to 
^^^  any  benc&t  upon  their  coun- 
^*  to  afford  her  some  consolation 
^^  a  loss  so  afflicting. 

**  Great,  then,  my  lords,  as  were 
^  deficiencies  in  the  formation 
^<l^execution  of  fhe  plan  of  this 
^^fuion,  a  farther  essential  de- 
•^t  \%^  that  it  was  directed,  to  an 
object  iu  which  its  exertions  could 
^  of  no  avail.  Our  armies  had 
walybcen  therp  a  month, /wrtien 


the  object  appearecl  clearly  (nrprac*  . 
ticable  to  all  but  to  ministers.  And 
the  commander,  diough  too  late  tit 
coming  to  that;  resolutton,  deper* 
mined  to  return.  What  excuse  caA 
diese  ministers  offer  to  the  parents, 
the  relations,  the  fnendi  of  those 
brave  men,  who  were  suffered  to 
perish  thus  jnglorioasly  ?  What  ««• 
cuse,  my  lords,  can  they  offer  to 
their  country  for  this  most  afflicting 
loss,  which  they  who  do  not  most 
bitterlv  lartjent,  must  be  totally  in- 
capable  of  anv  generous  or  patriotic 
feeling  ?  Wnile  letters  were  pass- 
ing and  repassing  on  this  subject 
(when  the  ministers  were  attendirig 
to  other  things  of  comparatively 
trifling  importance),  huntlreds  of 
Britisji  soldiers  were  peilshiiig  for 
no  object  whatever.  Whaf  man  is 
there  who,  under  such  clrcum-, 
stances,  would  not  say,  *  If  I  have 
heen  so  unfortunate  as  to  send  yon 
to  such  a  place,  for  a  purpose  which 
cannot  be  accomplished,  at  least  I 
shall  not  suffer  you  to  remain  there 
after  it  is  deternvn<?cl  that  your  re- 
maining there  can  be  of  no  use: 
this  atonement,  at  least,  L  shall 
make  to  you  and  to  my  country  ?* 
Such,  my.  lords,  I  should  have 
thought,  would  have  been  the  feeir 
ings  ot  ministers.  What  they  ac* 
tuallv  were,  I  know  net. 

"  With  such  a  case  then  alreadjr 
established,  my  lords,  do  you  mean 
to  wait  for  inquiry  brfore  you  pro- 
nounce upon  that  which  is  now  evi- 
dent ?  Will  garbled  papers  be  a  ' 
compensation  for  all  this  to  an  in-r 
jured  and  outraged  ccvuntry  ?  Will 
they  be  :\  compensation  to  your-  . 
selves :  or  will  such  conduct  be  con- 
sistent with  your  own  dignity  aiitf 
duty  ?.  Separate  not  yourselves, 
my  lords,  I  beseech  you,  till  you 
have,  at  least,  declared  your  severe' 
disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers  on  th'it  point,  which  is  al» 

ready 
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xeAdj  completAj  befofe  you,  and  their  specks  of  suding.  our  ally  (i| 

'which »  from  its  very  natnre,  can  the  critical  moment  of  hi«  fate^  bu| 

fulmit  of  no  defence.  These  are.  not  exposing  in~  their  failure  his  nruu 

jttmes  fbr  votes  of  confidence  and  j^y's  councils  to  the  scorn  andde* 

implicit  .reliance    upon  ministers,  rision  of  the  enemy. 

^Parliament  iiiust  now  exert  itself  in  ** «  That  we  therefore  feel,  our* 

this  most  imtninent  crisis  of  the  fate  pelves  bound  to  institute,  without 

/of  out.  country.    You  cannot  be  ig*  deUy^such  rigorous  and  effectual  in^ 

noranty  my  lords,  of  the  situation,  quiries  and  proceedings  as  dtty  kn« 

the  tremendous  situation^  in  which  pels  us  to  adopt,  in  a  case  where  ouf 

your  country  is  placed.  <  Its  dan* '  cousstry  has  h^en  subjected  to  unex* 

fers  are  no  longer  to  be  aggravated  ampled  calamity  and  disgrace.*  *'  ^ 

,^y  descriptioi).   No  description  can  Lord  Harrowbyc^uld  not  suppose 

come  up  to  the  feelijigs  of  "those  $hat  his  noble  friend  (lord  Grenville) 

who  are  at  all  ciipable  of  judging  could  have  moved  an  amendment 

upon  the  subject.     If  you  cannot  such  as  that  he  had  just  proposed;  it 

look  to.  parliament  fbr  its  deliver**  went  not  only  to  deteririlne  that  them 

ance,  where  'can  you  look?    Can  should  be  an  inquiry,  but  itwouldin- 

you  look  for  its  deliverance  to  the  duce  their  lord!»htps  now  to  come  to 

fovernment  ?     See  it,    my  lords^  a  vote  of  indiscriminate  censure,  oi 

roken,  distracted,  incapable  of  eX'  $ibsolute  condemnation.      Such   a 

erting  any  energy,  -qr  of  inspiring  mode  of  proceeding  was  surely  un^ 

confidence.     It  is  not  from  the  go*  usual  and  unprecedented.     It  was 

iFeniment,  then,that  our  deliverance  unjust  not  to  allow  the  ppopev  time 

is  to  be  expected*     It  must,  my  for  producing  the  grounds,  *  and 

lords,  be  found,  if  it  is  to  be'fonfid  stating  the  reasons  upoxvi'i^iich  restf 

at  all,  in  your  own  energy  and  in  ed  the  decision  and  conduct  of  Ikis 

your  own   patriotism.    On   these  majesty's  government,  in  adopting 

'grounds  I  shall  move  an  amend-  the  measures  which  his  noble  friend 

ment  to  this  address,  that  after  tne  had   so  loudly  arraigned  and  so 

yrord  **  that "  in  the  second  para-,  severely  condemned.      His  noble 

frsLph,  the  following  amendment-  friend  had  laid  down  the  Une  of  po? 

e  introduced,  expi'essing  our  sen-  licy  to  which,he  says,he  would  him- 

tiipents  {o  his  majesty  in  such  terms  self  have  adhered,  and  by  which  he 

as  the  nature  of  the  case  imperious-  thinks  his  majesty's  ministers  ought 

ly  demands:  to  have  been  directed.  That  policy 

<<  *  Thiit  we  have  ^een  with  the  admonished   the  abstaining   from 

Utmost  sorrow  and  indignation  the  '  continental  expeditions ;  frommak- 

accumvilated  failures  and  disasters  ing  ourselves  parties  in  a  warfare' 

of  the  last  campaign,  the  unavaiL-  which  had  long  ceased  to  afford 

ing  waste  of  our  national  resources^  any  hope  of  what  was  so  often^em* 

9nd  the  loss  of  so  many  thousands  phaticully  called  their  deliverance 

of  our  brave  troops,  v;I}ose  disttn-  of  ^unope.     He  had  not  the  ho* 

guished  and  heroic  valour  has  been  nour  of  being  any  length  of  time  in 

unprofitably    sacrificed    in    enter*  his  pji^jesty's  councils  since  a  con^ 

prises,    productive  not  of  ad  van-  trary  line  of  conduct  had  been  pur- 

tage,  but  of  lasting  injury  to  the  sued;  but  he  believed  he  might  ver 

country-^^nterprises  marked  only  mind  his  noble  friend,  that  such  had 

by  a  repetition  of  fomoer  «rrors»  not  been  exactly  his  saotiments  on 

U^dyanduncombincd^ipcajpableiA  hU  opcasions^    He  imagioed  tbax 

not 
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not  very  lately,^  even  in  the  course 
of  the  last  session^  his  noble  friend 
)iad  joined  in  the  general  enthusi- 
asm m  favour  of  the  Spanish  cause, 
and  in  the  anxietyjprompted  by  tliat 
enthusiasm^  to. afford  it  every  pos- 
sible aid  in  our  power.  Government 
did  not  sMn^ulate  and  give  birth  to 
these  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  ^  but  they  felt  it  ^  their 
duty,  and  conceived  it  to  be  the  in- 
terest of  this  country,  to  encourage 
and  assist  thenu  Neither  had  they 
incited  other  powers  -to  embark 
anew  in  hostilities  with  France, 
^ustna  was  inclined  to  appeal  to 
the  chances  of  war^  to  the  decision 
of  the  sword.;  but  to  the  adoption  - 
of  those  hazardous  steps  she  had 
not  been  advised  or  impelled  by  the 
British  eovemment.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  warned  by  them  of 
the  perils  of  the  attempt,  and  of  the 
inability  of  this  country  to  lend  her 
apy  effectual  suppo/t^  she  could 
not  therefore  have  entered  into  a 
new  war  from  the  hope  of  any 
powerful  diversion  to  be  effected  in 
ner  favour  by  the  military  opera- 
tions of  a  British  army* 

His  iordship  went  over  all  the 
topics  pf  debate,  vindicating  in  evQ' 
rj  particular  the  measures  of  go<> 
yemment ;  and  concluded  by  ask- 
ing whether  it  would  be  fair  to  con- 
demn in  the  ^ross  the  conduct  of  his 
niaje^ty's  ministers ;  to  precipitate 
^n  inquiry  into  the  measures  they 
had  pursued,  or  rather  t6  pronounce 
judgement  and  condemnation  on 
them  witliout  instituting  an  inquiry 
at  all?  Such,  he  thought^  would 
be  the  effect  of  adopting  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  his  noble  friends 
and  he  therefore  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  resist  it  as  unprecedented 
and  unjust. 

The  earl  of  Moira  contended 
that  it  was  needless  tp  wait  for  any 
{f^ormalioi^  w^iich  mixiisters  woul4~ 


produce.  They  would  produe^ 
none  but  mutilated  and  imperfect 
documents,  and  such  only  as  would 
tend  to  palliate  tbetr  own  miscon- 
duct. There  w^re  sufficient  facts 
before  the  country,  on  the  face  of 
which  their  incapacity  and  miscpa* 
duct  were  fully  apparent,  and  their 
condemnation  was  already  sealed  in 
the  mind  of  every  observing  man* 

Lord  Sidmouth  could  not  but 
acknowledge,  that  there  was  much 
to  regret,  and  periiaps  much  to  re- 
prehend, both  in  the  .expedition  to 
Spain,  and  especially  m  that  to 
Walcheren.  He  could  not,  however* 
bring  himself  to  think  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  his  noble 
friend  was  altogether  unobjection- 
able. It  would  condemn  without 
inquiry.  There  was  much  of  irri- 
tation, and  much  of  despondency  in 
the  public  mind,  and  the  adopting 
such  a  proceeding  would  not  tend 
to  soothe  the  one  or  to  animate  the 
other.  He  wished  an  early  day 
might  be  fixed  for  going  into  that 
inquiry,  and  he  wished  tne  inquiry 
to  be  full  and  ri£;orous  ;  but  he  was 
not  for  prejudgmg  the  conduct  of 
his  n:iajesty's  government,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  the  amend* 
ment  of  his  noble  friend  w.ere.  ad- 
opted without  any  alteration. 

Lord  Mulgrave  spoke  at  $ome 
length  in  vinJicatioii  of  the  mea^ 
sutes  which  government  had  pur- 
sued respecting  the  two  expedi- 
tions. To  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  means  of  carrying; 
it  into  execution,  he  had  paid  parti* 
cular  attention;  and  nothing,'  he 
believed,  had  been  omitted  or  neg- 
lected that  could  secure  its  tom-» 
plete  success. 

Lord  Grey  observed,"  that  when 
he  came  to  this  house,  in  the  idays 
of  our  debasement  and  humiliation, 
he  was  both  astonished  and  con- 
ceitied  to  list^  to  the  language  of 
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the  8p€e^h  read,  by  the  lordchan-  gat  auStque  ;  by  which  the  house 

cellor.     For  the  first  time  he  was  might,  if  they  adopted  it,  reduce  ' 

now  told,  on  that  authority,  of  the  themselves  to  this  situation,  that 

sticcesses  in  Holland,   and  the  a-  they  might  first  condemn  admioi- 

chievements  in  Spain,  which  had  siration,  and,' upon  investigation,  it 

earned  for  the  commander  the  ho-  might  turn  out  that  there  was  no ' 

nourable  distinction  he  had  received  cause  of  blame.     He  next  adverted 

from   his  soVeJneign.     Contrasting  to  the  operations  of  our  army  in ' 

this  language  with  the  indelible  d is-  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  insisted 

grace  of  the  country  from  the  "fail-  that  they  had  been  most  beneficial 

lire  of  all  its  projects,  what  must  be  for  the  interest  of  this  country;  and ' 

the  impression  produced,-  and  how  whenever  the  details  came  to  be  in- 

anxious  must  he  be  to  support  an  quired  into,  he  pledged  himself  to 

amendment,  which  substituted  for  prove,  that  the  conduct  of  our  ge- 

this  perversion  of  terms,  what  was  neral  and  army  had  been  most  wise 

consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  ^nd  beneficial. 

house*  and  with  the  just  expecta-  Lord  Cafysfort  spoke  tn  favour 

tion  of  the  Britidi  people !  of  the  aLmendment.-^-After  which ' 

His  lordship  took  a  c6mpTehen-  the  house' divided^ 

sive  view  of  all  the  operations  in  For  the  amendment    -      -     f}^ 

Spam  and  Portugal,  commenting  .     For  the  original  address    -     144- 

00  the  instructions  to  lord  Welling-  

ton,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  Majority  in  favour  of  the  address  5$ 

bis  lordship  had  obeyed  those  in-  Adjournedi 

^tractions,  complaining  in  pointed  In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 

terms  both  of  the  plan  and  the  exe-  same  day,  after  the  speaker  had 

cotion.    The"  survey  of  the  cim*  read  his  majesty's  speech,  lord  Ber- 

paign  in  the  Peninsula  was  followed,  nard  rose  to  move  the  address.  On 

by  a  luminous  simimary  of  the  the  subject  of  the  expedition  to 

whole  argument,  and   a  pathetic  Walcheren,  he  observed,  that  the 

appeal  to  the, honour,  wisdom,  and  particular  merits  of  the  armanient 

)}|imanity  of  the  house,  to  relieve  were   not   at   present  the  subject 

the  country,  if  possible,  by  support-  of  discussion  ;    but  this  much  he 

ing  the  amendment^  from  the  acrcu-  would  say  of  it,   that  the  advan*. 

mulated  disgrace  and  misery  which  tages  the  country  would  derive,  if 

must  inevitably  l>e  the  consequence  not  now  generally  acknowledged, 

of  the  neglect  of  the  high  duties  of  would  soon  be  generally  experi- 

parliament  on  this  most  serious  oc«  enced.  The  Sentiments  the  king  had 

casion,  thought  fit  to  express  to  his  parlia^^ 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  rose  jn  re-  ment  were  worthy  of  those  be  had 
ply  to  lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  upon  all  occasions  entertained  ;  he 
and,  in  an  able  speech,  went  through  was  beloved  by  his  allies  and  dread- 
ed answered  the  topics,  of  these  ed  by  his  enemies. — While  empires 
noble  lords.  He  obseiPved,  that  the  were  sinking,  either  by  their  own 
amendment  was  unprecedented  in  weight,  or  were  hurled  down  by 
parliamentary  history.  It  first  went  the  rude  hand  of  power,  this  coun- 
\o  condemn  certain  measures,  and  try  had  defied  the  insults  of  ambt* 
;kfterwartls  Requested  an  inquiry  in-  tion,  and  had  remained  unin- 
to  them.  It  was  completely  tlie  jured  amidst  the  machinations  of 
judgement  of  Rhadaifaanthuf,  ro/^i-  the  continent.    He  concluded  by 

moving. 
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moving,  that  an  humble  address  be 
pFCsentedy  expressive  of  their  acqni* 
e&cence  in  tlie  observations  and  sen- 
timents of  his  majesty's  speech. 

Mr.  P^ie,  in  rising  to  second 
the  motion,  looked  for  ihe  ioduU 
gence  of  the  house  to  his  inezpeii- 
ence  in  debate.  ,  He  admitted  that 
the  conjuncture  had  its  perils,  and 
that  the  calamities  which  bis  nda-" 
jesty^s  speech  had  enumerated  were 
serious  and  melancholy.  Austria 
had  rushed  into  war,  but  it  was  on« 
ly  when  she  found  it  impossible  to 
preserve  peace.  Austria  had  suf- 
fered a  defeat,  but  she  was  not  un«> 
done ;  she  had  an  armistice ;  .she 
m'as  still  not  unable  to  struggle,  and 
struggle  successfoilly  for-  empire. 
The  armament  in  the  British  ports 
night  still  protract  the  evil  day. 
The  force  which  had  been  assem* 
bled  for  thcf^  aid  of  Austria  was  di^ 
rected  to  the  coasts  and  arsenals  of 
the  enemv ;  thus  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  hostile  forces,  and  at 
once  operating  an  important  diver* 
sion  in  favour  of  Austria,  and  an 
essential  service  to  the  security  of 
Britain.  He  lamented  the  misfor- 
tsnes  in  Spain,  and  said  he  felt  a 
liigh  and  solemn  regret  at  the  cala- 
mitous evib  which  the  brave  efforts 
of  that  devoted  people  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  avert.-— He  hoped  there 
would  be  no  opposition  to  the  ad- 
dress. He  felt  that  they  must  be  un- 
animous ;  he  felt  that  there  could  be 
but  one  sentiment  amon^the  men  to 
whdm  he  addressed  himself  and 
that  that  sentiment  must  do  honour 
to  themselves  and  to  their  country. 

Earl  Gower  took  a  short  view 
of  the  diferent  topics  which  were 
lAtrodttced  into  the  speech ;  and, 
after  a  most  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  conduct  ,ot  ministers  dtaring 
the  recess,  considered  how  far  such 
condoct  was  consistent  with  the  ho- 
A9ar  or  tn&e  policy,  of  Great  firi^ 


tain.   At  a  time  when  the  country 
,was  overburthened   with  taxes',  k 
might  also  have  been  expected. that 
some  attention  would  have  been   '^ 
paid  to  onronomy  Jn  the  disburse* 
ment  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try ;  instead  of  which,  the  most 
extravagantly  expensive  plans  were 
formed,  and  the  most  extensive  ar<t 
mamencs  fitted  out,  without  one 
solid  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
were  such  as  could  eventually  tend 
«o  the  relief  of  our  allies,  or  ,to  the 
promotion  ^  of  the  honour  or  the. 
maintenance  of   the   security    of 
Great  Britain.  Lord  Chatham  him^ . 
self,  the  commander  of  that  expe« 
dition,  and  a  member  of  his  ma- 
jesty's   cabinet    council,   decl«|ed 
that  the  plan  was  erroneously  form* 
ed :  it.  was  supposed  that  Antwerp 
•  was  in  a  weak  defenceless  state,  iiw 
stead  of  which  it  ivas  discovered  to  , 
be.  strongly  fortified,  and  nume^ 
rously 'garrisoned,   with  the*  fiiWi 
shipping  which  it.was  at  first  our  is« 
tention  to  destroy,  moored  up  ckne- 
within  the  protection  of  the  guns 
of  that  citadel';  and  upon  thewHole» 
it  was  found  that  every  object,  as 
it  arose  to  actual  view,  wa^  in  a  far 
different  state  from  that  in  which.' 
it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  minds: 
of  his  majesty^s  ministers.    But,  if* 
there  was  one  circumstance  which- 
called  moee  lou^y  than  another 
for  the  indignation  of  that  hoiua 
and  of  the  coontry,  it  was  dbac  off 
our  troops  bemg  detaioed  is  that- 
unwholesome  country   until  they 
were  compelled,  to  leave  it  by  difi* 
ease.  An  eminent  physician,  whoee* 
veracity  and  judgement  could  be> 
relied  on,  stated,  that  the.  propor- . 
tion  which  the  number  of  sick  .bore-< 
to  those  ^^ch  were  in  heakh  vnnr- 
on  an  average,  four  to  one.    Front 
the^e  coi^derattons,  it  was  hit  firm 
opinion,  that  Aiinister? were  justly. 
answerable  jfar  ail  the  U-ves  of  (he 

^  British 
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British  sdldi^s  that  were  wasted  in  that  of  Ischia  and  Procidd,  Iti^f 
that  unhealthy  climate.  He  only  all  lay  in  their  claim  to  have  beed 
made  these  few  observations  in  or«  planxied  in  the  best  and  wisest  fnan<^ 
der  to  justify  himself  in  proposing  ner,-  though  at  the  same  time,  a^ 
an  aroendmentt  which  he  then  sub*  ^e  most  allow,  by  the  most  unfor- 
mitted  to  the  house.  His  lordship  tunate  of  hiinisters«  Whfen  the  go- 
then  moved  the  amendment.  vernment  was  conducted  by  Mr« 

The  amendment  wnts  the  sam^  Pitt,  a  man  certainly  of  great  ta- 

as  in  the  hoiise  of  lords,  except  lents,  of  a  firm  mind,  and  whose 

with  the  introduction  of  the  fol-  whole  attention  was  directed  to  this 

lowing  words,  at  the  commence-  afiairs  of  the  state,  there  might  bel' 

snent  of  the  second  paragraph :  some  room  for   claims  of  confi- 

«  That    we  therefore  feel  our-  dence ;  but  now  we  were  required 

selves  bound,  with  a  view  to  the  to  place-  confidence  in  a  govern-* 

only  atonement  that  can  now  be  ment  of  mere  party,   which  had 

made  to  an  injured  people,  to  in-  lately  for  its  nominal  head  a  ncble'« 

stitnte  without  delay,  &c/'  man  old  and  infirm,  some  of  the 

Mr.  ^ard  suppoited  the  amend-  principal  members  of  which  enter- 
ment  in  a  speech  of  great  length  '  tained  for  each  other, the  most  pro- 
and  ability.  The  maia  point  to  found  contempt,  even  while  osten* 
which  the  consideration  of  the  sibly  acting  together )  and  whose 
House  was  naturally  led,  was  the  attention,  instead  of  being  deyoted 
conduct  of  the  war.  Our  warlike  to  the  service  of  the  country,  "was 
operations  during  the  last  cam-  wholly  occupied  by  dark  Machia- 
paign  had  certainly  been  of  the  velian  schemes  for  parting  out  the 
most  extensive  kind,  and  these  bad  difierent  branches  of  administra- 
h^en  attended  with  losses  greater  tion,  rather  as  if  they  had  been 
than  any  this  oDuntry  had  ever  be-  matters  of  private  right  and  inhe>» 
&re  experienced.  Speaking  ac-  ritance,  than  conferred  for  the  be- 
cordmg  to  the  common  sense  and  nefit  of  the  public*  Was  k  then- 
feeling  of  mankind,  the  very  num-  for  discord  at  home,  as  well  as  for 
faer  and  magnitude  of  their  failures  disaster  and  disgrace  abroad,  that 
were  proofs  of  the  incapacity  of  we. were  to  credit  administration 
fninisters  ^  for  how  coula  they  be  for  the  wisdom  of  its  pians,  and 
adequate  to  the  administration  of  thevigouroftheirexecutionP— The 
the  country,  all  whose  schemes  had  hon.  member  then  entered  into  a 
been  accompanied  by  constant,  re-  comprehensive  review  of  our  difr< 
peatedy  and  disgraceful'  failure  ?  asters  in  Spain.  With  respect  to 
Widiin  avery  short  period,  they  the  achievements  of  our  troops 
bure  failed  in  three  great  under-  there,  he  said,  had  lord  Welling- 
takfaig»-Hhe  expedition  to  Portu-  ton  been  defeated,  it  might  have 
fflf  to  Spain#  s^d  to  Walcheren.  been  ascribed  to  the  uncertain  fat<; 
The  result  of  all  their  enterprises  of  war,  which  could  not  bcf  guard- 
bad  either  been  disastrous  and  dis*  ed  against ;  butthe  "Victory  of  Ta-< 
graceful^  or  ridiculous*  There  lavera  resembled  rather  a  defeat^ 
must  then  be  a  species  of  miracle  if  we  may  judgd  from  its  conse- 
wrought,  if  we.  persuade  ourselves  quences,  since  on  that  very  spot» 
that,,  die  expedition  to  Portugal,  which  had  been  the. scene  of  ttietr 
'  whidi  ended  in  the  Gmtra  conven-  unequalled  valour,  our  brave  troop* 
.tion>  and  all  the  others,  down  to  were  obliged  to  leave  2000  of  tbei# 

stcit 
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uckand  wocmded  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy !  What  else  had  been 
the  consequence  of  the  victory  of 
Talavera,  but  an  actual  renuncia- 
tion of  all.  the  objects  of  the  war  ? 
and  yet  lord  Wellington  had  been 
rewarded  with  a  peerage  1  It  was 
related  by  the  historians  of  Wil- 
liam III.  that  such  were  hb  ta- 
lentSy  that  be  always  found  means, 
even  after  defeat,  to  restore  the 
fate  of  the  campaign.  Our  plans 
were  of  a  different  kind — our  vic- 
tories were  attended  with  all  the 
consequences  of  defeat — ^we  de- 
rived no  advantage  even  froijn  vic- 
tory itself.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
pedition to  Walcheren,  that  mon- 
lirmm  mJMi  wriutitus  redimptuMf 
he  could  not  find  terms  strong 
onough  to  express  the  horror  and 
dts^;ust  with  which  it  filled  him. 
If  Its  purpose  was  the  aid  of  Au- 
stria, our  first  object  should  have 
been  to  draw  as  near  ai  possible  to 
the  great  scene  of  action,  wbexe  we 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
deubg  widi  the  best  troops  of  our 
enemy«  But,  instead  of  this,  we 
make  a  dexterous  selection  of  the 
spot  as  bx  from  the  gteat  scene  of 
contest  as  possible.  Bonaparte,  in- 
stead of  diverting  any  of  his  troops 
to  oppose  us,  knew  that  it  would 
answer  his  purpose  much  better  to 
permit  our  troops  to  perish  in  the 
marshes  of  Waldieren,  and  that 
there  they  would  be  much  more 
usefully  employed  for  him  than  in 
their  camp  m  England.  He  knew 
that  the  fate  of  Austria  and  of 
continental  independence  was  to  be 
ciecided  on  the  plains  of  Wagnim, 
and  was  not  to  be  effected  by  the 
capture  ef  Flushing,  or  the  seizure 
of  Middkburgh.  jBut  supposing 
the  plan  of  this  expedition  had 
been  wise,  and  that  the  execution 
bad  Veen  intrusted  to  an  itble  offi- 
'cer>  distjpgiiished  for  talent  and 


success,  still  there  remained  this 
preposterous  absurdity,  that  ^we 
sent  an  arniy,  at  the  knost  unhealthy 
season  of  the  year,  to  the  mosfun- 
healthy  spot  in  £cfcrope ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  ^e  lost 
5,000  men  by  deaths,  and  more 
than  that  number  disabled  "andren. 
dered  unfit  for  actual  service :  and 
what  was  the  strangest  of  alU  the 
government  remained  two  whole 
months  in  a  state  of  vacillation  and 
uncertainty,-  before  they  could  de- 
termine whether  they  should  retain 
or  relinqtiish  this  most  mortal  and 
pernicious  possession. 

Sir  Thomas  Tnrton  contended 
for  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  late 
military  failures. 

Lord  Kensington  could  neither 
concur  altogether  in  tlie  address 
nor  in  the  amendment.  ^^ 

Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  said  it  was 

by  no  means  his  intention  to  sup- 

'  port  the  address ;  but  still,  as  the 

amendment  was  worded,  it  was 

not  in  his  power  to  vote  for  it. 

^  Mr.  Ponsonby  took  a  luminous 
view  of  the  disaster^  of  the  late 
campaign,  particulariy' respecting 
the  Walcheren  expedition.    Who» 
said  he,  was  sent  to  command  that 
expedition^   Was  it  an  officer  of 
great  experience  and  of  hieh  mili- 
tary reputation ;   who  had    often 
fowht  the  battles  of  his  country, 
X  and  been  <;rowned  with  barels  and- 
renown ;  one  who  was  celebrated 
for  his  eaexTj  and  activity  ?    No  % 
it  was  an  officer,  who^  under  an  in- 
,  auspicious  adipinistration,  of  which- 
his  own  brother  was  at  the  head,  - 
was  obliged  to  rest^  on  account 
of  the  inactivity,  mdolence,  and  • 
imbecility  of  his  prpceedin^s  in*  the 
high  office   then  intrusted  to  his- 
care«  ^ 

Lord  Castkreagh  said,  the  hon« 
-gentleman  who  had  Just  sat  down^ 

though^ 
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though  he.dtfi^red  with  him  in  6pi«        Mr«  Camiingthen  rose  and  satdi 
luon,  Tn\xst  in  candour  allow,  t2>at    that  he  perceived  the  hoUse  wished 
he  never  found  him  'shrink  from    to  come  to  a -decision  xm  the  ques<« 
inquiry.  The  hon.  gentlemen  might    tion,  and  it  would  not  bfe  necessary ' 
rest  assnredi  he  should  neVer  shrink    fi>r  him  to  detain  tliem  long,  in  ex« 
from    his  penal    punisbment  i   he    plaining  the  reasons  for  the  vote  he 
would  on   the  col^trary  court  in-    should  giv^e  this  night  against  the 
quiry ;  and  the  more  ie  was  gone  to    amendment,  and  in  favour  of  the 
the  bottom  of,  the  more  confident    original  address.     He  defended  thtf 
he  would  be  in  the  decision  of  the    expedition  to  Walcheren ;  but  ad« 
house  in  his  favour.  -    He  would    mitted  he  could  not'  agree  witli 
not  deny  thatthe  failure  of  the  last    some  of  those  gentlemen  who  had 
caxbpaign  was  such  as  to  call  for    spoken,  and  who  seemed  xo  consi^ 
the  inquiry  of  the  house  ;  but  he*    der  that  the  calamitous  failure  of 
protested  against  the  argument  of.   the  main  objects  of  the  eKpeditson 
the  measures  of  the  last  ^ree  yenrs    >vau  in  some  degree-  alleviated  by* 
being  incapable  and  disastrous.  As    the  pattial  success  it  had  met  with*, 
to  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  it    This  was  a  doctrine  to  which  he 
hiranched  into  two  objects,  the  pos-    could    never   agree.     He    nevef 
session  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,    would  have  consented  to  the  expo* 
»nd  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  at    dition,  if  he  had  supposed  that  no- 
Antwerp.     llie  first,  he  maintain-    thing  greater  would  have  been  ac-- 
ed,  was  effected  in  a  soIdier-lHce    compltslied*     Afifer  a  variety   of  . 
Xfiaaner.    As  to  the  failure  of  the    other  observations,  he  then  turned' 
second,  he  wished  it  to  be  under- '  to  what  applied  to  him  more  perso- 
stood,  that  frozn  the  oeculiar  situ-    naUy ;  and  thought  that  the  dignity  * 
ati^4>e  at  that  time  found  hitoself    and  the  decency  cf  the  house,  and  • 
int  he  did  not  consider  himself  as    the  feeling  that  was  due  to  tndivi- 
kccoujotable  for  it ;  nor  had  he  any    dual  members,   should  prevent'  a ' 
share  in  the  delay  which  took  place    subject  that  had'  been  touched  on  - 
at'FlHshing*  nor  in  advising  the    from.being  discussed  in  diat  house  i 
s^bsequent  evacuation.    As  to  h's    but  for  himself  he  would  say,  that' 
owsi  conduct,  with  respect  to  tlie    it  w*as  his  fixed  determination,  that 
eapedition;  he  should  be   always,   r.o  provocation  whatever  should  in> 
bappy   to   have    ic   undergo    the    dace  him  to  enter  into  any  disi^tts- 
strictest  examinaJtion.  sion  on  that  particular  topic«  (Mr. 

General .  Tarleton   differed  en-    C.  alluded  here  to  his  dispute  and 
tildy  from  th^  opinion  pronounced, ,  duel  With  lord  Gastlereagh.  See  the* 
by   a  noble  lord^    that   Portugal    last  vol.  p.  166. ) 
CQVid  be  defended;     He  thougm  a        Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  it  was ' 
nitfSt'peculjar  degree  of  responsibi-    ratli^r  strange  that  the  righc  hon« 
V^  lajF  upMi  lord  Chatham,  who    gentleman  (Mr.  Perceval)  had  not 
was  at  the  saoie  tine  a  nrunister    deigned  to  give  them  his  idea  of^ 
aad.  a  .general*     The  expedition    tlie  state  of  the  country,  or  to  in** 
wiuch  he  comviandcd  wa^  attend-    forqfi  them  upon  what  grounds  he*) 
td  with  greater  expense  oftreasure,    himself  was   their  miniit^.     Ho ". 
and:  a  giieater  sacrifice  of  human  .  (-Mr.  W^)  had  given  way  to  the  * 
life»  than  almost  any  other  in  our    right  honourable  genderaan  who  '" 
h^tory,  and  it  had  most  comfitttLj    spoke  last  (Mr.  Canning )y  because'* . 
£iiM jftiu  ot^M*^  ,  hft  ebncetvoji  that  ha- wished  ttf?' 

snake 
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"make  some  explanations  on  viht^ 
Wa*  certainly  a  Very  delicate  stlb- 
jert.  The  right  hoh.  gentleman 
had,  however,  now  to  answer,  not 
t»  that  other  individual,  but  to  the 
country,  why  he  suffered  the  noble 
lord  to  remain  iti  office,  when  h^ 
Was  convinced  that  he  was  not  fit 
for  the  sitoation  iu  which  he  Was 
placed  ?  He  did  hope,  that  this 
would,  on  a  fiiture  day,  be  made 
the  subject  of  substantialinquiry, 
and  that  the  right  hton.  gentlem-.m 
would  be  constrained  to  tell  to  the 
house,  and  the  public,'  the  reasons 
for  his  conduct.  He  would  wish 
•to  knGw,  why,  in  the  season  of  un- 
exampled calamity,  the  meeting  of 
parliament  was  so  long  delayed  ? 
His  majesty  had  been  advised  to 
■Jay,  "  that  hef  would  not  institute 
any  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  hts 
military  and  naval  commanders, 
bm  that  he  referred  it  to  tlie  wi'  - 
dorti  of  parliament  to  talce  it  into 
their  serious  consideration/*  Now, 
although  in  common  circumstances 
paHiainent  had  frequently  not 
met  sooner;  yet,  in  the  present  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  when  such  a  serious 
'subject  Wis  to  be  submitted  to  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  they  ought  to  have  met 
'soontrr.  The  king's  speech  per- 
fectly Accorded  With  his  answer  to 
the  Corporation  of  London — ^an  ail- 
swer  which  declared  die  expeditioii 
had  only  succeeded  iu  part.  In 
tvhat  part^?  was  the  natural  quei^ 
tion  of  every  man  in  the  country. 
Now,  however,  the  mystery  was 
solved;  the  part  in  which  it  suc- 
ceeded wqs,  in  the  blowing  up  of 
a  babin  ! !  This,  say  lifilnisters,  was 
one  of  the  objects,  and  the  king^is 
satisfied  with  its  a^confplishmenL 
So  little  satisfied  "wa^  he,  however, 
that  this  very  ground  he  shr^Juld 
conceive  sufficient  as 'a  fouadation 
1«10. 


for  a  criminating  resolution.  ^Ii; 
ttisters,  it  seemed,  were  not  awar^ 
even  of  the  fatality  of  climate ;  but 
this  was  one  of  the  casualties  of 
war-,  and  therefore,  m  thejr  opi- 
nion, ought  to\e  cheerfujly  en* 
countered.  Certainly^  if  the  object 
was  worthy  of  the  hazard;  out 
here  the  object  was  contemptible^ 
the  means  mighty,  and  the  conse*- 
quences  ruinous  I  Even  inactivity 
was  jjreferable  to  such  perilous  and 
causeless  exertion.  .The  noble  lord,, 
however,  reduced  to  his  last  shift,  - 
declared  the  object  of  the  ^xpedi? 
tion  to  be  a  coup-di-^main.-^Whzt 
did  he  mean  by  a  coup^'mamT 
Did  he  suppose  that  Antwerp  and 
Lillo,  apd  the  fortified  forts, 'and 
the  well-secured  fleet,  were^  all  td 
1>e  taken  by  his  miraculdus  coup^ 
iie^nuun  F  The  id&a  Was  surety  too 
preposterous,  even  to  enter  ii)to  the 
cs^lculations  of  his  lordship;  To 
show  indeed  the  perfect  folly  ot 
such  a^supposkion,  the  resistance  of 
Flushing,  the  continuance  of  whic]^ 
was  sufficient  to  frustrate  all  the 
ulterior  objects  of  the  expedition, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  ^  Bonaparte, 
so  ill  protracted,  that  lie  condemn* 
ed  the  officer  who  conducted  it  to 
death  !■— H'^  next  turned  to  ^the  af* 
fairs  of  Spain.  £Hren  with  aU  his 
respect  for  lord  W?»llingion,  hi 
could  not  approve  of  the  battle  of 
Talavcra — it  had  no'ori^  g/)6d  endi 
.and  only  tended  to  establish  ^hat 
was* never  questioned,  the  valour  . 
bf  bur  soldiers.  Ouf  victbries,  iiv^ 
^eed,  were  this  rtfghtthp  particuUiJ  ' 
themes  of  congratulation ;  ani 
Maidai  Corunna,"'  Vitftiera;,  ana 
Talavera,  were  Kel^  np  ks  nioiiu- 
meHts  of  our  eternaKglory  ;"iie  bei 
held 'them  only  as  so  man]^  'gladla* 
tbrml  ^inhibitions. '  None  ot  thct% 
were  haj^py  in  their  cons^4^ence$« 
Mafda  left  thei  inhabitants  at  th«' 
Inercy  cf  a  cruel  eneltny.  '  At  Co* 
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runna  we  lost  ge^^ral  Moore,  to 
proTo  the  valour  of  our  soldiers. 
>Vbat !  iva^  our  population  so  re- 
^uudanty  that  wq  could  spare  mm 
to  prov«  what  no  one  doubted? 
Wasth^  vglopr  of  Britain  so  ques- 
tionablje»  U^at  a  bloody  experimest 
jvaii  necessary  to  prove  it  I  Had  we 
s^  many  skitful  gen^s,  that  they 
Vyi^r^  becoipe  superfluous  ?  Alas  I 
liPHf  shaU  ire  dry  up  the  tears  of 
^e  orph?n»  or  reimburse  the  beg- 
gared citizen  ?  The  battle  of  vi- 
hiiera»  folloinncd  by  tlie  disgrace- 
fill  convention  of  Cmtra,  had 
|3ietter  never  have  taken  place; 
gnd  Talavera  was^  at  best,-  but 
9n  exhibition  of.  Tictorious  rash-* 
'iiess.  H^  wished  particukrly  to 
ino/viCt  why  lord  Weilesley' delay  td 
so  long  fz>  the  country,  after  his  ap- 

uolmbic  tQ  the  Spanish  embas97# 
this  si^liJQcjt  be  should  hereafter 
id  an  explanation  from  ther 
fiBh%  hpn*  gentjeman.  To  Spain, 
jipivevery  at  bst,  the  marquis  went^ 
9nd  tbere  what  were  his'  services  ? 
V^Jy  h$^  went  through  the  mum- 
xnery  of  dancing  on  the  French 
f)ag !  He  did  more,  he  visited  the 
Junta»  went  through  all  the  routine 
pf  etiquette,  and  religiously  toasted 
th$  popel — ^It  was  surprising,  in- 
ie^dy  t9  spe  him  so  soon  returning 
liter  his  flirtation  with  **  the  whore 
,<|f  .Babylon"  at  Cadiz.  On  his 
rie^uroy  of  ^ourse,  when  the  places 
\refe  ^o^ng'  about,  he  came  in  for 
bis  $harQ»  and  made  one  of  the  ad- 
iQinistration ;  an  admmistratioi), 
QiQ  members^  ^f  which  could  not 
iave  been^^lfiitvpguished,  had  it  not 
te^  fot  tlie'  motions  that  day  for 
flic  i^pi]^  .of  writs.  It  was  made 
up,  indeed,  oy  a  kind  of  political 
^  i>a^ot; — one  gentleman  (Mr.  Dun* 
"[as)  had  gone  the  entire  circumna- 

;ation  <?  offices,  from  the  board 

contml  to  the  Irish  secretary^ 

^p  !  .  The.rignt  hon.  gentknum 

^^  ^oweverj»  at  len^h  compiled 


anadmiiustration^  and  indeed  be 
had  fully  *  shown,  that,  supported 
by  llije  iavom-  of  the  court,  he  feh 
little  fear  in  stemminjsi;.  the  autho- 
rity of  the  people.  But  how  did 
th^  right  boo.  gentleman  proceed 
to  form  even  this  administration^ 
'Why,  the  very  first  application  he 
made  was  to  a  dear  friend  of  hts^ 
and  a  noble  lord,  with  whose  pin* 
cipleshehad  been  at  war  all  his 
political  bfe.  This  tender  was  re- 
jected by  them  rn  a  manner  worthy 
of  then*  dignrty  f  and  tlie  rebuff 
which  they  gave  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  would  have  daunted 
any  man  of  less  temerity  than  him«- 
self.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the 
country,  frdm  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Land's  End,  who  did  n^t  pro- 
jiounce  him  and  his  administratioii 
weak,  incapaUe>  and  inefficient* 
£ven  with  tne  addition  of  the  two 
colleagues,  who'  had  deserte4  theat^ 
they  were  feeble,  btit  they  thep 
stood  on  a  principle,  or  rather  in 
opposition  to  a  principle— bot  tuxW  * 
rejected  by.  aD  who  were  worthy, 
the  weak,  and  oM,  and  infirm,  were 
collected  from  the  hedges  and  high 
roads,  and  consorted  with  for  want 
of  better.  The  motley  combina^ 
tion  was  duly  appreciated  by  the^ 
people— *no  one  respected  tlMan— «^ 
they  might  now  exclaim,  <*Tlie 
church  IS  m  danger,**  but  every 
one  would  know  they  meant  **  My 
place  is  in  danger.'^  Threats  have 
been  held  out  by  the  nmners  of  the 
government^  that,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment would  be  now  resorted  to^ 
He  beh'eved  in  his  soul  government 
dared  not  realize  the  threat ;  but  if 
,  they  did^  it  would  only  leave  them 
ten  thnes  as  bad  as  they  were  be» 
fore.  Pompous  language  as  to  the . 
flourishing  s^ate  of  our  revenue  was 
however  held  out.  But  was  it  sound 
at  bottoi]|.?.W|is.Jdiere  a  legitimatt 
tnule  j    Was  it  not  a  systeip  of 

placing 
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placing  (by  the  requisition  of  li«  which  thi$    inCap^hk   jvinU>  b^ 

ceiises j  the  merchants   under  ;he  xbt'ir  offices*     **  It  has  bieefn  said  bf 

control  of  govcrtimenti    W&s    it  our  enemy  (said,  Mr,  W,),  that  thi» 

flot  rather  the  chicane  of  smug-  genius  of  France  guided  our*  ar<4 

glers  and  pirates,  than  the  fair,  R-  mies.    Alas!    it  now  presides  hn 

beral  commerce  of  merchants? — '  our  cabinet!  for  surely^  whetbitF, 

But   otir   <<  Treasury  A^as   full.*'  ^  consider  th6jr  ignoraacet  their 

Aye,  bjr  the  rigorous  severity  with  imbecility « their  bigotry,  orthcfati 

i^hich  tne  tales  were  coUectecL  Un<  with  which  ^royidence  vUits  .a]{ 

derthesystempursued»the.coll6ction  their  fneasures,  our  enem^i  hstd  hm 

of  the  property-tax  Would  soon  be  the  nominatioi^  could  i^ot  seleot 

in  the  nan^s  of  goyernment  collec*  men  .more  suitable  to  his  «ndl,  oc 

tors.    Indeed,  xhe  liberty  of  the  more  pernicious  to  our  interests*'* 
subject  was  directly  struck  at  by        The  chancellor    of  the  esche** 

the  method    by  which  the  taxes  quer  rose  and  said,  that  the  righl 

were  collected.  .  He  gave  it  as  his  hon.  memb(er  had  accused  him  of 

sfaicere  advice.  Let  an  oeconomicat  remaining    obstinately    silent    a) 

Reform  be^fijlituted  before  the  *<  last  night  to  all   the    charges    urge< 

ounce*' was  exacted,  and  the  coUn-  againsl;   his    adminiatration ;    an< 

iery 'reduced  to  despain    Let  a  gp^  t£it».  speaking  to  him,  an  indkB^* 

vemment  be  removed  to  which  tne  ment  of  several  counts  wai  noir 

_>le  have    refused  their  Confi-  preferred  against  him»  on  behalf 

ice.     Let  our  relative  situation  of  that  house  and  of  the^cound'yt 

^th  the  enemy  be  well  considered^  and  it  was  now  his  duty  to  flft^dg 

Let  the  policy  of  succouring  Spaiif  by  either  acknowledging  tlui  jua# 

be  also  weighed  under  the  existing  tice  of  the  charts,  or  puttiM 41118* 

cirtumstances  ;  Austria  gone^^the  fclf  upon  his  trial.     He  bad  b«Q^ 

French  force  concentrated,  and  that  charged  with  a  culpable  lolencc^  ^ 

country  their    only    object.    Th6  to  certain  differences  between  a  smj 

marquis  of  Wellesley  he  consider-  ble,  and  anotker  light  bon.  frieQA 

ed  completely  insignificant.-*— Who  of  his.  With  regard  to  this  chai^[%. 

was  he  ^    The  governor  of  India,  he  wished  to  say  as  little  sis  possif 

the  man  who  hsid  scarcely  escaped  ble  now^  or  at  any  other  time ;  butt 

the  censure .  of  that  house  for  hi^  he  should  state  this  ^mchy  that 

cruel  tyranny  f— the' man  who  had  with  regard  to  the  transacuons  tf^ 

assailed  the  press,  the  sacred  palla-  which  the  hon.. gentleman  had  dii 

dium  of  the  people !  the  ftiend  of  luded,  he  could  assure  him  and  tbf 

despotism— the  foe  of  liberty.  Good  house,  that  he  was  entirely  isno- 

God !  could  this  man  say  to  Bona-  rant  of  them  until  the  close  oT  th^ 

parte,  in  the  noble  indignation  of  last  session  of  parliament;  and  wkea 

insulted  virtue,  **  I  have  not  done  he  did  know  them,  he  did  not  con* 

as  you  have.**    Alas !    if  such  a'  ceivc,  whatever  might  be  the  mo* 

man  had  strength,  he   would  in-  tives  which  induced  his  right  hoflu 

deed  be  a  fearfiu  acquisition  to  such  friend  to  wish  for  the  reinoval  ot 

a  government ;  but  he  was  known,  the  noble  lord,  that  he  (the  ckan« 

and  therefore  weak  and  harmless,  cellor  of  the  exchequer)  should  b# 

Peace  should  be  the  cry  of  the  na-  a  party  in  them  $  more  e^ecially 

tion.     Peace— particularly  because  as  an  expedition  of  great  import- 

tbe  thraldom  of  millionjs  of  our  fel-  anee  was  at  that  time  in, great  for* 

Ibw^subjects  was   the  tenure  by  wardnes^,  with  which  the  tioble  lord 

B2  (Castle. 
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(Castlerea)^h ) ,  was  fintitn^tdy  con- ' 
ieetcdi    With  mpect  to  bimself,' 
fbe  ^itaa'tioti  ^was-  oy  no  means  an  * 
6!>jcct  of  his  own  desire  ;  and  had 
his  wishes  been  realized,  another 
^i-sbti  would  iittwih^ve  filled  the 
office  of  first  Idrd  6f  the  treasury. 
After  •  the-  dieath  of  the  duke  of 
Wrtikn  J, "  hi?-  majesty  had  com- 
iianded  himself  and  a  noble  frientf 
&t  his^to  apply  to  the  two  noble 
B>rds  allttded  to  (fcrds  Grcnville 
^d  Grey)  for  their  co-operation, 
I         in  otder  to  form  an  extended  admi- 
aistration.     If  was  in  consequence 
of*  this  command  he  had  made  the 
api^ication.    The  sitiisition  ©f  the 
dounfay  was  obriously  such  as  re- 
^vired  as  strong  an  administration 
fc  coiild  be  formed;  andxhe  did 
diint  there  were  circumstances  at 
flie  time  the  application  was  made^ 
ii^hich  renderect  it  not  improbable 
A^t' that    afpplication    would  not 
kave'been  unsuccessful.     But  if  he 
was  to  be -accused  of  arrogance, 
aid  of  wishing  to  tetgn  without  a 
rfval,  it  was  strange  that  he  should 
iSHvt  made  the  application  to  the 
«ro  noble .  lords j,  and  more  espe- 
cially when  he  itiioimed  the  house 
*  ikat  the  first  proposition  which  he 
should  have  made  to  them,  if  they 
Rad  given  him  an  opportunity  of 
ikating  it,  would  have  been  that 
Aey  diould  determine  who  should 
be  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
With  respect  to  himself,  he  again 
repeated,    that   it    was    a    situa- 
fion  which  he  did  not  desire.    The 
iteht  hoii.  gentleman  then,  at  con- 
siderable length,    went    over  the 
^^er'-tpptcs  in  discussion,  and  de- 
fSded  the  X  conduct    of  ministers 
^th  respect  to  tSe  expeditions. 

•  Mr.  Tierney  replied,   and    the 
'  Rouse  then  divided : 

*  For  the  amendment  "•-     167. 
-   For  the  original  address  -263 
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Adjourned  at  five  p'dock  in  the 
morning. 

When  the  address  was  brought 
up  on  "the  25th,  sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  rose,  and  said,  that  upon  the 
first  day  .of  the  session  he  had  been 
very  anxious  to  learn  what  effect 
the  recent  events  had  producetf  on 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  that 
house,"  and  to  hear  the  sentiments 
of  the  political  men  expressed  upon 
them.    He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  interest  of  the  public  could 
be. combined  with  itiC  opinions  and 
the  feelings  of  many  distinguished 
speakers  in  diat  assembly ;  and  it 
was  widi  the  utmost  mortificatioa 
he  perceived,. diat  the  unparalleled 
disasters  which  we  have  lately  suf- 
fered in  the  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure,  had  not  made  upon  the 
jnembers  of  tliar  assembly  the  im- 
pressions which  might  naturally  be 
expected.    Ministers  were  still  suij- 
ported  by  the  same  kind  of  majori- 
ties which   they    commanded    in 
tim*es  of  less  disaster:  they  were 
still  supported  by  the  same  men^ 
and  the  same  line  of  argument.. 
Seeing  this,  he  was  the  more  tho- 
roughly  convinced  of  the  necessity 
there  was  of  taking  into  early  con- 
sideration tliat  great  measure  which 
he  had  recommended  at  the  close 
.  of  the  late  session.     He  was  (he 
more  and  more  convmced  of  the 
absolute  and   urgent  necessity  of 
parliamentary    reform,    from   the 
whole  of  his  parliamentary  experi- 
ence  since  he  had  obtained  a  seat, 
in  that  room :  but  never  kid  any 
circumstances  occurred  which  gave 
more  strength  to  these  impressions 
than  the  circumstances  under  which^ 
parliament  had    lately  met.     He 
did  not  mean  to  compare  the  pre- 
tensions of  one  set,  of  public  men 
to  those  of  another,  but  he  never 
before  witnessed,  in  aiiy  debate,  the 
tneasures  of  any  set  of  ministers  sq 

com* 
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completely  abandoned  as  they  ap-  tlve  to  our  afrr^y  as  that,  of  Hcu- 

pwed  to  be  m  the  last  debate.  The  land.     A  .dispute  With   Amerk^, 

minister  really  seemed  not  to  have  of  a  very  serioos  jjature,  had  beoi 

a  word  to  say  in  his  defence.  provoked  by  the.  imprudence  .of 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  mihisters ;  and  yet,*  notwiths^ano- 

present  (imes,  what  name  could  be  ing  all  these  tfiisfortiir^es,  and  .the 

given  to  that  degree  of  imbecility  strange  bccurrenceJs  in  India/ mini- 

and  folly  which  mduced  ministers  ^ter^  wefe  supported  With  th^  samJB 

TO  advise  his  majesty  to  treat  with  steadiness  as  if  Aeseifhea^ures  ha^ 

contempt  and   msult  the  petition  been  prosperous.  'He  could  fed 

and  address  of  the  most  important  no  asperity  in  consid^Ing  this  cic- 

city  in  his  empire  ? — a  city,  which  cumstance,   as  it    only  served  to 

from  its  antiquity^  its  wealth,  and  confirm  that  opinion  vfhh   which 

great  importance  in  the  s;ate,  had  his  mind  was  intimately  and  strong- 

always  been  treated   with  distin-  ly  impressed,  of  the  necessity  of  m 

guished  attention  by  all  former  so-  ioia!  change  of  system^  and,  as  the  ' 

vereigns.     THis  distinguished  at-  only  means  of   obtaining  *such  a 

tention  was  due  to  the  city  of  Loa«  change,  a  reform  in  the  represent 

don,  not  less  from  its  ancient  pri-  tation  of  the  people.     He  thought 

▼ileges  than  from  its  real  conse-  those  gentlemen  wrong  who  stoppca 

quence  in  the  state.    He  could  not  short  to  compare  the  merits  .of  one 

avoid    ndtTcing    that    even    some  set  of  ministers  with  another,    ijt 

flight  had  recently  been  shown  to  "was  the  whole  system  which  wa$ 

the  gentlemen  of  that  assembly.  It  wrong,  and  which  ought  ta'be  air 

liad  been  ciistom.iry-  formerly  t6  tered.         ,              .    i>     ..  .^    -^ 

have  the  king's  speech  read  the  When  it  wasc6nsidered.for  firhat 

night  before  at  the  Cock-pit,  and  agreat  length  of  time  this  countrjf 

aferwards  it  was  usual   to  send  nad  been  ruled  by  2(  benevolent 

copies  of  it  to  the  different  mem-  sovereign,  whose  reigfi   was  con7 

bers,  thai  they  might  have  suffi-  stantly  unfortunate — who  was  ever  j 

cient -notice  of  wliat  was  to  be  the  successive  year  compelled  to  regret 

subject  of  discussioTb    Thi»  usage  the  necessity   of   imposing    fresh 

was  now  abandoned.  .burdens  upon  his  people;    some 

We  were  told,  that  that  most  would     attribute     this     coristani 

disastrous  expedition  to  the  Scheldt  course  of  misfortunes  to  some  ma- 

was  intended  as  a  coup-de-main  \  but  B^ant  star  which  ruled  at  the  pei 

it  Was  managed  in  such  a  manner,  ^riod  of  his  accession.     It  was  not; 

that  Bonaparte  apprised  his  officer  however,  necessary  for  the 'member* 

commanding  in  thtese  parts,  of  our  of  that  assembly  to  look  to  any 

intended  eoup-de^mdm^  no  less  than  stars,  but  only  to  themselves.    ^U 

three  months  bef()re  the  ssuling  of  our  was  there,  and  on  tHe  floor  of  that 

expedition*    There  was  an  iiisinu-  rcom^  that  he  saw^  the  organized 

atibn  in  the  speech,  that  the  ezpe-  causes  of    all  the  calamities  and 

dition  to  Walchcren  had  in  part  evils  which  afflicted  and  oppressed 

succeeded  ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  this  country — it  was  there  he  savl> 

expected  tliat  the  public  shonld  that  tffeft,  under  Whose  shade  Aq 

consider  it  in  an)C  other  li^ht  than  salutaryplant  could  thrive.     Thtf 

as  a  most  completely  disastrous^and  fi^its!  or  that  tree  were  bitcemcss 

disgraceful  ^failure.     The  expedl-  anJgrief  to  th'fe  people  of  EngJand.* 

tioa  'to  Spain?  wai  as  neSirly  destmci  He  had  high  authority  for  saying,' 

B  S  that 
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tbat  it  w^s  ^r  to  ju4gr  of  the  tree 
by  the  fruit ;  an^  "mat  the  tree 
which  beareth  nol  good  frijit  shpHld 
.^hewn  down,^'  Jtwas.th^t  cor*- 
|Tiptipn  which  struck  its  root  in  th^t 
'f$at^  and  ^,$seihb)7  which  had 
broughta  ^4  which  continued  to 
brings  so  ina^ny  evils  Qpon  the 
eountry.  (t  wa^  that  wnioh  de* 
stroyed  pur  ns^ion.s^  honour  abroad* 
ky  its  intcrferenpe  with  our  army 
and  navy.  This  ^orruption;^  which 
w^  the  c^nse  of  4II  our  xnisforf 
tunes,  he  ^ould  constantly  oppose. 
"ft  was  to  parlianten^ary  reform  \h^ 
m  looked)  to  remedy  a][l  ou^  evihb 
^nd  Ileal  the  |ufierix^s»  of  this  in- 
jured people, 

'  Mr.  Yorli^e  said,  that  before  he 
proceeded  tq  observe  on  the  topics 
firged  by  tjiei  hon-  baronet,  he 
^ould  reques|:  to  call  the  attention 
bf  the  hojAse  la  the  terms  he  used 
ti|rougbp\;^t  th^  whole  course,  of  it« 
xhe  SbUt  baronet  had  never  ade 
4re8s^4:.op:  ^U^d^d  to  them  as  the 
|ious^  of  commoo^  i  but  be.  had 
%lways  <;a)]ed  that  house  ^^  xoom'^ 
or  "  ^his  a;^wiibly,"  by  lyhicb  be 
^o^y  se^Qi  to  inffpr^  that  they  wer$ 
\att  tibe  representatives  pf  the  peor 
V  The  right  honourable  menir 
then  entere4  «tto  ^  geueraj  if^ 
ipe  of  the  condutt  oi  mii^isters, 
^d  of  t]^e  events  of  the  kte  caniF 
S^Ik^  ^^  cQx^tendedf  that  ijit 
Ibps  ^xp^ahiom  were  not  subjects  of 
vi^paralleled  calamity  and  disgrace* 
^e  adverted:  to  the  army  in  ppato, 
ffiiok^  highly  iu  favour  of  Iprd 
v[«^^\gtPc^•«.«Blc^did  mfliuty  taf 
^t$^  and  ei^apr^ipary  courage 
^d  ^Ivity  i  d^ied  that  any  di&r 
:e  axtadied  to  tbat  C3|3e4itipn, 
laip^tisd  thajt  lord  WeUington 
)^ld  b^ve  btenset  up  aj^  a  n^rl^ 
cen^j!^  and  s^^tacl^ 
fid^  W])icbrea4  rose.  9fi4,€i^ 
•frvod,  t)ifl^  he  ba4  ^  ayi^ndoH^ 


which  hs^d  beeo  juAt  read  to  the 
bouse:  viz.  that  after  ti^c  pafii« 
graph  of  the  address  whi^  relates  to 
the  supply  to  his  majesty,  he  should 
propose  that  words  to  the,  foUow* 
inf  effect  should  be  insertecl  :^- 

**  That'in'justice  to  his  majesty's 
subjectSf  who  have  so  long  and  so 
patleutly  borne  a  system  ^  severe 
taxation,  which  the  long  continUT 
ance  of  the  war  has  rendered  necesv 
sary>  they  would  immediately  ap* 
ply  themselves  to  the  consideration 
and  adoption  of  ui^  an  o^oiiomi<v 
cal  reform^  as  would  not  only  be 
consi^ent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
STate>  bur  gratify  the  feelings,  and 
in  some  degree  alleviate  the  sjoSkn* 
ings,  of  a  loyaj  people,"  ^ 

On  the  question  being  put  upoA 
this  amendmenti 

The  chancellor  of  the  excheqi^er 
declared,  that  in  his  opinion  tbm 
was  /7o  o^oiien  for  the  adoption  q( 
the  amendment  of  the  honoui]^ble 

§entleman»  and  expressed  his  ceafiv 
ence  that  the  house  wouldnotagcee 
to  it.  As  to  what  the  honourable 
genileman  had  Sfud  with  nispeciutp 
^le  grinding  operation  of  the  taxcAt 
he  would  s^>peal  to  thehousp*  whe- 
ther it  was  right  to  hold  out  to  the 
country,  that  tai^es  imposed  b|r  laws 
enacted  by  its  re^presentativesr  in 
{parliament  were  severe  and  oppre^ 
sive,  afi  the  honourablf  member-bail 
represented  them. 

Aftto  a  few  observations  ftom 
Mr,  Ponsonby,  lord  Templp*  and 
Mr.  Wh^rton^  the  hoose^vided-— 
Ayea      -      •    '  54» 
Noes     '-      •      95- 
We.  understand  an  amendmeot 
was  afterwards  proposed  b^  Mr« 
Ticn^y;  upon  which  also  %  di* 
yifiw  took  p)ac«^ 

Noes       .      •    log 
TIh^  house  adjooratdf 
la  t^ie  hpi]fc.Q£  }qf4ffr  cm  tbf 
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?6A,  the  earl  of  Liverpool  moved  of  the  blunders  of  minister^,  in  «fr- 
tBe  t&anks  of  the  House  to  lord  lectin)^  Antwerp  as  the  object  of  % 
vi«count  Wellingtoa  for  the  skill  coup-de.main  attack— of  the  delay  at 
and  abiHty  displayed  by  him  in  the  flushing,  which  occslsioned  siidi  sk 
battle  of  Talarera.  TWs  was  op-  dreadful  itiortiilfty  amongst  Oiir 
posed  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  troops — on  their  setecdon  of  a( 
could  not  consider  tliat  a  victory,  e^eneral  for  this  enterpriiSe.  His 
of  which  die  results  were  that  our  lordship  said,  he  Would  makls  nor 
Sfckandwonnded  fell  mto  the  hands  personal  objection  to  lord  Ch^r- 
of  the  enemy.— The  earl  of  GroS-  ham ;  but  without  an  idesf  of  hurt- 
venor  spoke  on  the  same  sidei  pro-  ing  an  indivirfuars  feelings,  'hfe* 
testing  a^hist  the  introduction  of  must  express  his  surprise  at  such  atv 
the  principle,  that  the  thanks  of  the  appointment.  He  should  have 
hoQse  diould  be  given  merely  for  looked  to  some  hardy  and  ylgot^ns 
the  display  of  mihtary  valour  and  veteran,  some  man  kijiown'to  bif  i 
energy.— Lord  Mountjoy  contend-  soldier,-  and  to  whom  tbtf  soldier 
ed,  that  an  important  Victory  had  ri^ight  have  looked  up  With  toti^^ 
been  gained  at  Talavera,  and  on  dence.  There  was  bttt  ontf.solu^ 
that  account  the  general  in  chief  don;  the  project  whi<5h  none  but 
bad  a  title  to  ail  the  honours  that  themtnistry  donld  undersund,  none 
conld  be  bestowed  on  him: — and  but  the  ministry  could  et'ecute^;—-/^^ 
the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  softer  an  ntheraBie  offspring  of  their  Aldg^^^^ 
able  derence  of  his  brother's  con-  th  unhappy  barttSng  txfhich  bori  iH  aU 
<iiict,  said,  that  he  had  as  just  a  iti  moven^ent'sfhimlarho/ttecfimiifiii 
claim  to  the  reward  which  the  mo-  incapacities  of  all  its  parents — ^was'  n6t 
tbn  was  intended  td  rrant,  as  any  to  be  committed  into  the  mde  dndf 
noble  lord  who  had  ever  been  uncourteous  hands  of  a  isirangfdr. 
faonoQied  by  a  similar  distinction,  What  were'  the  prospects^  with 
or  even  as  any  noble  lord  can  have  vriiich  we  commenced  the  cam- 
to  the  hereditary  tide  whkh  he  now  paign  ?  An  army,  strong  in  nam* 
epioys.  Th^  lords  Grey  and  Gren-  bers,  high  in  discipline,  well  known 
vine  were  against  the  motion  :  it  in  spirit :  that  army  had  be^  sent' 
was,however,cafried  without  a  divi-  to  pensh  in  the  chamiil-houser  of^ 
sion ;  after  whidi  ^notions  of  thanks  Holland.  We  had  allies^  prepared^ 
CO  the  inferior officers'and  army  were  to  make  a  fierce  dnd  final  strujgdcT 
passed  unanimously.     Siniilar  mo-  against  the  common  oppressor.  We 


dons  were  afterwards  moved  and 
carried  in  the  house  of  commons. 

Iii  the  house  of  conmions,  on 
die  same  day,  Mr.  Bankcs  gave 
oodce  of  his  intention  to  revive  the 
^neiition  of  reversionary  grants, 
by  bringin^^  in,  on  a  future  day, 
a  bill  for  the  perpetual  pisevention 
«f  grantini^  offices  in  reversion. 
After  this^  jand  seme  other  notices. 

Lord  Porchester  rose  to  make  a 


had  wasted  the  resources  of  the 
country;  we  had  killed  the  ho|^  of 
our  allies.  If  there  was  ever  at 
time  for  inquiry,  a  time  inwhidrit 
was  connected,  not  widi'our  fam^^ 
but  with  our  being,  it  Wfis  the  pre^* 
sent«  The  expecudon  of  the  coun- 
try, said  die  noble  lord,  is  directed 
towards  us.— Sir,  I  do  not  speak 
here  in  die  language  or  feeling  of  a*^* 
party;  'ds  to  Uiis  house ;  *ds  to  u«f, 


modoa  relative  to  the  expedition '  the  eye  of  every  xlian  whd  thinks' 

to  Walcberen.     His  lorcbhip  en-  .  for  the  countrv,    is  turned;     He 

MMt  inta  4  comtoidkefisiv^  review    implored*  the  house  not  to  sofi^r' 

f  ■     B  4  the 
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the  stam  of  the  n^intsterial  weakness 
to  fix  upon  their  purity,  not  to  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  hy  a 
blind^  confidence  in  the  faith  of 
jiien  who^had  already  deceived 
the  hopes  of  the  eippire.  He  had 
b.ut  one  question  to  propo&e,  In- 
quiry, or  no  Inquiry?  For  that 
purpose  he  should  niove  for  "  a 
cojumittee  of  the  whole  house  on 
Monday  neit^  to  take  into  consi- 
deration'the  policy  and  conduct  of 
the  expedition  tp  Walcheren." 
.  Mr.  Windham  seconded  the  mo- 

.Mr.  tiroker  rose,  ^nd  said,  he 
had  heard  with  ereat  personal  plea- 
sure the  splenaid  oratory  of  the 
noble  lord,  and  of  the  hon.  se-. 
cbnder; 'but  good  oratory,  like  good 
poetry,  was  better  for  a  li||le  fiction. 
—The  noble  lor.d'5  assertions  had 
bieen  ipade  with  confidence;  but 
he,  though  he  cQuld  not  boast  of 

•  the  same  confidence  with  the  noble 
lord,  yet  w5uld  affirm  most  strong- 
ly that  the  noble  lord's  facts  were 
incorrect,  or  grently.  exaggerated. 
He  would  ask  whether  it  would  be 
to  deal  respectfullv  by  his  majesty 
tjtyote  for  this  inquiry,  when  he  had 

.  assured  them  that  satisfactory  docu- 
ments should  be  laid  before  them, 
l^h^'  hoiu  gentleman  concluded  by 
i^o.ving  the  previous  question. 
I  Mr.  Bathurst  objected  to  the  in- 
tpoducLion  of  his  majesty's  name  in 
th^  ^debate,  aiwi  expressed  his  inten- 
tion ,of  voting  for  inquiry. 

Mr.  Fuller  declarecl  himself  of 
the'  same  opinion  .w^h  the  right 
h'oo.  gent,  who  had  just  sat  down : 
buxr  really,  gentlemen  generally 
spoke  so  Iqng,  that  he  \vas  almost 
tempted  to  leave  the  room.  How- 
eycr,  as  there  were  so  many  of  them 
in  the  house^  if  they  would  but 
thortea  (heir  speeches,  it  wpuld  af- 
fpTi^  an/bppoitunity  to  hear  the 
scof^e'i^ls  of  m^j;^Jablc  genUemen, 


\   J 


who  would  be  prtvented. by  long-- 
winded speeches  from  addressing 
the  house  at  all.     As  .to  what  had 
been  said  respecting  the  language 
of  the  king's  speech,  and  the  ad-. 
dress,   that  was  of  little  significa- 
tion, because  they  all  knew,  that . 
these  were  always  drawn  up  in  a 
compli  mentary  for  m .     He  was  not 
for  any  new-fangled  doctiines,  for 
altei  ing  or  reforming  the  state  of 
the  representation  in  th.it  house; 
but  he  thought   that    parliament, 
should  go  further  than  the  present 
inquiry,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  examine    into  sinecure  offices. 
They  ought  to  take  caie  tliat  no 
man  should  hold  a  place  without 
doing  tlie  duties  of  the  ofiice.  They 
should  ascertain  what  every  man 
did  for  the  money  he  received.    It 
was  rnore   particularly   necessary 
now,  when  the  tax-gatherers  wexe 
at  every  man's  door,  threatening, 
to   proceed  to  extremities  .unless 
they  were  paid  ;  and  when  the  or* 
ders  for  such  rigour  were  given  by 
persons  holding  sinecure, offices  of 
ten  or  twenty  thousand   si  yean 
He  should,  therefore,  support  the 
motion. 

The  cliancellor  of  the  exchequer 
opposed  tlic  motion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  papers  would  be  laid  before 
the  liouse  on  Mondiy,  and  then 
would  be  the  time  for  the  mem- 
bers to  examine  whether,  any  in- 
quiry was  necessary.  Several  other  ^ 
members  spoke  upon  the  question  \ 
when,  the  question  beini;  loudly 
called  for,  strangers  were  ordered 
to  withdraw,  when  the  motion  for 
a'djourning  the  debate  was  negatived 
without  a  divrsion. 

A  division  then  tool^  ph^ce  on 
the  previous  question : 

Ayes  -  -  186  ' 
Npcs  w  ■-  1^5 

^Tajoiity  against' mihi^lcrl.  Nine ! 

Lord'PorcbQster'^  motion  was 

^     then 
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theBcaiTied»t(ruboutadmsfaii»«lKl    to.    Mr.  Baxilces  nbxt  iiK)ived»  af-: 
-  after  some  discussion  the  following    ter  'an-  introdn^ory    speech^  "For 
'Friday  was  fixed  for  the  a|)pokit«    leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  per- . 
mcnt  of  a  committee*  *    -     ..  petoal  an  act  passed  last  year  to' 

An  inqniry  being  now  instiiutod:  prevent  die  granting  offices  in  f»»' 
in  opposition  to  the  \rhole  force  of*  version.  He  was  supported  by  per-' ' 
the  administration,    it  becan^e  a-  sonsof  all  parties;  as  Mr.  H.Tfaom» 
matter  of  serious  concern  with  tber    t09»   Mr.  Ponsonby,    sir .  Samtrei: 
friends  of  the  accused,  how  they     Romilly,  and.  others  ;  butthe  ini<»r' 
should  ward  off  the  blow  which    nister,  Mr.  Percevai,  gaue  it  hisdfr-t 
was  intended  to  be  struck  by  the  'cided  opposition :  after  a  long^de*. 
ipvestigauon.    The  events  of  the-  bate,  whqn  the  question  was  - pm» ' 
last  session,  as  they  related, to  an.  it    was   carried    by  - acclamatioa, * 
open  investigation  of  the  charges    scarcely  a  single  voice  was  heard ' 
exhibited  against  his  royal  highness ,  to  join  that  of  the  chancellor  of  tbcr  ^ 
the  duke  oiYork,  ,had  shown  that    exchequer.  After  thh,  Mr«  Bankes 
the  public  were  alive  to  the  interests    moved  for  the  appointnoent  of  th»^ 
of  the  country,  and  unanimous  in    finance  committee,  which  was  can- ' 
their  abhorrence  of  the  corruptions  -  ried  according  to  his  own  wishes,  - 
and  abuses  that  si^med  tg  creep  in-    though  vehemently  opposed  by  the  » 
to  eoveniment ;  it  was  i\ow  resol-    minister.      Three  times,    indeed*  • 
ved  to  stiHe  as  much  as  possible  the    hefound  himself  in  a  minority  ;  but*  • 
voice  of  the  people,  by  preventing    no  ways  affected  with  what  fonaer-  * 
them  a  place  in  the  gallery  of  the    ly  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  irai^*> 
house  of  commons.     Mr.  Yorke,    becility  in  counsels,  he  retained  bur 
accordingly^  moved  the  standing    place  as  if  nothing.of  th*  kind  had 
orders    ior    excluding    strangers,    occurred.  .  *  r:  >        "i 

which  was,  day  after  day,  and  On  the  1st  o£  Felirdary,  Mr.  ^ 
through  the  whole  investigation,  Horner  moved,  for  a  variety  of  ac-i : 
regularly  enforced.    An  attempt^    counts  and  rctoms  respectmg' the - 


as  will  be  seen,  was  made  by  Mr. :  present  state  k£  the'cihrulattng 
Sheridan  to  rdpeal  the  obnoxious  '  dium  and  the  bullion  trade.  He' 
standing  order,  but .  his  motion  did  Aot  believe  that  the  high  price-f 
was  rejected ;  and  the  inquiry  end-  of  gold  and  the  depreciation  o£pa» " 
ed  in  an  approval  of  the  expedi-  .  per  were  to  be  ascribed  to  t)>e  issue  ^ 
tion  by  a  small  majority  of  the  of  Country  bank«notei :  he  did  hot. 
bouse :  it  led,  however,  to  other  .  pretend  to  form  aniacc&rate  co^i^a 
matters  of  considerable  importance,  elusion  on  the  subject,  but  he^ton^  » 
as  the  several  departments  of  this  jectured  that  the  high  price  of  gold ' 
volume  will  show.  might  be  pnetKlikcea   partly  by  a 

On  the 3 1st,  Mr.  Ward  moved    larger  circulation. of  bank  of  £n- 
the  oiavy  estimates,    the  total  of    gland  paper  than  was.  necessar^^  * 
which  was  10,897,381/.  I^ing  more    and  partly  by  the  -oircttnistances  m 
than  a  million  less  than  the  esti-    which  the  foreign  trade  of    this 
mates  of  last  year.    This  ri^uc  tion    country  was  placed;  by:  which  av 
he  accounted  for  twowa^^s;  first*    continual  deinaad- fi]^;bttDi«n  was' 
from  the  new  regulation  tor  keep*    produced  for  thr  pn^iose  of  carry-  > 
ing  public  accounts,  and  secondly,  -  iqg  on  some  of  the  xnost  ioipdrtafit  • 
from  an  aaual  diminution  of  ex-,  branches  of  oarcoxnmerce.    Such' 
pense.     The  motioi^  was  agreed    is  the|>ur€hase  ofnavglttotcrfrotfi* 

the 
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tte   Bikie^  md  tbe   piorelikie  of  ii4foM,  6r\  iil  oe^assioii^  be  c&tu^ 

g^n  fron  d^e  €oaa»f  of  the  ent^  tinned  ;  and  that  persons  shoulii 

my.    He  coacladtd  an  able  speech  make  a  frad^  of  what  thef  obCftin 

wnh  jBevng  ibr  **  tht  letBTHn  of  from  the  ?alleriee,-  amoh^  "whont 

cfar  lapoffts  and  e^orts  of  buili op  v#iM  lo  be  fou^d  isteft  of  aU  d^serip* 

aad  fereign  cobf  tlse  adiowit  of  doos:  bankrupts, loetery*offlce  kee{x 

bsdMOtes  and  doHars*  the  ikisnk  eris  footmen>  and  decayed  tnKks- 

ber  of  Ikenses  for  the  is^ae  of  coiva^  men.    He  had  (leard  those  proprie-* 

nr  bankriiotes,  the  c^ancity  of  bulx  tOr»  Of  papers  had  talked  of  the  in- 

Kaft  aad.  coin  seimd  ai  about  to  be  jnAi«$e  of  closing  -doors*    This  was 

iUegttf  e^Dortedy  Bee***  The  motion  tftk^n^  up  the  s^ect  as  if  the  ^td^ 

w^carrfed,  which,  witkyothers  of  mission  of  strangers  into  the  gaL» 

a  nniiar  natBre^  led  to  the  appomt^  lery  was  a  pr^tlege ;  but  tt  was  it» 

meat  of  oonnittces^  whoie  report  such  thing  t  and  though  he  might 

nmst  befeferred  to  our  neztrolume.  perhaps  mink  it  useful,  stfter  haying 

When^fr.  Shezkiaikt  on  the  dth  sO'long  pretailed,  he  did  not  allow 

of  Februaeyrixiofedfinr  a  committee  it  to  be  a  privilege.     He  did  not 

to  insider  of  the  prDpriety  oi  re-  tkink  accounts  in  the  d^iily  papers 

fencing  the  standmg  order,  whieh  were  so  desirable  as  many  othete 

enables  any  individual  member  to  .  did.    They  had  lately  reviled  go** 

eidade  strangeis  from  the  gallerf  vemment  so, far  us  to  assert,  taat 

c^  the  hoDse»  he  showed  the  in£oiu  some  of  their  contemporades  w^ , 

iistnqr  iof  the  order,  with  others  in  the  pay  of  goipemmeht, '  What 

than  existing^  on  thetv  books,  and  on  did  this  prove  ?  Not  the  valn^  bi' 

•that  aecoast  he,  said  a  revision  was  actual  importance  of  papers;  but 

higUyBBcessaryr  at  the  same  time-  it  clearly  showed  that  if  govcmment" 

he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  theM  could  Ymw  them  in  tfe^ir  pav,  then 

ne««l:  codd  arise  9ii  occasion  when  papet-s  were  liable  to  be  let  fbf 

Strangers  Mya^t  to  be*  escfaided,  hit«*-HO  be  "bought  and  sold*-*aii4 

bftf  he  did  wish  tol»ve  tbe  erder  the  press^  whieh  has  been  thoughE 

sO'fBodi£cd»  that  it  should  not  de>>  in  this  country  the  palladittm  of  iu 

pead  upDtt  the  cafvice  or  pleasuw  liberty,  was  kf ways  to  be  purckaseeF 

of  any  individual   member^   bat  by  die  highest  bidder.    He  didifot 

sbeaB|rbe  sutouttsai  to  tbe  decision  \fhk  to  esceblish  such  a  power  in 

of  the  honar.  the  press,  as  to  enable*  it  to  conmd 

,   Mt^  Wiiidham^  didinot  see  that  paifiamem*    He  did  not  kno^  any* 

aajr  adirantagea  accrued  to   ti»  of  the  conductors  of  the  press*;  but 

cosM^  from  die  tasmoer  in  w4iich  he  understood  rheni  to  be  a  set  of 

the  debates  were  givea  to  Ar  pub*  men' who  would  givr  in  to  tbe  eoiv 

lie :  be  did  iwt  hnoiw  what  wav  tin!  rupt  misrepresentation  of  opposite 

value  to  their  (Constituents  of  kww*'  sides:  and  he  was,  therefore,  db^ 

mrwhat  waapassinantthlithouse,  t«rmined  not  to  \end  bis  hand  tb 

TiU  withav  the   last  twenty  or  abrogate  an  order  which  was  made 

thoty  7»ax%  it:  not  only  was  nor  to  correct  an  abuse,    (fe  did  not 

paactisaA'as<iioprylnicitwasin0teveii  like  topait  wirii  a  standing  order, 

pccniMidfea  niblisls  the  debates  of  winch,  though  it  might  have  run  tof 

that^ionsr,  Marwasoneofthosgwho  rust,  would  net  m  former  times' 

VHmk  ihfteitnifirntian  as  it  was :  he  have  led  to  any  mischief ;  a»4  he 

didiwtlilBritas.itisi    £f  this  had-  could  see  no  reason  w:hy  it  shottld 

~  itwasaoxowoathai^  new  be  laM  prostrate  at  dhw  fddrofi 

the 
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€be  vsrj  worshipfoU  butbt^WMiU 
not  say  ancieat,  corporsitioa  of  Lon^ 
don  prioisrs.  Tkote  g&oXij  ha4 
iheir  &¥ODritefl»  HU  iioooorable 
friend  waft  estefoitd  asd  baikd  bf 
tbem  as  a  geotfral  patron  of  the 
jLondoA  prett.  He  tho^^  tbr 
liottse  oimic  to  discard  a  lort  gi 
disgzacenil  objection  to^ils  procMd- 
iagsy  and  maintain  those  n4as  afid 
orden  ivhisfa-  havf  so  long  pdr%> 
Tailed.  Fortfa£sarr9<V5oaihes!boald 
certainly  give  hift  ikh"  againtt  iHc 


I.ocd  FolkestOM  agrttd  with  tbt 
xigh(  honouzabk  gentlwnan  ^Ms; 
WindbiUB)  inaomeof  hnposiuonst 
la  wfaa£  be  bad  stated,  oi  ;fae  v«v 
nalfty  o£  the  press^  be  believed 
that  he  wai  p^wtly  correct  i  and  be 
also  concurred  with  bin>  in  believe 
iBflT  thai  lhe  confttitntfteQ,.had  noc 
grown  better  witlwa  tba  list  thirty 
or  foity  years ;  biu  1be  did  not 
thmktbat  the  detenoratioa  wfai<h 
had  taken  place  withia  tba(  time 
]^ooeeded  at  all  fitiom  the  publican 
tion  of.  the  debaM»  There  weiie 
timesy  indeed*  in  wKicb^he.was  al^ 
osost  ashaoaifid  of  th^deba^  beiog 
jtiblishad.  th^  later  than,  y^teiv 
day,  questions  bad  been  argued  on 
kodi  sides  of.  the  ho«Mi^  meccJy.  ena 
party  piriociplesi  s^nd  a%if  the  onty 
«iy«i^  was  (heiet4Aai<\9of  offieehy 
one  sel,of  mefv  ^  the  displacing 
them  br  the  odier  poKty.  l|;ie  ber 
lieved  that,  on  ^  preeeiit  oocasiMi, 
k  was  the  jgeaesal  wash  of  the-i)ouse 
th»t  tbe  iac[uir](  shonhi  be  pnbiic; 
and,tfaat  suca  a  course  woutd  be 
the  most  likely  to  secure,  the  confix 
dence  of  the  poUic* 

Mr^Yorhe  said^  m«st»  hc^ever* 
protest^  as  long  a&  these  atandinnf 
orders,  continoe^  in  fcrce^  against 
tbe  soppositioa,  tbai,the»e  wa«aoj 
necessity  for  a  i^aMnber.  who  sboota 
10091^  the  ordei^  to  accomt  fpik  the 
.MBftone  Tffhifb  ]iuiaee<L  hlrtL,  iq  .  t^ 


do.  He  bad^  howewr,  no  etje«- 
lion  to  state^  that  he  had  felt  it  hk 
indispensable  doty  to.move  the  co- 
der onihe  present  occasiont  from  a 
consideration  of  the  many  grMi 
misrepresentation^  and  mis-state- 
ments,  which  went  fortb  to  tbe 
public  last  year,  on  a  very  hnpeo* 
tant  inqnir^  bslbrethat  honse.  ft 
had  been  said,  that  the  faoiue  wp^ 
tK^  to  be  considered  as  the  gsaad 
inquest  of  the  nation,  and  that  thef 
wese  i^^  the  sitnatnenof  agvand  j^unrp. 
If  that  were  the  case,  he  would  ask 
all  those  iMBBibers,  wImv  l«ke  hiai^ 
bad  oiteok  been  ongraod  jariei» 
whether  sixb  a  right  bad  ever  be«i 
set  up  or  thought  of,  ofr  a  right  of 
'  stiaagera  attending  at  the  ^^saad 
}arie»  fior  the  poxpose  oC  puUtshiag 
their  proceedings?  In  fiictv  no  .such 
persons  evor  were  adoutted.  Such 
itpaacticemest  prodocoinfiiuteiaP 
coavenience  and  miscfaief ;  and  if 
it  were  askad,i  why  werO'  not 
strangers  excluded  upon,  the  itk* 
quiry  Ust  year  I  he  must  say  ftr 
bimselAi  t^  be  did  ftel  tbe  deep- 
est shame  that  he  had.not  upon  that 
occasion  monred  the  stuadms  qvitrm 
He  certainly  sliould  have  done  a^ 
if  he  had  bm  at  alt  swaxae  of  tfae 
^natitre  of  the  case,,  or  suspected* 
how  it  would  havetumed  out*  He 
thought  tk«t,  undcK  God,  it  was  to 
the  privileges,  of  that  house  tba( 
the  commonwealth  owed  its  6a&ip» 
and  that  if  era*  diose  prlvili||ee 
should  be  taken  away,  tbe  consti- 
tutioa  itself  would  aoonbe  tarn- 
]^bd  under.  &ot. 

Mr*.  Tiesiney  and  Mr.  Lytafattm 
Spelcefbr  the  motion,,  as  did  Mr. 
^ecer  Moore,  who.^fiered  into  a 
'vindication,  of  the  editors  of  tho 
luondon  oewspapers»,  a&  m  cham  of 
meritorious  indiyiduala  who  did 
much  to  enlighten. the  poblk  jnladb^ 
-   Sir    .Francis    Burdett.    theii 

jm^  9|id*  ssiUr  Ir  mat  eidvcnhft 

te 


»  •    "  4  II  r  f  t's  H  /?  N  B  *^,' 

to  rnany  of  the  doctrines  which*  he  their  eyes  against  the  opinion  of 

had  h^rd,  and  which  he  only  foun5  the -pubfic  upon  that  transaction^ 

feult  w^th  as 'inapplicable  ta  the  He-felt  it  his  dufy,  while  a  xnem- 

^Ttesent  sikuation  of   the  "country,  berofparliament,  to  speak  the  truths 

If  h*  <jotild  see'  in  that!  house  a  body  and  i  he  whole  trujth,  In  that  house ; 

of  geiltfenieTT  fairly  and  freely  se-  but  at  the  same  time  he  knew  he 

•leeted  hfy-the  people,  as  the  chosen  must  speak  it  in  a  manner  agreea- 

j^ardians   of   their  rights;    if  he  We  to- the  order  of  the  bouse,  and  , 

-«ould  see  no  placemen  Or  pension-  conformable  to  those  principles  of 

'€T9  within  these  walls,  and  that  no  -common  decency  which  gentieroen 

<drropt  or  undue  influence  could  mtist  observe  in  every  assemblr. 

>tff<er  be'  supposed  to  operate  on  the  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  evi- 

•infndtf  of  "any  of  die  members  of  dence  was  given  in  the  newspapers 

%at   assembly,  then,  mdeed,  he  with  ^eat  correctness,  and  'that 

•iliould;.seeno  partieular  objection  the  d^ates  were-^also  given  with 

«fO  the  itiquiry  oting  conducted  irt  considerable  exactness  and  eonsii. 

.«ecfet,  and  the^eviden<ie being  given  denible  lability.  •     It' -appeared  to 

jto  the  ^blic  in  the  manner  'that  him  that  the  reports  >Vere  much 

wts  now  proposed'.     Unfortunate-  more  likely  to-be  corredt,  when^ 

ly,  howkVer,   the  house  stood,  in  as  in  4^  present  wi*y;  •teveraldif- 

the  eye  of  the  public,  iii  a  very  dif-  fierent  men  were  taking  notes'  at  a 

fnient  situatiou.    They  stood  ufi-  time.  'When  hecalWff  iif^t/ti  Ihe 

Ver  circumstances  of  gfeat  suspf***  bouse  -to-  endeayoiff  to  stand  well 

c\Wi.  {No^N&y  from  some  members  m  irt   the   opinion' of  the  .public,    it 

ihe  irtauirj  hmehJ)-  It  had  been  con*  would.ajjpear  a^  if  he  was  less  tm- 

*sidered  by  some  that  they  were  on  pressed  now  than  he  had  b€teri  here- 

'their  last  legs.  '  As  for  his  patt,he  tofore  of  the  necessity  of  Reform* 

greatly  feared  that  they  haso  not  a  He  should,  ho^ver^-  assure  them, 

legto  stand  upon.       -      •  that  this  was  not  the  case.     The 

•    The  chancellor  of  th'e  exchequer  functions  that  the  hduse  bad  inow 

fbse  to  order.    He  stated,  that  in  toperfolm  were  very  different  from 

his  opiAfion  ft  was  highly  disorderly  t^obe  Of '^  grand*  jury.     A  grand 

•to 'Sasert  that  the  house  of  com-  jury  deten»m«d*'''C«'V*'^i»'«' evil 

nibns  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  dence;    whereas  the-  ^ouse  were  ' 

The  speaker  said,' that  it  was  nowtohearevjidenoeonboth'sWes; 

highly  disorderly  for  any  Wember  and  to  cdme  to  a  deterhiihationOh 

«to  say  thj^  the  house  of  commons  conflteiing  testimony.    In  the  pre* 

had  lost  it*  reputation  and  charac-  «ent  year,  eleven  or  twelve  -thou- ) 

ter.-  sand  of  our  couutrymea  had  been 

'    Sir  Francis  Burdett  cpntmued.  sacrificed,  and  it  was  fit  that  the 

He  had  not  made   the  assertion  public  should  be  acquabted  with, 

positively,  as  stated  by  the  cban-  'every  circumstance  of  these  trans- 

ireHorof  the  excheqwr;  but  sta'-  actions.    When  the  house  resolved 

ted  it  as  his  apprehension.    The  upon  anlnquiry,  it  was  understood 

.house  might  recollect  what  passed  that  it  was  to  be  apobHc  one  ;  and 

in  May  last,-  relative  to  a  minister  if  it  were  now  to  be*  a  secret  one^ 


't»i««A«^ble  for  them  to  shut   Ate  thathodldr  of  th«  etteh^ifer^MI 
^'  a  few 


a  few. words,  amd  the  house  di-^  ci'  (he  tonqueror  at  T^asreni  sit^ 
ifided,       "^                          '    "..,    '^  their  lordships,  and  a  petition  from* 
For  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion    80^*  the  common  council  of  London 
'Against  it     -        -     '   -      166'^  was  presented  to  the  house  of  cond-*, 
.Majority   -         -        .    ^lS6\  mpns,  praying,  that  they  would  not ' 
.  On  the  8th  of  Februa^,  a  vqte.  P^ss  the  said  bill  into  a  law  ;  and 
of  thanks  lo    lord   Gambler  was.  "£?" /^^^^^°^^  reaching  of   thfi^ 
moved,  and  carried  in  the  l^ouse  of  b™»  M^.  \Vhitb5ead  and  others  pro- 
pcers^ .  though  not  without  coasi-  ^^^ted  agamst  the  measure  5,  but. 
derahle  opposition  from  a  number  ^?^^  »  divisibn,  it  was  pissed  by  X 
of  lords,  wJiQ  qpntended  that. the  majority  of  106  to  56,   and    Was 
thanks  of  the  house  should  be  given,  fitiallypassed  triumphantly  through^ 
only  on  very  signal  and  imjJortant'  *'^  several  stages, 
victories;  but  tha^t  the  services  of       In  the  house  of  cpinniO]i$»  on  the  r 
admiral  lord  Gfanabier  were  of  a.  day  jnst  referred  to,    sii[  Samuel « 
different  description,  and  <:alled  for  Riomilly  proposed  some  altenuioa^^ 
'  no  such  reward.    His  lbrdsh4|>9  a$-  in  the  criminal  laws  of  the  country.  • 
our  readers  will  recollect,  had.al-,  He  said,  the-  indiscrlmms^te  aapit* 
ready   been  brought/to,  trial,  on;  cation  4of  the  sentence  of  deam  to. 
charges  exhibited,  against  him  by.,  offences  .  exhibiting  verv  different 
lord  Cochrane,  and  acquitted.  .  To  ^degrees  of  turpitude  lua  loi^  been  r 
institute  some  farther  inquiry,  lord,  a  subject  of  complaint  in  this  couni- 
Cochrane,  in  his  place  in  parliatoeijitt  j  try,  but  it  had.stUl  been  increasinjr*. 
moved  for.  a  copy  of  the  mihufesjox.  Qe  need^only  r^fer  to  tho^  prlna-  ^ 
the  court-martial  b^.which^thf  ,a4^  piles  so  universally  axul  triumphant*; 
miral  had  been  tried:  to*pcgyent^  ly  established  by  Pr*  Adan^  Smithy- 
this,  Mr.  Percevalxrqpo&qd  a^.V^i*  to  prove  this  jpoint.     In  i^s  (sir^.;. 
amendment,  that  tne  word  sentence  Romilly's)  opmion^  nothing  could, 
should  be  inserted  insteaU  of  the  be  more  erroneous  or  more,  mis*- 
word  mimt€f  y  tiiiSf  after  a  warjcn,  chIc.vou&  than  that  particular  pua-  - 
debate,  was  agreed  to  hj  a  majori*i  i&hments  should  be, allotted  to  par- 
ty of  171  to  1^;. upon  which,  tli&,  ticular  offences,  aijid.tbat  the  law^ 
minister  taking  ,ad  vantage  of  the^  sp  laid  down  sooul'd  not  be  npte^., 
feelings  of  th^  house,  moved  the  on.    He  beliflYed  that,*  at  this  mo»- 
thanks  of  the  house  to  lord  G^%  ment,  not  one  outA>f  six  or  seyeo.^ 
bier^  for  the  zeal,  judgement  and.  whq  received  ientence  suffered jth9> 
ability  which  he  evinced  in  the  at*,  punishment  lnnexe4  to  it.    Thercf 
tack  on  the  French  fleet,  &c. :  this^  was  not  .a  niore  sanguinary  code- 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  161  than  that  of  Eaglaxia  in  ancient* 
to  59.                                              .  times.  -  >  ^ 
On  the  9th  of  February,  the  ead!       Fortescue  stated,  that  in  tlie  time- 
-of  Liverpool,  without  much  pre-^  of  Henry  VI.  more  persons  were 
face^  moved  jfor  the  grant  of  a  pen*  -  executed  for  robbery  in  England  in 
sion  of  2,000/.   to  -lord  Welling*-  one  year,  than  in  France  m  seve^. 
ten,  for  himself  and  his  two  next  years.      In     the    course,  of    the. 
heirs.     This  motion,  .and  a  subse-.  reign  of  Henry  VJII.  th^e  were 
quentbill  founded  on  it,  were  pass-]  no  less  than  2,000  persons  executed  ' 
ed  with  scarcely,  any  opposition^ ^  in  this  country;  which  was  suffklent: 
The  public  at  large  were  not  so^  to.^show  the  sanguinary  4UU4re  of* 
fnlly  convinced  of  the  high  merits.,  our  laws.'   In  the'  reigp  of  queea 

'  '      ^  '        Elizabeth/ 
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to  siI>out  400  a  vear.  There  wer^ 
no  ret^miB  showing  the  ainoont  of 
liose  respited  and  executed  ffom 
fJM  period  till  the  reign  df  George' 
II. ;  D^t  It  appearedi  that  about  that 
period  they  ctCMxi  in  a  propertioft 
<f  three  to,  one,  ,From  the  yeat 
17^  to  thf  year  J  756,  there  were  ' 
conyicted  Ixr  X^ndoo  acKi  Middle- 
sex \done.  428^  of  whom  306  were 
ekecuced)  being  aboat  three-fotirths 
cf  the  whole.  In  the  following 
'JpesLTSt,  of  64  convTcted,  49  wcre'ex* 
eeiati^;  of  85  convicted,  63  were 
caecnted ;  of  276  convicted,  139 
were  execnted ;  behig  m  the  pro* 
pDnlMi  bf  aboQt  one>half«  More 
Teeen^t  during  his  present  ma^ 
jesty's  rivgity  of  5S^  conTtcted,  only 
6>7  wefe  executed,  bemg  in  the  pro- 
portion of  only^ohe^ghth.  Of  late 
yewr^  01^  of  87  convicted*  only  3 
were  executed,  be?ng  in  the  pro- 
m^on  of  one-twenty-ninth  part. 
Bfbrder  was  a  crhne,  the  perpetra- 
4on  of  which  was*  kardly  to  be 
ttcilsed^  but  if,  fot  crimes  of  a 
xaore  trivial  nature,  a  milder  sen- 
tence than  that  of  death-  were  allot- 
ted, there  ,was  every  jpround  for 
beUevtngft  that  instead  of  increasing, 
ie^rotlatend  most  effi*ctaatly  to  the 
prevention  of  crime.  It  was  not  be- 
ing too  uncharitable  to  suppose  that 
tftere  was  some  presumptive  evi- 
dbnce  of  guik  before  a  man  was 
f(Aj  committed  ibr  trial  $  yet  the 
returns  showed,  that  in  X^ondon 
nnd  Middlesex  alone,  during  seven 
3feairs,  there  were  committed,  for 
steading  10  the  dwelling-house, 
1,019,  asd  for  stealing  privately  in 
shops,  859,  making  together  1879 
persons,  of  whom  only  one  was  ex- 
ecuted. Some  of  these,  no  doubt, 
iBiflht  have  been  unjustlv  accused, 
llttttfae  proportiott  must  have  been 
^cQiuraenible*  The  great  bulk  of 
these-  msist  hate  got  oS,  in  conse« 


quenee  of  persons  declining  to  fim^ 
•e^ute ;  of  the  jury  not  findmgr  bills ; 
andt.in  some. instances,  that  though 
the  fac^s  mi^ltt  have  been  establE«i« 
«d,  the  juries  hesiuted  on  account 
cftile  Severity  8f  the  sentence.  To 
the^e  causes  might  •  also  be  attri- 
buted the  fact,  that,  by  the  returns 
from  other  counties  throtjghout  th* 
kingdom,  the  number  of  persons 
committed  in  1806  was  3,426,  of 
whoni  only  t^^o  wete  executed ; 
th«  m  1867  the  number  commit- 
ted was  3,49!^  of  whom  only  one 
was  executed  j  attd  the  number  in 
1808  was  3,748,  of  tKrhom  not  one 
was  executed:  so  that  in  two  years, 
out  of  7,1(^8  persons  committed,  the 
law  was  executed  only  on  on^  indt* 
vidua!.  He  asked,  if  a  law  so  in- 
consistent, so  nepugnifit  to  every 
prm'ciple  of  justice  and  humanity^, 
th^t  it  could  not  be  executed,  ought 
to  exist  in  a  country  like  diis  ?  His 
object  was  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort zatd  accommodation  of  every 
judge  and  of*  every  jury  tn  the 
kingdom,  and  even  to  relieve'  from 
sensations  of  regret  a])J  uneasiness 
the  king  himself.  Let  the  Statute 
Book  show,  that  there  was  not  any 
good,  that  there  could  not  be  any 
good  in  such  a  system.  Who  eould 
S)r  a  moment  suppose  thiK  present 
system  to  be  adequate  to  the  sup- 
pression of  crime,  when  informeu» 
that  of  7,000  persons  committed  for 
trial,  only  one  had  been  executed  ? 
He  should  be  happy  to  believe  that 
this  individual  was  the  only  guilty 
person  accu^d  of  an  offimce  deem- 
ed capiul  by  our  e:dsting  laws,  but 
htxman  belief  could  not  carry  him 
that  length.  Our  law,  as  it  now 
stood,  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  contended,  instead  of 
dperaiing  as  a  preventative,  was  a 
manifest  cause  of  the  commission  of 
crimes.  This  he  knew  to  be  the 
concurrent  opinion  of  the' judges 

and 
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'^tiid  oclien  trbo  went  tfa*  cirque. 
Ic  was  impossible  that  persons 
could  ht  led  to  respect  the  law  by 
Jknowing  that,  as  tt  stoody  by  vio- 
lating it  they  most  escape  panish- 
ment.  In  his  opinion*  the  mere  tio- 
latiiig  of  property  should  not  be  es- 
teemed a  capital  offence,  whpre 
there  was  no  violence  oflfiered  to  the 
persoQt  or  where  there  was  not  some 
act  committed  which  was  rn  its  na- 
Inie  calculated  to  prove  detrimental 
t»  commerce*  With  this  view  he 
should  move  to  repeal  the  actrof 
iciag  William^  makmg  it  a  capital 
•aSence  to  steal  5#.  privately  io  the 
riiop;  of  queeo  Anne,  malcing  il 
capttal  to  stpai  iOs.  in  the  dweUing- 
liouse ;  and  ot  George  II.  making 
k  capital  to  steal  value  Ws,  in  a 
«av^sd>le  river  pr  wharf.  *"  1^  cer« 
tainty  of  jmaishment  following  coi^ 
▼ictian  ot  an  offence,  was  unquesti- 
•nably  the  most  efficacious  mode 
of  ptYSveating  tht  commission  of 
frime.  Ifccruinty  belonged  to  aU 
die  posishments  prosecuted  by  law^ 
cvea  though  such  punishmepts  were 
of  the  v^ry^  slifhtest  kind,  they 
'voold  tend  greauy  to  ihe  effectual 
fKeveiition  of  ofl^nces.  No  mafi 
would  commit  an  offeiKe  but  from 
the  proraect  of  some  good  to  be 
ce  dnived  to  himself.    If  he 


wese  therefore  certain  that  pu- 
nishment  would  assuredly  follow, 
die  slightest  jpunishment  would  be 
MiiK^p  sumcient  ti>  deter  him 
nomoCmdtng.  There  was  nothing 
he  disliked  so  muck  as  leaving 
mvMT^  ihiilg  to  the  discretion  of 
jod^.  It  would  be  better  to  have 
BO  uwtat  all,  than  to  Inve  the  de- 
grees of  puntshm<!bt  to  ^e  arbitrary 
aiscretioa  of  th^  judjges.  So  di£- 
forendj  were  the  minds  of  men 
constituted  from  the  difference  of 
their  faabkif^  nay  of  their  reading, 
thai  one  man's  ju<^  might  think 
Ihe   $rst   olSmce  eatitted  to   be 


regarded  with  pityi  anotbef^,  tb 
deter  from  the  repetition  of  tit 
that  it  shoujld  be  severely  pum^- 
kd.  One  might  think  the  novelty, 
another  the  frequency  of  an  ol^ 
fence,  arguments  for  a  more  or  less 
severe  punishment.  A  striking  cir- 
cumstance occurred  on  the  Notfi^ 
circuit.  Two  men  had  been  guilty 
of  stealing  some  poultry.  One  of 
them  was  brought  to  trial ;  and  oa 
account  of  his  good  character,  and 
because  it  was  nis  first  oflRmce,  he 
was  sentenced  only  to  a^few  montlls 
imprisonment.  The  other  person 
accused  presented  himself  at  Ihe 
next  circuit,  wheK  a  different  judg^ 
presiding,  he  was  sentenced  to  iseven 
years  transportation,  and,  at  the  verjr 
moment  he  was  preparing  to  un- 
dergo this  sentence,  met  Ids  asso* 
ciate,  vrho  Was  then  discharged  from 
his  confinement,  and  oncetnore  re* 
stored  to  liberty.  The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  w^s  so^ 
to  advert  to  living  judges  :  bUt  he 
could  not  forbear  noticing  another 
ease  which  lately  occurred!  A  gen- 
tleman had  killed  another  in  a  £ie^ 
in  Ireland :  and  when  tried  for  *the 
offence,  the  judge  laid  it  dotrn  that 
the  crime  did  not  amount  to  wna^ 
der.  Another  gentleman  was  -then 
in  this  country  who  had  faUe9  intd 
a  similar  misfortune ;  and  trasttng 
to  this  decision,  he  went  ovev  to  ]r£ 
land,. and  voluntarily  surrendeeed 
himself  to  take  his  trial.  A  diife*u 
ent  judge  presided  on  that  occ»*  , 
«ion,  who  delined  the  critiie  xp  he- 
murder;  and,  in  consequence,  At 
unfortunate  gentleman  was  sei^ 
tenced  to  be  executed;  and  ministers 
thinking  diat  it  would  have  a "den^ 
gerous  tendency  to  extend  mercj- 
to  him,  the  sentence  of  the  law  was 
t  in  force.  The.severity  of  tl;e 
aw ,  too,  had  a  most  mischievous 
ffiect,  in  inducing  juries  and  other$ 
10  disregard  the  oaths  by  ifhkk 

they 
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i!iitj  ^'^re  bouaii^    He  9ul>mitted  4iH»U  ap|)l7  to  the  pecaliaHties  tst 

\i^2Lt  the  punishment  of  death' could  /eVerv  case* 

.not  hejuuifiedhy:haQian  law,  hut  The'solidtor  eeoeral  wobld  not 

,by  the  necessity  bf  it.    Out  of  7,000  oppose  the  imroducdon  of  the  bilk, 

persQiis  co^lmitted  for  trial  within  -but  pnotesteii  against  many,  of  the 

,twO'  yeiur^  it  had.  been    already  -pHnciples  of  his  honotiraJble  and 

.shown  ,fhat  pnly.0»^^indiyidual  was^  .learned  fi-iend.    Some  jof  the  pria- 

;  executed.   Xhis  was  not,  and  could  dples  laid  down  by  his  honourable 

>»otbe,  sufHcient  to  djetcr  from  the  and  learned  friend  tended  to  over* 

'  f;o<ninission  .  of  -crime^    to   e.fFect  •  turn  the  whole  system  of  the  cnm^ 

^vrhich  nothing  <could  be  so  effica-  nal  law  of  the  country.    He  thsn 

jciousasthe  certainty  of  punishment,  argaed  tliat'  it  was  utterly  impo^ 

^is  Qbject  was  to  repeal  the  three  sine  to  avoid  giving  a  discnetionarf- 

^ts  before  alluded  t(>,  and  to  con-  power^and  wh^re  could  it  be  lodged 

.Tert  the  capital  pupishments  into  so .  properly  as  in  the  hands  of  the 

<hi|nishment  for  life,  for  a  shorter,  judges?    Even  if  capital,  punish- 

/period,  or  ^  into  jipprisotiment,  as  ments  were  to  be  aboli^ied,.  (except 

■tli^  nature  of  the  case  mi^ht  seem  for  Qiurder  and  treasan^*)  there  muat 

to  warrant.    This  discretion,  not-  be  stiU:  a  discretionary  power -giveik 

.wi^^nding  he  dislilced  ;all  discre^  in.  other  cases.   His  faonoUraUe  and 

.tioa^i;'y  power,  he  must  leave  with  learned  friend -proposed  to  isufesti* 

the  judge  ;  but  it  was  less^objection-  .tute  transportation  in  place,  of  the 

,  .abl^  to.  confer  it  by  law,  than  to  capital  punishments,  which  he  pro^ 

^OW'  it  to  be  t^itty  assumed.    He  posed  to  abolish ;  and  ytt  l^e  said   , 

^QDcittded  by  moving  £pr  leave  tt>  that  he  intended  to  biic^  the  sub* 

J^9^  in  a  bill  for  .£e  better  pre-  ject  of  transportation  tft£kytany> Bay 

-ve^tioQ -of  stealing  in  .the  shop,  in  pefore  the  house, .  ttating  dsat  it 

.the;  dwelling-bouse,  andt  ou  navi-  was  attended  witli  great,  inconveni* 

jgable  rivers  or  wharfs.  eivces.. '  What  wouM  l^e  •  substitute 

i^^r.  Windham  did  not  int^id  to  instead  of  it  I    He  contended,  that 

5l^9se   the  intrdduction    of    the  though  the  greater  punishxnent  a^ 

X  .£i)opo^d  measure.    He  thought  it  gainst  some  classes  of  offenoe  was 

.l|Kiul4  be '.a  proper  thin^  to  revise  seldom  etiforced,  yetthat  the  power 

;i^any  of  our  laws,  especially  those  to  iefiict  it  imposed  a  salutary  ter* 

that  alinp^  solely  afiected  the  lower  ro^r  for  the  prevention  o£  erimef* 

.classe^y  which  had  been  passed  with  ,     Mr.  Wm.  Smith  spoke  in  bcbalf 

a  great  deal  too  much  facility,  and  of  the  measure.            ' 

loo  much  latitude  of  discretion  to  Mr.  Cerceval  could  not.  agree 

the  magistrates.    He  lamented  that  *  tEat  the  English  penal.  latw  iwas 

laws  were  proposed  and  too  easily  practically    sanguinary,    and   the  ,. 

carriedj  affecting  those  with  whom  practice  was  part  of  the  code ;.  suid 

gentlemen  in  the  house  had  not  so  this  appealed  from  the  fact.stated* 

iQudi  sympathy  as  with  others—  that  the  capital  punishment  was  on* 

tho^e.  whose  friend  the  world  was  ly  inflicted  in  one  out  of  7,000  cases, 

|iOt---nor    the  .world's    law.     He  On  ilie  point  of  discretion,  though 

then  contended,   that   it  was  ut«  different  punishments  had  been  m* 

Xer^y  impossible,  in  t]ie  nature  of  flicted  for  the  same  ofienoes  by  di£» 

^ings,  to  avoid,  placing  a  discre*  ferent  judges,  the  sha4e&  of  .differ- 

'  tion    somewhere,    because,  it*  was  ence  in  the  same  offences  mteht 

impossible  to  enact  penalties  that  h^ve  authorised  this*  *  This  app&d 
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HJ  the  case  of  the  fowl-stealers,  and 
iilso  to  that  of  the  two  duellists ;  the 
liitter  being  a  case  which  what  was 
called  the  code  of  honour  itself 
would  have  condemned.  It  was  ra- 
ther hard  upon  those  who  had  a 
difficult  duty  to  perform,  to  bsing 
them  forward  in  this  manner. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  complained 
of  having  been  misrepresented.  He 
had  before  carefully  disclaimed  any 
intention  to  find  fault  wi:h  the 
judges-.  Nothing  Kat  a  sense  of  du- 
t^  actuated  him,  and  that  duty  he 
would  perform.  To  endeavour  to 
amend  the  law  was  not  the  way  to 
procure  attorney-generalships  and 
chaneellorships.  His  time  might 
be  more  pt-ofitably  employed,  but 
he  would  not  be  deterred  from  do- 
ing his  dutyk 

L.ord  George  Grenville  support- 
ed the  motion^ 

L.eave  was  then  given  to  bring 
in,  1st,  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  act  of 
king  William  as  to  privately  steal- 
ing in  shops,  warehouses,  8cc»  to  the 
value  of  5s,  i  2dly,  A  bill  to  a* 
mend  the  act  of  Anne,  as  to  steal- 
^  ing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  va- 
'laeof40/. ;  3d,  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  George  II.  as  to  stealing 
on  navigable  river?.  Sec,  to  the  va* 
lue  of  40s, 

These  bills  were  carried  progres- 
sively through  the  several  stages  till 
the  first  .of  May,  when  the  report 
was  brought  up,  and  the  amend- 
ments severally  agreed  to;  but  upon 
the  question  "  that  the  bills  be  en- 
grossed," a  long  debate  arose. 

Mr.  Herbert  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  resist  the  passing  of  the 
bills  in  progress  through  the  house. 
The  object  of  these  bills  was  to  ren- 
der o&nces,  capital  hitherto,  no 
longer  so.  As  a  ^ei\d  to  the  old 
law,  he  found  himself  bound  to  re- 
sist such  an .  alteration.  The  ho- 
Qonrable  gentleman  proceeded  to 
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notice  the  preambles  of  the  acts  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  and  contended 
that  he  was  borne  out  by  these  pre- 
ambles in  asserting,  that  the  acts 
were  such  as  the  house  was  in  the 
habit  of  passing — such,  for  instance, 
a^  those  against  white  boys,  in  order 
to  put  down  any  occasional  acts  of 
violence.  The  offences  which  they 
had  been  meant  to  repress  were 
committed  by  bodies  of  banditti, 
who  passed  from  county  to  county, 
often  in  defiance  of  the  military^ 
and  were  not  to  be  put  down  by  that 
which,  in  later  times,  was  consi* 
dered  a  panacea  for  all  purposes, 
the  fosse  cofnitatus.  If  the  punish* 
ments  in  use  were  not  to  be  re* 
tained,  where  would  the  learned 
and  honc^irable  gentleman  seek  for 
others  to  be  substituted  for  them  ? 
Would  he  from  Russia  introduce 
the  knout«  which  was,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  tliose  who  had  wit- 
nessed its  infliction,  more  horrible 
than  death  itself?  Would  he,  with 
Beccaria,  recommend  perpetual 
imprisonment?  Would  he  revive 
the  practice  of  nailing  ears  to  the 
pillory  ?  Or  would  he  establish 
solitary  imprisonment— a  descrip* 
tion  of  punishment,  perhaps  de- 
sirable, but  which  a  very  large 
proportion  of  people  in  this  country  , 
were  resolved  to  employ  all  means 
to  get  abolished  ?  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  not-  prepared  to  :Uter  the 
law  of  England,  under  which  we 
had  lived  so  happily,  and  which  • 
preserved  the  property  in  this  rich 
and  fiourishing  nation  with  so  small 
a  loss  of  life.  He  should  therefore 
oppose  these  bills  in  every  stage. 

Sir  John  Newport  contended 
that  crimes  were  more  effectually 
prevented  by  the  certainty  than  the 
severity  of  punishment. '  The  sy- 
stem of  criminal  law  in  this  coun- 
try |  he  contended,  was  most  bloody, 
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and  was  uniformly  so  represented 
in  foreign  nations.     In  practice  he 
•    was  ready  to  admit  that  tne  English 
criminal  law  was  not  so  bloody  :  but 
thepractice  which  thus  mitigated  its 
severity  was  a  departure  from  the 
principle  of  the   system,  and  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  necessity 
of  a  reformation.    The  certainty 
of    a    lesser   punishment    would 
have   ^ore    effect    in     deterring^ 
from  tHe  commission  of  crimes,  as 
the  honourable  member  must  often 
have  observed  in  the  country  to 
which  they  bpth  belonged,  than  the 
terror  of  a  greater    which  might 
probably  never  be  inflicted.     IfT as 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  said, 
the  laws  when  too  severe  were  not 
.  put  in  force,  because  individuals 
'dien  declined  to  prosecute,  was  not 
that  a  reason  why  such  laws  should 
be  modified    in  order   that  they 
Blight  no  longer  remain  a  dead  let- 
ter ?    The  leaning  of  juries  to  the* 
side  of  m«rcy  was  another  argu- 
ment for  the  alteration,  because  the 
mitigation  of  the  excessive  severity 
of  the  laws  was  in  such  cases  pro- 
duced sometimes  by  what  should' 
be  deprecated  by  every  legislature 
—perjury,    however    it    may    be 
.  sanctified  by  the  motive.    The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  asked  tri- 
umphantly what  punishments  were 
^    to  be  resorted  to  ?  But  if  he  had 
read  the  bill,  he  would  have  been 
enabled  to  answer  that  question  by 
all  that  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
bill,    ^e  would  have  seen  the  dis- 
cretion to  be  given  to  the  judges  to 
change  transportation  for  solitary 
confinement.      However    solitary 
confinement  might   appear  worse 
than  death  to  a  person  who  could 
be  guilty  of  premeditated  crimes, 
it  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
interests  of  society.    The  indivi- 
dual would  not  be  lost  to  the  com- 
nuaity^  he  would  come  f(^rthfrom 


confinement  a  better  man  than  h^ 
entered  it;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
hanging  or  transportation,  the  effect 
of  the  examples  of  punishment 
would  not  be  lost  to  the  public.  He 
should  most  heartily,  therefore^ 
support  the  motion  of  his  honouN 
able  and  learned  friend,  who,  he 
trusted,  would  not  be  diverted  by 
iny  interruptions  from  the  carter 
of  humanity  he  wa^s  pursuing. 

Mr.  D.  Giddy  spoke  on  ^e  same 
side,  :is  did  the  jtfiaster  of  the  rolls, 
Mr,  Wiiberforce,  Mr.  Morris,  and 
Mr.  Canning  ;  on  the  other  side  : 

Mr.  Windharti  conceived  the  pre- 
sent to  be  a  question,  if,  where  guile 
was  found,  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence annexed  must  follow  as  the 
necessary    consequence  ?    This  it 
was  impossible  ever  to  lay  down. 
Such  a  doctrine  would  require  cer- 
tain and  precise  rules  of  proceeding, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay 
down  as  applicable  to  every  partt« 
cular  case.   He  conceived  thatlaws 
were  originally  made,  not  so  much 
for  the  punishment  as  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.     Intimidation, 
he  maintained,  wa$  the  best  method 
of  effecting  this.     His  honourable 
and  learned  friend  seemed  to  argue 
that  no  sentence  ought  to  be  passed 
which  should  not  be  executed.  But 
was  it  possible  to  lay.  down  such  a 
rule?     It  was  impossible  to  judge 
of  auy  case  till  it  actually  occurred ; 
but  to  apply  the  argument  of  his 
honourable  and  learned  friend,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  look  to  cases 
known  and  unknown.     It  was  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  things  obviously 
different  in  themselves,  but  it  was 
impossible  unconditionally  to  pro- 
vide  for  different  degrees  of  the 
same  species  of  offence.   The  right, 
honourabl e  gentleman  proceedea  ta 
allude  to  a  bil),  which  he  under* 
stood  was  once  more  to  come  be- 
fore them;  for  preventing  creeltf* 
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\b  animals,  on  which  no  two  meii 
bould  have  the  same  feeling  for  any 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  on 
which  no  one  man  could  think  alike 
for  half  an  hour  together;  He 
could  not  help  looking  with  an  eye 
of  jealousy  on  all  sjuch  visionary 
schemes,  which  had  humanity  and 
justice  for  their  ostensible  causes. 
What  had  we  witnessed  within 
the  last  twenty  years  ?  Had  not 
the  French  revolution  begun  with 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishments 
in  every  case  ?  but  not  till  they  had 
sacrificed  theirsovereign,whom  they 
had  thus  made  the  grand  finale  to 
this  species  of  punishment.  When 
he  looked,  however,  to  the  millions 
who  had  since  fallen  in  the  course 
of  the  revolution,  he  could  not  but 
regard  all  schemes  of  the  kind  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy.  He  asked^ 
therefore,  if  such  a  system  as  this' 
was,  without  consideration  of  any 
kind,  to  be  put  up  against  that  of 
Mr.  Paley? 

The  attorney  and  solicitor  gc» 
nerals,  tlie  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, &c.  were  also  against  the 
inotion ;  which  was  accordingly  ne- 
gatived by  a  small  majority. 

The  learned  gentleman;  though 
defeated  was  not  to  be  deterred  from 
proceeding  on  his  plan,  and  ac- 
cordingly three  days  after,  moved 
for  a  return  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  committed  to 
prison  within  a  certain  period,  with 
an  accurate  account  of  the  nature 
of  th^  Wences  for  which  they  had 
been  committed. 

It  would,  he  said,  be  important 
for  the  house  to  be  in  possession 
of  such  informal  ion,  in  -order  to 
know  how  many  were  committed 
for  murder,  forgery,  and  other 
crimes,  with  respect  to  which  no  al- 
teration of  the  law  was  in  contempla- 
tion ;  and  also  bow  manyfor  larce- 
nies, &c.  and  the  circumstance*  of 


aggravation.  It  would  be  observ- 
ed, from  the  return  already  on  the 
table,  that  by  myvch  the  largest  class 
consiisred  of  those  committed  for 
larcenies,'  being  altogether  2,423 
names.  With  respect  to  these,  he 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  td 
know  Jiow  many  had  been  comi> 
mitted  for  privately  stealing  from 
the  person,  in  houses,  or  in  shops, 
as  well  as  what  number  were  tried, 
what  number  acquitted,  and  what 
number  discharged.  Information 
of  this  description  would  be  most 
isatisfactory  before  any  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  law,  because; 
every  such  alteration  being  an  ex- 
periment, it  must  be  desirable  to 
ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  experi- 
ment rests.  The  information  he 
alluded  to  would  aflPord  the  best 
answer  to  arguments  founded  on 
presumptions  which  had  been  used 
on  a  late  occasion.  The  motion  he 
proposed  to  make  was, 

**  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  di- 
rect that  there  be  laid  before  the 
house  a  return  of  the  number  of 
persons,  male  and  female,  wh3 . 
have  been  committed  for  trial  at 
the  different  assizes^  or  great  ses- 
sions, from  the  year  1805  to  the 
year  1809  inclusive,  distinguishing  ' 
tlie  charges  upon  which  each  was 
committed,  the  crimes. for  which 
indicted,  convicted,  or  acquitted, 
and  also  distinguishing  under  the 
head  (5f  each  crime  the  number  of 
those  committed,  convicted,  ac- 
quitted, discharged  uppn  no  bills  . 
beine  found,  and  discharged  by 
proclamation,  together  with,  under 
each  head  of  o£ne<s,  the,  number 
bf  those  who  were  executed.*' 

His  object  was  not.  alone  to  ob* 
tain  tills  information  because  it  wai 
valiiable^    but  with  a  view  to  .a 
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'measure,  the  fate  of  which  on  a 
former  .night  he  deplored.     If  he 
thought  tlie  sense  ot  the  house  was 
decidedly  against  the  measure,  he  . 
should  not  bring  it  forward  again. 
But  when  he  considered  that  it  had 
been  lost  only  by  a  majority  of  two, 
and  that  of  those  who  voted  against 
it,    two,    at  least,   seemed  to   be 
doubtful  as  to  the  bill,  and  voted 
against   it  only  as  connected  with 
some  other  "TOeasures  of  which  tliey 
did  not  approve;  he  should  have 
no  hesitation  to  submit  it  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  same  house  that  had 
'  disposed  of  it  on  its  own  merits  ; 
because,   Ithere  there  was  doubt, 
the  leaning  should  be  to  life.     For 
his  own  part,  so  far  as  related  to 
that  bill,  he  felt  himself  in  the  situ- 
ation of  a  criminal,,  not  convicted 
of  the  crime  with  which  he.  stood 
charged,    but  for  some  other  act 
done  or  intended.  Ifthe  forms  of  the 
.  house  wpuldallowityheshouldbring 
in  the  same  bill  this  session ;  at  all 
events,  it  wajs  his  intention  to  bring 
it  forward  early  in  the  next  session. 
On  a  question  of  that  description, 
totally  unconnected  with  party,  he 
bad  to  lament  that  any  gentleman 
should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  canvass  for  votes  against  it ;  and 
yet  it  was  obvious,  that  .all  the  gen- 
tlemen in  office  then  in  the  house 
had  voted  against  it.     Of  this  he 
did  not  complain,  though  he  must 
complain  of  the  thin  attendance  ip 
the  house  on  that  occasion.     It  was 
impossible  that  gentlemen  could  be 
indifferent  on  a  question  which  was 
to  decide  whetlier  the  lives  of  800 
fellow-creatures  should  be  left  liable 
to  be  sacrificed.     He  gave  notice, 
tliat  he  should  bring  in  the  former 
bill  early  in  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament.    He  could  not  conceive, 
as  had  been  stated,  that  the  keep- 
ing   of  this   subject   open    could 
Juive  aiiy  influence  upon  those  con- 


nected with  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  motion  was  put  and  agreed 
to,  and  also  a  motion  for  a  like're^ 
turn  of  commitments  'for  irial  at 
the  quarter  sessions  with  similar 
distinctions. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month 
he  moved  an  address  to  his  majes- 
ty, praying  him  to  direct  the  act 
of  the  19ih  of  his  reign,  relating  to 
penitentiary  houses,  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  The  m«<4tion  cre- 
ated a  sliort  discussion,  after  which, 
sirSamuel  Romilly  withdrew  themo- 
tion  for  the  present,  in  conformity 
to  the  wishes  of  some  of  his  friends. 
And  on  the  .5th  of  June  he  .brought 
forward  the  subject  againa  He  then 
stated  that  his  object  was  to  carry 
into  execution  a  plan  for  theirefor- 
mation  of  the  criminal  law,  which » 
when  first  proposed,  held' out  the 
best  prospect  that  ever  was  devised, 
a  plan  which  had  been  framed  by 
the  wisest  men,^who  had  devoted 
their  whole  time  to  its  formation, 
a^plan  which  was  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  providing  for  the" 
reforrti  of  unfortunate  convicts,  by 
separating  them  in  their  confine- 
ment, by  teaching  ihem  habits  of 
industry,  and  furnishing  tliem  with 
religious  instruction^  wl^ereby  they 
might  be  restored  to  society,  "and 
enabled  to  obtain  an  honest  liveli- 
hood for  themselves..  This  plan 
had  the  approbation  of  Mr.  justice 
Blackstone,  who  looked  uponitas 
likely  to  su]>ersede  in  time  the  ne» 
cessity  of  severe  puni^liments,  by 
leiisening  tlie  prevalence  of  offences. 
Yet  ihrs  phin  had  leniaincd  thirty 
years  neaily  on  the  statute  book« 
and  no  step  had  been  taken  to  put 
it  into  execution.  The  present 
mode  cf  c(/nlinenient  in  the  ordi* 
nary  prisons,  and  on  board  the 
hulks,  had  the  crffect  of  hardening 
the  prisoners  in   their  giiilt,  and 
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leading  them,  by  the  contagion  of  K^'y,  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
example,  to  the  commission  of  the  tion  of  the  Taws.  The  system  of 
most  atrocious  crimes,  at  which  penitentiaries  had  been  iuccessfully 
they  might  shudder  on  their  first  tried  ia  America,  and  had  produ- 
imprisonment.  This  was  the  case  ced  \}\e  most  beneficial  results  in 
in  all  the  prisons  of  England,  yrith  Englanll  wherever  it  had  been  tried, 
a  few  honourable  exceptions,  and  The  government  of  Ireland  de- 
pre -eminently  so  in  that  prison  in  served  the  highest  praise  for  its  en- 
ihe  metropolis  which  was  more  im-  couragement  of  this  system;  and 
xnediutely  under  the  notice  of  the  if  the  British  government,  with  tlie 
public.  That  prison,  situated  not  experience  of  Nottingham,  and  the 
far  from  the  monument  erected  to  example  of  America  and  Ireland, 
the  benevolent  Howard,  was  a  re-  should  still  adhere  to  the  present 
proach  to  the  country.  The  ho-  system,  it  would  merit  as  mfuch 
nourable  gentleman  then  cnume-  censure  as  the  Irish  government 
rated  the  evils  resulting  from  the  merited  iionour.  He  should  there- 
confinement,  promiscuously,  of  fore  move  "That  an  humble  ad- 
persons  of  different  ages  and  de-  dress  be  piesented  to  his  majesty, 
erees  of  guilt,  in  the- prisons  and  tli at  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
hulks,  whereby,  the  less  •  criminal  to  give  directions  for  carrying  into 
and  experienced  were  tutored  in-  effect' so  much  of  the  19th  of  the 
to  the  commission  of  more  king  as'i-elates  to  the  erecting  pefii- 
heihoUi  crimes,  of  which  they  were  tentiary  prisons,  and  also  to  Ciirry 
ignorant.  He  had  never  said  that  into  execution  the  act  of  the  34th 
transportation  should  be  altogether  of  his  reign/* 
abolished,:  but  he  thought  it  cruel  Mr.  secretary  Ryder  said,*  that 
that  any  persons  but  those  sen-  vvheu  he  last  induced  his  honourable 
tenced  for  life  should  be  trans-  friend  to  withdraw  thi»  motion,  it 
ported.  In  1800,  forty  persons  was  under  the  expectation  that  he 
nad  been  transported,  who  had  but  should  be  able  to  procure  complete 
one  year  of  their  term  to  expire;  information  upon  the  subject.  That 
and  ten  who  had  but  nine  months  information  he  had  since  not  ob« 
were  transported  to  New  South  taineJ,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
Wales,  a  voyage  of  nine  months,  sence  from  Lou  Jon  of  a  gentleman 
^ven  last  August,  two  men  had  who  had  applied  himself  laborious- 
been  transported  having  only  two  ly  to  the  consideration  of  such  sub- 
years  of  their  term  unexpired.  It  jects.  Hp  had  inquired  into  the 
was  cruel  to  send  out  imhuppy  circumstance  of  the  persons  trans« 
convicts  under  such  circumstances  ported,  as  alluded  to  by  his  honour- 
without  providing  the  means  of  able  and  learned  triend ;  and  found 
their  return  ;  ii  w;is  particularly  so  that  they  had  conducted  themsclvet 
with  respect  to  females,  and  per-  •  in  inciting  the  other  convicts  to 
tons  of  feeble  frames,  who  were  commotion,  and  assisting  in  the 
unable  to  work  their  passage  home*  escape  of  three  that  had  been  re- 
He  deprecated  the  idevi  that  trans-  commended  for  transportation, 
portcctton  was  but  a  summer  voyage  Mr.  Batljurst  said  he  should  pro- 
to  a  better .  cfTniate,  as  it  might  pose  a  middle  course,  and  that 
have  a  very  grievous  effect  if  such  was,  that  tlVe  house  sliould  give  a 
an  impression  were  to  be  felt  by  distinct  pledge  to  take  the  question 
magistrates  throughout  the  coun*  iato  consideration  early  next  sessiofic ' 
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Mr.  Wilberforce  regretted  that        The    solicitor-general  preferrc4 
SI  suggestion  of  his  on  a  former  oc-    the  middle  course. 


casion  for  reprinting  the  report  on 
this  subiect  had  n<)t  been  attended 
to  ;  because,  if  that  report  had  been 
in  the  Hands  of  gentlemen,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  not  to  agree 
to  the  motion  of  his  honourable 
friend.  He  was  aware  of  the  ar- 
duous duties  which  his  right  ho- 


Mr. '  V/^hitbread  supported  the 
motion.  He  said  that  the  opinio(is 
of  Mr.  Howard,  with  whom  he  had 
been  intimately  connected  froiii  his 
infancy,  had  been  misunderstood* 
Mr.  Howard  never  thought  of 
solitary  imprisonment  as  a  punishr 
ment  which  ought  to  be  continued 


iiourable  friend  had  to  peifornr;^   for  more  than  a  very  short  time. 


but  when  he  recollected  how  often 
this  admirable  plan  had*  been  near 
being  carried  mto  execution,  he 
could  iwt  reconcile  himself  to  any 
delay  of  tlie  motion. 


The  question  was  thep  put,  and 
the  motion  w^s  lost  by  a  majority 
of  69  to  52. 


CHAPTER    II 


Relate  in  the  Hon\e  of  Common^  pn  Mr,  Fuller's  Motion  for  th$  abolishing  of 
Sinecvres^'^Mr,  Banies^s  Bill  to  prevent  th'  giving  aivay  of  Places  in  re^ 
ntersion.  Debate  on  Mr.  IVhitlread^s  Motion  for  the  Production  oj  Paper \ 
supposed  to  have  been  presented  to  the  King  by  the  Earl  Qf  Chatham  :  Hi$^ 
Majesty* s  Anstuer, — Mr»  Greittan  on  a  Petition  fz^m  some  Ir\^h  Romiin  Ca* 
tholict.'^Mr,  Fuller* s  Outrage  in  the  House  of  Commons  C'^^ommitted  to  ihd 
Custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  yirms ;  his  Apology  f  and  Debate  on  Mr*  Perce-: 
vaVs  Motion  to  discbarge  him,-^The  Speaker'* s  Reprimand  qf  Mr.  FiflUr. 


•-«? 
\ 


HOUSE  of  Commons,  Feb.  12. 
Mr.  Fuller,,  in  rising  to  make 
flic  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
jiotice,  relative  to  sinecure  places, 
fek  it  impossible  for  him  to  impress 
the  house  more  strongly  with  the 
Necessity  of  adopting  it,  than  by 


properly  granted.  He  observc4 
that  such  offices  were  either  neces* 
sary  or  not  necessary.  If  not  ne- 
cessary, why  shpuld  they  be  conti- 
nued ?  and  if  necessary,  was  it  tq 
be  supposed  that  such  a  man  as 
lord  Hale  would  have  so  expressly 


quoting  a  passage  from  the  works  ^stated   hfs  opinion  against  them  i 

of  that  great  law  authority,  lord  It  was  his  opinion,  that  not  only  the 

Hale.     The    honourable    member  practice  oi'  granting  places  'in  fe* 

then  read  an  extract  from  the  work  version  was  improper,  but  that  the 

to  which  he  referred,  and  which  crown  ought  to  put  in  force,  for  the 

»ot  only  condemned  the  practice  of  interest  oi  the  public,  the  resump- 

granting  such  offices,  but  enume-  tion  of  all  such  grants.    By  such 

rated  the  particular  offices  so  im^  measures  neither  the  crown  ix>r  the 

people 
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people  would  lose  any  thing.  Whilst  oppose  themption  of  the  honourable 
the  present  system  existed,  it  was  gentleman,  but  to  state  his  opinion* 
vain  to  expect  what  had  been  pro-  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
claimed  by  the  great  Alfred, — that  honourable  gentleman  had  deferred 
justice   should    be  carried   to  the  his  motion  till  the  report  of  the 
doors  of  every  man.   It  was  not  his  committee  should  enable  the  hou^ 
wish  or  intention,  in  bringing  for-  to  colne  to  some  decision  upon  the 
ward  tliis  motion^  to  strike  against  question.     He  was  of  opinion  that 
or  break  down  the  influence  of  the  it  would  be  better  for  the  honour- . 
crown.    On  the  contrary,  he  was  able  gentleman  to  put  off  his  motion 
glad  to  perceive  that  the  influence  tJU  some  future  day. 
of  the  crown  had  increased  in  pro-  Mr.  Warfl  would  voce  for  the  mea- 
portion   as   the  corruption  of  the  sure  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
morals  .of  the  people  had  been  pro-  now,  precisely  on  the  ground  which 
gressive.    This  accession  to  the  in-  the  mover  had  disclaimed:  because 
nuencc  of  the  crown  was  necessary  he  thought  that  the  enormous  in- 
to the  preservtition  of  the  balance  fluence  of  the  crown  ought,,  by  all 
of  the  consututton.    But  this  form-  fair  and  constitutional  means,  to  be 
ed  no  part  of  the  proposition  he  had  diminished.  Many  years  ago,  a  me* 
to  bring  forward.    His  object  was  morable  resolution  hsfd  passed  in 
to  prevent  tlie  avaricious  part  of  tliat  house,  "  that  the  influence  of 
the  aristocracy  from  providing  for  the  crown  had  increased,  was  in- 
the  younger  branches  of  their  fa-  creasing,    and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
milies,  by  procuring  for  them  sine-  nished.**    If,  at  that  time,  the  re- 
cure   appointments.     It    appeared  solution  was  correct  in  point  of 
from  the  appendix  of  the  report  of  fact ;  if  it  was  nearly  so ;  if  it  was 
the  committee  of  finance,  that  three  not  a  complete  and  palpable  false- 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  hood ;  what  was  the  state  of  the  in- 
of  the  public  money  were  enjoyed  fluence  of  the  crown  now?  During 
in  that  way ;  and  it  was  obvious  the  last  thirty  years,  it  had  been  ra- 
that'the  whole  of  that  sum  m^'ght  pidly  increasing,  strengthening  with 
be  saved   to   the  nation,    if  such  our  weakness,  until  it  arrived  at  its 
places  were 'to  be  abolished  after  present  enornv)us  height — such  a 
the  death  of  the  present  possessors,  height  that  it  pervaded  the  whole 
He  did  not  wish  to  take  from  his  face  of  the  country  ;  that  Jt  insinu*- 
sovereign  the  power  or  the  means  of  ated  itself  almost  inio  every  family 
rewarding  meritorious  services ;  but  in  the  nation;  and  that  there  was 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  the  in-  hardly  an  individual  so  obscure,  or 
terests  of  a  country  ornamented /ind  insulated,  as  not  to  be  subject  to  it^ 
distinguished  by  the  exalted  genius  either  directly  or  through  his  con- 
of  Nelson,  and  the  divine  intellect  nexions^    But  to  show  to  what  a 
of    Mr,*   Pitt,    that    its    resources  height  the  influence  of  the  crown 
should  be  properly  husbanded,  and  had  grown4^^  nothing  more  was  ne- 
disposedof  only  in  remuneration  of  ccssary  than  the  fact,    tliat   these 
national  services.    He  should  there-  were  the  ministers  of  the  country ! 
fore  move  for  leave  to  brinj?  in  a  for,  if  it  had  not  grown  to  such  a 
bill  for  abolishing  sinecure  offices.  size  as  never  had  been  known  uqder 
On  the  question  being  put,  the  house  of  Brunswick,  such  a  mi- 
Mr,  Henry  Thornton  rose,  not  to  nistry  .could  not  have  existed  a  mo- 

C  ^  ment*^ 
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inent— rJ^Yf  no  such  administration 
could  ever  have  been  formed,  as  no 
one  could  have  ventured  upon  such 
an  experiment.   No  one  could  more 
detest  than  he  did  any  tiling  which 
led  to  violent  and   revolutionary 
changes  ;  he  would  go  further,  and 
say,  that  if  there  was  any  branch 
to  which  he  would  without  much 
apprehension    allow    rather   more 
than  its  due  share  of  power,  it  was 
the  monarchical  branch ;  but  for  the 
isake  of  the  people,  some  stop  ought 
to  be  put  to  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  also 
for  the,  advantage  of  the  crdwn  it- 
self, lest  the  time  should  ^(  last 
come  when  it  must  extinguish  the 
pther  branches,  or  be  itself  extin- 
guished.   If  he  would  diminish  the 
power  of  the  crown,  it  was  to  widen 
its  basis   and  increase  its  security. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  de- 
precated at  present  than  the  abs- 
traction of  the  mind  by  minor  objects 
from  those  of  a  greater  and  more 
extensive  importance.    Of  all  the 
forms  which  were  agitated,    there 
W£re  two  -which  he  thought  of  pro- 
minent consequence  ;  first,  a  reform 
in  the  great  departments  of  state, 
which  probably  might,  to  a  certain 
degree,  be  expected  from  the  la- 
bours of  the  finance  committee  j  and 
secondly,  a  reform  in  the  whole 
mode  and.  principle  of  conducting 
the  war.    The  house  would  recol- 
lect, that  twice  as  much  had  been 
expended  on   the  late  calamitous 
and  most  impolitic  expeditions,  ^s 
would  have  purchased  tl\e  fee  sim- 
ple of  all  these  sinecures.    What 
^as  the  use  of  our  ceconomy,  if  the 
fruits  of  it  were  to  be  converted  in- 
to* a  fund  for  the  ministers  to  squan- 
der upon  such  frantic  expeditions  as 
that  to  Walcheren  ?    For  his  part, 
he  had  rather  that  the  money  should 
be  thrown  away  t^pon  the  idlest  a^d 


most  useless  of  mankind,  than  that 
it  should  form,  in  the  hands  of  miT 
nisters,  an  instrument  for  the  dc» 
struction  of  our  soldiers. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  the  feeling  which 
seemed  to  be  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  the  honourable  gentlema.n  was, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  subject 
undey  consideration,  a  charge  wa5 
to  he  brougwt  against*  government. 
Whether  the  question  was  one  for 
reform,  ceconomy,  or  upon  any  subr 
ject  of  general  policy\  the  honourr 
able  gentleman  opposite  took  occa* 
sion  to  bring  complaints  against  the 
conduct  of  the  government  j  and  to 
urge,  tliat  if  talents,  ability,  and 
integrity  were  necessary,  they  were 
to  be  found  on  their  side  of  the 
house.  The  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  well  knew,  that  they  ana 
their  party  possessed  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  offices  to  which 
the  motion  applied,  tha"!  the  geur 
tlemen  on  his  side  j  and  he  would 
ask  them,  whether  it  was  fair,  just, 
or  honest  in  them,  to  make  the 
possession  of  such  places  the  groun4 
of  charge  against  his  majesty's, 
present  servants  ?  For  himself,  he 
should  oppose  themotion,but  upon 
a  different  ground  from  that  stated 
by  the  honourable  gentleman,  who 
had  taken  such  a  view  of  it  only  as 
would  lead  to  a  change  of  govemr 
ment,  in  which  he  should  justly  be 
destined  lo  bear  so  conspicuous  a 
p<Tt.  Tlie  committee  of  finance 
had  reported  upon  the  subject  of 
sinecures,  that,  if  they  were  to  be 
abolished,  an  equivalent  should  be 
provided  in  some  other  way.  As 
to  the  6i)servation  of  the  hoiioura- 
ble  gentleman  respecting  the  great 
increase  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  he  was  reudy  to  deny  the 
fact,  Si;ice  the  period  when  that 
house  h^d  agreed  to  the  proposition 

of 
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fDf  Mt-  Dunning,  all  Mr.  Burke's  not  founder  on  the  rock  of  ]»&> 
measures  of  reform  had  taken  rogatiye,  but  be  carried  safely  into 
place.     Besides,  in  the  proportion    its  desired  haven,  notwithstanding 


pn  which  the  influence  of  the  crown 
had  increased,  in  consequence  of 
the  augmented  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  the  country,  the  means 
^d  wealth  of  its  population  had 
kept  constantly  progressive,  and 
formed  a  balance  for  any  accession 
to  ilie  influence  of  the  crown.  He 
Rooked  upon  the  motion  before  the 


the  storm  which  seemed  to  threaten 
its  progress^  The  minds  of  the 
public  at  larg^  were  made  up  to  the 
expectation  of.  the  present  measure 
being  carried,  and  he  trusted  thdr 
lordships  wouldnotdisappoint  them; 
or  it  would  be  supposed  that  there 
was  a  disposition  to  resist  every  sper 
cies  of  reform.    After  it  had  been 


•I 


house  to  be  premature ;  but  was  of  sent  up  to  their  lordships  by  the 
opinion,  that  whether  the  expedi-  unanimous  vote  of  the  house  of 
tions  alluded  to  by  jtlie  honourable  commons,  the  representative  body, 
^embe^r  had  bepn  successful  or  he  trusted  the  house  would  pass  tho 
unsuccessful,    or  whatever  mi^ht    bill  without  opposition ^    Itwasevii- 

dent  that  the  other  house  and  the 
public  considered  this  as  an  im- 
portant measure;  and  if  there  was 
a  spaik  of  public  spirit,  if  there  was 


have  been  the  expenses  attendirig 
them,  such  topics  were  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  question  before 
the  house. 

Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  Creevy  were    an  attachment  to  public  principle  in 
for  the  motion.  Mr.  Saunders  spoke    the  ministers  of  the  country,  thej 
against  it.   Mr,  Bankes  urged  Mr. 
Fuller  to  withdraw  it  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  to  which  he  agreed. 

We  have    already   noticed    the 

measures  takeii  by  Mr.  Bankes  to 

prevent  places  in  reversion  to  be 

given  away  by  the  crown.   The  bill 


would  not  oppose  this  bill,  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  country, 
more  particularly  when  the  calls 
upon  the  public  were  so  great  and 
pressing,  and  when  so  many  cala- 
mities' bad  occurred.  This  was  a 
time  that  particularly  called  on  their 


passed  the  house  of  commons  \yith-  lotdships  to  consider  the  public  sen-, 

put  much  opposition,  but  in  the  up-  timent.    The  noble  earl  entered  in- 

j>er  heuse  it  met  with  a  different  to  the  various  steps  that  had  been 

receptiop.    The  second  reading  of  taken  with  respect  to  the  bill,  which 

it  was  appointed  for  Monday,  Fe-  liad  been  sent  up  twice  to  their  bar, 

bruary  26 ;    when  earl  Grosvenor  and  which  they  had  rejected ;  and 


observed,  though  ministers  seemed 
reluctant  to  give  their  opinions  on 
the  subject,  an  opposition  to  the 
pill  had  been  started  by  a  nobje 
friend,  and  supported  by  others ; 
so  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
adjourn    the    discussion,    on    the 


hoped,  notwithstanding  what  had 
been  done  hitherto,  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  substitute  for  this  mea- 
sure a  mere  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
suspending  the  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative m  •  this  respect,  which  if 
passed  was  equally  an  attack   on 


ground  of  the  necessity  of  a  com-  the  royal  prerogative.  The  bouse 
jnunication  of  the  royal  consent  in  of  commons  had  sho^^  itself  so  per* 
the  first  instance,  as  if  the  bill  in-  '  severing  and  determined  in  the  pro- 
yolved  an  attack  oi)  the  prerogative  secqtion  of  the  measure,  that  thef 
pf  the  crown.  The  particular  ob-  had  resorted  to  an  unusual  mode ; 
jection  had  however  been  given  up,  that  of  inspecting  their  lordships* 
find  be  hoped  th^it  this  bul  would    journalsj  tp  4iear(;h  fpr  precedents 

for 
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for  the  purpose  of  discovering  lordsliip  concluded  a  very  able 
means  of  reconciling  their  lordships  speech,  by  moving  the  second 
to .  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  reading  of  the  bill. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  the  bill  of  Lord  viscount  Sidmouth  pro- 
suspension.  It  would  seem  like  a-  fessedhimself  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
sort  of  political  obstinacy  to  refuse  object  of  the  bill ;  but  thought  the 
jiow  to  enter  fully  into  the  merits  of  public  deluded  undei*  the  idea  of 
the  question,  and  even  to  pass  the ,  any  immediate  or  material  species 
bilU  against  the  passing  of  which  of  oeconomy  by  its  adoption.  The 
he  had  not  yet  heard  a  single  solid  enactment  of  it  would  not,  in  his 
objection.  The  othei*  house  had  so  lordship's  judgement,*  tend  to  de- 
far  proceeded  in  the  busihess,  that  prive  the  crown  of  any  valuable 
no  compromise  could  possibly  be  and  useful  prerogative ;  but,  on  the 
j»£  any  utility.  If  the  bill  was  a  fit  contrary,  would  confer  an  addition- 
.bill,  if  it  was  advantageous  to  the  al  grace  on  the  favours  which  the 
interests  of  the  community,  let  it  be  crown  might  be  gracieusly  pleased 
-passed ;  if  not,  let  k  be  opposed  to  bestow,  inasmuch  as  the  crown 
.openly  and  directly,  and  let  it  be  would  not  confer  precarious  and  uii- 
rejected.  But  let  there  be  no  idea  certainrewards,  butdirectandimme- 
of  ^a  disgraceful  compromise.  He  diate  benefits.'  The  operation  of  the 
vthought  the  public  must  feel  that  system  of  reversions  was  sometimes 
•there  was  something  odious  in  the  hurtfultothe  individuals  themselves 
onanner  in  which  the  bill  had  been  in  whose  favour  they  were  granted  ; 
resisted.  This  was  not  an  occasion  for  it  not  unfrequcntly  put  persons 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  sinecure  into  a  situation  of  hope,  which 
offices ;  but  he  would  say  tliat  re-  could  never  be  gratified  on  account 
wards  should  be  given  only  to  those  of  the  longer  lire  of  the  first  posses- 
-who  were  deserving  of  them  :  yet  sor ;  but  nis  lordship  wished  that 
nothing  appeared  to  him  so  absurd  every  becoming  attention  and  de- 
as  the  practice  of  granting  places  corum  should  be  paid  to  the  rights 
in  reversion  ;  plnces  w*hich  would  of  the  sovereign ;  and  as  in  cases  of 
•devolve  upon  persons  of  whose  fit-  the  proprietary  interest  of  th^rown, 
ness  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  the  consent  of  the  crown  wa&y  the 
form  a  judgement,  who  might,  be-  practice  of  parliament  neces^  |ry,  so 
fore  the  reversion  fell  into  their  hethoughtit  was  in  cases  where  the 
hands,  be  inqapacitated,  iYi  respect  royal  prerogative  was  affected,  as  it 
to  their  ability,  their  integrity,  or  was,  insome^egree,  by  this  bill.  The 
any  other  qualification  or  recom-  house  might  proceed  by  address  to 
anendation  whatever.  He  conjured  the  throne,  or  they  might  move  for 
the  house  to  attend  to  this  measure,  a  committee  to  search  for  precedents 
by  the  passing  of  which,  they  on  the  subject,  or  postpone  the  fur- 
would  at  least  give  to  the  public  ther  consideration  of  the  bill  for  a 
some  idea  that  they  were  desirous  few  days — a  delay  that  could  not 
ofredeeming  the  pledge  of  oeconomy  be  material.  It  was  very  desirable 
-they  had  made  at  the  opening  of  that  the  consent  of  the  crown,  as 
the  session ;  by  which  they  would  far  a^  its  rights  were  concerned, 
•show  that  they  were  fiiendly  to  should  be  had  in  as  early  a  stage  of 
practical  reform,  and  for  which  their  proceedings  as  possible.  He 
they  would  be  rewarded  by  the  was,  therefore,  in  favour  of  a 
gratitude   of  the  country.     His  postponement*   wi   the   appoint^ 
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inent  of  a  committee  to  search^  in 
^he .  mean  time,  for  precedents. 
Hii  lordship  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment for  diat  purpose,  to  postpone 
^e  debate  on  die  second  reading  to 
Thursday .» 

The  lord  chancellor  stated  the 
circumstances  attending  the  pro- 
gress of  the  various  measures  on 
this  question.  He  admitted  the  ' 
right  of  their  lordships  to  proceed 
HI  the  bill,  but  considered  the  'con- 
sent of  the  crown  respecting  its  pre- 
rogatives, to  be  onas  good  a  footing 
as  with  respect  to  its  proprietary  in- 
terests..  His  lordship  intimated  his 
opinion  that  he  could  not  vole  for 
the  present  bill,  which  went  to  pro- 
hibit where  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  intention  to  do  so,  and  vice 
ivcrsJ.  He  was  favourable  to  the 
postponement. 

Lord  Grenville  considered  the 
objections  as  relating  to  a  matter  of 
*  form*  He  said  that  the  royal  con- 
sent could  be  given  at  any  stage 
before  the  third  reading  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
postpone  the  second  reading.  He 
was  also  of  opinion  that  the  royal 
ponsent  was  necessary,  according  to 
the  practice  of  parliament. 

A  long  conversation  on  the 
point  of  form  ensued,  in  which  lords 
Sidfyjouth,'  Eldon,  Arden,  Redes- 
dale,  Derby,  &c.  took  part ;  and 
vhich  ended  in  lord  Sidmouth's  re- 
questing leave  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  I  which  was  according- 
ly granted^ 

Lord  Ross  rose,  and  objected  to 
the  bill  as  an  unnecessary  infringe- 
ment on  the  hjng  established  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  which  his 
lordship  thought  could  not  be  in- 
terfered in  without  great  detri- 
ment. It  was  necessary  to  uphold 
those  prerogatives,  at  the  present 
time  especially :  besides,  in  the 
present  case,  np  benefit  was  liicely 


to  accrue  from  the  |i(jiposed  alter* 
ation. 

Lord  Redesdale  did  not  consider 
the  measure  proposed  as  an  impor- 
tant one,  but  it  was  important  to 
oppose  it^  because  it  seemed  to  be 
a  first  step  to  many  other  things 
that  were  denominated  reforms- 
It  was  no  redemption  of  any  pledge 
given  by  -parliament.  It  was 
nothing  :  the  question  was  simply 
as  to.  tne  propriety  of  taking  away 
the  prerogative  of  the'  crown  in 
granting  reversionary  places.  Most 
of  those  placies  were  merely  minis- 
terial. Many  years  ago  the  prac-  ' 
ticehad  prevailed  without  any  dis- 
covery of  a  grievance.  Many  wise 
men  had  sat  in  that  house  before 
their  lordships,  who  made  many 
useful  reforms  of  abuses,  and  yet 
Lliey  did  not  find  out  this  practice 
to  be  an  abase.  That  his  lordship 
considered  to  be  a  strong  ar^jument^ 
on  the  present  question.  He  had 
not  heard  of  any  great  ?nconTe- 
nience  that  had  ansen  from  the 
practice,  to  render  such  a  bill  at  all 
necessary.  As  to  the  argument 
about  the  possibility  of  the  rever- 
sionist  not  being  capable  of  dis- 
charging his  duties ;  that  would 
equally  apply  to  the  granting  a 
place  for  one  life,  as  then  the  hold* 
er  mi^ht  live  so  long,  or  become 
so  infirm,  as  to  he  unable  to  fulfil 
all  the  duties  of  his  situation*  The 
passing  of  the  bill  would,  in  his 
lordship's  opinion,  be  an  unneces- 
sary departure  from  the  course  and 
experience  of  ages,  without  anf 
view  of  public  benefit.  As  to  the 
suspension,  that  question  stood  on 
di^erent  grounds,  as  it  pight  take 
place  with\  a.  prospective  view  te 
some  general  measure. 

Tlie  earl  of  Darnley  strenuously^ 
supported  the  bill,  which  in  various 
points  his  lordship  conceived  to  be 
necessary. 

The 
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The  lord  chancellor  deprecated 
the  arguing  of  this  question,  upon 
the  popularity  or  unpopularity  that 
might  result  from  its  adoption  or 
rejection.     He  trusted    that  their 
lordships  knew  too  well  wnat  was 
due  to  themselves  to  be  influenced 
ky  such  considerations.     He  would 
admh  that  public  opinion  was  not 
to  be  slighted ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  that    great  deference  was 
due  to  it;  but  if  ever  parliament 
should  sacrifice   its  own  sense  o£ 
what  was  right  and  proper  to  popu- 
larity,  from  that  instant  it  would 
fall  into  public  contempt.     Should 
he  vote  for  this  bill,  he  would  con- 
sider himself  as  surrendering  the 
dignity  of  that  house,  and  the  con- 
sistency of  'its  proceedings.      He 
was  not|  whatever  might  be  thoilght, 
an  enemy  to  the  principle  of  re- 
form ;  but  he  liked  to  see  his  way, 
to  understand  what  he  was  about, 
^nd  not,  by  taking  a  little  here  and 
a  little  there,  to  find  himself  at  last 
committed  to  an  extent  he  never, 
intended.     He  was  persuaded  that 
less  inconvenience  was  produced  by 
granting,  places  in  reversion  than  in 
possession.      In    the    former,   the 
grantee  was  generally  qualified  for 
Uie  situation  before  he  got  it ;  but, 
in  the  latter,  it  was  possible  a  place 
might  be  granted  to  an  infant  of 
five  years  old.      The  practice  of 
granting  :place$    in  reversion  was 
interwoven  with  the  constitution — 
ithad  existed  forthree  centui  ies,  and 
no  disadvantage  was  found  to  arise 
from  it.    It  was  a  practice  that  was 
sanctioned  by  the  ablest  of  his  pre- 
decessors^in  the  situation  he  filled  ; 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  those 
honourable  men  would  never  have 
put  the  great  seal  to  those  grants, 
if  they  conceived  the  practice  dan- 
gerous to  the  constitution. 

Lord  Grosvenor,  in  reply,  main- 
tained, 'that  no    arguments    had 


been  offered,  in  ^he  course  of  the 
discussion,  to  induce  him  to  change 
h\^  opinion  respecting  the  urgency 
of  passing  the  bill  he  had  tlife  ho- 
nour to  propose. 

A  division  took  place  on  the 
question  that  this  bill  be-  now  read  : 
it  was   negatived  by  a   large  ma- 

We  have  already  referred  to  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  and  to  the 
motion  mi^de  by  lord  Porchcster 
upon  this  subject.  The  exaniina- 
lion  of  witnesses  upon  that  impor- 
tant subject  led  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  variety  cf  circumstances  liitlc 
expected  either  by  the  ministers  or 
their  opponents :  among  tliese  it 
was  discovered  that  a  paper  had 
been  presented  to  his  majesty  by 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  in  justification 
of  his  own  conduct  as  chief  com- 
mander of  the  land  forces,  and,  of 
course,  throwing  the  blame  upon 
the  naval  part  of  the  armament. 
This  fact,  which  was  discovered  by 
accident,  led 

Mr.  Whitbread  to  move  iti  the 
house,  on  the  23d  of  February,  for 
whatever  papers,  memorandums, 
reports,  &c.  relating  to  the  Scheldt 
expedition,  might  have  been  pre- 
sented by  lord  Chathaih  to  his 
majesty.  Those  members  who 
were  present  at  his  lordship's  exa- 
mination would  recollect  the  ques- 
tion put  to  him,  and  the  answers— 
upon  which  the  address  he  meant 
to  move  was  founded.  His  lordr 
ship  had  been  asked  as  to  the  narra- 
tive presented  to  his  majesty  on  the 
]  -l-th  of  Februarv%  and  which  was 
now  on  the  table  of  the  house  ;  and 
he  had  also  been  asked,  whether 
he  had  presented  any  other  narra- 
tive, paper,  report,  or  memoranda, 
to  his  majesty  on  this  subject.  After 
a  good  many  questi(Mis  put  on  this 
point,  and  a  long  delay  on  the 
part  of  his  lord;hip,  he  at  last  de- 
clined 
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clined  to  give  any  answer  at  all. 
This  induced  a  strong'  suspicion 
that  he  had  presented  more  papers 
on  this  subject  to  the  king  ;  but  as 
the  witness  was  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
it  was  impossible  to  press  the  mat- 
ter furthfT,  after  he  had  declined 
answering.  His  address,  tlierefore, 
was  to  request  that  his  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  lay  the  other 
papers  presented  by  lord  Chatham 
on  the  table,  if  any  such  existed. 
This  at  least  was  in  the  power  of 
the  house ;  and  it  appeared  the 
only  way  by  which  they  could  get 
at  them.  He  then  gave  a  short 
summary  of  the  history  of  this  nar- 
rative. On  the  27th  of  January 
the  house  had  resolved  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  policy  and  con- 
ductor the  ejc])edition  to  the  Scheldt; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  16th  of  Fe- 
bruary that  a  gallant  officer,  a  pri- 
vate friend  of  lord  Cha'ham,  pro- 
posed that  an  address  should  be 
presented  to  hiii  majesty,  to  bring 
the  nanaiive  before  the  house.  In 
his  majesty's  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  it  was  said  (hat  or- 
ders hiid  been  given  to  lay  on  die 
table  such  papers  on  this  subject  as 
would  be  thought  satisfactory.  'Of 
this  narrative  tlie  ministers  could 
then  have  known  nothing.  It  in 
fact  did  not  exist  as  a  narrative  at 
the  time ;  and  from  lord  Chatham's 
evidence  it  appeared  that  ministers 
did  not  know  of  it.  Now,  how- 
ever, when  it  was  ascertained  diat  a 
paper  had  been  presented  to  xthe 
kine,  of  which  the  ministers  knew 
nothing  till  a  few  minutes  before  it 
vras  given,  their  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  other  papers  could  be 
no  answer  to  this  motion.  There 
could  be  no  dispute  now  as  to  the ' 
competence  of  die  house  to  n^ove 
fot-  papers  not  presented  in  an  offi- 
cial form.  That,  indeed,  might 
have  been  doubted;  but  the  house 


had  decided  the  question  in  the  case 
of  the  narrative,  ^nd,  therefore, 
there  was  no  question  upon  that 
head;  Upon  the  general  principle 
applying  to  loid  Chatham's  con*- 
duct,  in  having  taken  advantage 
of  his  situation  as  a  privy  counsel* 
lor  to  deliver  in  a  paper  of  this 
nature  to  die  king  in  ^n  official 
form,  it  was  unnecessary  to  dwell. 
The  theory  of  the  gpvernment,  of 
which  so  much  was  said,  did  not 
warrant  it ;  and  it  was  impossible 
that  the  practice  could  go  on  if 
such  things  were  to  be  allowed. 
What  wa!>  the  tendency  of  the  dis- 
patches and  the  journal  of  lord 
Chatham  ?  In  all  the  dispatches 
from  Walcheren,  Batz,  and  all  the 
places  where  the  chief  operations 
were  conduaed,  no  imputation  had 
been  cast  on  the  navy,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  its  proceedings  had  been 
mentioned  in  terms  or  the  most 
unqualified  approbation.  In  the 
journal,  too,  the  delays  and  disap- 
pointments had  been  ascribed  by 
lord  Chadiam,  or  the  quarter-mas- 
ter-general, to  the  weather — to  die 
unfavourable  state  of  the  elemeiKs. 
But  when  the  narrative  appeared, 
it  was  found  that,  in  contradicdon 
to  the  dispatches  and  die  journal, 
an  imputation  was  cast  upon  the 
naval  part  of  the  expedition,  which 
put  die  two  services  directly  at 
issue.  It  had  been  his  wish,  and 
that  of  his  friends  around  him,  he 
believed,  to  keep  clear  of  any  thing 
that  might  occasion  an  unnecessary 
disagreement  between  the  two  ser- 
vices, and  their  questions  had  been 
shaped  with  that  view.  In  every 
case  where  every  thing  depended  on 
the  cooperation  .of  two  services^ 
there  might  naturally  be  some  dif- 
ferences, from  the  impatience  of 
one  to  proceed  with  a  degree  of 
haste  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
situation  of  the  other.     Such  small 
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disagreements,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  want  of  perfect  infdrma- 
tion  in  the  one  service  of  all  the 
circumstances   bearing    upon    the 
other,  might   be  properlj  passed 
over,  and  oupht  to  be  forgotten. 
But  when  loroTchatham,  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  expedition, 
had  presented  to  his  majesty  per- 
sonally a  paper  contarntng  direct 
imputations  on  the  conduct- of  the 
naval  service,  it  had  become  utterly 
impossible  that  the  matter  should 
be  permitted  to  rest  where  it  was. 
Jt  w^as  important  to  attend  to  other 
circumstances  connected  with  this 
narrative.    What  happened  after 
lord  Chatham's  return  to  London  ? 
While  lord  Chatham  was  in  Lon- 
don^ and  the  ministers  had  com- 
plete access  to  all  the  information 
which  he 'Could  or  was  inclined  to 
furnish,  they  had  replied  to  an  ad- 
dress of  the  city  of  London  calling 
for  inquiry,  that  his  majesty  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  insti- 
tute any  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  expedition,  naval  or  military. 
But  if  this  narrative  had  been  be^ 
fore  them,  or  any  information  of 
this  nature  bad  been  given,  it  must 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
have  refrained,  if  they  had  anjr  re- 

fard  to  their  duty,  from  advising 
is  majesty  to  institute  tji  inouiry 
at  least  into  the  naval  part  of  the 
expedition.  Mr.  Whitbread  then 
said,  that  he  assumed,  because  it 
was  not  denied  i>y  lord  Chatham, 
that  his  lordshiphad  presented  other 
papers  to  his  majesty  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  silence  of  lord  Chatham 
warranted  thi^s  assumption ;  and  it 
was  in  order  to  enable  the  house 
to  do  its  duty  properly,  that  these 
papers  should  be  produced.  Minis- 
ters might  certainly  have  been  as 
ignorant  (  f  the  existence  of  any  such 
papers,  its  he  was,  till  he  put  the 
question  to  lord  Chatham  f  a  thing 


far  from  improbable,  considering 
the  discordant'  materials  of  wbicn 
their  cabinet  was  composed  f   and 
his  lordship  might,  to  any  questions 
of  tJieirs  upon  that  point,  have  said, 
as  he  did  last  night,  that  he  decli- 
ned giving  any  answer.     But  could 
they  deny  that  other  papers   had 
been  presented  to  his  majesty,  be- 
sides the  narrative  ?  If  they  could 
make  such  a  denial,  that  was  one 
way  of  deciding  the  matter  ;  but  if 
not,  then  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
house  to  insist  upon  the  production 
of  the  other  papers,  if  any  such 
existed.     "  Now, "  continued  Mr. 
Whitbread,  "  observe  how  the  mat- 
ter would  have  stood,  if  there  had 
been  no  inquiry.     All  would  have 
appeared  fair  and  open  between  the 
two  services,  on  the  face  of  the  pub- 
s  lie    documents ;     but   still    there 
would  have  remained,  lurking  be- 
hind in  the  king's  closet,  a  direct 
accusation  by    the    military  com- 
mander  against  the  naval  part  of 
the    expedition  ; — ^accusations,     of 
the  existence  of  which  those  con- 
cerned could  have  had  no  idea,  and 
which,  therefore,  they  could  never 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  repel- 
ling.    This    was    the    system    of 
favouritism — a  system,  which  was 
not  only  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of 
the  constitution,  but  one  which  a 
limited  monarchy  could  not  endures 
and  it  had  always  been  the  com*> 
plaint  of  those  who  wished  that  the 
democratical  part  should  retain  its 
due  energy,  that  the  royal  person 
was  frequently  surrounded  by  mi- 
nions, by  whom  his  majesty's  best 
sibjects  were  misrepresented  and 
calumniated,  without  the  possibility 
of  bringing  the  truth  to  the  ear  of 
the  sovereign."     He  had  a  right  to 
presume  that  there  were  other  pa-^ 
pers,  and  he  had  a  right,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  presume  furtherr 
that  these  papers  contained  direct 

charges* 
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charges  a^mst  the  navy ;  for  the 
narrative^  vhich  was  not  willingly 
produced,  contained  every  thing 
short  of  direct  charges.  How  far 
such  charges  might  be  well  founded , 
ift'ould  be  a  matter  for  future  con- 
sideration. It  had  been  said,  that 
the  narrative  was  drawn  up  sis  early 
as  October— that  it  had  been  kept 
close  till  the  other  day,  and  had  not 
been  shown  to  ministers  till  now. 
"fhey  had  no  opportunity  of  giving 
their  opinions  upon  it — but  a  cabi- 
net minister,  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  commu- 
nicated directly  with  his  majesty 
upon  a  great  public  question,  with- 
oot  havmg  thought  it  at  all  neces- 
sary to  consult  his  colleagues.  He 
had  then  a  right  to  presume  that 
papers  h^  been  presented  to  his 
majesty  by  lord  Chatham,  contain- 
ing stronger  accusations  than  those 
that  were  to  be  found  in  the  narra* 
five.  In  jmtice  then  to  the  gallant 
ofHcer,  sir  Richard  Strachan-^in 
justice  to  the  officers  serving  under 
him,  and  to  the  navy  in  general^  he 
called  upon  the  house  to  address 
his  majesty  for  die  production  of 
these  papers.  Let  the  ministers 
find  them'  wherever  they  were— 
that  was  their  business,  and  not 
that  of  the  house.  They  would 
not,  he  hoped,  be  permitted  to  cast 
upon  the  king  the  imputation  of  re- 
fusing papers,  the  production  of 
whicn  was  essential  to  enable  the 
gallant  officers  concerned  to  meet 
the  accusations  brought  against 
them,  as  well  as  necessary  to  satis- 
fy the  public  mind.  The  king 
could  do  no  wrong — the  ministers 
were  responsible.  The  task  of 
finding  the  papers  rested  with 
them  ;  he  was  suce  it  was  the  pro- 
per task  and  duty  of  the  house  to 
agree  to  the  address  which  he 
would  now  move.  He  concluded 
by  moving,  **  That  an  hojrible  ad- 


dress be  presented  to  his  majesty» 
requesting  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  order  that  there 
be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house^ 
copies  of  all  papers,  reports,  me- 
moranda, Ice.  &c.  delivered  by 
lord  Chatham  relative  to  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Scheldt." 

Mr,  Ryder  observed,  that  in 
rising  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
honourable  gentleman,  he  adipit^ 
ted  that  the  house  had  the  right  to 
accede  to  ij,  or  to  any  motion  of 
the  same  nature.  But  then  he 
hoped  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  the  house  would  never  lo^ 
sight  of  a  due  discretion.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  one  of  the  clos- 
ing sentences  of  the.  honourable 
gentleman's  speech  was  an  answer 
to  all  the  rest :  for  he  himself  seem-* 
ed  to  be  conscious,  that  the  minis- 
ters did  not  know  at  what  office  to 
apply  for  these  papers.  He  (Mr. 
Ryder)  said,  that  there  never  was 
in  any  office  any  paper  or  narrative 
of  this  kind,  and  that  no  communi- 
cation of  any  such  had  been  made 
to  the  ministers.  He  wished  to  be 
heard,  and  again  stated  that  no 
such  paper  existed  at  any  offide,  and 
that  no  communication  had  been 
made  to  them  of  the  narrative  on 
the  table  till  the  fourteenth  of  this 
month.  He  believed,  that,  as  far 
as  precedent  went,  addresses  had 
been  for  the  production  of  official  ' 
papers,  or  to  ascertain  who  had 
been  the  adviser  of  any  particular 
act.  But  still  he  admitted,  that 
the  house  had  the  right  of  calling 
for  these  papers,  fie  could  not, 
however,  conceive  what  return 
could  be  made  to  this  address,  sup- 
posing it  should  be  agreed  to. 
Could  they  search  the  private  es- 
crutoire  of  the  king  fr  -  these  pa- 
pers ?  He  knew,  not  that  such  a 
thing  had  ^>eert  ever  done.  While 
he  admitted  the  right  of  the  house 
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to  call  for  the  papers,  yet  he  put 
the  matter  as  a  question  of  dis- 
cretion, as  to  .the  exercise  of  the 
right ;  and  upon  the  ground  of 
discretion  he  would  oppose  Hie  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  remarked,  that  if 
he  had  only  heard  the  right  ho- 
nourable secretary's  speech,  witli- 
out  hearing  that  sentence  where 
he  said  he  would  oppose  the  mo« 
tian»  he  should  have  thought  that 
he  meant  to  support  it«^for'all  his 
argument  was  in  favour  of  the  ad- 
'  dtesSi  The  right  honourable  gen* 
tl4man  had  admitted  the  right  of 
the  house  to  call  for  these  papers, 
Eut  said  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  get  at  them  widiout  searching 
His  majesty's  private  cscrutoire^ 
Was  this  doctrine  to  be  endured  ? 
Was  it  to  be  endured  from  a  Bri- 
tish  secretary  of  state  to  a  British 
house  of  commons  ?  Was  he  to  be 
permitted  for  a  moment  to  main- 
tain, as  a  legitimate  objection,  tliat 
he  did  not  know  where,  to  look  for 
a  public  paper,  without  searching 
the  private  escrutoire  of  his  sove- 
reign ?  Did  hti  imagine  that  these 
communications  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  private  and  confiden- 
tial ?  If  he  did,  he  must  maintain 
that  a  privy  counsellor  had  the 
right  to  xtiake  private  and  conHden- 
tial  communications  to  his  sove- 
reign, upon  a  subject  of  great  pub- 
lic importance,  without  any  con- 
sultation  with  his  colleagues.  If 
this  doctrine  was  to  be  maintained 
and  acted  upon,  then  there  was  an 
end  of  all  responsibility.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  saidj  he  did 
not  know  vmere  to  find  the  papers 
•—but  where  did  he  find  the  naria* 
tive-?  It  appeared  the  minisoers 
heard,  for  the  fjrst  time,  of  this 
narrative  at  the  levee,  at  which  it 
was  presented— and  yet  they  found 
that  pap er,  aad  it  was  now  on  the 


table  ! !  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
his  majesty  would  refuise  to  com«f 
municate  to  his  servants  whatever 
information  he  possessed  on  this 
subject?  This  was  a  most  abomi-* 
nable  doctrine  ^  for  here  the  sove- 
reign's character  was  traduced,  in 
order  to  screen  his  ministers,  and  to 
save  them  fiom  the  necessity  of 
producing  these  papers.  The 
sovereign  would  never  allow  the 
character  of  a  brave  officer  to  be 
assailed,  without  affording  him  every 
means  of  defending  himself. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
opposed  the  motion :  he  denied  that 
the  narrative  was  a  paper  at  all  of 
a  similar  description  to  that  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  op- 
posite now  supposed  to  exist.  When 
the  honourable  general  (Loftus) 
who  moved  for  ilie  production  of 
that  narrative,  communicated  to 
him  his  intention  of'  making  such  a 
motion,  he  (Mr.  Perceval)  wasap- 
prised  of  the  exigence  of  that  do- 
cument ;  he  knew  it  was  an  official 
paper^  and  in  official  custody  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection in  assenting;  to  its  produc- 
tion. If  compared  witli  the  paper 
now  supposed,  the  two  cases  were 
directly  tl>e  reverse.  The  first  was 
one  which,  when  called  for  by  the 
vote  of  that  house,  he  knew  to  be  in 
existence,  in  one  of  the  offices  of 
his  majesty's  confidential  servants  ; 
^the  other  paper  now  sought,  has 
been  absolutely  denied  to  have  any 
existence  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  the  state.  Under  such  circum-, 
stances,  it  was  impossible  that 
ministers  could  give  any  answer  to 
die  address  of  that  house,  without 
a  personal  application  to  the  crown.  - 
And  it  was  a  question  for  the  house 
to  consider,  would  it  vote  for  an 
address  to  the  crown  to  produce  a 
paper,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  such  a  paper  . 
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^^as  in  existence  or  not  ?  a  paper,  if 
in  ezistence,  of  whose  contents  and 
quality  those  who  called  for  it 
knew  nothing,  and  of  which  he 
jnnst  say,  that,  whatever  tvere  its 
contents  and  quality,  it  could  never 
be  coi\stdered  as  an  official  docu* 
ment,  for  the  reception  of  which 
there  needed  any  advice,  it  being' 
merely  a  communicatipn  upon  cer- 
tain facts.  It  was'Upon  such  grounds 
that  he  felt  himself  disposed  to  op- 
pose the  motion  for  an  address. 

Sir  Home  Popham. — "1  feel,  sir, 
that  unless  the  proposed  address  is 
supported  by  the  decision  of  this 
house,  and  that  the  papers  alluded 
to  are  produced  for  its^  considera- 
tion and  that  pf  the  country,  much 
wrong  will  accrue  where  gratitude 
is  owed, — I  mean  to  sir   Richard 
Strachan.     I  may  be  asked,  why 
it  is  I  assume  that  such  a  paper  is 
in  existence  ?  My  answer  is,  that  its 
existence  has  not  been  denied,  and 
therefore  my  assumption  is  correct. 
Let  any  one  of  his  majesty's  confi- 
dential advisers  deny  that  such  a 
paper  has  been  delivered  by  the  no- 
ble lord,  and  the  moment  I  am  so 
informed  I  shall  cease  to  press  the 
necessity  of  this  address.     But  in 
the  absence  of  that  information,  I 
call  upon  this  house  to  sympathize 
iii  the  feelings  of  my  gallant  friend, 
wounded  as  those  feelings  have  been 
by  the  prociuction  of  the  former 
paper.  ■  If  then  from  that  paper, 
so  lately  presented  to  the  house,  the 
character  of  sir  Richard  Stt-achan 
has  suffered,  how  ^uch  more  pro- 
bable it  is,  that  in  the  papers  kept 
oat  of  view",  he  has  been  subjected 
to  greater  suflFerinc;,  and  to  a  more 
aggravated  reflection  upon  his  cha- 
racter! Let  the  house  review  the 
facts.  '  In  the  month  of  July  an 
expedition  was  sent  to  the  coast  of 
Holland.    From  some  causes  it  did 
not  succeed  to  the  extent  in  which 


public  expectation  was  warranted 
to  indulge.     An  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  house  of  commons  j 
numerous  papers  were  moved  for^ 
and  others  voluntarily  laid  upon  lis 
table.     For  fourteen  dajrs  had  the 
house  proceeded  in  its  investigation^ 
when  we  are  surprised  by  a  motion 
of    an  honourable  general,  (^Lpfi 
tu5,)  the  friend  of  lord  Chatnam, 
calling  for  an  address  to  his  majes« 
ty,   that  he  would  be  pleased  to  or- 
der a  narrative  of  that  noble  lord, 
delivered  but  the  day  before,    to 
be  laid  before  that  house.     Would 
it  not,    I  ask,    be  at  lea«t  more 
liberal,  when  the  noble  lord   had. 
determined  upon  such  a  course  of 
proceeding,  to  have^  at  all  events* 
presented  it  previous  to  the  inquiry  ? 
Is  that   tlie  extremity  of  suffering 
to  which  my  gallant  friend,  the  na- 
val commander  of  the  late  expedi- 
tion, is  subjected?    Have  we  not 
reason  to  think  that  other  docu- 
ments,  prejudicial  to  his  high  cha- 
racter, have  also  been  presented  in 
the  same  secret  way  ?  But  we  are  { 
told  this  is  an  assumption  not  tena- 
ble upon  good  grounds.     To  this  I 
unequivocally  reply.  If  no  other  pa- 
pera  were  presented  to  his  sovereign 
by  the  noble  lord,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  candidly  put  to  him,  how 
easy  was  it  for  him,  if  no  such  do- 
cuments were  delivered,   to  have 
answered    in  the  negative !     The 
ri^ht  honourable    gentleman    the 
chancellor   of  the  exchequer  has 
seated,  that  he  can  by  no  means  see 
in  the  narrative  of  the  noble  lord 
any  reflection  cast  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  sir  Richard  Strachan,  or 
on  that  part  of  the  naval  force  em- 
ployed in  die  expeditibn    to    the 
Scheldt.  I  venture  to  say,  that  such 
paper  has  thrown  iipon  both  a  great 
and  grievous  reflection.     So  feels 
the  gallant  and  distinguished  officer 
himself;  and  after  what  has  been 
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elicited  from  .the  examination  of 
the  noble  lord  (Chatham)  la&t 
nighti  sir  Richard  Strachan  also 
tceis  the  a?grayated  sitaation  in 
which  he  is  placed  ;  for,  as  he  himself 
says,  *  How  do  I  know,  even  if  I 
repel  all  the  charges  conveyed 
teainst  me  in  this  narrative,  that 
after  all,  a  second  and  third  docu- 
ment, similarly  communicated,  in 
fact  edition  following  edition,  will 
not  be  forthcoming  ?'  Is  this  a  pro- 
per state  in  which  to  leave  a  man 
who  has  deserved  so  well  of  hit 
country  ?  Is  this  the  reward  which 
this  house  would  bestow,  for  a  life 
devoted  to  the  nation's  service? 
Deeply  affected  as  arc^e  feelings 
of  ray  gallant  friend,  he  suffers  not 
alone  :  there  is  DOt  an  officer  of  his 
*  profession  but  sympatnizes  witli 
him.  Through  all  ranks  of  that 
profession  it  is  the  same,  equally 
with  those  who  have  not  interest  to 
be  employed,  as  with  those  whom 
other  causes  have  lately  kept  out  of 
the  actual  exercise  of  professional 
duties.  This  question,  standing 
upon  its  own  merits,  •  cannot  be 
benefited,  and  ought  not  to  be  in- 
jured, by  party  feeling.  It  is  a 
question  of  justice-— of  justice  to  a 
gallant  officer,  the  idol  of  the  ser- 
"  vice,  covered  with  the  honours  be- 
stowed by  a  grateful  country,  re- 
munerated by  the  liberality  of  par- 
liament, and  invested  by  his  sove» 
rei^  with  a  red  ribbon,  as  a  mark 
of  his  Toyal  favoiirr  It  is  for  such 
a  man,  now  labouring  under  such 
charges  as  thfs  narrative  so  com- 
municated conveys,  that  I  appeal 
to  the  house  of  commons," 

A  long  and  animated  debate  en«- 
sued  5  after  which  Mr.  W  hi  thread 
replied,  and  his  motion  was  carried 
J)y  a  majority  of  seven. 

On  the  26th  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
re^d  from  thence  the  answer  of  bis 


majesty  to  the  address  of  thettofi9f$ 
voted  on  Friday  last,  for  copies  of 
all  the  narratives,  memoranda,  &c« 
delivered  into  his  majesty's  hand» 
by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  relative  t<* 
the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  which 
'  was  as  follows  : 

**  His  majesty  has  been  waited 
upon  with  the  address  of  this  house, . 
of  Fiiday  last,  the  23d  of  this 
month,  to  which  he  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  direct  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  be  given  : 

«*  The  earl  of  Chathani  having 
requested  his  majesty  to  permit 
him  to  present  his  report  to  his 
majesty,  and  having  also  requested 
that  his  majesty  would  not  com- 
municate it  for  \he  present,  his 
majesty  received  it  on  the  15th  of 
January  la^t,  and  kept  it  till  tbe 
J  0th  of  this  month  ;  w^hen,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wish  having  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  earl  of  CHath^km,  on 
the  7th  of  this  month,-  to  make 
some  alterations  in  it,  his  majesty 
returned  it  to  the  earl  of  Chatoam. 
The  report,  as  altered,  was  again 
tendered  to  his  majesty  by  the  earl 
of  Chatham  on  the  14th  of  this 
month,  when  his  majesty  directed 
it  to  be  delivered  to  his  secretary 
of  state,  and  his  majesty  has  not 
kept  any  copy  or  minute  of  this 
report,  as  delivered  at  either  of  these 
times,  nor  has  he  had,  at  any  time» 
any  other  report,  memorandum* 
narrative,  or  p^per,  submitted  to 
him  by  the  earl  of  Chatham  re- 
lating to  the  late  expedition  to  the 
^cheldf." 

Feb.  27.  Mr,  G  rattan  rose  to 
present  a  petition  from  divers  Ro- 
^  man  catholics  in  Irelan  i,  praying 
for  constitutional  privileges.  Upon 
some  future  day  he  would  take 
occasion  to  call  the  solemn  deli- 
beration of  the  house,  to  sit  in 
j  udgement  -  u  pon  the  great  -question 
of  giving  all  the  defenders  of  the 
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^  empire  the  same  dear  interests  in 
its  s?cnri:y,  of  consolidatins:  our 
means  a'?  a  peoole,  by  making  ns 
an  nnit.'^d  people,  cementing  onr 
strengin  by  a  more  universal  dif- 
fusion of  the  pnvi'"f^e<?  tVat  made 
us  strong,  ar  i  ck^:\.[,\v^  the  de- 
fence of  our  r  ;Sts  bv  extending 
their  participation.  Oa  that  day 
he  should  rest  his  arguments  up- 
on, two  '^reat  claims  which  he 
"would  pn:  in  on  the  part  of  the 
consti.ntion  : — ^irst,  no  religious 
disability  : — Next,  no  foreign  no- 
mination. Upon  the  common 
ground  of  those  two  principles  he 
^onld  take. his  stand  ;  for  the  pre- 
sent he  should-  say  no  more.  He 
deprecated  in  tHe  present  stage  any 
conversation  that  could  uDt  em- 
brace the  questfon  fully,  and  that 
might  go  too  far  upon  detached 
points ;  and  upon  the  future  dis- 
cussion he  trusted  that  there  would 
not  be  betrayed,  upon  either,  the 
cmc  side  or  the  otlier,  any  heat  or 
violence.  This  was  a  question  upon 

•  "which  transient  effusions  of  un- 
govemed  warmth  might  inflict  per- 
manent wounds.  Passion  and  pre- 
judice should  keep  equally  aloof 
from  its  discussion.  The  soothing 
progress  of  time  had  imperceptibly 
done  much  to  heal,  and  change,  and 
reconcile — reciprocal  good-will  had 
been  gaining  upon  reciprocal  recri- 
mination. The  question  was  a  sort 
of  protracted  marriage.  Both  par- 
ties were  growing  wearied  of  as- 
perity—they were  learning  to  bear 
with  one  another's  failings,  to  takfe 
the  worse  for  the  sake  of  the  better, 
and  would  '  soon  have  a  common 
sympathy  in  their  sufferings  and 
enjoyments.  The  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman  then  concluded  with 
moving,  that  the  petition  do  lie  on 
the  table ;  which,  after  a  conver- 
ffttion  between  several  members, 
waf  agreed  to./ 


Darin'<  one  of  the  examinations 
of  lord  Chatham  before  the  com* 
mittee  of  the  hoilse,  to  which  we' 
have  I:it<*ly  referred, 

Mr.  Fuller  (member  for  Sussex) 
put  several  questions,  which  were 
not  attended  to,  either  by  his  lord- 
ship or  the  house.  When  his  lord- 
ship withdrew,  Mr.  Fuller  rose  and 
said,  that  his  questions  had  as  much 
right  to  be  attended  to,  as  those  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
u  G.d  d— n  me,  sir,"  said  he,  «  I 
have  as  much  rjght  to  be  heard  as 
any  man  who  is  paid  for  filling  the 
place  he  holds.'' 

The  ch  incellor  of.  the  exchequer 
moved,  "That  the  words  of  the 
honourable  member  should  be  taken 
down  ;"  vvbich  was  agreed  to. 

The  house  resumed,  and  sir  John 
Anstruther,  the  chairman,  reported 
the  expressions  of  Mr.   Fuller. 

The  speaker  then  informed  the 
house,  that  it  had  come  to  his 
knoN^' ledge  that  a  member  had  used 
unparliamentary  language,  which 
was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
that  honourable  house.  He  felt 
sorry  that  it  vWDuld  become  his  duty 
to  name  him. 

Mr.  Fuller. — "  You  need  not  be 
diffident— It's  I,  Jaci  Fuller/' 

The  speaker  ordered  the  honour* 
able  member  to  withdraw  ;  but  he 
declined,  until  several  of  his  friends 
interfejjed. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved,  "  That  he  should  be  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at* 
arms ;"  which- was  agreed  to,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice.  ^ 

Mi?  Fuller,  who  was  in  the  lob- 
by, on  the  vote  of  the  house  being 
communicated  to  him  rushed  into 
the  body  of  the  house,  and,  in  a 
loud  voice,  said,  the  speaker  had 
not  the  power  or  authority  to  orc^r 
him  into  custody  ;  he  was  only  the 
servant  6i  the  members,  andj  by. 
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their  fUbmitttng  to  him/ they  had 
made  him  their  master.   He  meant 

,  **  the  insignificant  h'ttle  fellow  in 
the  wig,"  The  speaker  directed 
the  serjeant-at-arms  should  coHect 
the  persons  under  his  command,  to 
remove  Mr.  'Fuller  hy  forc«>  from 
the  house.  It  was  with  diflficuky 
that  the  serjeant  and  four  messen- 
gers,^after  a  severe  struggle,  were 
able  to  take  him  into  custody^ 
.  March  1.  Mr.  Perceval  rose  and 
Stated,  that  he  had  been  authorized 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  to  express 
the  deepest  regret  for  the  outrage 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and 
to  request,  in  Mr.  Fuller's  name, 
that  he  might  be  discharged.  As 
Mr.  Fuller  had .  thus  expressed  his 
regret  forhis  conduct,  therefore,and 
had  thus  apologized,  he  trusted  the 

,  house  would  think  that  it  expressed 
its  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  such 
conduct  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
strong,  and  that  enough  had  been 
done  to  support  their  dignity  and 
authority.  He  concluded  by  mov- 
ing, «<  That  Mr.  Fuller  be  now  dis- 
charged out  of  custo^'." 

Lord  Temple  was  sure  that  the 
house  must  be  aware  how  unplea- 
sant it  was  to  rise  to  speak  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  most  lenient  proposal 
upon  a  personal  question.  But  he 
could not,'consistently  with  his  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  the  house 
and  to  the  speaker,  suffer  such 
eutrageous  conduct  to  pass  with  so 
slight  a  mark  of  the  resentment  of 
the  house. 

,  Mr.  Charles  Wynne  felt  exactly 
as  his  noble  friend  (Templtf)  had 
described,  in  rising  to  speak  on  a 
personal  question  of  this  nature* 
jBut  he  was  convinced  that  the 
bouse  would  not  discharge  its  duty 
to  itself,  if  it  agreed  to  the  motion 
tiow  proposed.  It  was  said  that 
ibis  was  the  first  ofienc<& ;  but  th« 


house  would  recollect,  that  it  wai 
not  one  offence  only.  The  house 
had,  in  the  first  place,  been  insulted 
by  the  most  improper  and  unparlia,* 
mentary  language :  and  when  it  ex- 
pressed its  sense  of  such  conduct* 
Mr.  Fuller  had  burst  out  of  the 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  ; 
had  ruslied  into  the  body  of  the 
house,  and  committed  the  most  vi- 
olcnt  outrage.  After  suih  conduct 
as  this,  it  was  proposed  to  discharge 
the  offender  at  the  first  sitting  of 
the  house.  There  was  no  prece- 
dent of  any  case  similar  to  this; 
but  even  where  members  had  been 
committed  for  improper  language, 
the  house  had  directed  that  they 
should  be  reprimanded.  But  if  this 
motion  was  carried,  the  entry  on 
the  journals  would  be,  that,  after  ^ 
this  unprecedented  outrage,  Mr. 
Fuller  was  discharged  at  ihe  next 
sitting  of  the  house,  / 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  he  had 
sat  for  twenty  years  in  the  house, 
and  never  witnessed  such  a  gross 
.  outrage  as  had  been  committed  the 
other  night.  He  was  present?  he 
saw  it  all ;  he  heard  all ;  but  would 
not  quote  the  language  used.  Those 
who  were  present  would  recollect 
that  it  was  only  by  an  accidental 
circumstance  that  the  outrage  had 
been  prevented  from  proceeding  to* 
the  utmost  excess  of  violence.  After 
this  Mr.  Fuller  sent  the  house  a  sort 
of  an  apology  directed  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer, 

[Mr,  Perceval  here  interrupted 
Mr.  Whitbread,  and  said,  that  he 
understood  the  apology  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  house,  though  it  had 
been  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  him.] 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  continuation, 
insiivTed  that  it  was  directed  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
taking  up  a,  paper  from  the  table, 
read,  **  I  bei^  you  will  inform  the 
house  that  I  am  sorry  for  what  1 
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iiave  done,  and  beg  leave  *io  apo- 
logize for  my  conduct."  This  was 
directe4  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  The  paper  itself  showed 
that  such  was  the  fact,  and  it  was 
impossible  they  could  deny  it.  Of 
the  letter  inclosing  this  apology  the 
house  knew  nothing,  as  it  was  not 
on  the  table ;  but  after  all,  the 
apology  was  far  from  being  couch- 
ed in  very  strong  terms.  Gentle- 
men had  talked  a  great  deal  lately 
about  their  privileges.  One  man 
for  a  violation  of  them  had  lately 
been  reprimanded  at  their  bar,  [see  . 
next  chapter,]  and  another  had  been 
sent  to  Newgate ;  and  was  the  house 
tb  suffer  an  outrage  within  its  walls, 
the  greatest  outrage  that  had  been 
ever  committed ,  to  pass  with  this 
slight  mark  of  its  sense  of  such  con- 
duct? Wlien  an  honourable  ba- 
ronet, who  was  present  at  the  time, 
thought  that  he  who  committed  this 
outraije  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
Tower,  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
considered  as  harsh,  that  he  (Mr. 
Whilbread )  expected  a  much  more 
ample  apology ;  and  even  suppos- 
ing an  ample  apology  to  he  made, 
he  could  not  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  the  offend'ng  person 
should  be  dismissed  without  a  re- 
primand from  the  chair.  When 
eentlemen  who  sr.w  the  outrage 
doubted,  if  it  would  be  consibtent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  house  to  al- 
low the  m^n  who  had  so  insultingly 
violated  its  privileges  and  rules 
ever  to  sit  there  again,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  dismiss  the  matter  with 
this  meagre  apology  and  slight  con- 
finement. Many  gentlemen  present 
had  seen  the  outrage ;  all  of  them 
had  heard  of  it ;  the  whole  public 
rang  with  it.  He  affirrmed,  that* 
not  the  house  alone,  but  the  speaker 
had  been  insulted ;  he  had  heard  'he 
language  used.  He  wi^uld  not  quote 
it»  unless  he  w^  challen^^d  to  do 


so.  But  if  he  should  be  challenged 
to  quote  the  words,,  lie  thought 
they  were  such  as  would  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  con- 
clusion. He  must  therefore  oppose 
the  motion. 

Sir  R.  Williams  thought  he 
might  'move,  as  an  amendment, 
"  that  Mr.  Fuller  be  brought  to 
the  bar  to  apologize  to  the  house  ; 
and  that  if  the  apology  should  be 
deemed  sufHcient,  he  might  be  dis- 
charged-" 

Mr.  secretary  Ryder  did  not  rise 
with  a  view  to  diftiinish  the  sense 
which  the  house  appeared  to  enter* 
tain  of  the  insult  offered  to  it. 
With  a  view  to  example,  however, 
he  would  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  of  his  right  honouN 
able  friend,  viz.  **  that  Mr.  Fuller 
be  culled  to  the  bar  to  be  repri- 
manded by  the  speaker,  and  then 
discharged." 

The  speaker  said,  that  he  thought 
it  right  to  state  to  the  M^use,  in  jus- 
tice  to  the  individual  whose  con» 
duct  was  now  under  discussion,  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  Irom  Mr, 
Fuller,  witli^.n  apology  for  expres- 
sions which  he  had  not  heard  ;  and 
if  he  had  heard  them,  th6  house 
would  give  him  credit,  when  he 
said — that  they  would  not  have 
operated  in  the  least  on  his  mind, 
except  as  connected  with  the  dig* 
nity  and  authority  of  the  house. 

The  cjue^.i.  n  was  then  put,  and 
the  amendment  carried  ;  when  tne 
speaker  oriicred  the  serjeant-ai-arms 
to  bring  Mr.  Fuller  to  the  bar. 
Mr.  Fuller  was  acccTtiinj^ly  brought 
ill  the  course  of  a  few  mina-es,  when 
the  speaker  addressed  him  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

*'  Mr.  Fuller,  You  stand  at  that 
bar,  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mons of  the  united  kingdom  in  par- 
liament assembled,  to  leceive  the 
declaration  of  their  high  displea- 
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sure.    During  the  proj^ress  of  the 
business    of  a   committee  of  the 
<whole  house,  engaged  in  a  most 
important  and  solemn  inquiry,  your 
oflFpnsive  language  and  disorderly 
conduct  required  an  ifnmediate  ap- 
peal to  the  house.     When  called 
upon  by  the  house  to  apologize  for 
your  error,  you  aggravated  your 
offence  by  insulting  its  dignity;  you 
disregarded  the  custody  to  which  you 
were  bounds  by  every  consideration 
of  propriety  and  duty,  to  have  sub- 
mitted, and  broke  into  tlie  body  of 
the  house  with  clamour  and  out- 
rage unparalleled.  This  is  the  head 
and  front  of  your  oflFending.    As 
for  iUyself,  I  feel  no  sentiment  to-- 
wards  you,  exc<tpt  that  of  regret, 
that  any  member  of   this  house 
should  stand  wher^  you  now  stand, 
under  such  circumstances.    But  we 
bope  from  the  apology  you  hsive 


made,  ^  from  the  cariy  contntioii 
you  evinced,  on  the  very  night  in 
which  the  outrage' was  committed^ 
that  you  have  a  proper  sense  of 
your  error.  The  moderation  with 
which  the  house  has  acted  in  your 
case  deserves  your  best  acknowledg- 
ment. But  let  not  that  modera- 
tion mislead  you,  as  to  the  motives 
by  which  it  has  been  actuated :  for 
if  iu  future  you  should  fall  into  the 
same  or  any  similar  offence,  there 
will  remain  for  the^  house  only  one 
measure  to  rescu'fe  its  authority 
from  disgrace;  one  which  must 
render  it  impossible  for  you  ever  to 
renew  so  presumptuous  a  contest. 
I  am  directed  by  the  house  to  or- 
der you  to  be  now  discharged,  and 
you  are  discharged-  accordingly^ 
paying  your  fees." 

Mr.  Fuller  was  then  taken  from 
the  baf,  ;^nd  discharged. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Sir  Francis  Burdeit^s  Notice  of  a  Motion  respecting  Captain  Lake — Debate  on 
the  EmicAxJement  BUI — Debate  in  the  Bouse  of  Lords  on  His  Majesty*  s  MiS*  - 
sage  rtspecting  Portugal-'-' Mr,  Yorkers  Motion  with  respect  to  Gale  Jones — 
Examination  and  Commitment  of  John  Dean— Examination  and  Commitment 
of  Gale  Jones — Dean  admonished  and  discharged — Sir  Francis  Burdett*s 
Motion  to  discharge  Gale  Joves  from  Newgaii — Mr,  Brougham* s  Motion  on 
the  Slave  Trade -^Debate  »h  the  Marine  Pay-Office  Bill— Debate  on  the 
Ordnance  Estimates, 


FEB.  15.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in 
the  house  of  commons  rose  to 
call  the  attehtion  of  the  house  to  a 
subject  which  he  thought  demand- 
ed their  serious  consideration.  He 
bgd  no  other,  authority  relative  to 


the  fact  than  the  statement  he  had 
seen  in  the  public  newspapers,  in 
which  it  was  alleged,  tnat  a  sea 
captain,  in  the  British  service,,  had 
been  lately  brought  to  trial  by  a 
court-martial)  for  a  most  inhuman 
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act  of  wanton  and  deliberate  bar- 
barity towards  a  British  seaman  on 
board  his  own  vessel.     It  was  sta- 
ted, that  he  had  put  'this  seaman 
ashore  upon  a  barren  rock   in  the 
Western  Ocean  without  .provisions, 
and  exposed  him  to  perish  .by  fa- 
mine ;  a  circumstance  which  acci- 
dentally reached  the  knowledge  of 
govemmetit  tJirough  the  American 
newspapers.       This     officer     was 
)>ronght  to  trial  by  court-martial ; 
and  on  being  proved  guilty  of  the 
fact,  he  was' merely  sentenced  to  be 
dismissed  the  service.     What  the 
honourable    baronet     wished     to 
know  was,    whether  the    govern- 
ment of  the  counti  y  meant  to  stop 
here  with  such  a  fact  in  proof* be- 
fore them,  and  brought  to  light  by 
the  merest  accident  r  or,  wnether 
they  meant  to    take  any  further 
steps  upon  a  subject  so  disgraceful 
to  the  service,  so  materially  inter- 
£sting  to  the  life  and  security  of 
every  seaman  in  his  majesty's  fleet ; 
a  circumstance  which,  if  sq  slightly 
passed  over,  might  have  the  most 
serious  e£Fects  in  tlie  naval  service. 
As  no  further  steps  were  tafken> 
nor  seemed  to  be  intended,  by  go- 
vernment, he  f/elt  it  his  duty,   in 
his   place  as  a  njember  of    par- 
liament, to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  this  subject.     He  hoped, 
however,  that  government  would 
not  allow  it  to  pass  over  without 
flaking  some  further  steps ;  for,  if 
such  wanton  ^nd  tyrannical  occur- 
rences were  once  suffered   to  ob- 
tain  with  impunity,   there  would 
be  an  end  of  alj  order  and  good 
government  in  our  fleets. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  he  knew  no* 
thing  more  of  the:  transaction  than 
that  the  captain,  to  whom  he  supr 
posed  the  honourable  baronet  had 
alluded,  was  brought  to  a  court- 
martial  for  the  fact  stated,  had 
be^a  fouod  guilty,  and  s^i^tenced 


by  die  court-martfal  to  dismissal 
from  the  service.  That  sentence 
had  been  carried  mto  e£Fect,  and 
the  admiralty  had  no  power  to  do 
more. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  thought, 
that  a  mere  dismissal  from  the 
service  was  not  a  punishment  that 
could  give  satisfacdon  to  thq 
country  for  an  act  so  atrocious. 
The  honourable  baronet  was  pro^ 
ceeding ;  but 

The  speaker  rose  to  remind  him, 
that  unless  he  had  some  specific 
motion  to  offer,  it  was  contrary  to 
the  establi^ed  order  of  proceeding 
for  members  to  enter  into  discus- 
sions, when  no  question  was  before 
the  house. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  bowed  to  the 
authority  of  the  chair,  but  said,  he 
did  hope  that  on  a  matter  so  ex* 
traordinary,  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the 
.  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
well'-being  ef  the  navy,  he  might 
be  indulged  in  a  few  observations, 
without  being  restricted  under  the 
usual  order  of  the  house.  (Here 
there  was  a  call  of  Ciasr,  chairs 
chair  /) 

The  speaker  again  rose,  and  said^ 
he  felt  it'^his  imperative  duty  to 
remind  the  honourable  baronet  of 
the  established  order  of  proceeding 
in  that  house ;  and  he  must  now 
call  upon  the  house  for  their  sup- 
port and  assistance.  {Chaitf  ebalr^ 
chair  I  on  every  side.) 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  Ijegged 
leave  just  to  remark,  that  he  mere* 
}y«  had  risen  to  mention  the  matter 
for  the  notice  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  in  hopes  they  would  take 
it  up,  and  found  on  it  some  pro- 
ceedings It  was  hard  to  throw 
the  onus  upon  his  shoulders,  as  it 
wa^  no  duty  that  belonged  pecii* 
liarly  to  him.  However,  he  thought 
the  subject  so  extraordinary,  apd 
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of  so  much,  importance,  that  he 
should  be  prepared  to  give  notice 
of  a  motion  on  it  in  a  day  or  two. 

And  on  the  16th,  sir  Francis 
Burdett  rose  lo  move,  "  diat  tliere 
be  laid  before  the  house  theminutes 
of  the  court-martial  upon  the  ho- 
nourable Wai  wick  Lake,  late  cap- 
tain of  his  majesty's  ship  Ulysses.*' 
He  did  not  know  whether  any  ob- 
jection would  be  made  to  the  mo- 
tion ;  bat  if  there  should,  he  should 
turn  his  motion  into  a  notice  for 
Monday  next. 

After  a  short  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Charles 
Adams,  sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
motion  was  agreed  to,  on  its  being 
understood  that  the  paper  was 
called  for  by  sir  Francis  Burdett, 
with  a  view  to  make  it  the  founda- 
tion of  some  ulterior  proceeding  in 
.  that  house.     Ste  Chap.  IV. 

Owing  to  some  serious  defalca- 
tions among  persons  of  high  conse- 
quence in  certain  public  offices, 
noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  volunie, 
a  bill  was  brought  in,  entitled  The 
Embezzlement  Bill,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  evils.* '  It  went 
.through  several  of  its  stages,  .and 
on  the  15th  of  February, 

Sir  John  Newport  moved  that  it 
be  recommitted.  The  house  having 
resolved  it«ielf  into  the  committee,. 
Mr,  Lushlngcon  in  the  chair,  the 
committee  was  proceeding  with  the 
i)ill,  when 

Mr.  Rose  thought  that  some  case 
should  have  been  hiiti  before  the 
house  by  the  honourable  baronet,  as 
the  ground  upon  whicli  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  bring  for>vard 
this  measure.  He  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  augment  ,the  list  of 
felonies,' vi: ho ut  cause  i  and  he 
w&s  apprehensive,  that  if  the  bill 
were  to  pa^^s  in  its  present  form,  it 
would  be  productive  of  gxeat  in- 


convenience and  embarrassment  to^ 
the  public  servic^.  Gentlemen  of 
respectability  would  not  feel  de- 
sirous of  engaging  in  the  public 
service  in  olaces  of  great  trust  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  with 
the  penalty  of  transportation  hang- 
ing over  them,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  this  bill  were  to  pass,  and 
upon  a  charge  so  difhcuk  to  be  de- 
fined, and  so  easy  to  be  misrepre- 
sented and  misconceived,  as'  em- 
bezzlement. 

Sir    John     Newport    expressed 
some  surprise  at  this  delicate  sen- 
sibility on  the  subject  of  penalties 
when  they  approached  a    public 
office,  where  the  son  or  the  brother 
of  ^  great  man  might  b^  affected. 
He  had  stated  the  circumstance  or 
a  collector^  who  had    absconded 
"Vvith  27,000/.  of  the  public  money 
in  his  hands,  and  had  afterwards 
been  taken    with  seven   thousand 
pounds  of  it  in  his  possession,  as 
the  ground  of  this  bill.     In  that 
case,  if  the  clerk  of  that  collector 
had  been  guilty,   he  would  havQ 
suffered  death }  but  as  the  law  at 
present  stands,  no  adequate  punish*; 
ment  could  be  inflicted  upon  the 
principal,    and  therefore  the  law 
officers  had  not  tliought  it  advisable 
to  proceed   against  him.     It  wa^ 
to  remedy  this  glaring  defect  in  the 
law  that  he  had  brought  forward 
this  bill.     When  he  considered  that 
the    right    honourable   gentleman 
must  have  been  a  party  to  the  pass- 
ing pf  a  bill  imposing  the  penalty 
of  death  on  tjie  clerk  or  cashier  of  a 
bank  ior  embezzlement ;  and  also 
to  the  act  rendering  it  a  transport- 
able offence  to  shoot,  ensnare,  or 
kill,  deer  in  a  close,  park,  or  pad- 
dock ;  he  could  not  help  admiring 
his  tender  sensibility  on  the  present 
occa*  ion.     But  whatever  might  be 
the  tender  sensibility  of  gentlemeny 
he  woQld  contend)  that  it  was  the 
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duty  of  that  house  to  ^mete  out 
^ual  justice  to  all — to  have  but 
one  and  the  same  law  for  the  rich  ■ 
and  the  poor.  Could  they  forget 
the  cases  of  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr. 
Hunt,  as  well  as  others  which  had 
receiuly  occuifed  ?  or  could  any 
one,  who  reflected  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  such  ca^es  remaining  un« 
punished,  think  the  punishment  of 
transportation  was  too  severe  for  the 
crime  of  fraudulently  embezzling 
or  making  use  of  public  money  ? 
It  would  be  for  a  jury  to  determine 
what  was  embezzlement.  Con- 
vinced of  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  measure,  be  had  brought  it 
forward. 

Mr.  Rose,  with  some  animation, 
disclaimed  any  wish  to  protect  pub- 
lic delinquents,  and  declared  him- 
self as  ready  as  the  honourable 
baronet  to  punish  any  offender  t)f 
that  description. 

The  attorney  general  thought 
there  was  a  very  essenti<d  difference 
between  theembezzlementof  bank, 
South-sea  company, and  merchants' 
clerks,  from  the  situation  of  re- 
ceivers of  public  money.  These 
receivers  milled  the  public  money 
with  their  own,  and  had  frequently 
a  certain  time  allowed  them  to  keep 
it  in  their  hands,  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  when  they  frau- 
dulently made  use  of  it ;  whereas, 
clerks  of  merchants,  of  the  bank, 
or  South-sea  company,  had  norig'ht 
to  mix  their  masters'  money  with 
their  own  ;  and  ?f  they  did,  and 
made  use  of  it,  s»  as  tiot  to  be  able 
to  pay  when  called  on,  it  was  clear- 
ly a  traudulent  enibezzlement.  He 
thought  the  doctrine  urged  by  the 
honourable  baronet,  that  the  house 
made  $evere,laws  for  the  poor  and  . 
not  for  the  rich,  was  as  improper 
$is  any  that  had  been  used  in  that 
house. 
Mr.  H*  Thornton  objected  to  the 


term  **  fraudently  made  use  of^*  and 
proposed,  that  instead  of  **  use  of^* 
should  be  substituted, "  away  wiih," 
so  that  the  words  would  then  be 
*•  fraudulently  made  a<way  ivi//>.'* 

Sir  vFohn  Newport  acceded  to 
this  amendment,  and  it  was  agreed 
to. 

The  solicitor  gener^il  rose,"  and  ^ 
spoke    at     great    length    against 
making  any  new  felonies  without 
the  ijnost  urgent  necessity. 

This  bill,  with  modifications^ 
was  afterwards  passed.    ' 

Feb.  16.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  brought  up  from  the. 
bar  a  message  fro\n  his  majesty,  In 
neatly  the  following  words  :— 

**  G.  R. — His  majesty  thinks  it 
proper  to  acqua^  the .  l^ouse  of 
commons, ,  that  his  majesty  has 
authorized  the  issue  of  some  pe« 
cuniary  advances  to  the  Portuguese 
government,  in  support  of  its  mili- 
tary exertions  against  the  common 
enemy  in  that  country.-  His  ma- 
jesty being  desirous  of  continuing 
that  support,  has  directed  that  an 
arrangement  shall  be  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  body  of  Portu- 
guese troops  not  exceeding  30,000 
men  j  and  his  majesty  trusts  that 
his  faithful  commons  will  enable 
him  to  fulfil  that  engagement." 

The  svimc  message?  was  sent  to 
the  house  of  lords ;  which  being 
taken  into  consideration  on  tlie  26th 
of  Fcbniary,  ^ 

The  marquis  of  Wellesley  rose  to 
submit  a  htimble  address  co  his 
majesty,  in  nuswer  to  hi*-  m.ijesty*s 
most  gracious  communication  of 
hishavinj>'  made  arrvinkyements  for 
taking  into  the  pay  of  Greac  Bri* 
tain  30,000  Portuguese  troops,  and 
Stating  the  readiness  of  the  house 
to  concur  with  his  majesty,  and  to 
provide  for  the  means  of  carrying 
the  arrangement,  into  effect.    The 
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Aoble  marquis  contended,  that  the 
principles  on  which  this  measure 
proceeded  were  perfectly  just  and 
politic,  and  were  in  conformity  to 
^e  system  on  which  this  coun- 
try had  for  a  long  time  so  bene- 
ficially acted.  l|e  then  took  a 
short  review  of  the  state  of  our 
connexions  with  Portugal.  His; 
lordship  quoted  the  authority  of  a 
person  of  the  greatest  abilities  (Mr. 
secretary  Foxj,  who  had  oflfered 
aid  from  this  country  to  Portugal, 
for  her  assistance,  if  she  shpuld  call 
forth  her  resources  hondjidt^  and  to 
the  full  amount  of  her  means  in 

*  resisting  tlie  invader.  But  if  she 
was  in  great  danger  from  the  ene- 
my's force,  was  she  to  be  told  to 
become  the  victim  of  terror,  and  to 

•  fly  \  No ;  but  to  do  her  utmost  for 
her  own  interests,  and  for  her  alli- 
ance in  the  common  cause.  The 
first  principle  our  government  had 
entertained  respecting  Portugal  was 
to  defend  Portugal  itself  against 
her  enemy ;  and  the  second  was, 
if  that  could  not  be  accomplished, 
to  take  care  of  her  colonies.  We 
had  found  the  latter  course,  at  last, 
advisable;  and  we  therefore  as- 
sisted the  removal  of  the  Portuguese 
government  to     South    America, 

'  ^nd  at  the  same  time  saved  the 
ships  of  war  in  the  Tagiis  from  the 
gripe  of  the  enemy.  At  that  pe- 
riod, those  events  were  passing  in 
Spain  which  )ed  at  length  to  the 
present  extraordinary  state  of 
things  in  that  country.  The  ques- 
tion which  his  lordship  might  now 
put  was  this :  What  reason  could 
they  have  to  regret  the  policy  that 
had  been  pursued  \  Was  it  now  a 
point  to  question  the  principles  of 
our  alliance  \  By  the  effect  of  those 
principles,  Portugal  had,  in  fact, 
for  a  considerable  tipie  been  saved 
from  French  domination:  tlie 
befiefits  of  which  to  us,  and  to  the 


common  cause,  he  need  not  point 
out  to  their  lordships.     The  occu- 
pation of  Portugal  was  most  dci- 
sirable,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
to  our  assistance  of  the  cause  of 
Spain.    With  respect  to  the  modes 
of  giving  that  assistance,   we  were 
to  consider,  not  what  was  theoreti- 
cally the  best,  but  what  was  the 
best  practical  mode  of  doing   so, 
accommodating  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  habits,  the  'feel- 
ings,  and   the  prejudices,    of  the 
Spanish  nation.     He  relied  upon  ic 
in  that  day's  discussion,   that  the 
possession  of  Portugal  was  essen* 
tial  to  tlie  British  troops  acting  in 
the  Peninsula.     What,  he   would 
repeat — what  should  induce  us  to 
'depart  from  iliat  ancient  policy  of 
encouraging,  assisting,  and  subsidize 
ing  Por.  u^ul,  while  she  was  yet  able 
and  willine  to  resist  \  He  heard  a  few 
nights  back  a  friendly  voice,  (ior4 
Grenville)  and  a  voice,  he  hoped, 
that  would  ever  be  friendly  to  him, 
intimating  something  that  seemed 
to  suppose  that  now  the  state  of 
Portugal    had    become    hopeless. 
£ut  he  saw  no  circumstances  which 
had  as   yet  occurred  to  induce  us 
to  withdraw  our  military  assistance 
from  thence,  or  to  incite  her  to  a 
relaxation   of  her  efforts.     What 
good  could   be  expected  to   arise 
from  giving  to  our  measures   and 
to   our  hopes  the  slightest  com** 
plexion  or  hue  of  despair  ?    That 
wouJd  not  be  advisable  policy*  af* 
tcr  all  the  blood  that  had  been 
shed  ;  after  the  blood  shed  by  those 
loyal  and  resolute    nations — after 
all  that  the  invader  had  also  shed. 
The  cause  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  of  the  entrance  of  the 
French  force  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
vile  and.  wretched  government  of 
Spain.     He  could    give  it   plainly 
^s  his  decided  opinion|    that  the 
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breadi  by  which  the  French  en-  were  proved  by  subsequent  infoiv 
teredy  was  produced  by  the  low  mation  to  have  been  wholly  ua* 
and  wretched  condition  of  the  go-  supported  in  truth  or  fact.  Their 
vernment,  which  delivered  over  the  lordships  were,  by  the  determina« 
troops  and  fortresses  of  Spain  to  the  tion  of  this  question,  to  decide 
enemf ;  and  as  much  might  be  wnether,  in  the  present  arduous  and 
made  of  that  declaration  as  per-  difficult  situation  of  affiiirs,  they 
sons  pleased  to  make  of  it.  Any  were  to  place  confidence  in  such 
sudden  withdrawing  of  our  army  men.  They  were,  by  the  result  of 
would  only  be  throwing  a  damp  that  night's  discussion,  to  show 
upon  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  whether  the  management  of  pulK 
Hts  lordship  concluded  by  moving  lie  affairs  was  to  be  intrusted  to 
the  address  to  his  majesty,  to  the  the  discretion  of  men  who  had  so 
purport  already  stated.  conducted  themselves,  and  so  systo* 
llord  >Grenville  Telt  it  an  un-  matically  .  deceived  the  public* 
grateful  task  to  recall  their  lord-  They  were  then  fully  aware  of  the 
ships'  attention  to  predictions  for-  determination  that  would  be  formed 
merly  made  to  them,  but  then  de-  by  his  majesty's  ministers  upon  any 
spised  and  rejected  ;  though  now,  great  question  of  national  policy  or 
unfortunately,  all  of  them  iulfiUed.  interest.  If  the  subject  of  their  con- 
He  entered  minutely  into  the  whole  sideration  should  happen  to  be  of  a 
conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Penin-  military  description,  their  lordships 
sula  :  he  examined  the  papers  on  might  be  sure  that  they  would  con- 
the  table,  and  showed  in  what  par-  suit  military  authorities  ;  but  thej 
ticulars  ministers  were  ignorant,  might  also  be  convinced, .  that 
and  in  what  cufpable.  He  said,  though  every  such  authority  should 
the  noble  secretary  had  engaged  in  lean  against  their  projected  mea» 
the  discussion  under  their  lordships*  sure,  ministers  would  stiJl  perse- 
consideration,  as  if  they  were  to  be  vere.  It  would  be  unavailing  for 
called  upon  that  night  to  abandon  military  men  to  sav  that  an  opera- 
the  cause  of  Spain  altogether,  to  tion  was  impracticable:  his  ma- 
withdraw  the  British  troops  from  jesty's  ministers  would  reply« 
Portugal,  and  to  leave  both  nations  **  You  may  think  it  impracticable ; 
to  themselves.  It  was  not  his  in-  but  don't  mind,  go  and  try."  It 
tention  to  make  any  such  propo-  would  be  criminal  in  their  lordship% 
sition,  the  declaration  of  which  therefore,  so  far  as  they  may  have 
would  be  as  premature  as  the  vo-  the  means,  to  leave  the  adminis- 
ting  the  address  proposed  by  his  traCion  of  affairs  in  such  incapaMe 
noble  friend.  What  he  had  to  say  hands.  For  his  own  part,  h^  did 
open  that  subject  was,  that  it  would  not  so  much  object  to  the  question 
he  criminal  in  them  to  conceal  as  connected  with  political  intser- 
what  they  had  a  knowledge  of,  that  ests,  or  as  a  mere  question  of  ex- 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  gone  on  penditure,  but  as  it  was  likely  to 
too  long  in  the  practice  of  deceiv-  lead  to  the  sacrifice,  the  useless  and 
sng  the  public,  by  expectations  unprofitable  sacrifice,  of  the  Ihes 
which  rested  upon  no  solid  foun-  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-subjects« 
datfon— by  hopes  which  there  was  He  had  mentioned  this  point  upon 
no  prospect  of  being  realized — by  a  former  night,  and  so  strong  was 
reports  and  rumours,  which,  so  faj  his  feeling  upon  it,  that  he  cud  npt 
from  resting  upon  any  just  ground,  think  he  could  too  often  repeat  it. 
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It  was  for  their  lordships  to  con- 
siderwhether,  under  ail  the  circum- 
stances^  ihcy  wcidd  be  disposed  to 
coirmic  the  British  army  again  in 
Spain  and  Portuf^al.  The  cam- 
paigns in  these  countries  had  ^  al- 
ready cost  this  nation  the  lives  of 
twelve  thousand  of  its  brave  sol- 
diers ;  and  it  was  then  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  any  further  sacri- 
fice w.is  to  be  incurred  in  the  hope- 
less content,  I;^is  noble  friend  had 
besought  their  loidships  to  bi*ar  in 
mind  the  blood  that  had  already 
been  shed,  and  the  treasure  expend- 
ed, in  order  to  induce  them  to 
agree  to  his  proposition  for  making 
further  sacrifices  for  the  sane  ob- 
ject. He,  too,  would  conjure  their 
lordships,  but  for  a  different  object, 
to  call  to  mind  the  losses  that  had 
been  sustained ;  not  that  they  should 
go  on  in  the  fruitless  profusion  of 
lives  and  treasure,  but  that  they 
should,  whilst  there  was  yet  time, 
arrest  the  progress  of  national 
calamity  and  disgrace.  He  sh(»uld 
conjure  their  lordships  not  to  lend 
themselves  to  such  a  system,  in 
order  that  new  millions  should  be 
squandered,  that  fresh  thousands 
should  be  sacrificed  ;  but  that  no 
time  should  be  suffered  to  elapse, 
before  they  obliged  the  govern- 
ment to  pursue  such  measures  as 
would  he  calculated  to  promote  the 
national  interest,  by  enhancing  the 
national  character  and  honour.  He 
pawicularly  called  upon  their  lord- 
lihips  not  to  suffer  the  remnant  of 
pur  brave  army  to  be  exposed  tO' 
the  fate  which  had  befallen  the 
'armies  already  sacrificed.  He 
trusted  that  their  lordships  would 
come  to  that  determination  which 
all  who  felt  for  the  hardships  of  our 
brave  army,  who  valued  die  lives 
of  our  valiant  soldiers,  who  were 
anxious  for  ;he  honour  and  true  in- 
terests of  their  country,  must  ap- 


prove  Besides,  he  was  net  afraid 
,  to  assert,  that  against  a  power  pos*- 
sessing  the  whole  means  of  Spain, 
and  whith  he  must  suppose  the 
French  to  do  at  this  moment,  Por- 
tugal, so  far  from  being  the  most 
defensible,  was  the  least  defensible 
of  any  country  in  Europe.  It  had 
the  longest  line  of  frontier,  com- 
pared with  its  actual  extent,  of 
any  other  nation ;  and  from  its 
narrowness,  its  line  of  defence 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  turned  ; 
and  an  invading  enemy  would  de- 
rive great  advantages  from  its  local 
circumstances.  As  to  the  means 
of  practical  defence  afforded  by  its 
mountains,  he'  should  only  ask, 
whether  the  experience  of  the  last 
seventeen  years  had  taught  the  world 
nothing  ?  whether  its  instructive 
lessons  were  wholly  thrown  away  ? 
Could  it  be  supposed  that  a  coun- 
try so  circumstanced,  with  a  popu- 
lati{  n  without  spirit,  and  a  foreign 
general  exercising  little  short  of 
arbitrary  power,  was  capable  of 
any  effectual  defence  ?  He  should 
desire  their  lordships  not  to  look  at 
the  experience  of  the  last  17  years, 
but  of  the  last  month  ;  and  would 
then  ask  them,  whether  the  defence 
of  a  mountainous  h:irrier  could  af- 
ford any  security  ?  whether  the 
barrier,  which  had  not  protected 
Seville,  would  be  effectual  for  Por- 
tugal ?  The  value  of  such  defences 
no  longer  existed,  and  he  was  in- 
clined to  attribute  that  alteration  to 
an  actual  change  in  the  art  of  wan 
The  Alps,  the. Pyrenees,  the  moun- 
tains of  Germany,  and  the  Sierra 
Morena  in  Spain,  of  which  thej 
had  heard  so  much,  had  been  sue* 
cessfuliy  carried,  without  present- 
ing much  difficulty,  by  the  im- 
proved operations  ot  modem  war-  , 
fare.  It  was  not  to  such  defences^ 
therefore,  nor  indeed  to  any  de- 
fence«  that  they  should  look  for  the 
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tectmty  of  Portugal,  unless  the 
creat  mass  of  its  population  felt  an 
interest  in  its  preservatioi),  and 
were  determined  to  perish  or  de- 
fend it.  He  was  ready  to  allow 
that  there  might  be  occasions  when 
it  would  be  proper  to  make  large 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  not  alone  for 
the  support  of  an  ally,  but  to  prove 
to*  Europe  that  we  were  ready  to 
afford  aid  to  any  nation  that  was^ 
disposed  to  assert  its  independence. 
lie  would  alK  w  that,  pressed  as 
this  nation  was  on  all  sides,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  afford  Portugal,  if 
the  question  were  only  as  to  pecu- 
niary sacrifices,  every  .  assistance, 
provided  it  could  be  shown  that 
there  was  any  prospect  of  success. 
He  would  not  only  assist  Poitugal, 
but  any  particular  bodies  which 
may  have  been  formed  in  Portugal,  ' 
as  far  as  could  reasonably  be  done. 
But  here  the  question  was,  whether 
they  should  agree  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  British  army  in  Portu- 
gal? Disguise  it  as  his  majesty's 
ministers  may,  the  question  really 
was,  whether. the  army  at  that  mo- 
ment in  Portugal  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed as  the  army  had  been  in  the 
former  instance  ?  In  the  spring  of 
the  year,  a  force  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  was  wanted  ;  and  yet 
his  majesty's  ministers,  notwith- 
standing their  measure  for  break- 
ing up  the  militia,  were  unable  to 
msdce  out  that  number.  He  would 
ask  their  lordships,  then,  what 
would  he  die  state  of  the  British 
army  if  the  army  under  lord  Wel- 
lington were  to  be  exposed  to  the 
same  fate  as  that  of  sir  John' Moore 
or  of  lord  Chatham,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  prosecution  of  an  object,  in 
which,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
no  man  could  expect  success  ?  His 
object  was  not  to  propose  any  reso- 
lution to  their  lordships  against 
the    dei'ence   of  -Portugal.      The 


amendment  with  which  he  meant 
to  conclude  was  the  result  of  his 
own  observation,  and  founded  upon 
the  reasons  which  he  had  stated  ro 
their  lordships.  If  the  past  con- 
duct of  his  majesty's  present  nlinis*- 
ters  had  been  such  as  to  justify  their 
lordships  in  continuing  to  them  a 
blind  confidence  ;  if  they  were  dis« 
posed  to  approve  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  military  operations  ia 
Spain  and  Walcheren  had  been 
planned,  then  they  would-vote  for 
die  address  proposed  by  his  noble 
friend  ;  but  if  they  were  influenced 
by  a  just  sense  of  their  country** 
interests,  and  an  honest  feeling  for 
its  character  and  honour,  their 
lordships  would,  in  duty  to  'them- 
selves, to  our  brave  troops,  and  ta 
the  public,  exercise  their  constitu* 
tional  privilei^e  of  carrying  up  ad- 
vice to  their  sovereign,  and  endea« 
your  to  arrest  the  imprudent  and 
impolitic  measures  of  his  majest'y^f 
present  government.  Upon  ihese 
grounds,  he  should  move,  to^ 
Wave  out  all  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal address  after  the  word 
«  That,"  for  the  purpose  of  insert- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  following 
effect: — ^**  This  house  return  to 
his  majesty  their  thanks,  for  his 
most  gracious  message,  and  for  the 
communicarions  which  his  fnajestj 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  di- 
rect to  be  made  to  them ;  and  beg 
to  assure  his  majesty  that  they  wiu 
without  'delay  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  these  most  important 
subjects  in  the  present  difficult  and 
alarming  state  of  these  realms." 

Lord  Liverpool,  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length  and  much 
ability,  justified  the  conduct  of  mi-» 
nisters,  and  concluded  hy  saying, 
that  their  lordships  were  bound  by 
every  sentiment '^  of  honour  and 
good  faith  to  support  a  people,  who 
have  given  pioofs  of  honour,  of 
*  good 
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food  faith,  and  of  bravery,  that  The  noble  secretary  of  state  boastt 
ave  not  been  -  exceeded  by  any  that  our  country  has  obtained  a 
nation  that  has  ever  existed,  "  higher  character  than  it  ever  pos* 
The  earl  of  Moira  said,  that  if  sessed  before  in  Europe ;  which, 
the  question  between  the  adoption  by  the  way,  I  deny.  But  I  would 
of  the  address  and  the  amendment  ask  him,  ha$  he  gained  his  object  > 
were  such  as  the  noble  secretaiy  6f  Has  he  reduced  the  power  of  the 
jtatc  had  assumed-*-if  no  other  enemy  ?  If  I  were  to  ask  a  chess- 
alternative  was  left  than  die  aban-  player    whether   he  had  won    his 

■  donment  of  Portugal,  or  therejec-  game,  and  he  were  to  answer  me 

tion  of  the  amendment,  he  had  no  that  he  had  got  a  rook,  or  that  he 

hesitation  in  stating,  that  he  would  had  got  a  bishop,  what  should   I 

be  among  the  first  to  reject  it.  But  think  of  his  answer  ?  Precisely  as  I 

the  nature  of  the  amendment  was  do  that  of  ministers  to  this  house  ; 

quite  misunderstood  by  tjie  noble  who,    when   asked    whethef  they 

secretary y     It  appeared  to  him  to  have  won  their  gafne  with  the  ene- 

call  merely  for  inquiry,    and  the  my,  reply,  that  they  have  gained 

arrangement  of  a  different  system  honour,  laturels,  and  fame ;    that 

of  policy  for  the  conduct  of  the  still  they'  are  beaten — ^they   have 

war.     But    when  Bonaparte    had  lost  their  game — ^for  the  last  two 

proceeded  to  attack  Austria^'  there  years  they  have  gained   nothing, 

were  two  lines  of  policy  marked  Their  administration  has,  in  fact, 

out  for  our  ministers,    neither  of  been  marked  by  the  defalcation  of 

which,  though  obvious,    did  they  every  foreign  hope,  and  the  reduc- 

.  think  '  proper   to    follow.      They  tion  of  every  domestic  resource— 

ooght    to    have    promptly    aided  they  who  vaunted  of  their  resolu- 

Austria,  or  availed  themselves  of  tion  to  protect  and  liberate  the  con* 

the  Austrian  war  to  have  expell?d  tinent,     have    only   succeeded    in 

the  French  force  from  Spain.    But  bringing  danger  close  to  our  owu 

they  attempted  nothing  that  wis-  shores— and  why?    because    they 

dom  could  sanction  or  the  country  sacrificed  their  duty,  and  the  in* 

,  approve.       Every     thing    indeed  terests  of  theircountry,  to  their  per- 

whi^  they  did  attempt  was  mark-  sonal  ambition  and  personal  cupi- 

cd  by  imprudence  and  mismanage-  dity.      While    they   covered   the 

xnent ;  their  whole  career  betrayed,  country  with  tax-gatherers  and  $u- 

as  the  universal.  6pinion  of  the  ^ub-  pervisors,     who   were    almost   as 

lie  pronounced,    a    total   want  of  great  nuisances  as  the  plagues  of 

judgement,  foresight,  and  vigour ;  Egypt,  they  aggravated  the  insults 

and,  as  the  climax  of  error,,  they  and  injuries  they  inflicted  upon  the 

Ttovr  seemed    resolved    to    defend  people,  by  most  wantonly  squan- 

Portugal,  according  to  a  plan  of  deringtlie  produce  of  their  exac- 

defence,  too,  which  was  perfectly  tions.    He  was  certain  that  he  was 

impracticable*      Yet    the    present  speaking  the  language  of  ninety- 

Bunisters  Uill  called  for  confidence  ;  nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  whole 

sad  amidst  all  the  calafnities  ac-  population  of  the   country,   when 

ounulated  under    their    auspices,  he  asserted  that  ^uch  ministers  de- 

ihey  had' still  tlie   hardihood    to  served  reprobation  and  punishment., 

speak  of  gaining  for^he  country.  Lord  Sidmouth   disapproved  of 

•*  But  I  would  ask,"  said  the  noble  the  conduct  of  ministers,  but  yet 

lord,  **  what  have  they  gained  V'  he  could  not  agtee  to  th6  amend- 
ment ; 
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llient;  because  it  appeared  to  him  to 
involve  a  proposition  for  the  aban- 
donment of  Portugal^  to  which  the 
utmost  possible  support  was  due 
from  this  cpuntr'y. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  lord 
Erskine,  lord  Holland,  and  the  earl 
of  Damley,  supported  the  amend- 
ment: and  the  earl  of  Backing- 
kamshire  and  lord  Harrowby  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  address,  which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  30. 

Feb.  19.  House  of  commons. 
—-Mr.  Yorke  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  what  he 
thought  a  gross  violation  of  their 
privileges.  Either  those  privileges 
existed,  or  they  did  not.  If  they 
did  exist,  it  was  the  bounden  duty 
•  of  that  house  to  defend  them  from 
those  gross  and  wanton  attacks, 
that  went  in  a  great  degree  taques- 
tion  whether  they  had  such  privi- 
leges or  not.  The  attack  of  which 
he  now  complained  was  not  a  mere 
newspaper  paragraph,  it  was  a 
placard  stuck  upon  the  walls  of  the 
metropolis,  challenging  the  eye  of 
the  passenger,''^'and  openly  defying 
all  consequences. '  A  grosser 
breach  of  privilege  than  the  matter 
contained  in  that  placard  he  could 
not  readily  imagine ;  but  before  he 
would  read  to  the  house  the  con- 
tents of  that  paper,  which  he  then 
held  iQ  his  hand,  he  could  not  help 
^  making  one  observation.  If  that 
house  had  privileges  to  maintain, 
he  thought  in  his  heart  that  it  was 
now  high  time  to  assert  them. 
He,  though  they  di4  him  the  ho- 
nour of  mentioning  his  name,  was 
not  influenced  by  personal  consi- 
derations; and  he  felt  confident 
that  the  house  would  So  him  the 
justice  to  believe,  that  he  was  in- 
fluenced in  the  present  instance 
sokly  b/  a  $ense  of  public  duty* 
For  the  liberty  that  had  been  taken 
with  hi^*&sune  by  these  persons,  he 


felt  nothing  but  the  most  profound 
contempt— the  placard  to  which  he 
alluded  was  headed  with  the  names 
of  a  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite.  (Mr.  Windham)  and  of 
himself.  He  (Mr.  Yorke)  must  be 
at  all  times  proud  to  have  his  name 
coupled  with  that  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  and  so  far  he 
must  acknowledge  himself  indebted 
to  the  author^s  of  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion:— as  to  the  objectionable  matter 
contained  in  that  paper,  he  should 
merely  read  it  to  the  house,  and 
leave  it  to  them  without  my  com- 
ment. This  same  placard,  which 
announced  itself  as  .the  journal  of  a 
sort  of  speaking  club  called  "  Thx 
British  FokuM,"  stated  to  the 
public,  that  *' Last  Monday,  after 
an  interesting  discussion,  it  was 
unanimously  decided,  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  standing  orders, 
by  shutting^ut  strangers  from  the 
gallery  of  the  house  of  commons, 
ought  to  be  censured  as  an  insidious 
and  ill*timed  attack  upon  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press,, as  tending  to  ag- 
gravate the  discontents  of  the  peo- 
ple^ and  to  render  their  representa- 
tives objects  of  jealous  suspicion/' 
Here  they  had  their  most  valued 
privileges  attacked  at  once,  their 
standing  orders  were  ccnsuted,  and 
thej  themselves  were  menaced ; 
for  the  question  upon  the  propriety 
of  enforcing  those  orders  had  been 
recently  before  the.  house,  and  the 
propriety  of  that  proceeding  was 
confirmed  by  a  Very  consioerable 
majority.  He  had  been  bred  up 
in  those  habits  of  veneration  for  the 
constitution,  that  he  must  of  neces- 
cessity  revere  the  liberty  of  the 
press  as  one  of  the  most  efiicient 
guardians  of  that  constitution. 
But  lie  thought  that  the  liberty  of 
the  press  had  no  me^re,  fornxidable 
enemy  than  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press ;  and  as  a  sincere  and  zealous 
'  >  advocate 
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'  advocate  for  the  former,  he  trusted 
he  shoald  never  be  wanting  in  his 
efforts  to  punish  and  restrain  the 
tatter.  His  first  proposition  would 
be,  to  deliver  in  the  paper  at  the 
table ; — ^nezt,  that  it  should  be  read 
by  the  clerk,  and  that  the  clause  in 
the  bill  of  rights  relative  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  debate  should  be  also 
read ; — and  lastly,  he  should  move 
that  the  printer  should  be  required 
to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  house  the 
next  day.  Mr.  Yorke  then  deli- 
vered in  the  paper,  which  was  read 
by  the  clerk,  and  was  in  Mibstance 
as  follows : 

WINDHAM    AND    VORKE. 

British    Foruntf    33,    Bedford-street, 
Ccvent'Garden.  Monday ^  Feb.  19, 

1810.  1 

Question  : — **  Which  was  a  great- 
er outrage  upon  the  public  feeling, 
Mr.  Yorkers  enforcement  of  the 
standing  order  to  exclude  strangers 
from  the  house  of  commons,  or 
Mr.  Windham's  recent  attack  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press  V*  ' 

'*  Last  Monday"  (for  the  rest  of 
this  clause  see  Mr.  Yorke's  speech. ) 

"  The  great  anxiety  manifested  by 
the  public  at  this  critical  period  to 
become  acquainted  with  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  to  ascertain  who  were  the  au- 
thors and  promoters  of  the  late  ca- 
lamitous  expedition  of  the  Scheldt, 
together  with  the  violent  attacks 
made  by  Mt.  Windham  on  the 
newspaper  reporters,  (whom  he  re- 
presents as  "  bankrupts,  lottery  of- 
fice keepers,  footmen,  and  decayed 
tradesmen,")  have  stirred  up  the 
public  feeling,  and  excited  univer- 
sal attention.  The  present  question 
is  therefore  brought  forward  as  a 
comparative  inquiry,  and  may  be 
justly  expected  to  furnish  a  contest- 
ed and  interesting  debate." 

"Printed  by  Jk  Dean;  57>  V/ardour- 
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Mr.  Yorke  next  moved,  that 
that  clause  of  the  bill  of  rights  af- 
fecting privilege  of  speech  in  that 
house  be  now  read.  It  was  read 
accordingly,  stating,  in  substance, 
that  the  speeches  or  debates  of 
members  in  that  house  ought  not 
to  be  impeached  or  questioned  by 
any  authority  out  of  that  house. 

Mr.  Yorke  then  moved,  That  J. 
Dean,  printer,  67»  Wardour-street, 
do  attend  at  the  bar  of  that  house 
to-morrow. — Ordered. 

Feb-  20.  Mr.  Yorke  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  attendance 
of  Bean,  the  printer,  at  the  bar. 

The  Serjeant  then  brought  him 
to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Speaker  interrogated  him. 

Is  your  name  Dean  ? — It  is. 

What  is  your  christian  name  ?— - 
John. 

Mr.  Speaker.  —  John  Dean,  a 
complaint  having  been  made  to  this 
house,  that  you  had  printed  a  pa* 
per  reflecting  upon  its  proceedings* 
and  upon-  the  conduct  of  some  of 
its  members,  what  have  you  to  say 
for  yourself  respecllhg  the  offence 
you  have  committed  I 

John  Dean.— 'It  was  I  that  print- 
ed that  paper.  I  was  employed  to 
print  it  by  John  Gale  Jones.  1 
have  been  employed  by  him-  in 
printing  such  papers  for  three  or 
four  years.  I  did  not  know  that 
in  printing  that  paper  I  was  com- 
mitting an  oiFence  aeainst  this  ho- 
nourable house.  That  paper  was 
printed  without  my  knowledge  of 
its  contents,  as  I  did  not  see  the 
press  copy  of  it  until  after  the 
whole  impression  was  thrown  off. 
I  humbly  beg  pardon  of  this  ho- 
nourable house  for  my  offence* 
and  am  ready  to  give  up  the  manu- 
script, and  to  prove  that  it  is 
the  hand-writing  of  John  Gale 
Jones. 

Mr.  Speaker.— Yoii  m^y  with- 
draw. 
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ttrdw. — Sergeant,  take  care  that  he 
does  not  depart* 

On    the    printer  having    with- 
drawn, 

Mr.  Yorke  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  the  person  at  the-  Bar 
appeared  sensible  of  his  oflFence;  and 
not  only  expressed  contrition,  but 
offered  to  make  the  only  atone- 
ment in  his  power  by  giving  up  the 
author  of  this  gro&s  nbel.  Every 
gentleman  must  allow  that  it  Was 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of- that 
house.  He  thought  that  printers 
should  be  made  to  fefel  that  they 
could  not  print  sUch  libels  with  im- 
punity. In  this  case  the  individual 
could  not  but  have  known,  thit 
in  printing  such  a  paper  he  was 
doing  wrong.  In  consideration^ 
however,  of  his  submission,  he  did 
ttot  mean  to  press  for  any  severity 
towards  the  printer.  •  But,  what-. 
fever  it  might  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
house  to  do  with  the  pHnter,  he 
should  f^l  it  his  duty  to  take  mea- 
sures to  have  John  Gale  Jones 
brought  to  the  bar. 

After  a  suggestion  from  the 
speaker,  as  to  the  usual  mode  of 
proceeding  in  such  cases,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr;  Yorke,  and  voted, 
nemme  tontraduente^  **  That  John 
Dean,  in  printing  a  paper  reflectmg 
upon  the  proceedings  of  that  house 
and  the  conduct  of  some  of  its 
inembersi  was  giiilty  of  a  high 
breach  of  privilege  of  that  house.**   . 

Mn  Yorke 'expressed  a  i^rish  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  other  gentle- 
men as  to  the  course  that  should 
be  followed.  He  supposed  the 
next  step  should  be  to  move  that 
lie  be  ordered  into  the  custody  of 
the  s^rgeant-at-arms. 

Mr.  speaker  thought  it  his  duty 
to  state  to  the  house  what  had  been 
its  practice  on  similar  occasions. 
The  last  case  of  this  description 
which  occurred^  was  that  of  Wilkit 

1810. 


and  in  that  instance  the  offender 
had  been  ordered  into  custody. 
The  house,  having  voted  that  the 
person  at^  the  barnad  been  guilty 
of  a  high  breach  of  its  privileges^ 
could  not  pass  over  the  oflence 
without  some  degree  of  imprison- 
ment, in  order'  to  show  printers 
that  they  could  not  comtnit  such 
offences  with  impunity. 

The  chancellor  of  tne-exchequer, 
'after  what  had  been  stated  from 
the  chair,  felt  inclined  td  concur 
with  his  right  honourable  frienH, 
that  the  person  should  be  ordered 
into  th^  custody  of  the  sergeant-at- 
arms.  As  the  person  at  the  bar, 
•however,  had  offered  to  give  up 
the  actual  author  of  the  hbel,  he 
wished  the  house  to  be  as  lenient  to 
him  as  possible. 

After  a  long  conversation^  it  was 
agreed  that  ne  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  ser- 
geant^at«arms,  to  give  evidence,  i^ 
necessary, against  John  Gale  Johes^ 
who  was  ordered  to  be  brought  tb 
the  bar  the  next  day; 

Feb;  21.  Mr.  Yorke  moved  thef 
order  of  the  day  for  bringing  Mr. 
John  Gale  Jones  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Jones  being  brought  accord- 
ingly, the  speaker  addressed  him 
as  follows : — "  John  Gale  Jones,  a 
complaint  having  been  made  to  this 
house  of  the  publication  of  a  scan-  » 
daloUs  and  libellous  hand-bill,  re- 
flecting on  the  proceedings  of 
this  honourable  house,  and  the 
conduct  of  certain  of  its^mem*- 
bers ;  and  the  printer  of  the  said 
hand-bill  having  been  called  tojthe 
bar  of  this  house,  to  answer  for  the 
said  publication^  alleged  that  you 
are  the  author  thereof.  What  have 
you  to  say  in  your  behalf  ?" 

Mr.   Joites  answered :    "   I  ac- 
knowledge, sir,  that  I  was  the  au-  ' 
thor  of  uiat  pap^r,  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  the  prbter  has  expe- 

£  rienced 
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.rienced  ^xxj  inconvenience  on  my 
account/' 

Mr.  speaker. — **  Repeat,  what 
you  have  said."  - 

Mr.  Jones  coniplied* 
'  Mr.  speaker. — "  Have  you  any 
thin^  more  to  say  in  your  behalf  V* 

IAt,  Jones.—"  I  sincerely  lament 
that  I  should  have  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  this  honourable  house ; 
and  I  trust  they  will  not  consider 
thaty  in  what  I  have  done,  T  was 
actuated  by  any  sense  of  disrespects 
to  its  privileges,  or  the  persons  of 
anyu  of  its  members  individually  ; 
or  that  I  had  any  other  motive,  in 
mentioning  the  names  of  the  two 
honourable  members  alluded  to, 
save  that  they  happened  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  subject  of  public  dis-* 
cussion.  I  havef  always  considered 
it  the  privilege  of  every  Englishman 
'  to  -animadvert  on  public  measures, 
and  the  conduct  of  public  men; 
but  in  looking  over  tne  paper  in 
question  again,  I  find  that  I  have 
erred;  I  beg  to  express  my  con- 
trition :  and  I  throw  myself  on  the 
mercy  of  this  honourable  house  ; 
this  house  of  commons,  which,  as 
an  important  branch  of  the  con- 
stitution, has  always  had  my  un- 
feigned respect.'* 

The  speaker  then  addressed  the 
house,  and  put  the  quesiic^n,  "  that 
John  Gale  Jones,  having  now  ac- 
knowledged himself*  to  be  author 
of  the  paper  in  question,  was  guilty 
of  a  gross  violation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  that  house." 

This  question  was  carried  nem. 


con. 


Mr.  Yorke  then  rose  and  said, 
that  after  the  vote  just  passed,  he 
thought  it  ini possible  the  house 
should  not  follow  it  up  by  some 
further  resolution,  which  should 
mark  its  own  sense  of  the  indignity 
ofiered  to  its  high  authority  by 
the  persop  now,  at  the  bar  ;  and,  by 


making  a  proper  example^  want 
such  persons  from  taking  upon 
them  to  comment  in  such  a  way 
upon  tho  proceedings  of  that  house, 
and  the  parliamentary  conduct  of 
itr.  members.  As  to  himself,  he 
could  appeal  to  tlie  opinions  of 
those  who  knew  hiui  best,  whedier, 
during  die  twenty  years  he  had 
been  a  member  of  that  house,  he 
had  ever  evinced  a  disposition  for 
personal  feyerity.  If  an  honour- 
able baronet,  who  made  some  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  last  night, 
were  now  m  his^  place,  he  should 
say  something  in  answer ;  but  as 
he  was  absent,  he  should  refrain. 
For  the  present,  he  should  fftly  say, 
that  from  the  frequency,  of  those 
comments,  insulting  to  the  dignity 
of  that  house  and  the  persons  of 
its  members,  which  had  of  late  pre* 
vailed,  he  thought  it  high  time 
some  measures  were  adopted  ef-- 
fectually  to  che9k  such  proceed- 
ings; and,  therefore,  the  house 
should  mark  its .  sense  of  its  own 
dignity  on  the  present  occasion, 
by  inHicttng  some  exemplary  pu- 
nishment on  the  person  at  the  bar* 
He  therefore  moved,  that  John 
Gale  Jones,  ,for  his  offence,  bje 
committed  to  his  majesty's  gaol  of 
Newgate. 

The  question  was  then  put  and 
carried  ncm,  con,  ^ 

Ordered,  thnt  the  speaker  do  issue 
his  warrant  accorcrlngly. 

Mr.  Yorke  then  adverted  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  John  Dean,  the  print- 
er, who  attended  at  tlie  bar  yes- 
terday, and  was  how  in  the  custody 
of  the  sergeant  at-arms,  and  said, 
that  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Dean  had  conducted  himself,  the 
readiness  with  wiiich  he  gave  up 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  libei 
in  question,  the  contrition  he  had 
shown  for  his  oflFence,  and  tlie  con- 
sideration tliat  he  wa^  an  honest 

and 
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fthd  industriQUS  man,  with  a  Family, 
and  not  in  affluent  circumstances, 
he  should  now  move  that  he  be 
discharged  without  paying  fees. 

The  speaker  said;  he  understood 
the  prisoner  was  prepared  to  com- 
ply with,  the  usual  forms  of  tke 
house,  by  presenting  a  petition 
praying  for  his  iielease; 

Shortly  atferwards,  Mr.  Yorke 
appeared  prepared  to  offer  Mr. 
Dean's  petition,  and  presented  it 
to  the  hoiise. 

The  petition  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Dean  was  then  called  to  the 
bar  ;  and  the  speaker,  having  reca- 
pitulated to  him  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstatices  of  his  dfFcnce,  told  him, 
that  in  considefatiori  of  his  *de- 
ineanour  yesterday,  and  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  his  ciise,  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  house  that 
hb  should  be  discharged  without 
fees;  and  he  was  discharged  ad- 
cord  ingly. 

March  12;  Sir  F,  Burdett  rosd, 
pursuant  to  thfe  notice  hj  Iiad  giv«n, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house* 
to  a  measure  which  had  been 
adopted  by  them,  involving  the 
liberty  of  the  subject;  he  meant  thcf 
tesolution  of  the  housci  by  which 
John  Gale  Jones  Was  committed  to 
Newgate,  for  a  breach  of  the  pri^ 
Vileges  of  the  h6use;  He  lament- 
ed exceedingly,  that  he  had  not  been 
present  at  the  tim6  that  resolution 
Was  past,  because^  hd  was  aware, 
that  he  stood  in  a  worse  s-tuation 
after  the  award  of  the  house,  than 
he  should  have  done  before  it  was 
adopted.  He  knevv  it  was  at  all 
times  easier  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  A  measure,  than  to  i'kid'jce  the 
house  to  retract  a  resolution  after 
Aey  had  come  to  it.  When  h^ 
ronsidered,  however,  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  question,  and  how 
hrehly  the  public  interest  was  in* 
V<2ved  in  \t,  he  was  satisfied  h^ 


should  not  discharge  his  duty^  did 
he  not  still  endeavour  to  induce 
the  hou«;e  to  retract  a  step,  which, 
according  to  his  view  of  the  case, 
they  were  not  authorized  to  take. 
With  re^^ard  to  the  privileges  of 
the  house,  he  knew  there  were  per- 
sons who  carried  them  to  a  very 
extraordinary  length.  But  if  there 
were  privileges  st;.ch  as  thjit  which 
the  house  had  exercised,  they  must 
be  such  as  coilld  only  be  discovered 
by  men  bf  much  more  stable  minds 
than  he  could  lay  claim  to.  He 
professed  only  a  plain  mind  and  un- 
derstanding ;  and  when  he  wished 
to  discover  what  Were  the  privi- 
leges of  the  house,  he  could  only 
go,  whore  he  felt  inclined  in  the 
present  instance  to  go,  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  to  asceitain  whether 
such  privileges  did  or  did  not  exist. 
If  he,  at  aiiy  time,  found  what 
ySns  claimed  as  a  privilege'  to  btf 
above  the  law  of  the  land,  htf  mlret 
feel  himself  reduced  to  tlie  neces- 
sity of  saying,  that  no  suah  pri- 
vilege Existed.  Th6  law  of  the 
land  he  must  always  consider  to 
be  the  standard  by  whiclt  the  pri- 
vileges of  every  individual,  and  of 
every  body  in  this  country,  were  to 
be  measured.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  right  of  imprisbnlng 
individuals,  not  members  of  the 
house,  was  One  of  their  privileges, 
to  look  to  the  origin  of  those  pri- 
vileges i  this  being  always  kept  in 
vitw,  that  the  house  was  not  the 
parlifiment  of  the,  country,  but 
only  one  of  the  branches  of  that 
parliament:  that  in  fact,  to  his 
mind,  the  house  of  commons  was 
the  inferior  branch  df  the  legis- 
lature;    {Order  f  cfJer!) 

The  speaker  informed  the  ho- 
nourable bnronet,  that  it  \Vas  not 
orderly  tn  state  so  to  that  house. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  continued.    This, 
£  9  at 
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at  Jeast,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  that  house  and  parliament 
"wete  different ;  and  he  contended, 
that  there  was  a  difference  hi  the " 
extent  of  the  privileges  which  they 
might,  separately  or  jointly,  be 
supposed  to  , possess.  On  this 
ground  he  maintained,  that  the 
imprisonment  of  John  Gale  Jones 
was  an  infringement  of  the  law 
of  the  Lind,  and  a  subverjjon  of 
the  principles  of  die  constitution. 
He  hopcJv  that  gentlemen  would 
throw  .out  of  their  minds  that  this 
was  a  question  regarding  their  own 
privileges,"  and  tl^at  tney  would 
come  with  calmness  and  dispas- 
sionate feeling  to  decide  en  their 
own.  case.  iT  they  were  to  take 
the  question  onljr  as  connected  witli 
lite  law  of  the  land,  he  shpuld  en- 
deavour to  persuade  them,  and  he 
hoped  successfully^  that  nothing, 
could  be  more  consistent,  either 
with  the  law  of  the  land,  or  with 
common  sense, than  that  tliey  should 
retract. the  resolution  they  had  come 
%o*  The  question  was,  if  the  house 
pf  commons  had  a  right  to  im- 
prison a  person  not  a^  member  of 
that  house  ?  As  to  tliose  privileges 
which  should  enable  the  house  to 
carry  on  its  own  proceedings  un- 
controlled, and  without  interrup- 
tion or  impediment,  that  was  a 
question  which,  "he  was-  not  called 
on  to  argue.  He  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  this 
circumstance,  that  there  were  in- 
volved in  this  question  tvio  distiaict 
qualities,  privilege  and  power.  The 
one,  orthat  of  privilege,  the  house 
possessed  for  its  own  protection; 
the  other  was  a  right  which  would 
full  to  be. exercised  over  others. 
Prfvilege  they  werp  to  exercise  to 
prevent  the  crown  from  molesting 
them  in  their  proceedings.  They 
were  to  use  it  as  a  shield  for  them- 
selvesi  but  they  were  not  to  allow 


it  to  change  its  character,  to  be 
converted  intp  power,  and  to  use 
it  for.  thje  destruction  of  otherst 
The  real  nature  of  tliis  privilege 
was  to  be  seen  from  the  very  earliest 
periods  of  our  history.  It  was  .re- 
corded in  Spelman,  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Canute,  that  the  persons 
of  members,  in  their  way  to*  and 
from  parliament,  should  have  pro- 
tection. This  \f as  the  ground- work 
of  all  the  privileges  of  that  house. 
Nothing  seenned  to  him  so  absurd 
as  the  notion  of  an  undefined  pri- 
vilege ;  Tt  was  a  solecism  in  lan- 
guage ;  and  he  had  the  highest  au- 
thority for  saying,  that  such  a  pri- 
vilege was  not  known.  The  next 
account  of  any  privilege  in  that 
house,  was  to  be  found  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Second,  where  it  is 
laid  dowp,  that  meml>ers  of  that 
house  are  not  to  be  compelled  to 
appear  in  other  courts;  and  the 
reason  waS'plain,  that  they  might 
not  be  interrupted  in  their  attend- 
ance on  that  house,  by  suits  being* 
taken  out  against  them.  Then 
there  was  a  privilege  granted  to 
the  members  of  the  house  as  to 
their  lands,  and  as  to  their  servants 
and  attendants.  As  to  the  extent 
of  their  privileges  altogether,  he 
could  not  state  them  better  than 
as  they  appeared  in  a  resolution,  oiF 
the  house  itself,  >;vhile  lord  Coke 
was  a  member  of  it ;  a  resolution, 
too,,  supposed  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  that  great  constitutional 
lawyer.  They  are  shortly,  freedom 
from  arrestment  for  their  persons, 
goods,  and  attendants,  and  freedom 
of  speech.  These  were  all  in  the 
nature  of  defences  for  the  members; 
had  reference  to  nothing  but  their 
own  proceedings,  and  could  not  ap- 
ply to  others ;  surely,  at  all;  events, 
not  to  sanction  what  was  contrary  to 
the  law  of  tlie  land.  The  honour- 
able baronet  proceededTto  mentioa 
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the  case  of  a  servant  of  the  speaker 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
where,  though  the  Judges  were  of 
opinion  in  favour  ot  the  privilege, 
it  was  determined  otherwise,  a^ter 
a  debate  in  full  parliament ;  because, 
if  sustained,  there  would  have  been 
a  failure  of  justice,  and  no  remedy 
could  nave  been  had ;  which  was 
always  considered  an  evil  not  to 
be  borne*  There  was  another  case, 
that  of  Mr.  Cheddar,  member  for 
Somersetshire,  on  whom  a  grievous 
assault  had  been  committed,  but 
in  whose  case  the  house  acted  with 
such  moderation  as  to  order  appli- 
cation to  be  made  to  the  law  of  the 
land:  and  a  tkew  law#  not  an  ex  pot 
Jacto  one,  was  passed  foi  punishing 
assaults  against  members  in  future. 
Every  thing  else  was  done  in  - 
the  regular  course  of  law;  and»in 
this  way  did  things  proceed  up  to 
the  time  of  the  long  parliament ; 
nor  was  any  thing  like  tliis,  to 
which  he  had  now  to  calj  the  atten^ 
tion  of  the  house,  once  dreamt  o£ 
Never  till  the  period  of  the  civil 
Wars  was  it  pretended  that  parlia- 
ment had  any  right  of  the  kind. 
Then,  indieed,  tlie  hoiise  of  com- 
mons, assuming  all  the  powers  of 
government,  after  the  sovereign 
Was  led  to  the  block,  scrupled  not 
to  act  according  to  its  own  will  and 
pleasure.  That,  however,  he  pre- 
sumed, was  not  a  time  from  wnich 
any  argument  was  to  be  deduced, 
nor  would  any  precedent  be  drawn 
from  the  niischievous  principles 
then  acte.d  on,  though  probably 
they  might  then  be  somewhat  ne- 
cessary to  checjc  the  usurpations 
which  were  then  destroying  the 
liberties  of  the  land.  These  were 
powers,  however,  with  which  the 
house  of  commons,  like  an  indivi-' 
dual,  had  shown  a  strong  reluctance 
to  part,  having  once  acquired  them- 
Froni  that  time  the  house  of  com-' 


mons  was  found  laying  claim  t9 
what  they  never  bef<3re  had,  nor 
could    now    legally    or    constitu- 
tionally exercise.     Both  houses,  in* 
deed,  had  from  that  period  alter- 
nately endeavoured  to  aiTogate  that 
right  to  themselves,  which  neither 
would  concede  to  the  other.     The 
honourable  baronet  produced  here 
a  variety  of  case5,   on  which  he 
argued  with  great  eloquence  and 
force :  and  he  said  if  such  a  pro- 
ceeding came  from  the  crown,  of 
from  any  other  authority,  be  what 
it  might,  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Englishman  to  stand  up  against  it. 
Every  page  of  lord  Coke's  book 
showed  that  this  could  not  be  don^ 
without  lawful  autliority .  If  a  com- 
mittal went  further,  it  was  ill  done, 
and  contrary  to  the  great  charter. 
He  asked,  could  John  Gale  Jonei 
be  liberated  by  lawful,  or  any  other 
authority?    Surely,  he  could  not. 
Was  not   his   imprisonment  then 
against  law,    against  the    bill  d 
rights,  and  subversive  of  every  pri- 
vilege t)f  the  subject?    The  offence 
attributed  to  Mr.  Jones  was  that  of 
ridiculing  the  proceedings  of  the 
bouse,' and  the  charge  was  brought 
forward  and  determined  by  theni- 
selves^.     The  first  question^  where 
crime  was  imputed  to  any  man  by 
the  law  of  this  country,  was,  if  it 
was  a  crime  or  not ;  and  the  second, 
was  the  person  accused  guilty?    It 
was  necessary,  first,  that  a  grand 
jury  should  find  a- bill,  and  then, 
that  the  party  should  be  put  on 
his  trial;   but   of  these   privileges 
the  hou^e  deprived  Mr.  Jones.     It 
Jtook  away  the  grand  jury,  and  then^ 
on  his  confession  as  to   the  fact, 
passed  sentence  upon  him ;  thereby 
tajcing  on  themselves  to  determine 
the  law  as  well  as  the  f:ict ;  being 
complainants,  judge,  jury,  and  ex- 
ec^itive  autliority  all  in  one.     No 
tribunal  could  take  two  steps  at 
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pne  timer   f^ut  the  house  was  to 
subvert  all  orders;  they  were  to 
observe   no  form,    they    were   to 
jump  at  once  to  the  finul  decision, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  cause  in  whkh 
they  ought  least  of  all  to  judge ; 
in  one  m  which  they  themselves 
yreie  the'party.     And  for  what  ?-r 
For 'their  privilege.     Then  let  gen-'^ 
tlemen  who  said  this  w^s  the  privi- 
lege of  the  house,  ppipt  out  where 
It  wa§  so  laid  down.     To  his  mind 
$uch  a  doctrine  was  uritenable,  and 
contrary  tp  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  declared  that  no  man  can 
be  condemned  without  trial.     Lord 
Coke  laid  it  down,  that  no  man 
pould  be  sent  to  prison  witbout 
trial  and  judgement.    The  fr'.vl- 
Jege  talked  of  was  like  the  bye-laws 
of  a  corporation,  sufficient  to  bind 
themselves,  but  which   could  not 
overturn  the  law  of  the  land,  as 
laid  down   by    the   father   of  it. 
This  was    to  .show  the  house  as 

freat  as  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
t  was  besides  an  encroachment  on 
the  prerogative  of  the  prown,  whosf 
privilege  it  was  to  see  that  no  un- 
lawful restraint  was  laid  on  tlie 
liberty  of  the  subject.  He  might 
be  told  this  was  a  privilege  of  par- 
liament. He  answered  No.  It. was 
(Only  a  privilege  assumed  by  one 
branch  of  the  legislature ;  and  he 
contended  that  the  housp  >yas  not 
entitled  to  take  t)iat  arbitrary  rule 
to  themselves*  If  gentlemen  shoy^ed 
resolntions  favourable  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  as  a  priyilege  of 
the  house,  \ie  could  be  at  no  loss  to 
show  others  of  a  pontrary  principle. 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton  has  said,  tjiat  he 
iwo^ld  pay  no  n^ore  attention  to  a 
resolution  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons than  to  tliat  of  a  set  of  drunken 
cpblers  at  an  ale-house.  The  obr 
servation  was  coarse,  but  it  was 
just.  If  gentlemen,  therefore,  were 
pf  opinion,  that  a  resolution  of  ttiat 


house  was  equal  to  that  of  9O.  ti)^ 
branches!  of  the  constitution,  they 
wpulji  agree  in  rejecting  his  propoi 
sJTion.  Put  if  with  nim  tney  thought 
that  they  could  not  oyertt^rri  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  acts  of  pari 
liament  solemnly  passed,  by  any  asr 
sumedpowerexercisedby  that  house 
alone,  they  would  agree  that  John 
Gale  Jones  Tpust  be  distharged. 
The  honourable  baronet  concluded 
by  moving,  th^t  John  Qale  Jone^ 
be  discharged, 

A  most  animated,  important  and 
interesting  debate  succeeded,  which 
we  are  truly  concerned  the  limits  of 
this  work  do  not  allow  us  to  give 
eyen  in  an  abridged  foriti  5  biit  on 
the  division  there  were 

For  sir  F,  ^urdett's  motion   19 
Against  it      f     r     r     -    -  1 52 

Majority  t  '  r  •  -  -  1S$ 
•  ^fter  this  decision,  Mr.  Brough- 
am rose  to  make  his  promised 
motion  for  copies  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  foreign  secretary 
and  the  ministers  of  ^reig|i  powers, 
resident  in  Lopdon,  upoi)  fhe  subr 
ject  of  the  slave  trade.  He  pror 
ceeded  to  advert  to  the  resolution 
of  1800,  and  lamented  tl^at,  as  ^ 
general  measure,  it  should  have 
proved  ^  ine^capious;  more  es? 
pecially  with  respect  to  fqreign 
powers.  Sweden  '}iad  carried  01^ 
the  slave-trade  In  the  island  of  St, 
Barthblome^  I  that  island,  from  it^ 
proximity  to  those  of  the -West 
India  islands  belonging^  to  ns« 
affofded  ample  mCfins  for  sup- 
porting an  illicit  trade  in  slaves; 
with  many  of  out  colonies  in  that 
quarter.  The  slave  trade  with  re? 
spect  to  Sweden  >vas  merely  a  no^ 
minal  trade,  not  ei^ceeding  six  or 
seyen  slaves  a  year  for  that  island« 
He  trusted,  however,  that  such  fa- 
cilities  of  intercourse  ei^isted  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Stockholm  and 
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London,  as  thjit  any  eviU  resulting 
from  the  illicit  trade  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew might  be  remedied.  Next, 
with  respect  to  Portugal  and  Spain, 
their  Bags  could  not  certainly  be 
used  to  any  extent  in  protecting  the 
illicit  trade.  When  he  was  at  Lis- 
bon in  his  majesty's  service,  he  was 
astonished  and  concerned  to  find, 
Aat  from  one  district  of  Afnc^t- 
there-were  annually  exported  to  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  America 
not  less  tlian  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
htmdred  slaves,  and  this  he  was  then 
{old  amounted  to  but  one  half  of 
the  whole  trade  for  Portugal.  He 
trasted  that  our  representations 
apon  this  head  would  be  found  to 
hare  weight  in  the  councils  of  Por- 
tugal; we  might  justly  be  supposed 
to  have  sonie  tnfiueiice  in  a  country 
tn  the  defence  of  which  we  had 
voted  money  for  the  support  of 
30,000  troops,  .With  respect  to 
Spain — Spain  he  had  no  doubt 
traded  in  slaves  to  nearly  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  slave-trade  of  Por- 
ttfgal;  the  principal  part  of  this  . 
trade,  as  carried  on  by  Spain,  was 
carried  on  between  Cuba  and  the 
Havannah ;  and  it  wa>  but  too  justly 
apprehended  that,  in  tlte  intercourse 
between  both,  the  illicit  trade  was 
supported,  by  landmg  the  slaves 
upon  the  Britisli  isles.  With  respect 
to  America — ^the  Americans  had 
abolished  the  slave-trade,  yet  much 
of  the  illicit  trade  was  carried  on 
under  the  flag  of  Swedei^;  this  was 
a  topv;  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
Americans,  and  the  house  had  seen 
that  in  the  American  Correspon- 
dence respecting  Mr.*  Erskine,  they 
show  their  willingness  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation upon  this  subject :  they 
had  said  that  they  could  not  make 
any  concession  affecting  their  right 
oi  sovereignty,  yet  that  such  of  their 
ships  a^  h;ad  been  detected  by  our 
cniizers  in  that  illicit  trade,  the 


owners  of  those  shifs  would  not 
make  any  representaiicm  to  their 
government,  in  the  violation  of* 
whose  laws  they  had  so  suffered- 
He  apologized  to  the  house  for  the 
few  observations  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  throw  out,  and  conclud- 
ed with  moving.  That  a  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  ,. 
^paying  that  he  would  be  graci- 
ously pleased  to  order,  that  there 
be  laid  before  the  house  copies  of 
all  communications  made  by  his 
majesty's  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  to  the  ministers  of 
foreign  pQwers  resident  in  JLondon* 
with  tiieir  answers  thereunto.  This 
w-as  agreed  to. 

March  l.H.  Mr.  Ward  moved 
the  order  of  the  day,  fo;*  the  se-  . 
cond  reading  of  the  marine  pay<« 
office  regulation  bill,  which  was  in 
many  respects  similar  to  the  em- 
bezzlement bill  already  noticed. 

Mr.  Oeevey  observed,  that  he 
understood  this  bill  was  brought  in  '^ 
as  a  consequence  of  the  defalcation 
discovered  in  the  accounts  of  Mr. 
Villiers.  He  therefore  thought  the 
bill  ought  not  to  proceed  further, 
nor  the  house  be  called  on  to  legis- 
lare  upon  this  subject,  without  the 
advantage  of  having  before  them 
the  report  of  the  finance  committee. 

Mr.  Ward  answered,  that  if  the 
office  required  a  bill  of  regulation^ 
he  could  not  see  how  any  delay 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
want  of  any  information  respecting 
the  default  of  Mr.  Villiers,  with 
which  this  bill  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do,     "^ 

Mr.  Creevey  replied,  he  w^ished 
to  know  how  it  was  tiiat  Mr.  Vil- 
Hers's  defalcation  of  ti85,000/.  oc- 
curred,  or  how  it  could  possibly 
have  happened^  without  being  much 
sooner  discovered ;  and  he  thought 
^e  house  ought  not  Jo  be  called  on 
to^  legislate  for  the  regulation  of  the 
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office  in  which  9ich  a  msitter  had 
<)ccarred«  vrithout  the  benefit  of  a 
report  from  the  committee  who  had 
mvesti^ated  the  subject,  to  enable 
them  to  shape  the  bill  for  the  better 
prerentioo  of.  similar  occurrences 
la  future. 

Mr.  Bankes  said^  that  in  respect 
tP  the  accounts  of  Mr*  Villiers  and 
his  office,  t)ie  subject  had  been  for 
a  considerable  time  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  finance  committee, 
whOf  he  trusted>  would  ere  long 
be  .enabled  to  make  some  specific 
report  upon  that  subject;  and  as  to. 
t}ie  msMm^r  in  whicn  this  defalpa- 

I  tion  bad  occurred,  the  committee 
had  traced  it,  like  many  others,  to 
the  very  defective  manner  in  which 
accounts  were  passed  by  those  whose 
duty  it  vras  to  audit  them ;  and 
ipore 'especially  in  the  navy  depart* 
ment.  ♦  The  subject  was  found  ex- 
tremely complex :  and  the'  com-* 
ilpiJttee  therefore  c)iose  radier  to 
fpr?o  the  commendation  of  an  ex- 
peditious report,  in  order  to  a  more 
deliberate  and  correct  investiga- 
tion; and  although  no  exertion 
was  omitted  on  their  parts  to  ex- 
pedite tlie  business,  still  he  could 
not  flatter  the  house  with  hopes  of 
a  full  report  upon  this  subject  very 
speedily.  The  leading  cause  of 
this  .and  a  similar  defalcation  not 
having  been  sooner  found  out  and 
f:hepked,  was,  that  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pass  the  accounts, 
cpntented  themselves  merely  with 
comparing  vouchers  with  the  surps 
f:harged   as    expenditure,^  without 

"  lookmg  at  all  to  the  receipts  in  the 
hatids  6f  the  officer,  and  the  in-^ 
terest  thereon.  The  committee,  he 
said,  would  be  ready  to  afford  the 
house  eyery  information  which 
reached  their  knowledge,  to  aid  its 
proceedings  upon  any  point  where 
such  information  should  become 
necessary  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 


had  come  down  to  the  house,  prst 
pared  with  some  extracts  from  the 
minutes  of  the  committee,  for  the 
information  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman, understanding  that  his  bill, 
was    to    proceed    that   day.     He 
thought,  xiiowev^r,   that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  postpone  the  further 
proceeding  on  the  bill  for  some 
days,  as  It  was  not  unlikely  that 
the  conunittee  might  ultimatelv  feel 
it  their  duty  (o  recommend  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  paymaster 
of  marines  altogether,  as  unnecesr 
sary,  because  he  was  only  an  inter-    • 
mediate  person  between  the  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  who  acted  as  its 
banker,  and  the  deputy  paymaster 
of  marines,  who  issued  the  pay. 
Although  the  saving  upon  the  in- 
dividual office  would  Qot  be  very 
considerable,  yet,  as  part  of  a  sy- 
stem of  enrployments   which  ap* 
peared  unnecessary,  it .  seemed  to 
the    committee,    in   their    present 
view  of  the  subject,  that  it  ought 
to  be  abolished.    For  the  reasons 
he  had  already  stated  in  the  mode 
of  passing  accounts,  without  ad*? 
verting  to  the  receipts  in  the  hand) 
of  public  officers,  as  well  as  their 
disbursements,  the  state  of  balances 
was  of  course  falsely  stated ;  and 
to  rectify  this  was  a  principal  ob^ 
ject.     The  deficit  in  the  account  of 
Mr.  Villiers  reached  its  amount  sq 
long  since  a^  1 804.     But  there  were 
many  documents  since  then  neces? 
sary  to  the  information  of  the  com^ 
mittee,  which  they  had  not  as  yet 
been  able  \o  obtain,  and  without 
which  they  could  not  come  to  any 
accurate  conclusion #     Such,  how- 
ever, had  been  the  mode  of  pass- 
ing   accounts,  strange  as  it  might 
seem ;  and  such  was  th^  cause  of 
the  deficits  so  long  undiscovered.) 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  no  objection  to  postpone  the 
committee  on  the  bill,  or  any  dis<» 
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cttsnon  that  might  be  necessary,  to 
a  move  distant  day ;  but  he  hoped/ 
there  would  be  no  objection  now  to 
the  second  reading.  He  was  sore 
it  must  be  satisfactpxy  to  all  parts 
of  the  house  to  see  a  termination 
to  sych  practices  in  public  depart- 
mentSy  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  disgusting  or  more  dis* 
graceful.  The  bill  was  finaUy 
passed. 

March  14.  Mr.  Asjiley  Cooper, 
without  any  prefatory  observations, 
stated  to  the  committee  (the  house 
having  gone  into  the  committee  of 
supply),  that  the  total  saving  on 
the  ordnance  estimates  for  this  year 
amounted  to  1,238,000/.; — under 
the  head  of  ordinaries,  there  would 
be  found  to  l^  an  excess  for  this 
year,  amounting  to  7,000/.;  but, 
jinder  the  head  of  extraordinarie^, 
there  would  be  found  to  be  a  dimi- 
nution of  charge,  amount ij^g  to 
1,140,000/. ;  and,  under  the  head 
d  unprovided,  there  would  appear 
a. diminution  of  ?52,209/.: — so  that 
the  total  saving  under .  these  two 
heads  of  e^traordinaries  and  unpro- 
yided,  was  a  diminution  of  expense 
amounting  to  1 ,492,^09/. : — and  the 
totad  sum  he  meant  now  to  call 
upon  the  committee  to  vote  for  the 
Drdnance  services  of  the  current 
year,  for  the  united  kingdom, 
^mounted  to  3,81 9,466/.  The  say- 
ing  under  the  head  of  extraordi? 
naries  arp^  from  various  causes* 
There  was  a  deduction  from  the 
annual  charge  of  the  foreigd  ser- 
vice, of  no  less  a*  sum  than  200,000/. 
There  was  also  a  saving  in  works 
and  repairs  of  260,000/.  There 
was  a  further  saving  of  60,000/.  by 
the  reduction  of  draught  horses; 
and  by  the  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber of  depots,  there  was  an  ad- 
ditional saving,  of  100,000/.  With 
respect  to  the  estimates  for  the 
ordnance  in  Ireland,  the]:e.  would 


be  found  generally  to  be  a  sinving 
o&  123,000/.  and  under  the  head  of 
hew  works,  womld  be  found  a  fur- 
ther saviiig  of  ]  7,000/.  He  felt  it 
unnecessary  to  trouble  the  house 
with  any  further  detail,  but  would 
be  ready  to  give  gentlemen  every 
satisfattory  explanation  that  it  was 
within  his  power  to  give  on  any 
points  upon  which  it  might  be 
deemed  necessary.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  then  cohcluded  with 
moving.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  that  a  sum  not  ex* 
ceeding  3,819,466/.  be  granted  to 
his  majesty  towards  defraying  the 
ordnance  estimates  for  the  current 
year. 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  he  was  not  sor* 
prised  that  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  had  been  so  brief  upon  the 
subject:  but  he  (Mr.  Calcraft) 
must,  request  the  patience  of  the 
house,  while  he  deviated  from  the 
example  which  had  been  givent 
and  went  a  little  more  into  detail* 
He  found,  in  looking  over  the  pa- 
pers which  he  held  in  his  hand,  a 
reducdon  of  100,000/.  from  the  last 
year's  expense,  and  so  far  as  such  a 
reduction  could  be  proved  to  be 
real,  he  was  willing  to  allow  the 
honourable  gentleipan  due  praise. 
This  reduction  had  been  in  salt*> 
petre,  and  those  charges  which 
were  termed  unprovided,  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  extraordinaries  in  the 
cemmon  accounts  of  the  army ;  but 
when  he  looked  into  those  parts  of 
the  statement  where  extravagance 
was  most  unjustiaable  and  unser- 
viceable, he  found  the  old'spirit  still 
alive,  and  as  vigorous  as  ever:  he 
found  charged  in  1809,  4,586/.. for 
a  house  for  the  secretary  in  Pall*> 
mall ;  he  next  found  for  buildingv 
for  a  similar  purpose,  8,406/.  whichi 
with  a  nondescript  charge  which 
he  could  not  distinctly  trace  at  that 
time,  Amounted  to  11,000/.    The 
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expenditure  in  the  ordnncc  office 
itself  was  intokrahle  ;  suninied  up, 
it  was  not  less  tlian  4^5,000/.  It 
might  be  allec^ed  that  part  of  this 
expense  had  been  sanctioned  fey 
himself  (Mr.  Calcraft)  andhiscol- 
leagues,  while  in  ofHce;  but  the 
contract  for  the  house  in  Pall-mall 
had  been  made  before  they  could 
have  any  influence  over  it.  As  it 
was,  they  tried  to  get  lid  of  if,  to 
throw  it  off  the  hands  of  the  nation, 
to  exchange,  to  sell  it ;  ^  and,  in  the 
failure  ot  all,  were  forced  to  per- 
form the  contract;  but  improve-- 
ments  and  embellishments  were  go- 
ing on,  which  would  make  tlie  cost 
or  that  onerous  fabric  at  least 
50,000/.  But  the  expense  of  the 
establishinent  did  not  halt  here ;  a 
miserable  house  in  Pall-mall  was 
bought  up  at  the  sporting  price  of 
7, 1 63/.  for  an  engineer  officer  j  an- 
other for  the  inspector-general  wa* 
purchased  at  a  splendid  price  in  that 
same  most  expensive  part  of  the 
town.  He  must  now  advert  to  an 
expenditure  which  it  might  seem 
invidious  to  touch  upon ;  he  meant 
the 'pay  of  the  superannuated  men^ 
and  the  pensions  of  widows  and 
officers  ;  but  under  this  title,  inter- 
esting as  it  must  be  to  tlie  feelings 
of  the  house,  a.  large  system  of  pe- 
culation was  easily  concealed^  it 
contained  all  the  private  }xnisions 
of  the  ordnance,  and  even  in  the 
last  year  had  increased  by  6,59St/. 
He  found  a  charge  for  the  Cinque 
Ports ;  he  requested  to  know  if  the 
fortifications  at  Dover  were  com^ 
pleted.  He  found  in  the  estimates 
the  Chatham  head  diminished,  but 
still  the  extravagance  there  had 
been  enormous^  He  had  but  to 
instance  tlie  artiller^r  barracks: 
those  buildings  contained  about 
1,000  men,^with  a  few  horses,  and 
some  sheds  for  carriages ;  yet  the 
expense    of  the  work  had    been 


150,000/.  •  So  much  for  the  Head 
of  Chat  ham —  (  j1  laugh, )  He  spoke 
from  memory,  but  the  work  was 
altogether  on  the  njf»st  wasteful* 
plan.  He  saw  in  those  barracks  win- 
dows as  showy  and  handsome  as 
any  in  London,  and  many  of  them 
plate  glass;  and  what  vras  still 
more  preposterous,  this  handsome 
showy  lofty  building  was  in  the. 
very  lines ;  the  sills  of  the  doors' 
were  above  the  crown  of  the  walls ; 
and  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the 
enemy  ( which  God  forbid  he  should 
ever  see!)  the  first  hope  of  the  sol- 
diers would  be  to  see  it  in  ruins» 
unless  they  were  satisfied  to  be 
crushed  by  the  heaps  of  the  struc- 
ture that  would  be  flying  about 
them.  He  found  a  sum  of  19f0()0/. 
in  the  account,  towards  the  building 
of  an  artillery  hospital ;  no  estimate 
was  made  of  the  probable  expense, 
which  miglit  be  extended  to  any 
sum  before  this  tedious  work  was 
completed.  There  was  next  5,000/. 
for  a  powder  magazitle  at  Dor- 
chester, but  without  any  purpose 
or  designation  stated  for  it.  He 
wished  to  be  informed,  whether  it 
was  to  treasure  up  the  military 
stores  ,of  the  town,  or  to  receive 
the  spare  powder  of  the  entire  di- 
strict ?  He  hoped  that,  whether  or 
not,  it  would  be  kept  at  a  safe  di- 
stance from  the  town  ;  but  5,000/*< 
was  a  sum  undeniably  too  large  for 
so  idle  a  purpose.  He  next  found 
under  one  sweeping  head,  for  build- 
ing and  taking  land  at  Woolwich, 
J 34,000/.  {Hear!)  This  charge 
first  met  the  eye  in  the  modest  fom\ 
of  78,639/. 9  and  was  gradually  in- 
flated up  to  the  aggregate  which  he 
stated.  T]ie  minor  abuses  tliere, 
were  of  the  same  rank  witli  those 
which  had  been  noticed  at  Chat- 
ham. Officers  were  known  to  ipake 
almost  a  property  of  the  horses 
provided'for  the  service  j  and,  while 
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ihey  had  them  in  actual  employ 
4nwiag  their  coaches  and  curriv 
deSf  refused  to  pay  the  tax  de- 
manded bx  the  commissioners*— rOQ 
^e  plea  that  they  were  the  king's 
horses.  The  commissioners,  how- 
ever, resisted  the  plea^  and  would 
allow  no  mpre  th^n  a  single  horse, 
On  a  late  inquiry,  it  was  tqund  tbaf: 
an  officer  had  in  his  service  no  less 
than  eight  or  ten  soldiers,  as  the 
regular  attepidauts  pf  his  house, 
cooks,  butlers,  8cc.  and  four  horses^ 
He  adduced  many  other  abuses  of 
the  same  kind  "accusing  ^he  go? 
vemment  of  most  culpable  extr^ 
ragance. 

Mr.  Wardle  rose,  nqt  for  the 
purpose  of  canvassing  each  iadivir 
dual  estimate,  but  of  renaarking  en 
(he  entire  mass  as  it  stood  before 
)anu  He  confessed  he  had  some 
hope  that  a  retrenchment  woul4 
have  taken  place,  from  the  declarar ' 
tion  of  an  honoiinible  member  op- 
posite, last  session,  that  there  would 
be  a  saying  this  year  pf  a  million 
and  a  half.  He  went  .through  a  var 
riety  of  particulars  in  proof  of  the 
great  extravagance  allowed  in  the 
ordnance  office,  calling  for  ex  plana? 
tions.  At  Waltham  Abbey,  he 
said,  the  sum  of  104?,053/.  was  es- 
timated for  powder-mills  for  four 
years.  Now  he  could  by  no  mean$ 
see  the  necessity  of  any  suoh  ex- 
pense. The  ]French  and  Germans, 
It  was  well  known,  used  bams  or 
any  other  temporary  building  for 
the  manufacture  of  powder,  and 
every  body  knew  what  an  effectual 
use  was  made  of  it.  He  admitted, 
indeed,  that  he  bad  heard  the  fo- 
reign powder  was  not  so  good  a$ 
ours.  {Ifear}  k^ar!)  In  Uiosees? 
timates  it  was  tl^e  custom  to  vote 
large  sums  under  the  head  of  dif- 
ferent buildings ;  and  yet  a  sweep- 
ing cliarge  was  made  for  these  su*- 
(trwards,  ;^  for  the-  *<  ^enze  of 


the  country.*'  {Hear!  bear!)  Va» 
rious  charges  were  included  under 
this  head,  which  had  been  made 
before  under  the  head  of  dep6ts, 
forii^cations,  &c.  &c.  For  four 
years  indeed,  commencing  at  1807, 
4*,193,000/p  had  been  .voted'  for 
buildings,  repairs,  8^c.  ('* Ammuni- 
tion included,"  from  the  tmmsUnal 
iench.)  No,  said  Mr.  Wardle,  for 
buildings  and  depots;  next  year, 
it  would  b^  no  doubt  in  the  same 
proportion.  As  to  the  minute- 
ness of  the  estimates,  it  ^signified 
very  little  whether  they  were  mi- 
nute or  not,  as  any  mistake  might 
easily  be  obviated,  so  long  as  the 
head  of  *'  unprovided  for**  was  al- 
lowed to  continue.  He  hoped 
these  were  the  last  estimates  in 
which  such  a  head  would  be  al-. 
iQwed  to  be  broiight  before  the 
house ;  and  he  hoped  also,  ths^t  an 
account  of  the  expenditure  of  every 
sum  voted  at  the  estimates  would 
hereafter  be  produced.  He  waf 
sure  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  computation,  as  it  would  be. 
niuch  easier  to  give  an  account  of 
how  the  money  had  been  expended, 
than  to  make  out  ^n  abstruse  esti- 
mate in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  A.  Copper  said,  that  the 
house  were  not  to  understand  by 
the  term  '*  unprovided,  JFor,"  that 
there  was  to  be  •  no  account  given. 
When  the  honourable  gentleman 
complained  of  the  expense  of  the 
powder-mills  at  Waltham  Abbey, 
he  should  have  recollected  the  pe- 
riod of  the  American  war,  when 
government  powder  was  proverbi- 
ally bad.  Bad  as  it  was,  we  were 
then  entirely  dependent  for  a  sup- 
ply VLpon  the  merchants.  Even  at 
the  time  of  lord  Nelson's  celebrated 
victory,  the  stock  of  gunpowder 
was  so  small,  that  the  ordnance 
could  have  hardly  issued  enough 
for  ai^other  battle  of  the  same  sort, 
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and  were  absolutely  obliged  for  a 
time  to  suspend  their  issues,  in  the 
expectation  of  a  scarcity.  This 
was  a  fact,  which  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  the  public  ser- 
vice to  have  been  stated  at  that 
time ;  but  the  evil  was  now,  in  a 
great  measure,  corrected.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  spoken  of 
the  practice  of  the  French  to  make 
the  powder  in  bams.  If  he  would 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
works  at  Waltham- Abbey,  he  would 
find  that  we  also  use,  for  that  pur- 
pose, many  buildings  that  resemble 


barns.  Under  the  general  hcAd  of 
"  the  defence  of  the  country,"  was 
included  the  expense  of  building 
batteries  and  Martello  towers 
along  the  coast.  And  as  to  the 
sum  voted  for  building  and  repair- 
ing dep6ts,  it  had  lately  been  judg- 
ed necessary  to  have  a  large  quan- 
tity of  artillery  and  ammunition  in 
dep6t,  to  guard  against  invasion  or 
unforeseen  contingency. 

Several  other  gentlemen  spoke' 
for  and  against  the  motion,  which 
was  "^afterw^rds  carried  without  a 
division. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr,  Whithrea^s  Resolutions  to  criminate 
the  £ori  of  Chatham,— 'Lord  King's  Motiofif  in  the  House  of  Lords.,  respects 
ipg  Foreign  Troops  in  British  Pay. — Mr.,  Sheridan  s  Motiony  in  the  Hoifse  of 
Commonsy  resfecting  a  Bylaw  passed  by  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln* s  Inn, 


MARCH  3.  Mr.  Whitbread, 
in  pursuance  of  previous  no- 
tice, rose,  and  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  "  Mr.  speaker,  but" se- 
ven days  have  elapsed  since  I  felt 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  this  house  a  cer- 
tain proposition,  founded  upon  a 
strong  and  justifiable  suspicion,  that 
a  conduct  most  unconstitutional 
and  improper  had  been  pursued  by. 
a  noble  lord,  at  this  moment  a 
member  of  the  king's  cabinet,  and 
the  late  commander-in-chief  gf  the 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  I  then 
contended,  that  it  was  not  alone' the 
rigljit,  but  that  it  became  the  in- 
cumbent duty,  of  this  house  to  call 
for  all  documents  and  papers  touch- 
ing the'  inquiry   in  which  it  was 


engaged,  which  it  had  reason  to 
believe  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
crown,  and  most  particularly  if  they 
had  been  communicated  in  a  way 
most  likely  to  excite  its  constitu- 
tional vigilance  and  jealousy.  I 
had  the  proud  satisfaction  to  find, 
that  upon  that  occasion  my  efforts 
were  successful.  For  to  the  immor- 
tal honour  of  this  house  let  it  be 
spoken,  that  to  the  address  which  it 
then  agreed  to  have  conveyed  to 
the  crown,  an  answer  has  been 
since  returned,  fully  justifying  the 
course  it  then  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt,  and  too  strongly  illustrating 
the  suspicion  it  then  entertained. 
I  say  that  my  efforts  were-  success- 
ful in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  ex- 
pression $  for  most  sincerely  do  I 
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consider  the  decision  of  that  nighty 
asfbi-ming  a  proud  political  xra  in 
the  history  of  thii  empire— -an  aera 
at'which,  in  distant  times,  posterity 
will  look  back,  as  a  great  consti- 
tutional precedent.  ,  Have  I  not 
also  reason  to  tliink  those  efforts 
successful  in  an  uncircumscribed 
measure,  when  I  recollect  that  such 
decision  was  obtained  in  despite  of 
all  the  power  and  persuasions  of  the 
ministry,  whose  conduct  upon  this 
occasion  I  beg  this  house  particular- 
ly to  retrace  and  consider  I  When 
the  noble  lord  (Chatham)  upon 
whose  conduct  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
animadvert,  was  at  die  bar  of  this 
house,  and  when  it  was  endeavour- 
ed to  extract  from  him  a  plain  an- 
swer to  certain  direct  questions,  it  - 
was  asserted  by  them,  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  rank  and  privileges 
of  that  nobleman,  we  had  no  right' 
to  press  him.  In  answer,  it  was 
contended  by  us,  that  in  tiiis  house 
there  existed  a  rieht  to  extract  from 
any  individual  the  fullest  evidence 
upon  public  transactions ;  that 
right  we  considered  indisputable, 
at  the  saiDe  time  admitting  diat 
the  cases  for«its  extreme  exercise 
were  rare.  What  course  did  mi- 
nisters propose  ?  What  line  of  pro- 
ceeding did  they,  in  an  affected 
candour,  recommend  ?  They  told 
us  that  there  was  an  easy  way  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  difl^- 
culty.  That  way,  they  stated,  was 
by  an  address  to  the  crown,  calline 
for  such  documents  as  we  supposed 
to  have  been  delivered ;  and,  in 
order  to  engage  us  more  cheerfully 
to  pursue  their  recommendation, 
they  assured  us  of  an  answer  most 
propitious  to  our  wishes.  Such  was 
their  recommendation  :  now  mark 
the  contrast  which  their  subsequent 
conduct  exhibits.  When  this  very 
address  was  proposed,  which  they 
themselves  first  fecozumeaded,  do 


they  act  upon  it  ?  No.  They  pur- 
sue a  conduct  quite  inconsistent 
with  their  professions ;  they  endea^ 
vour  to  defeat  it  by  every  exertion 
within  the  grasp  of  their  ineffectual 
power.  Why  do  I  mention  thi^ 
fact  ?  I  mention  it,  that  this  house 
should  recollect  it  amongst  the  long 
enumeration  of  similar  measures  of 
this  administration.  To.  return  to 
the  immediate  object  of  my  present 
motion.  We  now  know,  from  evi- 
dence unquestionable,  that  John, 
earl  of  Chatham,  in  a  most  uncon»> 
stitutional  jhnd  clandestine  manner, 
as  a  minion  and  a  favourite,  has 
abused  the  royal  confidence,  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  act,  that 
he  has  violated  the  most  sacred  prin* 
ciples  of  the  constitution.  This 
knovvledge,  I  say,  we  are  possessed 
of  from  undeniable^evidence,  and  it 
only  becomes  this  house  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  deciding 
upon  that  evidence,  and  of  express- 
ing, by  its  recorded  resolutions,  its 
high  reprobation  and  indignation  at 
such  proceedings*  Had  it  indeed 
been  an  or4inary  member  who  had 
been  thus  guilty  ;  had  it  been  an  in* 
dividual  unprotected  by  the  privi- 
leges of  elevated  rank,  there  would 
in  such  circumstances  be  no  neces- 
sity for  the  present  motion.  The 
case  would  have  been  long  ago  de* 
cidcd ;  the  indignation  of  this  house 
would  have  been  before  this  time 
vented  upon  the  offending  indivi- 
dual. Am  I  stating  any  thing 
which  the  examination  of  the  noble 
lord  does  not  fully  warra^nt  me  ?  I 
am  confident  that,  I  am  not.  Corn*' 
pare  the  examination  of  lord  Chat* 
ham  on  the  22d  of  February  with 
his  examination  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month ;  first  with  one  another, 
and  then  with  the  answer  which  his 
majesty  had  been  pleased  to  give  to 
your  address;  and  shall  not  this 
house    act  upon   that  paramount 
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principle,  that  equal  justice  ought    alteration  wliich  he  himself  has  tola 
to  be  admintsiered,  and  that   the    you  took  place  ?     He  toTd  yoii  that 
higher  the  situation  of  the  offender    it  c6n&isted   in  the  omission  of  al 
the  greater  should  be  its  indignation    paragraph,  containing  an  opinion — • 
and  its   censure  ?     But  the  indivi-    an  opinion,  observe-^yet  when  soli- 
dual   in  this  instance  is  a  peer,  in-    cited   to   state  the   nature  of  that 
vested  with   all  the  -privileges  of    dpinion,  he  declares  his  inability  la 
that  exalted  rank :    still  it  is  the    Co^nmunicate  the  most  necessarj' , 
nght  and  the  djuty  of  every  mem-    information.    Hisexamlnatioii  pro- 
ber of  this  house  to  observe  upon    ceeds  j  and  the  noble  lord  is  asked^ 
his  conduct ;  that  duty  I  feel  my-    when  this  narrative  so  altered  was^ 
self  imperiously  called  upon  to  per*    again  presented   to  his    majesty  t 
form.     I  find  then,  that  John  earl    Maik  his  answer.     He  states,  that 
of  Chatham,  the  late  commander-    it  was  tendered  by  him  to  his  sove- 
in-chief  of   the  expedition  to  the    reign  upon  the  Hth  of  February. 
Scheldt,  did,  without  any  consulta-    Struck  witji  the  peculiarity  of  the 
lion  with  his  colleagues  in  the  cabi-    term  tendered^  I  myself  immediately 
net*  as  I  most  truly  believe — ^witli-    asked  the  noble  lord,  what  he  meant 
out  intimating  his  intention  to  his    by  the  expression  he  had  thus  used,' 
brother  officer  who  commanded  the    and  whether  the  narrativfii    upon 
naval  force  upon  that  expedition,    that  day  had  actually  passed  inta 
and  wholly  unknown,  save  to  the    his   majesty^s  hands  ?  To  this  his 
royal  personage  whose  confidence    reply  was — that  it  had  no^.     Here 
he  has  abused,  did  communicate  to    then  wa^  a  paper  presented  upon 
that  personage  a  narrative  of  his    the  14th  of  January  las^,  conveying 
proceedings  on  that  expedition,  so    at  least  twelve  direct  chargesagainst 
far  back  as  the  15th  of  January  last,    the  gallant  naval  officer  who  com- 
I  find  that  it  lay  in  the  possession    manded,   with  an  opinion  of  the 
of  that  personage,  wrapped  up  in    noble  lord's  affixed.     An  opinion ! 
the  most  impenetrable  secrecy — a    And  am  I  not  bound  to  presume,- 
secrecy  desired  by  him  who  present-    that  such  opinion  so  communicated, 
ed  it,— until  the  14th  of  February    now  »ot  recollected,  by  the  noble 
last.     At  least,  it  remained  wholly     lord,  went  to  inculpate  the  naval 
undisturbed  until  the  7th  of  that    officer  against  whom  this  very  nar- 
month^when,  for  reasons  as  yet  only    rative  now  revised,  contains,  as  I 
known  to  the  earl  of  Chatham,  it    befbre  stated,  twelve  direct  charges 
-^was  requested  of  the  king  to  return    of  misconduct  \  .  Th^  house  will 
it  to  him  for  correction.      I  say^    lecoUect,  that  this  narrative  irt  the' 
reasons  as  yet  only  known  to  tliat    shape  originally  presented,  with  an 
noble  lord  ;  for  I  am  sure  there  is    opinion  affixed,  was  for  twenty»five' 
no    man  who    can  deny  that  the    days  in  the  hands  of  his  majesty-— 
reasons  since  sta ted-by  him  are  so    that  there  did  not  since  occur  any 
inconsistent  and  contradictory,  that    conference,  any  retractation— that 
it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  we    even  in  its  amended,  or  rather  its 
are  acquainted  with  his  real  mo-    altered  form,  it  was  not  read  to  the 
tives.     On  that  day  the  noble  lord     king  ?  that  it  was  not  admitted  to 
applied  to  have  the'  document  re-    that  royal  personage,  to  say  to  the 
turned  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of    noble  lord,  I  find  your  lordship  has^ 
alteration.     His   request   was  ac-     changed  your  narrative,  have  yott 
quiesced  in ;    and  what  was  the    also  changed  your  opinion  ?    ^s  not 
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tills  ah  offence  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated nature  against  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution  ?  ~Is  it  not 
an  offence  that,  if  suffered  to  escape 
witliout  the  recorded  animadversion 
of  this  house,  i^  pregnant  with  the 
most  incalculable  evils  ?  Look  at 
the  period  when  the  house  of  com- 
mons is  called  to  exercise  its  duty 
upon  such  transactions.  We  are 
now  approaching  the  close  of  a  long 
reign — the  reign  of  a  monarch,  who 
above  all  others  has  lived  in  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  his  people. 
But  as  a  monarch  has  his  peculiar 
virtues,  so  has  every  reign  its  cha- 
racteristic features,  lyiost  truly 
can  we  say  of  the  revered  so  v  ensign 
of  these  realms,  that  bis  virtues  are 
his  own,  and  that  whatever  evils 
have  occurred,  they  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  servants  who.  hs^^ 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  coiffi- 
dence.  What  then  has  been  tfie 
characteristic  feature  of  tliis  reign  ? 
Have  we  not  been  told  by  authori- 
lies  the  roost  entitled  to  veracity 
and  confidence,  that  from  its  com- 
mencement there  has  existed  a  se- 
cret,, mysterious,  and  unconstitu- 
tional influence,  which  has  aet  at 
nought  that  responsibility  which 
the  constitution  demands  from  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown  ?  Has  not 
such  a  communication  been  made 
within  the  walls  of  this  house,  by 
him  who  had  carried  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  country  to  the  zenith  of 
its  glory — by  him  who,  by  his  un- 
sullied and  exalted  patriotism,  had 
acquired  that  title  superior  to  what 
united  kings  could  bestow,  namely, 
that  of  the  first  commoner  of  Eng- 
land ?  I  mean  him,  afterwards  cre- 
ated William  earl  of  Chatham. 
In  power,  and  out  of  power,-  in 
favour,  and  in  disgrace,that  ever-to- 
be-venerated  statesman  felt  the  ma- 
lignant influence  of  the  secret  and 
noQstroas  conspiracy,  which,  as  he 


declared,  existed  behind,  the  throne, 
and  was  greater  than  the  throne 
itself.  Has  he  not  published  it  in 
those  speeches,  which  we,  have  au- 
thority to  consider  as  his  own  ?  and 
yet  we  live  in  times  when,  for  the 
very  same  declaration^  ^men  are 
actuiiliy  suffering  .  in  your  gaols. 
But,  if  it>  existence  was  heretofore 
problematical,  we  have  it  now  be* 
fore  us  unmasked  and  unravelled. 
Strange  fatality !  that  in  the  son  of 
that  very  (nan  who  first  made  the 
bold  and  awful  annunciation,  we- 
find  one  of  the  agents  of  that  occult 
influence  which  the  father  so  lon^ 
deprecated  and  so  long  resistea. 
Long  has  that  fatal  influence  been 
successful  in  the  accomplishment 
of  its  mischief !  Vain  have  been 
the  past  efforts  to  resist  or  to  ex- 

.  pose  it.  Though  certain  in  the 
realization  of  its  views,  it  disap- 
peared before  it  was  detected* 
Whoever  were  the  ostensible  ser- 
vants of  the  crown;  however  great 
and  salutary  the  principles  of  tliefr 
policy,  or  the  objects  of  their  ad- 
ministration, their  labours  were 
counteracted  ;  their  j  ust .  expecta- 
tions disappointed..  However  in- 
cessant the  toil  to  weave  the  web,  . 
in  one  night,  one  hour,  ihi$  invisible 
power  was  able  to  unravel  it  It, 
like 

^ j_««  the  drudifin^  goblin  sweat 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
When  in  one  nijfht,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 

•  His  shadowy  flail  hadthresh'd  the  com 
That  ten  day-labourers  could* not  end: 
Andstretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  leDgtb,  ' 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength,    • 
And  Ciopful  out  of  doors  he  flings. 
Ere  the  fi.«t  cock  his  matin  rings.** 

That  his  rtiajesty  is  not  in  any  de- 
gree to  blame  I  am  ready  to  admit, 
and  that  his  sacred,  feelings  are  not 
violated  by  the  course  which  I 
pi-opose,  is  what  I  also  contend. 
If  his  honour  and  his  interests  have 
been  too  long  sacrificed  to  such  an 

uncon- 
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unconstitutional'  influence,  it  is 
right  that  his  eyes  should  he  now 
opened ;  opened  at  the  moment 
when  this  power  is  detected  in  its 
criminal  influence.  It  is  right  that 
parliament  should  declare,  that  the 
constitution  of  this  country  never 
will  admit  of  Any  other  advisers 
but  those  who  are  the  avowed,  os- 
tensible, and  responsible  servants  of 
the  crown.  The  house  of  com- 
mons, now  that  it  hsLS  exposed  to 
its  vitfw  the  exercise  of  this  influ- 
ence, should  take  care,  by  the 
manifestation  of  its  indignation,  to 
warn  others  from  a  similar  course 
in  future.  But,  in  the  present  in- 
s^nce,  is  the  danger  oi  such  an 
offence  limited  to  a  mere  abstract 
violation  of  th6  constitution  ?     Is  it 

'  a  sihiple  sin,  not  aggravated  by  the 
consequences  of  any  actual  evil? 

'  See  what  the  noble  lord  iias  done, 
ahd  extend  your  thoughts  to  what 
might  have  probably  been  the  con- 
sequence of  such  conduct.  Could 
he  have  devised  any  thing  more 
likely  to  produce  dissensions  be- 

,  tweisn  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vice, an^  all  that  frightful  train  of 
evils  to  which  such  a  calamity 
would  lead  ?-  It  has  been  the  glory 
of  latter  times,  that  between  the 
two  descriptions  of  our  publioforce, 
upon  all  occasions  where  the  inter- 
est^ of  the  empire  called  for  their 
combined  exertion,  the  most  zea- 
lous co-operation  has1)een  mani- 
fested. During  this  long  disastrous 
war,  disastrous,  I  may  say,  when 
applied  to  the  attainment  of  our 
original  objects,  this  country  has 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  finding 
upon  no  one  occasion,  the  least  re- 
cognition of  those  complaints  which  , 
did  exist  at  other  periods  of  its  his- 
tory, and  which,  if  they  had  now 
existed,  would  have  been  felt  in  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  our  gallant 
defenders:  but,  on  the  contrary, 


we  have  uniformly  witnessed  thrf 
same  zeal,  energy,  and  heroic  de- 
votion,, animating  both  descriptions 
of  our  defence,  each  adding  to  thtf 
glory  of  the  other  by  the  rep iprocal 
assistance  afforded  when  their  con- 
joint operations  were  demanded. 
I  will  nor  directly  charge  the  noble 
lord  with  that  intention,  but  I  beg 
leave  to  call  this  house  to  the  con- 
tradiction which  exists  between  his 
own  statements,  together  with  their 
variance  with  the  truth,  which  his 
majesty's  answer  has  unfolded. 
First,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
noble  ,  lord  determined  upon  his 
unconstitutional  course  at  a  tinie 
whfen  no  inquiry  into  the  expedition 
to  the  Scheldt  was  intended ;  whenf 
in  place  of  such  a  measure  bein^ 
intended,  his  colleagues  in  the  cabi- 
net had  declared  a'  contrary  inten- 
tion ;  when  he  must  have  known 
that  they  would  exert  all  their 
power  and  influence  to  resist  or  to 
evade  it ;  when  he  could  not  con- 
template that  the  public  spirit  of 
this  house,  in  unison  with  the  pub- 
lic voice  of  the  country,  would 
wring  it  from  a  reluctant  but  dis- 
comfited ministry.  It  was  at  such 
a  moment,  and  under  such  a  state 
of  things,  that  the  noble  lord  seized 
the  opportunity  of  darkly  and  se- 
cretly stabbing  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  or,  if  not  the  constitu- 
tion, of  stabbing  the  navskl  reputa- 
tion of  sir  Richard  Strachan.  But 
he- tells  you,  that  on  the  fourteenth 
of  February  he  first  presented  this 
narrative  to  the  king.  Why  thaC 
particular  time  i  Because  it  was  a 
levee  day.  WJien  questioned  fur- 
ther for  his  reasons  for  delivering 
it  at  all,  he  states  that  he  under- 
stood it  was  the  intention  of  sir 
Richard  Strachan  to  present  a  nar- 
rative of  ^his  proceedings.  He  is 
further  interrogated,  and  his  an-* 
swer  is,  that  he  was  aaxious  that 

both 
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Voth  narratives  should  be  presented 
OH  the  same  day,  as  he  was  unwill- 
ing  to  deliver  his.before  that  of  sir 
Richard  Strachaji.     Let  the  house 
remember,  that  the  li-th  of  Febru- 
ary was  fixed  upon  by  the  noble 
lord,  at  a  time  when  this  house  was 
ignorant,  as  were  his  colleagues,  of 
any  previous  presentation.     What 
were  your  reasons,  the  noble  lord  is 
aiked,  for  selecting  that  day  for 
this  simultaneous  operation  between 
you  and  the  naval  commander  ?— 
He  had  none.     Had  you  any  pre- 
vious   communication    with    that 
officer? — No.     Were    you    called 
upon  to  produce  such  a  statement  ? 
—No.    Was  sir  Richard  Strachan? 
— I  believe  not.     But  you  did  de- 
liver one  on  the  l^th  of  February  ? 
— I  did.     Did  sir  Richard  Strach- 
an?— I    believe    noL       Compare 
these  statements  with  what  we  now 
know  to  have  passed  before,  and 
there  is,  I  contend,  no  necessity  for 
comment.  ^  Compare  his  examina- 
tion on  the  22d  with  his  examina- 
tion on  the  27th,  and  tliere  is  no 
necessity  for  comment.     Yet,  af^er 
all  these  statements,  shall  it  be  con- 
tended that,  though  twelve  direct 
accusations  are  conveyed   against 
the  navy,   there  existed  no  wish  or 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
lord  to  impute  blame  to  that  quar- 
ter ?    What !     is'  the  noble  lord, 
then,  to   throw  firebrands  in  his 
aport  ?     Indeed,  if  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  in  the  military  service 
minds  could  be  found  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  and  deluded  by  such 
a  proceeding,  then  it  werie  almost 
impossible  to  calculate  upon  the 
consequent  evils.      But  I  confess, 
as  circumstances  have  now  mifold- 
ed  themselves,  I  am  not  at  all  ap- 
prehensive of  such  consequences ; 
now  that  the  dark  and  clandestine 
intrigue   is  exposed  in  open  day- 
light,  no  difference  Wtween    the 
two  branches  of  the  public  service 
1810, 


can  exist*    But  both  will,  I  tni«f» 

xontinue  to   proceed,  evincing  xhe 
same  zeal,  cordiality,  and  valour  as 
have  heretofore  characterized  their 
combined  operations.     That  I  may 
not  wiistethe  time  of  this  house,  or 
prevent  abler  men  from  addressing 
more  persuasive  arguments  to  its 
consideration,  I  now  beg  leave  to 
conclude,  not  without  some  emo- 
tions of  anxiety,   not  an  anxiety 
proceeding  from  any    dotlbts    or 
fears  that  I  entertain  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  conduct  which  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  pursue,  but  an 
anxiety  created  by  the  apprehension 
th.it  I  have  not  done  full  justice  to 
my  country,  an  anxiety  I  feel  for 
the  decision  of  this  night.     I  stilly 
however,  cannot  anticipate  any  one 
hostile   to   the   resolutions   I  shall 
propose,,  when  I  remember  what 
your  recent  conduct  has  been,  when 
yoii  addressed  the  crown  even  upon 
the  suspicion  of  an  unconstitutional 
prodeeding.     Wlien,  thtJrefore,  you 
find  that  the  deed  which  you  sus- 
pected has  been  done  ;  when '  the 
undeniable  proofs  are  before  you  ; 
not  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
him  who  has  offended,  would  be^ 
not   only    inconsistent  v^ith    your 
former  vote,  but  woiTld  be  as  highly 
derogatory   to  your  character  as  it 
would  be  subversive  of  your  most 
imperative  duties.     On  the  contra- 
ry, should  the  vote  of  this  night 
crown  the  labours  of  your  former 
struggle  against  all  the  influence  of  ^ 
power  and.  favburitism,   you  will 

five  the  best  answer  to  whatever 
ai  been  slated  to  your  prejudice, 
exemplifying  an  integrity  of  prin- 
ciple and  a  spirit  of  patriotism, 
which  cQuld  net  be  exceeded  in  any 
reformation  which  others  or  I  my*, 
self  would  wish  to  jee  effected  in  the 
constitution  of  this  house."  Mr. 
Whitbread  concluded  with  moving, 
"That  John  earl  of  Chatham  having 
requested  permission  of  his  iriajesty 
F  to 
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to  present  to  hUh  t  narrattreof  his 
proceedings,  did,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  privately  submit  to  the 
king  a  pap^r  bearing  date  the  15th 
of  October,  purporting  to  be  a 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  his 
majesty's  land  forces  under  his 
commarid,  of  which  he  withheld 
ftU  knowledge  from  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  from  the  admiral 
rommanding  the  naval  part  of  the 
expedition,  whose  conduct  he  had 
implicated  in  no 'fewer  than  twelve 
parts  of  his  narrative  ;  anJ  that  on 
the  10th  of  February  it;  had  been 
returned,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
quest from  him  to  that  effect,  and 
that  the  same  was  again*  tendered 
on  the  Hth  of  February  to  his 
majesty,  having  been  altered  by 
the  omission  of  a  paragraph,  con- 
taining an  opinion,  the  substance  of 
which,  from  the  examinaiion  of 
lord  Chatham  they  had  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.^ — Secondly,  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that 
John  earl  of  Chatham,  having, 
thus  acted,  had  been  guilty  of  an 
unconstitutional  abuse  of  the  privi- 
lege he  enjoyed  of  having  access 
to  the  throne,  which  could  not  but 
tend  to  be  highly  injurious  lo  the 
public  ser\'ic«.  ' 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  the  honoura- 
ble member  had  accused  him  of 
recommending  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing,  and  then  of  voting  against 
it.  He  bad  not  recommended  the 
measure  as  one  which  he  would 
support,'  but  as  thtf  proper  and  con- 
stitutional mode  of  proceeding, 
after  which  the  question  whether^ 
it  should  be  complied  with  or  not 
/  would  be  a  fair  subject  of  discussion. 
*  He  said  he  was  not  the  defender 
of  the  noble  lord.  He  was  prepa- 
red  to  say  that  hjs  conduct  had  not 
beea  such  as  he  could  commend  ; 
he  thought  it  was  not  such  as 
any  man  could  approve.  But  the 
question  was,  With  what  degree  of 


guilt  .was  it  to  be  marked  with  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances '  of  the 
case?  He  must  try,  before  he 
conld  judge  on  this  point,  from  cir- 
cumstances and  dates  to  collect  if 
there  was  any  malignant  purpose 
in  the  conduct  of  the  noble  earl. 
If  he  had  meant  to  undermine  any 
other  officer,  would  he  have  delay- 
ed the  presenting  of  his  narrative 
from  the  15lh  October  to  the  15th 
January  ?  and  if  such  had  been  his 
motive,. having  delayed  it  so  long, 
would  /he  tlien  have  thought  of 
presenting  it  ?  He  confessed,  fur- 
ther, that  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  situation  in  which  the  no- 
ble earl  had  been  placed  was  one 
for  which  he  (Mn  Perceval)  and 
others  were  answerable ;  and  it  was 
one  in  which  he  should  never  con- 
sent, so  far  as  he  might  be  concern- 
ed, that  any  other  person  should  be  . 
placed — that  he  should  be  a  cabinet 
minister  and  commander-in-chief  of ' 
an  expedition  at  the  same  time ! 
He  did  agree,  it  had  been  found 
that  inconveniences  resulted  from 
that  mixed  character.  He  would 
not  admit  that  it  was  unconstitutio- 
nal; but  if  he  were  again  to  be  call- 
ed on  to  give  his  sanction  to  such 
an  appointment,  he  should  not  ad- 
vise that  the  two  characters  ought 
to  be  blended.  He  thought  tnat 
for  the  time  any  person  so  situated 
exercised  the  duties  of  acommander* 
the  other  functions ,  should  oe  sus- 
pended. The  noble  earl,  from  the 
mixture  of  these  two  cliaract^rs, 
had  done  what,  .he  admitted,  was 
not  right.  He  had,  in  his  capacity 
of  commander  of  the  expedition, 
made  a-  report  to  his  majesty,  but 
without  aiiy  idea  at  the  time  that 
he  was  giving  private  advice  to  his 
majesty,  indepenaently  of  his  coU 
leagues.  There  was  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  from  which  to  impute 
improper  conduct  to  the  noble  lord 
in  the  command  ojf  the  expedition* 

In 
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In  the  current  of  the  popular  opi- 
nion, hoxrever,  a  prejudice  had  been 
created  against  the  noble  lord,  and 
from  a  desire  to  do  this  away  he 
had  presented  the  narrative  in  ques- 
tion to  his  majesty.    Though  in 
this  there  was  error  and  mistake,  it 
did  not  appear  to  him  (Mr.  Perce- 
val) to  be  of  that  character,  and  to 
deserve  those  epithets  with  which  it 
had  been  loaded  by  the  honourable 
^tleman.     He  wished  the  ques- 
tion to  be   adjourned,  not  with  a 
view  of  doing  it  away,  but  of  giv- 
ing previous  consideration  to  the 
evidence  distributed  this  day,  and 
that  the  discussion  should  proceed 
on  Monday.  This,  afjer  a  long  con- 
versation, was    agreed  to  by  Mr, 
Whitbread,  and  tne  debate  was  ad- 
journed till  Monday  ;  when  general 
Crawford  spoke  in  defence  of  the 
earl  of  Chatham,  and  hoped  the 
house  would  upon  mature  delibera- 
tion fully   acquit  the  noble  earl  of 
those  motives  ascribed  to  him  by 
other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  C.  Wynne  felt  himself  bound 
to  vote  for  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Stephen,  the  constant  and 
able  advocate  of  the  measures  of 
ministers,  said,  that  though  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
lord  Chatham,  if  called  upon  to 
give  a  definitive  vote  he  must  meet 
^the  resolutions  with  a  negative. 
He  considered  lord  Chatham  as 
hardly  dealt  byi,  and  much  injured, 
and  expressed  sorrow  for  having 
pardcipated  in  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  his  conduct  produced 
by  the  calumnies  with  which  his 
character  had  been  assailed,  not  the 
smallest  part  of  which  was  borne 
orit  by  the  evidence  taken  at  the 
bar.  JLord  Chatham  appeared  to 
him  to  have  done  all  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  could  have  been 
done.  Lord  WeUington,  and  that 
was  mo  light  praise  to  any  general. 


,  could  not  have  donp  more.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  admit  of  pre- 
sumptions against  lord  Chathain» 
who  had  cert^ainly  some  hereditary 
claims  to  the  attention  of  that  house. 
He  contended,  that  to  vote  the  reso* 
lutions  would  be  to  punish  lord 
Chatham,  whilst  the  merits  of  the 
expedition  would  be  afterwards  to 
be  inquired  into.  The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  then  advert- 
ed to  the  merits  and  services  of  the 
father  and  brother  of  lordChatham, 
and  called  upon  the  house  to  do  ju$« 
tice  to  die  son  of  Chatham  and  the 
brother  of  Pitt.  He  besought  gen- 
tlemen, not  by  any  invidious  con* 
trasts  to  pluck  stones  from  the  mo- 
nument  of  the  father  to  bruise  the 
head  of  the  son.'  The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  next  con- 
tended that  the  narrative  contained 
no  reflection  upon  the  admiral  or 
the  navy,  and  concluded  )>y  jcnoving 
the  previous  (question. 

Mr.  Brougham  made  a  most 
eloquent  speech  in  support. of  the 
resolutions,  and  concluded  by  say^ 
ing :  "  If  you  wish  to  render  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers  effective,  or 
rather,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  put 
an  end  to  that  responsibility  alto- 
gether, it  is  impossible  that  you  caa 
refuse  your  assent  to  the  proposition 
of  my  honourable  friend.  If  you 
wish  to  act  fairly  towards  ministers 
themselves,  I  call  upon  you  to  dis- 
countenance a  system  which  ez« 
poses  them  to  invidiousness  and 
treachery,  which  may  render  them 
responsible  for  the  advice  of  others 
over  whom  they^have  no  control— 
If  you  wish  to  maintain  that  re« 
sponsibility  which  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  constitution,  by  * 
making  ministers  accountable  for 
the  conduct  of  *  the  government-— If 
you  wish  to  preserve  that  Which 
torm$  the  barrier  cf  the  king's  inv 
xiolabiiity,  I  adjure  you  to  adopt 
F*2  this 
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•  thU  motion.  I  plead/alike,  indeed, 
for  the  ministers,  the  cdnstitution, 
«nd  the'  sovereign,  When"^!  exhort 
you  to  mark  the  unconstitutional 
*  conduct  of  lord  Chatham  l)y  an  ap- 
propriate expression  of  your  disap* 
probation  and  censurei**  The  debate 
47as  continued  to  a  late  hour,qnd  al- 
most all  the  principal  speakers  took 
m  part  in  it. 

Mr.    Canning  said,     He  could 
vish    tha^    a    precise    degree,  of 

fuilt  should  be  fixed,  and  he  vould 
ave  the  punishment  somewhat  mo- 
defated.  Without  something  done 
hj  the  house,  after  what  hnd  been 
sbown^  their  sroceedings  would  ap- 
N  pear  Tery  extraordinary.  The  se- 
cond resolution  he  could  wish  to 
see  modified.  He  had  dr^wn  up 
a  few  lines,  not  whh  any  intention 
of  moving  thorn  himself,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  them  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house,  for 
any  honourable  member  to  adopt 
who  niight  approve  ihem.  He 
then  read  his  modification,  to  the 
following  purport : 

**  That  the   house  saw  with  re- 
gret, that  any  such  communication 
as  the  narrative  of  loid  Chatham 
should  have  been  made  to  his  ma^ 
jesty,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
'  other  mitlisiers :  that  such  conduct 
is   highly   reprehensible,    and  de- 
'  ^rves  the  censure  of  this  house." 
-    Mr.  Whitbread  made  an  anima- 
ted  reply.     Much,    he    said,  had 
been  said  of  the   purity  of  lord 
Chatham's  Intentions.     With  tii;.; 
the  house  hk^  nothing  to  do;  thc^ 
were  to  form  their  decisions  orly 
from  the  facts  before  ihem.       He 
had  been  coodemned  fpr  the  con- 
trast he  endeavoured  to  draw  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  the  late  earl  of 
Chatham  and    the    present.      He 
was  asked.  Will  you  be  so  inhuman 
as  to  tear  the  stones  from  the  mo- 
iMiraent  of  the  father  to  bruise  tlie 


head  of  tlie  son  ?  He  could  appeal 
to  those  who  had  opportunities  of 
judging  of  his  habits  and  feelings, 
whether  in  private  life  he  was  capa- 
ble of  violating  any  of  those  social 
affections  that  bound  man  to  n>an. 
But  there  he  was  not  his  own  mas- 
ter ;  he  would  discharge  his  duty 
'  as  an  honest  and  independent  ser- 
vant of  the  peoplof  and  hold  up  the 
proud,  noble,  and  consiitutinnal 
conduct  of  William  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, in  glaring  contrast  with  the 
suspicious  and  unconstitutional 
conduct  of  John  earl  of  Oiat- 
hiim.  He  would  maintain  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
not  answ'ei-ed  one  ot  his  arguments  ; 
4iind  it  was  to  him  an  auspicious 
omen  that  he  should  carry  the 
question.  '  He  could  assure  the. 
house  that  he  did  not  act  in  a  spirit 
of  vengeance,  but  in  the  spirtt  of  a 
representative  of  the  people.  Ad- 
vocates of  lord  Chatham,  there 
were  none ;  but  he  stood  there  the 
advocate  of  millions  of  the  people 
of  England,  who  insisted  on  the 
piinciple  of  responsibility,  and  who 
wished  to  make  ministers  or  others 
answerable  for  whatever  advice  they 
should'  give  the  sovereign.  He 
must  again  repeat,  that  he  trusted 
the  house  would  not  suffer  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  to  take  re- 
fuge under  the  shabby  shelter  of 
the  previous  question,  and  give  tlie 
country  an  opportunity  ot  saying 
that  parliament  dare  nofr  do  its 
duty.  Should  the  first  resolution 
be  carried,  it  would  then  be  time 
loi  the  house  to  consider  whether 
cn^y  would  adopt  the  amendment 
of^  tlic  right  honourable  gentle- 
man.     ' 

After  several  explanations  from 
Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Canxiing,  Mr. 
Banke"-,  ai.d  others,  the  hou&e  be- 
c\inw  ciumorous  for  the  question. 
Siiangeis  were  otdered  to  with- 
draw 
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draw,  and  a  division  took  place  on  resigned  his  place  to  the  king  f  this 

the  previous  quesuon  :  was  the  statement  of  ministers ) ; 

For  it    -    -    -    -     188     ■  he  thus  withdrew  fronx  the  pubii- 

Againstic  -    -    •    221  city  qf  the  situation  ;  but  how  was 

■  this   accomplished  ?    By  a  vile  de- 
Majority      -    -     33  lusion.      For  when    the  niinisters 
Mr,  Whi thread's  first  resolution  was  gave  the   country   to    understand 
carried,  and  he  waived  the  second,  uiat  lord  Chatham  had  retired,  the 

Lord  Chatham  shortly  after  re-  contrary  was  the  truth.     The  pii- 

signed  his  offices    under  govern-  nister  had  not  been  Without  oppor* 

ment ;  -but  it  appeared  from  tl^e  tunities  of  clearing  up  this  point ; 

following  conversation  that  on  the  for  on  being  asked  if  the  place  was 

16th  of  April  he  had  not  given  up  ^filled  up,  his  constant  answer  was, 

the  salary  attached  to  them.  that  government  intended  to  fill  it 

Mr.  Whitbread  wished  to  ask  up  as  soon  as  possible,  thereby  plain- 
tbe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  one  ly  intimating  that  it  was  vacant.Wai 
question.  The  matter  of  his  ques-  this  to  be  sheltered  under  the  pre- 
tion  was  so  strange  and  doubtful  to  text  of  a  patent  place  ?  The  ques- 
himself,  that -he  almost  asked  now  tion  had  not  been,  whether  lord 
only  to  have  it  denied.  Lord  Chatham  was  a  cabinet  minister,but 
Chatham,  as  the  nation  had  been  whether  he  was  master-general  of 
riven  to  understand,  had  resigned  the  ordnance.  If  his  removal  had 
nis  place  about  two  montlis  ago  ;  not  been  perfectly  understood,  an 
but  it  w-as  whispered  that  the  re-  address  would  have  been  movad  to 
signation  was  a  feint;  that  he  still  displace  him.  There  was  one  more 
hddtbe  office  of  mVister-jrcneral  of  question  only  that  he  required,  to 
the  ordnance ;  that  he  still  possessed  have  liis  full  appetite  for  wonders 
the  patronage  (  and  moreover,  that  satisfied.  Did  lord  Chatham  con- 
he  still  condescended  to  receive  the  tinue  to  receive  his  salary  \ 
salary.  Was  this  monstrous  story  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
true  ?  Could  it  be  true  ?  He  (Mr.  professed  that  he  f  ould  not  be  cer- 
Whitbread)  was  anxious,  absolutely  tain  on  the  point,  as  it  was  not  with- 
anxious^for  the  dredit  of  the  ministry,  in  his  office.  Mr.  A.  Cooper  admit- 
to  have  it  answered  in  the  negative,  ted  that  he  had  received  his  salary 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  up  to  last  quarter. 
stated   that  Inrd  Chatham  still  held  Hou<e  of  lords,   March    16.— r 

his  place.    Till  his  patent  was  re-  Lord   Kin-^;  rose  to  move  for  the 

voked,  it  was  his  duty  to  r«t:{in  it ;  production  of  various  papers  con- 

and  the  patent  was  not  to  be  rev  ok-  nected  with   the  important  subject 

ed  in  places  so  circumstanced,  until  of  foreign  trfv)ps  now  in  thiscoun- 

the    appointment    of  a    successor,  try,  or  in  I>ritish  pay.  This  subject 

The  weighty  business  which  occu-  was  one  which  his  lordship  consi- 

pied  government  might  account  for  dered  to  be  of  great  constitutional 

that  successor's  not  having  been  imponance.     It  had   always  been 

appointed  ;  but  lord  Chatham  did  so  considered  by  the  people  of  thi^ 

not  assist  at  the  cabinet.  country,  though  very  recently  too 

Mr.  Whitbread  vras  astonished  little  notice  hac^  been  taken  of  it. 

at  this  discovery.     What!  was  this  If,  however,  the  same  views  of  the 

great  delusion  to  be  practised  on  constitution    existed,    it  must  still 

VBit  people  of  England  ?    A  man  be  viewed  in  a  serious  light  by  every 

F  3  thinking^ 
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thinking  person.  Within  a  few 
years  past  the  mimber  of  such  - 
troops  had  xniich  increased  ^  and  it 
appeared  by  the  army  papers  laid 
before  the  house,  that  the  e^fpense 
of  them  amounted  to  a  million  ster- 

•  Ijng,  a  sum  surely  sufhcienfe  to  re- 
quire some  consideration.  His 
lordship  meant  to  say  mothing  by 
way  of  reflection  on  the  conduct 

,  ajid  character  of  these  foreign 
troop's  5  but  yet,  however  well  ihey 
might  have  l^ehaved,  he  thought 
that  nobody  would  attempt  to  say 
they  were  equal  to  our  own  native 
British  soldiers.  Yet  it  could  not  es- 
cape the  recollection  of  noble  lords, 
that  these  persons  were,  almost  all 
of  them,  not  only  foreigners,  but 
tlie  patiiral  bcm  sjiibjects  of  coun- 
tries now  under  the  dominion  of 
our  enemy.  He  could  not  think 
that  a  military  fo?^ce  of  such  a  com- 
position, with  the  temptations  that 
might  naturally  be  thrown  in  their 
way,  were  fit  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  defence  of,thrs  country,  or  of 
any  of  our  most  important  mihtary 
stations  at  home  or. abroad.  He 
should  refrain  at  present  from  push- 
ing his  observations  further  on  that 
particular  point.  He  could  not 
better  show  the  opii>ions  held  in 
former  periods  in  this  country,  on 
this  unconstitutional  subject,  than 
by  reminding  their  lordsliips  of 
"what  they  would  all  recollect  to 
have  been  the  Janguage  of  a  speaker 
cf  the  house  of.cpmmpns,  in  ad- 
dressing the  throne  on  the  intro- 
duction and  keeping  up  of  foreign 
troops  in  England.  His  lordship 
then  alluded  to  the  well  knovv'n 
case  of  tlie  Dutch  guards,  in  the 
l^ign  of  William  III.  arid  other 
cases  of  '  later^  occurrence.  The 
foreign  soldier j  who  had  been  with- 
in some  years  past  brought  into 
this  kingdojn,  were  understood  at 
first  to'  consist  of  emigrants  ^4 


and  others,  who  were  only  stationed 
here,  as*  on  their  passage,  or  for 
other  immediately  pressing  reasons^ 
but  by  no  means,  as  a  species  of 
permanent  establishment  incbrpo- 
rated  into,  and  making  a  part  of*- 
the  regular  milit^iry  forces  of  Great 
Britain.  Their  number  had,  not- 
withstanding, been  very  greatly 
augmented  from  Hanoveis  and 
from  otJier  "parts  of  Germany  ;  and 
rertainly  called  for  some  notice  and 
examination  on  the  part  of  their 
lordships.  Pie  also  had  found  that 
they  possessed  certain  advantages 
not  enjoyed  by  the  British  soldier, 
such  as  a  limitation  of  their  ser- 
vices to  particular  parts  of  the 
world,  the  true  state  of  which  it  was 
one  object  of  his  motion  to  as* 
certain.  The  footing  on  which 
they  were  placed  with  respect  to 
pay  was  another  object,  as  he 
should  desire  to  know  why  they 
should  receive  much  superior  pay 
than  they  had  been  used  to,  and 
why  they  Were  placed  on  a  footing 
with  our  military  establishinent 
(the  most  costly  in  Europe)  if  they 
were  bound  to  perform  less  service 
than  our  own  army.  His  lordship 
concluded  by  mqving  for  sevend 
papers  containing  accounts  of  the 
number  of  foreign  troops  in  British 
pay,  of  the  number  of  them  em- 
ployed in  this  country,  of  the  na- 
ture and  of  the  extent  of  the  ser- 
vices for  which  they  were  engaged, ' 
of  the  particulars  of  their  pay  and 
establishment,  &c.  &c. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  rose  and 
said,  that  he  should  not  trouble  the 
house  with  any  remarks  on  wliat 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  a$ 
he  had  no  sort  of  objection  to.th^ 
production  of  any  of  the  papery 
required  by  the  noble  lord's  mo-' 
tions.  The  production  of  the  pa* 
pcrs  was  then  agreed  to  jr.*/72«  ro/?. 

House  of  commons.  March  23, 
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— ^Mr.  Sheridan  rose  to  address 
the  house  upon  a  subject  which 
he  felt  to  be  of  essential  im- 
portance to  the  community.  He 
had  deferred  it  until  he  had  heen 
enabled  to  tome  forward  with  ma- 
terials so  strong  that  — — - 

Mr.  Windham  interrupted  the 
honourable  gentleman.  There 
was  an  order  of  that  house,  which 
eould  not  be  enforced  at  any  time 
with  more  propriety  than  the  pre- 
Bent.  The  motion  of  the  honour- 
able member  had,  he  understood, 
for  its  ol^jects  some  consi iterations 
connected  with  persons  present, 
though  not  in  the  lower  part  of  that 
boose.  He  probably  intended  to 
compliment  them ;  but  as  it  was 
not  the  custom  to  drink  ):he  chair- 
man's health  until  he  had  with- 
drawn (a  laugh )y  he  would  recpm- 
mend  that  a  similar  -movement 
should  take  place  among  those 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  surprised  at 
the  total  opposition  of  the  honour- 
able member's  {Mr.  Windliam) 
conducty  to  even  his  own  ideas  of 
order.  Nothing  could  be  more 
disorderly  thau  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
gument, heavy  and  dull  as  it. was, 
to  prove  the  value  of  the  standing 
order,  at  the  moment  when  he  pro- 
fessed that  ho  argument  was  ne- 
cessary. 

-Tb«  speaker  was  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  no  interruption  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  com«> 
menced  the  debate*  unless  there 
was  a  fair  proof  of  disorder,  on  -4 
motion  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Windham-^Sir,  I  have  a 
motion  to  make. 

Mr.  Sheridan — Sir,  1  have  also  a 
motion  to  make,  and  (he  honour- 
able gentleman's  motion  will  pro- 
bably come  with  more  advantage 
after  mine  has  been  disposed  of. 
(A  laugh,)  I  a;n  in  possession  of 
tb9 chair;   I  h^ve  interrupted  no 


order  of  thp  house ;  it  it  the  inter* 
ruption  that  i5^  disorderly. 

Mr.  speaker— -I  apprehend  that 
no   interruption  can    be  allowed, 
except  on  occasion  of  a  breach  of 
order,  or  to  move  one  of  the  stand* 
ing  orders  of  the  house.     On  t&at 
to  which  the  allusion  has  been  made 
there  can  be  no  debate ;  it  is  pf  too 
much  importance  to  the  house  to 
allow  of  its  being  made  a  matter 
Ofdiscus&fon  on  either  side;  ifar* 
guments  were  brought  for  it,  ar. 
,guments  may  be  brought  against  it* 
Mr.  Windham  then  moved  that 
strangers  should  be  excluded,  and 
the  gallery  was  cleared.     But  the 
following,  is  understood  to  be  si 
sketch  of  the  debate  which  took, 
place  on   Mr.  Sheridan's  motion^ 
for  referring  to  the  standing  com* 
mittee  of  judicature   the    petition 
of  Mr;  Farquharson,  complaining 
,  of  an    injudicious  by    law  lately 
passed    by  the    benchers    of  the 
honourable    society  of    Lincoln's 
Inn. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  that  house  he  least  expected 
the  enforcement  of  the   standfng 
order,  for  the  Exclusion  of  the  pub- 
lic, from  the  right  hononrable  gen* 
tleman  who  had  come  forward  oa 
this    occasion.      He    expected  he 
would  have  eagerly. seized  this  op* 
portunity  to  recant  the  false  doc* 
trines  which  he  had  formerly  so 
unguardedly  uttered,  and   become 
a  convert   to  the  true  faitli  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.     He  expected  - 
this   candid  and   conciliatory  pro* 
eeeding,  particularly  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  been  so 
very  zealous  in  the  correction  of 
his  speeches,  so  very  anxious  as  to  . 
the  stress  of  his  emphasis,  and  the  ' 
modulation  of  his  voice,  and  so  stu* 
diously  inquisitive  as  to  the  hap*   . 
piest  attitudes  for  giving  his  sen« 
timents  a  pantomimic  e&ct.    H« 
was  led»  indeed,  still  more  strongly 

F  4;  into 
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iiUD  this  txpecUtion,  which    had  * 
been  so  fatally  disappointed,  front 
the  information  'that  he  had  made 
amicable  advariCes  to  Mr.  .Cobbett* 
*nd  entered  into  a   fair  treaiy^f 
conciliation.     These  hints  he  mere- 
ly  threw  out  for  the  consideration 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.     Hr. 
Sheridan  then  professed  his  inten- 
tion of  not  troubling  the  house  at 
any  length*  ivhich»  indeed,  could 
hardly  be  necessary,  after  the  ob- 
servaiions''he  had  made  respecting 
the  subject  of  his  present  motion  on 
a.  former  night.     He  coulfl  assure 
his  right    honoiirabk  friend,  (Mr, 
Windham,)  that  he  should  not  in- 
dulge himself,  as  th:it  gentleman 
had  feared,  in  any  declamatory  in* 
vectives    against    the    honourable 
benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  any 
glowine  panegyxics  on  the  gentle- 
inan  who  had  just  left  the  gallery. 
The  case  that  he  wished  to  bring 
before  the  house  was  one  which 
seemed  to  him  well  to  deserve  the 
interposition   of   parliament ;     yet 
he  should  have  been  better  pleased 
to  have  obtained  his  object,  as  he 
expected  to  have   done,  by  the  vo* 
lunt^ary   act    of     the     honourable 
benchers,  of  whose  by-law  he  com- 
plained.    He   understood  that  ihe 
law  was  made  unadvisedly,  on  a 
5udden   application  to  them  after 
dinner,  when  but  a  few   benchers 
were  present,  and  he  behcved  that 
even  those  who  made  it  j^'cre  well 
disposed   to   repeal   it,   on  further 
consideration  of  the  subject.     He 
knew  that  out  of  term  they  could 
not,  in  this   regular  course  of  their 
proce^ing3,  miset  for  the  purpose; 
Duj:  the  matter  in  his  opinion  was 
weighty  and  urgent  enough  tp  call 
for  an  e*trac>rdiftary  meeting.     At 
all  events,  he  pould  not  reconcile 
himself  to  any  further  delay  in  sub« 
mitting  it  to   the  pon'iideiation  of 
tiie  house.      The  by-law,  which 


had  been  placarded  by  the  t>rdpr  of 
the  benchers  in  the  common  hall  of 
the  society, where  tlie  court  ofchanr 
eery  sits,  prq^cribed  a  whole  class 
of  men,  and  iixed  a  stigma  upon 
them,  by  declaring  them  to  be  un* 
worthy  of  being  admitted  into  an 
honourable  profession.    It  was  de- 
clared, that  no  man  who  had  ever 
written  in   a  newspaper  for  hire, 
should  be  allowed  to,  perform  his 
preparatory  exercises,  in-  order  to 
his  admission  to  the  bar.     If  such  a 
rule   had    formerly    prevailed,    it 
would  have  excluded  from  the  bar 
many   men   who  had   been  orna- 
ments to  their   profession,  and  di- 
stinguished mcmhers  of  that  house» 
He  had  a  long  list  of  such  charac- 
ters in  his  hand,  but  would    not 
read  it,  lest  it  should  seem  indelicate 
or  invidious ;  since  the  benthets  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  it   seems,   thought 
the  cause  disreputable,  though  in 
his  own  eyes   it  was  the  reverse. 
He  might,  hpwever,  without  any 
danger  of  exciting  any  contempt- 
uous feehngs   in   the  mind  of  his, 
right -honourable  friend,  Mr-  Wind- 
ham, ment'on  a  man  whom^he  nu 
thcr  more  ih^n  idoUaed,  Dr.  John- 
son, as  one  who  had  written  for  pe- 
riodical publications  for  hire,  and 
had    even    written    parliamentary 
debates,  though   without   coming 
into   the  gallery-    to    hear    them* 
IJiere  Mr.  Sheridan  jelated  a  well- 
known  anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnson^ 
which  had  occurred  at  the  literary 
club.     Two  speeches  of  the  late 
lord  Chatham,    or,  to  avoid  the 
turn  of  a  certain  waggery  that  had 
been  used,  )ie  would  say,  the  great 
lord  Chatham,  had  been   compa- 
red to  the  orations  of  Cicerp  and 
Demosthenes;  but  the  qncst'-on  was, 
which  oi  them  resembled  the  Greek, 
and  whic)i  the  Homan  orator  ;  and 
this  was  referred  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Th^  answer  was,  I  do  not  know ; 
■.  -  bt;t 
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but    tliis  I  well    remember,   that 
I  wrote   them    both.     He-  might 
also,    without    offence,   ^  mention 
another  departed  character,    late- 
ly   high     in   the   esteem    of    the 
house,  and  of  h""*  right  honourable 
friend  in  partiedlar,  the  late  Dr. . 
Lrawrenc^,  who  also  would  have 
fallen  within  the  present  proscrip- 
tion,  if  it  had  formerly  existed.  He 
did' not  know  whether  the  authors 
of  this  by-law   confined  their  dis- 
like to  daily  newspapers.  Did  it  ex- 
tend to  w^eekly  ones  also  ?     If  so, 
•why  not  to  monthly  magazines  and 
quarterly '  reviews  ?    If  it  reached 
so  far  as  annual  registers,  their  prin- 
ciple would   stigmatize  even  Mr, 
Burlce,  who  had  written  for  a  pe- 
riodical publtcatioif  of  that   kind, 
and  been  remunerated  for  his  trou- 
ble.   Of  about  twenty-three  gen- 
tlemen who  were  now  employed  in 
reporting     parliamentary     debates 
for  the  nev/spapersi  no  less    than 
eighteen  were  men  regularly  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  Edinburgh  or  Dub- 
lin, most  of  them  graduates  at  those 
universities,  and  several  of  them 
"    had   gained   prizes  and  other    di« 
stinctipns  there  by  their  literary  at- 
tainments.     He    again    repeated, 
that  he  could  mention  a  long  list 
of  public  and  professional  charac- 
ters of  great  respectability,  to  whom 
this    illiberal    proscription    would 
strictly  apply,  but  that  he  abstained 
from  it  for  the  reasons'  already  as» 
signed.  After  several  other  forcible 
remarks,  Mr.  Sheridan  concluded 
by  moving,  that  The  petition  of  Mr. 
Farquharson  should  be  referred  to 
the  standing  committee  of  courts  of 
judicature. 

The  attorney-general  opposed 
the  motion,  not  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  from  the  consideration  of 
which  he  professedly  abstained,  but 
^ecause  tliere  was  a  leeal  romedv 


by  application  to  thre  twelve  jadzes; 
to  prove  which  he  read  a  case  rroia 
Douglases  Reports,  and  tlierefort 
the  interposition  of  parliament 
would,  in  his  judgement,  be  pr«* 
mature  and  improper. 

Mr.  Windham  rose  to  use  toe 
short  monosyllable  **'No  I"  to  every 
assertion  made  about  him,  etcepdt 
as  to  the  correction  of  his  speeches. 
Above  all,  he  never  had  descended , 
to  any  advance  or'  the  slightest 
conciliation  with  *Mr.  Cobbctt.  He 
would  now  leave  the  subject  to 
those  who  came  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  it.  *       ^ 

Mr.  Stephen  said,  that  his  con-  • 
nexion  with  the  society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  of  which  he  had  had  the  ho^ 
nour  of  being  a  member  for  thirty-  ' 
'five  years,  might  alone  have  led 
him  to  take  a  part  in  the  tiebate  ; 
but  a  particular  consideration*  - 
known  to  many  gentlemen  ardiind 
him)  and  of^'hich  he  should  pro- 
bably  put  the  house  in  possession 
befoi  e  he  sat  down,  called  on  him 
more  strongly  to  express  his  senti- 
ments on  this  occasion.  He  hoped 
nothing  that  might:  fall  from  him 
Would  be  construed  into  any  dis» 
respect  towards  the  benchers  of 
Lincoln's  Inn ;  he  felt  for  them  . 
collectively,  and,  as  far  as  their  cha- 
racters were  known  to  him,  indi* 
vidually  too,  the  most  unfeigned 
respect.  Among  them  he  could 
recKon  sonrie  of  his  earliest  and  most 
.  in d mate  professional  friends ;  and 
he  believed  that  men  of  more  li* 
berality  of -sentiment  could  not  ea» 
sily  be  found.  But  he  must  never- 
'theless  freely  avow  his  concurrence  ' 
in  the  views  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  made  this  motion^ 
and  declare,  that  he  thought  the 
reflation  in  question  highly  illibe* 
raland  unjust.  He  doubted  not  it 
must  have  proceeded  from  some 
hascT  feeliags^  and  would  on  dut 
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consideration  be  reroked.     To  fi^ 
9.  Stigma  upon  a  whole  class  of  meni 
by  snuicing  against  them  indiscri- 
minately the  door  of  a  liberal  and 
honourable  profession,  open  to  all 
the  rest  of  their-fellow  subjects,  was 
in  his  judgement  quite  unjustifiable, 
unless  there  were  something  in  the 
common  description  which  belonged 
to  them,  that  implied  of  necessity  ah 
nniversal  unfitness  for  that  profes- 
sion ;  or  unless  their  exclusion  by 
any  other  sCnd-  fairer  criterion  could 
not  be  attained.     Now  k  could  not 
be  alleged,    in  the  case   of  iuimis- 
sion  to  the  bar  by  the  law  societies, 
tfiat  there  was  no  power  of  ascer- 
taining the  qualifications  of  students 
apply mg  to  be  called,  and  inqui- 
ring if  it  were  thought  fit  into  their 
past  character  and  conduct.     Al- 
ready the  standing  regulations  re- 
quired that  every  gentleman,  before 
he  could  perform  his  exerc'82s,  or,  if 
he   remembered   right,   before   he 
even  entered  into  commons^  must 
produce  a  certificate  from  a  prac- 
tising barrister  ©f  the  society,  that 
he  was  qualified  in  point  of  cha- 
racter for  the  profession  of  the  bar: 
«nd  prior  to  his  being  actually  call- 
ed, he  must  have  a  like  testimonial 
from  one  of  the  benchers  them- 
selves.    If  these  precautions  were 
not  suflicient,  further  and  stricter 
ones  might  be  framed,  so  as  to  scru- 
tinize e&ctually  into  the  moral  and* 
intellectual  character  of  every  indi- 
vidual    candidate  for.    admission, 
without  branding  the  class  of  fellow 
subjects  to  which  he  had  belonged. 
There  was  not,  in  this  case,  there, 
fore,  such  an  apology,  as  necessity 
or  strpng  reasons  of  public  conve- 
nience might  afford}  for  a  general 
rule  of  exclusion.     Was  it  then  the 
principle  of  thii  regulation,  that  per* 
iBons  who  had  at  any  time  written 
for'a-periodical  press,  and  not  writ- 
ten'gratuitouaiy^were^as  such,  uni* 


versally  unworthy  of  admission  into 
an  honourable    profession?    A  re- 
proach   in    which    Johnson    and 
Haw kes worth,  Steele  and  Addisoni 
would  have   been   included,    was 
surely  more  likel-v  to  reflect    dis- 
grace on  its  authots  than  its  objects. 
He   was  at  a  loss  for  the  distinct 
views  on  which  such  a   prejudice 
against  persons  writing  for  news* 
papers  could  be  foilnded.    Was  it 
supposed  that  persons  of  that    de- 
scription were  always .  destitute  of 
education  and  liberal   sentiments, 
or  were,  in  point  of  origin  and  con- 
nexions in  life,  if  those  were  mate- 
rial circumstances,  unfit  for  the  so-    - 
ciety  of  gentlemen  ?     Without  ad-  , 
mitting  that  writing  for  the  perio* 
dical  press,  though  a  man's  origi- 
nal occupation,  and  however  long 
persevered  in,  would  constitute  any 
disparagement,  cases  might  be  put,  ' 
in  which,  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, a  gentleman  originally  des- 
tined to  the  profession  of  the  law 
might  have  been  xlriven  to  engage 
in  such   an  employment  as  a  re- 
source for  his   immediate  subsist- 
ence, and  continued  in  it,  perhaps, 
but  for  a    brief   period,    without 
much  interruptio;i'of  his   profes- 
sional studies ;  and  yet  by  this  harsh 
rule,  his  return  to  his  professional 
path  would  be  for  ever  cut  oflF.    I     * 
will,  for  instance,  said  Mr.  Stepheui 
suppose  a  young  man   by    family 
and   education  a  gentleman,  and 
from  his  earliest  years  designed  for 
.  the  legal  profession,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber orLincoln's  Inn,  regularly  pro- 
secuting his  studies  as  a  lawyer,  and 
to  have'  arrived  at  within  a  year  and 
a  half  of  the  proper  standing  to  en-     . 
title  him  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
when,  by  the  death  of  his  parents, 
and  previous  family    misfortunes* 
he  finds  himself  totally  deprived  of 
all  present  means  of  support.     The 
resouirce  wbicit   be    might    havQ 
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foDnd  in  the  aid  of  near  relations 
is  pre-occupied  by  fellow  orphans, 
who  from  their  sex  and  lender 
fears  are  more  helpless  than  him* 
fielf»  or  perhaps  he  finds  his  heart 
ioo  delicate  or  too  proud  for  de- 
pendency. He  has  confidence 
enough  in  himself,  to  think  that 
when  the  time  comes  that  he  can 
put  on  the  gown,  he  shall  find  in  it 
;u)  ample  resource.  But  what  ex- 
pedient can  he  possibly  explore  in 
the  mean  time  for  his  subsistence  ? 
In  diis  emergency,  a  literary  friend, 
a  man  of  character  and  honour, 
connected  with  one  of  the  periodi- 
cal prints,  proposes  to  our  young 
law  studeAt  that  he  should  under- 
take>  as  a  temporary  expedient*  to 
conduct,  for  a  liberal  remuneration, 
one  of  the  departments  of  his  news- 
paper in  which  there  happens  to  be 
a  vacancy.  He  proposes,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  reporting  the  de- 
bates of  this  house:  Can  it  be 
doubted,  sir,  thai:  if  the  rule  now 
in  question  had  not  existed,  such  an 
offer  would  be  joyfully  accepted  ? 
Let  us  suppose  it,  then,  to  be  so. 
Dpring  one  session,  our  young 
student  reports  the  debates  of  tliis 
bouse,  and  performs  what  he  finds 
ati  arduous  duty,  with  satisfaction 
to  his  own  heart,  recording  ho- 
nestly and  impartially  the  delibe- 
l^tions  of  parliament,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  country.  At  the 
end  of  a  single  year  he  finds  him- 
self enabled  oy  the  death  of  a  re- 
lation, and  its  consequencesi  to  re- 
sign this  employment,  and  resume 
his  professional  path,  and  he  is 
gruteful  tu  Heaven  for  an  intermcf 
diate  occupation,  which  had  not 
only  rescued  him  from  dependence 
and  want,  but  improved  his  qua- 
lifications for  future  success  at  tlie 
bar.  But  when  he  petitions  the 
bench  of  this  society  to  be  called, 
^oyr  sad  would  be  bis  disappoint* 


ment,  how  cruel  would  be  his  hoo 
miliatjon  and  distress,  to  find  that 
this  inexorable  rule  of  the  societf 
has  given  a  death-blow  to  his  new* 
born  hopes  !  How  would  his  mind 
be  stun?  when  told  that  the  ezpe* 
dient  wnich  he  had  regarded  witb 
self-complacency  as  his  honest  re* 
fuge  from  dependenqy  and  distress, 
had  covered  him  ^idi  indelible  dis* 
grace,  and  for  ever  barred  against 
him  the  door  of  an  honourable- 
. profession !  Sif,(saidMr.  Stephen.) 
I  can  conceive  better  than  I  can 
ejtpress  what  would  be  the  anguish, 
and  what  the  indignant  feelings  of 
such  a  man  as  I  have  described,  on 
such  an  occasion,  ^ut  I  may  be 
thou|;ht,  perhaps,  to  have  stated  zt^ 
imaginary  and  highly  improbable 
case.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  so.  The 
case  that  I  have  described,  ii  not 
imaginary  ;  it  really  did  exis|; ;  all 
but  the  rejection,  which  did  not 
take  place,  because  no  sucb^ruleis 
that  in  question  had  then  been 
made.  In  other  respects -the  case 
is  real.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  was 
the  case  of  the  individual  who  has 
now  the  honour  to  address  you.  , 
When  the  cheers,  of  the  house  had 
subsided,  Mr.  Stephen  proceeded 
to  say,  <<  I  feel,  sir,  not  at  all 
abashed  at  this  avowal.  It  is  an  ' 
incident  of.  my  life,  which  I  am 
much  more  disposed  to  be  proud  Qf« 
or  let  me  rather  say,  to  be  grateful 
for  to  a  kind  disposing  Providencp^ 
than  to  blush  for.  I  should  in- 
deed blush  to  be  supposed  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.  I  do  not  Relieve 
that  any  gentleman  in  this  house» 
or  in  my  profession,  will  think 
meanly  of  me  on  thi^  c^icpunt ;  but 
should  there  be  si^ch  a  man,  1  hope  , 
I  shall  never  hear  of  it,  for  I  should 
be  tempted  to  hold  him  in  moret 
contempt,  th^n  it  is  allowable  for 
us  frail  bebgs  to  feel  for  any  .of 
gur  fellow  morulas.'*   Mr*  Stephen 
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Went  on  to  state,  that  his. own  case 
was  by  no  means  too  favourable  a 
specimen  of  the  cLiss  of  persons 
who  were  his  contemporaries  in  the 
same  employment.  He  could  re* 
collect  about  eight  or  nine  of  them, 
and  of  these, he  dCd  not  knpw  one, 
wh»se  subsequent  conduct  in  life 


reflecte<f  any  discredit  on  his  former 
occupation.  Several  other  persons 
took  part  in  the  debate ;  when,  it 
being  understood  that  the  benchers 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  would  revoke  their 
law,  Mr.  Sheridan  withdrew  his 
motion. 


CHAPTER  V.         -  • 

JIfK  Liihbridge^s  Notice  rfa  Modon  nsfectmg  Sir  Francis  BurMi-^D$baU 
on  PriwlsgC'^Dibaie  on  Mr.  Brand* $  Motitnfor^iijoummerU — Debati  on 
Sir  Francis  Burd^U*s  Motion  respecting  Captain  Ldkt — Debate  on  Sir  Fran* 

'  ei$  Burdett*s  Letter — Di'Oision  on  the  Resolutions  and  Commitments  of  Sir 
Francis  to  the  Tower. — Letter  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the  Speaker^-- 
Examination  of  the  Sergeant- at- Amu — Opinions  of  the  jfttorney^GeneraL 
Debate  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett s  Lftter  resumed — Lord  Ossulston's  Question 
respecting  the  Ferdict  of  Wilful  Murder  against  a  Life^Guartisman. 

its  privileges,  it  is  my  intention  to 
submit  a>motion  upon  it  to-morrow. 

A  member  wished  him  to  defer 
it  until  the  discussion  upon  the 
Scheldt  expedition  was  over.  The 
paper  upon  which  the  complaint 
originated,  he  could  lay  before  the 
house  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Lethbridge  stated,  that  be 
would  the  next  day  Uy  the  paper  of 
which  he  complained  berore  the 
house,  and  then  appoint  the  day  for 
the  discussion  of  his  proposed  mo- 
tion. 

Lord  Folkestone  contended,  that 
as  it  was  a  question  of  privilege  it 
superseded  all  other  motions,  and 
ou^ht  to  be  discussed  immediately. 

Lord  Temple  considered  it  the 
usual  practice  for  the  house  to  re- 
ceive the  complaint  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  ^d  then  to  fix  the  period 
{o^  the  discussiop. 

The 


MARCH    26th.     Mr.   Leth- 
:  bridee. — «*  Sir,  I  wish  to  ask 
an  honourable  baronet,  nciw  in  his 
place,  whether  he  acknowledges  a 
certain  paper,  signed  by  his  name, 
/  which,  with  certain  arguments  upon 
.   the  same  subject,  have  appeared  in 
,  a  work  pretty  wejl  known,  1  mean 
Mr.  Cobbett's  Register?" 

SirFrancisBurdett..^"The  paper 
alluded  to  wars  signed  with  my 
name ;  it  is  almost  needless, 
therefore,  for  me  to  say,  it  was  print- 
ed  with  my  authority,  and  that  the 
arguments  which  were  afiixed  were 
dr<i wn  up  by  me." 

Mr.  Lethbridge. — "  I  thank  the 
honourable  baronel:  for  the  frank- 
ness  with  which  he  has  answered 
|ny  question  ;  and  I  have  now  only 
to  give  notice  that,  considering  that 
publication  as  a  high  insult  upon 
t}us  house,  and  a  gross  violation  of 
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The  speaker  observed,  that  the 
'  utage  in  such'  cases  was,  first,  if  the 
member  against  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  prefer  a  motion  of  com- 
plaint was  absent,  to  .move  for  his 
attendance  upon  an  appointed  day* 
If  he  was  present,'  theQ  it  was  op- 
tional with  the  honourable  member 
intending  toprefer  such  complaiiiti 
either  to  state  it  now,  or  at  such 
future  day  as  he  deemed  mo&«:  coin- 
patible  with  the  general  dispositie'n . 
of  the  business  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Lethbridge  said,  that  not 
knowing  whether  the  honourable 
'  baronet  would  be  in  his  place  or 
not,  he  had  that  day  come  down  to 
the  house  with  a  determination  of 
moving  for  his  attendance.  How- . 
ever,  when  he  saw  the  honourable 
baronet  in  his  place,  he  felt  himself 
bound  in  common  courtesy  to  state 
to  him  his  intention  of  bringing' the 
subject  before  the  house. 

S\t  Francis  Burdett  denied  that 
the  honourable  member  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  subject  of  his 
motion.  As  he  had  unequivocally 
answered  his  question,  it  could  not 
be  considered  intrusive  on  him  (sir 
Francis)  to  ask  the  honourable 
member  to  state  the  nature  of 
his  intended  motion. 

Lrord  Folkestone  considered  it 
contrary  to  every  precedent  of  par- 
b'ament  to  dehiy,  eren  for  an  hour, 
the  discussion  upon  this  grave  and 
serious  charge.  Had,  indeed,  the 
honourable  member  kept  his  .im- 
pression of  the  honourable  Saronei's 
conduct  in  his  own  breast,  then 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  the 
postponement.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible, in  his  opinion,  to  agree  to 
such  suspension,  after  the  house  had 
be^  told  that  it  was  highly  insult- 
ed, and  that  its  privOeges  were 
^g^rossly  violated. 

General  Gascoigne*  called  the 
noble    lord    to    order,  upon  .the 


ground  that  no  discussion  was  al- 
lowed upon  the  n^ere  giving  of  a 
notice. 

The  speaker  answered,  that  the 
noble  lord,  upon  a  question  of  jpri* 
vilege,  was  strictly  in  order.  The 
house  tolerated  upon  such  occasiovis 
a  discussion,  which,  as  it  led  to  no 
decision,  might  more  properly  be 
termed  a  consulting  upon  the  coarse 
which  it  would  be  most  expedieat 
for  the  house  to  pursue. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
remarked,  tharwhen  the  matter  of 
complaint  was  before  them,  the 
house  would  then  be  best  able  to 
decide  upon  its  own  impression.  It 
was  possible  that  as  the  honourable 
member  (Mr.  Lethbridee)  had  no 
reason  to  know  that  the  nonourable 
bavonet  would  be  in  his  place,  he 
did  pot  perhaps  come  down  so  pre** 
pared  with  his  intended  motion  att 
he  otherwise  would  be  disposed  to 
do.  The  course  he  had  pursued 
was  highly  proper ;  first,  in  giving 
notice  to  the  honourable  baronet, 
where  it  was  so  highly  due;  an4 
next,^  when  so  serious  a  cbmplaint, 
to  the  house  at  large. 

Mr.  Charles  Wynne  thought 
that  there  would  be  less  interruptioa 
to  the  business  in  which  the  house 
was  about  to  engage,  in  bringing 
the  complaint  forward  now,  before 
the  discussion  was  comm^ced, 
rather  than  on  the  next  day,  whea 
the  house  would  probably  be  in  the 
vef  y  middle  of  the  debate. 
.  Mr.  Lethbridge  persevered  in 
his  notice,  for  the  next  day,  aad  tiie 
conversation  dropped. 

March  27.  Mr.  Lethbridge  rose, 
pursuant  to  the  notice  which  he 
had  given  when  he  last  addre^d 
the  house.  In  rising  to  address 
them  again  on  his  subject,  he  felt 
great  pa1n  and  reluctance,  more 
til  an  he  had  ever  felt  oi^  any  public 
occasion. '  Qe  was  now  to  prefer  a 

com*- 
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'  camfizkit  a^atnst  a  member  of  the 
commons  of  the  united  kingdom, 
for  a  violationy  a  gross  and  novel 
▼idattony  of  the  privilejges  of  that 
honourable  house.  He  should  not 
now  go  further,  than  hj  laying  oii 
the  table  the  groui;id  of  the  charge 
as  admitted  and  authenticated  by 
the  author ;  he  had  marked  certain 
parts  of  the  document  on  which  he 
founded  the  complaint  which  he 
had  then  the  honour  to,  prefer. 

The  /Speaker  wished  to  know 
whether  the  honourable  member 
desired  that  the  whole  of  the  pub- 
lication, or  only  the  distinct  parts, 
should  be  read. 

Mr.  Lethbiidge  regretted  the  ne- 
cessity of  tiiking  up  the  time  of  the 
house,  when  other  business  of  more, 
or  at  least  of  equal,  importance 
A^as  before  them  ;  but  the  manner 
p£  reading  was  indifferent  to  him ; 
he  had  marked  the  passages,  but 
had  no  objection  to  the  reading  of 
the  whole. 

Mr.  >  H.  Sumner  thought  that 
the  reading  of  the  whole  was  un- 
necessary; the  convenience .  would 
\  naturally  be  best  consulted  by  the 
paper  being  read  only  as  connected 
with  the  charge.  It  rested  witli 
die  honourable  mover  to  select  the 
parts  with  which  the  house  was 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  — The  form  of 
parliamentary  usage  must  be  that 
^ich  the  parliament  shall  adopt ; 
that  form  is«  in  instances  like  the 
ptesent,  that  the  whole  complaint 
W  heard,  and  then  the  answers 
which  the  accused  has  ready  for  his 
exculpation.  The  accused  then 
withcmiws,  and  the  mover  of  the 
charge  brings  forward  his  proposi- 
.  tion,  founded  on  the  matters  which 
may  have  been  submitted  to  the 
house. 

The  **Address  and  argument  of 
sir  Fnmeis.  Burdett  on  the  power 


of  imprisonment  in  the  house  df 
commons,"  published  in  Mr.  Cob- 
bett's  Register  of  the  24th  March, 
was  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  house. 
After  the  reading,  lord  Folkestone  . 
rose  to  order.  The'  honourable 
mover  (Mr.,Lethbridge),  on  his 
calling  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  the  paper  which  had  been  just 
read,  had  offered  nothing  of  which 
they  could  fairly  tale  notice. 
That  paper,  after  an  hour  and  a 
half  occupied  in  reading  it,  suppli- 
ed no  peculiar  charge  ;  it  must  be 
for  the  honourable  mover  to  make 
out  the  charge,  for  nothing  could 
be  more  informal  or  absurd  than  to 
call  on  his  honourable  friend  (sir 
Francis  Burdett)  for  an  answer,  till 
he  had  heard  something  more  defi- 
nite than  the  general  contents  of 
that  voluminous  publication. 

Mr.  Leihbridge,  in  reply  to  what 
had  .fallen  from  the  noble  lord 
(Folkestone),  would  only  remind 
the  house  that  he  had  professed 
himself  ready  to  point  out  the  pas- 
sages on  which  the  complaint  was. 
raised.  He  had  '  stated  that  he 
marked  those  passages,  but  he  had 
not  thought  it  proper  to  press  his 
opinion  on  the  house,  lest  it  might 
be  said  that  his  complaint  was  sap« 
ported  by  garbled  documents.  He 
intlended,  from  die  beginning,  to 
adopt  any  line  which  the  nouse 
thought  proper  to  choose  for  him, 
because  he  had  brought  forward 
the  matter  only  as  affecting  the 
house ;  he  Had  no  motive  of  perso- 
nal hostility ;  he  stood  forward' 
there  out  of  respect  to  the  country, 
and  as  the  representative  of  as  in- 
dependent a  body  of  men  as  any  in 
Old  England,  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  stjite  these  passages  which 
he  had  marked.  The  first  of  these ' 
was  one  in  the  preamble  of  the  ad« 
dress,  containing  the  following  ex- 
traordinary language  :— 

•'The 
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**  The  bouse  of  commons  having' 
passed  a  vote,  which  amounts  to  a 
declaration  that  an  order  of  theirs 
is  to  be  of  more  importance  than 
Magna  Charta  and  the  laws  of  the 
land,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  lay  my 
sentiments  thereon  before  my  con- 
stitnentSy  whose  character  as  free- 
men, and  even  whose  personal  safe- 
ty, depend  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  decision  of  this  question;  a 
question  of  no  less  importance  than 
this :  Whether  our  liberties  be  still 
to  be  secured  by  the  laws  of  our 
forefathers,  or  be  to  lie  at  the  abso- 
lute mercy  of  a  part  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  collected  together  by 
means  which  it  is  not  necessary  for 
xne  to  describe." 

The  next  passage  to  which  he 
would  call  their  attention  was  that 
one  in  which  the  address  talked  of 
the  place  of  imprisonment : 

**  If  they  have  the  absolute  pow- 
er of  imprisoning  and  releasing, 
why  may  they  not  send  their  prison- 
ers to  York  jail,  as  well  as  to  a 
jail  in  London?  Why  not  confine 
men  in  solitary  cells,  or  load  them 
with  chains  and  bolts  ?  They  have 
not  gone  tliose  lengths  yet ;  but 
what  is  to  restrain  them,  if  they  are 
to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  extent 
of  their  own  powers,  and  if  they  are 
to  exercise  those  powers  without 
any  control,  and  without  leaving 
the  parties  whom  they  choose  to 
punish  any  mode  of  appeal,  any 
means  of  redress  V*  ^ 

<«  That  I  deny,"  says  Mr.  Leth- 
bridge.-— 

The  next  was  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  address,  which  terminated 
in  these  words  :— 

<*  In  doing  this,  I  shall  do  all 
that  now  remains  in  my  power  to- 
wards the  correction  of  this,  as  I 
deem  it,  most  enoridious  abuse  of 
power,  aod  most  dangerous  of.  all 


eocrpachments  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties^  of  Englishmen." 

The  next  passage  was  irom  that 
part  of  the  publication  which  wa« 
entitled  the  Argument. 

"  Had  not  I  been  prevented,  bf 
indisposition,  from  being  present 
when  the  house  of  commons  passed 
by  vote  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  . 
of  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  I  should  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  that,  under 
the  false  notion  of  privilege,  they 
were  exercising  a  poweis  and  com* 
mitting  an.  act  of  oppressipn,ill  s|iit* 
ed  to  the  character  of  guardians  of 
public  liberty,  and  destructive  of  the 
first  and  most  important  object  of 
the  constitution,  viz.  the  personal 
security  of  the  subject." 

The  next  passage  was  thjat  com- 
mencing in  the  following  words  i 

**  Founded  on  such  a  basis,  forti- 
fied by  such  authorities  as  I  i^.all 
have  occasion  to  appeal  to  id  the 
progress  of  this  inquiry,  I  have  lit- 
tle doubt  of  being  able  to  convince 
every  impartial  mind,  that  the  house 
of  commonSfby  proceeding  to  judges' 
m^nt — passing  a  Sentence  of  im* 
prisonment-— issuing  a  warrant  of 
commitment— has  gone  beyond  its 
prescribed  limits,  acted  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  witli  the  ends  of  the 
institution,  and  violated  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  law  and 
constitution  of  the  land." 
The  next  passage  was  : 
"  By  proceeding  thus  they  have 
exercised  a  ji^idiction  not  vested 
in    them,    a    jurisdiction  beyond 
the  limits  of  king,  lords,  and  com* 
mons,  while  Magna  Charta  remains 
uiure pealed ;  and  repealed  it  never 
can  be  till  England  shall  have  found 
her  grave  in  the  corruption  of  ^ 
house  of  commons." 

The  next  obneiious  passage  -was 
that  subsequent  to  the  speaker's 
warrant:         .  > 

"Let 
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^  Let  this-  tustniment,  this  things 

I  gmeris,  be  contrasted  with  the 
nption  of  the  properties  of  a 
legal  warrant.  Does  it  not  evident- 
ly appear>  that  this  piece  of  unseal- 
'  td  paper,  signed  by* the  speaker,  by 
which  an .  untried  sabject  has  been 
oatlawed,  hears  no  feattire  of  lega* 
lity  ;  and  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  proceeding,  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  to  its  conclusion,  there 
is  not  one  step  that  has  not  been 
marked  tn  a  peculiar  manner'  with 
disrespect  for  the  laws ;  a  disrespect 
in  which  all  the  parts  have  been 
wonderfully  consistent  throughout, 
in  constituting  the  most  unlawful 
act  the  mind  of  man  can  possibly 
conceive?'* 

Mr.  Lethbridge  now  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  a  passage; 
which  he  thought  would  of  itself 
sul^antiate  all  complaint ; — it  was 
thi»: 

**  But  no  wonder, when  they  have 
so  entirely  departed  from  the  ends 
cf  their  institution,  as  was  offered 
to  be  provedby  Mr.  Maddocks,  and 
acknowledged  by  themselves  in  the 
never-to-bc-foT gotten  morning  of 
the  11th  of  May,  1809,  when  from 
b^ing  the  lower  of  inferior  (for  it  is 
,  the  same  sense,  one  being  an  Eng- 
lish, the  other  a  Latin  word)  branch 
of  the  legislature,  they  have  become 
the  proprietors,  by  burgage  tenure, 
of  the  whole  repre^^entation,  and  in 
that  capacity,  inflated  with  their 
bigi^flown  fanciful  ideas  of  majesty, . 
andtricked  out  in  the  trappings  of 
royalty,  think  privilege  and  protec- 
tion beneath  their  dignity,  assume 
the  sword  of  prerogative,  and  lord 
it  equally  over  the  king  and  the 
|>eople/* 

These  were  the  specific  passages 
cn^bich  th^  com  plaint  wzs  found- 
€d :  on  these  he  stood»  calling  upon 
that  honourable  .house  to  vindicate 


itself  from  at  series  of  unjtist  sfnJ 
unjustifiable  aspersions,  and  punish 
the  violation  or  thtir  pnvrleges  in 
what  manner  might,  to  their  wis- 
dom, appear  mrtst  fitting. 

Sir  Francis  Purdett  said,  that  the 
honourable    member   (Mr.    Leth* 
bridge)  must  point  Out  the  nature 
of  the  charge.     There  was  .to  his 
(sir  Francis's)   mind  no  charge- itt 
the  extracts  which  had  been  read 
from  his  address  to  his  constituents* 
That  address  contained  all  of  ar- 
gument that  he  kne\^  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  could  noW  add  nothing 
to  those  arguments.     The  address 
was  his.     The  arguments  which  it 
contained  were  his  ;    he  was  ready 
to  see  them  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  inquiry  ;  but  till  he  should 
'  hear  from  the  honourable  member 
something  in.refutafion  of  his  prin-- 
ciples,  he  could  not  undertake  their 
defence.      Was  if  to  be  supposed 
that  the  ^mple  act  of  arguing  on 
the  powers  of  the  commons  was  a 
crime  ?    Would  not  the  house  en- 
dure even  an   ab?itract  doubt    of 
their  powers?  This  doubt  was  the 
whole  of  the  charge  hitherto  addu- 
ced ;  if  a  stronger  one  lay  behind,  it 
must  be  brought  forward  before  he 
could  be  expected  to  meet  it  by  an 
answer.     He  was  willing  to  abide 
by  the'  fact  and  argument  of  that 
paper;  he  would  stand  the  issue  t 
but  if  it  were  even  the  pleasure  of 
the  house  that  he  should  now  with- 
draw, he  vfA^  I'^iidy  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Speaker — "  This  is  the  form 
of  proceeding;  an  honourable  mem« 
her  states  his  complaint  to  the  house;  • 
the  honourable  member  who  is  the 
object  of  the  complaint  is  then  heard 
in  reply  ;  he  admits,  or  repels,  or 
denies  the  statement.  It  iff  the  cus- 
tom that  he  should  then  withdraw, 
and  it  becomes  the  part  of  the  ho- 
nourable mover  to  submit  a  motion^ 

founded 
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founded  on  the,  subject  of  oflence, 
to  the  house.  '  It  then  becomes  a 
matter  of  debate,  as  any  other  mo- 
tion may,  and   may  be  carried,  or 
amended,  or  annulled,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  house*     It  ceases  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  lionourable 
member  whose  conduct  has  fjirnish- 
ed  the  complaint.     This  is  the  form 
of  parliamentary  proceeding ;  the 
old,   unchanged,  and,   I  hope,  un- 
changeable form." 

Sir   Francis   Burdett  then  with- 
drew. 

The  speaker-  informed  the  ho- 


which  he  meant  to  propose.    These, 
he  trusted,  would  be  adopted,  by 
the  house.      They  must,  if   that 
house  wished  to  save  it?  own  cha- 
racter, and  that  of  Old  England, 
He  spoke  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.  He  wished  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet to  hearhim.  He  should  repeat 
his  wish  that  the  honourable  baro- 
net had  not  been  precluded  by  the 
forms  of  the  house  from  hearing 
what  he  had  to  say.     He  felt  no 
hostility  to  th:it  honourable  baroneti 
he  had  much  hi^^her  motives  for 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion.     He 


with- 


tiourable  mover  (Mr.  Lethbridge)  ^as  convinced  that  if  the  house 
that  the  time  was  now  come  for  hrid  any  regard  for  its  character,  it 
him  to  prepare  his  motion,  as  the  'would  put  a  stop  to  such  proceed- 
ings as  they  had  witnessed  of  late* 
He  had  heard  tilings  stated  in  that 
house,  which  had  made  the  hair 
of  his  head  stand  on  end.  H» 
could  assure  the  house  that  the 
feelings  of  horror  with   which  he 


honourable    baronet     had 
drawn. 

Mr.  Lethbridge  then  rose  to  state 
the  grounds  of  his  charge,  and  de- 
clared that  in  doing  so  he  should 
be  very  short.     Many  reasons,   he 

observed,  induced  him  to  be  brief    heard  it  stated,  that,   *•  in  tlie  opi- 
on  this  'occasion.      The  principal    nion  of  the  public,  the  reputation  of 


one  was,  the  little  habit  he  was  in 
of  addressing  that  house.  The 
task  he  had  undertaken  was  painful 
and  diflicalt ;  but  however  painful 


that  house  had  not  a  le^  to  stand 
upon,"  had  produced  wac  effect ' 
upon  him.     He  trusted  that  such 
proceedings   would  be  effectually 


or  difficult  it  was,  he  felt  himself    put  a  stop  to,  and  with  that  .view  he 
called   upon  to   brmg  forward  the    should  propose  the  following  reso* 


question.  The  letter  of  the  docu- 
ment \va5,  however,  .so  clear,  the 
real  question  lay  within  such  a 
small  compass,  that  it  would  re- 
quire but  little  abilities  to  put  it  in 
form  for    the   decision  of    the 


lu^ons  for   the  adoption    of  the 
hou^e. 

1st.  "  Resolved,  That  the  letter 
signed  <  Francis  Burdett,'  and  the 
further 'Argument,*  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  paper  called  Cobbett's 


house.    Really,  from  what  had  fall-    Weekly  Register,  on  the  24«th  of 


en  from  the  noble  lord  opposite, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  he 
(Mr.  Lethbridge}  had  written  a 
long  speech  on  the  subject,  the 
copy  of  which  he  had  dropped 
from  his  pocket,  and  was  found  by 
the  noble  lord,  who  thougLt  to  em* 
barrass  him  by  calling  for  a  speech 
no  longer  in  his  power  to  make. 
He  ha"d,  however,  no  object  but  to 
state    liriefly  the  two  resolutions 

i8ia 


this  instant,  is  a  libellous  and  scan- 
dalous paper,  reflecting  upon  the 
just  rights  and  privileges  of  this 
house." 

2d.  «  Resolved,  That  sir  Francis 
Burdett,  who  suffered  the  above  ar* 
tides  to  be  printed  with  his  name^  - 
and  by  his  authority^has  been  gtiilcy 
of  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
this  house.'* 

The  motion  being  seconded  by 

G  Mf. 
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Mr.  Blachfordy  Mr.  Ponspnby  mov- 
ed to  adjourn  the  discussion  for  se- 
ven days,  but  Mr.  Perceval  moved 
that  it  should  be  resumed  the  next 
dav  ;  which  was  agreed  to* 

March  28.  Mr.  Sheridan  rose^ , 
and  said  that  he-  had  visen  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  one  of  the  most 
;  important  matters  upon  which  that 
house  had  ever  deliberated :  he 
meant  the  resumption  of  the  ad- 
joumed  debate  on  the  complaint 
of  a  breach  and  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  house,  alleged  to 
iiave  been .  conmiitted  by  one  of 
their  own  members  (sir  Francis 
Burdett).  He  should,  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  move  that  the  de- 
bate on  that  subject  be  now  resu« 
med  by  the  house.    - 

The  speaker  then  stated  to  the 
heose  what  was'the  question  before 
tbtok  Jot  discussion,  which  was  a 
resolution  proposed  as  follows : 
"  That  the  letter  signed  *  Francis 
Burdett,'  :uid  the  furtherArgument 
which  was  published  in  the  paper 

.  called  Cobbeti*s  Weekly  Register, 
on  the  24th  of  this  instant,  is  a  li- 
bellous and  scandalous  paper,  re^ 
fleeting  upon  the  just  rights  and 

'  privileges  of  this  house." 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  rose  again  ; 
and  after  a  few  prefatory  observa- 
tions said,  that  it  was  his  own 
wisb^  and  he  was  almost  certain 
that  it  must  be  ^e  sincere  wish  of 
every  gentleman  who  considered 
the  subjeetf  that  whether  the  pre- 
sent qoestioo  were  one,  as  many 
must  ifolieve  it  to  be,  of  the  highest 
importance;  or,  as  some  others 
mi^ht  perhaps  consider  it,  one  of 
iaferior  moment;  yet,  in  neither 
case  dMMild  the  discussion  of  it  in- 
terfese  with  and    interrupt  the  ex- 

.  amtnation  of  another  question  of 
so  great  importance,  and  of  such 
maniitude,  as  that  which  the  house 
hut  blreadv  under  their  considera- 


tion. He  should  hope  that  sncb 
were  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
house,  hut  this  much  he  would 
venture,  to  say,  that  if  the  house 
proceeded  with  haste  and  precipi- 
tancy to  the  discussion  and  decision 
of  this  question  of  breach  of  privi- 
lege, they  would  find  that  they  act- 
ed with  manifest  injustice  to  the 
individual  who  vras  the  subject  of 
the  complaint,  and  to  the  honour 
and  to  the  character  of  the  house 
of  commons  itself.  If  a  member 
came  forward  with  a  short  char^, 
upon  some  point  concerning  the 
forms  of  the  house,  any  matter  of 
inferior  importance,  or  which  was 
at  once  clear  and  undoubted,  the 
entering  immediately  into  the  con* 
sideration  of  it  might  be  the  better 
mode  of  proceeding ;  but  the  pre- 
sent charge  was  of  a  very  peculiar 
and  important  description,  and  con- 
cerned no  less  a  question  than  the 
right  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
imprison  the  subject  for  a  breach  of 
their  privileges.  If  the  matter  of 
charG;e  contained  nothing  but  what 
had  been  before  spoken  in  the  house, 
it  involved  various  considerations; 
for  it  could  not,  perhaps,  be  sup- 
posed that  words  would  be  allowed 
in  that  house,  by  the  speaker,  who 
always  presided  there  with  impar- 
tiality and  dignity,  if  they  were 
words  to  that  effect  to  which  it  was 
aUeged  the  printed  words  went* 
without  the  speaker's  interruption 
and  reprobation.  He  ccmfessed 
tliat  he  could  not  leam  where  to 
find  the  doctrine  that  seemed  to  be 
held,  that  the  house  was  to  go  hastily 
into-  the  consideration  of  every 
question  on  matters  of  breach  ol 
privilege^  There  was,  in  hia  opi« 
nion,  nothii^  of  emergency  in  the 
present  case  to  call  for  it.  But 
there  was  a  mode  of  proceeding  <m 
such  subjects  which  apppeaiea  to 

him 
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bim  to  be  the  fittest,  and  to  which 
he  begged  leave  tocall  the  attention 
of  the  house.  At  the  commence* 
ment  of  eyerj  session,  it  must  be 
well  known  to-  gentlemen,  that  ^ 
standing  order  was  passed  on  this 
point,  and  he  should  read  the  last 
standing  order  of  the  kind,  by 
which  the  committee  of  privileges 
was  appointed,  who  were  to  meet 
on  Monday  se'nnight,  at  seven 
o'clock,  every  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day, and  Monday  at  the  speaker's 
chambers,  which  committee  every 
member,  who  chose  to  do  so,  had 
the  right  of  attending,  and  had  tlie 
right  of  voting  in.  It  had  the 
power  to  examine  and  consider  all 
matters  concerning  the  privileges 
of  the  house,  and  was  to  report 
thereon  to  the  house,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  was  empowered  to  call 
for  such  papers,  records.  Sec*  as 
might  be  wanted  :  and  further  it 
stated,  that  in  case  of  complaint 
made,  the  member  complained  of 
having  been  heard*  after  the  state* 
mcnt  or  the  complaint,  was  then  to 
withdraw* 

He  therefore  intended  to  move, 
that  that  committee  be  ordered  to 
sit  on  that  day  se'nntghr,  and  that 
the  subject  of  the  present  complaint 
be  referred  to  tliem,  and  that  they 
be  desired  to  report  to  the  hous^ 
thereon* 

The  speaker  observed,  that  the 
motion  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  must  £ome  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  already 4>efore 
the  house. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  stated^  that 
the  object  of  his  amendment  was 
10  leave  out  all  the  words  of  the 
original  motion  after  the  word 
«  That,"  and  to  insert  in  their 
I^ace  the  amendment  he  had  alrea- 
dy moved,  which  he  repeated. 

The  speaker^rie^stated  the  quf  s- 
tion  before  the  bouse,  and  then 


stated  the  amendment,  whkh  com-   - 
menced  after  the  first  word  **  That.  '^ 
He  then  desired  the  clerk  to  write 
down  the  amendment* 

Mr.  Brand  rose  to  mov^  th?  ad-> 
journment  of  this  debate.  He  had 
run  over  tha^  morning  very  hasti* 
Iv  a  work  of  that  great  lawyer, 
Mr.  Hargrave.  He  wanted  time 
to  examine  hini  and  my  lord  Hale, 
and  other  great  constitutional  law* 
yers  on  thi^  and  opportunity  to' 
-mature  his  opinions.  My  lord 
Hale  had  said,  that  such  questions 
ought  not  to  be  adjudged  by  tht 
house  as  are  remediable  in  the 
courts  of  law.  Was  not  4  libel  so  2 
Could  there  be'any  thing  more  ap- 
posite i  Was  not  that  the  proceed* 
mg  in  the  case  of  Reeves  ?  Was  he 
brought  to  judgement  by  thehpuse? 
Was  not  the  attomey^ener^  or* 
dered  to  prosecute?  He  did  not 
wish  to  pretend  to  a  show  of  learn* 
ing ;  there  Were  many  points  tp 
consider ;  one,  he  thought,  might 
amount  to  a  breach,  but  the  others 
required  much  examination*  He  • 
was  unable  to-  decide  whether  ^ 
member  might  say  or  not  tp  his 
constituents  whatever  he  had  deli- 
vered in  that  house.  This  axi4 
many  other  points  werp  not  clear^  ; 

though  included  in  the  general  die-  ^^^ 
scription.  Many  of  thena  had  been 
stated  by  sir  Francis  Burdett  in  the 
house,  and  had  been  enlarged  upon 
and  defended  by  others.  How  far 
he  was  right,  having  been  here  un- 
reprimanded  by  the  spealo^r,  he 
could  not  tell* 

He  wished  to  be  sincete;  hot  he 
foimd  not  a  word  tli^t  was .  not  ia 
sir  F.  Burdctt's  speech,  delivered 
in' parliament  at  a  time  when  he 
had  not  himself  the  good  fortune 
to  be  present,  and  give  hU  Qpinipa 
on  the  question  of  parli^nientary 
reform.  It  was  delivered  in  the  • 
freedom  of  speech  in  parliament, 
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and  why  might  it  not  bo  published  ? 
He  desired  to  have  constitutional 
learning  on  that  head.     He  would 
avoid  the  merits,  but  he  desired  a 
proper,  calm,  sedate  consideration 
of  so  grave  and  important  a  busi- 
ness.    As  he  hoped  !•*  might  call 
the  honourable  mover  his  friend, 
he  would  say  to  him,  "  Grant  time/' 
Was  ther^   »  man  in  the  country 
who  would  not  think  that  consider- 
ation   was  demande'%?      He  did 
think  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
Aian  opposite  was  glad  to^catch  at 
the  opportunity  which  this  business 
afforded,  for  diverting  the  attention 
of  an  attentive  house,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  an  indignant  people,  from 
the  serious  discussions  tiiat  were 
going  forward,  and  in  which  the 
honour,  character,  and  interests. of 
the  house'  and  the  country   were 
so  deeply  concerned.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Lethbridge)   would,   in    his 
cooler  moments,  regret  that  he  had, 
upon  this  occasion,  allowed  himself 
to  be  made  the  instrument  for  such 
a   purpose ;    and   that   he   sliould 
have  been  persuaded  to  throw  out 
this  sop  to  the  indignant  feelings  of 
the-  house  upon  that  other  great 
question  !  He  was  willing  to  believe 
diat  he  would  be  the  first  to  rise  and 
second  the  amendment  with  'which 
he  was  sQ}OUt  to  conclude.     The 
honourable  member  then  moved,' 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned  till 
to-morrow  se'nnight. 

Mr.  Lethbridge  again  rose  and 
said,  that  as  the  mover  of  the  reso- 
lutions before  the  house  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  proposition  for 
adjourning  the  debare.  He  had 
most  certainly,  at  the  time  when  he 
brought  fom^'ard  the  resolutions, 
been  sensible  that  he  was  entering 
upon  a  grave  and  serious  subject, 
and  it  had  never  been  in  his  contem* 


plation  to  proceed  in  it  with  preci' 
pitancy. 

Tlie  honourable  gentleman  h^d- 
stated,  previously  to  his  making 
his  motion,  that  he  (Mr.  Lethbridge) 
had  lent  himself  as  an  instrument 
in  this  business  to  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. If  he  had  so  lent  himsdlf, 
he  should  never  cease  to  regret  it 
as  lon^  as  he  lived.  He  had  not 
lent  himself  to  any  man,  or  to  any 
set  of  men.  The  motion  he 
Tjtought  forward  had  originated 
in  his  own  mind,  and  he  had  been 
induced  to  enj^age  in  the  proceed- 
ing upon  considerations  of  his 
own , 

After  a  very  long  debate,  the 
adjournment  was  carried  without 
a  division.  During  the  interval, 
u/jc.  on  the  3d  oi  April. 

Sir  Francis  Burdnt  rose,    and 
said  he  had  to  submit  to  the  house 
a  motion  which  he  felt  of  the  most 
serious    importance^      His    object 
was  not  to   make  any  motion  im- 
plying a  direct  opinion  of  the  guilt 
of  captain  Lake,  but  he  was  anx- 
ious that  there  should    be  justice 
done,   and  that  it  should  be  done 
by  that  house.     He  should,  there- 
fore, confine  himself  to  moving  for 
papers  relative  to  the  trial  of  cap- 
tain Lake.     The  class  o^  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  who  were  imme- 
diately interested  in    the  .motion, 
were  men  entitled  to  all  the  feel- 
ing of  tlie  country.     The  seamen 
who  had  fought  and  bled  in  the 
cause  of  the  'country  must  not  be 
left  to  tlie  mercy  of  eve^y  petty 
tyrant — must  not  be  delivered  up 
to  the  caprice  of  a  man  who  will  be  • 
capricious  because  he  has  the  power 
to  be  so.    The  blood  of  a  fellow 
siibject,  and  a  fellow   man,  must 
not  be  wasted  ftway  at  the  pleasure 
of  a  remorseless  and  unpitying  au- 
thority ;  or,  if  tliat  'great  crime  of 
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**  sheddfng  the  innocent  blood'*  be 
committedy  there  must  be  a  power 
to  which  that  blood  may^cry — a 
superior  power,  that  will  not  feel  it 
a  degradattOD  of  its  p^reatness  to 
bend  its  ear  for  a  moment^  and 
listen  to  that  lowly  and  feeble  cry 
for  justice,  that  solemn  cry,  "  that 
Cometh  out  of  the  ground."  But 
he  would  not  detail  to  the  house 
the  feelings  which  pressed  upon  his 
mind  at  the  plain  recital  of  the  facts 
of  this  most  atrocious,  cruel,  cow- 
ardly murder,  for  he  noust  call  ic 
murder;  yet  as  he  had  mentally 
bound  himself  to  abstain  from  any 
attempt  to  heighten  the  case,  he 
would  not  dare  to  give  it  any  co- 
louring of  language;  he  could 
not  give  it  any  colouring ;  it  was 
a  naked  crime — an  act  oi  cool,  de- 
terminate, deliberate  wickedness,  on 
whose  glaring  and  uncovered  guilt 
no  eye  could  look  without  horror. 
He  felt  a  kind -of  national  shame 
on  thinking  tliat  such  a^crime  could 
have  so  long  passed  almost  unno- 
ticed; and  that  when  it  was  no- 
ticed, it' was  with  the  sang-froid 
of  any  other  daily  occurrence.  He 
had  first  met  it  in  a  newspaper, 
where  it  was  set  down  as  if  it  had 
been  nothing  more  than  the  ac- 
count of  a  stage-coach  overturning 
in  Piccadilly,  and  a  history  of  tlie 
iiractures  of  the  passengers.  And 
what  was  this  trifle  of  the  day's 
norelties?  Nothing  more  than 
that  a  human  being  had  been 
fteized  for  an  unproved  crime;  had 
been  sent  on  shore  on  a  desolate 
island,  without  food  or  water,  un- 
der the  bumini<  sun  of  die. West 
Indies,  hit  to  perish  without  help 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  :  and  that 
he  perished!  Yet  this  was  a  tale 
which  passed  like  other  things  of 
the  day.  The  perpetrator  of  the 
act  was  thought  to  deserve  nothing 


more  than  an  admonition,  and  was 
even  put  into  a  higher  command. 
If  any  thing  in  the  feeling  of  the 
public  was  still  alive,  it  ou^ht  lo 
be  called  on  to  investigate  this  act ; 
and  it  n6w  rested  widi  the  house  to 
say,  whether,  the  occa^sion  was  such 
as  to  call  for  their  interference  in 
the  cause^— that  mosc  'righteous 
cause  of  injured  justice  and  msulted 
humatiity.  There  were  many 
strange  circumstances  connected 
with  die  trial.  In  the  first  placey 
the  accusers  and  witnesses  were  all 
of  nthem  accomplices.  Nothing 
could  come  nearer  to  certainty  than 
that  the  man  had  perished,  and  it 
was  his  (sir  Francis  Burdett's) 
first  intention  to  have^movcd  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  %  order  an 
inquiry  imo^the  murder;  Hut  it  had 
been  suggested,  that,  as  the  evi- 
dence was  not  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine  a  grand  jury,  the  address  might 
be  opposed. 

But  the  facts  were  so  sin- 
gular and  so  pointed,  diat  no 
doubt  rested  on  his  (sir  Francis's) 
nrnnd,  of  the  crime  having  been 
cdmmitted  in  its  fullest  extent.  .  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Mr, 
8penser,  an  officer  of  the  sloop, 
that  Jeffery,  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim, had  been  charged  with  steal- 
ing, if  that  could  be  stealing,  a 
little  spruce  beer ;  but  from  the 
same  evidence  it  appeared,  that 
there  was  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  him 
previously  to  the  offence— an  ac* 
tual  conspiracy  against  this  unhap- 
py man ;  he  was  seized  and  sentf 
away  without  his  clothes  or  mo- 
ney ;  there  was  no  use  in  those  to 
him,  for  he  was  sent  away  to  die. 
In  two  months  after  he  was  sent 
for,  and  his  trowsers  were  found. 
The  man  was  supposed  by  the  sea- 
men to  have  been  devoured  by  the 
birds  of  priey  that  ftock  round  thaf 
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island;  yet  this  a€t»  with  all  its  tior-  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  the  mi- 
rid  feeling^  about  it*  was  thoueHt  serf  of  the  man  who  was  at  that 
hj  the  admiral  in  the  West,  In>  moment  sinking  under  his  revenge : 
dies  and  his  court  martial  to  be  a  .at  that  moment  on  a  shore  where' 
trivial  occurrence ;  and  a  report  of  no  human  footstep  trod,  sinking 
ft  report*  taken  from  the  report  of  under  the  sufferin^i;  of  body  and 
an  American  paper,  was  to  ac-  agony  of  liiind,  that  last  terrible 
quit  captain  Lake  of  the  deepest  Tisitation  of  misery,  when  the  mind 
crime  of  which  tl^  laws  can  take  sinks  tinder  its  weighty  and  the 
notice.  [Here  sir  Francis  read  a  man  hUs  lost  at  once  the  power  of 
minute  of  the  evidence,  in  which  resistance  and  the  hope  of  restora- 
it  was  mentioned  tliat  .the  officer  tion  ;  it  was  to  a  death  like  this  that 
and  party  sent  on  shore  to  look  he  was  consigned  ;  a  lingering  de* 
for  Jeffery,  took  fowling-pieces  to  tail  of  all  the  suffering  that  can  be 
shoot  the  birds  on  the  island.]  laid  upon  oyr  nature,  where  the 
V/hati  sir,  said  he,  were  tho^  to  pains  of  the  body,  burning  under  a 
be  (h^ir  occupations  in  that  most  tropical  sun,  were  wound  up  b^  the' 
melancholy  visit  ?  They  were  sent  bitter  depression  of  a  mind  that 
to  ascertain  the  life  or  death  of  a  was  never  to  hear  the  sound  of  a 
human  creature;  to  find  him  dying,  human  voice  again,  never  to  feel 
or  to  find  his  bones,  and  yet  this  the  consolation  of  a  human  pre« 
they  converted  into  a  shooting-ex*  sence,  but  sink  from  hour  to  houi-, 
cursion.  Even  then  but  a  few  men  helpless,  hopeless,  deserted,  and  in 
were  sent  onshore;  but  their  .ob-  despair — This,  said  sir  Francis,  this 
ject  was  not  to  find  his  remains ;  was  the  fate  reserved  for  a  man. 
they  were  not  to  find  the  corpse  What  was-  tlie  guilt  of  this  atro- 
thac  was  to  "^ive  a  dreadful  testi-  cious  criminal  ?  Had  he  deserved 
moity  against  its  murderer.  Why  to  be  cut  off  from  the  communion 
was  not  every  man  that  could  be  of  his  fellow-creatures,  by  some' 
spared  from  the  ship  $ent  ?  and  why  act  which  put  hi  hi  out  from  the 
were  only  a  single  boat's  crew,  and  limits  of  hum;in  feelings?  He  had 
those  expressly  prepared  so  with  stolen  some  spruce  beer  !  Yet  were 
means  01  amusement  as  to-draw  off  this  mighty  crime  proved,  where 
their  attention  from  any  diligence  was  the  sanctity  or  even  the  sober- 
of  search  ?  In  the  evidence  it  came  ness  of  justice  calling  up  all  her 
out  that  the  nearest  land  to  Som-  powers  to  fix  the  crime  upon  the 
brero,  the  place  of  this  atrocious  ofiender,  and  vindicate  herself  from 
crime,  was  Anguilla,  and  that  was  cruelty  in  die  horrible  punishment 
at  a  distance  of  seven  or  ,  eight  vi-hich  she  had  devised  for  him  ? 
leagues ;  which-  yet  in  admiral  The  crime  was  net  proved,  nor  at- 
Gochranc's  statement  had  been  said  tempted  to  be  proved  ;  there  was 
to  be  just  beside  it.  It  also  came  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  captain  of  a  sloop 
out  in  evidence  that  the  ship  was  in  of  war,  and  the  fom^al  and  dignified 
$id;ht  of  Sortbrero  next  morning,  justice  of  the  men  who  h^id  resolved 
Ijhus  captain  Lake  had  time  for  to  get  rid  of  their  victim.  Get  rid 
thought;  but  it  was  only  ifbr  dou-.  of  him!  why  not  thro^  him  into 
Ue  guilt ;  the  sun  went  down  upon  the  sea  ?  It  would  have  been  mercy, 
his  wrath,  the  sua  rose  upon  it,  and  to  the  death  which  n  they  reserved 
adcber  time    lior  ihooght   couM  for  him.    It  bad  beem  said^  that 
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The  island  ^vas  subposed  to  be  in-- 
babited ;  but  all'  aatl>ority  was 
against  that  idea.  (Here  sir 
i^rancis  read  an  account  of  the 
Sombrero  Iriands,  from  Brookes*s 
and  other  popular  gazetteers, 
which  all  concurred  in  represent- 
ing those  islands  as  total!  y^  barren 
and  uninhabited.)  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  fir:>t  suggestion  that 
the  island  was  uninhabited  reached 
captain  Lake  when  he  was  at  Bar* 
baidoes,  and  that  he  declared  he 
would  not  for  twenty  thousiand 
pounds  have  put  the  man  on  shore 
if  he  liad  known  it.  But  why 
did  he  not  even  then  inquire  about 
Jeflfery?  Why  not  send  to  Americay 
which  he  might  have  done  for, the 
lOOdth  part  of  the  money,  and  dis- 
cover whether  he  were  living  ?  The 
very  seamen  wbp  were  sent  in  the 
boat  with  Jefiery^  declared  that  he 
must  be  starved  to  death.  It  had 
been  asked  on  the  trial,  whether 
captain  Lake  was  perfectly  sane  ; 
or  whether  he  was,  at  the  moment. 
of  the  crime,  quite  sober  ?  It  had 
been  said  m  eviderxe  that  he  was 
quite  sane :  but  even  if  he  «had 
Dot  been  sober  he  had  time  to  re- 
pent f  The  ship  lay  in  sight  of  the 
island  next  day,  and  he  might  then 
have  attempted  to  undo  his  Offence, 
but  he  was  still  steady  to  his  re- 
venge. On  his  trial,  captain  Lake 
said,  he  stood  under  disadvan- 
tages I  he  had  been  hurried,  and 
forced  to  lose  the  help  of  witnesses 
absent  on  service:  but  this  was 
almird ;  the  admiralty  would  have 
stayed  the  trial  till  his  witnesses 
came,  but  he  had  his  time  chosen 
by  himself;  his  witnesses  were 
chosen  omt  of  those  who  were  im- 
plicated in  his  ofience ;  and  it  ap- 
peared, that  even  in  the  progress 
'  of  the  trial  etery  thing  had  been 
stndiously    excltided  which  could 


press   upon  his    case.       He    (sir 

Francis)  felt  himself  now  painfully 
situated  J  for  he  must,  by  the 
course  of  the  charge,  be  drawn  ,In  to 
censure  some  of  those  whose  high 
stations  should  have  placed  them 
above  a  neglect  of  justice*  Fropi 
the  adn^kiniTty  he  had  to  look  to 
the  court-martial,  and  to  repro- 
bate the  unscrupulous  zeal  with 
which  they  appeared  to  shut  out 
from  the  case  every  thing  that 
nnigbt  press  upon  captain  Lake. 
][Here  ^  sir  Francis  reaJ  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  a  great  quanti.y  of 
the  evidence  given  by  the  diflFer- 
ent  officers  of  the  ship  on  the  trial, 
and  made  slight  comments  in  ex- 
planation as  he  went  aloni;.)  Every 
thing,  said  he,  in  this  evidence. op- 
presses the  mind.  It  is  dreadful  to 
think  that  such  acts  can  result  from 
putting  authority  into  unfit  hands  $ 
yet  this  man  was  raised  to  a  higher 
rank.  I  must  suppose,  for^the  ho- 
nour of  human  nature,  that  his 
oflFence  was  not  fully  known. 
What  must  have  been  the  thought 
of  that  wretched  man,  much 
more  wretched  than  the  befng 
whom  he  had  crushed,  (while  he 
knew  that  he  was  languishing 
without  food  or  water,  without 
clothing  or  shelter,  in  a  climate 
fatal  to  life  !  No  ;  this  crime  must 
not  pass  away ;  this  was  no  ques* 
tion  of  political  interests  ;  nothing 
on  which  wise  or  good  men  might 
disagree  ;  it  was  the  cause  of  t^e 
seaman  and  the  soldier ;  it  was  his 
cause;  it  was  theirs;  it  was  the 
cause  of  all ;  the  cause  of  justice  ; 
the  cause  of  nature,  that  sacred  and 
holy  sensibility,  whose  movings 
cannot  be  checked  without  a  crime. 
It  now  remained  with  the  hguse  to 
consider  whether  t*:e  offence,  of 
which  131  mere  outline  had  been  de- 
tailed,   was  not  one  which  ought 
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to  be  prosecuted  by  the  law  officers 
of  the  cr6wn.  The  honourable 
baronet  concluded  a  -  speech  of 
great  eloquence  and  power,  by 
moving,  "  That  a  committee  should 
be  appointed,  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  papers  relative  to  cap- 
tain Lake's  trial,  and  report  upon 
the  same." 

This  motion  excited  a  long  dis- 
cussion,   during    which,    no    one 
seemed   to  attempt  to  justify  cap- 
tain »Lake.     His  conduct  was  uni- 
versally  condemned.      At  length 
Mr.  Whi  thread  said,  if  his  honour- 
able  friend  would   agree  to  with- 
draw his  motion,  he  would  move,  , 
**  That  a  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  be  . 
graciously  pleased  to  give  imme- 
diate directions  that  a  minute  and 
accurate  search    be    made    forth- 
with on  the  island  of  Sombrero, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if 
any  traces  can  be  found  of  Robert 
.Jeffery,  a  seaman  of  his  majesty's 
ship  Recruit,  left  on  the  said  island 
by  the  hon.  Warwick   Lake,  late 
commander  of  the  said  ship,  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  duty, . 
and  in  violation  of  every  dictate  ,of^ 
humanity ;  and  tliat  two  commis- 
sioners be  appointed  to  go  to  the 
said  island,    and    make   the    said 
search.*'     This  was  passed  nem.on. 
Mr.  Whitbread    then   moved  a 
second    address   to    his    majesty, 
**  That  he  will  please  to  give  di- 
rections that  a  search  be  made  in 
all  his  majesty's  settjements  abroad, 
and  in  his  majesty's  fleeiJ^,  and  also 
in  all  his  foreign  countiies  where 
his  majesty  has  influence,  to  ascer- 
tain    whether    the     said     Robert 
Jeffery  be  still  alive;"  which  was 
'  agreed  to.  ♦ 

April  5.  Mr.  Lethbiidg^  m(»v- 
cd  the  order  of  the  day  for  icsum- 
ing  the  debate  on  sir  F.  Bui  Rett's 
letter. 


Lord  Ossulston  rose»  and  pro* 
ceeded  to   vindicate  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  honourable  baro- 
net respecting  the  right  of  commit- 
ment, as  claimed  to  be  exercised  by 
that   house.     He  cited,  from  the 
authority  of  chief  justice  Holt,  that 
neidier  house  of  parliament  could 
infringe   upon  the  liberty   of  the 
subject.     He  further  quoted,  from 
the  same  authority,  that  the  privi- 
leges   of   parliament     were    well 
known,  and  founded  :^pon  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  could  not  be  in 
contradiction  to  those  laws.     He 
stated  moreover  the  argument  laid 
dpwn  by  chief  justice  De  Grey, 
that  though  the  law  of  parliament 
was,    in    a  great    measure,   only 
known  to  parliament-men,  and  that   ' 
by  experience,  still  that  that  experi- 
ence could  not  warrant  any  prin« 
ciple  at    open  variance   with  the 
known  laws  of  the  land.     The  no-. 
ble  lord  then  adverted  to  those  per* 
sonal  con^derations  that  must  show 
that  sir  Fraiicis  Burdett  could  not 
have  been  influehced  by  any  anti- 
constiiutional  motives  in  his  public 
conduct.     He  derived  those  well- 
grounded  presumptions  from-  the 
honourable  baronet's  amiable  pri» 
vate  character,  hi$  great  stake  in 
the  country,  and  his  ancient  family. 
Sir    John    Anstruther    differed 
materially  from  the  noble  lord  who 
had  just  sat  down,  in  many  points^ 
and  in  none  more  than  as  to  his 
sense  of  the  importance  Qf  any  at* 
tempt,  from  whatever  quarter,  to 
wean  tlie  feelings  of  the  people  of 
England  fi  om  tne  support  of  that 
house.     The  house   stood  in  that 
peculiar  situation^  that  it  behoved 
it  to  guard  itself  equally  from  the 
innovations  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ad*    ' 
vancements  of  popular  encroach* 
ments  upon  the  other ;  and  the  best 
way  to  do  that  effectually  was  uni- 
formly 
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formly  to  support  ics  own  rights 
and   privileges.    They  had  never 
been  exercised  but  for  the  good  of 
the  country  at  large,  and  it  could 
not  be  tor  the  beneHt  of  that  coun* 
try  to  shrinic  from  the  discussion* 
and  the   support  of  them.     The 
learned   baronet  went  very    fully 
into  the  merits  of  the  case;  exa- 
mined all  the  arguments  that  had 
been  used  by  preceding  speakers  ; 
andthcn»  taking  up  the  publication 
in  quesiion,  he  said   the  pamphlet 
appeared  to  him  to  be  an  awkward 
compilation  of  very  bad  argun^.eiits 
in  very  bad  language ;  and  he  must 
a^in  repeat  his  wish,  that  such  a 
work  had  been  left  to  its  own  fate, 
lie  could  not  extol  the  wisdom  or 
the  prudence  of  the  honourable  gen* 
tlenian(  Mr.Lcthbrid^e),  in  visiting 
it  with  a  characier  of  importance  so 
foreign   to  its   own    merits.  •  He 
would  advise  that  honourable  gea- 
tlamany  the  next  time  he  felt  his 
zeal  promptix\g  him  so  hastily,  to 
pause  a  little  to  consider  the  ulte- 
rior consequences  a  irst  step  in  such 
matters  may  lead  to.     He  would 
advise  that  gentleman,    before  he 
took  a  similar  proceeding  in  future, 
to  consult  with  others  whose  expe- 
rience might  be  found  to  equal  his 
own,    and  whose  counsel    might 
prove' no  unworthy  accession  to  the 
native  resources  of  his  own  prac- 
tical wisdom. 

Lord  Folkestone  was  desirous  of 
addressing  the  house,  as,  notwith- 
standing so  grave  an  authority  as 
tliat  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, he  must  diflPer  from  him,  both 
with  respect  to  the  paper  itself,  and 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
house,  on  which  the  paper  com- 

{>lained  of  treated.  The  noble 
ord  thought  he  had  a  right  to  com* 
plain  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  moved  this  question,  not  hav- 
ing stated  his  views  as  to  his  fur- 


ther proceedings.    At  first  he  was 
contented  with  the  mere  reading  of 
the  publication;   and  dienhe  ap«- 
peared  much  alarmed ;  so  much  so, 
ilvAt  he  said  his  hair  stood  on  end 
when  he  read  it ;  but  what  crime 
Mt  contained  he  had  not   stated. 
Every  gentleman  on  that  side  had* 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  mat-' 
ter  ;  one  confessed  that  the  paper 
did  not  involve  die  rights  of  the 
house,  one  thought  it  did ;  others 
entertained      different      opinions. 
Some  charged  it  with  falsehood ; 
and  the  right  honourable  genderoan 
arraigned  it  of  bad  taste  an^  bad 
authorship.     It  was  called  scandal- 
ous and  libellous ;   but  no  proofs 
of  this  were  given;  and  while  its 
bad  taste  was  censured,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  it  could  do  no  harm. 
Let  gentlemen  fairly  consider  the 
nature  of  the  whole  paper.     It  was 
written  by  an  honourable  member 
to  his  constituents,  explaining  more 
fujly  to  them  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  aveuments  than  •he  had  done 
in  his  place,  or  than  they  could 
have  been  reported  to  his  constitu- 
ents.    He  did  not  know  to  what 
extent  members  were  to  be  permit- 
ted   to   publish  their  sentiments. 
The  standing  order  forbad  the  pub- 
lication of  their  debates ;  neverthe- 
less that  practice  had  been  long 
connived  at.     In  former  times  it 
could  not   be   considered  such  a 
grievance,  since  Andrew  Marvel 
wrote  a  full  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings to  his  constituents  every 
week.     This  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  taken  into  view.     He  should  be 
sorry  to  pass  sentence  for  a  libel, 
merely  on  what  he  recollected  to 
have  fallen  from  a  person  in  the 
hurry  of  debate :  but.might  not  sr 
person,  in    publishing    sentiments 
delivered  in  the  house,  supply  what 
was  a  little  defective,  and  strengthen 
what  was  too  weak  ?    He  must 
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<Hsfentirom  a  decinofi>  till  he  knew 
,  n^hat  was  the  meaning  of  their  au- 
thority and  pfivilegesl  He  found/ 
prrvileges  derived  from  privatum 
estf  a  private  law,  an  exemption 
from  the  power  of  others ;  and  this 
must  be  most  accurately  defined  in 
its  nature  and  its  extent.  What 
was  to  be  found  of  privileges  as 
anciently  claimed  ?  Freedom  of 
tipeecht  And  freedom  from  arrest 
for  members,  and  for  their  servants, 
when  coming  to  or  returning  from 
parliament,  excepting  in  cases  of 
treason,  felonyy  and  breaches  of  the 
peace.  .Privilege  was  only  exemp. 
tion,  but  not  power;  its  objece 
clearly  was  only  to  prevent  obstruc- 
tion.  If  pushed  beyond  this,  it  be* 
came  dangerous :  but  w^hat  was 
now  claimed  was  different,*  and 
contrary  to  the  definition  of  the 
"word.  It  had  been  stated,  that  it 
was  as  necessary  to  protect  the 
mewljexs  from  libel,  as  from  hiss- 
ing and  hooting  them ;  buthissine 
andhootingwereactual  andundeni- 
abletnterroptions  and  obstructions. 
The  honourable  baronet  had  not 
denied  the  rieht  of  removing  all  ob- 
•scructions.Tne  leamedmasterof  tlie 
lolls  had  maintained  the  doctrine  in 
£i;voQr  of  the  necessity  of  the  power 
of  the  house,  but  not  as  a  privilec^e. 
His  lordship  wanted  to  know  ^j 
it  V0U  necessary.  Lord  chief  jus- 
tice De  Grey*  too,  maintained  the 
aecessity,  in  order  to  enable  the 
house  to  perform  its  functions ;  but 
nobody  denied  the  pbwer  clanned 
of  removing  obstructions ;  and  the 
house  had  gone  on  very  well  with- 
out claiming  more  upon  former 
occasions  I  as  was  the  case  mthe 
instanceiof  Stockdale  and  of  Ree^s, 
where  no  step  ijf  this  sort  was  taken. 
~It  was -said  that  there  was  inconsist- 
ency in  sir  Francis  Burdett*s  voting 
fat  the  committal  cf  Mr.  Huaiiey 
Ssndon  and  ^neral  Ckveraq^; 


but  in  their  cases  there  was  an 
evident  contempt  and  obstruction. 
The  house  was  then  a  court  of  in- 
quiry, and  punished  thefn  for  their 
pfisvarication  ;  which  was  essoidal 
to  the  prosecution  of  that  inquiry. 
He  would  say,  that  their  being 
able  to  inflict  that '  very  punish- 
ment, furnished  an  argument 
in  support  of  his  conclusion,  that 
their  power  existed  only  against 
obstructions.  Punishment  for  a 
specific  time  was  a  -power  long 
since ,  eiven  up  by  that  houses  and 
now  tne  confinemiihit  ceased  at  an 
adjournment ;  a  proof  that  the  pow- 
er was  not  for  the  execution  of 
punishment.  They  had  abandoned 
all  claims  to  puni^  for  a  year,  or 
a  week,  or  a  day.  A  man  might 
at  die  commencement  of  a  parlia- 
ment be  imprisoned,  and  remain 
there,  parliament  sitting,  for  sonte. 
y^rs,  if  he  made  no  submission  ;  if 
at  the  end  of  a  session,  his  confine- 
meat  might  be  but  for  a  day;  how- 
ever great  his  offence  or  contempt 
might  be.  This  showed  that  the 
house  had  no  power  to  confine  and 
punish,  except  in  cslses  of  obstruc- 
tions.  If  submission  were  made, 
the  party  was  generally  released ; 
bm  it  was  very  odd,  if  the  power 
extended  to  punishment  for  a  libel, 
ftc.  that  its  duration  should  be  so 
uncertain  and  ill-proportioned  to 
the  offence.  "  The  house  assume," 
said  the  noble  lord,  ^  this  power, 
and  we  dispute  it :  and  we  make 
our  stand  on  the  law  of  the  land* 
on  Magna  Charta.  The~  lattetr 
expressly  stated  that  No  man  shaff 
he  taken  or  imprisoned^  or  disseised  of 
his  freehold,  or  outlawed,  or  banish* 
ed,  or  any  ways  destroyed ;. nor 
will  we  pass- upon  him,  or  commit 
him  to  prtsoi^  unless  by  the  legal 
judgement  of  hufeers^  or  by  the  law  of 
the  iand."  He  had,  therefore;  a 
good  right  to  say  to  geatknen — 
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<*  Show  me  the  law^  and  the  foan* 
dation  on  which  this  assumed  pcmrer 
stands/'  It  lies  with  those  gemle- 
men  to  make  that  clear.  He  had 
other  authorities  and  recognitions* 
besides  those  he  had  quoted.  He 
had  resolutions  of  all  the  branches 
of  the*  legislature,  the  authority  of 
lord  chief  justice  Holt»  and  even  of 
the  crown«  in  the  opinion  of  king 
Charles  I.  With  regard  to  the 
case  now  before  the  house,  he 
hoped  the  house  would  come  to  a 
decision  with  a  grave  and  sober 
judgement,  and  with  such  feelings 
9s  became  judges,  and  not  with 
those  attached  only  to  advocates. 
He  feared,  however,  that  many 
came  there  more  impressed  with 
the  feelings  of  advocates  than  those 
of  judges.  The  honourable  mover 
had  said  on  a  former  occasion,  he 
wished  to  check  the  proceedings -of 
sir  Francis  Burdett ;  a  secon4  had 
said,  it  was  time  to  repress  the  spi* 
ht  of  jacobinism  ;  a  third,  that  the 
proceedings  of  sir  Francis  Burdett 
hiid  •  been  very  long  known :  how 
any  of  these  things  were  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  subject  then  before 
the  house,  he  knew  not ;  and  par- 
ticularly what  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman could  mean  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  honourable  friend  being 
long  known,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
gues&  What  proceedings  could  he 
allude  to?  He  hoped,  however, 
such  feelings,  had  on  the  pkresent 
evening  been  left  at  home,  and  that 
the  decision  of  this  night  would  be 
founded  on  justice  and  on  reason* 
It  was  said  by  the  resolution,  that 
the  letter  was  a  scandalous  libel 
oti  the  privileges  of  the  house*  He 
for  his  own  part  did  not  think 
it  was  a  scaniklous  libel ;  and  as 
such  ihooki  move  as  an  atoiend* 
mtatt  that  the  order  of  the  day  be 
now  read* 
Lrord  Biining  saidi  he  did  not 


think  it  possible  to  orernate  the  im« 
portance  of  the  paper  then  under 
die  conuderation  of  the  house^  be- 
cause  it  attacked,  in  the  most  gross 
and  violent  manner,  the  just  pri*> 
vileges  of  that  house,  without  «' 
due  regard  and  respect  for  which 
tb^y  must  soon  sink  into  insignia 
ficance;  because  the  present  were 
not  ordinary  times,  nor  was  the 

yhonourable  baronet»  who  was  the 
authot:  of  it^  an  ordinary-^ maa* 
The  honourable  baronet  had,  for  k 
length  of  time,'  in  furtherance  and 
support  of  his  favourite  child*-^ 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
house  of  commons — taken  every  op* 
portunity  to  blacken  the  character 
of  the  house.  From  time  to  time  the 
house  had  heard  that  they  had  .not 
a  leg  to  stand  on ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  last  session  he  had 
said,  that  the  only  place  in  which 
the  people  ,of  England  were  treatexl 
with  cpnlempt  was  in  the  house  of 
commons.  Some  persons  had^  ia 
extenuation  oi  many  passages  in 
tills  paj^r,  said,  thai  they  were  non* 
fiense;  he  had  no  inclination  of 
intention  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
observation ;  but  that  in  his  mindly 
made  very  little  difference.  Certain 
facts  stated  in  a  certain  way  might 
be  equally  mischievous  in  their 
tendency  and  effect,  whether  done 
nonsensically  or  widi  ability ;  an4 
if  the  house  wished  their  privileges 
should  *  not  be  .  trampled  under  * 
foot»_it  was  high  time  to  assert 
them.        \ 

The  noble  lord  next  examined  the 
pamphlet  in  all  its  parts ;  and-  com- 
ing to  one  passage,  he  said  he  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  it ;  but  it 
was  ceftainly  very  great  abuse  of 
thehouse  of  commons.  The  honour* 

.  able  baronet  had  been  pleased  to  r^« 
ftr  to  the  Roman  satirist,  who,when 
lashing  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  conn^ 
try»  paiticvkrly  upbraids  the  ah* 
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sence  of  feeing  gefiemliy  exhibited 
for  the  sufferings  of  small  men  in 
hum^ble  stations.  The  poor  man 
ttiAj  lose  his  goods  and  all  his  ef- 
fects. Should  his  house  be  btimed 
to  the  ground,  no  one  troubles  him* 
self  about  it ;  but  -  if  misfortune 
touches  the  greats  then  all  partakie 
of  the  general  sorrow.  This  (said 
lord  Binning)  is  an  insinuation  the 
house  has  never  deserved.  He  had 
not  heard,  nor  could  conceive,  that 
the  house  ever  oppressed  a  poor 
man.  He  could  conceive  a  poor 
man  committing  a  grross  and  scan- 
dalous libel  on  the  house,  and  also 
a  powerful  man  who  could  write  a 
still  more  scandalous  libel  in  de- 
fence of  him  ;  and  as  the  honour- 
able baronet  had  in  the  house 
admitted  that  libel  to  be  his,  he 
thought  it  high  time  for  the  house 
to  assert  jts  privileges,  and  he 
^ould  therefore  vote  for  the  reso- 
lutions. 

Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  observed, 
that  when  this  question  was  before 
under  consideration  of  the  house, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  impress 
upon  it  the  necessity  of  allowing 
time  for.  the  fullest  deliberation  of 
so  important  a  subject.  Since  that 
period  he  had  given  it  all  the  atten- 
tion within  his  power :  yet  after  all 
the  consideration  that  he  bestowed 
on  it^  he  must  say,  that  if  it  was 
true,  as  had  been  stated  by  gentle* 
men  opposite,  that  he  was  the  only 
person  who  entertained  doubts,  of 
^  those  doubts  he  was  not  ashamed. 
He  had  now  to  congratulate  the 
house  upon  the  dL^posiiion  that  was 
manifested  to  meet  the  discussion 
with  that  temper  and  deliberauoa 
suited  to  its  importance.  He  con- 
firatulated  itupon  the  change  which 
bad  taken  place  in  its  tone  and  feel- 
ings upon  this  question.  They  had 
not  that  night  heard  of  carrying  it 
widi  acclamation;    There  was  l^p- 


pily  a  cessation  to  those  warm,  in- 
dignant, and  intemperate  emotions, 
under  the  influence  of  which  many 
were  disposed  on  the  former  occa- 
sion to  precipitate  the  decision. 
The  result  of  such  a  satisfactory 
change  must  be,  that  though  the 
decision  to  which  the  house  would 
now  come,  should  be  the  same  de- 
cision as  it,  would  have  pronounced 
upon  the  former  night,  still  it  was 
impossible  but  that  the  house  must 
declare  its  determination,  in  a  man- 
ner much  more  creditable  to  itself, 
as  well  as  more  calculated  to  ac- 
quire that  respect  from  the  people, 
which,,  upon  every  principle,  was 
always  to  be  desired.  In .  taking 
into  its  consideration  tlie  nature  of 
the  publication  complained  of,  the 
house  had  two  questions  to  discuss: 
First,  whether  it  was  a  libel ;  and, 
next,  whether  it  was  expedient  to 
acquiesce  in  the  resolutions  propos- 
ed. For  his  own'  part,  he  was  free 
to  admit  that  he  still  entertained 
doubts ;  Arst,  whether  this  publica- 
tion was  a  libel ;  and  next,  that  it 
entrenched  upon  the  privileges  of 
that  house. 

Here  the  learned  and  honour- 
able member  took  a  most  exten- 
sive view  of  the  business,  includ- 
ing the  case  of  Gale  Jones,  and 
showing  that  the  advertisement  was 
not  intended  to  libel  the  house,  but , 
that  its  censure  went  only  to  affect 
the  individual  members.  He  next 
examined  all  tlie  cases  which  had 
been  referred  to  in  vindication  of 
the  power  assumed  by  the  house, 
showing,  in  what  points  they  were 
defeciiye ;  and  thsn  coming  to  the 
pamphlet,  he  said,  thinking  the 
author  of  the  paper  complained  of 
right  in  the  main  proposition^ 
though  he  confessed  tliat  the  lan- 
guage appeared  to  be  in  some  parts 
mtemperate,  he  could  not  agree 
that  it  deserved  any  censure  at  all. 

Some 
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Some  of  the  passages  he  did  not 
well  nnderstand,  but  he  cou)d  not 
therefore  join  in  the  .opinion  with 
the  noble  lord  (Binning)  who  own- 
ed that  he  did  not  know  their  mean- 
ing,  but  still  thought  they  must 
mean  some  abuse  of  the  house.     If 
the    hon,   baronet  really  thought 
that  an  injustice  had  been  commit- 
ted ia  imprisoning  a  British  subject, 
it  could  not  have  been  expected 
that  he  should   sp€aN  of  this  with 
perfect  calmness,    and   that  some 
allowance  was  to  be  made.     There 
was  a  case,  which,  if  it  had  been 
that   of  an  individual,  he  would 
have  cited  in  the  way  of  an  argu^- 
menium   ad   homlnem.      The  house 
oi  commons   in  the  case  of  the^ 
Aylesbury  election,  in  a  paper  of 
reasons  drawn  up  by  a  committee, 
agreed  to  by  the  house,  and  sent  up 
to  the   lords,  had  used  language 
much  more  violent  to  the  house  of 
lords  than  any  that  had  been  used 
respecting  themselves  in  the  publi- 
cation  now  complained  of.     He 
read  an  extract  from  the   paper, 
which  was  in  substance — **  that  the 
house  of  commons  did  not  wonder 
that  their  lordships,  after  the  cn^ 
croachments  which  they  had  made 
upon  the  constitution,  now  "wished 
to  overturn  the  whole  frame  of  it : 
that  the  house  found  that,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  a  regard  to  pub- 
lic freedom,  their  lordships  endea- 
voured to  draw  the  determination 
of  liberty  and  property  into  the 
bottomless  and  insatiable  gulf    of 
their  own  privileges,  which  tended 
to  swallow  up  the  rights  of  both 
crown    and    people.''     He   asked 
whether  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
publication    now    complained    of 
equal  to  the  violence  of  this  Ian-  . 
gnage?    If  a  private  person  had 
made  use  of  the  language  he  had 
just  quoted,  it  might  have  beea 


justly  said,  that  it  was  not  for  him 
to  be  rash  in  complaining  of  intern^ 
,  perate  expressions.     He  next  ad- 
verted to  the  invidious  reference 
which  had  been  made  to  the  past 
conduct  of  sir  F.  Burdett,  he  not 
being    there    to    defend    himself. 
Such  an  irregular  proceeding  would 
of  itself,  in  »  court  of  law,  be  con* 
sidered,  if  persevered  in,  as  .a  con- 
tempt.    The  honourable  baronet 
was  tcvhim  a  total  stranger,  except 
in    as  far  as  he  had  observed  his 
public   conduct;  and  thei^fore   it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  he  ^as- 
influenced  by  any  other  considera- 
tion than  a  regard  to  duty.     It  had 
been  remarked  by  an  honourable 
and  learned  judge  (the  master  of 
the  rolls),  tliat  the   question  ha4 
been  forced  on  the  house.     This 
would  have  been  correct  if  it  had 
been  asserted  of  any  of  the  courts 
below— They  must  decide  if  their 
opinion  is  called  for.     Their  rule 
was   Fiat  jusiitia — they  must  pro- 
nounce, whatever  might  be  their 
opinion   of   consequences.       This 
house  was  under  no  suchobligation.- 
It  was  not  bound  to  decide  because 
an  individual  reading  a  publication 
in  the  morr.iug,  which  appeared  to 
him  very  offensive,  had  brought  it 
in  the  evening  before  the  house— 
and  he  thought  this  a  case  on  which 
it  would-be  DC tter  not  to  adopt  any 
proceeding,  even  if,  by  a  severe  con- 
struction,  it  could  be   contended 
that  privilege  l^^d  been  viola te^. 
In  matters  of  authority,  as  well  as 
in  religion,  severity  against  heresy 
only  y^erved  to  increase  the  numbier 
of  its  disciples.     He  concluded  by 
observing  that  he  would^  vote  for 
the  order  of  the  day. 

The  debate  continued  to  a  very 
late  honr^  and  most  of  the  leading 
speakers  took  a  part  in  it«  Towards 
the  close 

Mr^ 
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Mr.  Sheri<fen  said,  be  -was  net  a  competent  for  aayhonovrablemem* 

person  disposed  to  betray  the  pri-  ber  to  follow  them  by  any  resolo« 

▼ileges  of  that  house,  which^  no  .  tion  he  might  think  proper.    When 

natter  whether  they  were  usurped  such  should  be  proposed,  he  woul4 

or  conferredy    were  necessary  to  give  bis  vote  conscientiously  on  the 

their  existence,  and  which  if  they '  question. 

did  not  possess  they  would  not  then  Sir  Robert  Salisbury  said,  that 

be  sitting  there.     But  they  shotted  if  the  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 

recollect  that  their  privileges  were  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  pro* 

derived  from  the  people,  and  were  pose  that  sir  Francis  Burdett  be 

held  for  the  advantage  of  the  peo«  committed  to  the  Tower. 

pie.     If  the  house  were  bnsught  Mr.  Wilbefforce  contended,  that 

into  an  unpleasant    predicament,  parliament  had  no  right  to  give  up 

'  woe  be  to  the  late  nieraber  of  Cam-  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  Eng- 

bridgeshire  !   That  gentleman  was  land,  of  which  this  right  claimed 

answerable  for  its  embarrassment,  by    the    house  was    undoubtedly 

,  and  whatever  consequences  might  one.     The  power  of  commitment 

fbllbw.     It   was  he  who    excited  -  was  sanctioned  by  precedent,  and 

these  doubts  concerning  the   pri-  essential  to  the  independence  of 

Yileges  of  the  house,  by  converting  that  house.     He  thought  the  wisest 

'  a  personal  attack  on  him  into  a  course  they  could  adopt  would  be 

violation  of  the  bill  of  rights.    This  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  resolutions 

sent  people  to  inquire  into  the  na-  at  present,  and  to  defer  the  consi- 

ture  and  extent  of  privilege  of  par-'  deration  of  the  measure  of  punish- 

liament.     He  wished  to  krro\t  from  ment  to  a  cooler  moment.    He  con- 

the  gentlemen  who  supported  the  sidered  the  argument  of  the  last 

resolutions,  what  conclusion    they  speaker  as  rather  unfair.     It  seem- 

intended  to  draw  from  their  adop*  ed  as  if  it  were  intended  to  induce 

lion.    Did  the  h<Miourable  mover  them  to  adopt  the  motion  for  com- 

ntean  to  move  that  sir  F.  Burdett  mitment,  by  making  them  ashamed 

^ottld  be  sent  to-  the  Tower  ?    If  of  appearing  to   oe   intimidated* 

that  was  his  intention,  for  himself  He  thought  the  house  was  in  doty 

he  would  say,  that  he  would  not  be  bound  to  mark  their  sense  of  the 

nade  a  stepping-stone  to  assist  him  paper  on  the  table. 

in  his  progress.    He   would  not  Mr.  Lyttleton  was  convinced  the 

consent  to  hurt  a  hair  of* sir  Francis  house  would  render  a  more  grate- 

Burdett^s    head.    What    did  the  ful  service  to  their  constituents  by 

hon.  gentleman  or  his  friends  mean  rescinding  the  vote  in  favour  of  tfaA 

to  move  ?    He  called  upon  him  for  Walcheren  expedition,  than  by  prof 

an  answer ;  he  was  entitled  to  it.  voking  a  contest  respecting  the  ex« 

Mr.  L^ethbridge  would  state  what  istence  of  a  privilege  that  was  not 

bis  couftse  had  been,  and  what  were  attacked. 

his  intentions.     He  was  not  to  be  SirJ.  Newport  and  Mr.  W.  Smith 

forced  beyond  the  line  of  conduct  announced  theiir  intention  of  op» 

he  had  prescribed  to  himself.     He  posing  the  resolutions,  since  it  wae  - 

would  lay  the  resolutions  before  the  proposed  to  follow  diedi  up  by  a 

boose,  leaving  it  to  them  to  dispense  pnnisbfaent  not  warranted  by  the 

of  them  a»t&y  might  please.    If  ofiimsive  macter  coiUaiued  an  the 

they  were  adopted,  it  would  be  paper  on  the  table. 

Adi- 
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A  divisiOQ  took  place. 
Ayes     - 
Noes 


191 


IflakjorityngSLinsi  read-' 
ing   the  orders 
the  daf 

The  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr* 
Lethluridjge  were  then  agreed  to 
without  a  division. 

A  motion  for ,  the  commitment 
of  sir  F.  Burdett  to  the  To^er  wa« 
then  made  by  sir  R.  Saiii>biiryy  as 
we  are  informed ;  upon  which  a 
discussioa  of  some  length  took 
place. 

An  amendment  was  proposedy 
that  sir  F.  Burdett  be  reprimanded 
in  his  place;  upon  which  the  house 
divided,  . 

Ayes  -        -        •152 

Noes  .        -       ..       190 

Majority         -        -        38 
The  motion  for  commilment  to 
the  Tower  was  carried  witliout  a 
division. 

April  9.    The  speaker  rose,  a^ 
midst  cries ,of  "  Order !  order !"  at" 
the  bar,  to  state  to  the  house  how 
he  had  proceeded  in  consequence  of 
the  vote  ofthe  house  for  the  com- 
mitment of  sir  Francis  Burdett  to 
the  Tower.    At    half-past  seven 
o'clock  on  Friday  mointng  he  had 
Agned  the  warrant  of  commitment, 
ami  delivered  it  to  the  sergeant  to 
be  carried  intp  imntediate  ezecu* 
tion,  with  a  specific  direction  not  to 
delay  the  execution  of  it  beyond  ten 
o'clock  thaf    day.    The  sergeant 
was  in  attendance,  and  would  re- 
port how  he  had  proceeded  in  con- 
fie<uieDce  of  these  directions.    Bui 
before  that  report  was  made  he  had 
to  state,  thai  late  on  Friday  even* 
iag  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
sir  Francis  ^urdett,  containix^  a 
desire  ^lat  it  might  be  read  to  the 
hmm.    If  it  was  the  pleasore  of 


the  hoQse  he  would  read  that  letter, 
but  it  must  be  at  their  request  if  he    ^ 
did  read  it,  because  the  matter  did 
not  rest  with  him. 

Mr.  Freema^tle  wished  to  know 
at  what  hour  on  Friday  the  speaker 
had  received  the  letter  ? 

The  speaker  replied,  -that  he 
thought  he  had  suted  that  he  had 
received  it  on  Friday  evening,  and 
at  a  late  hour.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  state  the  precise  hour,  for 
the  house  would,  he  hoped,«do  him 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  of  every 
part  of  these  transactions  that  had 
come  within  his  cognizance  he  ha4 
taken  notes.  The  hour  was  ten 
o'clock.  The  letter  had  been  left 
for  him  by'  two  gentlemen,  who 
desired  to  know  whether  there  was . 
any  answer  ?  He  had  read  the  let- 
ter, and  then  desired  an  intimation 
to  be  given  that  there  was  no  anr 
swer. 

The  hous^  having  agreed  that 
the  lettershould  be  read,  the  speaker 
read  it  accordii^ly.  The  follow* 
ing  is  a  copy  :— 

"-Sir, — ^When  I  was  returned  in 
due  form  by  the  electors  of  West*  * 
niinster,  they  imagined  they  had 
chosen  me  as  their  trustee  in  a 
house  of  commons,  to  maintain  the 
laws  and -liberties  of  the  land.  Hav. 
ing  accepted  that  trust,  I  never 

WILL  BETRAY  IT. 

**  I  have  also,  as  a  dutiful  sub- 
ject, taken  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  king  to  obey  his  laws ;  and  I. 
never  will  consent,  by  any  act  of 
mine,  to  obey  any  set  of  men  who, 
contrary  to  those  laws,  shall  under 
any  pretence  whatever  assume  the 
power  of  die  king. 

<'  Powep  and  privilege .  are  BOt 
the  same  things,  and  ought  not  at 
any  time  to  be  confounded  toj^e- 
ther.  Privikige  is  an  ezemptioa 
from  power,  and  wa^  by  law  se» 
cured  to  the  third  branch  of  the 

legis. 
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legislature  in  order  to  protect  them, 
that  they  might  safely  protect  the 
people,  not  to  give  them  powe;*  to 
destroy  the  people. 

'♦  Your  warrant,  sir,  I  belleve> 
you  know  to  be  illegal — I  know  it 
to  be  so.  To  superior  force  I  must 
fubmit — but  I  will  not,  and  dare 
not  incur  the  danger  of  continuing 
voluntarily  to  make  one  of  any 
association,  or  set  of  men,,  who 
shall  assume  illegally  the  whole 
power  of  the  realm,  and  who  have 
no  more  right  to  take  myself,  or 
any  one  of  my  constituents,  by  force, 
than  I  or  they  possess  to  take  any 
of  those  who  are  now  guilty  of 
this  usurpation  ;  and  1  would  con- 
descend to  accept  the  meanest  of- 
fice that  would  vacate  niv  seat, 
being  more  desirous  of  getting  out 
of  my  present  association  than  other 
men  may  be  desirous  of  getting 
profitably  into  it. 

"**  Sir,  this  is  not  a  letter  in  an- 
swer to  a  vote  of  thanks,  it  is  in 
answer  tb  a  vote  of  a  very  different 
kind— I  know  not  'what  to  call  it — 
but  since  you  have  begun  this 
correspondence  with  me,  I  must 
beg  you  to  read  this,  my  janswer, 
to  those  under  whose  order  you 
have  commenced  it.  I  remain,  sir, 
#  "Your  most  obed.  humb.  servant, 
"  Francis  Burdett. 
«  Piccadilly,  Jpriieth,  1810." 

The  speaker,  when  he  had  fi- 
nished reading  the  letter,  said,  that 
the  next  thing  tq  be  considered  was, 
whether  it  should  lie  on  the  table  ? 
This  too  must  be  decided  by  a 
vote. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  rose,  and  observed,  tliat  the 
best  way  would  be  not  to  say  a 
single  syllable  on  the  subject  of  the 
letter  at  present.  He  should  there^ 
fbre  simply  move,  that  it  be  laid  on 
thfe  table,  to  be  considered  on  a  fu* 
ture  occasion. 


Mr.  Charles  Wynne  sugg^ted 
that  it  would  be  better  even  to  ad- 
journ  the  debate  on  the  question^ 
that  tht  letter  be  laid  on  the  table 
until  the  next  day,  and  be  moved 
accordingly. 

This  motion  was  agreed  to  with- 
out any  opposition. 

The  speaker  next  requested  lea^e 
to  suggest,  that  this  would  be  the 
most  convenient  time  for  receiving 
the  report  of  the  sergeant. 

The  Serjeant  was  called  to  the 
bar. 

The  speaker-*-"  Serjeant,  you 
are  directed  to  report  to  the  house 
the  circumstances  attending  the 
execution  of  the  warrant  for  the 
commitment  of  sir  Francis  Burdett 
to  the  Tower,  delivered  to  you  on 
Friday  morning." 

The  Serjeant,  after  an  apology 
for  not  having  his  notes  of  liis  pro- 
ceedings  so  well   airart)?cd*  :»<?  he 
could  have  wished,  stated,  th.it  he 
had  gone  to  sir  Francis  Burdett^s 
house  on  Friday  morning  with  two 
messengers,  when   he  was  told  by 
a  servant,. that  sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  not   at  home;  he  then  went 
to  his  own  house,  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  sir  Francis  Burdett,  telling 
him,  that  he  had  called  on  him  to 
apprehend  him  and  convey  hina  to 
the  Tower,  in  execution  of  a  war- 
rant   from    the    speaker    of    the 
house  of  commons  for  that  purpose. 
He  stated  to  sir  Francis,    at  the 
same  time,  that  he  wished  to  con* 
suit   his  convenience  as  much  as 
lay  in  his  power.     This  he  had  sent 
by  Mr.  Clementspn,  the    deputy- 
sergeant,    desiring    him   again  to 
ask  if  sir  Francis  Burdett  was  at 
home.     At  four  o'clock  on   Fri- 
day   afternoon    he    was   told    at 
the  house  of  commons,    that  ^ 
Francis    Burdett    had,  returned. 
He  then  went  to  sir  Francis-  Bur^ 
dett's  house,  and  saw  sir  *Francf ^ 

who 
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who  told  him  that  he  would  be  on  the  Hle^ltty  '6f  fii^  trarrant; 
ready  to  receive  him  at  eleven  H^  (the  seifi^eaftt)  then  went  to 
o'clock  the  next  (Saturday)  mom-  the  secretary  of  state's  office  to 
in^.  He  left  him .  at  tnat  time  make  arrangements  as  to  the  fiMTce 
with  the  impression  that  sir  Francis  which  would  be  required  to  enjibir 
woald  go  with  him  to  the  Tower  him  to  execute  the  warratit.  <Con7 
peaceably  at  the  'time  stated.  'He  siderin^,  however^  the  latenei^  of 
had  assented  to  this  delay  because  the  hour,  it  being  then  aboUt  9in9 
he  had  the  speaker's  directions  to  o'clock,  and  no  .armiigeme^nt  JiaKt 
conduct  himself  to  sir  Francis  ing  been  ,inade  with  the  lo^4 
Burdett  with' all  the  delicacy  con*  mayor  for  a  force  t<i  accompany 
sisteni  with  the  due  .  discharge  of  him  when  he  should  have  eatet^i 
his  duty,  and  because  he  himself  the  confines  of  the  city»  he  det^r* 
wished  to  show  every  possible  re-  mined  to  put  off  the  -  execution  of 
spect  to  a  meniber  of  parliament,  the  warrant  till  half  pajst  slxoQthe 
Indeed,  though  he  had  attempted  following  morning  ( S^urday ) « .  la 
to  execute  the  wjirrant  that  night,  the  mean  tin>e  he  applied  hiqgi^eU' 
it  would  not  have  been  in  his  power  to  the  arrangement  of  the  nefcesr 
to  succeed,  as  there^was  a  large  lary  force  at  the  secretai-y  of  state*! 
mob  at -the  door,  and  he  had  not  office,  and -sent  Mr*  Clementson  to 
at  that  time  the  requisite  assistance,  the  lord-mayor  for  the  sanne-  pur* 
conceiving  that  sir  Francis  wotild  pose.  Athalf  pastdx^n  SatCirday 
have  obeyed  without  any  resist-  morning  he  went  to  sir  Fr^RtJs 
aoce.  From  sir  Francis  Burdetc*5  Burdett's  house,  and  was  told  at 
house  he  went  to  the  speaker,  and  the  door  that  he  was  not  at  home* 
acquainted  him  with  what  had  and  that  the  servant  did  not  know 
passed,  stating  that  it  had  been  ar-  when  he  would  return.  Coikcelv^ 
ranged  that  sir  J^rancis  was  to  go  ins;  that  sir  Francis  had  l^osxO  CO 
widi  him  at  eleven  the  next  day  to  Wimbiedon,  he  set  off  lor  th^t 
the  Tower.  The  speaker  advised  pl^ce,  leaving  a  messenger  in,  .sir 
him  to  execute  his  wan-ant  rmme-  Francis  Burdett's  halK  At  Wwft- 
dtately,  and  to  apply  at  die  secre-  .bled on  he  was.  cold  that  sir  FranOils 
tary  of  state's  office  for  whatevei*  was  not  there.  He  then  went  to 
assistance  might*  be'  necessary.  He  his  own  hoate,  and  staid  tliere  a 
then  went  to  the  secretary  of  state's  •  short  time.  He  was  told  in  the 
office,  where  he  was  detained  some  course  of  the  day  that  sir.  Francis- 
time.  He  next  called  at  sir  Fran-  had  been  seen  in  the  street.  He 
cis  Burdett's  house,  stated  to  him  proceeded  to  his  ho<}se,  and  fouad 
that  he  ua^  under  the  necessity  of  the  door  a  little  opc^n,  but  with  a 
executing  his  warrant  at  an  earlier  chain  across.  A  servant  told ihifi^ 
hour  than  that  which  had  be^n  that  he  could  not  come  in  there, 
mentioned,  and  sho^^^ed  him  the  and^  immediately  shut  the  do.^^ 
^^arranti  whichheread.  Sir  Fran-  against  him.  On  "the  morning  of , 
cis  then  said,  that  he  disputisd  the  the  following  day,  which  v^fts 
legality  of  the  warrant,  and  that  Sunday,  about  seven  o^clock,  he 
nothing  short  of  actual  force  would  went  again  to  the  hoase  wiilitbe 
make  him  accompany  the  ser-.  police  officers*  knocked  s&ye^l 
geanty  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  times,  but .  could  gain  no  adnsit* 
resist  as  far  as  wasi  in  his  power,  tance/  and  withdrew.  Mr* '  CJe- 
Sir  Francis  stated  at  the  same  time, .  nientson  and  him«lf*  by  tnrn^,  con- 
diat  he  had  written  ta  the  speaker  unued  nev  during  the  rest  of  the 
ISIO.  H  day 
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day  and  night,  fcartng  nicssengc« 
to    watch    the    approaches  to    sir 
Francis's  hoase.     On  JSaturday  or 
Sunday    morning  (ws    could  not 
'  %<di  certainty  collect  which),  hav- 
ing some  doubts  how  fja-  he  was 
warranted   in   making  a    forcible 
entry  Into   the  house,  he  -sent  to 
tK«^dl!tOfney-general  for   his   opl- 
bkMi  on  that  point*  •  On  that  opi-' 
Mtbn  he   had    acted  this  morning. 
H<l  had  arranged  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  that  a  cWll  and  miii*- 
lary  forie  should  attend  him.     He 
Went  to   the  house  that  morning 
tit  tch  o'clock  ivith  the  police  oftii 
c^f  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
-and    iniantry.     He  forced  an   civ 
<trante  into  the  house  witli  the  po» 
lice^  ^filters,  and  proceeded  to  the 
TOom  where  sir  Fnincis  was-     He 
told  him  that  he  must  go  with  him 
iiaittediately,  and    that  resistance 
was  quite    useless.       Sir   Fnincis 
^k6dhkn  to  show  him  his  warrant, 
aud  he  told  him  that  he  arrested 
iiim  in  virtue  of  the  warrant  which 
<he  bad  before  seen  and  re;id.     Sir 
Francis'  then  'got    into    the   car- 
riage, which  had    been  provided 
-for  the  purpose,  and  he  delivered 
btm  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
•ff  It  should  appear  that  he  had  er- 
red, or  had  been  remiss  in  the  exe- 
rtion df  his  duty,  he  misted  the 
house  would  give  him  credit   for 
'kaving  acted  from  the  best  motives. 
'Ic  would  be  considered  that   die 
•case   was   wholly,    unprecedented, 
and  thtit  he  had  acted  from  that 

•  respect'  and  delicacy  which  he 
thought  It  became  him  to  feel  for 
a  Biember  of-  parliament.  When 
«ir  F.  told  him  that,  he  would  be^ 

•  ready  "to  receivo   him    at   eleven' 
4>^(flock  on  Saturday  morning,  he 

'-Msenainly  *  understood  that    he  ip- 
'  lietided   to   go   with  -  him'  without 

-naking  any  reststanceJ  • 

Q.    Wken  the   speaker  desired' 

you  to  go  to  U)e  secceiary  of  staae's 
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office^  did  you  not  state  that  sir 
Francis  intended  to  resh»t?  A.  No* 
I  only  told  him  that  eleven  o'clock 
next  morning  was  Bsed  upon  as  the 
time  for  conveying  air  Francis 
to*  the  Tower. 

The  speaker  here   adverting  t9 
the  incouststency  betxveen  the  last 
and  the  first  part  of  ihe  evidence, 
as  to  the  information  respecting  the 
intended  resistance,  begged    leave 
to  call  to  the  sergeant's  recollcc- 
tton  the   exact    particulars  of  his 
communication    wich     him.     He 
(the   speaker)    had    directed   the 
sergeant  to  serve  the  warrant  be- 
fore ten  oVlock,  and  not  to  wait 
till  mid-diy  hours.     The  next  in- 
tercourse took  place  while  he  was 
sitting  at  that  t'.ible  (immediatjely 
before  the  house  was  formed    on 
Friday),  when  he  understood  that 
the   'serg.unt    was    preparing   to 
make   a    rc|x>il:    that  sir    Francis 
had .  been   seized*     He  sent  word 
to  the  sergeant  not  to  srop  there  to 
make  his   report,   but  .to  proceed 
to  fake  him  to  the  Tower  irnme- 
'diately.      He  heard  nothing   fur^ 
ther    about    the    matter   tiS    five 
o'clock,  when  the  house  was  sitting 
in   a    committee*      The   sergeant 
wished  to  speak  with  him,  and  he 
went  to  a  private  room   for  that  , 
purpose,     and     his     first    words 
were,  **  Where  is   the    receipt  of 
the    lieutenant    of  the    Tower?" 
The  sergeant  then  stated,  that  he 
had  arranged  with  sir  Fr>ancis  that 
he  should    go  to  the   Tower    at 
eleven  the  next  day.     His  answer 
was,  *«  Possibly  you  may  be  sent  to 
-  the  Towor  by  that  time ;  your  bn- 
siinttss  is  to  execute  your  warrant-^ 
'nnd  [  would  advise  y»u  to  do  it 
1  before  the  dark  hoars;"     The  next 
•  time  the  sergeant  came  to  him  was 
the .  first  occasion  when  any  inti- 
mntron  was  given  him  of  die  in- 
tention torcs'St. 

*    Qf  Whi^A  did  the  sergeant  go  to 

^       the 
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tf^e  s^r^cary  of  state's  office  ?  A. 
Abc^ut  nine  o'clock* 

Q.  What  conversation  took 
place?  A.  Mr.  Perceval  said— 
**  Well,  Mr.  Colman,  have  you  ex- 
ecuted the  warrant  ?  "  Witness  an- 
swered that  be  had  not,  as  he  did 
not  thint  it  justified  him  in  search- 
ing?. 

Q.  Was  that  the  substance  of 
your  conference?  A.  Yes;  with 
the  addition. that  Mr.  Perceval  ad- 
vised me  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
ittomey-generaj . 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  opinion  of 
the  attorney-general  accordingly  ? 
A.  Yes.  I  laid  the  case  before  the 
attorney-gen«ral  oh  S<iturday,  and 
received  his  answer  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Have  you  that  ca-e  and  opi- 
nion ?  A.  I  have  the  opinion. 

The  warrant  to  the  sergeant-at- 
arnis  was  then  read,  with  the  ppi- 
nion  of  the  attorney-general  upon 
the  legality  of  enforcing  it.     The 
opinion  went  to  siate,  that  in  the 
case  submitted,    no    instance  was 
stated  where  the  execution  of  such 
a  warrant  took  place  under  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  door  of  the  indi- 
vidual's house  being  broken  for  the 
Earpose  of  getting  an  entrance.  He 
elieved  there  was  no  such    pre- 
cedent.   The  ciise  must  therefore 
t)e  con«idered  upon  the  only  prin- 
ciple which    cQuld  be  analogous^ 
namely,  the  course  of  proceedings 
in  the  execution  of  warrants,  where 
the  king  was  a  party.      In  such 
cases  it  was  understood  and  sanc- 
tioned, that  the  persons  appointed 
to  execute   such    warrs\nts   ntight 
force  the  outer  doorj   the    same 
privilege  in  tlie  process  was  next 
allowed    where  subjects   were  the 
party.    Reasoning  upon  that  ana« 
^^gy»   ^H^  in  the  absence  of  any 
direct  case,  he    did    not  see  why 
such  a  warrant  as  that  directed  to 
4tt  sergeant  should  not  b»  «xf[c\^t#4 


in  the  same  manner  that  a  crimi- 
nal process,  where   the  king  was 
the  prosecutor,  would  be  carried 
into  effect.     It  was  in  that  view 
the  present  case  could  only  be  con*  , 
sidered,  there  being  no  direct  au- 
thority to  support  Its  exercise.     It 
was  to  be  observed,  that  the  fullest 
notice  should  be  given  to  the  in- 
dividual whose  person  was  to  be 
seized^  of  the  purport  of  their  com- 
ing.      He    also   was   of  opinion,  . 
that  the  proper  officer  might  call  to 
his  aid  all   species  of  aid,  military 
as  well  as  civil;     He  did  not  think 
that  it  should  be  executed  at  night ; 
biit  in  case  of  any  rescue   he  Was 
fully  of  opinion  that  it  was  per- 
fectly legal  to  break  in  and  search, 
not  only  the  houses  of  the  indivi-i  ^ 
dual  rescued,  but  of  any  other  per- 
son where  there  was  a  justifiable 
suspicion  to  suppo^  that  he '  was 
concealed.- 

The  ^chancellor   of    the  exche- 
quer, in   his   interview   with    the 
sergeant,     expressed   his   surprise, 
that  he  had  not  executed  ^he  war- 
rant when   he    had    seen    sir    F. 
.'Burdett,  at  all  events  that  he  had 
not  touched  him.      The  sergeant 
asked  Mr.  Perceval  for  his  advice 
relative  to  the  legality  of  breaking 
the    outer    dooK      Mr.    Perceval 
would  give  no  advice ;  but  stated, 
that  whatever  doubts  might  exist 
as  to  forcing  the  outer  door,  there 
could,  not,  m  his.  opinion,  be  anf 
relative  to  all  the  interior  doors  in 
the  house.     The  chancellor  of  th^ 
exchequer  further  stated,    that  he 
( the  sergeant)  had  the  duty  tg  exer- 
cise, and  that  if  he  haid  doubts  upon 
the  legality  of  enforcing  the  war- 
rant, it  was  his  best  course  to  take 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  lawyer. 
He  recommended  the  attorney-ge- 
neral.    Mr.  Perceval,  althougrine 
would  have  thou^lit  himself  justi- 
fied ia  breaking  the  outirr  door,  if 
'      ^   HU  It 
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k  was  his  province  to  execute  the 
warrant,  still  would  not  from  him- 
self give  any  advice  to  the  sergeant. 

Lord  Ossulston.-— Suppose  yoii 
had  all  tlie  military  means,  fur- 
nished by  the  secretary  of  state,  did 
you  not  feel  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  execution  rest  upon  yourself, 
so  mucht  l^hat  if  resistance  had 
been  made,  and  death  ensued,  the 
warrant  being  afterwards  found  il- 
legal, would  vou  not  have  consi- 
dered yourself  subject  to  an  indict- 
xhent  for  murder  ?  A.I  did  cer- 
tainly conceive  myself  the  respon- 
sible pefwn. 

In  answer  to  a  question  fronri 
Mr.  Adam,  the  sergeant  stated, 
that  he  had,  on  Smiday,  seen  the 
sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex 
1(1  front  of  sir  Francis  Bnrdett*s 
house ;  and  that,  after  he  had 
shown  them  the  warrant,  they  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  support 
him,  upon  the  supposition  that  sir 
F.  Burdett  came  out  of  his  house. 

Q.  Were  you  not  told  at  the  se- 
cretary of  state's  office,  on  Friday, 
that  through  your  jiegligence  in 
the  execution  of  your  duty  you 
must  be  considered  as  responsible 
for  all  the  consequences?  A.  I 
think  I  was  told  so,  and  I  felt  the 
justice  of  the  observation.  I  thin  k  I 
iaid  so,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

The  attomey-gcnersd  stated,  that 
on  Ffiday,  morning — on  recollec- 
tion he  begged  to  say  Saturday — ^he 
attended  the  cabinet  council,  and 
being  called  upon  for  his  opinion 
as  to  the  legality  of  breaking  open 
the  outer  door  of  sir  Francis  Bur- 
Vlett's  house,  in  order  to  execute 
the  speaker's  warrant,  he  request- 
ed time  to  consider  it.  He  felt  it 
to  be  quite  a  new  question;  and 
being  unacquainted  with  any  case 
in  which  such  a  difficulty  arose  in 
tht  mode  of  executing  such  a  war- 
rant, ht  had  no  precedent  to  re&r 
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to ;  but  reasoning  from  analogy  as 
"to  other  warrants,  the  tendency  of 
his  opmion  was,  that  the  door  ought 
to  be  broke  open  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  this  warrant.  This 
impression  was  the  result  of  the 
best  consideration  which  he-could 
give  to  the  case,  and  therefore  he 
told  the  sergeant-a-arms  that  be 
would  be  justified  in  breaking  open 
the  door..  But  at  the  same  time 
he  stated  .that  he  could  give  no 
decided  opinion ;  as  far,  howe^r, 
as  his  opinion  went,  which  i^ts 
grounded  not  upon  authority,  but 
reasoning,  he  thought  the  door 
might  be  broke  open. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Whitbread)  Have 
you  stated  all  that  passed  at  the 
council  upon  the  subject  of -this 
warrant  ?  A.  I  also  stated  to  the 
sergeant-at-arms  the  consequences 
of  so  executing  the  warrant  if  not 
justified  in  law.  If  a  conflict  were 
to  ensiy  from  which  any  death 
should  follow,  I  observed,  that 
the  sergeant  would  or  would  not  be 

i'ustified  according  as  the  model 
lave  described  of  executing  the 
warrant  should  be  deemed  legal 
or  illegal ;  and  I  think  I  also  sta- 
ted, that  if  any  thing  should  bap* 
pen  to  the  sergeant  himself,  it  must 
depend  upon  the  legality  or  ille- 
giility  of  tlie  mode  otexecuting  the 
warrant,  whether  at1)r  person  should 
be  criminally  responsible  for  the 
consequences. 

Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  that  if 
the  house  were  now  in  possession 
of  all  the  information  desired  upon 
this  subject,  he  would  move  to  have 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence  printed. 
'  A  membfer  moved,  that  ine  mes- 
senger who  accompanied  die  ser- 
geant-at-arms to  sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett's  house  on  Friday  night  should 
be  called  in  and  examined. 

Mr.  Jacob,  in  rising  to  second 
this  'motion^  -took  occasion  to  ob. 
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serve,  that  the  inquiry  should  take 
a  wider  range  than  gentlemen  ap- 
peared to  have  •  ift  contemplation. 
The  object  of  all  the  interrogato- 
ries seemed  to  be  to  crimtnate  the 
sergeant*at-armsy  the  itiinisters,  or 
the  law-ofl|cei,'Jnd  for  this  purpose 
only  tone  witness  was  exaniiiied. 
Nothing  had  as  yet  been  gone  into 
to  affect  the  criminality  of  the  pri- 
soner, or  to'  ejpose  any  of  his  secret 
advisers,  whether  members  of  that 
hoase  or  not*  He  only  meant  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  extending  in- 
quiry upon  this  subject,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  any  member  of 
that  house,  or  who,  had  recently 
advised  sir  Francis  Burdett  to  re- 
sist the  authority  of  the  speaker's 
warrant.  It,  appeared  to  him  that 
the  house  had  at  least  as  much 
ri^ht  to  call  upon  any  member  to 
violate  his  confidential  counsels 
^th  sir  Francis  Burdett,  as  it  had 
to  call  upon  the  law  officer  of  the 
crown  to  violate  his  consultations 
with  the  king^s  cabinet. 

This  speech  excited  a  warm  dis- 
cussioDy  and  the  honourable  mem- 
ber dUdaimed  all  personal  allusion. 

Sir  John  Anstruther  adverted 
to  the  evidence  uf  the  sergeant, 
and  appealed  to  the'  house,  if 
it  did  appear  from  that  evidence 
that  ministers  had  not  taken  any 
steps  whatever  to  provide  against 
consequences,  which  might  haVe 
been  so  easily  foreseen*  The  *  opi- 
nion of  the  attorney-general  was 
not  taken  until  lace  on  Saturday. 
Why  was  not  that  opinion  taken  on 
Friday  morning,and forthwith  acted 
upon?  Ifit  had  been  taken  and  acted 
npon,what  might  it  not  have  saved? 
•^-The  confusion  of  two  days,  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  king's  subjects. 
He  censured  the  sort  of  advice 
given  to  the  sergeant  by  the  mi- 
n»t«rs :  it  amounted  to  th'^s — **  Qo 
3nd  execute    your   warrant,    you 


shall  have  all  pessible  aid  both 
civil  and  military — ^but  then  we 
can't^.say  how  far  you  may  law*- 
fully  go — Never  mind,  however,  do 
your  duty,  and  'tis  no  matter  whe- 
ther in  the  event  you  are  .hanged 
or  not  for  the  attempt." 

Mr.  Whitbread  moved  that  the 
papers,  evidence,  &c.  be  printed ; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

April  lOtli.  Mr.  Curwen  propo- 
sed  that  the  debate  be  re^^umcd  ; 
which  being  agreed  to. 

The  speaker  stated,  that  the  ques* 
tion  wai,  whether  sir  F.  Burdett's 
letter  should  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr,  Curwen  then  rose  and  obsexv- 
ved,  that  if  he  had  thought  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  had  intended  to 
have  denied  the  authority  of  that 
house  entirely  to  imprison,  he  would 
not  have  voted  on  a  former  occasion 
as  he  had  done.  The  language  of 
the  letter,  before    complained    of 

that  house,  he  had   imagined. 
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might  have  proceeded  from  a 
.  warmth  of  feeling  without  any  dis- 
respect being  intended ;  but  after 
what'  had  passed  ^ince,  he  could 
hardly  doubt  what  the  prihcifJ6) 
and  feelings  of  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet were.  No  maii  felt  more 
fitrongly  than  he  had  done,  the  pro- 
priety of  a  moderate  reform  of  that 
house,  in  order  to  secuiF.e  that  confi- 
dence from  the  people  upon  which' 
its  strength  and  its  utility  so  mate- 
rially depended.  Biit  he  could  not 
agree  thac'this  would  be  best  effcct- 
ecl  by  tlje  endeavour  to  bring  the 
whole  house  of  commons  into  con* 
tempt. 

Whatever  might  be  his  opinion  of 
the  administration,  he  must  support 
the  government.  The  times  were 
altered,  and  till  these  changed  again, 
he  would  not  moot  any  thing  that 
had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  government  in  gene* 
ral.    When  the  eftcts  of  ferment 
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]  were  gone  by,  he  should  then  think 
himself  at  liberty  to  blame  any 
pan  of  the  conduct  of 'the  admini- 
stration in  this  business  that  appear- 
ed tQ  him  to  deserve  censure^^ 
though  he  mast,  for  the  present, 
support  it,  Thinking  that  th^ 
course  most  becoming  the  dienity 
of  the  house  would'  be  to  take  no 
notice  of  this  letter,  he  moved,  that 
die  further  consideration,  of  it  be 
adjourned  Am  die^  or  ti^l  tliis  day 
dx  months. 

A  very,  long*  debate  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  yrhich  Mr.  Perceval 
moved,  "That  the  letter  which  sir 
Francis  Burdett  had  written  to  die 
speaker  was  a  high  aggravation  of 
his  offence  \  but  it  appearing  fiom 
the  report  of  the  sergeant  that  the 
warrant  for  his  commitment  to  the 
Tower  had  been  executed,  this 
house  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
proceed  any  further  o^  the  said  let- 
ter," The  consideration  of  thfit  letr 
,  ter  might  be  important  at  a  future 
.  opportunity  ;  for  instance,  if  an  ap- 
plication should  be  made  for  the 
discharge  of  the  writpr. 

Mr,  Whitbread  could  fiot  upon 
principle  assent  to  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman's  motion.  He  was 
flad  to  find  that  the  right  honoura- 
le  gentleman  was  at  length  willing 
to  attend  to  the  expediency ;  that 
he  and  his  friends  were  disposed  tp 
consider  consequenpes  \  ths^t  they 
were  come  to  their  senses,  and  felt 
that  they  ought  to  have  foreseen 
and  provided. agaipst  resistance  to 
the  speaker's  warrant.  He  thought 
that  from  the  beginning  the  right 
honourable  genueman  ^ught  to 
have  seen  reason  to  apprehend  that 
|he  execution  of  the  warrant  would 
have  been  resisted.  Sir  Frappis  , 
Surdett's  declared  opinion  of  the 
character  of  the  warrant  was  cal- 
fiilated  to  induce  tb^  apprehension, 
^i^  y^t  H  af  f  ^rp^  ^^at  t Jie  right 


honourable  »enllemAn  was  qnfte 
unprepared  for  the  event  .This  form* 
ed  a  serious  ground  of  complaint 
against  himj  out  there  was  another 
ground  of  complaint.  It  would 
oe  recollected,  that  when  the  honour- 
able baronet  actually  resisted  the 
warrant,  the  case  \v;is  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman 3  and  his  answer 
was,  that  he  knew  not  whi^t  advice 
to  give,  as  there  was  no  precedent 
whatever  in  which  this  warrant  had 
been  resisted.  Now  he  put  it  tp 
the  right  honcuf-able,  gentleman 
personally,  professionally,  and  offi- 
cially, whether,  upon  abandoning 
the  law  to  pursue  politics,  it  did  not 
become  his  duty  to  stddy  parliamen- 
tary history  with  somewhat  more 
attention.  In  point  of  fact,  there 
was  a  precedent  of  the  speaker's  ■ 
warrant  having  been  resisted  long 
before  thjt  issued  against  sir  Fran- 
cis  Burdett,  whose  manner  of  actr 
ing  he  Was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  justify,  and  that  resistance  was 
Accompanied  by  contempt.  *  But 
in  this  precedent  how  did  the  house 
proceed?  Why,  they  voted  that  the 
party  so  resisting  vv'as  sick:  Such 
was  the  mode  by  which  thie  honse 
averted  any  conflict  upon  that  oc, 
casion..  But  yet,  ^s  tO  the  prrvi, 
leges  of  the  house,  he  was  as  ready 
as  any  man  to  maintain  them,  and 
that  the  warrant  of  the  speaker  was 
complete;  that  if  good  for  any 
thing  it  was  good  for  every  things 
and  that  it  auijjorized  the  breaking 
open  of  Qcors,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to.  enforcp  its  execution.  If  it 
were  not  invested  with  that  authot 
rity,  what,  he  would  ask,  was  to 
become  of  the  most  important 
functions  pf  that  house?  How 
were  witnesses  to  be  brought  to  fh^ 
bar,  as  an  the  recent  investigation 
respecting,  the  Duke  of  York? 
|iow  was  t)ie  house  to  co|ne  at  ra^ 
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xioas  points  of  information  material  iffliiebt  however^  upon  a  genexU  ^ 
to  the  perfoimance of  its  first  duties?  priacipl^  he  could  a^er  conieift  - 
In  a  word,  if  the  spenker'^  warrant    tp  vote.  .  . 

were  not  omnipotent,  what  was  to        The  attorney-general  saidy  durit 
become  of   the  inquisitorial  cha«    if  the  oiccasion  should  a^n  oecurt ' 
racier  of  that  house  ?    It  was  im*    he  would  gire  the  same  vote  )ikJ 
possible  that  the  people  cotili  be  «o    had  already  given.     The  hoiio«ira*>  > 
insensible  to  their  own  best  interests    ble    baronet  had   been    conviiBtCf£: 
—could   Ije  so  besotted  as  to  en-    of  an  offence  cognizable  by  thfct  - 
tertain  a  wish  of  wrenching  from    house;     an    offence    that   in    his^ 
the  house   a  power  so  esseutinl  to    mind  went  to  set  at  nought  the^ 
all  the  good  pur|>oses  of  its  histitu*    authority  of  that  house :  for  if  the 
tion.     Let  it  be  recollected,  that    doctrine  of  the  honourable  baronet 
although  the  house   of  commons    could  be  est2ibltsl)ed,  the  priTileges : 
bad  erred  from  its  duty  in  many    of  th^t  house  were  at  an  end,. and* 
instances,  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  depri-    its  authority  of  cotirse,  which  could 
▼ed  of  those  privileges  which  were    be  supported  only  by   the,  matnte« 
indispensable  to  its  urili t  j  and  power^    nance  of  t hose  pri  v i^eges.  He  would 
when  it  should  become  mi)re  con*    ai^k  those  gentlemen  who  had  been 
formable  to  the  opinion  and  the  in*    so  anxious  for  a  vote  oi^  reprimand 
terest  of  the  people.  •  ^  iu  preference  to  that  of  commtt'i 

Havmg  taken  a  luminous  view    ment»  supposing  diat  the  majority* 
of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  of    of  that  nouse  had  been  of   their, 
all  the  evils  resulting  fro/n  this  busi-    opinion,  in  what  manner  did  they 
nesst  he  said,  of  the  two  propositions    think  that  reprimand  would  havel 
before  the  hguse,  he  confessed  tliat    been  received  ?      The  honourable: 
he  should   prefer  that  for  an  ad*    baronet  would  have  looked  doiva 
joumment.     To  the  chancellor  of    upon  such  %'  censure  with  feelings, 
the .  exchequer's    observatfon,  that    very  opposite  to  those  necessary  tm  " 
the  letter  of  sir   Francis  Burdett    be  entertamed  by  the  object  of- » 
should  be  inserted  upon  the  jour*    reprimand,  in  order  to  make  t&oA 
nals«  with  the  opinion  of  the  house    reprimand  effectual.    ThathQn9Ut>4 
upon  it,  in  order  to  be  referred  to    able  baronet  woiild  have  looked 
in  the  event  of  any  application  from    upon  it  as  if  a  man  of  rank  and 
the  honourable  baronet  for  his  re*  eminence  \ias  reprimanded  by  bU 
lease  from  the  Tower,  he  should    servanu  in  bifi  servants'  halL    Fot 
onlr  say  that,  in  the  first  place,    this,  and  the  other  reasons,  he  had 
such  an  application  did  not  appear    already  stated,  he  .never  sbould'ra* 
to  be  at  all  likely.    But,  if  it  were    gret  the  vote  he  had  given  for  com^ 
made ;  if  the  honourable  baronet    mitment  to  the  Tower,  though  M 
manifested  any  disposition  tp  make    man  deplored  more  senstbly-  thaft 
a  proper  concession  to  the  authority    he  did,  the  fatal  consequences  thftt 
of  «the  house,  he  should  be  willing    had   resulted   from  carrying  <thac 
to  have  this  letter  forgotten  alto-    measure  into  execution.  .  -, 

gether.  Indeed,  upon  every  con*  Tlie  honourable  Mr.  LyCtleeoB 
<aieraUon  of  policy  and  experience,  thought,  that  if  ever  there4iad  beeA 
the  house  should  decline  to  pot  a  questi;>n  that  calledfor  unanimity, 
this  letter  on  the  journals.  He  it  was  the  one  under  oontideraciont 
wooU  diercibre  oppose  Ac  right  The  house  was  bound  to  cjujittu 
l>0BOiirable  gentleman's  motion,  fot    its  resentment  at  the  proceediiig  i 

H#         -   .       and 
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aibf-QiD  stnjnglj.did-  hefed  on  the    rnost  foul,  false,  antd  scandalous  li* 
sttbjfict;,  that  be  wasjbound  to  de*    bels  upon  tlie  British  govenunent 
clare  himself  called  on,  s^nd  detei**    and  nation  ;  a  paper  printed  in  the 
zitetd  ioTesent  it.     This  sentiment    English  language  no  doubt  with  a 
he:iroQld:aatutter.but  with  regret,    view   to  be    circulated    in    these 
TUose  gentlemen  who    were   ac-    realms.    Was  this  the  manner,  by 
quainted:^  with  the    engaging  'and    the  introduction  of  foreign'  libels 
afadiable  manners   of  that  honour*-    and  *  treasons,  that .  the  liberty  or 
^ble 'baronet  would   give  him  ere-    public  spirit  of  the  country  was  to 
dit  for  the  reluctance  he  felt  on  this'  be    asserted   and    animated  i    All 
occasion.     Whatever  he  felt  him*,   such  proceedings  of  the  honourable 
self  bound  to  say  was  wrung  from  -  baronet  he  should   disclaim,  and  ' 
hbn  by  the  strongest   conviction,-   was  determined  to  oppose  him  in 
and'a' conscientious  sense  of  public    every  instarce. 
duty.'  ,  J         '         ■  .  He  should  vote  for  the  amend* 

b  Amongst  the  grounds  of  com-    ment,  as  the  stronger  measure. > 
plaint  which  he  had  against  the  ho-        Many  other  members  spoke  on 
itourabletbaroner,  he  could  not  pass    this  occasion,  and  several  amend- 
over  his  implied  promise  to    (he.  ments  were  proposed;  but  at  length 
sergeant*at-arms,     to    accompany    it  was  agreed  Oiat  the  letter 'of  sir 
him  to  the  Tower.     He  had  lived    Francis    fiurdett   to     the  speaker 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  that    should  not  be  entered  on  the  jour-  r 
hen.  baponet :  but  this  was  an  act    nals,  and  that  none  of  the  amend- 
sa  wholly  unworthy  of  him,  that    mehts  should  appear  on  tliem. 
iwniuft  for  ever  abjure  him  either       :It  was  then  resolved,  nemtu  eom» 
as  a:prrvate- or  a  political  friend*    trai^cMie,  "that  the  letter  r  was  a 
Another  ground  of^  complaint  on    high   and  flagrant  breach  of  the 
hi^  piart  against  sir  Francis  Burdett    privileges  of  that  house  ;  but,  as  it 
ti!&Sj  tiiat  from  the  first  to  the  last    appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the 
moment  iof  his  obstinate  resistance,    sergeant -at  arms,  that  the  order  of 
Iveihad  been  attended  in  his  house    the  house  h^d  been  executed,  the 
bi^'^e^f other  -of  a  notorious  and    house  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
iviteweid  traitor.     This  he  could  not    proceed  further.'* 
^ai^lj' forgive  him.    He  •was  far,  in*  •      April  18,    Lord  Ossulston  rose 
d^it  ftcm  inferring  the  treasotr  of    to  put  a  question  to  the  secretary 
ens  brother  from  the   treason  of    of  state  for  the  home  department, 
kfldth^.^     He  dM  'not  mean,  by    with   respect  to   a  subject  which 
tftfy^  ifaeaAs,:to  -^ay ^  ihkt  Mr,  Roger    con^ijderably    agitated   the  public 
<^Connor  was  '  a  traitOTi '  But  rf,    mind.    He  saw  in  the  newspapers  a 
•rtistt  was'  impjofilble,  he  had  been    proclamation,  offeiing  a  reward  for 
Ilf4hersfeoationx)f  siv  Francis  Eur-    the    discovery     and    apprehension 
deUy^he-^hotdd  not  have  associated    of  persons  alleged  to  have  fired  at 
y  ^irflh  >ny  man  to  wliom  suspicion    s.oine  of  the  military  in  the  course 
could  any  how  .attach^  hejiould    ofthulate  disturbances:    and  he 
fKJt>''h4iie  been    attended  by   the    saw.  also   the  report  of  a  coroAer's 
toother  of- Arthur  O'Connor,  that    inc;ap<it,  who  had  found  a  verdict 
vile  traitor^  who  emplnted  himself  lof  <<  Wilful  murder  against  a  life- 
«in»Miririi>H^y  in  a  paper  published  in    guardsman   unknown,  v^  Now  he 
lM4tig^h  ^nguaige  at  Paris,  the    wished  to  know,  whedier  it  was  in- 
:  T;r .:  ./j;-:  .. :   !'-,•-:  teaded 
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tended  to  issue  a  proclamation^  and 
whether  it  was  in  the  contemplation 
pf  government  to  take  any  steps 
towards  'discovering  the  offender^ 
whom,  he  understooti,  it  could  not 
be  difficult  to  find  out,  as  he  was  one 
of  a  rear  guard,  consisting  of  only 
six  persons. 

Mr.  Ryder  admitted,  that  if  the 
concluding  statement  of  the  noble 
lord  were   correct,  there  could  of 
course  be  little  difficulty  in  disco- 
vering the  offender  alluded  to,  if 
offender  there  were,.     His  majesty's 
ministers  had  no  doubt  instituted 
an    inquiry,    as    their    duty    pre^ 
scribed,  into  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiery  and  the  populace'  during 
the  tumult,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
state  that   there  was  no  instance  in 
our  history  where  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  collect    the  troops,  in 
which  the  forbearai>ce  and  mode- 
ration of  the  soldiery  was  so  re- 
markable, while  they  were  not  only 
pelted  by  the  populace  with  stones 
and  mud,  but  actually  fired  upon. 
This  moderation  was,  indeed,  not 
only  manifested  during  the  period 
in  iduch  the  army  were  engaged  in 
Piccadiliyy  but  upon  the  Monday 
when  the  prisoner  w^s  conveyed  to 
the  Tower.     Such  was  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  which  his  majesty's 
ministers  had    instituted.      As  to 
the  particul&r  event-  adverted  to, 
he  was  assured  that  no  shot  was 
fired  by  a  soldier,  until  several  shots 
w^  fired  from  the  same  place  to 
which  the  fatal  shot  was  directed. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  government 
should  issue  the  pioclamation  re- 
quired by  the  noble  lord ;  nor  did 
he  think,  unless  a  different  result 
should  appear   from  .further    in- 
qaify,  it  would  be  con^stent  with 
its  duty  to  issue  any. 


Mr.  Wfaitbtead  agreed  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  soldiery  had. 
been  very  exemplary ;  but  did  that 
right  honounibie  gentleman  mean 
to  say,  standing. in  that  house  as 
a  minister- 
Here  the  chancellor  of  the  ex* 
chequer  rose  to  order,  observing, 
that  as  tliere  was  no  question  be- 
fore the  hou'.c,  the  honourable 
member  was  not  warranted  in  pro- 
ceeding further.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  a  discussion  of 
the  case  referred  to,  but  he  felt  the 
impropriety  of  allowing  a  speech  to 
be  made,  and  to  go  lorth  without 
any  answer. 

The  speaker  remarked  upon  the 
point  of  order,  that  it  was  deemed 
generally  inconvenient  to  the  house 
to  extend  a  conversation  of  xhis  na- 
ture, beyond  the  mere  answer  to 
the  question  proposed.  If  it  were 
desired  to  carry  the  subject  further, 
the  practice^  was  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  house  to  give  notice 
of  a  motion.  He  begged  pardon 
for  interrupting  the  honourable 
member;  but  bemg  appealed  to  on 
the  score  of  order,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  state  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Whitbread  expressed  his  re- 
solution to  avail  himself  of  his  ri^ht 
to  make  a  motion,  without  giving 
any  notice-;  and  that  motion  would 
be,  that  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's 
inquest  should  be  laid  before  the 
house.  He  was  reaUy  much  as- 
tonished at  the  very  extraordinary 
doctrine  laid  down  by  t^ie  right 
honourable  gentleman.  What!  did 
the  right  honoural^le'  gentleman 
mean  to  assert  that  the  verdict  of 
a  coroner's  inquest  was  not  deserv- 
ing of  any  investigation,  that  it 
formed  no  ground  for  additional 
inquiry,  that  lio  step  should  be 
taken  in  consequence  of  it?    Was 

it 
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it  not  due  to  the  cause  of  justice, 
Id  the  feeltns^s  ot*  the  public,  to  the 
character  of  the  soldiery,  one  of 
whom  was  accused  of  murder,  by 
risis  verdict,  that  an  inquiry  should 
take  place?  Such  an  ir^quiry  in« 
deed  seemed  peculiarly  due  to  the 
▼indication  of  the  troops;  for  until 
the  guilty  individual  was  discovered, 
the  whole  body  was  liable  to  be  im- 

Sltcated  in  the  imputation  that  ver- 
ict  conveyed  ;  and  why  should  not 
a  proclamation 'i>e  issued  in  order 
to  facilitate  that  discovery  ?  But  it 
appeared  from  the  statement  of  his 
noMe  fncnd,  that  there  was  an  ob» 
▼ions  facility  towards  that  disco- 
▼ery,  within  the  reach  of  ministers, 
without  any  rroclamation  what- 
ever 1  Why  uiould  not  such  a  £iL' 
eiKtytbenbe  immediately  resorted 
tof  Surely  no  minister  would 
pretend  to  disregard  the  verdict  of 
a  coroner's  inquest,  to  assume  the 
right  of  a  grand  jury,  or  to  pre- 
sent that  case  which  a  coroner's 
inquest  pronounced  to  be  wilful 
murder,  from  being  referred  to  a 
jary  for  trial,.  It  was  clearly 
necessary  diat  the  inquiij  should 


be  followed  up  on  this  business, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public 
and  the  soldiery.  If  it  turn-out, 
from  that  inquiry,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  secretary 
was  well  founded,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  troops  was  in  all  in- 
stances m:irl<e<l  by  forbearance  and 
moderation,  and  thrit  several  shots 
were  fired  from  the  place  where 
this  murder  was  alleged  to  have 
occurred,  then  the  inquiry  would 
be  most  satisfactory ;  but  yet  it 
cotdd  not  be  argued,  that  because 
the  soldiery  in  general  behaved 
well,  the  murder  of  an  innocent 
man  by  one  of  tliose  soldiers  ought 
to  be  6ver  looked*  Such  an  infer- 
ence alone  could  warrant  the  dis- 
position betrayed  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  honourable  secretary, 
and  therefore  he  felt  himself  irre- 
sistibly impelled  at  once  to  oppose 
it.  Therefore  indeed  he  was  ureed 
to  that  whidh  he  should  be  other* 
wise  indisposed  to  do,  if  he  was  not 
so  pressed* 

A  debate  of  some  length  ensued, 
and  the  motion  was  negatived  w^th* 
out  a  division. 


CHAP^ 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Walcheren  Expeiitrcn — Dehatts  on  Lord  Porcbester^s  JlesoIutlm'^^lhBmU  ami 
Resol'ttons  en  Mr,  Hunt* s  Defalcatm-^Sir  Fronds  Bitrdttf  s  Lithr  to  ihg 
Sptakir  of  the  House  of  CommonS'-^Sir  Samuel  RomiUys  Moiion  for  thg  * 
Liierathn  of  Ga^e  Jones'^  Petition  of  the  Electors  of  Wtstmaster — His 
Majesty's  Message  respectmf  tlx  Duh  of  Brun:mci,  and  Dfbatt  ihereon* 


ALTHOUGH  we  have  already 
given  accounts  of  some  dis- 
cussions on  the  e2(pcdit?on  to  the 
Scheldt,  yel  we  niu<^t  not  wholly 
omit  the  debate,  which  continued 
for  fotir  nights,  on  the  resolutions 
moved  by  lord  Porchester,  and  in- 
tended to  criniiiiiuc  ministers. 
This  expedition  excited  a  j^reat  and 
almost  general  dissatisifaction  in 
every  class,  of  the  people ;  and  When 
notTce  was  «xiven  of  the  fnquiry  into 
the  c'.nises  of  its  failure,  the  public 
was  niiturally  anxious  to  hear  ihe 
justificution  which  would  he  put 
in  to  the  charges  that  fcad  been 
made  against  'tne  authors  of  that 
expedilipn :  every  ear  was  open, 
fully  expecting  to  be  gratified  by 
the  examination  of  witnesses  con- 
tinued from  day  to  day  in  the  house. 
Jlwlsters  had,  however,  in  the  hi- 
stance  of  the  duke  of  York  learned 
by  experience  the  consequences  of 
admitting  the  public  to  hear  dis- 
cussions of  general  interest,  and  Jn 
which  there  was  a  probability  of 
much  xo  blatlie.  Mr.  Yorke,  tliere- 
fere,  rose  in  his  place,  and,  after 
professing  much  sorrow  that  the 
public  had  been  admitted  to  hear 
ibe  evidence  of  the  charges  against 
the  poiximander  in  chief,  moved 
that  during  the  present  investiga- 
tion all  strangers  be  excluded  from 
the  gaifcry  of  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons. What  effect  this  produced 
with  respect  to  Gale  Jones  we  have 
alfeady  seen,  but  with  regard  to  the 
}ii?nom^ble  2Re|nb^,  it  le^  vt  very 


different  consequences.  Atelier* 
ship  of  the  exchequer,  a  Tery  lucrai- 
tive  sinecure,  falhn^  vacant*  it  wis 
instantly  given  to  him  as  a  reward 
of  his  important  services :  this  of- 
fice he  coyld  not  accept  without  va^ 
eating  the  teat  for  Cambridgeshire! 
and  though  he  prob;ibly  expected 
to  be  returned  without  opposition^ 
he  was  disappointed;  and  public  in* 
dtgnation  ran  scr  hi^h,  that  it  wiu 
doubted  whether  there  was  a  bo- 
rough in  the  whole  kingdom,  so 
mean  as  even  to  admit  the  mention 
of  his  name  as  a  candidate. 

The  examination  of  witnesnef 
being  over,  and  the  evidence  prhit- 
cd,  tne  membeis  of  the  opposition 
were  detemjiped  to  mal^e  one  grand 
effort  in  endeavouring  to  displace 
those  from  his  majesty's  counctk 
who  hfid^been  the  cauie  of  so  much 
calamity,  and  so  much  bloodshed^ 
without  answpring  one  good  end.  • 

It  was  accordingly  agreed  that 
lord  Porchester  should  bring  fort- 
ward  the  business  in  the  house  of 
commonsr  And  on  the  26th  of 
March  his  lordship  took  a  review 
of  the  whole  business  in  a  moft 
masterly  speech,  of  several  hours 
in  length,  in  the  particulars  of 
which  we  cannot  pretend  to  fbliptr 
him;  but  haTing  gone  through  the 
greater  ^art  of  ^he  evidence,  he 
$aid,  I  come  now  to  the  last,  but 
not  the  leasts  interesting,  and  per* 
haps  the  most  important  bart  of  the 
case.  Knovrins^  that  tncre  were 
alrcady.anthe  bth  Hrptembet,  8^00 
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sick  at  Walcheren,' the  following 
detsuU  from  sir  Eyre  Coote  in  sue- 
cession,  held  out  no  hope  of  abate- 
ment.    The  force  remaining  fit  for 
dutjs  in  the  event  of  .an  attack, 
rendered  the  defence  of  the  island 
extremel/  precarious.    He  accord- 
ingly writes,  aski  ng  that  the  blankets, 
and  other  warm  clothes  which  had 
been  left  behind  the  army  in  Eng- 
land, should   be    sent    to    them. 
They  had  been    put    into  hospi- 
tals without  roofs :  and  if  they  had 
not   met    with  supplies  from  the 
smugglers,  they  must  actually  have 
perished  withoi;t  medicine.     I  do 
not  attribute  all  this  to  theministers, 
but  to  that  miserable  subdivision  of 
offices,    having    no   control  upon 
each  other,  but  all  of  which  ought 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  war 
xninis^r.     It  was  particularly  die 
duty  of  ministers,  however,  to  have 
been  vigilant  on  thi^  occasion,  when 
they  knewhow  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  how  inefficient  this  corps 
actually  was.     It  was  their  duty  to 
have   seen  that  soldiers,  who  by 
their  act  had  been  placed  in  this  si- 
tuation; who  by  their  act,  beyond 
any    actual    necessity,  had    been 
placed  hi  such  a  situation  of  peril, 
were  not  left  to  'perish.     I  cannot 
figure  any  excuse  for  such  gross 
misconduct.     I  can  conceive  no  ex- 
cuse but  this,  that  ihey  themselves 
were  at  the  lime  in  a  similar  state 
of  disunif  n.     I  ask  with  what  view 
they  left  those  brave  men  to  perish 
down  to  tlie  15lh  October,  and  why 
they  did  not  at  once  destroy  the  for- 
tifications, and  remove  the  army, 
the  moment  the  ulterior  object  was 
found  to  be  impracticable*     If  they 
talk  oi  a  practicable  defence  of  Wal- 
cheren,  I   answer,  that  all  the  opi^ 
uions  and  evidence  on  that  point 
show  that  it  could  not  be  retained 
without  a  force  of  '20,000  or  30,000 
men ;  and  that  no  teliaxyfe  could  be 


placed  on  our  nacval  defences,  in 
such  a  situation.  All  those. ac« 
quainted  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  know  that  we  could  not 
depend  on  our  naval  defences  alone; 
that  for  three  months  of  the  year 
the  fleet  must  go  into  Flushing : 
that  the  enemy  can  easily  convett 
their  schuyts  into  giin-boats,  and 
attack  our  fleet ;  and  it  is  also  well 
known,  that  when  once  ships  go  into 
ono  branch  of  the  Scheldt  tliey.can-^ 
not  easily  get  into  the  otncf.  We 
never  could  think  of  establishing 
that  as  a  station  of  defence,  without 
also  keeping  tlierc  a  naval  fgrce 
equal  to  all  the  vessels  and  all  the 
means  of  the  enemy  ;  and  I  ai^k,  if 
tliis  country  has  a  population  equal 
to  the  support  of  such  an  establish- 
ment ?  if^^there  ever  was  a  man  who 
entertained  the  idea?  But'  when 
ministers  knew  that  tliis  disease  ex* 
isted,  and  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  its  diminishing,but  of  its  increas- 
ing, I  confess  myself  utteilyata 
loss  to  conceive  on  what  principle 
they  could  reconcile  such  a  notion 
to  their  minds  ?  So  much  bad  the 
malady  increased,  tlial  at  last  gene* 
ral  Don  tells  you,  your  army  was 
cofnpletely  cut  up,  and  t&at  there 
was  tlie  greatest  apprehension  that 
the  IfQspitals .  might  fall  bto  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  should  any  ac- 
cident befall  your  naval  force.  I 
ask,  Why  were  the  feelings  of  minis- 
ters so  callous  to  the  sufferings  of 
die  army,  while  the  heart  of  ewetj 
other  Englisliman  in  the  kingdom 
was  wrung  widi  their  sufferings? 
Wliy  did  they  not  recall  their,  gal- 
lant countr)  men  after  the  letter  of 
the  8[h  September  describing  thdr 
calamitous  situation,  instead  of  con* 
signing  them  to  the  same  deplora- 
ble fate  till  November  following  ? 
I  will  tell  them  why.  It  was  not 
because  they  were  anxious  at  -the 
time  for  the  retention  of  Walchcren, 
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but  from  an  eagerness  to  retain  forces,  37  sail  of  the  line,  2  ships  of  50, 
their  own  offices.  The  heart-rend-  S  of  4'4«  guns,  24  frigates,  31  sloops, 
ing  intelligence  as  to  the  state  of  5  bomb  vessels,  23  gun-brigs,  sailed 
our  trave  army,  which  united  in  on  the  late  expedition  to  the  Scheldt, 
sympathy  and  feeling  the  minds  of  having  for  its  object  the  capture  or 
every  otherraan  in  the  country,  ope-  destruction  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
rated  on  them  as  a  principle  of  dis-  either  building  at  Antwerp  or  Flush- 
union,  serving  to  them  as  the  signal  ing,  or  afi&at  on  the  Scheldt^  the  de- 
to  commence  intestine  feuds —  struclion  of  the  arsenals  and  dock- 

Validas-in-viscerA  vertcre  vires,  -  yards  at  Antwerp,  Torneaux  and 
The  noble  lord  proceeded  to  notice  Flushing,  the,  reduction  of  fte 
the  call  on  this  country,  in  the  letter  island  of  Wacheren,  and  th^  ren- 
from  Mr.  Bathurst,  for  continued  dering,  if  possible,  the  Scheldt  rio 
operations;  whereas,  when  they  longer  navigable  for 'ships  of  war. 
were  in  full  strength,  there  was  not  2d,  "  That  Flushinjg  surrendered 
a  person  to  be  found  in  those  very  on  the  1 5th  of  August,  whereby  the 
countries  we  were  aiding,  who  reduction  of  the  island  of  Walche- 
would  throw  a  stone  in  our  behalf,  ren  was  complrted ;  and  that  on 
How,  the  noble  lord  asked,  could  the  27th  of  August  all  attempt 
webelieve,  that  to  bring  a  British  upon  the  fleet  and  arsenals  of  the 
army  to  perish  in  WaTcheren  was  enemy  at  Antwerp  was,  by  the  una- 
serving  the  cause  of  Austria?  Such  nimous  opinion  of  the  lieutenant 
an  o&r  was  made  to  Austria  last  generals,  declare  i  to  be  impractica* 
war,  and  the  question  put  in  return  ble,  and  was  abandoned, 
^^ ««  Where  is  the  island  of  Wal-  3d.  ''That  the  destruction  of  the 
cheren?**  It  was  not  in  Holland,  basin,  dock-yard,  arsenal,  maga- 
but  in  the  North  of  Germ-rmy  that  zines,  and  naval  store-houses,  of  the 
we  could.have  made  any  thing  like  town  of  Flushing,  and  of  such  part 
a  diversion.  He  had  gone  through  of  the  sea  defences  as  it  was  found 
the  principal  parts  of  tne  great  mass  proper  to  destroy,*  having  been  et 
of  evidence  which  had  been  addu-  fected  on  the'l  1th  of  December,  the 
cedin  the  inquiry  to -this  expedition,  Ishmd  of  Walcheren  was  on  (he 
He  could  wish  to  turn  away  his  23d  of  December  evacuated  Ijy  his 
eyes  from  a  campaign  planned  in  majesty's  forces,  and  the^expecUtion 
ignorance,  conducted  in  impotence,    ended. 

and  which  iiad  <*nded  in  immolating        4th.  **  That  it  does  not  appear  to 
sortie  thousands  of  the  finest  troops    this  house,  that  the  failure  of  the 
of  this  country.     His  lordship  con-    expedition   is  iraputaljle  to  the  con- 
cluded by  moving  two  different  sets    duct  of  the  army  or  the  navy  m  the 
of  resolutions*— tne  one  on  the  poli-    execution  of  their  instructions,  rela-' 
cy  and  conduct  of  the  campaign,    tive  to  the  military  and  naval  ope- 
Ine  oiher  on,  the  retention  of  Wal-    rations  in  the  Scheldt, 
cheren  after  \he  ulterior  object  wais        5th."  That'on  the  19th  ofAugust 
found  impracticable.     The    noble-  a  malignant  disorder  showed  itself 
lord  being   exhausted,  the  resolu-    amongst  his  majesty's  troops ;  and 
lions  were  read  by  earl  Tempi*,    that  on  the  8th  of  September  the 
and  are  as  follow  :  number  of  sick  amounted  to  up- 

No.  I.— 1st.  «*That  on  the  28th  of    wards  of  1 0,94  8  men. 
July  last,  and  subsequent  days,  an        6th.  "  That  it  appears  by  the  re* 
^nnamenty  consisting  of  $9,000  land    pore  of  the  physician  appointed  to 

inves- 
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investigate  the  nature  and  causes  of  representing  that,  after  such  his 

the  malady  to  which  his  majesty's  exposttion»  iiis  majesty's  ministers 

troops  were  thus  exposed,  that  the  would  be  the  best  judges  of  the 

disease  is  one  which   prevails  peri-  propriety  or  possibility  of  keeping 

odically  in  tlie  inlands  of  Zealnnd,  the  island;  and  adding*  that  the 

and  is  of  peculiar  malignity  there,  advantages  must  be  great  indeed 

apd  which  constantly  follows  a  law  which  could  compensate  theioss  of 

ef  season  appearing  towards  the  end  lives  and  treasure  which  the  reten- 

o/,  summer,  becoming  more  severe  tion  must  necessarily  occasion* 
iiL^e  aut|imnal  months,  declining        2d.  *«l1iat  on  the  23d  of  Septem* 

iniPctobcr,  and  nearly  ceasing  in  ber  sir  Eyre  Coote  stated  to  hts 

November.  That  perfect  re<A>veries  majesty's  ministers^  that  the  alarm- 

are  rareyconvalescence  never  secure,  ing  progress  of  disease  was  sucbt 

and  that  the  recuiTence  of  fever  that  if  it  should  continue  in  the 

quickly  lays  the  foundation  of  com-  same  proportion  for  three  weeks 

plaints  which  render  a  large  ^rp-  longer  (a$  he  added  there  wat  eve* 

portion  of  the  sufferers  inetBcient  ry  probability  tliat  it  would )»  our 

for  future  military  purposes.  possession  of  the  island  must  ^be* 

^7th."Tbat  of  the  army  which  em-  come  very  precarious.  ■ 
barked  for  service  in  the  Scheldt,        Sd.  <*71iat  on  the  j6th  of  October 

60  ofEcerd  and  3,900  men,  exclusive  sir  Eyre  Coote,  after  stating  that 

of  those  killed  by  the  enemy,  had  the  number  of  sick  was  increasing, 

died  before  the  1st  of  February'last,  and  that  the  effective   force   was 

and  on  that  day  217  officers  and  thereby  rendered  so   trivial  as  to 

11,296  men  were  reported  sick.  make  ihe  defence  of  the  island,  if  it 

8th.  *^  That  the  expedition  to  the  should  be  attacked,  extremely  pre- 

Scheldt  was  undertalcen  under  cir-  carious,  did  express  his  anxiety  to 

cumstances  which  aiTorded  /no  ra-  be  informed  of  the  inttntiqas  of  his 

lional  hope  of  adequate  success,  and  majesty's  government  as  to  the  fu- 

Ht  the  precise  season  of  the  year  ture  state  of  Walcheren. 
when  the  malignant  disease,  which        4th.'*That  notwithstanding  these, 

bas  proved  so  fatal  to  his  majebty's  and  many   other  pressing  .  repre- 

brave  troops,  was  known  to  be  most  sentations,  in  the  alarming  condi* 

prevalent ;  and  that  the  advisers  of  tion  of  the  troops,  and  the  danger 

this  ill-judged  enterprise  are,  in  the  to  which  they  were  exposed,  iiis 

Opinion  ot   this  house,  deeply  re-  .  majesty's  ihinisters  did  neglect  to 

sponsible  for  the  heavy  calamities  cotne  to  any  decision  until  the  4th 

trith  yshioh  iu  failure  has  been  at-  of  November,  and  that  ttw  final 

tended.  evacuation  of  Walcheren  did  not 

No.  lI.«-»lst.<<That  lieutenant-  uke  place  mitil  the  23d  of  De- 
general  sir  Eyre  Coote,.  having  on '  cember. 

Sie  9th  of  September    been  left  in       5th.  <<That on  thel  0th  of  Septem« 

^  comnund  of  Walcheren  with  ber  the  number  of  sick  in  the  island 

an  army  of  ^bout  1 5,000  men,  did  of  Walcheren  was,  exclusive  of  oflSi^ 

on  tliat  day  make  an  official  report  cers,  6,9dS;  and  that  the  total  num* 

on  the  state  of  the  island,  the  ex-  ber  of  sick  embarked  for  England* 

tent  of  force  required  effectually  to  between  the  15fh  of  September  and 

guard  it,  the  nature  and  condition  the  16th  of  November,  was  11,1999 

of  its  defences,  and  theoiumber  of  fnaking  in  that  period  an  increase 

XUfft  then  rick  and  unfit  for  duty;  of  sick  of  4t26S. 
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fktu  <<  That  although  the-great 
•bj€ct  of  the  expedition  had  beea 
atoidnned  as  impracttcable,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  British  army  was 
(without  Tuaj  urgent  or  determined 
purpose  in  Tie w,  or  ftny  prospect  of 
natiolial  advantage  to  justify  such 
a  hazard,  or  to  compensate  such  a 
sacrifice)  left  by  his  majesty's  mi** 
ntsters  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
attack  from  the  enemy,  and  exposed 
during  a  period  of  more  than  diree 
mcxithsy  ander  circumstances  of  ag- 
gravated hardships,  to  the  fatal  ra- 
vages of  a  disease,  which  on  the  3 1  st 
of  Atigast  had  been  officially  an- 
nounced to  be  daily  increasing  to 
a  most  alarming  degree. 

7th,  "  That  such  the  conduct 
vi  his  n^ajesty's  advisers  calls 
for  the  severest  censure  of  this 
house.'* 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  rose,  and 
expressed  his  hope,  that  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  stood, 
the  house  would  feel  that  he  was ' 
called  upon  to  seize  the  e  u-liest  op* 
portunity  of  explaining  the  grounds 
on  which  this  expedition  had  been 
undertaken.     His  lordship  vindi- 
cated every  step  taken  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  appealed  to  a  number  of 
authorities,   m   the  justification  of 
himself  and  the  ministers  in  gene- 
ral.   *«  Was  the  house  then,"  said 
his  lordship,  **  prepared,  as  the  re- 
solutions proposed,  to  decide  be- 
tween   such    contradictory    state- 
ments, to  determine  upon  ^uch  a 
litigated    military  opinion  ?    The 
house  was,  by  these    re  •solutions, 
called  upon  to, pronounce  a  most 
serious  sentence  against  the  conduct 
of  government ;  that  it  had  under- 
taken an  expedition  where  there 
was  no  chance  of  success,  where,  in 
faa,  £ulure  was  certain.     WaH  tlie 
house  ready  to  conae  to  such  a  con- 
clusion?   For  himself,  he  would 
declare,  that  were  his  concern  in 
this  espsdition  to  have  been  th^  last 


act  of  his  life,  he  shoidd  have  jhlt 
himself  boimd  to  engage  in  it  in  di^ 
charge  of  a  great  paramount  duty} 
and  tf  that  government  had  shrunk 
from  it  through  any  fear  of  ipespon* 
sibility,  through- deference /to  any 
or  all  the  opinions  quoted  by  th« 
noble  paover,  or  throt\gh  any  con* 
sideration  of  the  risks  inseparable 
from  such  an  enterprise,  it  must 
h9,ve  lost  in  Iionour  and  in  charac* 
ter.  If,  indeed,'  linder  all  thb  cir- 
cumstances, government  had  de- 
clined .this  undertaking,  he  should 
think  tliat  his  task  this  day  would 
have  been  to  defend  them  against 
^e  resentment  and  indignation  of 
that  house  and  the  country.  If 
government  could  have  heea  so 
supine  as  to  allow  a  great  naval 
dt5pot  of  the  enemy  to  go  oa  ii»- 
proving  and  undisturbed,  if  it  could. 
have  permitted  aa  0{>portunity  JC9 
pass  by  of  creating  a  diversion  ift 
favour  of  die  contment,  he  should 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  have 
thought  that  government  dis^raced^ 
he  should  have  trembled^  indeedt 
for  mini  serial  I'esponubslity.  Bstt 
there  was  great  danger  and  great 
risk  in  this  expedition— *-so  tnere 
was.  But  he  "vfas  yet  to  Wm 
whether  that  house  would  be  wtU* 
ing  to  restrain  the  manial  spirit  c£ 
this  country,  by  the  rigid  precepts 
of  cold  precaution  or  mathematical 
calculation ;  whether  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion was  now  to  be  established  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  had  hereto- 
fore  prevailed  ;  whether  those  prin- 
ciples were  to  be  abandonedf 
through  which  the  nation  had  ac- 
ouired  such  distinguished  glorjf 
through  which  the  fame,  of  our 
navy  had  been  so  embently  ad** 
vanced,  and  the  fame  of  our  army 
was  so, rapidly  advancing?  Was 
it,  he  would  ask,  by  a  c^d  4:onst« 
deration  of  risks,  by  a  spirit  of  tame 
precaution,  that  Nelson  congacred 
at  Copenhagen,  at  Aboukir,  and  at 

Trafalgar  ? 
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Trafalgar  ?  and  was  it  under  the  He  should,  indeed,  contend,  that  it 
kiHuenoe  of  such  a  spirit  that  Wolfe  would  have  been  iinply  warrtinta* 
ascended  the  heights  of  Quebec  \  ble*  if  il  had  nothing  else  in  Tiew 
that  lord  Melville  sent  an  ai*niT  than  the  destruction  of  a  great  na- 
to  conquer  in  Egypt  \  that  sir  val  arsenal  of  the  enemy*  But, 
John  Stuart  achieved  the  victory  when  both  these  important  consi- 
^i  Maida  ?  or  ^at  our^  gallant  derations  were  combmed,  when  we 
troops  produced  the  evacuation  had  to  look  not  only  to  t^e  interest 
of  Portugal  \  which,  however  of  the  continent,  but  to  our  own 
gentlemen  might  quarrel  with  the  interest  and  safety,  could  the  pro- 
convention  of  Cintra,  must  always  p/icty  of  the  undertaking  be  ques- 
be  regarded  as  a  glorious*  feat,  tioned?  Could  ministers  shrink 
Was  it  possible  that  that  house  or  from  it  without  incurring  the  itn- 
the  country  4vould  ever  encourage  pcrtation  of  a  dastardly  degrading 
the  propagation  of  a  spirit  different  fear  of  responsibility,  without  be^ 
from  that  which  led  to  such  splenic  traytng  a  greater  solicitude  to  es* 
did  results,  by  countenancing  the  cape  censure  than  to  deserve  praise, 
doctrine  by  which  some  gentlemen  without  exposing  themselves  to  tlie 
were  so  anxious  to  appreciate  the  charge  pf  preferring  the  tenure  of 
andertaking  pf  the  late  expedition  place  to  the  performance  of  duty» 
•to  the  Scheldt?  But  if  the  sti£F  and  of  sacrificing  important  public 
hand  of  death  were  thus  to  lay  hold  interests,  to  petty,  personal  con* 
of  all  our  military  enterprises,  by  siderations?  The  noble  lord  con- 
the  application  of  those  rules  which  eluded  with  stating  his  inability  to 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  whole 
the  nouse  professed  to  advocate  of  the  resolutions,  from  the  mere 
upon  this  occasion ;  if  parliament  cursory  reading  of  them  which  the 
should  impose  such  fetters  upon  house  had  heard.  How  far  the 
military  undertakings,  then  there  resolutions,  as  to  matter  of  fact, 
-  would  be  an  end  to  the  prospect  of  were  correct  or  relevmt  to  the  ques- 
national  honour,  then  would  France  tion  before  the  houSe,  he  could  not 
have  reason  to  rejoice;  for  then,  in-  at  present  determine ;  but  as  to  the 
•  deed,  should  we  have  committed  a  resolutions  of  opinion,  he  had  no 
suicide  upon  bur  martial  spirit,  hesitation  in  expressing  his  intention 
■Atthesame  time  that  he  made  these  against  that  which  proposed  to 
observations,  he  would  not  be  un-  censure  the  policy  of  ui>dertakiiig 
derstood  to  reccmmend  the  hasty  the  late  expedition, 
adoption  of  any  mifitary  project,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  answer  to  lord 
•far  less  the  undertaking  of  any  rash,  Castlereagb,  saii,  his  lordship  had 
chivalrous  expedition,  whpre'  the  surprised  him  by  stating  die  object 
.qbjectinview  was  pf  no  importance,  of  Antwerp  as  secondary  to  the 
while  the  pursuit  of  it  was  preg-  view  of  relieving  Austria.  "  Tlie 
nant  vritb  danger.  But  how  difte-  noble  lord  attempted  to  justify  his 
rent  was  ^e  character  of  the  mea-  measure,  because  Austria  had  a 
sure  under  consideration  1  If  thife  great  interest  then  at  stake,  and  he 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt  stood  ielt  himself  bound  to  create  a  dt- 
alone  a  Justification  upon  the  policy  version  in  her  favour.  Had  he  ever  * 
of  creatmg  a  diversion  favourable  adverted  to  heivsolicitations  ?  Did 
to  the  cause  of  the  continent,  he  she  ever  advise  this  expedition  to 
should  have  thotight  that  quite  the  Scheldt?  Her  demand  on  us 
enough  to  warrant  the  proceeding,  was  to  send  to  the  north  of  6er« 

many 
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BianTy  and;aot  (as  the  noble  lord 
huinaated)  a  great  force.  Her 
words  were,  some  force  of  infantry 
and  (Cavalry,  and  some  artillery, 
which,  she  adds,  might  have  the 
most  beneficial  effects  in  the  outset 
of  the  war,  the  first  events  of  which, 
she  stated*  would  be  decisive' of  the 
north  of  Germany.  In  the  total  ab- 
sence of  the  French  troops  from 
diat  quarter,  she  observed,  "  a  de- 
tachment **  of  our  force  might  pave 
the  way,  with  the  assistance  it  might 
recehre»  to  success  in  the  greatest 
military  operations.  In  his  speech 
last  night,  the  noble  lord  was,  in. 
his  mode,  manner,  and  deportment, 
more  like  one  who  had  been  per- 
forming some  great  service,  or  was 
listening  to  something  pleasing  and 
entertaining,  than  one-  in  the  situa- 
tion he  was  p]aced  in.  He  was  as 
gay,  and  light,  and  cheerful,  'as  if 
he  had  not  sent  out  a  great  arma-' 
ment,  which  had  failed  in  its  ob- 
jects, and  which  had  sent  so  many 
brave  men  to  their  graves.  He 
spoke  of  his  discharging  a  pleasing 
duty,  boasted  of  his  standing  on 
the  foundation  of  a  rock,  and  as- 
serted that  he  only  should  have 
been  culpable  if  he  had  not  sent 
out  the  expedition.  His  feelings 
mast  surely  be  different  from  those 
of  aU  other  men. — He  was  deeply 
responsible  for  the  sacrifice  of  so 
many  gallant  men  in  his  fantastic 
scheme,  in  opposition  to  the  opi- 
nions of  every  naval  and  military 
man  whom  he  consulted !  He  was 
told  of  that  worst  of  enemies  the 
weather,  and  yet  he  sent  out  his 
armament  a  month  after  the  time 
mentioned  by  sir  Home  Popham ! 
The  fix^  lord  of  the  admiralty  kept 
pace  with  him,  and,  having  no  clear 
and  distinct  view  of  his  subject, 
told  the  gallant  admiral  with  per- 
fea  ease,  *<  Go  on,,  I  dare  say  you 
will  do  very  well !  i !"— The  nobk 
ISIO. 


lord  has  said,  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  the  military  character  of  the 
country.  What !  was  not  the  mi- 
litary character  great  before  this 
ill-fated  expedition  ?  Was  it  raised 
by  the  result  of  the  attempt  upon 
Antwerp  ?  Jie  never  heard  of  such, 
presumption!  What!  was  it  neces- 
sary to  squander  men's  lives  in  chi- 
valrous and  impracticable  expedi- 
tions, to  establish  the  character  of 
British  soldiers  ?  *  If  the  noble  lord 
was  right  in  his  expedition,'  why 
did  his  colleagues  carry  on  a  dirty 
intrigue  against  him  ?  It  seemed  as 
if  they  were  anxious  to  get  the  e]©» 
pedition  out,  for  the^  purpose  ot 
getting  the  noble  lord. out.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  foresaw  its  failure, 
and  knew  the  author  of  it  would 
consequently  be  sacrificed.  Un- 
feeling as  they  were  from  habit* 
bold  from  ignorance,  and  confident  ■ 
from  impunity,  they  sported  with 
the  lives  of  theusands  or  the  bravest 
men  in  the  world.  He  trusted  that 
the  house  would  never  screen  a' 
miserable  cabinet,  whose  rash  and 
ilLdigested  plans  had  infiicted  such 
accumulated  calamity  and  disgrace* 
on  the  country. 

General  Craufurd  spoke  at  great 
length  against  the  resolutions. '  The 
gentlemen  opposite  have  asked  how 
the  navy  wej;e  to  have  got  up  the 
river;  but  he  begged  to  remind 
them,  that  till  2A\^t  the  27th  of 
August  there  never  had  been  any 
battery  above  Lillo  and  Liefken- 
shoek,  so  that  our  fleet  could  have 
received  no  annoyance  from  that 
cause.  You  would  have  taken  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom  too.  The  insignifi* 
cant  garrison  of  thislast  place  could 
have  ofiered*  no  resistance  to  our 
army.  The  honourable  general 
concluded  by  moving  an  amend* 
ment  to  lord  Porchester's  resolu- 
tions, in  substance, 

**  That  the  house,  taking  into  con* 
I  sideratioa 
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ilderation  the  Impcrtance  of  the 
late  expedirion  to  the  Scheldt,  where 
a  considerable  naval  force  had  been 
constructed  by  ihe  enemy,  and  that 
affording  assistance  to  Austria  was 
a  desirable  object — considering  also 
the  probability  of  success,  from  the 
reduced  state  of  the  enemy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antwerp — the 
house  was  of  opinion  that  his  ma- 
jesty's niiuistcrs  were  right  in  tak- 
'ing  those  measures,  which  had  un- 
fortunately been  nnsucce^ful  by  the 
operation  of  wiiid  and  weather. 
The  house  saw  with  regret  the  va- 
Riable  lives  which  ha  J  been  lost;  but 
it  was  of  opinion  that  the  grounds 
proceeded  on  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
iiisters  promised  great  advantages 
previous  to  the  lime  when  the 
island  was  evacuated.  With  respect 
to  the  difficulties  w  hich  had  occur- 
ttdy  thcsam^  had  increased  to  a 
great  degree  by  the  operation  of 
tne  wind  and  weather,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen." 

.  After  this  amendment  had  been 
jut,  it  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Marryatt. 

Sir  James  Hall  opposed  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,'  and  attributed 
the  disappointment  which  had  re- 
cently occurred  to  their  incapacity. 
The  honourable  member  expressed 
a  desirs  to  see  a  change  in  the  go- 
vernment, with  a  noble  marquis,  of 
splendid  talents,  at  the  head  of  a 
new  adrpinistration. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  chan- 
eellor,of  the  exchequer  on  the  sub- 
lectof  adjournment,  whi<;h  was  loud- 
ly called  for,. the  right  honourable 
fentleipau  moved  that  the  debate 
e  adjourned. — The  house  accord- 
ingly, adjourned  ^he  debate, 

March  29.  The  order  of  the  day 
w^as  entered  into,  for  resuming  the 
'  acyourned*  debate  on  this  subject. 
General  Tarleton  rose,  and  ad* 


dressed  the  house.  He  began  by  flO- 
ticing  the  speech  of  general  Crau- 
furd,  who*  he  said  had  on  a  for- 
mer night  galloped  over  detiails  of 
battles,  sieges,  and  campaigns.  The 
honourable  general  contended  that 
in  the  whole  history  of  this  fatal  eh- 
terprise,  there  was  nothing  which 
must  not  be  calculated  to  excite 
disgust  and  indignation  against  the 
mobt  culpable  ministers  the  country 
ever  had.  But  of  all  things,  the 
most  horrible  was  that  of  consign- 
•ing  so  many  of  our  brave  soldiers 
to  inevitable  death  in  the  isle  of 
Walcheren. 

Mr.  Rose  defended  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition, 

I^ord  F.  G.   Osborne  spoke  a- 
gainst  it,  « 

Mr.  Grattan  ridiculed  the  weak- 
ness of  tlie  information  on  which 
ministers  risked  an  army  of  40,000 
men.  Of  what  did  it  consist?  1st. 
A  Memoir  concerning;  W>Hlcheren : 
by  an  Officer:  2d.  The  State  of 
Walcheren  in  1801,  and  Remarks 
by  an  Officer ;  given  to  theQuarter- 
master-general:  8d.  A  Paper  on 
Walcheren  by  an  Officer  formerly 
in  the  Dutch  Service,  dated  Nov. 
1805:  4th:  Another  such,  anonr- 
mous,  and  nd  date  r  5th.  State  of 
Military  Force  in  different  Places, 
December  1808,  from  a  printed  ar- 
my list,  found  on  a  French  officer, 
stating  that  no  troops  were  in  Ant- 
werp, and  that  from  France  they 
could  not  be  mustered  in  less  than 
;\  week  ;  in  other  words,  that  if  onr 
bus-ncss  was  not  done  in  a  week, 
the  Ft':nch  would  be  upon  us ;  ex- 
cteJ.lbat,  and  we  are  ruined;  no 
men  to  be  spared  from  Holland ; 
an  account  of  a  mob  beating  the 
officers  at  Rotterdam  for  taking 
away  the  boys  to  the  army,  and 

froat  uproar  it  Amsterdam  and 
.eyden,  and  so  forth !  He  said  fur- 
tlier,  there  was  no  German  news. 
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but  that  the  French  had  crossed  the 
Danube  in  two  places,  and  been  de- 
feated by  the  ^uscrians. .  This  was 
on  the  17th  July,  and  the  fiital  bat- 
tie  was  on  the  6*th .  •  No  great  poli- 
tician who  did  not  know  of  the  bat- 
lie  of  NViigran) !  There  was  some 
other  in  forma  titm  from  a  young 
man  who  had  been  sometimes  in 
Antwerp,  seldom  above  three  or 
four  days  at  once,  up  to  1805;  he 
»aid  he  had  not  been  there  often, 
but  what  he  knew  he  told  them: 
many  stones  lay  in,  the  ditch  tliere ; 
butiftliere  were  any  new  works, 
they  had  escaped  his  observation. 
Such  was  the  ground-work  of  this 
famous  expedition,  and  he  thought 
thatalj  the  calamities  of  it  could  be 
traced  to,  and  ought  to  be  visited 
upon,  the  ministers  who  planned  it. 

Mr.  Canning,  in  a  long  speech, 
entered  into  a  defence  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  also  of  his,  own  conduct. 
He  could  not,  however,  justify  the 
retention  of  Walcheren,  particular- 
ly when  the  troops  were  pressed  by 
iickness.  It  shotdd,  however,  said 
the  honourable  gentleman,  be  re- 
collected, that  at  tiat  time  minis- 
vters  were  otherwise  employed :  they 
were  employed  in  considering  how 
it  could  be  retained  with  the  least 
loss  and  inconvenience.  He  thought 
no  just  blame  could  be  imputed  to 
them  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  much  as  he 
had  been  surprised  at  many  things 
which  had  been  uttered  in  his  speech 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  he  was  still 
more  surprised  at  one  omission 
which  that  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  made.  He  looked  upon 
him  as  a  man  more  responsible  than 
the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh  )  for  the 
failure  of  the  expedition ;  he  consi- 
dered him  as  deeply  responsible  for 
having  done  that  which,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  no  other  man 


could  be  fovmd  to  have  done.  That 
right  honourable  gentleman,  kr^ow- 
/ing  what  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try required — know'ing  too  all  those 
measures  v^'hich  were  m  contempla- 
tion and  going  on,  and  having 
information  of  the  expedition  which 
was  in  preparation,  did  on  the  16th 
day  of  April  last  go  aad  declare  to 
the  duke 'of  Portland,  tlien  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  that  the 
minister  who  was  (o  have  .the  con- 
duct  of  that  expedition  was  not. 
competent  to  his  situation ;  that  the 
man  on  whom  that  duty  devolved, 
however  he  might  esteem  him  ia 
private,  however  he  might  value 
him  £iir  his  good  qualities  and  vir- 
tues, was  not  competent  to  his  pub- 
lic situation.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man went  to  his  majesty  to  make 
the  same  communication,  for  fear 
of  any  mistake.  But  to  the  noble 
lord  himself  henever  communicated 
his  opinion,  that  he  thought  him. 
iticapi4ble  of  periforming  the  duties 
of  his  situation,  but  suffered  him  tc^ 
originate  and. conduct  to  a  close  the 
expedition  which  had  ,  terminated 
so  disgracefully  for  the  country. 
The  noble  lord  had  stated  that  the 
administration  was  founded  upon  a 
rock.  Little  did  the  noble  lord 
on  that  occasion  suspect  that  the 
rock  was  mined.  Little  did  he 
think  that  he  was  in  danger  of  be- 
ing blown  aloft  in  the  springing  of 
the  mine.  But  at  it  often  happens 
to  him  who  kindles  the  train,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who 
laid  it  was  also  blown  up  wijth  him. 
It  was  tlie  wish  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  to  place  the  noble 
lord  in  anotlier  situation,  a  change 
which  the  generous  feelings  of  that 
noble  lord,  and  he  was  ready  to 
give  him  every  cresfit  for  those  ge* 
nerous  feelings,  could  not  be 
brought  to  brook  or  submit  to.  H^ 
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was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  personal  feelr 
ings  and  circumstances  of  the  trans- 
action between  the  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman  and  the  noble  lord. 
But  the  right  honourable  gentle-, 
man  had  twice  appealed  to  the 
public,     and    once    again  by  his 
friends.     As  one  of  the  public,  he, 
leaving  both  the  noble  lord  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  at  the 
thresholds  of  their  offices,  and  pass- 
ing over  every  thing  private  or  per- 
sonal in  the  case,  had  bright,  upon 
public  grounds,  to  dei^iand   from 
the    right  honourable  'gentleman 
some  satisfactory  explanation.  With 
regard  to  this  whole  proceeding,  he 
professed  himself  to  ^be  the  partisan 
of  the  noble  lord,  and  not  the  abet- 
tor of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man.    So  far  as  regarded  the  pub- 
lic, he  would  ask  the  right  honour- 
able'gentlejnan  how  he  could  an- 
swer the  question  which  he  then 
called  upon  him  to  answer,  and 
which  had  been  put  to  him  before, 
^  month  since,  without  obtaining 
any  reply?  he  would  ask  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  howhe  could 
answer  to  nis  sovereign,  how  to 
that  house,  how  to  the  country  ? 
The.  expedition  thus   undertaken 
had  failed,  and  he  therefore  had  to 
call  upon  the  house  of  commons  to 
avenge  the  public  upon  those  mi- 
nisters who  had  subjected  the  na- 
tlon  to  this  calamity  ;  but,  tibovc 
all,  upon  tl^t  individual  v  ho  had 
cleclaredto  the  duke  ofPortl;ind,{thd 
afterwards,  for  fear  of  mistake,  had 
gone  to  declare  to  the  king,  that  the 
minister  intrusted  witjli  i:a  conduct 
was  incompetent  to  his  situation. 

The  honourable  n: ember  then 
took  a  view  of  tfie  argimicnts  of 
the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh),  who, 
he  obseryed,^  had  tried  to  bottom 
himself  on  lord  Chatliam!  Why,  if 
the  talent  of  the  whole  administra- 


tfon  was  united,  an^' compared  with 
the  single  intellect  of  that  one  man, 
it  would  look  as  "  Ossa  to  a  wart.** 
Lord  Chatham  dislodged  a  wretch- 
ed and  intriguing  <;abal;  he  was 
dismissed  from  oflice:  he  rose  su- 
perior ta  his;  difficulties,^  gained 
strengtli  from  the  fall  of  the  mean 
administration    which    superseded 
htm,  and  raised  England  to  the 
pinnacle  of  glory  on  which  she  stood 
proudly  at  the  commencennfent  of 
this  reign.     On  such  a  mati's   acts 
he  feared  the  noble  lord  could  esta- 
blish no  precedent  for  his  conduct. 
Failing  here,  the  noble  lord  next 
bottomed    himself   upon    general 
Wolfe! — General  Wolfe  went-  to 
Quebec,  most  probably  ignorant  of 
his  ultimate  destination ;   but  he 
succeeded  in  his  designs,  and  gene- 
ral Wolf(p  stands,  both  for  us,  and 
for  future  times,  a  model  of  enter- 
prisQ  and  discretion.     The  next  per- 
son to  whom  the  nobje  lord  hud  re- 
course was  lord  Nelson- 1  Lord  Nel- 
son  had  a  foresight  peculiarly  his 
own,  to  which  he  feared  the  pr^ 
sent  attempted  parallel  was  ill-suit- 
ed ;   at  Abouku-  he  depended  on 
himself;  he  saw  that  his  ships  could  ' 
sail  where  those  of  the  enemy  swam, 
and  he  made  an  attack  on  them : 
only  oi\e  ship  of  as  gallant  a  captain 
as  any  in  the  navy  went  on  shore; 
and  Nelson  said  he  was  glad  of  it, 
as  it  served  the  others  as  a  buoy  ; 
he  succeodc'd  in  his  attack,  and  at-' 
tained  a  glory,  in  the  comparison 
of  which  the  present  imbecility  sunk 
•dt)ubly.     At  Trafalgar  he  improv- 
ed on  tJie  expedient  of  Clarke ;  and 
at  Copenhagen  he  confirmed  all  his 
former  successes,    and  e^ablished 
his  future  glory.      On  this  man  ei- 
ther, it  was  to  be  feared,  the' noble 
lord  could  find  no  bottom.— -The 
next  precedent  chosen  was  the  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt;  that  expedition 
first  was  inteii^ed  for  fielleisle,  and 

had 
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bad  actually  proceeded  toFerrol; 
k  i¥ent»  however,  to  Egypt ;  and 
the  event  covered  Abercrombie  and 
his   brave   coadjutors   with  glory. 
On  this  also  he  reared  there  was  no 
bottom.     He  did  not  know,  indeed, 
where  the  present  ministry  could 
find  a  parallel.     He  would  remind 
the  house,  however,  of  the  expres- 
sions of  the  great  Frederick  relative 
to  the  men  who  .had  preceded  lord 
Chatham.    The  house  might  apply 
them        "They  were/'    said   he, 
'*  a  batch  of  wretched  little  lawyers, 
presuroii  g  to  compare  themselves 
to     prince     Eugene,     whom    the 
ereat  lord  Chatham  ousted."  Hav- 
ing in  vain  tried  to  bottom  them- 
selves, then,  upon  great  precedents, 
they  had  recourse  to  such  authority 
as  existed  among  themselves  ;  and 
a  light  honourable  gentleman  de- 
clared,    that  general    Brownrigg 
gave  an"  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
expedition.      The  fact  was,  how- 
ever^   he  did  no  such  thing.     By 
way  of  .an  excuse  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  lord  Chatham^  it  had  been 
V'^id  he  had   served  in  America. 
This  was  not  the  case ;   he  never 
had  served  in  America.     He  had 
served,  indeed,    in  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  Holland ;  and,  as  sir 
D.  Dundas  had  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  he  had  behaved  very  bravely 
there  ^  but  still  that  was  no  reason 
for  now  giving  him  the  command 
of  40,000  men.     After  much  argu- ' 
mentand  satire  which  the  honoura- 
ble member  made  use  of  in  con- 
demning and  ridiculing  the  expedi- 
tion as  fraught  with  niischief  and 
folly,  he  said,  he  had  iilviulged  in 
some  fai^e  on  this  subject— .das ! 
he  was  now  come  to  pure  unmixed 
tragedy — he  was  now  come  to  a 
niei;u:choly  estimate  of  the  prodi- 
gality of  human  life,  and  the  wan-. 
ton  extravagance  oi  human  happi- 
nessr— he  was  come  to  consider  thq 


cruelty  of  men  who  liad  sent  ou^ 
troops'  to  perish  unnecessarily  and 
ingloriously  m  the  most  unhealthy 
climate  in  the  world,  at  its  mos^ 
pestilential  season !  It  had  been  said 
by  way  of  extenuation  of  ministers,  . 
that  the  last  season  was  remarkably 
rigorous :  he  had  to  state,  from 
good  authority,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  mildest  ever  known  in  W^che* 
ren!  Sent  to  inevitable  sickness- 
even  in  that  sickness  our  poor  sol- 
diers yrere  neglected.  \Vno  could 
wonder  at  it,  when  they  recollected 
the  ill-constituted,  iil-arranged,  and 
ill-digested  medical  board?  Their 
head,  sir* Lucas  Pepys,  said,  wh^t 
he  meant>  by  the  investigation-  of 
camp  and  contagious  diseases,  was 
the  inspection  of  hospitals.  Ho 
might  just  as  well  have  said,  that 
the  way  to  judge  of  the  diseases  of 
the  foot,  was  to  look  into  a  pair  of- 
cast-oiF  boots !  To  show  the  effect 
which  those  diseases  had  upon  our 
army,  he  bad  only  ta  state,  that 
out  of  the  third  regiment  of  guards 
(light  company),  wiiich  marched 
out  of  London  1'21  strong,  only  32 
returned,  and  five  out  of  the  num- 
ber were  unfit  for  duty.  Thus  was 
our  army  crippled  by  this  disas* 
trous  expedition!  He  was  near  con- 
cluding; f\''ithout  remarking  on  the 
Idea  ot  a  coup-de  main*  ■  Th^  noble 
lord  who  hacl  coirfed  the  new  word 
did  not  seem  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  old  onfc.  He  ( Mr/  W.)  had 
considered  a  coup-de-main  as  a  single, 
dislinct,  and  quickly  executei4  ope- 
ration ;  but  the  noble  lord  seemed 
to  consider  ?t  rather  as  the  lesult  of 
protracted  operations  and  suspend- 
ed attacks,  It  might  just  as  well 
be  said,  that  if  the  ministry,  so  of- 
ten broken  down  already,  and  dis- 
comfited, were  finally  subdued  on 
the  present  occasion,  they  had  been 
carried  by  a  coup-dc-'tnatn.  As  to 
the  icLentionof  Walcheren,  he  reall) 
I  3  casi 
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^  cast  ill  the  blaiwe  of  that  mcasTire 
pa  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite,  who,  when  tlie  cabinet 
were  perplexed  over  their  failure, 
bad  increased  their 'confusion  by 
excititig  private  feuds,  and  casting 
the  upple  of  discord  among^  them. 
Exhausted  as  he  now  was,  and  as 
the  house  was,  he  should  conclude 
by  demanding  their  unanimous  and 
prompt  decision — the  wreck  of  cur 
brave  army  demanded  it— the  mar- 
tyred thousands  whom  we  had  left 
to  rot  in  Walcheren  demanded  it — 
**  There  is,  indeed,  (said  Mr.  W.) 
from  the  centre  to  the  circiimfe- 
Tence  of  the  empire,  one  united, 
universal,  heart-pending  cry  for  jus- 
tice. Give  it  then  to  the  supplica- 
tion of  the  people-r-give  it  to  the 
sorrows  of  tlie  army — give  it  as  the 
last  consolation  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  dead — ^give  it  as  a 
pledge  of  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  the  living." 

Captain  Parker  said  a  few  words 
in  vindication  of  the  expedition;  af- 
ter^^ich  the  house  adjourned. 

March  SO.  Sir  Thomas  Turton 
called  upon  the  houte  to  recollect 
the  time  when  this  expedition  left 
the  ports  of  this  country,  and  to 
consider  the  number  of  widows  and 
orphans  which  the  measure  had 
made,  the  blood  which  had  been 
^pijt,  and  the  treasure,  which  had 
been  wasted  ;  all  whjch  he  contend- 
*  cd  arose  from  the  disunion  of  mi- 
histei's.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  "(disunion,  ministers  would  im- 
mediately  on  receiving  sir  Eyre 
poote's  letter,  stating  the  number 
of  dead  and  dyinj;;,  have  decided 
on  quitting  Walcheren :  but  they 
were  waiting  for  unanipiity  amongst 
themselves ;  or,  perhaps,  said  the 
honourable  baronet,  they  paused  for 

'  the  airivUlof  that  eastern  star  which 
fhey  expected. 
Sir  Francis  Burdetfasserted,  that 


the  resolutions  did  not  go  far  c-* 
noiigh.  He  would  have  both  the 
commanders  in  chief  brought  to  a 
court  martial  for  undertaking  to 
direct  an  enterprise  they  confessed 
ihey  knew  nothing  about,  and  mir 
nibters  punished  much  more  severe- 
ly than  b)'  a  vote  of  ccnsurb.  The 
honourable  baronet  went  over  the 
whole  argument,  and  coiicludcd, 
"  Thus  ended  an  expedition  which 
was  undertaken  by  rg:,aiance,  and 
executed  by  imbecility — ^an  expedi- 
tion which  wasted  the  treasure  of 
the  country,  the  lives  of  our  troops, 
and  the  honour  of  our  name— an 
expedition  planned  by  ignorancci 
and  impudence  the  most  unparal- 
leled. Many  might  censure  him 
for  unnecessapy  warmth,  but  he 
could  not  help  feeling,  nor  could 
he  find  expression  strbng  enough 
for  that  feeling:  he  thought  sin- 
cerely, that  every  man  who  had 
any-concern  whatever  in  this  exr 
pedition  stood  as  a  criminal  before 
the  country.  The  ministers  weire 
presumptuous,  and  the  officers  in 
both  services  ignorant ;  and  nothing 
less  than  the  impeachment  of  the 
one,  and  a  court-^nartial  on  the 
others,  clould  or  ought  to  satisfy 
the  country.  In  all  their  proceed- 
ings there  was  a  marked  disregard 
for  tjheir  country,  and  a  cautious 
concern  merely  for  their  own  in- ' 
terests.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  they  were  all  the  same;  all  ig- 
norant, presumptuous  and  imbecile* 
As  to  the  commander  in  chief,  he 
could  not  help  saying  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  inspection  of  the  papers 
on  the  table  was  merely  wonder  ' 
how  any  man,  with  the  feelings  of 
a  gentleman,  could  act  as  he  did  ; 
how  any  man  possessed  of  such  con- 
scious imbecilitv  could  retain  his 
situation.  The  noble  lord  was  very 
anxious  to  separate  the  question  of 
the  medical  boai  d  fronp  that  of  the 

*  merits 
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nerits  of  the  expedition.    This  he 
could  not  do ;  ic  excited  in  him  the 
instant   recollectioli   of  the    brave 
men  who  fell  victims  to  the  disease. 
The  noble  lord  Strayed,  indeed* 
through  ail  his  speech,  a  callous 
insensiibility  to  the  miseries  he  liad 
caused,  truly  shocking ;  he  sported 
with  the  deaths  which  he  had  oc- 
casfonedy    and  even  presumed  to 
persuade  the  ceuntry  that  its  cala- 
lAities  were  honours !  He  dared  to 
compare    himself  with  Chatham, 
NelsOn,    St.    Vincent,    and  thoSe 
brave  heroes  who  had  directed  our 
arms  to  constant  and  imperishable 
glory  .He  was  agnazed  how  he  dared 
to  mencion  the  names  tf  those  great 
men  on  such  an  occasion.     Why, 
this  dreadful  expedition  had  cost  the. 
country,  on  a    serious  calculation 
which  he   had  made,  three  times 
as  many  lives  as  all  the  glorious  na- 
val victories  which   we  had  gained 
since  the   commencement    of  the 
war  [     This  was  the  expedition  of 
which  the  noble  lord  had  affected 
to   speak    so  indifferently.     The 
right  honourable  gentlenr^an    had 
indeed  spoken  more  feelingly  on 
the  subject,  but  he  had  used  some 
arguments  which  shocked  and  as- 
tonished him.     He  seemed  to  speak 
as  If  he  had  found  a  shield  for  all 
his  disgraces  in  extrinsic   causes^ 
and  even  ventured  to  impute  the 
successes  of  the  enemy  to  the  de- 
spotism by  which  they  were  govern- 
ed! What  1  did  he  mean  to  impute 
our  losses  to  the  freedom  of  our 
constitution?  It  was  a  monstrous 
doctrine  refuted  by  all  history,  and 
melancholy  indeed  when    it    was 
considered  that  it  came  from  a  man 
who  had  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
nrent  so  long,  and  who  was  so  like* 
ly  U  resume  them.     Machiavel,  a 
finished  politician,    had  declared 
that  the  grea^ess  of  the  Romai;. 
people  was  foandisd  on  their  free« 


dom.     They  had  indeed  flourished, 
and  they  hud  so  flourished  by  op- 
posing despotism"  with, the  arms  of 
liberty.     So  did  Atliens — her  eloi- 
quence,  and  her  free  zeal,  resisted 
numbers  with  success.     If  such  a 
principle  had  been  the  principle  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman'i 
action,  then  indeed  all  our  calami- 
ties were  explained.  He  should  now 
vote  heartily  for  the  resolutions;  and 
the  only  repugnance  which  h^  felt 
was,  at  their  not  going  to  an  im- 
peachment     and      court-msu>tia}. 
When  he  said  this,  .however^  he  de- 
clai-eJ  he  saw  no^good  to  the  coun- 
try from  the  dismissal  of  minister^, 
'  unless  it  was  followed  by  a  tota^ 
change  of  measures. — If  we  wished 
to  be  rescued  from  our  present  pe- 
rilous situation,  we  must  have  re- 
form— reform  which  would  revive 
dnd  re-establish  the  ancient  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion.     Unless  this  was   obtained* 
neither  himself   nor   the   country 
would'be  satisfied.     From  the  folly 
of  not  demanding  this  arose  all  our 
calamities.     From  it  arose  this  ex- 
pedition— this  child  of  corruption* 
expiring  by  its  ow^n  inherent  imbe- 
cility.     All   their   calamities,   all 
their  dis;^races  were  derived  froiQ 
the  want  of  a  fair  and  equal  repre- 
sentation.      To    that,    and    tb^t 
alone,  the  people  ought  to  look ;  it 
would  be  folly  to  expect  relief  from 
any  other  cause.     If  this  was  ob- 
tained, tliey  would  no  longer  fee 
ministerial    weakness    working  aa 
abu.ndoned  prostitution;     This  wa)s 
their  only  avenue  of  escape  from 
ruin,  imminent  ruin.     For  himself 
he  cared  not,  if  that  ruin  was  to 
come,  whether  it  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  rotten  boroiigh,  -or  an  open 
iron  despotbm.     The  present  ina- 
itiediAte  ques:ion  he  should  how 
decline  $  he  did  not  wish  to  think 
of  it  i  he  could  not  with  any  tean* 
14  pet 
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per  speak'  of  it.     In  private  life,  if  That  importance  was  recpgiiized 

he  saw^the  catastrophe  of  men,  so  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  in 

brave,  so  patient,  so  martyred,  he  1805   meditated  an    attack  upon 

could  call   it    nothing    else  than  Walchcren,   which  it  was  known 

cpol,  deliberate,  atrocious  murder,  would  have  been  made  if  the  army 

Though  ministers,    within  twelve  under  sir  John  Moore  at  that  time 

hours  sail  of  Walcheren,    might  had  been  deemed  competent  to  the 

have  had  every  information,  they  object.    An  attack  upon  Walqhe- 

would  nor  deign  to  seek  it,  but  sent  ren  was  in  fact  in  the  contemplation 

their  soldiers  unHecdingly  t6  their  of  Mr.  Pitt  so  far  back  as  the  year 

grave.     They  now  called  for  ven-  1798.     But  such  a  measure  vras 

geance— the  honour  of  the  house  also  under    the  , consideration    of 

•was  pledged  to  ?ive  it ;   and,  for  .  lord  Sidmouth's  government,  and 

himself,  he  woula  say,  npthing  but  of  that  of  the  late  administratkin, 

instant    impeachment   and  court-  as  his  right*  honourable  friend  Mr* 

martial  should  satisfy  the  nation  Canning  had  correctly  quoted  from 

for  the  cruel  effusion  of  their  army's  the  speech  of  lord  Grey.^    Thus 

blood.  this  isliind  was  sought  after  by  so 

Mr.  Bathurst  spoke  on  the  ^ame  many  different  ministers,  not  one 

side,  and  Mr.  Peel  defended  the  of  whom,  be  it  remembered,  ever 

expedition,               *^  abandoned  tbe  pursuit  of  it  from 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  any  apprehension  of  its  unhealthi- 
having  answered  tlie  leading  argu-  ness.  When  he  and  his  colleagues 
ments  of  several  of  the  preceding  got  possession  of  a  place  so  much 
•speakers^  said,  the  importance  of  desired,  and  estimated  of  such  coii- 
Antwerp  to  the  enemy,  both  in  a  sequence  by  lord  Nelson,  by  lord 
naval  and  commercial  point  of  view,  St.  Vincent,  and  by  other  great  na- 
could  not  be  doubted.  In  fact,  the  val  authorities,  he  would  appeal 
commerce  of  the  port  of  Antwerp  to  the  house  and  tjie  country, 
_  .aloQe,  produced  more  to  the  cus-  w'hetJier  it  did  not  behove^  them  de- 
toms  or  Bonaparte  in  the  year  1 806,  liberately  to  weigh  any  proposition 
by  one- third,  than  the  whole  of  his  for  giving  it  up.  Let  it  be  reool- 
revenue  from  the  customs  within  lected,  that  ministers  had  an  opi- 
the  last  year  throughout  all  France,  nion  before  them  that  Walcheren 
namely,  the  customs  of  Antwerp  was  tenable,  and  for  that  opinioii 
in  1806  amounted  to  eighteen  mil-  he  referred  to  the  evidence  of  .sii: 
lions  of  francs,  while  the  whole  of  H.  Popham.  It  was  also  to  b^ 
•  last  year's  customs  did  notexceed  considered,  that  neither  from  the 
twelve  millions  of  francs.  Did  it  dispatches  of  lord  Chadiam,  nor 
tiot  therefore  becdme  ministers  se-  from  any  thing  the  noble  lord  stated 
riously  to  consider  the  practicability  on  his  return  from  the  expedition, 
of  retaining  a  station  which  afford-  could  ministers  collect  any  thing ^o 
cd  the  means  of  depriving  the  ene-  weaken  the  opinion  they  were .  in- 
my  of  such  a  productive  source  of  duced  to  adopt,  as  to  the  practice- 
revenue  ?  This  alone  formed  a  good  bility  of  retaining  this  island.  The 
reason  for  endeavouring  to  retain  noble  lord,  no  doubt,  urged  the 
Walcheren.  -But  its  importance  '  propriety  of  furnishing  an  adequate 
I^Qwards  rendering  the  great  naval  j^arrison«  but  not  a  word  abouf  the 
dep6t  of  the  enemy  comparatively  *  indefensibility  of  the  island.  It 
linavailablc;  was  indisputably  great,  would,  no  doubts  b^  asked,  Why 
1*-^'             •            '           '  .'                                   abandoft 
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fibandon\^alcheren  under  all  these  troops  should  be  in  undisputed  pos^ 

considersitton^  ?  He  would  answer,  session  of -tlie  island  ?  Or  would  it 

In  consequence  of  the  second  report  hkve  been  a  more  summary  way  ta 

of  sir  Richard  Strachan,  which  was  have  called  aS  the  healthy  troops  at 

among  the  documents  on  the  table,  once»  and  abandoned  the  sick  to 

In  a  former  report  of  the  13th  of  their  fate?  Well,  then,  it  is  admit- 

^eptember,  which  was  also  before  ted  that  we  should  have  first  brought 

the  house,  tliis  gullant  officer  stated  home  our  sick ;  and  now  let  those 

that  Walcheren  w^as  quite   tena-  gentlemen  who  have  been  so  fine  in 

}>le  j  that  a  plan  for  jts  complete  de-  their  random  flights  at  speculative 

fence  was  drawing  up,  and  that  it  censure,  come  down  for  a  moment 

ooght  not  to  be  given  up.     But  in  to  the  simple  sobriety  of  fact.    The 

the  latter  report,  the  gallant  officer  navy  could  not  bring  home  our  sick 

communicated  his  opinion,  that  in  — transports  must  of  course  have 

consequence  of  the  cessation  of  tlie  been  employed  in  that  melancholy 

war  with  Austria  the  enemy  would  '  service.     Atter  the  transports  had 

he  enabled  to  brings  such  a  force  to  ai  rived,  they  must  necessarily  have 

act  against  Walcheren,  as  it  would  undergone  the  process  of  fumiga- 

not  be. in  the, power  of  this  country,  tion,  and  after  that  returned  tu  con- 

with  any  reasonable  proportion  of  vey  the  remainder ;  for  we  could 

its  mean$,  to  withstand.     Ministers  not  command  the  means  of  tonnage 

therefore  determined  upon  the  eva-  to  convey  them  all  home  at  once ; 

cuation  of  the  island,     'i^he  right  and  then  after  the  sick  had  been 

honourable  gentleman  next   pro^  broughthome,  and  not  before,  com- 

ceeded  to  advert  to  that  part  of  the  mences    the     evacuation    by  the 

question  a£Fecting  the  retention  of  healthy  part  of  the  troops :  even  this 

Walcheren,     And  here  he  would  flight  summons  was,  he  believed, 

a$k  it  of  the  candour  of  honourable  sufficient  to  show  that'  it  was  not 

gentlemen^  If  the  evacuation  of  possible  to  evacuate  Walcheren  at 

Walcheren*  was  that  which  could  die  time  that  it  might  be  thought 

be  don^  as  soon  as  it  had  been  re-  expedient  to  evacuate  it.     And  this 

solved  upon; — if  it  was  or  could  be  brought  him  to  aiwther  question* 

fnade  the  operation  of  a  day  ?  Sup-  involving  still  more  conclusive  rea* 

posing  that  ^evacuation  to  havej^een  sons  for  the  subsequent  delay  in  the 

determined  Opon  at  a  given  time---  retention,  than  those  arising  from 

that  it  had  been  determined  upon  mere  practical  difficulties.     Would 

hy  his  majesty's  mmisters,  as  a  wise  it  have  been  right,  under  existing 

ineasure,  to  evacuate  that  island —  circumstances,  to  have  evacuated 

was  there  nothing  worthy  of  consi-  Walcheren  so  precipitately,  inde- 

fieration  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  pendently  of  tlie  physical  impracti^ 

means  by  whi^h  that,  desirable  ob-  cubility  of  doing  so?  And  now  he 

ject  was  to  be  cairied  into  effect  ?  would  state  to  the  house  one  fact: 

The  first  object  of  their  proceedings  on  the  10th  of  October  the  govern- 

mustbe  thatof  the  removal  of  their  'ment  had  received  intelligence,  to 

sick.     Would  the  precipitate  aban-  their  minds  satisfactory,  that  hos- 

donment  of  the  island  have  b^en  the  tilities  were  on  the  eve  of  commen- 

best  way  to  secure  that  object?  Or,  cing  between  Austria  and  France. 

jn  order  to  secure  th^  safe  and  tran-  Now,  suppose  ministers,  after  hdv*- 

quil  re-embarkation  of  the  sick,  was  •  ing  received  that  intelligence,  had 

|t  not  expedient  that  the  healthy  *  nevertheless  determined  upon  the 

\       *  abanaonment 
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abandonment  of  Walchereh>  and 
that  hostilities  upon  the  continent 
.  had  actually  re-commenced,  how 
«asy  was  it  to  anticipate  the  tofrent 
ef  invective  that  would  have  pour- 
ed upon  ministers  from  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  opposite  for  aban- 
doning at  siich  a  period  a  conquest 
before  so  deaaly  bought,  and  then 
so  critically  important?  Was  it  a 
rash  supposition  to  imagine  at  that 
time" the  bjeakiug  out  of  hostilities 
between  Austria  and  Friince  ?  Was 
there  nothing  in  the  "wavering  and 
uneasy  alternations  that  preceded 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  to  counte- 
jiance  the  belief  that  the  contend- 
ing powers  might  again  rush  to 
arms,  and  another  battle  be  fought 
for  the  political  existence  of  the 
continent?  And  if  there  were 
grounds  for  an  expectation  so  anx- 
ious, would  Walchcren  have  been 
nothing  in  our  hands  against  the 
common  enemy  ?  Or  would  it  not 
have  been  a  most  desirable,  a  most 
important  means  of  annoyance  ^. 
But  there  is  'yet  another  ground 
upon  which,  conjointly  with  the 
preceding,  he  thought  the  retention 
defensible.  On  tfe  1 0th  of  Octo- 
ber, for  the  reasons  he  had  stated, 
it  would  have  been  wrong  to  have 
given  It  up,  comparing  fairly  the 
go6d  and  evil  arising  out  of  the  act 
of  retention.  He  thanked  the  house 
for  the  candour  of  their  attention, 
and  he  should  sit  down  with  simply 
stating,  that  it  was  his  ankious  and 
earnest  wish  to  retain  Walcheren, 
if  its  retention  could  have  been 
practicable ;  and  that  his  greatest 
regret  was,  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  retain  a  conquest  which,  if  re- 
tained, would  have  proved  very 
valuable.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  then  sat  down  amidst  a 
cry  of  Heary  hfar!  . 

Mr.    Brougham    expressed    his 
most  perfect  conviction,  that  vhea 


a  subject  embracing  the  vital  m-» 
tferests  of  the  empire,  one  in  which 
every  man  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  exercise  of  that  duty  which  the 
house  of  commons  owed  its  consti- 
tuents, was  in  discussion,  he  could 
not  satisfy  his  feelings,  even  by  vot-  * 
ing  for  the  original  resolutions,  if 
the  matter  w^as  to  rest  there.  •  He 
had  a  confidence  that  those  who 
felt  for  the  country's  calamities 
would  first  support  the  present 
resolutions ;  looking  forward  to 
the  ulterior  consideration,  which 
could  alone  afford  the  country  jus- 
tice for  the  past,  and  guard  against 
similar  delinquencies  in  tlie  future.  / 
Those  who,  on  the  other  hand» 
could  limit  tlieir  sense  of  duty  to 
the  present  resolution,  would,  of 
course,  support  them,  inadequate 
as  in  his  mind  they  were  to  ariy 
other  purpose  but  the  salvation  of 
ministers. 

Several  other  members,  besides 
those  noticed,  took  part  in  the  de- 
bate; and  when  the  house  came  to  a 
division,  the  first  question  was  On 
the  first  set  of  the  original  resolu* 
tions  of  lord  Porchester,  conveying^ 
a  censure  on  ministers,  on  .the 
ground  of  the  impolicy  of  the  ex- 
pedition. On  this  question  the 
numbers  were. 

For  tlie  original  motion  227 

Against  it  -        -  275 

Maj ority  against  the  resolutions  48 
A  second  division  then  took  place 
on  the  amendment  of  general  Crau- 
furd  to  the  first  set  of  resolutions, 
the  amendment  going  to  an  appro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  ministers 
on  the  policy  of  the  expedition. 
The  numbers  were  found  to  be. 
For  the  amendment  -    272. 

Against  it        -        -        -    283 

Majority  in  favour  of  ministers     40 
A  thinydiyinon  th^n  took  place* 
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«n  the  second  set  of  resolutlonsy  to 
the  effect  of  censurin^^  ministers  for 
ihe  retention  of  Walcheren. 

Ayes         -       .-        224? 

Noes      ...        275 


51 


Majority    . 
Upon  the  amenddient  approving 
of  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  the 
retention 'of  Walchcrea,  the  num- 
bers were. 

Ayes         -        .        .253 
Noes 


j»2 


Majority  for  ministers    21 

Adjourned. 

April  12.  Mr- Calcraft  rose.  He 
had,  he  said,  given  notice  of  two 
motionsythe  one  respectin;j  the  very 
reprehensible  conduct  of  the  boai;d 
of  ordnance,  in  not  taking  securities 
for  the  fidelity  of  Mn  Hunt  in  the 
responsible  sit<iation  he  filled ;  the 
other  for   the    expulsion  of   Mr. 
Hnnty  as  a  member  of  that  house. 
The  latter  motion  he  should  post- 
pone for  the  present,  as  certain  do« 
ruments    necessary  tp  be    in  the 
bands  of  members  were  not  yet 
printed.     The  former  motion  he 
should   bring  on    now  ;  .in '  doing 
which,  he  feir  it  quite  unnecessary 
to  trouble  the  house  at  any  length  ; 
the  facts  were  in  themselves  so  sim- 
ple, and  the  duty  for  the  house  to 
pass  a  strong  censure  on  the  par- 
ties implicated,  so  obvious  and  so 
urgent.     It  appeared  from  the  ge* 
neral  orders  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.   that  a  regulation  was  impo. 
sed  upon  the  board  of  ordnance,  by 
^e  neglect  of  which,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  that  board  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  and  reprehensible 
omission,   whereby  the  public  had 
sustained  a  loss  of  10,000/.  and  for 
which,  according  to  every  principle  ' 
of  Justice,  they  ought  to  be  reapon- 
sibfe.     UiKler  the  general  order  to 
irbicb  be  allu4fd,  tb«  ^oard  were 


bound  to  oblige  the  treasurer,  be* 
fore  he  was  allowed   to  proceed 
upon  the  duties  of  hU  offieet  to 
find  securities  for  10,000/.  such  as 
the  board  should   think    eligible* 
and  as  the  treasury  should  approve^ 
But  although  Mr.   Hunt  had,  for 
the  second  time,  been  appointed  tp 
this  ofHce  so  far  back  as  1807*  be 
was  never  obliged  by  the  board  t6 
cnt^r  into  any  sureties,  and  he  abs« 
conded  from  his  6flic&,  and  left  the    ' 
country  with  a  deficit  in  his  ac« 
'  counts,  as  appeared  from  the  ord« 
nance  returns,  of  95J,296/.     It  ap-     , 
peared  from  the  report  oai  the  table^ 
that  a  letter  hard  been  writtent  to 
Mr.  HiiBt  by  Mr.  Crewe,  secretary 
of  the  boardi  and  d'4ted  April  2J^ 
1807»  shortly  after  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  requiring  him  to  en- 
ter into  tlie  sureties  prescribed ;  but 
from  that  time  forth  it  did  not  ap* 
pear,  by  any  document  accompany- 
ing the  report,  or  by  any  evidence 
whatever,  that    any  further    steps 
were  taken  by  die  boai^d  to  oblige 
Mr.  Hunt  to  give  the  necessary  se^ 
curities.'    Now  this  was  so  palpable 
a  breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
board  as  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
by  without    censure,    consistently 
with  any  attention  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  pubKc  officers  trusted  with 
the  money  of  the  country.     If  the 
board  had  any  defence  to  ofier  for 
this  flagrant  omission,  he  should  be 
glad  to  hear  it.     He  had  searched 
and  inquired  for»a  motive  in  every 
quarter,  but  could  find  none.   The 
board  of  ordnance  were  amply  paid 
for  their  own  services,  they  were  am» 
ply  aided   by  subordinate  officers  i 
they  sat  but  three  days  in  a  week^^ 
and  therefore  could  have  no  plea 
of  being  so  overwhelmed  with  bnsii- 
ness  as  npt  to  have  time  to  attend 
to  their  duty  in  this  case:  infacfi, 
they  could  have  no  excuse.*    There        ^ 
was  some^ing  peculiarly  indulgest 
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in  the  conduct  of  the  board  to  this 
gentleman,    Mr.    Hunt,     on  ,  the 
ground  of.  surety,  for  which  he( Mr. 
Calcraft)   was  totally  at  a   loss  to 
account.     Upon  Mr.   Hunt's  first 
appointment  to  the  treasnrership,  in 
1803,  he  was  suffered  to  remain 
eighteen  months  in  his  office  with- 
out producing  his    sureties ;    iind 
after  his  second  appointment,  three 
whole  years  passed  widiout  oblig- 
ing him  to  produce  any.     Having 
state^  these  facts,  he  felt  nothing 
more  now  necessary  than  to  state 
to  the  house  the  resolutions  he  had 
to  ofier.      It  might  be  said  that 
that  regulation  laid  down  in  the 
general  order  of  Charles  the  Selcond 
was  only  imperative  upon  die  mas- 
UT  of   the  ordnance.'    But  every 
one  kne^,  that  for  4  long  series  of 
years  the    official  management  of 
the    ordnance    business    devolved 
upon  the  board.    At, present,  he 
believed,  there  was  n>)  such  officer 
.   as  the  master-general  of  the  6rd- 
tiaiice ;  and  he  did  not  mean  to  im- 
pute the   slightest  blame  to  lord 
Chatham,  who,  he  believed,  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  transaction. 
The  honoui  able  member  then  read 
his  resoluiions,  as  follow : — 

1st.  Resolved,  "  That  it  appears 
to  this  house,  that  Joseph  Hunt, 
esq.  member  oi  this  house,  has 
been  twice  treasurer  of  his  majesty's 
board  ot  ordnance.  That  he  was 
nearly  eighteen  months  in  tliat  office 
.  on  his  Erst  appdiiitment  in  h'i^d, 
'  before  any  security  was  obtained ; 
and  that  on  his  second  appointment 
in  1807>  it  is  not  recorded  in  the 
ordnance  department  that  any  se- 
curity whatever  was  given  by  him. 
^.  "  Thatit  appears  to  this  house, 
there  is  a  balance  of  9:^,296/.  a* 
gainst  the  said  Joseph  Hunt,  esq. 
as  late  treasurer  of  tlie  ordnance. 

3.  "  That     it    appears    to    this 
faouKy  the  ma3ter-general  of  "his 


majesty's  ordnance  is  diwcted  in 
the  original  instructions  of  king 
Charles  II.  under  which  he  and  th^ 
board  now  act,  to  take  from  the 
treasure,  upon  his  first  entrance  on 
the  execution  of  his  place,  security 
to  such  an  amount  as  he  may  judge 
necessary,  and  as  siiall  be  approved 
of  by  the  tretisui^y. 

4.  *«  That  it  appears  to  this 
house,  the  security  taken  in  the 
first  treasurership  of  Joseph  Hunt, 
esq.  nearly  eighteen  months, after 
his  entrance  on  the  execution  of  his 
place,  was  10,000/. 

5.  "  'Iliac  it  appears  to  this  house, 
no  security  was  taken  on  the  second 
.aj5pointment  of  Joseph  Hunt,  esq. 

6.  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  the  master-general  and  the 
board  of  ordnance"  have  beei>  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  instructions  un- 
der which  they  act,  an4  by  which 
they  ought  to  be  formed,  in  neg- 
lecting to  take  security  from  Joseph 
Hunt,  a  member  of  this  House ;  and 
are  responsible  to  answer  as  to  this 
omission  of  duty,  which,  from  the 
state  of  the  balances  against  the  said 
Joseph  Hunt,  has  actually  occasion- 
ed a  loss  of  10,000/.  to  the  public/* 

Mr.  A.  Cooper  intended  no  op- 
position to  tlie  ,main  part  of  the 
resolutions ;  bt\t  it  apj^eared  that 
the  board  at  least  had  not  been  de* 
ficicnt  in  their  duty.  A  minute 
had  been  made  to  direct  Mr.  Hunt's 
securities  to  be  called  for,  with 
which  it  turned  out  that  he  liad  not 
complied  ;  but  this  involved  no  cul- 
pability of  the  board.  He  (Mr. 
A.  Cooper)  remembered  when  a 
similar  charge  had  been  brought 
.  inth^  case  of  sir  J.  Mild  may's  com- 
pensation agais^t  the  treasury  board; 
but  on  its  appeal  ing  tliat  the  error 
was  the  work  of  inferior  officers, 
and  that  his  honourable  frPend  ( ihe 
chancellor  of  U^e  exchequer) had  no 
share  of  tha;  error^  the  censure  of 
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the  house  did  not  attach  to  the  pro- 
ceeding^, as  the  general  negligence 
of  the^board  of  treasuiy.  It  would 
be  in  the  present  instance  an  un- 
necessary and  unusual  act  of  their 
judgement  to  censure  the  board  of 
ordnance,  which  lay  under  similar 
circumstances ;  but  to  obviate  a  si- 
milar occurrence,  he  should  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regu- 
late the  security  to  be  taken  for  the 
discharge  of  public  offices,  and  for 
Vacating  such  offices,  unless  security 
should  be  given  within  a  limited 
time.  The  board  did  not  know 
that  a  balance  of  ll,OpOA  stood 
against  Mr.  Hunt,  after  his  first  re- 
signation of  office.  He  must  on  the 
whole  deprecate  so  severe  a  censure 
as^that  propbwd  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  on  the  opposite  side. 

After  some  debate,  -the  question 
was  put  on  the  several  resolutions. 
The  first  five  were  adopted. 

In  place  of  the  sixth,  the  follow- 
ing resoltttion  was  moVed  and  a- 
greed  to :     ♦ 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  tlie  master-general  and  board 
of  ordnance  have  been  guilty  of  an 
omission  of  duty,  in  neglecting  to 
take  security  from-  Joseph  Hunt, 
esquire,  member  of  this  house, 
and  late  .treasurer  of  the  ordnance, 
in  conformity  to  the  instructions 
under  which  they  act." 

April  is.  The  speaker  acquaint- 
ed the  house  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  signed  "  Francis  Burdett,*' 
on  which  he  wished  to  know  the 
pleasure  of  the  house.  On  a  cry 
of  Readf  reOfdl  he  read  as  follows: 

**  To  the  right  honourable  Charles 
Abbot,  speaker  .of  the  house  of 
commons.      ' 

«*  Sir— You  having  on  or  about 
th^  ninth  of  April  inst.  as  speaker 
of  the  bouse  of  commons,  forcibly 
brokeil  and  entered  the  dwellings 


house  of  me,  the  undersigned  Fran- 
cis Bardett,  situate  in  Piccadilly,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westmin- 
ster, in  the  county  of  Middlesex  i 
and  having  also,  on  the  said  ninth' 
day  of  April,  causeti  me  to  be  ap- 
prehended, and  unlawfully  com- 
mitted  to  a  certain  prison  called  his 
majesty's  Tower  of  London,  and 
to  be  there  imprisoned,  and  as  yet 
kept  and  detained  in  prison  there, 
without  any  reasonable  or  proba- 
ble cause  whatever :  I  do  there- 
fore, according  to  the  form  of  th* 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro* 
vided,  hereby  give  you' notice,  that 
I  shall,  at  or  soon  after  the  expira- 
tion of  one  calendar  month*  fforn 
the  time  of  your  being  served  with, 
tins  notice,  cause  a  bill  to  be  filed 
against  you  in  his  majesty's  court 
of  king's  bench  at  Westminstef, 
and  a  writ  of  summons  to  be  there- 
upon sued  out  of  his  majesty's  said 
court  of  king's  bencl|  at  Westmin- 
ster against  "you,  at  my  suit,  for 
these  said  trespass  and  false  -impri- 
sonment, and  shall  proceed  against 
you  thereupon  according  tq  law. 
"  1  am,  &c. 

"Francis  Burdbtt," 
"  Dated  12th  of  April,  1810." 

The  speaker  said  it  was  at  the  .op- 
tion "of  the  house  whether  the  letter 
should  be  entered  t>n  tlie  journals. 

The  letter  was  tlien  ordered  to  be 
inserted  on  the  journals. 

April  1 6th.  iSir  Samuel  Romil- 
ly  rose,  in  consequence  of  his  no* 
tice  of  a  motion  for  the  discharge  of 
Mr.  Jones  from  his  confinement  for 
a  contempt  of  that  house.  Though 
the  opinions  which  he  (sir  Samuel) 
had  expressed  oti  the  legality  of  the 
warrant  under  which  Mr.  Jones 
now  suffered  we're  still  perfectly 
unaltered  by  any  thing  which  he 
had  heard,  his  presenr  motion  was 
to  rest  on  the  plain  and  single 
ground  Uiat  the  punishment  ha<i 
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be«a  sufficient  for  the  ofiFence»  such 
Aft  that  might  have  been.  H^  could 
^scover'but  oiie  objection  to  the 
jpaeasurewhich  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pos^»  and. that  was,  fxom  the  prac- 
tice of  the  house  in  requiring  a 
petition  to  be  presented  at  their  bar, 
acknowledging  the  justness  of  the 
punishment,  and  expressing  con- 
tiition  for  the  offence*  It  mi&;ht 
Ve  a  fair  object  of  questlouy'whethe'r 
there  was  any  thing' in  the  principle 
of  that  bouse  which  utterly  prohi- 
liited.a  spontai;ieou5  act  of  justice  i 
or  whether  it  was  beyond  die  privi- 
kge  of  any  member  to  suggest  that 
act  of  justice.  It  might  be  asked, 
whether  such  a  requisition  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  offence 
was  strictly  in  the  power  of  any , 
court  dealing  in  justice.  But  the 
bouse  would  feel  that  their  power 
•  wyis  to  be  exercised  with  less  vio- 
lence to  human  feelings  t,hun  that 
of  any  other  jurisdiction  ;  and  that 
if  they  were  powerful— if  jurisdic- 
tion had  been  mtrusted  to  tliem  by 
a  people  loving  their  liberties— if 
they  had  obtained  a  right  to  inHict 
punishment,  diat  infliction  was  to 
be  tlie  rarest  exercise  of  their 
strength:  they  "ij-ere  to  feel  the 
solemn  pledge  binder  which  they 
ftbod,  the  great  responsibility  un- 
der which  they  were  charged  to 
administer  justice  tempered  with 
mercy.  After  much  sound  reasoning 
and  a  fine  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  house,  the  learned  and  hon. 
member  asked,  was  the  sufferer  to 
be  released,  not  by  tlie  justice  of  the 
bowe,  but  by  its  want  of  power  ? 
Supposing  Mr.  Jones  indissolubly 
'  wedded  to  his  opinion,  an  obstinate 
heretic,  was  it  to  be  justified  that 
the  worst  .of  all  the  k?nds  of  punish- 
ment, indeBnite  punishment,  *'  the 
hope  deferred,"  that  oppresses  and 
bends  down  the  whole  man  more 
beavilj  tlia&any  iaflictioA  which  be 


can  mea«ur^  with  his  eye  and  pre- 
pare to  encounter,  should  he  let 
loose  upon  him  for  such  an  offence 
as  that  which  he  had  committed ; 
or  that  the  homage  of  Mr»  Jones, 
a  inan  in  humble  life,  should  be 
thought  the  only  thing  that  could 
appease  the  angry  pride  of  the 
house  ?  This  was  not  to  be  per- 
sisted in ;  but,  let  the  feeling  of 
oflFended  dignity  be  what  it  might» 
there  were  superior  feelings  which 
the  house  would  acknowledge. 
Those  were  tl)e  feelings  of  justice, . 
the  feelings  of  reason,  the  feelings 
of  that  great  compound  of  justice 
and  virtue,  humanity.  The  hon. 
member  concluded  a  most  eloqueuC 
speech,  by  moving  that  Mr.  Gale 
Jones  should  be  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  house,  on  Tuesday,  and 
then  discharged. 

This  motion  excited  a  long  and 
very  animated  debate,  in  which  all 
the  force  and  powers  of  eloquence 
were  in  its  favour,  but  it  wa^  never* 
thelcss  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
48. 

April  17*  Lord  Cochrane 
brought  up  the  petition  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Wes^mmster,  on  that  day 
assembled  in  Palace-yard,  and  mov- 
ed that  it  should  lie  on  the  table. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
petition : — 

"  To  the  hon.  the  commons  of 

> 

the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  parliament  assem- 
bled. 

"  The  petition  and  remonstrance 
of  the  inhabitant  householders  of 
the  city  and  liberties  of  Westmin- 
ster, assembled  in  New  Palace- 
yard,  the  ITth  day  of  April  1810, 
by  the  appointment  of  Arthur 
Morris,  esq. '  the  high  kaHiflF,  in 
pursuance  of  a  requisition  for  that 
purpose. 

**  We^  the  inhabitant  hous^ehold- 
crs|  electors  of  the  caty  and  liber- 
ties 
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jSe%  of  Westminster,  feel  most  sen- 
sibly the  indignity  offered  to  this 
city  in  the  person  of  our  beloved 
representative,  whose  letter  to  us 
has  fidlen  under  the  censure  of 
your  honourable  house ;  *but  which, 
so  far  from  deserving  that  censure, 
ought,,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  led 
your  honourable  house  to  reconsider 
the  subject  which  he  had  so  ably* 
legally,  and  constitutionally  dis- 
cussed. We  were  convinced  that 
no  one  ought  to  be  prosecutor  and 
juror,  judge,  or  executioner  in  his 
own  cause  ;  much  less  to  assume, 
accumulate,  and  exercise  all  those 
offices  in  his  own  person.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  refusal  of  your 
hon«  house  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr* 
Perceval,  then  two  of  his  mdjesty's 
ministers,  when  distinctly  charged 
With  the  sale  of  a  seat  in  your  hon. 
house,  evidence  of  which  was  offer- 
ed at  the  bar  by  a  member  of  your 
honourable  house ;  and  the  avowal 
in  your  honourable  house,  *  that 
such  practices  were  as,  notorious  m 
the  sun  at  noon-day,'  practices  at 
the  bare  mention  of  which  the 
speaker'declared  that  our  ancestors 
would  have  startled  with  indigna- 
tion ;  and  the  committal  oi  sir 
Francis  Burdett  to  prison,  enforced! 
by  military  power;  are  circum- 
stances which  render  evident  the 
impendus  necessity  of  an  immediate 
reform  in  the  representation  of 
the  people.  We  therefore  most 
earnestly  call  upon  your  honoura- 
ble house  tO' restore  to  us  our  repre- 
sentative; and,  according  to  the 
notice  he  has  given,  to  take  the 
state  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  into  your  serious  conside- 
ration ;  a  reform  in  which  is,  in 
our  opinion,  the*  only  njeans  of 
preserving  the  people  from  military 
despotism.^ 

(The  success  of  this  and  many 


otlier  similar  petitions  will  be  no* 
ticed  further  on'.] 

April  30. '  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  brought  up  a  mes« 
sage  from  his  majesty,  which  was 
read  by  the  speaker,  and  was  in 
substance  as  follows :  \ 

•*  .George  R.^— His  majesty  finds 
it  necessary  to  state  to  the  hon^e 
of  commons,  that  in  consequence 
of  tl)e  continued  occupation  of  the 
territories  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick by  the  French  armies,  sinoe 
the  unfortunate  events  which  were 
attended  by  the  lamented  death  of 
his  illustrious  father  in  1806,  his 
serene  highness  the  duke  of  Brun&p 
wick  Wolfenbuttel,  his  majesty'* 
nephew,  has,  after  a  series  of  gal- 
lant but  unavailing  efforts  for 
the  recovery  of  his  possessions,  been 
compelled  to  seek  an  asylvm  in  his 
majesty's  dominions.  His  mAJefr-  ' 
ty,  therefore,  recommends  it  to  this 
house,  tc  consider  of  the  means  of 
enabling  him  to  make  some  provi* 
sion  for  the  establishment  of  his 
serene  hi j^hness,  during  such  time 
as  the  state  of  the  continent  may 
continiie  to  preclude  the  return  of 
his  serene  highness  to  his  own  do* 
minions;  and  his  majesty  relies 
with  coniidence  on  the  loyalty  and 
attachment  of  his  faithful  commons 
'  to  make  such  provision  for  this  pur- 
pose as  may  be  suitable  to  tlie  rank 
and  to  the  misfortunes  of  a  prince 
sq  nearly  allied  to  his  majesty*s 
throne,  and /or  whom  his  majesty's 
feelings  arc  so  strongly  interested. 

.  .    «  G.  R.'^ 

May  4.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved,  that  the  house 
should  resolve  itself  into. a  comtpit- 
tee  of  the  whole  house,  on  his  ma- 
jesty's message,  relative  to  a'  pro- 
vision for  the  duke  of  Brunswick ; 
which  was  accordingly  done  (Mr. 
Lushington  in  the  chair).  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  then 

said, 
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said /it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  trouble  the  house  with  many 
observations.  Since  the  rotnmence- 
xnent  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
feouse   had   uniformly  acceded  to ' 

f  rants  of  provision  for  those  who, 
ad  sacrificed  their  interests  on  the 
contment,  by  espousing  the  cause 
which  this  country  had  embraced 
in  the  contest.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  believed  that  the  neaf  connec- 
tion between  the  illustrious  indivi- 
dual in  question  and  the  sovereign 
of  this  country  was  to  be  considered 
•as  the  principaV  cause  why  such 
extreme  severity  had  been  exercised 

'     against  him.     When,  in  addition 
to  this,  it  was  recollected,  that  the 

.  duke  of  Brunswick  had  giveit  such 
^  splendid  instance  of  heroism  in 
the  diversion  he  had  niade  in  fa- 
vour of  Austria^  and  afttfiward^  in 
. '  fighting  his  way  from  the  borders 
^  of  Bohemia  tq  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  with  tlie  brave  band  who  ac* 
companied  him,  he  thought  no  one 
would  object  to  the  motion  he 
should  submit  to  the  coiisiderat-ion 
of  the  house ;  the  object  of  which 
was  to  settle  on  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick the  sum  of  7000/,  a  year  out 
of  the  civil  list,  over  and  a'bove  die 
pay  as  colonel  of  the  regiment  he 
brought  over  with  liim,  which 
would  be  about  1500/.  a  year. 

Lord  Milton  did  not  rise  to  ob- 
ject to  the  motion;  but  when  he 
considered  the  immense  pressure  of 
taxes  under  which  the  people  of 
this  country  at  present  laboured,  to 
which  caus&  hg.  really  believed  t}ie 
irritation  and  discontent  that  now 
prevailed  was  more  to  be  attribixted 
thin  to  any  other  that  had  been 
mentioned,  the  house  ought  to  be 
extremely  cautious  how  they  co^i- 
tented  to  add  to  such  burdens. 
There  were  other  sources  out  of 
'  which  such  grants  might  issue, 
without  burdening  the  people.  The 


droits  of  admiralty  amounted  to  A 
very  large  sum,  which  was  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  his  majesty,  an4 
he  thought  it  the  duty  of  ministers 
to  consider,  and  answer  to  thehoustf 
why  this  provision,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  should  not  be  pro- 
vided out  of  th^t  fund* 

Mr.  H.  Martin  was  exactly  of 
the  same  opinion  with  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  last ;  and  though 
he  did -not  mean  to  oppose  the  mo- 
tion, he  tliought  the  provisioa 
should  be  made  from  the  droits  of 
adn^'ralty,  andoiot  from  the  poc- 
kets of  the  people. 

Captain  Parker  expressed  hinvself 
in  favour  of  the  motion. .  It  would, 
he  said,  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  see 
a  prince  begging  in  the  streets,  and 
much  more  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  this  country 
than  the  payment  of  th^  sum  re- 
quired. V 

Mr.  L  H.  Brown  thought  that 
in  the  present  high  commercial 
prosperity  of  this  country,  the 
house  ought  not  to  hesitate  at  grant- 
ing thfe  sum  required  by  the  ■  mo- 
tion. -  When  it  was  considered  how 
nearly  allied  the .  illustrious  person-  , 
age  hi  question' was  to  his  majesty, 
and  that  iie  had  a  large  family,  to 
support  as  well  as  himself,  he  hoped 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
motion,  which  had  his  hearty  con- 
currence and  support. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  that  neither 
the  noble  lord  nor  his  honourable 
friend  who  followed  him  had  made 
the  sm^lest  objection  to  the  grant, 
but  only  to  the  fund  from  which  it 
was  to  be  drawn.  The  houQurable 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  dowa 
had  stated  that  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick had  a  large  family  "to  support* 
If  so,  he  supposed  the  piety  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  must  be 
much  offended,  as  he  (sir  J.  New- 
port)  had  been  informed  the  duke 

of 
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cf  Brunswick  was  'not  it\arricd .  If 
the  provision  now  asked  was  taken 
out  of  the  droits  of  admiraltj',  it 
would  not  be  a  burden  on  tlie  peo- 
ple :  and  .he  tliou^ht  ministers 
ought  at  least  to  give  an  answer 
why  it  was  not  taken  from  that 
fund,  rather  than  from  •  the  civil 
list. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he.  was  in  hopes  tlie  right 
.hoJhourable  baronet  would  have 
profited  by  the  lesson  he  recefved 
last  night,  and  have  inquired  into 
the  subject  before  he  ventured  on 
rash  assertions.  He  said  to  his 
honourable  friend  behind  him,  that 


liis  piety  must  be  offended  at  the 
duke  of  BruHbWick's  having  a  fami- 
ly, ris  he  understood  the  noble  duke 
v.-.is  not  married.  It  was  true  that 
illustrious  personage  had  no  wife, 
but  tli;it  arose  from  his  having  had 
the  misfortune  of  losing  her ;  but 
he  was  left  with  two  children  to 
support,  which  was  certainly  a  very, 
heavy  charge ;  and  he  was  shocked 
to  thii)k  how  n(iuch  his  character 
liii^ht  have  been  injured  by  such 
kind  of  insinuations,  if  not  explain- 
ed. 

The  motion  was  then  read  and 
agreed  to,  and  a  bill  brought  in, 
which  finally  passed  both  houses. 
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THE*  discussions  in  parliament 
*lo  be  noticed  in  this  chapter 
do  not  yield  in  importance  and  real 
interest  to  any  that  were  ever  agi- 
tated in 'this  country.  The  right 
of  the  hou^  of  commons  to  impri- 
son- for  what  .|ias  been  deemed  a 
breach  of  privifege,  was  called  in 
question  by  the  aofest  speakers  and 
soundest  lawyers  in  hoth  houses. 
On  this  side  of  the  question  Jiave 
appeared  lord  Erskine  in  the  upp^r 
ISIO. 


house,  and  sir  Samuel  Romilly  in 
tlie  lower.  Fortified  by  such  autho- 
rities, the  mass  of  the  public»who 
cai)  think  and  reason  for  themselves, 
might  well  conclude  that  their  re- 
presentativeshad  gone' beyond  those 
powers    which  were  intrusted  to 
them  for  their  onu  private  protec- 
tion, and  for  the  freedom  of  debate. 
Hence,  petitions  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  presented  to  the 
commons,   praying  an  immedrate 
K  release 
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release  of  their  fellow-sabjects  from 
what  the  petitioners  deemed  an  un- 
just  and  illegal  imprisonmsnt. 
Some  of  these  petitions  were  reject-  * 
ed,  as  containing  too  much  the  spi- 
rit of  remonstrance  ;  others  were 
admitted  to  lie  on  the  table.  They  ^ 
almost  all  asked »  as  a  security  from 
similar  proceedings,  a  reform  in 
parliament.  This  subject  was,  as 
we  shall  see,  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Brandey  the  member  for  Hertford- 
shire, and  the  measure  which  he 
proposed  was  the  most  moderate 
that  could  be  conceived,  and  ap- 
peared almost  unexceptionable.  It 
'  was  simply  to  have  a  commitfee  to 
take  the  representation  into  consi- 
deration, in  order  that  such  correb- 
tions  might  be  suggested  as  the 
state  of  the  case  required.     The  ar-  ' 

fuments.  adduced  by  the  honoura- 
le  member  were  strong  and  borne 
out  by  facts  that  could  not  be  deni- 
ed ;  but  the,  majority  was  decisive 
against  all  inquiry.  The  •  same 
weight,  and  by  nearly  the  same 
persons,  was  opposed  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Grattan  and  dthcrs, 
in  defence  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  our  catholic  brethi^n. 

The  first  subject  which  now  de- 
mands our  attention  was  that  intro- 
duced by  earl  Grey,  respecting 
•*the  present  state  of  the  country." 
His  lordship,  on  ihe  17th  of  May, 
rose  in  his  place,  and  said  that 
when  he  turned  his  mind  to  the 
consideration  of  the  present  state  of 
this  country,  which  every  thinking 
man  miist  at  this  moment  be  com- 
pelled to  do  with  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness and  anxiety ;  whether  he 
locked  atdur  situation  qs  connected 
with  foreign  affairs,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  our  domestic  concerns; 
whedier  he  lof)kcd  at  the  (Jonduct 
and  events  of  the  war  in  which  we 
%'ere  engaged,  or  at  the  measures 
pursued  at  toome;  in  whatever  light 


he  endeavoured  to  View  our  sittia« 
tion,  either  as  to  the  conduct  of  go-' 
vernment,  or  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lie  mind»  he  must  confess  that  tho 
feelings  by  which  he  was  actuated 
were  any  other  than  those  of  joy, 
or    cljeerfulness,    or    hope.     The 
claims  that  such  considerations  had 
upon  their  lordships'  attention,  and 
that  of  every  public  man  in  the 
country^  were  irresistible ;  and  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  take 
this  public  notice  of  thq^  in  their 
lordships'    house    of    parliament* 
Our  situation  was,  indeed,  such  as 
must  make  it  desirable  to -give  sup- 
port to  the  government  and  consti- 
tution of  the  country;  which  were 
at  present  placed  in  a  situation  of 
singular  danger.     But  it  was  far 
from  his  intention  to  add  to  the 
evils  of  the  country  by  rallying 
round,  as  it  was  called,  or  joiniDg* 
with    the   present    administration, 
which  was  so  mainly  the  cause  of 
our    existing    dangers.     Notwith- 
standing that  report  had  been  pretty 
generally,  he  hoped  not  malidous-* 
!>',  circulated,  he  took  that  oppor- 
tunity to  state  to  the  house  and  the 
public,  that  it  was  very  far  from 
any  intenticm  entertained  by  him. 
On  th  J  contrary,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  arraign  and  to  expose  their 
gross  mismanagement,ana  repeated 
and  dangerous  misconduct,  to  par- 
liament and  to  the  nation.  To  rally 
round  them  entered  not  into  hi» 
mind ;  but  he  would  rally  round 
the  parliament  and  the  constitution. 
No  man  ):ould  look  upon  the  state 
of  our  affairs  under  their  misma- 
nagement, without  p^ticipattng  in 
the  anxieties  and  fears  and  indig- 
nation which  he  felt  on  the  subject,* 
While  he  saw  the  necessity  for  par- 
liament^ taking  the   subject  into 
their  most  serious  consideration,  he 
must  say,  unless,  parliament  were 
fuUy  impressed. witli  a  deep  sense 
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rf  the  duties  they  were  so  urgently  Sure  he  was,  that  all  the  great,  and 
called  upon  to  perform,  he  felt  little  wise,  and  experienced  publit  men 
hope  or  confidence  from  any  elFort  whom  he  had  known,  under  what* 
that  he  could  make,  even  though  ever  political  description  they  might 
cupp<)rted  by  the  powerful  aid  of  be  dassed,  entertaine^d  that  opinion, 
his  noble  friend  sitting  by  him  (lord  that  it  was  essential  to  maintain 
Grenville),  to  whose  integrity,  ta-  thoseprivilcges  of  parliament  which 
lents^aird  wisdom,as  well  as  to  those  had  been  so  long  acted  upon,  sanc- 
of  other  noble  persons  who  enter-  lioned,  and  acknowledged.  Con- 
tained similar  public  principles  and  Vinced  sincerely  that  the  privileges 
views,  for  "Saving  the  country  fr»m  of  parliament  were  so  necessary  in 
its  dangers,  and  procuring  for  it  a  constitutional  view  of  the  subject, 
future  benefits,  the  nation  must  look  he  was  equally  ready  to  meet  th^ 
up.  But  while  he  considered  mi-  just  and  constitutional  claims  of  the 
clusters  as  th^  cause  of  so  many  cala-  people  of  this  country,  which  could 
m^ties,  he  never  could  bring  his  in  no  other,  place  but  in  parliament 
.^nd  to  be  friendly  to  any  system,  be  justly  and  advantageously  con- 
the  object  or  consequences  of  which  si dered  or  attended  to.  He  never 
was  to  delude  the  public  mind,  tak^  was  more  deeply  impressed  witli 
ing  off  their  attention  from  the  tvue  any  subject,  than  he  was  with  the 
interests  anAtlie  real  dangers  of  the  present  general  situation  of  the 
country,  and  assuming  the  shape,  Country  in  all  its  most  important  re- 
pot of  complaint  against,  and  a  de-  lations  ;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
sire  of  redfess  from,  specific  evils,  it  was  his  duty  to  itlsve  an  address 
butof  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  to  his  majesty,  expressive  of  the 
frame  and  essential  privileges  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  himself  ana 
parliamentary  cnnititution  from  those  with  whom  lie  had  the  ho- 
which  we  had  derived  such  benefit  nour  and  happiness  to  t>e  politically 
and  happiness.  He  hoped  that,  at  connected,  stating  thecauseswhich^ 
the  present  crisis,  any  such  appear-  in  their  judgements,  had  produced 
ances  were  only  imputable  to  error  this  alarming  crisis  ;  and  humbly 
^.nd  mistake,  and  had  no  founda-  recommending  to  his  majesty  such 
tion  in  any  disposition  to  undermine  measures  as  the  honour  ofthe  crown. 
or  impair  the  constitution,  which  and  the  security  and  happiness  of 
was  the  best  security  of  the  throne,  the  country  imperiously  demanded, 
and  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  As  these  were  subjects  of  great  im- 
people.  The  privileges,  of  parlla-  portance,  that  required  the  almost 
ment  he  conceived  to  be  absolutely  immediate  attention ^f  their  lord- 
essential  to  its  independence,  to  its  ships,  he  should  conclude  by  giving 
existence ;  or  else,  in  allthe  expe-  notice  of  his  motion  for  such  an  ao- 
rience  he  had  been  able  to  acquire  dress  to  be  moved  by  him  on  that 
in  parliament,  in  all  that  he  had  day  three  weeks, 
heard  'or  seen  or  read  upon  the  The  earPof  Liverpool  said,  that 
subject,  he  had  been  entirely  wrong,  satisfied  in  seeing  that  the  noble  earl 
The  opposition  now  raised  was  hos-  perceived  the  situation  ofthe  coun- 
dip  to  the  whole  ofthe  privileges  of  try,  and  the  necessity  of  upholding, 
parliament ;  privileges  assumed  orL-  the  privileges  and  dignity  of  parlia- 

finally  f^r  the  sake  of  the  itidepen-  ment,  notwithstanding  the  severity 

ence  of  parliament,  and  of  the  li-  of  the  observations  which  he  had 

of  the  subjects  of  the  nation,  made  on  the  conduct '  of  his  majes. 
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ty's  ministers,  (a  severity  which  he  '  Lord  Ersklne  said,  he  entirely 
was  bold  to  sav  was  totally  unme-  agreed  witli  his  noble  friend  who 
rited  by  them,)  he  should  thankful-  gave  the  notice,  that  notwithstand- 
ly  receive  the  assistance  of  that  noble  ing  any  imperfections  witli  which 
earlin  the  support  of  those  privileges  time  might  have  visited  our  happy 
which  were  necessary  to  the  well-be-  constitution,  it  was  the  best  and 
ingandsecuiityof  the  constitution,  wisest  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Lord  Grenville  thought,  that  the  and  under  which  there  was  the 
intelligible  and  able  statement  of  greatest  enjoyment  of  happines^and 
his  noble  friend  must  convey  to  mi-  freedom ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
nisters  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  contemplate  that  perfection  without 
object  of  the  address  which  he  in-  adverting  to  the  principles  which 
tended  to  propose.  1  he  country  were  its  essential  characteristic.  Its 
saw,  indeed,  its  difficulties  daily  iiU  characteristic  indeed  had  been  cor- 
creasing.  Our  dangers  were  accu-  rectly  and  luminously  expressed  by 
miilating  upon  us,  and  surround-  his  noble  friend  (lord  Grenville), 
ing  us,  from  the  increasing  pressure  who  sat  next  to  him,  when  he  said, 
ofan  expenditure,  and  more  espe-  "that  parliament  was  the  author  of 
cially  from  the  imbopility,  rashness,  it,  and  that  like  our  ancestors,  from 
and  folly  of  the  king's  ministers,  ^  whom  we  inherited  our  freedom^ 
who  showed  the  greatest  political  we  should  rally  round  parliament : 
incapacity,  and  absolute  ignoilance  so  saM  his  lordship ;  because  in  ral- 
of  the  constitution,  of  the  principles  lying  round  parliament,  or  in  other 
of  which  their  very  first  act,  their  words,  round  the  king,  lords,  and 
entrance  into  power,  was  a  viola-  commons,  we  were  rallying  round 
tion.  Danger  had  like^$e  increas-  the  constitution  and  the  laws  $ 
od  from  another  quarter;  and  even  around  which  ali  were  disposed  to 
our  parliamentary  constitution  had  rally.''  It  was  the  cause  of  the  im- 
•  becopie  the  object  of  attack.  His  mediate  reference  to  this  sound  doc- 
lordship  must  now  contend  for  the  trine  that  obliged  him  to  address 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  privi-  their  lordships.  His  noble  friends 
leges  of  parliament.  They  had  had  adverted  to  the  late  exeicise  of 
been  assumed  in  the  earlier  periods  privileges  by  the  house  of  commons, 
of  the  Stuarts  for  the  support  of  and  of^he  sensation  they  had  cre- 
the  independence  of  the  parliament,  ated.  If  they  alluded  only  to  the 
and  of  the  privileges  of  the  people  disturbances  in  this  great  city  which 
themselves.  They  had  been  main-  they  inhabited,  he  joined  inlament- 
tained  and  acted  upon  ever  since,  ing  tliem ;  but'if  they  involved  in 
and  l^ad  become  part  of  the  law  this  sentiment  tlie  legal  resistance 
and  usage  of  parliament.  Ourrights  by  those  who  had  been  the  objects 
and  liberties  were  not  secure  with-  of  them — if  tliey  alluded  to  actions 
out  them.  He  concurred -most  cor-  which,  tliough  not  pending,  were 
dially  with  what  had.  been  so  ably  in  immediate  prospect,  he  must  de- 
said  by  his  noble  friend  :  he  whs  clar^  that  he  considered  it  to  be  a 
not  one  who  would  rally  round-the  matter  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
administration,  btit  he  would  rally-  and  importance,  which  the  laws 
round  our  parliamentary  constitu-  alone  ought  to  determine,  and  witli 
tion.  To  our  parliament  our  coun-  which  their  lordships  had  at  present 
try  owed  its  liberty,  its  greamess,  iio  manner  of  concern.  If  the  pri- 
its  prosperity,  and  its  happiness.  vileges  of  ttie  commons  under  the 
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constitution  had  been  invaded,  the  and  learned  friend  and  his  brethren  - 
commons  wanted  no  assistance  from  the  judges  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  lords  to  protect  them — tlie  hiws  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  com-  ^ 
would  protect  them  ;  and  if  in  the  mons,  they  would  say  they  had  no 
invasion  of  their  privileges,  *the  jurisdiction.  If  they  thought  they 
lords'  privileges  were  by  analogy  had,  they  would  give  a  just  deci- 
invaded,  it  less  became  them  to  be  sion  according  to  the  facts  and  cir-  - 
forward  in  their  assertion;  more  es-  cumstances  of  the  case,  whatever 
pecially  as  the  question  might  come  they  might  be.  These  facts  and 
legally  and  judicially  before  them,  circumstances  are  considered,  how- 
No  man  would  more  zealously  de-  ever,  too  clear  for  inquiry  J  yet  the 
fend  the  privileges  of  parliaraetit,  ^king's  attorney-general,  and  a  mem* 
or  of  either  house  of  parliament,  ber  of  the  house  of  commons,  wheii 
than  he  should  ;  and  he  admitted,  called  upon  by  the  sergeant  for  ad- 
that  what  either  branch  of  the  le-  vice  upon  the  subject,  was  obliged, 
gislature  had  been  for  the  course  of  and  most  properly,  to  admit  that 
ages  exercising  with  the  acquies-  there  ^^as  no  precedent  to  be  found 
cence  of  tlie  whole  legislature,  for  his  forcibly  prosecuting,  and 
VFo\x\d^  in  the  ahsefice  of  siatuieSj 'whtch  that  if  death  ensued  he  could  not 
^vould  he  the  grand  question^  be  evi-  undertake  to  insure  him  against  a 
dence  of  the  common  law  of  pari ia-  conviction,  and  an  execution  for 
ment,  and,  as  such,  of  the  common  murder.  Was  this  the  character  of 
law  of  the  land.  The  jurisdiction  an  immemorial  and  an  acknow- 
of  courts  rested  in  a  great  measure  ledged  jurisdiction  ?  But  it  was  said 
upon  the  same  foundation :  but  be-  that  there  was  an  end  of  the  privi- 
sides  that  these  precedents,  as  ap-  leges  of  parliament  if  they  musf 
plicable  alike  to  all  of  them,  were  pray  in  aid  the  king,  or  any  other 
matters  of  grave  and  deliberate  authority,  to  support  their  jurisdic- 
consideration,  they  were,  and  must  tion.  Yet,  in  the  very  instance  al- 
be,  determined  in  tlie  end  by  the  luded  to,  they  were  obliged  to  pray 
law.  He  knew  t^at  the  contrary  in  aid  the  king-— -not  of  his  laws  in- 
was  insisted  upon  by  the  commons,'  deed,  to  which  the  people  would 
when  they  committed  lord  chief  have  paid  the  most  implicit  obedi- 
justice  Pemberton  for  holding  plea  ence,  but  of  his  bayonets,  which, 
of  them  in  his  court ;  but  so  fai:  when  contrary  to  law,  they  would 
was  he  from  considering .  such  a  resist.  He  desired  to  warn  their 
claim  as  matter  of  argument  under  lordships  against  too  hasty  a  resort 
this  government  of  law,  that  I  say  to  force,  until  right  had  determined 
advisedly,  said  his  lordship,  that  if,  its  application.  It  was  a  dangerous 
upon  die  present  occasion,  a  similar  resort,  which  never  could  be  neces- 
attack  Was  made  upon  mynoble  and  sary  in  the  government  of  the  Bri- 
leamed  friend  (lord  Elleuborough)  tish  people,  when  the  laws  were  on 
who  sits  next  me,  for  the  exerQise  tlie  side  of  authority :  let  the  laws 
of  his  legal  jurisdiction,  I  wc aid  re-  speak  first,  and  if  they  were  dis- 
sistthe  usurpation  with  my  strength,  obeyed,  the  people,  instead  of  re- 
and  bones,  and  blood.  "Why  was  sisting,  would  obey,  and  execute 
any 'danger  to  the  house  of  com-  them  themselves.  There  was  an- 
mons  or  the  country  to  be  antici-  other ^view  in  which  this  question 
pated  by  a  sober  appeal  to  the  must  be  looked  at.  He  was  giving 
jadgement  of  the  laws  ?  If  his  noble  no  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject, 
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hut  stating  /mlj  the  question.  Sup- 
pose there  should  be  positive,  sta- 
tutes upon  this  subject,  before  the 
possible  origin  of  any  jurisdiction 
of  the  house  of  commons — it  was 
contended  that  there  were-s-he  was 
still  giving  no  opinion ;  but  was  it 
not  open  to  the  subject,  if  he  were 
advised  to  plead  such  statutes  in  bar 
of  the  privileges  in  tlie  cases  con- 
tended for  ?  and  could  any  autho- 
rity but  a  court  of  law  overrule  such 
a  plea  ?  Could  the  commons  them- 
selves resist  the  effect  of  such  sta.. 
tutes,  to  \vhich  they  were  parties  ? 
There  might  be  statutes  indeed  on 
such  a  subject,  which,  except  in 
form,  ,  wanted  no  judicial  cogni- 
zance, because  every  man  could 
Tcad  for  himself.  If  a  written  law 
would  bear  two  intei  orefations,  and 
the  worst  interpretation  had  been 
given  to  it  by  a  series  of  decisions, 
that  worst  interpretation  was  un- 
doubtedly the  law;  but  where  a 
statute  spoke  a  clear,  plain,  unam- 
biguous language*,  tlie  people  had 
a  right  to  the  protection  of  its  let- 
ter, and  they  ought  to  insist  upon 
that '  protection.  The  parliament 
might  repeal  it;  but  whilst  it  was  a 
statute,  neither  the  Iting,  lords,  nor 
commons,  or  all  three  of  them,  had 
any  'dominion  over  it.  It  might 
appear  he  was  <pTUting  an  almost 
impossible  case  ;  but  on  that  very 
ground  he  had  defended  from  death 
the  subjects  of  this  country,  and 
perhaps  mt^re  than  thfm;  their  lord- 
^  ibfps  might  not  have  been  sitting 
to-day  to  hear  him,  if  upon  these 
grounds  he  hi\d  not  successfully  de^ 
fended  the  dominion  of  the  laws. 
He  was  then  told  that  a  conspiracy 
to  levy  war  against  the  king  was 
^»  treason,  as  an  fittack  upon  the  na- 
"tural  life  of  the  king;  he  had  said, 
No!  because  the  statute  of  Edward 
lit, under  any  interpretation^  had  said 
No  also.    He  was  told  that  lord 


Hale  and  lord  Coke  were  XgmM 
him ;  to  which  he  i)ad  answeredt 
irreverently  perhaps,  but  in  othef 
respects  rightly,  that  tlieir  authori- 
ties were  no  more  against  a  positive^ 
unambiguous  statute,  than  so  many 
large  flips  buzzing  against  a  wall ; 
and  so  he  should  forever  maintain ^ 
Lord  Erskine  here  ^aid,  <'  I  would 
rather  die,  my  lords,  than  submit 
to  any  dominion  but  that  of  the 
law.  I  kniDW  the  law  upon  this 
subject,  my  lords,  as  well  as  any 
of  your  lordships ; '  it  is  i«npossible  J 
should  not ;  and  it  would  be  cri» 
minal  to  surrender  or  even  to  with- 
hold my  opinion."  If«he  had  been 
warm  upon  the  subject  he  must  be 
pardoned ;  he  could  not  alter  his 
nature-— what  he  had  ever  been 
"through  life  he  must  be  to-day^^ 
what  had  been  the  character  of  his 
mind  and  understanding  must  con- 
tinue to  be  its  character.  He  made 
no  apology  to  his  noble  friends  for 
this  expression  of  his  opinion.  They 
would  little  deserve  tne  character 
tliey  justly  had  in  the  countijr  if 
tliey  were  capable,  not  merely  from 
courtesy,  but  even  from  confidence 
and  affection,  to  conxpromise  opi« 
aions  upon  such  grave  and  imports 
ant  questions.  He  was  most  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  principles  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  so  long 
acted,  and  particularity  to  his  two 
noble  friends  whose  unquestionable 
integrity  and  superior  talents  enti? 
tied  them  to  the  great  station  which 
they  must  ever  hold  in  the  opinions 
of  mankind.  It  was  to  secure  that 
pre-eminence  that  he  made  these 
observations,  because  he  knew  that 
noticing  could  ever  secure  contentr 
ment  and  happiness  in  this  country 
but  the  protection  and  dominioa 
of  the  law. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  house 

of  commons,  the  speaker  rose,  and 

addressing  the  house  said|  that  bcr 

"  fore 
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fore  they  proceeded  to  the  hiismess  a  member  df  the  house,  that  he  in* 
of  the  day,  which  was  immediately  tended  to  bring  an  action  against 
to  come  before  Uiem,  he  felt  it  to  him,  for  an  act  done  in^  obedience 
be  his  duty  to  call  their  attention  to  an  order  of  the  house.  He  w^s 
to  certain  transactions  of  high  im-  not  going  to  blame  the  conimitial 
portance,  which  particularly  allud-  to  the  Tower,  nor  any  of  the  pro* 
ed  to  himself,  and  iVi  which  the  ceedings  relating  to  it,  but  merely 
house  was  most  intimately  con-  to  the  point  then  under  con^idera- 
cemed.  It  would  be  recollected,  tion.  The  notice  had  been  ordered 
that  previous  ,to  the  late  recess  he  to  be  entered  on  tlie  journals.  *  It 
had  received  a  notice  from  sir  F.  happened  there  was  some  mistake 
Burdett,  which  he  had  tlien  com^:;^  »n  tlie  description  of  the  parish  in 
'  municated  to  the  house,  that  it  was  which  sir  Francis  Burdett's  house 
his  (sir  F.  Burdett^s)  intention  to  stood,  and  a  second  notice  had  been 
bring  an  action  against  him  (the  served  to  cure  this  error.  This 
speaker)  for  the  execution  of  the  corrected  notice  had  been  commu- 
warrant  he  had  issued  upon  that  nicated  to  the  house  on  the  17tli  of 
occasion,  pursuant  to  the  resolu-  last  month  :  we  were  now  cqme  to 
tion  and  order  of  the  house.  Du-  the  7th  of  May,  and  the  house  W4s 
ring  the  recess,  he  had  received  a  now  first  called  on  to  consider  what 
second  notice  to  the  same  purport,  was  to  be  done  in  consequence  of 
arising,  he  supposed,  from  some  it,  •*  What,"  said  he,  "  is  the  na-. 
mhtake  or  irregularity  in  the  first,  tare  of  the  proceeding?  A  member 
He  wished  to  remind  the  house  of  the  house,  committed  by  the 
that  the  term  was  now  very  near  house  to  the  Tower,  gives  notice  to 
its  commencement,  and  it  was  cer-  the  speaker,  that  he  would  bring  an 
tatnly  highly  important  and  neces-  action  in  consequence  of  the  pro* 
SStTj  that  they  should  take  the  sub-  ceedings  on  the  warrant  issued  by 
ject  into  immediate  consideration,  the  speaker  on  the  order  of  tlie 
and  determine  as  to  the  proceedings  house."  This,  be  said,  was  an 
had,  and  to  be  had,  thereon.  entire  new  proceeding.    In  no  case, 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer    in  the  worst  parliamentary  times, 
said  he  had  not  made  up  his'  mind    had  such  a  thing  ever  been  Iviard 
on  the  subject,  but  he  thought  it    of.     Such  a  monstrous  and   dis^ 
deserving  the  maturest  considera-    graceful  novelt}'  had  never  been 
tion;   therefore  he  would  propose    witnessed.     Yet  this  very  extraor- 
"tiiat  a  select  committee  should  be    dinary  novelty,  which  was  so  di- 
appointed  to  search  for  precedents,    stinguishcd  an  opposition  to  the^ii* 
and  to  report  their  opinion  theron."    vileges  of  the  house  of  commons, 
A   very  animated    debate  jtook    and  a  disgrace  to   the  time;; — this 
place,  in  which  a  great  number  of    transaction,  so  new  and  so  import* 
gentlemen  took  part.     Mr.  Tiemey    anjt,  is  suffered  by.  miuisiers  to  rest, " 
moved  as  an  amendment  that  the    with  only  beiny;  entered  on  the  jour- 
words   •*  to    report  their    opinion    nals,  and  notning  fui  cher  had  been 
thereon  "  be  left  out.  thought  of  it,     XV.ia  there  nothing 

Sir  A.  Pigot  said  he  was  sorry,  necessary  to  be  considered  in  this 
indeed,  to  see  the  situation  into  impertinent  pviper  called  a  notice, 
which  this  house  had  been  drawn,  respecting  the  danger  to  which  it 
J t  was  now  three  weeks  since  the  tended,  and  the  inconveniency  to 
fpeaker  hs^d  receinted  a  notice  from    be  produced  by,  it  ?  Was  nothmg 
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necessary  to  be  done  by  those  who 
advised  the  measure  (not  impro- 
perly he  (vQuld  allow)  but  merely 
to  enter  it  on  the  journals  T  He. for 
one  would  support,  the  measure ; 
and  he  considered  he  was  only  dis- 
charging the  duty  he  owed  to  the 
house,  and  to  the  country,  to  swy 
now,  as  he  had  said  before,  that  the 
more  he  considered  the  question  of 
the  privileges  of  that  house,  the 
more  he  was  convinced  of  their  ne- 
cessity, not  only  for  the  good  and 
security  of  that  house,  but  for  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  whole 
people,  whoj  he  was  sorry  to  see, 
were  in  danger  of  being  led  away 
by  new  doctrines  of  privileges, 
which,  if  they  did  not  give  up  in 
time,  they  would  find  would  be 
productive  of  the  most  ruinous  con- 
sequences. More  than  a  week  had 
passed  after  receiving  the  notice, 
before  the  recess  took  place,  yet  no 
committee  had  been  moved  for,  nor 
mentioned :  no  steps  seemed  to 
have  been  though^  of  during  the 
time  of  the  recess  ;  and  now  on  a 
sudden,  the  day  but  one  only  be- 
fore the  term,  ministers  are  all  in 
a  bustle  and  a  hurry  to  knew  what's 
to  be  done.  After  a  neglect  of 
nearly  five  weeks,  they  come  down 
to  the  house,  and  on  being  remind- 
ed by  the  speaker  how  near  the 
term  was  approaching,  and  how 
very  necessary  it  was  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  by  the  house 
towfirds  taking  proper  measures  to 
defend  their  own  order,  they  tell 
the  house  they  have  not  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  subject,  and 
wish  (or  a  committee  to  shelter 
themselves,  and  to  surrender-  the 
privileges  of  the  house  to  their  opi- 
nion.  He  could  not  but  lament 
this  incomprehensible  negligence. 
When  they  recommended  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  adopted,  did 
they  not  know  that  the  speaker 


could  only  act  nYinisterially  ?  Wlien 
the  notices  were  served,  did  not 
they  know  that  they  were  given  by 
a  man  who  was  not  likely  to  shrink  * 
from  his  point  ?  Why  did  they  not 
before  the  recess  recommend  the 
measure  they  now  do?  They  had 
lost  much  time,  and  now  the  day 
but  one  before  the  term,  what  is  it 
thev  do?  Ask  for  a  coonmittec  to 
search  for  precedents,  and  report 
their  opinion.  The  latter  'part  of 
tlie  resolution  was  in  his  opinion  un- 
constitutionaU  Ministers,  it  seem- 
ed, had  never  considered  what 
were  the  rights  of  the  house, or  what 
its  remedies,  at  any  period  of  the 
proceeding  since  the  question  ori- 
ginated. Hb,  for  his  own  part,  had 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  thatthr 
house  had  the  privilege,  and  never 
could  part  with  it  but  when  it  sur- 
rendered its.  legislative,  inquisito- 
rial, and  judicial  functions.  Some 
had  said  the  house  had  not  a  right 
to  try  for  libel — tliey  might  just  as 
well  say  the  house  had  no  right  to 
bring  an  afction  of  trover  or  detenue. 
It  was  certainly  the  case ;  but  still, 
notwithstanding  all  the  daily  trash 
which  was  published,  there  was  no 
doubt  they  had  a  right  to  punish 
those  who  libelled  tliem  in  their  le- 
gislative capacity.  This  power  of 
punishment  they  only  possessed  by 
commitment.  They  could  riot 
bring  an  indjctment,  there  was  no 
person  jn  whose  name  it  could  be 
drawn  up.  They  would  also  be 
obliged  to  supplicate  the  crown,  and 
there  was  no  knowing  whether  tlie 
crown  would  be  always  willing  to 
grant  tlicir  supplications.  There 
was  110  knowing  whether,  as  in  the 
times  of  Charles  II.  the  crown 
might  not  choose  to  join  such  insti- 
gators of  anarchy  as  were  now  at 
wo'k  to  undermine  the  house  of 
con:mons.  Yet  such  was  the  situa- 
tion n  which  the  adherents  of  the 
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new  school  wished  to  place  that 
house  !  Contemptible  'pretenders  ! 
Shall  it  be  endured  that  such  men 
are  to  jset  up  their  opinions  against 
the  legislative  assembly,  and  sxy 
that  its  yote  upon  this  dfiy  vas 
more  vile  and  corrupt  tlian  on  the^ 
day  preceding  ?  Better  have  no 
house  of  commons  at  all  than  have 
Tt  so  degraded.  If  a  doubt  was  to 
be  cast  even  upon  the  existence  of 
their  privileges,  their  functions  were 
cone  for  ever ;  not  only  their  legis- 
lative but  dieir  inquisitorial  and 
judicial  functions,  for  such  he  con- 
tended they  had.  If  they  retained 
not  the  power  of  commitment, 
what  power  ought  they  to  retain  ? 
All  inferior  ^courts  possessed  this 
power,  and  he  bad  very  great 
doubts  whether  that  powet-  ought 
not  to  be  exercised  against  even  the 
inferior  agei\ts  who  gave  notice  of 
an  action  against  that  house.  It 
was  very  certain  that  if  a  person 
had  been  committed  in  the  court  of 
chancery  for  a  contempt,  and  that 
an  attorney  pipesented  a  notice  to 
the  chancellor  that  he  would  bring 
an  action  against  him  for  such  act, 
tlie  attorney  would  be  in  the  care 
of  a  tipstatf  in  a  very  short  time. 
He  siiould  vote  for  the  amendment. 
-*-The  original  motion  was,  after 
a  long  discussion,  carried  by  a 
large  majority. 

Mr.  alderman  Coombe,  in  rising 
to  make  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  in  support  of  the  con- 
slifuttonal  rights  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, felt  satisfaction  ihat  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  trouble 
the  house  at  great  length.  As  the 
house  of  commons  was  now  so 
anxiously  en^'dgcd  in  iisseiiing  its 
own  rights,  he  trusted  it  would  not 
be  too  much,  to  expect  that  house 
to  afford  protection  to  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  London.     It  was 


not  his  intention  to  dwell  upon  the 
rights  of  the  subject  to  petition, 
nor  to  descant  upon  the  value  of 
that  right,  which  was  the  foun- 
dation of  our  civil  independence, 
and  the  principal  bulwark  of  Bri- 
tish liberty.  These  were  consider- 
ations that  must  be  familiar  to 
every  gentleman  who  heard  him. 
The  right  of  petitioning  the  sove- 
reign was  exercised  in  tnree  ways : 
one  was,  by  transmitting  the  peti- 
tion to  the  secretary  of  state,  ia 
which  case  there  was  not  the  small- 
est chance  that  it  would  ever  meet 
the  eye. of  his  majesty.  The  next 
was,  when  persons  having  access  to 
his  majesty  at  his- levees,  put  their 
petitions  into  his  own  haAd.  BiiC 
the  third  and  most  valuable  mode 
WHS,  that  of  presenting  a  peiition 
to  his  majesty  upon  the  throne,  in 
which  case  ;in  answer  was  always 
received.  I'his  mode  of  petition- 
ing was  confined  to  the  universi- 
ties and  the  city  of  London. 

As  much  clamour  had  existed 
for  along  time  respecting  die  claim 
made  by  the  livery  of  London  to 
present  their  petitions  to  the  king 
on  the  throne,  he  should  briefly  put 
the  house-  in  possession  of  the  real 
state  of  that  question ;  and  for  that 
purpose  fefer  to  thp  d liferent  ad- 
dresses and  petitions  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  livery  of 
London,  in  common>hall,  during 
the  present  reign.  In  the  year 
1769,  an  address  was  voted  to  his 
majesty  ;  but  as  no  particular  in- 
struction accompanied  it  on  that 
occasion,  that  fid  dress  was  presented 
to  the  king  at  his  levee.  In  the 
year  1770,  an  address  was  voted, 
and  the  sheriffs  were  instructed  to 
inquire  when  his  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  it  upon  his . 
throne.  The  sheriffs  made  the  in- 
quiry; but  n<?t  liaving  received  any 

answer, 
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answer,  another  com mon^hall  came  sent  the  address  but  to-  the  kmg 

to  a  resolution  that  their  address  on  his  tlirone.     The  sheriffs  hav- 

should  not  be  presented  to  the  king  ing  waited  upon  his  majestf  on  a 

but  upon  his   throne.     When  his  levee  da)r,  were  informed  that  the 

majesty  was  acquainted   with  this  ajddress  would   b«-  received ;  at  a 

new  case,  he  stated  that  he  would  levee :    but    on  stating  their  in- 

considerof  it  i  he  did  consider  of  it,  struccions,  his    majesty    mformed 

and  the  result  was,  that  he  received  them   that    he    would  be  at   all 

the  address  upon  his  throne.     In  times    reiidy  to  receive  the  ped- 

3771  another  address  \vas  voted,  tions  of  his  people,   and  that  he 

lind  a  resolution  entered  into,  that  wa#  the  best  judge  where.     No  ad- 

the  -mayor  and  sheriffs  should  be  dress  was  therefore  presented  on 

accompanied  by  a  great  body  of  that  occasion.     The  sMne  fate  at< 

the  citizens  of  London.     This  in-  tended  an  address  voted  in  1781 1 

tention  was  frustrated  by   an  inti-  and  the  next  subsequent  address  in 

mation  from  lord  Hertford,  com-  J 797.     In  the  year  1800  another 

muntcated  by  letter  to  the  lord  address  was  voted  to  be  presented 

mayor,  th^t  it  was  his  mnjesty's  to  the  king  on  the  throne ;  and  in 

pleasure  that  no  more  should  at-  consequence  of   an  instruction  to 

^tend  than  the  act  of  parlianient  al-  that  effect,  the  sheriffs  waited  on 

>owed.    The  consequence  was,  that  his  majesty  at  Weymouth,  to  kitow 

in  order  to  conform  to  t^e  act  of  ^  when    he    would    be    graciously 

parliament,  a  committee  of  ten  was  pleased  to  receive  it  on  his  thrcme^ 

deputed  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  The  sheriffs  obtained  his  majesty's 

and  sheriff's ;  and  this  address  was  permission  foi*  the  chamberlain  to 

also  received  by  his  majesty  upon  read  to  him  their  instructions ;  but 

the  throne.    In  1773,  another  ad-  received  the  same  answer,  as    iq 

dress  was  received  on  the  throne,  1775 — that  his  majesty,  everready 

In   1775  t*vo  addresses  had  been  to  receive' the  addresses  of  his  sub- 

.  voted  ;  one  in  April,  which  had  jects,  was  the  best  judge  where. 

beeiMreceived  hy  his  majesty  on  his  Upon   the  representation  of  these 

throve:    another    in  June,  which  circumstances  by  "the  sheriffs  to  the 

never  was  presented.    In  this  latter  common  hall,   certain  resolutions 

case  the  chamberlain  was  informed  were  agreed  to,  which  were  com- 

by    letter    from    lord    Hertford,  municated  to  the  king  at  Windsor^ 

that  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  by  the  sheriffs.     These  were  all  the 

not  to  receive  any  address  upon  his  cases    that  had  occurred   during 

throne  from  the  city   of  London  the  present  reign   until  the  latter 

but    in    its    corporate    character,  end  of  last  year,  when  the  citizens 

This  communication  was  then  sub-  of  London  had  to  complain  of  the 

mitted  to  a  common-hall,  at  which  calamities  of  the  timeS)  and  thm 

certain  resolutions  were  voted,  de-  livery  of  London  was  assembled  to 

plaratory  of  the  right  of  the  city  of  address  his  majesty  on  the  griev- 

Londqn  to  present  their  petitions  ances  with  which  the  nation  was 

or  addressee  to   the    king  on  the  oppressed.     That  hall  was  called^ 

throne,  and  to  have  an  answer  to  and  a  more  numerous  and  respect- 

them.    Another  resolution  was  also  able  meeting   never  assembled  in 

passed,  containing  an  express  in-  London.    An  address  was  voted 

junction  to  th^  sheriffs  not  to  pre-  to  his  majesty,  and  the  lord  mayor 

.    •     V      .            ^4 
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scnit  sheriffs  <rirected  to  present  it 
to  his  majesty  at  a  levee,  waving 
their  right  to  have  it  presented  on 
the  throne,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  His  majesty^s  health.     Oa 
the    l*th   of   I)ecember  they   ap- 
plied to  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
were  infomied  by  him  that  they 
v^ould  not  be   allowed   to  present 
it  at  a  levee  ;'  and   on  tlie  20th  of 
the  same  month,  when  waiting  on 
Jiis  majesty  with  another  address, 
they  were  refused   permission   to 
-present  this  address  at  the   same 
time.     The  consequence  was,  that 
the  livery  had  come  to  resolutions 
similar   to   those  voted  in    1775. 
What  he  complained  of  was,  not 
that  the  address  of  the  livery  had 
not  been  received  op   the  throne, 
because^  as  his  fellow-citizens  had 
waved  their  right  on  that  head,  he 
was  not  bound  there  to  insist  upon 
that  for  them  whidi  they  did  not  ^ 
instruct  him  to  contend  for :  what 
he' had  to  complain  of  was  the  ob- 
struction  given  to  presenting  the 
petition   to    his   majesty     at    his 
l^ee.     Having  stated  the  case,  he 
should  conclude  by  njoving — 

**  That  the  obstruction  made  by 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  lord  'mayor,  alder- 
roen,-  common-council,  and  livery 
of  London,  on  tlie  14th  of  De- 
cember last,  is  an  infringement,  of 
the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition 
the  sovereign  on  all  lawful  occa- 
sions." The  motion  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  al- 
derman Curtis  presented  a  petition 
and  remonstrance  of  the  lord-may  or, 
aldermen  and  livery,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Gale  Jones  and  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett.  This  petition  gave  rise  to 
very  ammated  debases  for  two 
juiccessiredi^i^  when  jit  was  reject- 


ed, as  au  insult  on  the  house.    On 
this  occasion  Mr.Whitbread  asked^,. 
Was  it  for  that  mmistry,  ^'ho  had 
sent  sir  Francis    Burdett  to  it^c 
Tower  upon  a  majority  of  thirty- 
eight,  to  found  their  opposition  to. 
a    petition  of    Englishmen  upon 
the  legal   thinness  of  that  meet- 
ing ?     Was    it    for    a    ministry, 
who     themselves     had      escaped 
from   the  condemnation   of    that 
house,  .by  a  small  majority,  to  call 
upon  the  house  of  commons,  upon 
such  grounds,  to  resist  a  petition  of 
the  people?    But  die  hon.  secre- 
tary (Mr.  Ryder)  was  indignant  at 
the  passage,    "  Where  was  .  your 
justice,  and  where  was  your  dig- 
nity ?"     Agreeing  with  the  peti- 
tioners in  the  manner  in  which  they 
apply  these  terms,   he  would >  go 
further  and  ask.  Where  was  the 
common    sense     of    the    house? 
Where  was  its  justice  when  it  pass- 
ed over  the  delinquency  stated  in 
that  petition  ?  what  were  its  claims 
to  dignity^  when  in  that  house  the 
accused  acknowledged  a  base  traf- 
fic in  your  house,  and  your  conduct 
made  you  par  tners  in  their  trahsgres* 
sioiT,  by  voting  for  their  impunity  i 
Upon  your  records  stand  the  evi- 
dences of  your  forfeited  character. 
They  appea#  i»  judgement  against 
you;  in   vain    then  do    you  en-^ 
trench  yourself  within    the  walls 
of  this  house.     But  although  you 
fancy'  that,    so  entrenched,    your 
conduct    is  unreprehensible,    and 
your   character    unimpaired;     do 
you  or  can  you  think  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  seeirig  what  they 
have  seen,  with   the  references  in  #• 
their  power   to  be  made  to  your 
journals,  will  tamely  acquiesce,  and 
not  remind  that  house  of  all  the 
undue  proceedings  which   it  has 
sanctioned,  of  all  the  grievance^ 
which    it     suffers    to     continue? 

Look 
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Look  again  at  your  own  journals : 
it  is  with  them  you  ought  to  con- 
tend, inasmuch  as  they  are  the 
monuments  of  your  forfeited 
character.  Another  ground  of 
objection  .  with  the  tight  ho- 
nourable secretary  was  founded 
upon  the  comments  made  by  the 
petitioners  upon  the  construction 
of  that  house.  So  sagacious  is 
that  right  honourable  gentleman 
in  sifting  out  objections  that  should 
close  the  ears  of  the  sovereign 
and  th«  doors  of  the  house  of 
commons  against  the  prayers  of 
the  people.  Well  then,  as  to 
the  construction  of  that  house : 
without  adverting  to  what  was  re- 
corded upon  the  journals  of  that 
house,  let  ns  consider  a  very  re- 
cent case,  in  no  small  degree  il- 
lustrative of  its  construfction.  The 
new  teller  of  the  exchequer,  upon 
his  appointment  to  that  office,  va- 
cated his  seat  in  this  house.  He 
again  applies  in  a  county,  where 
for  his  private  virtuesf  and  atten- 
^  tion  to  its  local  interests,  he  was 
respected,  for  a  repetition  of  its 
confidence.  The  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, indignant  at  his  public  con- 
duct in  this  house,  almost  unani- 
mously dismiss  himl  They  speak 
a  language,  not  alon^  depend- 
ing upon  majorities,  but  actually 
recorded  •  in  the  crown-office. 
That  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, even  subsequent  to  that  dis- 
missal, is  appointed  to  an  office 
of  hirfi  responsibility,  and  again 
finds  his  way  into  this  house.  As 
ijjie  representative  of  what  body  of 
electors?  By  what  influence  re- 
turned ?  Can  the  right  honour- 
able .  secretary, '  so,  jealous  of  the 
character  of  the  house,  coptradict 
me"ftrhen  I  say  that- this  represent- 
ative of  the  people  of  England  is  no- 
minated by  a  peer?  If  the  house  of 
commons  accede  to  such  objections 


to  the  right  of  pelitioninpr,  upon 
\vhHt  basis  will  that  rit'ht  rest  ? 
You  liavc  rejected  the  petition  of  the 
men  ofMiddlesex  (a  petition  which  , 
he  would  have  supported)  because 
it  conveyed  its  opinions  not  with 
the  submission  you  required.  The 
livery  of  London,  aw.ire  of  your 
objection  to  that  petition,  endea- 
vour  to  guard  agiiinst'  a  similar 
consequence,  by  bestowing  much 
labour  and  much  abFliiy  in  drawing 
up  one  conformable  to  the  express- 
ed desire  of  this  house,  how  a 
petition  ought  to  be  shaped.  Up^ 
starts  a  minister  to  oppose  its  re- 
ception ;  and,  in  fact,  telling  the 
people  of  the  country  that  his  taste 
and  his  feelings  are  the  Standard 
by  which  that  house  is  to  regu- 
late what  application  of  these  shall 
be  received  by  the  representatives 
or  not.  ' 

Mr.  Jacob  believed  firmly  that 
the  people,  tlwugh  not  th§ 
populace,  approved  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  house  of  commons. 
They  only  disapproved  it  who 
wished  to  set  the  populace  above 
the  people.  With  respect  to  pe- 
titions, nothing  was  more  .easy 
than  to '  obtain  them;  they  could 
be  obtained  by  any  collection  of 
pickpockets  from  Fleet-marker,  or 
patriots  from^  SaffVon-hill ;  by  any 
cry  of  delusion  among  the  multi- 
tude, no  matter  whether  of  "  Bur- 
dett!"  or  "No  popery."  It 
had  been  doubted  by  some,  whe- 
ther the  present  petition  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  liverymen. 
Ono  gentleman  had  said  there  were 
2000  present,  and  another  had  said 
that  there' were  3000;  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  passr.ge 
to  tlie  King's  Bench  was  through 
the  hall  of  the  livery,  and  that  any 
man,  no  matter  whether  he  be- 
longed to  the  livery  or  hot,'might 
gain  admission*  The  most  re- 
spectable 
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^pectable  and  decent  part  of  the 
iivery  w^ere^    indeed,  not    at   that 
meeting,  nor  was  it  to  be  expected 
that    they    should.       What    man 
ot  liberal    habits  or   refined  mind 
would  willingly  expose  himself  to 
the  attacks  of  an    assassin    or    a 
pickpocket  ?     Sach  men    had  na- 
turally    enough     absented    them- 
selves;   but    Ifliey  had  adopted   a 
proper  mode  of  stating    their  sen- 
timents.    Th&y  had  entered  into  a 
spirited    protest  against   the   reso- 
lutions;   and   he  nUd  now  to   in- 
form the  house   that  1700  livery- 
men    had     signed    thati   protest. 
They  had    declared  their  intention 
of  supporting  the  established  con- 
stitution ;  olstanding  by  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  ;  of  upholding 
the  Icgiil  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and   reposing  full   confidence 
in  the  virtues  of    their  sovereign, 
the  integrity  of  that    house,   and 
the     purity     of     the  judges    of 
the  land.       These    were  n:cn   of 
iejisc  and    mocioration,   determin- 
ed to  contend .  for  the    laws,   and 
to  resist  the  influence  of  all  party 
whaisoeven     For  himself,  he  was 
not  the  ally  of  any  part):%      He 
repeated  the  assertion ;  he  appealed 
to  every  unprejudiced  man  in  tliat 
house  for  its  veracity ;  he  had  op- 
posed delinquency  in  every  shape ; 
ho  had  declared  that  the  son  of  the 
king  and  tiie  brother  of  Mr.  Pitt 
were  both  criminals,  and  he  now 
declared  he   thought  sir  F.   Bur- 
dett  ten  thousand  times  a  greater 
criminal  than  cither.   He  disdained 
alike  popular  clamour  and  court 
patronage,   but  boldly    contended 
f  )r  the  privileges  of  that  house,  for 
the  privilege*  of  the  people.     He 
^vas  surprised    tliat    no    petitions 
except  those  from   Middlesex  and 
the  assembly  near  Sa£Fron-hill  were 
presented,  if  the  spirit  which  was 
tepresented  to  be  in  the    country 


really  existed.      If  he    could    be 
brought  to  believe  ni  the  general 
diffusion  of  that  'spirit,   and  saw  a 
general  presentment  of  petitions  in 
consequence  of  it,  h^  might  be  in- 
duced to   acquiesce   in    its    truth. 
But  he  could  not  do  so,  wh^n  he 
saw  a  jingle  petition  or  two  drawn 
up  amid  the  obscurity  of  a  large 
ii^ob.     He  wished  to  be  understood 
as  not  objecting  to  this  petition  on 
the  ground  ot   its    merely   being 
signed  by  twelve  liverymen.    No  : 
he  objected  to  it,  b'fecause  he  thought 
it  was  intended  to  convey  a  studied 
insult  on  the  house ;   and  he  was 
the  more   convinced  of  this  from 
hearing  the  resolutions,  which  pass- 
ed  at  the    same  meeting.     Cou- 
pling those  resolutions  with  the  pe- 
tition, it   was  totally  impossible  to 
doubt  its  intention ;  no  man  could 
l^y  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say 
he  did  s6.     He  hoped  the  house 
would  have  the  spirit  unanimously 
to  reject  it.     Believing  as  he  did 
that  this  petition  only  spok«  the 
sense  of  a  few  profligate  desperados 
who  should   have  long   since  be- 
come the  objects  of  criminal  justice, 
he  would,  without  hesitation,  vote 
for  its  rejection.         \ 

Sir  S.  Komilly  observed,  that  all 
must  wish  to  come  to  a  oalm  vote 
on  this  subject,  whatever  that  vote 
might  be ;  but  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  gentlemjfn  who  spoke 
last  was  not  much  calculated  to 
promote  that  object.  Having  voted 
for  the  Middlesex  petition,  the 
house  would  not  be  surprised  that 
he  should  support  the  receiving  of 
this.  It  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  those  who  proposed  to 
vote  for  the  rejection  of  the  petition 
should  distinctly  stat«  the  grounds 
of  that  rejection.  If  the  doors  of 
the  house,  according  to  tlie  expres- 
sion of  the  speakc^r,  which  had  been 
received  with  such  universal  appro- 

balxon, 
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bation,  were  to  be"  throW'wide 
^pen  to  petitioners,  the  house  ought 
not  to  make  any  great  difficulty  as 
to  the  expressions  of  persons  who 
really  thought  themselves  aggriev- 
ed. The  house  ought  to  be  desirous 
that  these  appeals  should  be  made 
to  itself,  and  that  these  differences 
of  opinion  should  find  their  proper 
channelin  addresses  to  the  house. 
The  petition  was  said  to  be  an  in- 
sult ;  but  they  ou[^ht  to  point  out 
the  particular  passages,  tbat  they 
mignt  be  considered.  The  lan- 
guage was  submissive.  It  had 
been  well  stated  by  an  honourable 
baronet  (sir  T.  Tnrton),  that  the 
substance  of  a  complaint  of  any  pro- 
ceeding ©f  the  houses  could  never . 
be  agreeable  to  the  majority.  The 
form  alone  could  be  reasonably 
objected  to.  He  had  read  the  pe- 
tition more  than  once,  and  he' could 
not  find  the  offensive  expressions. 
He  thought  the  house,  by  rejecting 
the  petition,  would  increase  its  d\U 
ficulties,  and  he  wished  to  conciliate 
the  people  as  far  as  was  consistent 
wiin  the  dignity  of  the  house.  His 
object  t^as  to  do  his  duty  both  by 
the  house  apd  the  public,  and  he 
could  have  no  other.  Where  was 
the  danger  of  receiving  a  petition 
where  nothing  could  be  pointed 
out  as  insultingy  except  fhe  state- 
ment of  the  gnevances  complained 
of  ?  He  saw  no  difference  between 
this  and  the  Westminster  petition, 
-  except  tliat  the  chancellor  of  the. 
exchequer  had  agreed  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  one  and  opposed  that  of 
the  other-  .The  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 
Jacob)  had  made  distmctions  be- 
tweentjie  people  and  populace,  an4 
had  fortunately  given  a  definition 
which  enabled  others  to  collect  that 
.  he  contrasted  ^he  middling  with  the 
lower  orders.  But  was  that  house, 
diesigned  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  whole  people,  lo  allow  of 


any  €uch  cotitrast  ?  -  Xnd  then  the 
honourable  gentleman  said,  that 
decent  people  were  prevented  from 
assembling  in  the  hall  from  a  dread 
of  pickpockets  and  assassins  !  He 
would  not  have  mentioned  this, 
had  he  not  thought-  that  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  this  jJopular  as- 
sembly, whose  dignity  depended 
upon  its  being  a  popular  assembly, 
to  pass  over,  such  expressions  with- 
out notice. 

May  IQ.     The  speaker  informed 
the  house  that  he  had  been  served 
with  a  process  by  sir  F.  Burdett, 
which,  if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the*    ■ 
house,  the  clerk  should  read. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  process 
of  notice  upon  the  speaker,  laying 
the  damages  at  30,000/. 

On  the  motion  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  procQ$s  Wiis    ^ 
referred  to  the  committee  for  tak- 
ing thie  proceedings  relative  to  sir 
-F.  Burdett  into  consideration. 

The  speaker  then  informed  the 
house  tliat  the  ^sergeantpat-arms 
had  also  been  served  with  a  process. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said  that  the  sergeant  had  been 
before^  the  sitting  committee  in 
the  morning.   . 

Mr,  Whitbread  did  not  see  why 
the  house  should  so  totally  aban- 
don itself  to  the  committee,  as  not 
to  have  the  sergeant  immediately 
before  itself,  in  order  to  hear  what 
steps  were  taken  against  him.  He 
had  heard  that  the  report  of  that 
committee  was  to  be  presented  the 
next  day,  and  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther it  was  intended  to  discuss  it  on  . 
the  day  on  which  it  was  presented. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
sergeant  stating  to  the  house  itself 
the  measures  vmxch  had  been  taken 
against  him.  He  thought  it  rather 
extraordinary,  however,  in  those 
who  blamed  miaisters  for  not  being 

•  *      ^  able 
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Me  to  ^ve  an  im|nediate  answer  its  privileges.  This  report  was  con-* 
ooifhis  subject,  now  to  object  to  the  finei  to  the  question  more  iznme* 
immediaie  consideration  of  the  re-  diately  referred  to  the  committee,  * 
port.  ■  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  main- 
May  H.  The  speaker  stated,  taining  the  privileges  of  this  house 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  with  the  law  of  parliamenL  But 
the  earl  of  Moira  UDon  the  subject  as  to  the  utility  of  these  privileges 
of  sir  Francis  Buraett's  imprison-  and  that  law,  as  to  their  analogy 
ment;  which  was  read  by  leave  of  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice, 
the  house.  and  the  legal  decisions  had  upon 
This  letter,  which  was  dated  St.  these  privileges — these  were  TOints 
James's  Place,  May  10,  was  to  the  wliich  the  committee  reservetrf^^  a 
following  effect ;—  seco*nd  report.     Although  ki  th^d    ' 

**  Sir,— By    the  advice  of  Mr.  been  the  more  general  custom  of 

Garrow^  my  counsel,  I  am  to  ap-  the  house  to  vindicate  its  privileges 

prize  you,   that    notice    has  been  by  its  own  authority,   the  report" 

served  upon  me  as  constable  of  the  went  on  to  state,    that  some    in* 

Tower,  of  an  action  against  me  at  stances  had  occurred  in  which  a 

the  suit  of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  for  different  course  had  been  followed. 

illegal  detention.     I  do  not  com-  With  respect  to  proceedings  taken 

municate  this  circumstance  to  you  against    men;bers    by    extraneous 

as  with  a  view  to  solicit  your  inter-  means,  and  with  a  view  to  impair 

vention,  as  I  have  instructed  ii^iy  the  authority  and  injure  the  privi- 

own  solicitor  to  defend  the  action,  leges  of. that  house,  these  proceed- 

and  I  mean  to  rest  my  defence  iugs  were  most  frequent  and  serious 

upon  your  warrant,  and  the  instruc-  in  the  several  reigns  of  Charles  the    . 

tioos  which  I  have  received  from  First  and  Second,  and  James  the 

the  secretary  of  state.     •  Second.  Jt  was  through  these  pro- 

'  /Signed)     **  Moira.**  ceed^ngs,  and  the  efforts  of  the 

Mr.  Davies  Giddy  brought  up  house  to  resist  them,  the  establish- 

the  report  of  the  committee  ap-  ment  of  the  bill  of  lights  took  place; 

pointed  to  consider  the  course  ex-  '  and  the  committee  had  no  doubt 

pedient  for  the  house  to  pursue  that  the  article  of  that  bill,  declar- 

iipon  the   subjpct  of  the  actions  ing  th^t  no  member  should  be  ques-  # 

brought    by   sir    Francis  Burdett  tioned  for  acts  done  in  diat  house^ 

against  the  speaker  and  the  sergeant  extended  as  well  to  the  improper 

ai-arifts.  •  questioning  by  individuals  as  to  the 

The  report  was  read  by  the  clerk,  improper  interposition  of  the  crowDj^ ' 

After  referring  to  the  several  docu-  After  referring  to  the  act  of  tlie 

inents  referred  to  the  commi|tee,  4th  of  Plenry  VIII.  and  to  the 

with  regard  to  the  arrest  of  sir  F.  cases  of  HoUis  and  Elliot  in  the 

Burdett,  and  expressing  a  confi-  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  the  com- 

dence  in  the  just  right  of  th^  house  mittal  of  justices  Pemberton  and 

totho'sepriviieges  which  it  was  now  Jones  for  mterfer ing  with  the  prl- 

attempted  to  dispute,   the  report  vileges  of  that  house,  whose  juris- 

siated,  that  from  the  examination  diction  even  those  judges  did  not 

of  the  journals  it  appeared  to  have  attempt  to  deny ;   and  particularly 

been  the  frequent,  uniform,  and  un-  to  the  case  of  sir  William  Willi- 

iDtcrrupted  practice  of  the  house  to  ams,  in  the  year  1671>  with  several 

commit  persons  offending  against*  resolutions  of  the  house  upon  the 

subject 
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object  of  its  privileges,  and  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  of  law,  upon 
applications  made  for.  the  release, 
by  habeas  corpus,  of  persons  oom- 
mftted  by  the  authority  of  the 
house,  the  report  proceeded  to  state 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  corn* 
rilittee,  from  the  fullest  consldera- 
IJion  of  all  the  circumstances  con- 
». ' -i^Ttected  with  the  case.     There  were 

^fH^iom  modes  which  it  was  compe- 
.  tept^  the  house' to  «dopt  upon 
tln»  O^iiasion .  It  might  be  thoagh t 
l^roper'to  commit  not  only  the  par* 
ly,  but  all  those  concerned  with  him 
in  bringmg  the  actions  referred  to. 
/The  pcWfer  of  the  house  so  to  com- 
mit was  indisputable,  but  the  eipp- 
dieT\cy  of  its  exercise  was  another 
question ;  and  against  the  expedi- 
ency of  committal  in  this  instance 
it  was  with  these  considerations  to 
be  observed,  that  such  committal 
would  not  serve  to  stay  the  actions. 
But  even  if  the  committal  were  to 
take   place,    still    the    committee 

,     would    advise    the    speaker    and 
sergeant  to  plead  to  the  actions,  in 
order  to  show  to  the  court  the  au- 
thority undef  which  they   acted. 
The  reports   however,   concluded 
^th  observing,  that  it  was  for  the 
house  to  consider  whether  it  would 
"^be  expedient  to  direct  that  the  ac-  . 
tions  should  be  defended  I 
The  report  being  read, 
Mr.  D.  Giddy  moved  that  this 
report  should    be  laid    upon  the 
table,  and  also  that  it  be  printed  : 
which  was  agreed  to,   after  a  dis- 
cussion of  great  length  and  interest* 
In  the  course  of  this, 
,Mr.  Ponsonby  made  a  most  able 

•  speech,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
which  he  said,  It  was  not  because 
the  vote  of  that  house,  upon  this  or 
that  •  public  measure,  was  opposed 
to  the  wish  and  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  it  was  not  because  their  repre- 
sentatives bad  evinced  a  conduct 


-  which  the  constituent  body  at  laf^ 
disapproved  ;  it  was  not  because 
some  of  their  decisions  could  not 
be  defended,  tliat  the  power  of  the 
commons  of  England   should  be 
then  curtailed.     No  ;  they  were  to 
be  defended  ercti  under  such  -cir- 
cnoistances,  because  a  blow  aimed 
at  them^even  in  that  house  of  com-» 
mons,  would  effect  and  overthrow 
its  privileges,  and  with  them  the 
people's  liberties  througli  every  suc- 
ceeding parliament*     Bat  it  might 
be  contended  that  the   possession 
and  eitercise  of  such  privileges  as 
that  recently   questioned  was  too 
great  and  too  dangerous  to  be  con- 
tinued in  any  house  of  commons. 
They  were,  however,  't>orne  in  pe- 
riods of  our  history  in  which  the 
people  ofEngland  were  most  high- 
mettled,  and  jealous  of  the  slightest 
invasion  of  their  liberties.'    They 
were  admitted  in  some  of  thd  i>est 
periods  of  our  history,,  when  many 
of  rtur  ablest  predecessors  were  .en-* 
g^^cd  in  arduous  contests  for  the 
rights  of  the  people-     it  was  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  the  people 
would  continue  to  respect  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  the  best  bar- 
riers of  protection    to  their  own 
most  valuable    interests.     For   in 
that  house  ought  tlic  people  to.  ex- 
pect, and  to  jt  they  should  look-for^ 
security  and  protection.    TJiere  Was 
a  new  doctrine  afloat,  and  a  strange 
direction  given  to  the  popular  hope. , 
Whilst  their  feelings  wereestianged 
from  the  commons,   the  people  of 
England  were  directed*  to  look  to 
the  crown  for  the  guardianship  ct 
their  rights.     What !    the  crown 
protect  thg  liberties  of  the  English, 
people  t    Attached  as  he  was  to  a 
limited  monarchy,  he  would  cos- 
tend  there  never,  was,  during  the 
whole  period  of  our  history,  a  mo- 
narch, except  the  virtuous  monarch 
now  upon  the  throneof  tbeserealms» 

who 
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who  ever  loved  a  house  of  com-    Be,  that  it  was  coTisidcred  rather 
mons — ^tfaere  never  was  a  king,  with     the  instrument  of  the  minister  than 


tbe  same  exception,  who  was  not    the  organ  of  the  public  voice,  (an 
an  enemy  to  public  liberty.     He     opinion  which  he  considered  press* 
founded  this  opinion  upon  no  invj.    ed  too  far  in  this  country;)  yet  evefi 
dions  comparisons  of  one  reign  with     under  all  these  admissions,  it  was 
another.     It  was  human  nature ;    not  upon  the  crown  that  he  could 
and  there  never  yet  lived  the  man    he  induced  to  depend  for  the  pre- 
who  loved  that  power  which  acted     servation  of  the  people's  rights.    IS 
as  a  control  upon  his  wishes  and    the  grievances  of  which  the  coun^- 
his  passions.     That  the  family'  of    try  complained  were  to  be  attribu- 
Brunswick  would  long  continue  to    ted  to  the  construction  of  that  house, 
support  these  principles,  for  the  de*    let  that  construction  be  altered,  if 
fence  of  which  the  people  of  this    the  nation  wished  and  demanded  it. 
kingdom  placed  them  on  the thn>ne,     But  whilst  it  was  necessary  th^t  a 
all  were  ready  to  believe.      But    discretionary  poorer  should  exist,—- 
who  would  take  upon  himself  to    where,  he  asked,  could  it  be  in- 
say,  that  even  in  future  successions    trusted  with  more  safely  thati  to 
of  diat  family  a  prince  might  not    the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
appear  jealous  of  the  influence  of    England  .*    But  then  it  had  been 
the  people,  and  anxious  to  destroy    contended,  that  though  there  was 
their  weight  in  the  constitutional    no  objection  to  concede  a  discre*^ 
balance  ?    Under  such  a  state  of    tionary  power  to  that  house,  yet  its 
events,  to  whom  could  the  people    exercise  should  be  limited.     Wjtf 
look  for  protection  and  support  ?    then  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or 
What  branch  of  the  constitution    was  public  opinion  to  be  the  stand-' 
could  they  depend  upon  fpr  a  sue-  •ard  of  regulating  to  what  extent 
cessful  resistance  to  the  encroach-    the  power  should  be  exercised  ?    If 
ment  that  threatened  their  liberties    the  king's  bench  was  to  possess  the 
with  extinction  ?    To  the  house  of    power  of  tryrrig  the  legality  of  its 
commons  in  the  full  possession  of    privilege  of  commitment  for  libel» 
those  privileges^    the   efficacy   of    it  would  be  invested  with  the  power 
^ich  the  rash  and  the  deluded    of  being  the  judge  of  every  privi- 
woufdnowwish  to  diminish.     Was    lege  of  that  house.    There  could  be 
it  not  the  house  of  commons,  sup-    no  limitation.     The  very  rij^ht  of 
ported  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,    holding  a  plea  in  the  case  of  libel 
that  resisted  successfully  the  tyran-    would  constitute  the  right  of  try- 
nic  encroachments  of  the  Stuarts,    ing  the  extent  of  privilege  in  any 
and  ultimately  dethroned  that  fa^   other  case.     Suppose  a  person  was 
niily,  when  it  was  found  impossible    committed  for  striking  and  violent- 
to  induce  them  to  desist  from  their    ly  assaulting  the  sergeant-at-arms, 
arbitrary  proceedings  ?    Never  was    or  any  messenger  of  the  house,  in 
there  propagated    doctrine    more    the  execution  of  th.?ir  duty,  and 
pernicious  and  delusive  than  that    that  for  su«h  b'-e'7;jh  of  privilege  it 
which  went  to  alienate  from  that    committed    him      He  brings  his' 
house  the  popxilar  confidence,   in     action   in  a  couitof  law;  nothing 
order  to   give   it  to  the    crown,    can   prevent  him,   and  the  court 
Tmeit  rai^t  be,  that  from  acts  of    must  hold  plea,  upon  the  principle 
that  house  tl>e  confidence  of  the    that  it  had  interfered  before  in  the 
nation  was  shaken ;  true  it  might    case  of  libels  and  that  it  must  now 
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see  whether  the  house  of  commons  England,  ^ith  the  example  of  ,« 
had  tlie  power  to  do  the  act  or  not*  former  age  before,  her,  and  par- 
In  such  casct  what  became  of  the  ticuhirly  wi;h  the  awful  example  of 
privileges  of  the  commons  of  £ng>  such  a  calamitous  visitation,  shall 
land  \  «  Again,  was  public  opinion  be  so  infatuated  as  to  relapse  into 
to  be  the  criterion  for  limiting  their  such  dangerous  and  delusive  enwsr 
exercise.  Set  .up  such  a  standard,  tlien  1  pront  unce  that  slie  is  doom- 
and  fancy,  if  you  can,  the  mischiefs  ed  to  sutfer  more  grievous  calami- 
which  would  most  infallibly  be  the  ties  than  have  ever  yet  befallen  auy 
consequence.  Then  would  you  nation  upon  the  earin  ;  and,  what  is 
place  tlie  privileges  of  tin's  house  more  galling  and  more  aggravated, 
at  themercy  of  contending  factions;  she  is  doomed  so  to  suffer  unpitied 
both  bidding  against  each  other  at  and  unreprieved. 
this  auction  of  popularity,  until  pri-  A  select  committee  was  next  ap- 
Tilege  and  liberty  fell  a  sacrifice  to  pointed  to  search  for  precedents  in 
their  selfish  and  unprincipled  ob-  support  of  tlie  authorities  exercised 
jects.  One  democracy  of  ^faction  by  the  house  in  the  matter  respect- 
would  be  destroyed  only  to  be  sue-  _ing  sir  Francis  Burdett  j  and  on  the 
ceeded  by  a  worsen  extinction  of  18th  Mr.  Giddy  presented  there- 
all  order  and  all  virtue  would  fol-  port,  which  wus  in  substance : — 
low  in  their  train,  ultimately  to  *'  That  the  committee  thought  it 
serure  the  -absolute  rule  of  a  single  unnecessary  to  state  particularly  tlie 
individual.  Let  the  country  re-  contents  of  all  the  precedents  they 
member  the  miseries  under  which,  had  found,  as  they  wtre  all  so  clear 
from  such  causes,  it  once  suffered  :  in  support  of  tlie  privileges  of  the 
let  it  remember  the  recovery  it  has  house*. 

bad :  let  it  remember  tliat  peri-  «  *'  That  the  precedents  more  di- 
ed of  its  history  when,  in  the  reign  reedy  connected  with  the  case  in 
of  the  first  Charles,  tliat  unl^appy  questioawent  to  sliow,  that  in  order 
prince  was  reduced  by  the  consti-  to  prevent  o£tences  against  ihe 
tutional  exertions  of  the  house  of  authority  of  the  house,  in  respect 
commons  todqsist  in  a  great  de*  to  its  proceedings,  that  purpose 
gree  from  his  arbitrary  acts  of  pre-  could  not  be  so  effectually  answered 
rogative,  and  the  salutary  prospect  by  a  recurrence  to  the  ordir^ary  and 
presented  itself  of  a  free  andlegiti-  circuitous  proceedings  in  courts  of 
mate  government*  From  what  law,  and  that  the  hgusc had  uniform- 
causes  was  it  that  such  exertions  ly  punished  such  offences  by  the 
proved  abortive  ?  It  was  because  summary  exercise  of  its  own  autho* 
a  faction  sprung  up  in  tliat  house  ^ity,  and  the  commitment  of  such 
and  in  this  country,  who,  arrogat-  persons,  whether  members  or  not* 
ing  to  themselves  all  the  patriotism  That  the  house  had  from  time  to 
and  public  spirit  in  the  nation,  mis-  time  so  punished  such  persons,  more 
represented,  defaitied^  and  crushed  especially  in  Bushell's  case  in  1701, 
the  wise  and  honest  men  of  all  par-  and  in  the  case  of  Ashby  and  White 
ties  ;  a  faction  who  possessed  great  in  1704,  where  the  house  of  lords 
talents  but  no  virtues,  with  purity  '  decided  ir.  favour  of  the  conduct  of 
in  their  mouths,  but  pioHigacy  in  the  house  of  commons,  upon  this 
their  hearts — who  talked  ol  liberty  point,  although  both  houses  were  at 
but  meant  despotism,  who  sought  variance  at  tlie  time  upon  several 
the  Lord  but  ibuod  a  crox^niu     If  others.      Also  in    Murray's  case» 
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eonfinned  by  the  court  of  king's  essential^  and  inherent  privilegesy 
bench ;  '  and  Brass  Crosby's  case»  from  the  opinions  of  courts  of  law 
confirmed  by  the  court  of  exche-  or  of  the  other  house  of  parh'ament.' 
quer ;  also  in  Blingham  and  Flow-  In  the  best  of  times,  indeed  in  all 
er*s  case,  confirmed  by  the  house  of  former  titees,  it  was  the  constant 
lords.  The  committee  also  found,  language  on  such  occasions,  it  was 
that  in  cases  of  libel  on  the  house,  the  regular  maxim  of  the  wisest 
either  by  words  or  in  prints  the  patriots  and  the  most  zealous  de- 
house  had  uniformly  proceeded  by  fender»  of  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
the  summary  commitment  of  the  try,  that  no  analogies  from  the. 
parties  oflfending,  and  that  their  pro-  practice  of  common  law,  no  opini«> 
ceeding  in  such  cases  had  been  ap-  ons  from  any  other  bodies  jHrhatever, 
proved  and  supported  by  the  opi-  should  be  suffered  to  weigh  in  a 
nions  of  the  most  able  lawyers  and  matter  of  such  momentous  concern 
judges,  some  of  them  the  most  enii-  as  the  privileges  of  that  house» 
nent  and  upright  men  that  ever  sat  which  never  gould  be  regulated  bj 
upon  the  bench  in  this  kingdom;  the  principles,  forms,  or  technicalities 
and  especially  by  lord  chief  jus-  of  law  courts.  He  could  appeal 
tice  De  Grey,  in  Cuyler's  case,  to  the  opinions  of  all  those  gi^eat 
where  he  decided  that  thehousemay  men,  those  eminent  parliamentar  j 
commit  summarily  of  i  ts  own  autho-  statesmen,  those  sages  now  n6  more^ 
rity  for  offences  against  its  privi-  on  the  subject  of  analogies  drawn 
leges.  That  the  privileges  of  parlia-  from  other  places  for  such  a  pur- 
ment  were  necessary  to  the  security  pose.  The  commit>ee  were  justified 
of  the  state,  lliat  the  law  of  parlia-  only  in  so  far  «as  they  stated  the 
ment  was  the- law  of  the  land,  ac-  precedents  from  the  journals ;  but 
cording  jto  tbe  maiim  laid  down  in'  to  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of 
niagna  charta,  which  says  that  no  discussing  the  question  of  the  pri- 
freeman  shall  be  committed  to  im-  vileges  of  the  house  on  gener^ 
prisonment  without  the  judgement  principles,  was  quite  contrary  to  all  ' 
of  his  peers,  or  according  to  the  law  that  had  been  recorded  or  known 
of  the  land;  that  this  maxim  recog-  heretofore,  in  times  when  the  con- 
nized  the  law  of  parliament ;  and  sdtutlon  of  the  country  and  of  that 
that  the  right  of  committal  was  house  was,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as 
established  oy  ancient  usage,  and  well  under5t09d  as  at  present.  He 
was  as  clear  and  incontrovertible  as  thought,  therefore,  tl^at  the  house 
any  other  part  of  the  law  of  the  ought  to  defer  the  question  upon  the 
laud;  and  was  necessary  io  the  se-  report,  till  they  had  considered  it 
curity  of  the  state  itself."  more  maturely.  The  report  was  ac- 
The  report  having  been  read, Mr.*  cordingly  recommitted,  and  on  the 
Homer  said,  hecould  not  let  that  re-  23d  it  was  again  brought  up  and 
port  passwithoutnoticingfhowunne-  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
cessarily  they  had  attempted  to  rea->  June  8.  Mr.  Williams  Wynne 
son  upon  the  foundation  of  the  privi-  rose  tp  make  his  motion  respectini^ 
le^s  t>f  the  house,  the  impropHety  the  late  proceedings  adopted  by  the 
oi  which  struck  his  mind  strongly,  hou'se  in  consequence  of  the  action 
lliis  was,  he  believed,  the  first  tmie  commenced  on  tlie  part  df  sir  Fran- 
that  a  committee  of  privileges  had  cis  Burdett  against  the  speaker  and 
tverpresnmed  to  enter  intoa  citation  the  sergeant.  «Here  tlie  honourable  ' 
•f  authontsH  in  favour  of  common,  gentleman  went  at  a  considerable 
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length  into  a  previous  commentary 
on  the  proceedings  and  report  of  the 
committee  to  which  the  notices  of 
action  served  upon  the  speaker  had 
beea  referred.     He'  said  that  the 
doubts  he  had  firom  the  iirsc  enter- 
tained of  the  propriety  of  pleading* 
subsequent  consideration  had  rather 
contributed  to  increase  than  to  re- 
move*    He  was  afr;<id  thai  plead- 
ing to  the  king's  bench  left  room 
for  the  construction  that  that  tribu- 
nal was  the  judge  of  the  privileges 
of  that  house.     If  the  judgement 
of  that  court  should  be  in  favour 
•  of  their  privileges,  was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  their  privileges  were  con- 
firmed   by  such  a    decision?    or, 
'On  the  other    hand,     In  case  (no 
doubt  a  most  improbable  one)  the 
decision  was  against  their  privileges^ 
how  was  the  house  to  proceed  in 
the  assertion  of   them  ?     He  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  maxim,  that  where 
the  privileges  of  the  house  were  vio- 
lated, the  nouse  surrendered  those 
privileges  if  they  refused  or  decli- 
ned to  assert  them ;  they  were  bound 
to  show  respect  for  themselves,  if 
they  designed  to  secure  the  respect 
^  cJf  others.     After  many  other  oli- 
servations,  commenting  in  substance 
on  the  inconveniences  and  embar- 
r?  ssments  li  kely  to  result  from  J)lead- 
ing,  and  on  tJie  danger  of  giving 
rise  to  any  mfsappreiiension   that 
that  house  was  not  the  soU  judge  of 
its   own    privileges,  he  concluded 
with  movmg  a  resolution  to  the  fol- 
lowing  efiect :  **  That  whoever  pre- 
sumed to  commence  or  to  prosecute 
actions  against  the  officers  of  that 
house,  for  any  proceedings  taken  by 
them  in  obedience  to  the  directions 
of   that    house,    were     guilty    of 
.a  high    breach  of  the    privileges 
of  t;hat  house;  and  that  all  attorneys, 
counsellors,  sergeants^at-law,    and 
solicitors,  aiding  in  the  prosecutions 
of  suck  actioDSy  were  also  guilty  of 


a  breach  of  privilege.**  He  In- 
tended, if  this  resolution  should  be 
carried,  to  follow  it  up  with  two 
others  :  the  one  presuming  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  conduct  of 
the  present  action  as  acting  with 
the  leave  of  the  house ;  and  the 
other  requiring  the  proper  officer  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench  to  at^ 
tend  at  the  bar  the  next  day,  with 
copies  of  all  the  records  an4  pro- 
ceedings hitherto  had  in  that  action r 
On  the  firstYcsolution  being  put. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer rose  to  oppose  it.  He  could  -not 
see  the  necessity  of  it ;  and  contend- 
ed that  it  would  be  a  va-y  inconsist- 
ent proceeding,  after  the  house  had 
agreed  bo  plead,  to  punish  those  per- 
sons concerned  in  prosecuting  that 
action  to  which  they  had  resolved  to 
plead.  With  respect  to  what  had 
fallen  from  his  learned  friend,  as 
to  the  alleged  embarrassment  in 
which  the  house  would  be  placed 
in  the  assertion  of  their  privileges, 
if  the  judges  decided  against  their 
privileges,  he  did  not  see  why  the 
learned  gentlemarf  should  go  out 
of  the  way,  and  presume  tl\at  the 
court  of  king's  bench  would  not 
do  justice ;  it  was  a  presumption 
on  wh  ich  they  had  no  right  to  argue ; 
in  case,  however,  that  justice  should 
not  be  done,-^a  presiunption  which 
he  repeated  it  was  by  no  means  fair 
jto  make, — still  in  that  case  he  knew 
of  no  precedent  where  the  hous^ 
committed  a  chief  judge  for  such  a 
decision,  he  being  at  the  time  of 
committal  a  judge.  If  lord  chief 
justice  Ellenborough  should  decide 
contrary — ' 

Mr.  W.  Wynne.  He  is  a  peer. ' 
Mr.  Perceval.  A  peer  ?  exclaims 
the  honourable  gentleman, '  irrega« 
larly  across  the  table ;  but,  whether 
or  no,  if  his  lordship  or  other  judges 
should  decide  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  land^  he  prestuned  that  the 
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ptvpermode  to  remedy  that  vlola« 
tion  of  the  dutie;^  of  their  station 
would  be  by  impeachment.  As  he 
thought  th^  resolution'  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  contained  a  di- 
rect truth,  it  iff  course  could  not  be 
met  by  a  negative.  He  should 
therefore  content  himself  with  mov- 
ing the  previous  question. 

Several  other  members  spoke  on 
both  sides ;  when  the  house  divided: 
For  the  resolutions    «-    -     14 
Against  them       •    •    .     74 

Majority  ...  60 
May  14.  Mr.  Astell  presented 
a  petition  from  the  East  India  com- 
pany, which  was  received  and  read. 
Jt^was  of  considerable  length,  and 
took  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
connexion  between  the  India  com- 
pany and  the  British  government 
since  the  year  1793  3  stating,  that 
upon  the  expenses  incurred,  by  seve- 
ral expeditions  which  had  been  un- 
dertaken, deh's  were  incurred  6n 
both  sides  which  were  n£ver  clearly 
balanced  and  liquidated  ;  but  that 
a  considerable  balance  was  due  to 
the  company,  which  they  now  pray- 
ed to  have  examined  by  the  houi.?, 
and  any  balance  that  might  appear 
due  to  diem  be  paid. 

Leave  was  given  to  present  a  pe- 
tition pursuant  to  tlie  prayer  of  this 
petition,  which  was  accordingly 
presented  and  read ;  and  Mr.  Astell 
moved,  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
coramiitee  appointed  to  consider  of 
the  a6Fairs  of  the  East  India  com* 
pany.  ^ 

Mr.  Creevcy  rose  to  offer  some 
observations  upon  tlie  statements 
alleged  in  this  petition.  It  stated 
that  the  government  w^  in  debt  to 
the  East  India  company  on  account 
of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  late 
^ar ;  but  their  account  was  refer- 
red to  a  committee  in  the  year  1 805, 
f^  reported  that  the  sMnounc  of 


the  balance  then  due  to  the  com- 
pany was  2,390,000/.  Out  of  this 
they  were  paid  two  millions,  and 
there  still  remained  a  balance  ia 
their  favour  of  300,000/.  But  ia 
the  next  year  the  conripany  produf 
ced  a  new  statement,  in  which  they 
swelled  this  balance  to  I, $00,000/. 
making  their  original  claim,  instead 
of  2,300,000/.,  3,800,000/.  He  d&. 
nied  that  such  d  thing  ought  to 
have  been  done  ;  it  was  done,  how^ 
ever ;  and  now  they  came  forward 
with  a  new  claim  for  1,900,000/. 
alleged  to  be  due  upon  this  stale 
account.  They  seemed  totally  to 
forget  that,  in  fact,  the  public  owe4 
them  nothing.  He  could  "easily 
understand  that;  wanting  this  sntp, 
they  preferred  claiming  it  as  a  debt 
to  asking  for  it  in  any  other  $hape; 
because,  if  it  was  granted  to  tbcm 
in  the  shape  of  a  debt,  it  vrould  be 
got  by  a  single  motion  ;  whereas 
m  any  ofher  way  the  progress 
would  be  circuitous,  and  liable  to 
be  impeded  by  much  discussion. 
It  was  now  just  four  years  since 
any  discussion  of  the  company's 
affairs  took  place  in  that  house) 
for  they  had  been  now  four  years 
without  bringing  forward  any  bud.> 
get,  althougn  they  had  in  succes« 
sive  years  claimed  and  obtained 
large  sums  in  advance,  on  pretence 
of  answering  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  All,  in  fact,  that  parlia- 
ment knew  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany for  the  last  four  years  was 
from  its  petitions  on  their  journals. 
In  the  year  1807,  a  bill  passed  for 
enabling  them  to  borrow  2,000,000/, 
In  the  following  year  another  bill 
passed  for  enabling  them  to  rais« 
1,90^^009/.:  they  stated  again 
last  year,  that  they  wanted  another 
2,000,000/.  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion  ;  and  yet  another  ses- 
sion had  passed  withouttheir  submit-  , 
ting  to  the  house  any  generalstate  of 
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their  affairs  ;  owing  to  the  want  of  ded  to  the  12,000,000/.  made  a  dif- 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  ference  of  ^2,000,000/.  His  lord* 
house^to  come  to  a  full  and  fair  dis-  ship  also  contended^  that  it  appear* 
cussion  upon  a  subject  so  important,  ed  from  the  balance  paper-of  stock. 
He  considered  the  present  claim  as  per  computation  laid  before  parlia- 
one  of  the  most  preposterou&*that  ment,  that  the  company  was  now 
€ver  was  offered  to  parliament,  and  16,000,000/.  worse  than  nothing, 
he  trusted  the  house  would  grant  The  noble  lord  adverted  to  the  late 
iht  company  nothing  until  a  full  transaction  in'  Madras;  observing 
account  of  the  state  of  their  affairs  that  no  government  ever  deserved 
was  produced  and  investigated.  The  more  reprobation  than  the  Madras 
law  positively  required,  that  before  government  for  its  conduce  in  those 
any  drvidend  was  made  of  tbeir  transactions — conduct  which,  in  one 
profits,  ihey  should  clear  their  ac-  insiance,  was  wholly  unaccouptable, 
counts  with  the  public ;  and  yet,  it  having  suspended  and  sent  home 
although  '  no  such  clearance  had  colonel  Boles  for  signing  military 
been  made,  the  company  vere  now  orders  by  order  of  his  superior  offi» 
jdividing  on  their  last  year's  profit  cer,  and  appointed  to  the  same  situ- 
10^  per  cent.  He  hoped,  therefore,  ation  colonel  Sutherland  Mac- 
the  house  would  come  to  some  de-  dowall,  who  had  signed  one-half  of 
cisive  issue  upon  the  subject.  the  very  same  orders.  With  re- 
After  some  further  discussion -the  spect  to  the  forged  bonds  of  the 
petition  was  referred  to  the  com-  nabob  of  A rcot,  the  conduct  of  the 
mittee'on  India  affairs.  The  result  officers  of  g;overnment  was-  also 
was,  (hat  a  bill  was  brought  into  highly  reprehensible.  ' 
parliament  for  advancing  to  the  The  earl  of  Harrowby  declined 
company  i,  500,000/.  This  was  op-  entering  int6  any  detailed  -  state  of 
posed  in  both  houses  ;  and  on  the  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  com- 
third  reading  in  the  lords,  pany,  there  not  being  sufficient  ma- 
The  earl  of  Lauderdale  entered  terials  before  the  house  for  that  pur- 
into  a  detailed  statement,  for  the  pose.  He'ad{nitted  there  had  been 
purpose  of  showing  ilie  unprosper-  disappointment,  but  jio  blame  was 
ous  state  o^the  affairs  of  the  com-  imputable  to  any,  one.  The  prc- 
p^ny,  ard  the  little  prospect  there  sent  sum  was  asked  in  order  to 
was  of  this  .money  being  repaid,  give  time  to  the  company  to  bring 
The  act  of  1793  requited  that  the  about  their  affairs.  The  conduct 
debt  of  the  company  in  India  of  the  Madras  government  in  the 
should  be  reduced  to  2,000,000/.  late  transactions  was,  he  contended, 
the  bond  debt  in  England  to  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
500,000/.;  that  500,00C7.  per  ann.  The  circumstance  respecting  colo- 
should  be  paid  to  the  public ;  and  nel  Sutherland  Mac(>owall  he  had 
that  ^  sum  should  acbumuiate  to  now  heard  for  the  first  time.  With 
make  up  the  amount  of  12,000,000/.  respect  to  the  forged  bonds,  his 
as  a  security  for  the  holders  of  the  lordship  observed,  that  the  conduct 
capital  stock.  Instead  of  this,  the  of  the  officers  of  government  was 
debt^  in  India  had  accumulated  to  wholly  undeserving  of  blame. 
.  32,c6o,COO/.  the  bond  debt  in  Eng-  The  hill  was  passed :  but  lord  Lau- 
land  to  '  4,000,000/.,  the  50(),C0O/.  derdale  .entered  his  protest  against 
unpaid  to  the  pubfic  now  amounted  it.-^See  Public  Papers, 
to  7,000,000/.  and  these  sums,  ad-  lix>useof  cQmmons^MajlG.  The 
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iwtial  papers  pteparatory  to -the 
budget  having  been  referred  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  the 
house  resolved  itself  into  the  said 
committee. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
bejran  the  statement  by  observing, 
that  he   thought   it   necessary  that 
those  accounts  whicli  l>e  had  mov- 
ed for  should   be  referred  to  the 
committee  ;    and   he  thought  that 
they  would  be  found  highly  intcr- 
Cbling  in  their  general  resulcs,  and 
particularly  applicable  !0  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  was  his  duty  now 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee.     He    thought    that   they 
would  not  only  afford    the    best 
means  of  forming  a  correct  jud ele- 
ment how  far  the  country  was  able 
to  support  its  present  burthens,  but 
that  they  would  be  the  best  answer 
to  those    who     were  accustomed 
to  take  gloomy  views  of  the  Hnan- 
cial  situation  of  the  counti-y.    They 
would  show  that,  so  far  from  there 
being  any  reason  to  apprehend  any 
tKing  lilctf  decay  or  failiire   in  our 
finances,  tlie  more  we   looked  at 
them,  the  more  reason  should  we 
have  to  l>e  satisfied  with  their  grow- 
•  ing  improvement  and  prosperity.   It 
would    bet  highly  satisfactory   to 
k-now,  thausnch  had  been  the  pro- 
duce of  our  revenues  in  that  very 
year  when    men  of  great  weij<ht 
and  authority  in  that  house  antici- 
pated a  failure,-  that  instead  of  the 
deficit  they  apprehended,  there  had 
actually  been  a  very  considerable 
increat-*.     He  should  now  state  the 
supply  for  the  present   year.     For 
the  supply  of  the   year^  there  had 
been  already  voted  for   tlie  navy 
19,258,000/.,  and  for  the  army  in 
Great  Britain,  including  thecx^wues 
of  the   commissariat  department, 
1 3,903,060/.  For  tlie  army  in  Ireland, 
*A99^2,057/.  '  When  to  those  sums 
were  added   2,750,000/.  for  army 
extraordinaries  for  Cr^at   Britain, 


and  200,000/.  for  Ireland,  and  the 
further  sum  of  44'l,Q00/.unprovided 
for  in  the. last  year,  it  would  make 
the  whole  vote  for  tlie  army  in  the 
present  year  20,307,000/.  The  ord- 
mmce  estimates  wcie  4,411,000/, 
and  the  miscellaneous  services  alrea- 
dy provided  for,  as  well  as  those 
which  remained  to  be  provided  fort 
would  altogether  amount  to  about 
two  millions.  The  vote  of  credit^ 
bill  for  the  present  year  would  be, 
as  it  was  last  year,  three  millions, 
and  tlie  subsidies  to  foreign  powers, 
1,5^^,000/.  These  sums,  added  ' 
together,  made  a  total  joint  expense 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of 
50,566,000/.  for  the  year.  To  thii 
was  to  be  added  1,650,000/.  for 
interest  of  exchequer  bills,  and 
18,500/.  to  loyalty  loan-holders, 
making  the  gross  total  52,85,000/. 
From  this  was  to  be  deducted  the 
proportion  of  Ireland,  which  at 
that  time  amounted  to  6,106,000/.  " 
leaving  the  whole  sum  which 
was  to  be  provided  for  the 
separate  accounr  of  Great  Britain 
64'6,079,60()/. 

This   total  exceeded  the  supply^ 
by  the  sum  of  141',202/.— Havine 
now  stated  to  tlie  house,  tlie  totAl 
amount  of*  those  grants,  it  became 
his  duty  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  different  items.     As  to  the 
first  two   items  of  the  ways  and 
n^eans,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  apy  parti- 
cular observritioas  at  present.     But 
with  respect  to  the   war  taxes,  he 
felt   that   it   would    be   incumbent 
upon  him  to  sMtcto  the  house  those 
reasons  which  made  him  conceive 
himself  to  be  warranted  in  taking 
them    at  the  amodnt  that  he  had 
stated.     As  to  the  war  taxes,  they 
hi4d  last  year  produced  2^2,7 07,0C«)/. ' 
The  produce  of  thti  tax  upon  pro- 
perty actually  paid  into  the  treasury 
in  the  last  year  was  13,754 ,23. i/.^of 
which  sum  the  assessment  .i.a  only 
.         L  4  been 
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been  11,400,000/.     The  excess  of  half.    With  respect  to  the  lottqiy* 

the  receipts  above  the  iusessment  of  he  knew  an  honourable  gentlemau 
the.  year  was  2,35 1 ,233/.     It  would  opposite    him    ( Mr,    Whitbread ) 
not,  however,  be  reasonable  to  cal-  was  still  positive  in  his  intention  of 
culate  upon  so  large  a  receipt  in  the  opposing  the  raising  of  any  sum  of 
present  year,  a^  the  e'xcess  of  the  money   whatever     in    that     way, 
receipts  *  above  the  assessment  con-  Whatever    weight    his    objections 
sisted  of  arrears  which  had  been  col-  might  ultimately  have,  he  was  sure 
lectcd  with  great  activity  and  sue  the    honourable  gentleman  would 
cess.     Such  had  been  the  activity  be  much  gratified  to  find  that  many 
used  in  the  collection  of  the  arrears,  of  the  most  serious  evils  which  were 
that  there  was  now  none  due  of  a  formerly  attendant    upon  lotteries 
later  date  than  the  year  1807;  and  had  been  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
the  arrears  which  now  appeared  to  wholly,  removed  by  different  sug- 
be  due  were  as  follows :  for  the  year  gestionis    which    he    himself    had 
1807>  the  arrears  were  409,923/.;  made.     The  new  plan,  of  having 
for  the  year  1808,  SS0,36F/.;  for  the  who! d  lottery  drawn  in  one  day; 
the    year   1 809,   1 ,540,7o0/.  ;  and  cut  up  by  the  roots  that  system  ot 
for  the  present  year,  6,241,403/.  insurance  upon  the  drawing  of  the 
This  last  sufa,  however,  could  not  lottery  which  had  produced  such 
properly  be  called  arrears,  as  the  mischievous  effects  among  many  of 
assessiAent  for  the  year  1810  was  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  commimitjc 
the  5ih  of  April,  which   was  only  When  the  drawing  of  the  lottery 
last  month,  and  which  is  now  In  tlie  continued  many  days,  it  was  hard- 
tegular  course   of  collection.      It  ly  possible  to  prevent  illegal  insu- 
was,  therefore,  hard  to  state  wheth-  ranees :  and  the  great  mischief  at- 
cr  there  were  any  arrears  properly  tending  them  was,  that  the  poor 
belonging  to  the  year  1810.     Since  were  often  induced  to  risk  all  that 
the  year  1804  there  had  been  grant-  they  were  worth,  and  expose  them<r 
ed  on  acc6tint  of  the  property  tax  selves  to  absolute  ruin,  in  the  hope 
115,880,000/.   of  which  there  had  of   recovering    their   first    losses, 
been  received  107j441,47S/.  leaving  The  destruction  of  insurances  had 
4  total  arrear  of  8,437,522/.     There  almost  e'ntirely  removed  those  evil 
could  be  no  reason  to  think  that  consequences  which  had  been  com- 
the  receipts  of  tli^  property  tax  in  plained  of  in  former  lotteries.     He 
the  present  year  could  lall  short  of    did  not  think  that  giving  up  lh& 
11,400,000/*  and  when  he  should  lottery  altogether  would  by  any 
add  to  them  the. estimated  amount  means  destroy  the  sphit  of  gaming 
of  the  other  war  taxes,  he  thought  amonp:    the    lower     orders.      Ifc 
be  might  fairly  reckon  on  the  whole  ,  thought,  on  tire  contrary,  that  it 
amount  of  the  war   taxes  for  th^  might  drive     many  of    them    to 
year  at  1 9,5()0,00CV.     The  average  modes  of  gambling  which  would 
produce  of  the  war  taxes  en  cus-  be  much  more  pernicious  to  them, 
toms  d uring* the  last  ihree  years  had  as  partaking  of  the  evils  attending 
been   9,060,000/.    Should   that  be  insurances.      He  meant  tiie  little 
taken  as  their  produce  in  the  pre-  goes,  and  things  of  that  description, 
sent  year,  added  to  the  1 1 ,400,000/.  lie  trusted  that  wlien  it  came  to  be 
it"  would   form    a   total  of  above  argued,  the  hoi^se-'^ould  siili  be  of 
twenty  riiiliioiis.     He  would,  how-  opuiion  that  this  source  of  revenue 
ever,  be   conLcut  lo  take  it  for  the  should  not  be  abandoned.     As  to 
,  present  '4t  nineteen. millions  and  a  the  large  sum  of  8,31],0Q0/»  inex- 
*                    .  '                                          chequer 
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ckeqner  bills  fimded,  the  vote  of  year  had  been  effected.     Gentle^ 
credit  of  the  last  yetU*  had  been  men  would  reccillect  that  the  loai| 
defrayed    from    these    exchequer  for  the  service  of  the  year  180Jf  had 
bills.     And  as  to  the  vote  of  credit  been  procured  at  an  intei^t  of  ^J» 
for  the  present  year,' he  did  not  12i.  lO^/.,  stnd  that  such  terms  were 
think  it '  necessary  for  him  to  use  on   that  occiision  looked  upon  as 
any  particular  arguments  to  recom-  most  favourable.     It  would  be  seen, 
mend  icHe  trusted  the  house  would  therefore,  with  satisfaction,  that  ac- 
perceive  the  necessity  of  the  usual  cording  to  the  statement  he  had 
TOte  oi  credit  in  the  present  state  just  submitted,  the  loan  for  the  ser- 
of  the  country,  and  the    circum-  vipe*  of  the  present  year  had  been 
stances  and  situation  ofthe  world  in  obtained  at  the  rate  of  Ss.  7d.  per 
general.     He  came  next  to  the  con-  cent,  less  than  last    year,   and  it 
sideration  of  the  loan,  consisting  of  would  be  for  the  committee  to  de- 
eight  millions  for    the  service  of  cide,  whether,  so  far  as  the  transac- 
Great  Britain,  and  fonr  millions  for  tion  was  connected  with  the  situa^ 
die  service  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  had'  tion  o£  the  country,  it  \Va!s  to  be  re- 
the  satisfaction  to  inform  the  com-  gard6d  as  a  proof  for  the  better  or 
mittee  that  he  had  contracted  for  the  worse.     It  would  be  m  the  re- 
the  tWelve  millions  that  morning',  collection  of  the  committee,  that  at 
91^  terms  infinitely  more  favoiirabie  a  former  period  of  the  session  h# 
to  the  public  than  had  ever  been  at  submitted  a  proposition  to  ilie house 
any  former    period   known.     The  for  funding  a  certain  proportion  of 
terms  he  had  proposed  were  to  give  .  the  exchequer  bills  outstanding  in 
for  every  100/.  subscribed,  ISO/,  in  the  5  per  cents.    The  stock  created 
the  S  per  cent,  reduced*  stock,  and  by  that  operation,  added  to  whatwat 
to  take  the  bidding  in  3  per  cent,  created   by  the   transjiction  kjf  die 
consols.    The  contract  was  finally  loan,  constituted  the  whole  amount 
completed  upon  an  o£fer  on  the  p'cirt  of  the  addition  to  the  public  debt. 
of  the  contractors  to  take  10/.  7i.  6d.  In  consequence  of  the  loan' there 
in  the  cpnsols,  in  addition  to   the  were  created   in  the  *5  per  cent^. 
ISO/,  reduced  annuities,  for   every  reduced,  10,400,000/. ;  iiuheSper 
100/.    subscribed,  making    in  the  cents  consols,   8:iO,(K)0/.  ^  making 
-whole   14?0/.  7j.6d»(^T  cich  100/.  a  total  on   Hccoiint  of  the  loan  of 
The  amount  of   interest  upon  the  41, 260,000/.     Now  if  this  amqunt 
money   borrowed    was,    therefore,  were   to   be   added    to   tlie   stock 
but  4/.   4/.  W.  per  cent.;  so  that  created  on  account  of  the  funded 
the  loan  of  twelve  millions  for  the  exchequer  bills8,5iSl,7^7/.  it  would 
service  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  give  a  total  addition  to  the  public 
land  was  thus  borrowed  at  15j.  7^i  debt  of  Great  Britain  in  the  present 
per  cent,  below  tl)c  rate  of  legal  in-  year  of  19,*>  11,727/.     The  charge 
tercst.      The     total     charge    that'  for  interest' upon  this  addition  to 
vroold  arise  to  the  public,  including  the  public  deht  was  on  the  reduced 
the  sinking  fund  and  managements  consols,  336,000/. ;  on  the  exche* 
upon  the  loan,  would  be  but  5/.  13/,  quer  bills  funded  in  the  5  per  cents^ 
per  cent.     The  committee  would  429,086/.  5  forming  a  total  annual 
be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  advan-  charge  o^  735,986/^  To  this,  charge^ 
tage  derived    to  the  public  upon  however,  was  to  be  added,  on  act 
this    loan,    by  adverting    to  the  count  of  1  per  cent-  sinking  fund, 
terms  upon  which  the  loan  of  last  198,1 17/*>  and  cliarge  of  manage^ 
*'                             ,  meot, 
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menty  6,755/.  which  vrould  make 
the  whole  of  the  annual  charge  to 
be  provided  for,  including  the  dif- 
ferent rates  of  interest  and  charges 
for  the>  sinking  fund  and  of  ma- 
nagement, 970,8337. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman 
next  pointed  out  in  a  verv  lumi- 
ous  manner  the  means  which  he 
had  in  view  to  meet  so  large  a  sup- 
ply; and  concluded  a  most  able 
speech  by  referring  to  tlie  great 
prosperity  of  the  ^country.  It 
mighty  he  said,  be  material  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee'  to 
look  to  the  state  of  the  trade,  ma- 
nufactures, and  commerce,  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  show  that 
there  was  a  just  prospect  that  their . 
expectations  would  not  prove  un- 
JMinded  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
m^ans  and  resources  of  the  empire. 
This  would  most  satisfactorily  ap- 
pear from  a  refereilce  to.  the  com- 
parative amount  of  the  exports  and 
imports  at  different  periods.  The 
ofiiciul  value  of  the  imports  last 
year  was  36,255,^09/.  The  .pro- 
'  speroiis  year  of  peace  (1802)  was 
only  SI, 442,3 IS/,  being  an  increase 
last  year  of  nearly  5»000,^00/. 
above  the  most  prosperous  year  of 
peace.  The  exports  of  British  ma- 
nufactures last  year  amounted  to 
'35,107,000/.;  in  1802  they  were 
only  26,933,199/.  being  a  difference 
of  between  8  and  9,000,000/.  in 
favour  of  last  year.  The  exports 
of  foreign  manufactured  goods 
were  last  year  15,194,000/.  some- 
what less  than  the  amount  of  fo- 
reign expqrts  in  1802, -which  was 
19,127,000/.  But  it  was  most  sa- 
tisfactory to  obser\'e,  that  though 
the  exports  of  foreign  goods  had  de- 
creased, the  export  of  British  ma- 
nufactures had  risen  in  a  greater 
proportion,  and  that  there  was  a 
greater  increase  u|X)n  the  whole  of 
4,180,000A  the  amount  of  all  Uie 


exports  having  been  last  year 
50,300,000/.,  whereas  in  1802  ther 
amounted  to  but  46,120,000/. 
Upon  an  average  of  the  two  last 
years,  compared  with  the  average 
of  1 802  and  the  preceding  year,  the 
advantage  was  3,16^,300/.  in  fa- 
vour of  these  two  years  of  war 
over  two  years  of  peace.  But  if 
the  advantage  had  even  not  been  so 
much  in  favour  of  last  year,  the 
'average  would  show  that  the 
country  was  not  stationary,  but 
progressive  in  prosperity.  In 
Yorkshire  alone  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  had  "increased  in  the  last 
year  to  the  extent  of  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  yards.  But 
was  not  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  country  obvious  in  tlte  great 
public  works  which  were  under- 
taken throughout  the  country— 
tlie  great  canals  and  extensive  docks 
which"  were  on  all  sides  establish* 
ing  ?  The  progress  of  such  under- 
takings, with  as  much  spirit,  acti- 
vity,  and  enterprise,  as  in  a  time 
of  the  most  profound  atvd  prosper- 
ous peace,  was  a  certain  itidication 
of  the'  flourisliing  condition  of  our 
trade,  manufactures,  and  com* 
merce.  The  committee  would,  he 
trusted,  excuse  him  for  calling  their 
attention  to  such  topics,  which  were 
so  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  of  lliat  ddy.  It  was  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  show  that 
the  statQ  of  4he  industry,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try was  such  as  to  enable  the  nation 
to  maintain  the  t^urthens  it  had  to 
bear.  Though  undoubtedly  the 
pressure  of  the  times  may  'bear 
heavily  upon  some  classes  of  tlieir 
fellow-subjeci  s, — a  pressure  which 
they  must  all  lament, — yet  it  was 
consolatory  to  reflect  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  apprehending 
any  mateiial  or  extensive  national 
calamity.     But  it  was  not  only  in 
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•nr  internal  resources,  but  in  our 
external  mean&  and  strength,  that 
the  progressive  prosperity  of  this 
nation  was  to  be  traced*  This  too 
had  happily  been  made  out  to  the 
conviction  of  our  enemy.  It  was 
bm  a  few  years  sinc^  that  enemy 
had  declared  that  all  he  wanted 
'was  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce. 
If  the  actainroent  of  such  objects 
"were  his  wish,  what  progress  had 
he  made  tpwardf  their  accomplish- 
ment ?  It  was  only  by  acquisitions 
from  this  country  tliat  he  was  to 
realize  any  one  of  them :  and  yet 
all  the  commerce  that  belonged  to 
his  empire  it  had  lost ;  all  the  colo- 
nies that  had  belonged  to  him  he 
had  lost ;  and  the  few  ships  he  had 
remaining  were  kept  pent  up  in 
ports,  without  ever  daring  to  put 
to  sea.  This  was  the  government, 
too,  whose  measures  were  repre- 
sented as  founded  in  wisdom^  and 
executed  with  ability*  whilst  the 
government  of  this  country  had 
been  uniformly  charged  with  weak- 
ness, ignorance,  folly,  and  imbecili- 
ty. He  should  detain  the  commit- 
tee with  but  few  more  observa- 
tions, to  show  that  the  operation  of 
the  wise  measures  of  the  orders  in 
council,  so  much  abused  in  this 
country,  had  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  receipts  of  the  customs 
in  France  from  2,500,000/,  •  to 
500,000/.  4.5ths  of  its  whole  a- 
mount.  This  showed  how  una- 
vailine  all  the  measures  of  the 
French  ruler  were  to  the  accom- 
#  plishment  of  his  darling  object. 
He  should  therefore  notiake  up 
more  of  the  tinie  of  the  committee, 
but  move  that  the  terms  on  which 
the  loan  had  been. contracted. for 
should  beappTt)ved  of  by  that  com- 
mittee :•— which  after  some  discus- 
sion was  agreed  to. 

The  next  subject  claiming  our 
atl^tion  is  the  petition  from  the 


Irish  catholics,  presented  to  the 
house  of  commons,  by  Mr.  Grat- 
tan,  on  the  18th  -of  May.  The 
most  we  can  do  is  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  hqnourable  gentleman's 
speech.  The  debate  continued  by 
adjournment  for  several  nights, 
and  would,  if  we  were  to  give  it 
at  large,  occupy  m  re  space  of  it- 
self  than  we  can  allot  to  the  pro- 
codings  of  parliament  for  the 
whole  year.  . 

Mr.  Grattan  began  by  declaring 
this,  in  his  opinion,  te  be  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  consequence  to^the 
country  :  it  was  to  him,  individual- 
ly, a  subject  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest.'  If  he  should  live  to  see  its  • 
accomplishment,   he  would  consi- 

•  der  himself  a  very  fortunate  man ; 
for  he  should  then  see  himself  siao- 
ccssfulinthe  attainment  of  two  very 
important  advantages  to  the  coun- 
try, .  First,  he  should  see  his  coun- 
tryman, his  fellow-subject,  the  ca- 
tholic of  Ireland,  participating  in 
the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  and 
partalcing  common  privileges  with 
himself,     Next,  he  should  witness 

.  the  consolidation  of  the  empire 
founded  on  the  liberties  of  the  ^sub- 
ject. There  were  two  principles" 
on  which  this  question  rested — the 
first  was  die  exclusion  of  foreign 
influence ;  the  second,  the  c<nn- 
muni cation  of  constitutional  pri- 
vileges. With  respect  to  the  first, 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  influence, 
this  it  was  considered  was  attain-  . 
able  by  two  ways— first,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  veto  ;  or  next,  by 
domestic  nomination.  He  had  ex« 
pressed  a  decision  in  favour  of  the ' 
veto  2  he  had  thought  that  mea- 
sure was  fatal  fe  foreign  influence, 
and  not  at  all  hostiFe  to  the  Irish 
catholics  That  was  his  opinion. 
He  should  mislead  the  hou^e,  how- 
ever, if  he  said  that  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  catholics.    He  did  nof 
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ibelieve  tt  was ;  nor  did  he  think 
they  would  at  all  agree  to  it.  The 
next  mode,  then,  of  excluding  fo»  * 
reign'  iafiuence  was  by  domestic 
nomination.  This,  he  thought, 
was  the  only  alternattve ;  for  he 
Jiad  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
ihat  whil^  foreign  nomination 
.was  insisted   on   as    essential,  the 

ryer  of  the,  petition  was  whoU 
inadmissible.  If  the  pope 
Wjis,  as  formerly,  an  independent 
tpvrijtual  magistrate,  he  should, 
perhaps,  allow  him  the  nomina- 
tion;  but  he  co«dd  never  do  sp 
when  the  pope  was  ^  Frenchman, 
6t  when  a  Frenchman  was  the 
'pope.  He  wished,  however,  by 
any  prudent  policy^  to  give  the 
Irish  catholic  emancipation,  be- 
cause he  wou^d  sooner  hare  a  con- 
stitutional connexion  between  £n* 
gland  .and  Ireland^  than  an  ecclesi- 
astical connexion  between  Ireland 
and  our  enemy.  Let  England  act 
justly  by  Ireland,  and  she  would 
then  see  Ireland  act  firmly  and> 
loyally  by  her.  Let  her  gi?e  the 
Irish  catholic  his  just  rights,  and 
she  will  $oon  see  {lie 'cacholic  reJi- 
gion  will  be  no  bar  to  her  pro- 
sperity. She  n>Ay  then  say  to  the 
Irish  catholic,  '*  I  give  you  your  ' 
demand,  follow  your  faith  ;  I  do 
not  understand  your  religion,  but 
there  is  one  principle  wWch  i  do 
understand,  and  that  is,  an  eter- 
nal separation  from  our  common 
enemy.''  This  domestic  nomina- 
tion was  not  at  variance  with  the 
catholic  religion,  for  the  bishops 
had  declared  so  in  1799;  it  was 
plainly  not  hostile  to  the  civil  inter- 
est ;  so  neither  their  faith  nor  their 
patriotism)  militated  against  its 
adoption.  At  present  they  were 
doubly  fettered;  sybject  to  two 
inasters*— to  their  natural  king  and 
their  natural  enemy,  and  that  ene- 
niy  the  despoiler  of  tlieir  patriarchy 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected,  ho4> 
ever,   that    the    catholic    bishops 
were  to  come  and  make  their  offer   . 
to  that  house  j-^rno :  when  the  house 
manifested    a   conciliatory    spirit, 
then  the  petitioners  might  exhibit 
a  submissive  one.     This  brought 
him  to  hjs  second  point — ^the  com» 
munication     of    privileges.       He 
feared  there  was  more  difficulty  in 
the  house  to    extend    thatt,   than 
there  would  be  in  ^e  bishops  to  acf 
knowledge  a  domestic  nomination* 
Why  should  power  attempt  to  im? 
pose  those  restrictions  ?  It  was  not 
justi — it  .was  not  pious.    Parliament 
had  no  right  to  frame  arbitrary 
laws,  because  they  went  to  those 
disabilities  on  men  arising  from  ac- 
cidental circumstances.     It  had  no 
right  to  punish -religion,  because  it 
wa$  a   relationship  between   man 
and  his  Maker,  independent  of  civil 
society.     The  restriction^  did  not 
arise  from  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  land.     Mr.  Pitt  did  not  say  so ; 
his  cabinet  did  not  say  so  \  the  laws 
themselves  did  not  say  so.     What 
law  declared  it?  The  declaratioii 
of  rights  ?  No  : — it  was  framed  in 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  liberty^ 
and  must  ever  stand  a  model  of  in- 
telligible freedom.     The  act    of 
settleipent  \  >Io : — it  was  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  every  freeman.    It 
limited  tl)e  throne  to  a  protestant 
succession,  but  it  never   excluded 
die  catholic  subject  from  the  pos- 
session of  his   just  constitutional 
privileges.    Those  who  said  it  did* 
gave  it  a  lawless  and  ignorant .  in- 
terpretation ;      an      inter  pretatioii 
which  went  to  commit  that  vio* 
l^ncje. towards  the  catholic^  for  thQ 
exercise  of  which,    the  dethrone* 
ment  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  on 
which  event  it  wasi  grounded,  took 
place.     Let  not  die  rights  of  the 
subject  be  spoken  of    as  if,  they 
sprung  from  t{ie  laif.    No,  th«r 
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existed  before  the  law;  they  con- 
atituted  its  foundation,  and  could 
not  be  abolished  by  it.  Parliaments 
made  not  men,  but  men  made  par- 
liaments and  their  privileges,  ft 
was  now  declared,  however,  that 
the  coronation  oath  of  the  king 
militated  against  these  rights.  No^ 
it  was  impossible, — "  See  (said  Mr. 
Grattan)  to  what  that  would  lead 
you;  it  would  make  privileges 
revocable — penalties,  eternal ;  it 
vrould  establish  your  first  mag^s* 
trate  a  swoni  enemy  to  the  fran- 
chises of  his  people,  and  exhibit 
him  calling  his  Creator  to  wit- 
ness the  unnatural  obligation  !  It 
would  make  your  king  a  foe  not 
alone  to  his  people,  but  to  the  mer- 
cies of  his  legislature."  Another 
objection  made  to  emancipation 
-was,  that  the  catholics  did  not  de- 
sire it.  Against  this,  there  stood 
not  only  their  own  petitions,  but 
the  feelings  of  man.  Then,  said 
his  opponents,  they  could  not  en- 
joy it  even  if  they  possessed  it. 
"What  did  this  argue  ?  Why,  that 
the  people  were  too  depraved  to 
f«el  ihe  privileges  of  men.  "  Will 
you  then  (said  Mr.  Grattan)  make 
your  crimes  your  arguments  ?  WiH 
you  confess  that  the  severity  of 
your  laws  has  caused  a  moral  de? 
pravity  ?  and  will  you  say  to  the 
Irish  people,  *  W«  h^iye  debauched 
your  principles,  we  have  broken 
your  hearts,  we  have  despoiled  you 
of  your  properties,  and  now  w^ 
ask  you  to  oppose  our  enemy,  and 
lay  down  your  lives  for  us?'  "  Those 
who  argued  thus*  however,  be- 
lied their  laws.  The  Irish  catho- 
lics could  feel  as  men  ;  those  of  es- 
tates felt  their  exclusion  from  pow- 
er and  from  parliament ;  those  of 
commercial  interest  felt  their  exclur- 
-sion  from  every  corporation ;  and 
the  commonalty  naturally  partici- 
pated in  the  feelings  of  their  fra» 


temity*  TJe  rtext  c:ime  to  consider 
the  danger — imaginary  danger- 
apprehended  from  the  grant  of  their 
civil  franchises  to  the  .Catholics. 
What  was  the  danger  ?  It  proceed- 
ed upon  the  supposition  that  th^ 
enfranchised  catholic  would  anni- 
hilate the  act  of  settlen^ent ;  that 
parliament  would  become  catholic; 
and  that  the  protestant  security  in 
property,  church,  and  state,  would 
be  thereby  overthrown.  But  how 
could  it  be  supposed  that  the  catho- 
lics, in  such  a  case,  would  take 
measures  to  overturn  the  founda- 
tions of  their  own  property  ?  Since 
the  year  1778,  the  catholics  had 
acquired  in  Ireland  very  consider- 
able property ;  that  property  de- 
pended on  protestant  titles,  and  any 
thing  that  would  atfect  the  original 
would  necessarily  interfere  with  the 
security  and  possession  of  the  d^* 
vative  property.  The  interest  in 
landed  property  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  catholic  body  depended  on 
the  titles  of  protestant  proprietors  i 
and  upcn  this  point  he  might  as- 
sume two  propositions:  the, first 
was,  that  the  bulk  of  the  catholio 
property  depended  on  protestant  ti- 
tles ;  this, he  firmly  believed, though 
he  could  not  be  certain  it  was 
so :  the  second  was,  that  the  bulk 
of  tlie  catholic  property  was  held" 
ilVider  protestant  proprietors.  The 
danger  therefore  that  a  parliament^ 
if  catholic,  would  overturn  the 
sources  and  foundation  of  catholic 
property,  was  absolutely  impossible* 
He  should  next  advert  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  arguments  urged 
against  the  influence  of  the  catho- 
lic religion'  and  the  principles  of 
the  catholic  body.  These  argtl- 
ments  could  be  reduced  to  six  cri- 
minal propositions.  The  first  was» 
that  the  majority  of  the  catholics 
of  Ireland  were  worse  than,  idola- 
ters.   The  s^oad^  that  the  result 
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df  the  conduct  of  Great  Briuin  to 
the  Irish  catholics  was  to  reduce 
them  to  a  state  oT  unexampled*  de** 
pravity.  The  third,  that  the  fun^ 
damental  law  of  Great  Britaiif  was 
inconsistent  with  the  grant  of  civil 
franchises  to  tHe  catholics  of  Ire- 
land. The*  fourth,  that  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
sworn,  at  his  cordnatton,  against 
the  admission  of  the 'rights  of  the 
Irish  catholics.  The  fifth,  that 
the  protestant  law  was  hostile  to 
the  catholic  claim.  And  the  sixth, 
that  the  protestant  chufch,  being 
»upported  by  the  catholic  popula- 
tion, was  a  sufficient  ground  for 
disqualifying  the  catholic  body. 
These  were  the  chief  propositions 
tipon  which  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ments against  the  catholics  rested. 
To  what  had  they  led  ?  To  laws 
that  were  partial — ^to  laws  that 
were  arbitrary — to  laws  that  were 
designed  to  punish  the  operations 
of  the  mind — to  laws  that  were  in- 
tended to  control  the  dictates  and 
spirit  of  religion.  These  measure^ 
were  calculated  to  ruin  the  empire  $ 
for  what  but  ruin  could  result  f^om 
dividmg  the  people  at  a  crisis  when 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  at  stake  ? 
If  they  thought  the  policy  upon 
which  such  measures  were  founded 
just  or  plausible,  they  had  only  to 
look  to  Ireland  ;  they  had  only  lb 
contemplate  its  penal  laws,  and  to 
consider  their  operation.  The  penal 
laws  began  in  that  country  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Of  these  laws  there  were 
two  descriptions ;  one  swept  a>vay 
the  trade  of  the  country,  the  other. 
swept  away  its  constitution.  That 
Was  the  a^  which  took  from  Ire- 
land its  importance,  because  it  ex- 
ttngutslied  its  independence :  that 
age  deprived'  the  Irish  peers  of 
their  judicial  functions,  and  trans- 
%irred  the  right  of  triai^  in  dernier 


reswrt  to  the  British  house  of  Iord& 
The  liberties  of  Ireland  thus  de- 
stroyed, what  had  beei>the  fortune 
of  that  country  ?  In  the  year  1779^ 
eighty  years  after  the  penal  code 
bad  commenced,  when  trade  and 
commerce  had  made  great  pro- 
gress in  other  nations,  the  people 
and  the  government  of  Ireland  . 
were  ruined.  The  country  could 
not  support  the  people,  and  the 
government  was  unable  to  pay  the 
establishment.  At  that  period  the 
establishment  was  low,  because  a 

great  part  of  the  army  paid  by  Ijo- 
nd  had  been  sent  to  America; 
))ut  low  as  it  was,  the  government 
had  not  the  means  to  maintain  it. 
The  government  was  not  only 
obliged  to  borrow  50,000/.  from 
the  government  of  this  country,  but 
to  take  from  a  private  gentleman 
in  Ireland  20,000/.  in  oHer  to  be 
enabled  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
it.  Such  was  the  vnretched  con* 
dition  of  the  government  of  that  - 
pountry,  at  that  period,  that  ic 
went  as  a  pauper  to  the  door  of  a 
private  gentleman  to  demand  the 
means  of  supplying  bread  to  the 
army.  The  government  then  felt 
it  necessary  to  consult  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  revenue,  and  foun4 
that  though  the  trade  was  slacks 
the  emigration  to  America  was 
great.  The  country  was  unable 
to  support  its  population,  and  they 
consequently  sought  in  America 
what  was  not  to  be  found  at  home. 
Commercial  exports  were  suspended,  ^ 
and  therefore  Ireland  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  exporting  her 
people.  In  its  perplexity  the  govern- 
ment then  consulted  the  parliament, 
which  declaimed  that  an  independent 
constitution  and  a  free  trade  were 
all  that  would  benect  ssary  for  a  coun- 
try containing  seventeen  millions  of 
acres,  a  rich  soil,  a  temperate  cli- 
mate,  great  local  advantages,  and 
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trery  blessing  that  could  be  do- 
nVed  frcxn  a  bountiful  Providence, 
without  anv  noxious  or  venonious 
production  to  impair  its  physical 
advantages.  With  all  these  favour- 
able circumstances,  }K>wever>  Ire- 
land had  been  reduced  to  a  ruinous 
condiiionby  iheeiFects  of  thepemd 
code,  or  raiher  by  the  vengeance  of 
Ood,  recorded  in  the  acts  of  its 
parliament.  In  1778»  the  ciise  be- 
l^un  to  alter,  because  in  that  year 
the  penal  code  w:is,  for  -the  first 
time,  in  part  repealed.  The  repeal 
Lhen  effected  was  partial  and  defec- 
tive;  but  it  gave  additional  security 
for  freedom.  The  distribution  of 
justice  wa^next  provided  for  by  the 
independence  of  the  judges.  The 
army  was  made  parliamentary,  by 
the  enactment  of  a  muiiny  bill, 
from  having  been  before  at  the  en- 
tire disposal  of  the  government. 
The  revenue,  by  being  made  an- 
nual, was  accommodated  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  The 
trade  of  xhe  nation  was  rendered 
free  and  open — the  legislative  pow- 
er x:laimed  and  iexercised  by  the 
parliament  of  England  over  that  of 
Ireland  was  ceded  and  relinquisli- 
ed;  and  the  Irish  parliament, 
which  before  could  not  originate 
bills,  but  petition,  -  was  established 
in  the  full,  excFusive,  and  constitu* 
tional  power  of  legislation.  The 
exports  soon  increased  one  Half; 
the  population  increased  one-third  ; 
the  tillage,  which  antecedently  was 
insufficient  to  support  the  popula* 
tlot,  was  :^le  to  teed  one  million 
inhabitants  in  addition,  and  to  af- 
ford a  large  surplus  for  the  use  of 
Great  Britain.  All  this  national 
prosperity  was  the  consequence  of 
the  independence  of  Ireland,  and 
the  work  of  its  free  parliament  :-— 
k  burst  upon  the  country  like  the 
morning,  and  you  no;  Ireland  came 
&rth  iA  the  pride  of  her  prosperity 


like  a  giant  rejoicing  in  strength* 
All  tills  had  happened  within  xca 
years.  In  the  year  17S2,  the  linea 
manufacture  'exported  did  not 
exceed  twenty-four  millions  of 
yards ;  in  1 792,  it  amounted 
^o  forty  millions  of  yards  j  so  fast 
had  prosperity  augmented  and 
crowded* upon  the  country  in  the  * 
sliort  period  of  ten  yearrs.  Such 
had  been  the  vivifying  energy  and 
eflect  of  the  wise  measures  then 
adopted,  that  even  the  powers  of 
nature  seemed  to  stand  at  the  right 
hiind  of  parliament.  The  legisla- 
ture had  enhanced  the  means,  by 
suspending  the  religious  animosities 
of  the  country — animosities  which 
had  invariably  proved  the  bane  of 
its  progress,  and  the  source  of  all 
its'calamities.  The  parliament  had 
repealed  the  most  injurious  of  the 
penal  statutes,  and  Providence 
opened. the  gates  of  its  bounty  to 
fructify  the  efforts  of  an  improved 
people.  liong  had  Providence 
scourged  his  native  country  by 
mecHis  of  her  own  acts ;  but  the 
return  of  a  wiser  system  of  policy 
and  law  replaced  it  in  the  situation 
to  take  advantage  of  the  bounty  of 
Heaven,  and  to  profit  of  its  natural 
capabilities.  Why  stop  short  in  the 
career  of  liberality  and  justice? 
Why  should  the  British  parliament, 
when  unanimity' Wiis  so  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  the  empire,  hesitate 
to  pursue  an  example,  which  had 
then  led  to  such  important  national 
results?  The  same  principle  that 
would  unite  the  protestaut  and  the 
catholic,  must  unite  every  descrip- 
tion of  men  in  die  empire.  The 
question  was  vital ;  for  on  the  liber- 
ties of  Ireland  must  depend,  and 
he  wished  the  house  so .  to  consider 
it,  the  stability  of  the  British  em* 
pire.  Ic  was  not  his  intention,  on 
th'it  account,  to  enforce  his  argu- 
^  meat  by  an  enumeration    of   the 
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kingdoms  overthrown,  the  dyna-  tial  he  irii^ht  be  to  his  own  pliti^ 
sties  subverted,  the  nations  destroy-  his  intention  was  to  move  fop  a 
cd,  or  the  empires  erased  from  committee,  jn  which  it  -misfht  un- 
amongst  the  powers  of  the  earth,  by  dergo  a  vigilant  revision,  and  h^ 
means  ,of  a  blind  aiid  infatuated  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
pc;rseverance  in  the  policy  he  was  adopting  any  amendments  which 
arguing  against.  He  spoke  to  the  might  be  recommended.  His  first 
justice  of  the  parliament,  and  such  step  therefore  would  be  to  move, 
an  appeal  required  not  tlie,  aid  or  tliat  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
the  authority  of  calamitous  ex-  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  repre- 
amples.  sentation  of  that  house,  and  to  sue;- 
The  questjon  was  lost  by  a  large  gest  what  remedies  might  be  appli* 
majority,  as  was  a  similar  one  in  ed  to  any  evils  that  existed.  But 
the  upper  house.  previously  to  his  making  that  mo- 
May  21st.  Mr.  Brande  rose  to  tion,  he  felt  it  a  duty  he  owed  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  the  house  to  state  specifically  the 
house  the  motion  respecting  parlia-  plan  which  he  had  in  contempla-* 
meniary  reform,  of  which  he  had  tion  to  recommend.  The  first  and 
given  notice  previously  to  the  re-  greatest  evil  that  existed  was,  that 
cess.  When  he  considered  the  vast  so  many  members  of  that  house 
importance  of  tKis  great  question —  were  nominated  by  individuals,  the 
■when  he  looked  to  the  internal  situ-  proprietors  of  decayed  boroughs, 
ation  of  the  country  at  the  present  The  remedy  for  this  evil  was  to  be 
moment — when  he  perceived  that  found  in  the  good  old  constitutional 
much  of  its  difficulty,  and  all  its  practice  of  the  legislature.  He 
danger,  arose  from  withholding  a  was  not  disposed  to  look  to  any 
moderate  reform  in  parliament  innovation ;  he  should  not  consult 
from  the  wishes  of  the  nation  ;  but  any  fanciful  theory  or  speculative 
above  all,  when  he  contemplated  system:  he  would  be  guided  by  the 
the  essential  importance  of  this  sound  practice  of  the  British  con- 
question  to  the  liberties  and  lights  stitution,  and  in  that  he  should  find 
of  the  empire,  he  felt  the  weight  of  means  enough  to  reftiedy  the  evil 
the  task  he  had  undertaken :  all  the  of  which  he  complained.  It  was 
difficulties  that  belonged  to  it*  press-  well  known  to  have  been  the  prac- 
ed  upon  his  imagination ;  and  he  tice  of  old  to  relieve  on  their  appli- 
became  sensible  of  his  inabllitfy  to  do  cation,  particular  boroughs  from 
justice  to  the  question.  Before  he  the  onus  of  sending  representatives 
*  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  to  parliament.  The  same  principle 
the  evils  that  existed,  and  the  reme-  would  authorize  the  disfranchise- 
dy  to  be  applied,  he  begged  to  say  ment  of  such  boroughs  as  no  longer 
a  few  words  as  to  the  mode  which  possessed  property  or  population  to 
he  proposed  to  pursue.  The  gricv-  entitle,  them  to  such  a  right.  This 
ance,  as  he  had  stated,  was  univer-  principle  had  been  uniformly  acted 
sally adnnitted.  Everyman  thought  upon  ;  knd  he  trusted  that  on  the 
that  a  reform  in  parliament  was  present  occasion  it  would  be  applied 
nectesary,  but  most  men  were  a-  by  that  ho^ise,  in  order  to  correct 
larmed  at  any  idea  o£  su^en  or  the  defects  in  the  state  of  the  repre- 
violent  reform.  He  was, ready  to  sentation.  He  trusted  .diat  tte 
admit  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  decayed  boroughs,  whose  repiresen- 
felt  this  alarm  f  and  however  par«  tatives  were  seal  to  pariianent  at 
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tlio  noniintition  of  individuals,  wonld 
he  diifranchised,  and  the  right  of 
returning  members  to  that  house 
imnsferred  to  more  opulent  and 
populous  places.  There  could  be 
no  question  that  it  would  be  more 
tle^rable  to  have  in  that  house 
mcnabers  uninfluenced,  than  such 
•whose  opiniojis  and  ^^Otes  must  be 
controlled  by  the  individuals  who 
nominated  them .  The  remed  y  was 
pointed  out  by  the  constitution ; 
and  the  only  difficulty  that  occurred 
to  him  was,  how  they  were  to  as- 
cert^R  what  boroughs  were  so  de- 
cayed as  to  be  proper  objects  for 
xJisfranchisement.  There  were,  he 
iiad  reason  to  know,  above  thirty 
boroughs  which  had  not  fifty  voters 
each,  and  the  representatives  for 
which  Werie consequently  nominated 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  boroughs. 
Bat  It  would  be  for  the  committee, 
if  he  should  succeed,  as  he  hoped 
he  should,  in  his  motion,  to  ascer* 
tain  what  boroughs  were  in  that 
state,  and  to  recommend  to  tlie 
house  to  disfranchise  them ;  a  re- 
commendation which  he  trusted 
that  house  would  act  upon.  Now 
that  he  was  adverting  to  that  part . 
of  the  question,  he  should  beg  (o 
make  one  or  two  observations  on 
the  right  of  election;  That  right, 
he  must  contend,  could  not  exist  in 
depopulated  and  uninhabited  places. 
Property  real  and  personal,  and 
population,  must  and  ought  to  be 
the  basis  of  such  a  right.  When 
a  place  became  deficient  in  popula- 
tion, and  no  property  existed  in  it 
but  what  was  possessed  by  the  indi- 
vidual claiming  the  power  of  nomi- 
nation, then  the  place  must  cease 
to  possess  the  right  of  returning 
representatives  to  parliament ;  and 
no  consequences  could  result  from 
its  being  suffered  to  remain  with 
them,  but  such  as  were  injurious 
and  detrimental  to  the  nation. 
1810. 


Tliat  property  and  population  form- 
ed the  basis  of  representation,  he 
collected  from  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  It  was  a  principle 
recognised  by  our  ancestors,  «nd 
he  found  it  pei-v.iding  every  one  of 
their  measures  respecting  the  con-  ■ 
stitu'ion  of  parliament.  Tlieelec* 
tive  franchise  for  counties  had  very 
wlselv  been  piven  to  "the  freeholders 
of  such  coanues.  He  should  not 
think  ofalcerin;^  tli at  arrangement, 
but  was  of  opinion  that  the  copy- 
holders should  aho  bs  allowed  to 
vote.  He  could  see  no  eround  in 
reason  or  principle  why  ihey  should 
not,  equally  with  the  freeholders,  , 
be  permitted  to  vote  for  county 
members.  In  this  part  of  his  plan, 
therefore,  he  should  propose  no  in- 
novation. He  recognised  the  prin- 
ciple  of  mailing  property  the  basis 
of  the  elective  franchise ;  for  pro- 
perty would,  inevitably,  possess  its 
influence,  in  spite  of  the  theory  of 
the  philosopher,  or  the  violence  of 
the  people.  The  counties,  there- 
fore, he  should  propose  to  leave  as 
they  are  at  present,  with  the  excep- 
tio4i  of  adding  the  copylwlders  to 
the  freeholders ;  and  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  feudal  system  in  this 
country,  he  could  see  np  objection 
to  a  bill  for  enfranchising  copy- 
holders. In  the  metropolis,  and 
other  popular  places,'  he  -should 
propose  that  the  riglit  of  voting 
should  b3  given  to  all  householders 
paying  parochial  and  other  taxes. 
This  was  a  principle  that  had  beeu 
recognised  and  acted  upon  by  their 
ancestors:  and  in  proposing  to  act 
upon  it,  he  thought  that  he  remov« 
ed  the  principal  objection  to  re- 
form. He  had  thus  given  a  gene- 
ral outline  of  his  plan,  which  would 
go  to  obviate  the  two  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  present  state  of  the 
representation.  Other  gentlemen 
might  consider  other  objections  ot 
'  M  more 
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more  importance ;  and  particularly  ctng  mischiefs  of  the  most  danger* 

that  respecting  the  duration  of  par*  ous  tendency.  -  He  had  thus  brief- 

liaments.    Upon  this  question  he  ly    gone    throqgh    the    statement 

had  bestowed  much  and  earnest  at-  of    the  plan  he   had   to    recom- 

tendon,  and  he  found    it  one  of    mend;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  all 

enormous  difikulty,  but  of  equal  mitapprehension    or    misconstrucr 

'*  Importance.  -  Annual  parliaments  tion  of  its   nature,  he  must  beg 

would  leave  the  representative  too  to    recapitulate  its  principal    fea- 

little  accustomed  to  business  to  be  tures.     The  subject  had  been  reT 

coknpetent  to    his  duties  in    that  peatedly  discussed,  and  a  great  va- 

house.    He,  fcfr  his  part,  would  be  riety  of  opinions  were  entertained 

inclined  to  take  a  middle  course  be-  upon   it.     No   man  could    there« 

tween  the  extremes  of  annual  and  fore  enter  into  the  question  without 

septennial  parliaments,  and  to  re-  fueling  much  difficulty,  and  some 

commend   triennial     parliaments ;  inconvenience.    To  guard  against 

which,  without  the  evils  of  either,  misconception^  therefore,  he  shouI<l 

woold  ^ssess  all  the  advantages  re-state  tliat  he  did  not  m^an  to 

of  both.    But  the  difficulties    in  touch  the  right  of  voting  for  coun« 

^hanging  the  duration  of  the  par-  ty  members,  except  by  letting  in 

liament  would  be  immense,  unkjss  copyholders,  and  assimilating  thq 

a  concurrent  change  were    to  be  mode  of  voting  in  Scotland  to  th# 

made  in '  the  mode  of  making  the  practice    in    this    country  :     tha^ 

returns.     On  this  licad  much  dis^.  whilst  he  left  th©  right  of  voting 

cussioii  had  taken  place,  and  va-  untouched,  he  should  propose    to 

rlous    opinions   were    entertained*  disfranchise  the  boroughs  in  whicll 

Some    thought    that   the   returns  the  members  we^e  returned  upon 

should  be  made  by  districts;  others,  the    nomination    of    individuals; 

that  the  votes  should  be  taken  by  and  as  the  number^  of  the  house 

districts.  To  making  tlie  return  by  would  be  diminished,  in  ^hat  pro^ 

districts  he  had  strong  objections ;  of  portion  to  tra&sfi^r  the  right  of  re^ 

voting  by  districts  he  approved,  for  turning  such  members  to  populous 

if  the  votes  were  to  be  taken  by  di-  towns,  and  to  apply  any  surplus  to 

stticts  it  would  f^vemuch  expense,  populous  counties  :  that  he  WQaI4 

and  enable  those,  who  at  present  recommend   the  duratioi\  •  of  par* 

are  deterred  by  a  consideration  of  liament  to  be  made  triennial,  to« 

fhe  expense  from  offering    them-  gether  with  a  concurrent  arrange- 

selves,     to     become     candidates,  ment  for  collecting  the  votes  oy 

Nothing  need  prevent  the  sheriffs  districts  and  parisne^*    This  viras 

from  taking  the  vo^es  throughout  what  he  had  (o  propose :  but  there 

the  different  districts,  without  sub-  was  another    point  remaining,  to 

jecting  the  candidate  to   the    ex-  which  it  was  necessary  to  call  the 

penseof  bringing  up  the  freehold-  attention  of  the  house,  and  which 

ers    from  the    extre'mities  of  the  would  require  a  remedy,  viz.  the 

county  to  the  place  of  the  election,  number  of  persons  holding  places 

The  votes  might  also  be  collected  and   seats  in  that  house.     Some* 

tliroughoi^t  the  different 'parishes  in  thing  was  necessiiiy  to  be  done  on 

populous  towns.    Unless  some  such  that  nead  ;  but  he  was  ready  to  ad- 

arraneement  should   be    made,  it  mtt  that  he  did  not  tliink  that  all 

would  be  impossible  to  establish  tri-  persons  holding  offices  should  be 

ennial  oarliaments  without  produ*  excluded^ from   that    house.     Hq 

'  ■        ^  was 
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Tpas  confident)  however,  that  per-  equally  with  himself  desfrous  of  it, 

5ons hblding offices  without  respon-  if  properly  attainable,  he  did  not- 

sibilicy  should  not' be  suffered  to  *  think    it  necessary  to  interfere  on 

have  seats  in  that  house.     He  ho-  that  subject.     '*  When,"  satid  the 

ped,  therefore,  that  a  bill  would  be  noble   speaker,      **  I  state  to  the 

brought  in  to  exclude  such  persons  house  the  diiEculties  which  I  feeli 

from  parliament.  On  these  grounds  mider  the  present  circumstances  of 

he  had  felt  it  a  duty  he  owed  his  the  world,  to  stand  between  us  and 

country  to  bring  forward  his  mo-  the  blessing  which  must  result  from 

tjon,    and  he  trusted    the    house  a  cessacion  of  war,  I  am  aware  of 

would  give  it  all  the  attention  it  the  predicament   in  which   I  atn 

deserved.  He  concluded  by  moving:  placed.     I  have  no  wish  to  intro- 

'*  That  a  committee  be  appointed  duce  topics  which  in  their  opera- 
te inquire  into  the  state  of  tiie  repre-  tion  might  tend  to  foment  those 
sentation  of  the  people  in  that  house,  mutual  feelings  of  acrimony  and 
to  consider  of  the  most  effecmal  'irritation  between  this  country  and 
means  of  reforming  it,  and  to  re-  its  enemy,-  and  of  course  lead  to 
port  the  same,  with  their  opinions  the  prolongation  of  the  miseries  of 
-thereon,  to  the  house,"  war  ;  but  neither  can  1  cT)nsent  to 

After  a  long  debate,  in  wliich  merge  in  tl>e  splendour  of  that  in- 

the  principal  speakers  took  a  part,  dividual  who  is  now  the  master, 

-tlie  motion  was  lost  by  a  lafge  ma-  not  of  France,  but  of  Europe,  the 

jorityj  there  being  reflection  of  all  those  acts  of  his* 

For  the  motion     -     11.5  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  lament 

Against  it  -    -    -     234  and  to  condemn.     Unrivalled  as 

».  is  Ins  military  glory,  my  admira- 

Majority  119  tion  of  it  shall  nc^ver  be  exacted  at 

June  IS.  Lord  Grey,  in  the  the  sacrifice  of  our  moral  feelings ; 
house  of  peers,  on  this  day  brought  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  te- 
torward  his  motion,  "  On  the  state  nacious  of  avoiding  any  course 
of  the  nation,'*  which  he  intro-  calculated,  by  the  di£Fusion  of  ir- 
dnced  by  a  most  argumentative  ritating  language,  to  prolong  the 
and  eloquent  speech.  Having  miseries  of  such  a  conflict.  But 
apologized  for  his  own  inability  for  when  I  consider  that  he  who  now 
the  performance  of  the  task  that  he  sits  exulting  over  the  spoils  of  pro- 
had  undertaken  ;  and  having,  aver-  strate  Europe  is  alone  checked  in 
red  that  the  present  motion  had  the  '  hts  hopes  of  universal  dominion, 
full  and  entire  approbation  of  lord  and  in  his  progress  to  extended  de- 
Grenville,  absent  through  indispo-  spotism,  by  the  power  and  resist- 
sitjion ;  he  began  his  address  by  ance  of  this  country,  it  is  impos- 
exposing  the*  weakness  of  his  mu-  sible  but  that  I  must  believe  him 
jesty's  servants  in  the  administra-  prompted  by  all  those  influences 
tion  of  the  government,  and  their  which  sway  the  human  heart,  to 
ijiability  to  the  performance  of  the  lo&k  to-^as  his  most  desirable  ob- 
great  duties  devolved  on  them  in  ject,  as  that  in  which  all  his  pas- 
3ie  present  eventful  period  of  ha-  sions  are  concentred,  and  to  which 
.tional  warfare  and  calamity.  His  all  his  designs  are  directed — the 
lordship  aVowed  himself  a  friend  overthrow  of  Great  Blitain.  It  is 
to  peace ;  but  seeing  no  prospect  of  from  such  impressions,  and  because 
it,  and  believing  that  ministers  were  |  feel  their  strength  and  certainty, 
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tbat  I  can  never  consider  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  whenever  such 
an  event  shall  happen,  in  any  other 
light  but  as  a  preparation  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  contest.     Let  me  not, 
however,  be  understood  as  the  ene- 
my to  peace.  I  know  I  might  be  told 
that  the  same  arguments  as  I  have 
usedwould  apply  to  France  under  its 
ancient  government ;  that  the  same 
inveterate  hostility  to  the  power  and 
greatness  of  this  country  prevailed 
m  as  much  activity  under  the 'rule 
of  its  former  dynasty— s-and  that 
such  objections  were  not  alone  ad» 
verse  to  peace,  but  went   to  sup-f 
port  the  eternal  duration  of  war. 
Admitting  that  France  under  for- 
mer govcrntnents   was   influenced 
by  a  strong  hostility  to  tliis  coun- 
try»  I  ask  your  lordships  to  con- 
template the  /eventful  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  energies  of 
that  ixjople,  .md  the  extent  of  her 
.  power  to  bring  those  energies  into 
execution  !  France  is  now  mistress 
of  the  continent.     That  dominion 
for  which  under  Louis  XIV.  they 
so  actively  but  ineffectually  strug- 
gled,    she      has     now     acquired. 
The  independence   of   Europe    is 
lost ;    the  balance    of  pot^'er  de- 
stroyed.    Russia,  incapable  longer 
to  oppose,  is  made  wholly  subser- 
vient.    The  hordes  of  Italy   and 
Germany  are  now  apportioned  to 
recruit    her     numerous     armies ; 
whilst  she  has  at  her  disposal  the 
means  of  all  the  nuuitlme  powers 
of  Euj'opc ; — in    addition    to    all 
those  means,  the  too  probable  ac- 
quisition of  the  Spai.ish  peninsula. 
What  is  tlie  inference  from  all  ?  It 
iathis  :  that  looking  at  the  extent  of 
^the  resources  of  France,  considering 
the  spirit  by  which  1c  is  directed, 
and  the   character  cf  its   govern- 
pient,  with  its  ruler,  as  I   before 
taid,   not  at    the  head  of  Frat^ce 
but  of  Europe,  it  is  on  ourselves, 


and  ourselves  alone,  that  we  are  to 
depend  for  our  own  safety."    Here 
his  lordship  entei-ed  into  a  view'  of 
the  contest  as  carried  on  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  condemning  the  po- 
licy of  ministers,  as  well  in  respect 
to  the  war,  as  to  their  want  of  pru- 
dence and  cBconomy  in  the  national 
expenditure,  in  men  and  in  money; 
and  he  asked,  «*  Is  not  this  an  addi- 
tional  reason  to  call  upon  your  lord- 
ships to  give  some  check  to  mliiiisters 
persevering  in  such  a  mischievous 
cause?  Ought  they notto  determine 
upon  some  systematic  financial  ar- 
rangement,impressedwith  theneces^ 
sity  of  avoiding  any  anticipation  of 
our  remaining  resources,    at  least 
without  making  provision  for  diffi- 
culties foreseen?  The  next  observa- 
tion I  wish  to  make  to  your  lordships 
is  with  reference  to  your  paper  cir-' 
culation.  I  was  one  ot'the  committee 
which  was  appointed  at  the  period 
when  tlie  bank  restriction  act  was 
recommended.     I  had  steadily  op- 
posed such  an  expedient,  for  the  evil 
of  that  day.     I  considered  it  a  most 
novel  device  to  have  recourse  to, 
being  extremely  inconsistent  with 
all  the  maxims  and  habits  of  this 
country.     I  did  dread  that  its  most 
pernicious  effect  would  be,  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  paper  so  for 
that  its  depreciation  would  follow, 
and  with  that  the  great  and  nume- 
rous ditticulties  connected  with  the 
1  emed y  of  su ch  an  ev  i  1 .     That  ev il 
has  arrived  ;  and  yet  no  step  has 
been  taken,  on  so  delicate  and  im- 
portant an  occasion,  by  his  majesty's 
government.     It  is  true  that  the; 
question  had  been  taken  up  in  the 
other  house  of  parliament ;  and  from 
the  talents  and  research  of  an  ho- 
nourable friend  of  mine,   on  that 
committee   (Mr.  Homer),  I  had 
the  hopes  of  deriving  much  infor- 
mation on  that  subject.    Stiil,  I  ask 
your  lordships,  if  this  was  not  of 

sufficient 
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Mifficicnt  impoitaTice  to  claim  your 
attention?  The  inconvenience  was 
universally  felt*  It  was  felt  in  your 
exc)iange  with  foreign  countries* 
and  even  the  operations  of  warj 
those  operations  which  that  short- 
sighted policy  was  intended  to  serve 
and  assist,  were  now,  by  this  very 
measure,  as  confessed  by  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  crippled  and 
confounded.  Connected  with  our 
domestic  policy,  there  were  many 
other  points;  one  of -peculiar  im^ 
portance  was  lately  before  the  dis- 
cussion of  your  lordships  ;  namely, 
the  catholic  question.  I  will  there- 
fore not  longer  allude  to  it,  but 
shall  on  every  occasion  contend  that 
the  sure  means  of  strengthening 
yourselves  against  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  is  by  conciliation  and  con- 
fidence towards  all  classes  of  the 
king's  subjects."  His  lordship 
next  touched  upon  the  necessity  of 
(economical  and  parliamentary  re- 
form :  "It -is,"  said  he,  "in  my 
opinion,  incumbent  diat  we  look  to 
and  correct  their  abuses,  which 
have  arisen  through  time,  have  iur 
jured  the  frame  and  corrupted  the 
prskctice  of  our  constitution.  This 
correction  is  to  be  effected  by  a 
temperate,  graduaj,  and  judicious 
reform,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
evil,  to  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  do  not  make  this 
avowal  to  your  lordships  without 
the  most  deliberate  circumspection. 
The  question  of  reform  has  -long 
been  one  of  my  most  serious  con- 
templation. I  took  an  active  part 
on  that  subject  at  an  early  age.  I 
pursued  my  object  with  alli  th^t 
eager  hope,  and  sanguine  eocpecta- 
tion  so  natural  >  to  tne  ardour  of 
youth.  I  will  not  say  that  in  sub- 
sequent times  there  have  not  been 
some  differences  from  my  former 
impressions;  but  of  this  I  assure 


your  lordships^  that  upon  -its  great 
grounds  it  never  hjls  been  abandon- 
ed by  me.     To  die  temperate  and 
judicious  reformation  •  of  abuses  I 
am   now    a    decided   friend;  and 
whenever  it  shall  ,be  brought  for»* 
ward,  from  me  it   shall  receive  a 
sincere  and  anxious  assistiince.  But 
I  never  did  nor  ever  will  rest  my 
views  of  salutary  reform  upon  the 
grounds  of  theoretic  perfection  ;  but 
am  ever  ready  to'  correct  by  the 
constitution  a  practical  inconveni- 
ence, where  that  inconvenience  is 
practically  felt.   I  disapprove  of  all 
those  fanciful  specuLitions  in  which 
some  men  would  wish  to  engage. 
Upon  that  point  I  was  formerly  mis- 
represented by  that  description  of 
persons  who  at  this  day  continue 
the  same  course.     The  folly  and 
presumption    of   the.  present  day 
went  to  take  up  a  new  doctrine, 
that  every  bVanch  and  exercise  of 
our  constitution  was  defined  by  law, 
and  only  to  be  found  in  the  statute 
book.      I    have   ever   understood^ 
from  all  those  able  men,  that  the 
great  and  fundamental  blessing  of 
the  British  constitution  was  fixed  in 
the  co-operation  and  harmony  of 
all  its  powers,    all  leading  to  the 
great  object  of  a  free  and  efficient 
government."  [Here  the  noble  lord* 
entered   into   a  vindication  of  his 
conduct   in  the    year  1793,    as  a 
member  of  the  "  Friends  of  the  Peo* 
pie,*'     in   opposition   to  ministers, 
and  to  those  also   who  went  the 
lengths  of  major  Cartwrighf  and 
others,   members  of  the   "Consti- 
tution Society."]     "These,"   said 
he,  "were  my  opinions  in  "1793. 
I  nov/   continue   to  retain  them. 
These  w^re  the  opinions  of  iliemen 
with  whom  I  disclaimed  all  inter- 
course then :  such  are  the  chiitiaeras 
of  those  persons  with  whom  I  dis- 
claim intercourse  now.     I  do  not 
impute  improper  motives  to  any  of 
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them,  altliough  I  feel  how  uncha- 
ritably ihey  have  attributed  mo- 
tives to  me.     I  accuse  no  man  of 
bad  intentions ;  although,  from  re- 
cent exposures  and  shamcfiil  con- 
spiracies every  day  •bringing  into 
light,    one   is  almost  disposed   to 
think' some  of  those  loud  in  their 
cry  of  public  purity,  to  have  vio- 
lated all  those  prir.ctpleS' of  honour 
and  morality  which  form  the  only 
sure  basis  of  social  life.     In  recur- 
ring to  tl)e  agitation  thiU:  prevails 
abroad  relative  to  the  privileges  of 
bbth  houses  of  parliament,  I  feel  it 
would  be  indecorous  to  advert  to 
the  question  specifically.     But  ge- 
nerally I  may  say  Uiat  these  privi- 
leges must,    like   the  other  great 
principles  of  government,  rest  upon 
tlieir  utility  and  their  known  and 
admitted  existence.     Next,  whether 
they  were  not  necessary  to  support 
the  legislature  in  the  discharge  of 
its  functions  against  the    crown? 
They  v^ere  necessary  r^  and  if  the 
d^^liberations  of  parliament  could 
b^  impeded  by  popular  insult  and 
cimmotion,  why  not  as  n/ecessary 
to  suppress  the  civlum  ardor  frava 
jubentium  as  the  unconstitutional  in- 
vasions, of  the  crown  on  the  free- 
dom of  parliament?    That  these 
privileges  have  ever  been  consider- 
ed as  the  undoubted  privileges  of 
parliament  we  have  the  authority 
of  that  great  statesman   Mr.  Fox, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  of  constitutional  law  can- 
not be  disputed,    and  who  in  the 
clearest  and  most  forcible  language 
*    stated  that  to  be  \m  decided  opinion, 
an  opinion  which  was  never  attempt- 
ed to  be'  controverted  by  his  policleal 
antagonist  Mr.  Pitt,  and  who  there 
is  no  doubt  held  the  same  senti- 
ments.    It  is,  however,  umiecessary 
for  mc  to  rest  the  case  upon  Rutho- 
rities:  the  privileges  o^  parliament 
aipise  from  the  necessity  of  their  ex- 


istence^ in  order  to  preserve  to  par* 
lisHnent  the  due  exercise  of  tnose 
important  functions  with  which  it 
is  intrusted.     Thdse  who  thus  at- 
tack the -privileges    of  parliament 
choose  to  forget  that  a  supreme 
power  must  rest  soipewhere,  and 
must  be  inherent  in  some  part  of 
every  constitution*    The  argument 
they  apply  to  parliament  would  go 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  wishes- 
of  those  who  us^  it,  and  would  tend 
to  the  annihilation  of  some  of' the 
most  valuable  rights  of  the  subject. 
If  they  would  not  allow  to  the 
house   of  commons  the  supreme 
power  over  .the  public   purse — if 
they  would  not  allow  to  this  house 
die  supreme  judicial  power — if  they 
would  not  allow  to  the  crown  the 
more  dangeroiK  power  of  appoint- 
ing to  offices*  and  the  command*' 
in-chief' of  the  army,— by  what  ar- 
gument will  they    maintain  that, 
jucors  ought  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  power  they  exercise  ?  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett  says  that  he  is  a  martyr 
to  tlie  good  old  cause  for  whidt 
Sydney  and   Russel   bled  on  the 
scaffold;;  but  Sydney  and  Russel 
did  liQt  fall  martyrs  to  their  resist- 
ance to  any  stretch  or  undue  exer-- 
cise  of  the  power  or  privileges  of 
parliament,  but  to  their  attempt* 
ing  to  curb  and  restrain  the  arbi*- 
trary  exercise  of  the  power  of  the- 
crown;  and  how  did  they  fall  mar- 
tyrs to  that  cause,  but  by  the  ver^ 
'  dicta  of  juries? — It  was  the  verdict 
of  a  jury  that  sent  them  to  their  f 
deaths,  of  a  jury  influenced  by  the 
most  base  and   profligate  judges. 
It  is  very  far  from  my  wish,  my 
lords,  to  detract  in  the  least  from 
that-  most  valuable  institution,  die 
trial  By  jury ;    but  let  those  who 
would  argue  from  the  abuse  of  a 
privilege  or  a  power,  against  the 
.use  of  it,  consider  to  what  an.  ex- 
tent that  argument  xni^t  be  car- 
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Hci  It  is  asked,  however,  Wfll 
you  allow  a  power  to  be  exercised 
by  the  house  of  commons  which  the 
king  ^oes  not  possess  ?  My  lords, 
the  ^crown  With  the  tommand-in- 
chief  of  the  army  requires  no  such 
powert-i-to  the  house  of  commons 
ic  is  necessary  for  the  due  exercise 
of  their  functions.  There  may 
happen  instances  in  which  this 
power  may  be  needlessly  or  impro- 
perly exercised;  but  I  must  do  this 
justice  to  all  governments  for  a  long 
series  of  years  past,  to  observe  that 
there  has  been  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  any  of  theip  to  stretch  their 
power  to  an  extent  which  would 
render  it  butdensome  to  the  people. 
The  free  discussion  of  public  mea- 
sares  has  been  allowed  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  is  compatible  with  any 
finee  government.  Against  the 
abuse  of  such  a  powter  in  the  house 
of  commons,  ^  security  arises  from 
Ae  very  constitution  of  the  house. 
Su^h  a  po^er  vested  in  the  crown 
inight  be  frequently  arbitrarily  ex- 
ercised ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  inembers  of  this  IjOuse  would 
combine  together'  to  abuse  the 
power  with  which  it  is  intrusted, 
stili^  less  likely  that  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  who  to 
the  people  must  return,  would 
tombine  together  arbitrarily  or  ty- 
raonically  to  exercise  a  power 
against  tlie  people,  by  which  them- 
selves, as  a  part  of  the  people,  must 
soon  be  afiected.  I  am  aware  that 
what  I  have,  said  upon  this  point 
may  not  be  a  popular  doctrine; 
but  however  pleasing  popularity 
may  be,  I  cannot  for  a  nK>ment  he- 
sitate, when  popularity  is  on  one 
fide,  and  sdy  duty  on  the  other, 
which  to  choose.  I  cannot  but  feel 
a  deep  regret  if  I  am  deprived  of 
tny  popularity  by  any  misunder* 
staacung  of  my  views  and  objects 


on  the  part  of  the  people  $  but  it 
excites  my  indignation  if  I  am  rob- 
bed  of  my  popularity  by  the  basest 
misrepresentations,  and  the  vilest 
delusions  practised  by  men  who, 
without  any  regard  to  truth,  sacri- 
fice every  really  virtuous  and  pa- 
triotic object  to 'the  shouts  of  po- 
pular clamour.  To  obtain  such  a 
species  of  popularity  requires  nei- 
ther virtue  nor  talents.  "Indeed 
men  without  virtue  or  talents  are 
the  best  fitted  to  acquire  such  a 
^popularity— men  who,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  present  day,  set  them- 
selves above  all  die  decencies  of  v 
pVivatc  life,  and  above  all  those 
courtesies  which  men  )^'ho  really 
endeavour  to  do  their  duty>  con- 
cede even  to  their  adversaries. 
Much  more  might  be  said,  mf 
lords,  upon  the  various  topics  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  but  I  must 
at  present  content  myself  with 
moving  an  address  to  his  majesty." 
[This  address  will  be  found  among 
the  Public  Papers  in  another  part 
of  the  volume.] 

This  motion  excited  a  very  ani- 
mated debate,  in  which  almost  alL 
the  leading  members  of  the  house 
took  a  part:  but  on  the  division  the 
numbers  including  proxies  were, 
For  the  motion  -  -  72 
Against  it       *        -        -  134? 

Msijorlty  against  the  address     62 

June  15.— ^Mr.  Brougham,  irt* 
the  house  of  commons,  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  bouse  to  ^he 
state  of  the  slave-trade;  a  subject, 
he  said,  of  the  first  importance; 
and  though  it  was  neither  a  person- 
al nor  a  party  question ;  tliough  ic 
touched  rather  no  higher  than  the 
honour  of  the  country  and  the 
house,  and  the  interests  of  humani- 
ty, he  trusted  it  would  receive  that 
favourable  consideration  which  it 
had  before  experienced.   The  ques- 
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tion  was,  what  steps  could  be  taken  been  able  to  procure,  he  laid  before- 
to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  it  a  statement,  which  would  in  some 
sentence  which  the  house  had  pro- '  measure  enable  it  to  appreciate  the 
r.ounced?  It  was  four  years  since  extent  of  tlic  evil,  and  to  apply  tlie 
Mr.  Fox  made  his  last  motion  in  projwr  remedy.  He  then  pre J':ed- 
that  houses  and  his  last  speech  ,  ed  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  house 
there,  lie  believed,  in  favmir  of  the  to  the  state  of  the  slave-trade  in 
abolition,  islnce  he  proposed  are-  foreign  countries;  in  Spain,  Portu*- 
solution,  pledging  t-Iie  house  to  tlie  gal,  and  America :  and  having 
abolition  of  the  traffic,  and  an  ad-  given  many  aifecting  details  relat- 
dress  to  the  crown  to  procure  the  mg  to  this  subject,  and  pointed  out 
concurrence  of  foreigTi  states  in- the 
sjlme  great  object.  An  address  to 
the  same  efTect  was  agreed  to  rn 
the  other  house  v.ith  cqtial  imani- 
mity,  and  next  year  two  noble 
friends  of  his  (Grcnvillo  and  Grey) 
followed  up  these  preliminary  steps* 
and  by  their  exertions,  second  only 


the 


which  foreijrne^s 


manner  m  wii»v»i  .v^.^.^. 
carried  on  the  traffic,  he  came  with 
great  pain  to  the  evasions  of  tlie 
abolition  act  in  this  country,  All- 
tlie  various  means  which  tlie  inge- 
nuity of  unprincipled  avarice  had 
been  able  to  suggest  had  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose.  Vessels 
to  those  of  the  member  fof  York-  were  fitted  out  at  Liverpool  as  if 
shire;  who  was  prevented  by  indis-  for  innocent  traffic  with  Africa, 
position  from  attending  this  day,  The  cargoes  for  the  most  part  were 
the  '  abolition  bill  parsed.  That  the  same  as  tliose  carried  out  fpr 
measure,  which  had  been  so  long  tlie  purchase  of  gold'  dust  and 
retarded,  as  some  thought  from  the  ivory.^  That  part  which  was  ne- 
slowness  with  which  truth  made  its  cessary  for  the  slave  ships  was  con- 
way,  or,  as  othere  imagined,  from  cealed  so  as  to  elude  the  search  af 
the  want  of  zeal  in  its  official  sup-  the  officers.  The  vessels  wanted 
porters,  exj^ricnced  none  of  tlie  the  bulk-head,  &c.  which  was  the 
obstacles  which  it  formerly  met  distinguishing  mark  of  slave-ships* 
with,  and  passed  by  a  majority  Having  got  to  sea,  aiid  cleared 
greater,  perhaps,  than  was  ever  the  Channel  by  four  days  sail,  the 
witnessed  on  an  important  contest-  carpenters  set  to  work,  with  planks 
ed  question.  TJic  friends*  of  the  previously  prepared,  to  fit  the  ves- 
abolition,  however,  never  expected  ^Is  for  the  reception  of  slaves, 
that  an  act  of  parliament  would  at  for  bettes  concealment,  some  of 
once  put  an  end  to  a  traffic  which  the  sailors  were  Portuguese,  and 
had  been  carried  on  so  long,  and  sometimes  the  master.  But 'the 
had  taken  such  a  deep  root.  But  never-failing  mark  was>  that  in 
both  he  and  others  had  certainly  some  capacity  or  other  an  ancient 
o^er-ratedtheeffectsof  the  act,  and  hoary  slave-trader  was  always  to 
mider-rated  the  wickedness  of  ihe  be  found  aboard,  by  whose  cunning 
slave-trader,  and  "tlie  infatuation  o£  they  were  enabled  to  escape  detec- 
the  planter.  What  had  already 
'been  done  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  ansyer  the  purpose.  He  hoped 
then  that  the  house  would  favour 


hijn  with  its  attention,  while  from 
the  papers  on  the  table,  and  what- 
ever private  mforiBation   he  had    having  held  a  high   situation   ia 
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tion.  Mr.  Brougham  then  called 
the  attention  of  tlie  hpuse  to  the 
record  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
Gommerc'ta  Ded/ioy  a  large  vessel 
which  had  been  seized  in  the  ri-ves 
by  means  of  a  friend  of  his,  who 
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Siena  Leone  \ras  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  the  shive-traders,  and 
had  submitted  to  the  pain  of  a  voy- 
aee  for  the  [nirpose  of  more  com* 
plet el y  exposing  them.     He  gave  a 
list  of  the  contents  of  the  ve5;sel, 
which  proved  the  object  for  which 
she  had  been  fitted  out.     Having 
Jfnentioned  the  number  of  guns,  the 
stock  of  provision,    &c.    &c.     he 
stated  55  dozen  of  padlocks,  197 
iron  shackles  for  the  feet,  93  pair 
of  hand-cuffs,  &c.  &c.  ^nd  for  800 
slaves  in  a  long  voyage,  out  of  their 
vast  humanity,  one  smiUl  medicine 
chest,  value  five  pounds  sterling! 
The  vessel  was  fitted  out  with  Bri- 
tish capital,  and,  he  believed,  in- 
sured here-    He  had  before  men- 
tioned that  six   vessels   had   been 
fitted  out  by  a  detestable  series  of 
crimes  at  one  single  port  of  this 
country.     It  was  now  three  years. 
since  that  traffic  had  been  abolished 
by  law,  and  therefore  he  might  in- 
dulge now  in  an  expression  of  feel- 
ing, w^hich  delicacy  before  render- 
ed it  proper  to  suppress.  The  slave- 
traders  were  not  only   like  other 
snjugglers  employed  in  the  viola- 
tion of  law,  but  were  engaged  in 
the  pursuit' » of  crimes  j  and  to  call 
them  traders  or  merchants  was  an 
abuse  of  the  term..    He  would  not 
deem  so  lightly  of  trade,  so  calcu- 
lated to  promote  humanity  and  ci- 
vilization,  so  alienated   in  its  na- 
ture from  murder  and  rapine,  and 
flourishing  most  by  peace  and  fair 
dealing;     he  woulcl  not  deem  so 
Tightly  of  it  as  to  call  those  traders 
and  merchants,  who  still  dared  to  be 
guilty  of  the  worst  ojf  crimes  for 
the    basest  of    possible   purposes. 
He  co&ld  conceive  some  palliation 
for  murder,  for  piracy,  for  public 
robbery,  &c.     Revenge  might  be 
palliated,   ;^nd   the  boldness  with 
which  the  pirate  and  the  robber  ex- 
posed themselves  threw  a  sort  of 


gloss  oyer  their  crimes.     But  these 
suborners  ,of  .m'jrdev    employee^ 
others  as  bad  as  themselves,  except 
that   they   were  not  so  cowardly. 
They  onglit  no  longer  to  be  callccT 
traders,    but   Liverpool-  suborners 
of  piracy  and  assassination.    Before 
he  concluded,    l>c  wished   to  ask,, 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  exe- 
cute our  own  law  better  ?  For  that 
purpose  he  suggested,    Erst,    tnat 
we  should  endeavour  to  obtam  the 
cession  of  a  Portuguese  island,  for 
some  years,  or  in  perperuity,  wliich 
stood  in  the  middle   of  our  own 
African  coast.     This  would  put  in 
our  possession  a  range  oi'nOO  miles. 
Secondly,  the  number  of  cruiser^ 
on  the  African  coast  was  too  scanty  ; 
the   cruisers   ought  to  be  sent  tc> 
Africa,  and  not  to  America.     The 
slave  ships  were  under  the  necessity 
of  remaining  there  for  six  or  eighc 
weeks  to  get  cargoes,  and  h«d  less^ 
chance  of  escape.'      The  cruisers 
ought  to  be  light  vessels,  with  a 
great  number  of  boats,  to  follow 
the  slave-sliips  into  the  creeks.    Six 
or  seven  vessels  could   hardly  be 
better  employed,    and  only  for  ii 
short  time.     If  the  trade  were  once 
rooted  out,    it  would  not  readily 
commence  again.      The  industry 
and  capital  of  these  people  must 
find  some  other  channel.      Some 
would  engage,  perhaps,  in  piracy, 
while  odiers  took  the  highway,  so 
that  the  law  might  at  length  dis- 
pose of  them.     All  means  of  stop- 
ping  the   trade  were   as   nothing, 
compared  with  what  might   arise 
from  the  feelings  of  mankind  when 
its  nature  and  effects  should  be  im- 
partially considered.      He  should 
have  called  the  attempt  to  stop  it 
by  pecuniary  penalty  as  absurd,  if 
the  law  had  not  gone  further.  When 
it  was  observed  how  easily  acts  of 
parliament  might  be  passed,  mak- 
ing tlioi;e  acts  capital  to  which  the 
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hiind  had  _been  long  accus^tortieJ; 
when  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
an  honourable  and  learned  friend 
of  his  in  doing  away  tke  capital 

J>art  from  the  stealing  of  Rye  shil- 
ings  was  considered  i  when  it  was 
remarked  diat  lord  Ellenborough 
by  one  act,  for  which  he  honoured^ 
him,  created  twelre  capital  of- 
fences ;  when/orgeries  were  so  se- 
verely punished,  while  the  oppor- 
tunities and  temptations  to  commit 
it  were  so  numerous, — could  any 
one  hesitate  to  say  that  this  ought 
to  be  punislied  as  a  felony  ? — Ad- 
verting again  to  the  record  before 
mentioned,  he  calculated  the  va- 
lue of  the  ship's  expenses  of  a  voy- 
age, &c.  at  20,000/.  800  negroes 
at  100/.  ajiead,  the  present  price, 
would  produce  8O3OOO/.  Here 
then  would  be  a  profit  of  60,00C/. 
Was  this  then  to  be  stopped  by  a 
pecuniary  penalty  ?  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  oi>e  voyage  out  of  five, 
they  would  have  an  abundant  profit. 
If  they  fitted  out  10  or  20  vessels, 
and  succeeded  with  only  three  or 
four,  their  profits  were  ami  pie  ;• 
while,  whether  successful  or  not, 
they  spread  devastation  over  Africa. 
VThile  you  levied  your  pence,  they 
would*  pocket  their  pounds,  and 
laugh  at  your  two-penny  penalty. 
'  He  next  adverted  to  the  severity  of 
the  10th  of  Gfeorge  the  Second, 
with  respect  to  watermen  overload- 
ing their  boats  with  people ;  in 
Vrhich  cases,  if  one  was  drov\*ned 
by  any  aqcident,  the  boatman  was 
to  be  transported  for  spvcn  years. 


The  punishment  would  >be  tnorH 
applicable  to  the  slave  merchant* 
It  had  been  said  that  the'Divine 
Legislator  had  not  forbidden  this 
crime.  He  would,  show  that  he 
had.  «  Whosoever  stealeth  a  man 
and  selleth  him  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death  :"  and  our  gloss  on  that 
was,  *' Whosoever  stealeth,  tortur- 
eth,  and  selleth  a  man  for  inter- 
minable slavery,  shall  be  fined  20/.*' 
He  hoped  the  house  would  leave 
nothing  unattempted  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  abolition  act,  which 
he  called  the  most  holy  of  laws  i 
and  concluded  by  moving,  that  a 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  stating  in  substance,  that 
the  abolition  law  had  not  been  at* 
tended  with  the  ciesired  effect  ill 
putting  an  end  to  this  traffic,  be- 
seeching his  majesty  to  take  further 
steps  for  promoting  this  great  ob- 
ject, &c.  &c. 

This  address  was  carried;  as 
was  another,  moved  by  lord  Hol- 
land, on  the  same  subject,  in  die 
house  of  peers. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  in  one  of 
its  most  eventful  sessions;  to  do 
justice  to  which  woulu  Require  a 
volume  much  larger  tlian  that  of 
which  it  of  necessity  makes  but  a 
small  part.  On  the  21st  of  June  the 
royal  assent  was  notified,  in  the 
usual  form,  to  various  bills  ;  after 
which  the  lord  chancellor  delivered 
a  speech  in  his  majesty's  name  to 
both  houses,  and  then  prorogued 
the  parliament. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


^iicoffttnt  an  J  Indignation  of  thi  Nation  on  account  of  the  Wakheren  Ex- 
pedition— Mctiing  of  the  Common-hall  fesptcting  the  Rejection  of  their 
Petition  on  the  Sfihject ;  and  the  Mode  of  presenting  their  Addreises  to  tie 
King — RemaHs  on  their  lUsolutions^-^-Berkih'.re  Meeting — Sketch  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings  and  Speeches  there — Lord  Folkestone*!  Speech^  Addr.ssofthe  Miet- 
ing  to  the  King — Opposed — Arguments  usedagd.nst  jt — Meeting  of  Par rtd' 

^  went-^Ministers  endeavour  to  prev:nt  or  keep  bad  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Failure  of  the  Exptdition — The  Inquiry  legun — Htads  undet^uhiih  it  may 
he  classed — The  Object  of  tie  Expedition^  to  destroy  the  Do.ks,  Arsenalsy 
and  Shipping  in  the  Scheldt;  this  Objecf  examined  by  it^elf^To  asskt  Aur- 
tria  ;  this  considered  by  itself  and  in  connexion  ivitk  the  other  Object;  nop 
Hkely  to  ha*oe  acted  as  a  Diversion  in  favour  of  Austria^^A  Landing 
in  ike  North  of  Germany  much  more  likely. 


THE  disaster  and  disgracewhich' 
had  attended  the  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt, — ^an  expedition  almost 
UDprecedented  !n  the  annals  of  this 
country  iii  point  of  naval  and  mili- 
'tary  force,  and  certainly  unequal- 
led in  point  of  expense,*— made  a 
deep  impression  of  indignation  and 
discontent  on  the  minds  of  all  class* 
cs  and  ranks  of  men  throughout 
the  British  dominions.  Besides  the 
general  causes  for  these  feelings, 
arisine  from  a  IHilure  of  the  object 
fox  which  the  expedition  had  been 
equipped  and  sent  out,  there  were 
others  still  more  galhng  and  pecu- 
liar, to^  which  the  apparently  wan- 
ton sacrifice  of  lives,  to  the  pesti. 
lential  climate  of  an  island  useless 
after  the  matn  purpose  of  'the  expe- 
dition had  b.cen  abandoned,  gave 
rise.  The  citizens  of  London  were 
the  firsr  to  pevition  his  majesty  to 
cause  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted,  in 
9rder  that  the  causes  of  the  failure 
and  the  attendant  disgrace  and  sa« 
crifice  of  lives  and.  treasure  might 
be  traced' out,  aud  £xed-  upon  the 


guilty  person  or  persons,,  and  that 
due  punishment  might  be  inflicted 
Upon  them.  We  have  already  sta*' 
ted  in  our  volume  for  1809,  that 
the  answer  of  his  majesty  did.  not 
encourage  any  very  sanguine  hopes^ 
that  an  mquiry,-  such  as  would  be 
effectual  and  satisfactory,  would  be^ 
instituted :  indeed,  his  majesty  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  in  his  judge- 
ment no  investigiUiqn  was  necessary, 
but  tliat  parliament  \rould  of  course^ 
when  they  met,  take  such  steps  as 
to  them  might  seem  proper,  and  de-' 
manded  by  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  royal  answer"  also  re-- 
minded  die  city  of  London,  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  justice  to 
condemn  before  investigation ;  and, 
by  this  inculcation  of  candid  senti- 
ment, gave  to  the  nunds  of  many 
people  a  presentiment,  that,  if  ever 
the  mvestigation  was  actually  set 
on  foot,  it  would  fail  to  detect  any 
culpable  mismanagement  either  in 
the  planning  or  in  the  executing  of 
the  expedition,  and  consequently  fail 
|o  fix  upon  any  individual  tlie  blame 

resulting 
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resulLin^  from  its  disgrace  ai)J  dis-  purpose  the  remcnihrancer  of  U\i 
asltjr.  city,  of  London  called  af  the  office 
'  TJie  iiddrcss  from  tlic  common  of  the  secrctriry  of  state,  and  gave 
liall  ^avc  lisc^  to  some  circum-  intimation  that  the  address  would 
stances,  which  require  and  deserve  be  presented  on  the  next  levee  day  : 
particular  notice  and  attentioti.  It  he  was  told,  however,  that  it  must 
had  been  long  suspected,  tliai  since  be  lett  vvidi  the  secretary  of  state, 
the,  weak  state  of  his  majesty's  to  be*  by  him  presented  to  the  king. 
jbiq;ht  prevented  him  fVom  residing  As  this  was  refused,  the  lord  mayot 
the  addresses  thai  might  be  present-  took  it  with  liim  when  he  went  to 
ad  ta  him,  they  seldom  reached  the  the  IcVee,  and  there  told  the  secre- 
loyal  ear,  unless  ihey  contained  sen-  tary  of  state,  he  wished  to  preseift  it 
liments  fiivourablc  to  ministers,  and  in  any  way  which  would  be  least 
aipfiroving  of  their  measures.  The  troublesome  to  his  majesty.  The 
usual  channel  through  which  ad-  secretary  of  statp  peremptorily  ob- 
dresses  pass,  or  are  supposed  to  jected  to  this,  and  likewise  to  a  de- 
pass,  to  his  majesty,  renders  it  mand  of  an  audience  which  was 
very  ea«^y  to  stop  them  in  their  pro-  made  by  one  of  the  sherifFs. 
gress,  and  very  difficult  for  those  In  consequence  of  these  unsuc- 
whose  opinions  and  wishes  tJiey  cessful  attempts  to  present  the  ad- 
contain,  to  determine  whether  they  dress  directly  to  the  king,  a  corn- 
have  ever  reached  the  sovereign,  mon  hall  was  held  on  the* 9th  of  Ja- 
They  ;^re  sent  to  tbe  pffice  of  the  nuary.  After  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de^ .  lord  mayor  and  sheriflFs  on  the  sub- 
partment,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  ject  had  been  read,  some  very  bold 
his  bounden  duty  to  take  especial  and  spirited  resolutions  were  passed 
care  that  all  of  them,  without  ex-  almost  unanimously.  In  die  4tli 
ception  or  delay,  whatever  be  the  resolution  they  expressed  their  con- 
cast  of  the  political  sentiments  thry  vicCion,  "that  all  complaints  of  the 
contain,  are  communicated-  to  the  misconduct  and  incapacity  of  his 
king.  As  however,  it  may  happen,  majesty's  servants  are  most  likely 
tliata-secTetary  of  state  is  too  much  to  be  nugatory,  if  such  complaints 
of  a  courtier  to  present  an  address  must  pass  tlirough  the  hands  of 
which  holds  forth  opinions,  or  states  those  very  servants ;  and  the  peo- 
facts,  either  unpalatable  to  the  roy-  pie  can  have  no  .security  that  their 
al  ear,  or  which  expose  rhe  unpo-  complaints  are  heard."  The  5th  re- 


petition ot  the  livery 

should  be  prescEt?ed  immediately  to  the  accustomed  mode,  of  a  scandal- 

hisn::!Jebty,  in  such  a  manner,  and  nus  breach  of  duty — of  having  vio* 

at  such  a  time,  as  should  prevent  lated  one  of  the  first  principles  of 

the  possibility  of  its  being  mislaid  the  constitution,    and   abused  the 

or  neglected.     They  likewis(^  con-  confidence  of  the  sovereign.     The 

sidered  it  rts  their  right  to  present  7th  resolution  was  grounded  on  the 

their  petitions  and  addresses  to  the  very  questionable  right  of  consti- 

king  at  the  levee,  and  not,  as  the  tnonts  to  instruct  their  sepre'scnta- 

addresses  of  other  corporate  bodies  tivcs  in  parliament ;  which,  while 

are  presented,  through  the  medium  it  was  cheerfully  admitted  ,by  Mr. 

'  of  the  secretary  of  state.     For  this  Coombe,  one  pf  the  members  of 

tlwi 
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the  city,  was  denied  by  the  others,  right  of  petitioning,  merely  because 
By  this  resolutibn  tJieir  members  a  proper  regard  to  his  majesty's  in* 
were  instructed  to  originate  or  to  firmiiies  or  ease  has  dictated  some 
support  every  motion  wiiich'hnd  variation  in  the  mode  by  vvjijch 
for  its  object  an  inquiry  into  the  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  bis  peo» 
causes  of  the  failures  of  our  conti-  pie  are  communicated  to  him.  On 
nental  expeditions — the  I'iolation  of  die  otiier  Ivmd, .  it  may  be  contend- 
the  subject's  right  of  petitioning —  ed,  that  the  citizens  of  London 
the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  were  perfectly  justified  in  every 
public  money — the  correction  of  thin.cr  they  did,  since,  unless  their 
public  abuses — the  abolition  of  un-  petitions  were  immediately  pi^esent^ 
necessary  places  and  pensions —  ed  to  tiie  king  in  person,  they  not 
^nd  the  restoration  of  the  original  only  did  not  know  whether  they 
purity,  independence,  and  dura-  ever  would  reach  him^  but  even 
tion  of  parliament.  The  sheriffs,  had  the  strongest  reason  to  appre- 
attended  by  the  remembrancer,  hend,  from  what  it  wiis  ascertained 
were  ordered,  without  delay,  to  had  actually  taken  place,  that  they 
"wait  upon  his  majesty,  and  to  de-  never  would  pass  out  of  the  posses- 
liver  into  his  majesty's  hand,*  in  sion  of  the  secretary  of  state,  if 
the  name  of  the  lord  mayor,  al*  tlicy  applied  to  him'  as  the  mediuni 
dernnen,  and  livery  of  London,  a  of  making  their  opinions  and  wishes 
copy  of  tlie  other  resolutions,  known  to  his  majesty.  Could  ihey 
These  proceedings  of  the  livery  be  assured  that  their  sovereign  re- 
of  London  will  be  censured  or  ap-  gularly  received  the  petitions  and 
plauded,  according  to  the  particu-  addresses  of  his  subjects — to  insist 
lar  light  in  which  they  are  viewed,  on  the  light  of  the  livery  to  present 
By  some  it  will  with  great  appa-  t/^etrs  to  the  king  in  person,  merely 
rent  force  and  plausibility  be  urged,  because  they  had  usually  enjoyed 
that  as  the  state  of  his  majesty's  that  privilege,  would  undoubtedly 
sight,  and  his  increasing  age  and  have  discovered  a  greater  fondness 
infirmities,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  form  than  the  reality  of  the 
that  he  should  personally  receive  blessings  which  Britons  enjoy  ;  and 
and  read  the  petitions  that  were  not  to  have  given  up  this  privilege^, 
presented  to  him,  it  was  indeco-  out  of  regard  to  the  infirm  state  of 
fous  and  unfeeling  in- the  highest  de-  the  monarch,  on  the  assurance  that 
gree  to  endeavour  to  force  the  pe-  their  petitions  would  stil]  equally 
tiiion  of  the  livery  of  London  upon  reach  the  throne,  would,  indeed, 
him,  especially  when  their  right  to  have  justly  exposed  them  to  the  cha- 
present  it  at  the  levee,  to  the  king  racter  of  unfeeling  subjects.  -  The 
in  person,  was  very  questionable,  sovereign,  no  doubt,  has  a  right  to 
It  may  also  be  urged  that  tl^  right  determine  the  mode  and  time  when 
and  the  benefit  of  petitioning  is  not  he  will  receive  the  petitions  of  hia 
in  the  smallest  degree  aiFected  or  people ;  but  the  people  as  certainly 
weakened  by  the  mode  in  which  h  have  a  right  to  obiect  to  every  me. 
petition  is  presented  or  received ;  dium,  which  will  suffer  to  pass 
and  that  it  is  absurd,  and  argues  a  through  it  only  such  petitions  and 
very  blameable  degree  of  party  vio-  addresses  as  commend  ministers 
lence,  to  infer  a  plan,  or  even  a  and  approve  their  measures,  while 
yvi^Ji,  to  deprive  a  subject  of  his  it  effectuilly  stops  all  such  as  ar^ 
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'intended  to  put  the  monarch  in  pos- 
session ti  the  complaints  of  his 
subjects  against  them. 

Berkshire  was  the  first  county 
tlie  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of 
which  met  for  the  purpose  of  lay^ 
ing  their  complaints  befv^re  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  rorm  of  an  address, 
arising  not  only  frona  the  failure  of 
tlie  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  but 
also  from  the  ^enenil  mismanage- 
mfent  and  incapacity  imputed  to 
ministers;  the  ii;)roads  wliich  had 
teen  made  on  the  constitution ; 
the  ejrtreme  pressure  of  the  taxes  ; 
and  the  misery  resulting  to  the  low- 
er classes  from  their  increase,'  and 
the  co-existent  decline  of  trade  ; 
and  in  a  more  especial  manner  the 
grievances  to  which  the  operation 
and  mode  of  levying  the  assessed 
taxes  subjected  the  people.  As  these 
topics  of  complaint  existed  more  or 
less  generally  throughout  the  king- 
dom«  though  they  were  no  where 
expressed  in  such  unequivocal  -and 
strong  language,  the  speeches  and 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Berkshire  require 
particular  attention  and  notice. 
'  The  bujiucss  of  the  meeting  was 
opened  by  lord  Folkestone,  who  in 
some  preliminary  remarks  con- 
tended with  great  plausibility  and 
force  for  the  right  even  of  those  who 
were  not  ehtitle(^^  to  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  to  attend  and 
!give  their  votes  at  meetings  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the 
jeounty  at  large,  either  to  his  ma- 
jesty or  to  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. There  is  certainly  much  to 
be  urged  m  behalf  of  tnis  propo- 
sition ;  it  by  no  means  foUowsi  tnat 
^e  want  of  ^  the  right  to^vote  for 
members  of '  parliament  ought  to 
imply  or  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
^egal  incapacity  to  state  th^ir  Sj^ti- 


ments  to  the-throne  or  to  the  legis- 
lature, especially  where  they  feel 
themselves  aggrieved,  and  wish  to 
state  their  grievances,  and  apply  for 
a  remedy.  When  it  is  urged  that 
the  house  of  commons  does  not  re- 
present the  nation  at  large,  because* 
the  members  are  elected  by  so 
comparatively  a  smaH  portion  of  it, 
it  is  replied,  that  though  the  elec- 
tors do  not  comprise  nearly  all 
those  for  whom  the  righr  oi  voting 
is  claimed,  yet  that  the  members, 
when  chosen,  do  in  their  delibera- 
tions and  measures  regard  them* 
selves  as  representing  the  nation  at 
large,  and  not  merely' that;  portion 
of  it  by  whom  they  were  returned 
to  parliament.  If  then  it  is  prpper 
and  desirable,  and  even  iiecessary, 
that  parliament  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  sentiments  of  those 
for  whose  welfare  they  are  bound 
to^deliberate  and  to  act,  all  who 
may  be  or  have  been  affected  by 
their  deliberations  and  actions,  and 
not  s61ely  those  w^ho  may  have  elect- 
^  ^em,  ou^ht  most  undoubtedly 
to  have  die  nght  of  petition.  Ar- 
guments of  a  similar  nature  applf 
with  equal  or  perhaps  with  greater 
force  to  the  propriety  of  admitting 
the  freeholders  at  large,  without 
regard  to  the  qualification  of  the 
freehold,  to  state  their  sentiments^ 
and  to  give  their  votes,  respecting 
addresses  or  pedtiops  to  the  sove* 
reign. 

Lord  Folkestoni!,  aftw  these  pre..* 
lirainary  observations^  proceeded  to 
draw  a  contrasted  picture  between 
the  state  of  Europe  at  present,"  and 
the  state  in  which  it  was  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. No  person  who  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  map  of  the  continent— 
who  measured  with  his  imavination 
the  immense  power  which  tte  ruler 
of  Ffsince  possessed  over  almost 
•  eVerjr 
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every  portion  of  Europe,  and  who 
At  the  same  time  reflected  that  this 
man's  predonihiant  and  unremitted 
object  was  the  destruction  of  Bri- 
tain, could  hesitate  in  believing j 
that  we  could  not  be  saved,  unless 
there  were  found  united  ii\  those 
ivho  directed  our  concerns,  the  prac- 
tical and  useful  talents  of  great 
statesmen  joined  to  a  close  and  re- 
gular attention  to  rigid  occonomy," 
and  an  open  and  undisguised  at- 
tachment to  the  genuine  principles 
of  the  British  constitution.  A  mi- 
nistry in  whom  these  qualifications 
existed  would  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  people:  with  this  confidence, 
^ided  by  a  wise  and  judicious  ap- 
plication of  the  means,  military, 
naval,  and  pecuniary,  which  from 
their  situation  and  oAices  they  pos- 
sessed, Britons  rr.Ight  resist  every  * 
attempt  and  exertion  of  her  inve- 
terate and  implacable  foe.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  measures  of 
ministry  had  a  manifest  and  inten- 
tional tendency  to  weaken  the  em- 
pire, by  alienating  the  minds,  and 
separating  the  interests,  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  subjects ;  if,  while 
the  nation  was  groaning  under  the 
constantly  increasing  pressure  of 
taxation,  they  saw  the  money  won 
by  days  of  hard  and  incessant 
toil,  either  lavished  upon  unworthy 
objects,  or  spent  in  fruitless  and 
disgraceful  operations ;.  if  they 
found  that  a  deaf  ear  was  turned 
to  their  complaints,  and  that  no 
promise  or  prospect  of  amelioration 
was  held  forth  :  if,  above  all,  they 
perceived  the  enemy  proceeding  re- 

fularly  and  steadily  towards  the 
ccomplishment  of  his  great  object, 
partly  by  meansx)f  the  talent  he  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  partlyby  the  blind- 
toess,  the  in^becility,  and  corruption 
of  the  continental  govemijients, 
against  whom  he  directed  his  at- 
|<%ck$ ;  it  re<iulrcd  no  gift  of  pro- 


phecy to  foretel  that  the  glorious 
and  happy  days  of  that  coui^ry 
were  fAst  drawing  to  a  close,  where 
the  ministry  and  the  people  view- 
ed each  other  with  distrust;  where 
the  former  rested  not  on  tlie  confi- 
dence and  good-will  of  the  latter, 
and  where  tlie  latter  had  ceased  to 
look  up  to  and  respect  the  former. 

Jn  particular  illustration  of  tlie 
opinions  lie  advanced  respecting 
the  incapacity  q£  ministers,  lord 
Folkestone  referred  to  tlie  state 
of  Ireland,  for  whose  inhabitants 
nothing  had  been  done  to  soothe 
and  conciliate^  too  much  to  gall 
and  alienate  tliem ;  who  wish- 
ed to  regard  us  as  brothers,  an4 
whom  nothing  but  the  most  aggra«f 
vated  and:  repeated  insults  and  de- 
gradation would  compel  utterly  to 
cast  away  the  hope  that  they  might 
in  reality  form  one  kingdom  with 
Britain.  The  introduction  of  such 
a  number  of  for^n  troOps  into  th^ 
island  called  forth  from  his  lord- 
ship some  very  pointed  remark^; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  recalled 
to  the  recollectiori  of  the  meeting, 
the  noble  stand  which  our  ances- 
tors made,  in  tlie  time  of  kin^  Wil^ 
liam,  against  the  introduction  of 
even  a  few  Dutch  regiment^. 

Loi-d  Folkestone  next  called  the 
attention  of  the  .meet iilg  to  the. 
principal  object  for  which  they  had 
been  called  together— the  expe* 
dition  to  the  Scheldt.  The  arma-t 
ment  which  had  been  equipped  and 
sent  on  this  expedition  amounted 
in  the  different  departments  tq. 
above  100,000  men :  and  what  had 
this  mighty  torce  accomplished  ?  Its 
triumphs  and  successes  might  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words — Flush- 
ing and  Middleburgh,  the  latter  of 
which  alone  was  a  fortified  town, 
had  been  taken,  but  not  retained. 
In  die  short  space  of  S'l*  hours  the 
expedition  reached  its  destination  : 

after 
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'  nfter  that^  nothinpf  occiirred  but  de- 
JaV)  proJ;ictive  of  the  utmost  dis- 
grace and  disaster.  That  army 
which,  if  properly  conducted  and 
managed,  was  fully  able  not  mere- 

,  iy  to  nave  accomplished  every  ob- 
ject of  Us  equipment,  but  even  to 
have  turned  the  fortunes  of  Europe, 
was  sufrcred  to  wasto  its  strength 
in  the  pestilential  marshes  of  Wal- 
cheren. 

That  the  failure  and  disgrace  of 
this  expedition  arose,  not  troin  any 
causes  over  which  ministry  could 
have  no>  control,  a'ld  which  they 
could  not  possibly  have  foreseen, 
but  from  a  radical    imbecility  ia 

♦^  i3ieir  plans  and  measures,  was  ren- 
dered evident  from  the  line  of  con- 
duct they  had  pursued  in  Spain, 
Had  they  possessed  talents  moT« 
equal  and  suited  to  the  high  situa- 
tion they  occupied,  and  principles' 
more  congenial  to  th^  spirit  of  tht 
British  constitution,  they  would 
have  cherished  and.  called  forth, 
insjtead  of  checking  and  discoura* 
ging,  the  rising  spirit  of  freedom 
that  was  rapidly  spreading  itself 
over  Spain.  But  their  dread  of  li- 
berty was  so  great,  as  to  blind  them 
to  the.pcrception,  that  if  Bonaparte 
were  to  be  foiled  or  conquered,  it 
must  be  by  a  nation  of  freemen  ; 
and  that  such  a  nation  the  Spa- 
niards might  have  been  made,  if 
proper'  measures  with  respect  to 
them  had  been  followed  by  the  Bri- 

.  tish  ministry  when  they  were  first 
applied  to  by  the  Spanish  deputies. 
Lord  Folkestone  concluded  a  long 
and  elaborate  speech,  in  'which,  a- 
midst  a  good  deal  of  party  violence 
and  over-colouring,  there  was  too 
piuch  truth  and  justice,  with  moving 
an  address  to  his  majesty.  In  this 
address,  most  of  the  topics  which 
he  had  dwelt  upon  in  his  speech 
are  introduced ;  and  the  intrigUes 
;ind  squabbles  among  his-majesty's 


ministers,  at  the  very  time  wlieij 
tlie  armies  of  the  empire  were  pe- 
rishing by  fcimine  and  the  sword  irt 
Spain  and  by  disease  in  Walcheren, 
are  h?ld  forth  to  indignant  reprcr- 
bation  in  very  strong  terms.  The 
address  concluded  with  alluding  to 
his  majesty's  answer  to  a  similar 
petition  from  the  mayor  and  com- 
mon council  of  the  city  of  London, 
in  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
refer  the  petitioners  to  the  wisdom 
of  parliament.  "  We  presume  to 
state  to  your  majesty,  that  we  have 
seen  for  years  past,  witli  the  deep- 
est concern,  that  attempts  tO  pro- 
cure parliamentary  inquiry  upon 
the  subject  of  our  national  misfor* 
tunes,  have  in  all  cases  been  un- 
successful ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session  we  witnessed,  with 
not  less  astonishment  than  indig- 
nation, that  a  system  was  adopted, 
and  almost  proclaimed,  of  protect- 
ing public  men  from  public  inquiry : 
a  .system  which  is  in  direct  defi- 
ance of  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
best  periods  of  our  history,  and  the 
most  tmdoubted  and  invaluable 
principles  of  our  constitution.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  we  presume 
to  prefer  this  our  petition  to  your 
majesty  ;  in  doing  which,  we  have 
the  happiness  to  exercise  that  great 
and  constitutional  privilege  which 
was  attempted  to  be  taken  from  our 
ancestors  by  the  arbitrary  and  un-* 
principled  advisers  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  but  which  was  for  ever 
secured  to  us  by  that  glorious  re-f 
volution,  which  produced  the  hap- 
py succession  of  your  majesty's  fa- 
mily to  the  throne  of  these  realms.'* 
To  the  opinions  expressed  by 
lord  Folkestone  respecting  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  ministers  j 
ithe  ar<T:uments  and  facts  bv  which 
he  supported  these  opinions ;  and 
to  the  whole  tenor  and  object  of  the 
addrt^ss  to  his  majesty,  objections 

were 
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Wbfc  urged,  more  remarkable  for 
^the  imputations  of  disafiFectlon 
"^rhich  they  contained,  than  for 
their  solidity,  or  application  to  the 
Purpose  or  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Matthew  Montague  was  the  prin-' 
tipal  speaker  against  lord  "Folke- 
stone. He  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
t«plj,  that  it  woiild  Be  improper, 
indecorous,  and  argue  a  want  of 
Inspect  and  confidence,  to  come 
forward  with' complaints  and  ac- 
cusations on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Walcheren,  till  it  was 
known  whether  parliament  meant  to 
institute  an  inyestigation  into  *the 
causes  which  produced  its  failure. 
If  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  ground- 
ed in  truth,  it  would  evidently  go 
the  length  of  putting  a  stop  to  al- 
most every  expression  of  the  public 
"wiihes  or  sentiments  in  the  form  of 
petition  or  address,  either  to  his  ma- 
jesty or  to  the  houses  of  parliament. 
If  the  feelings  and  expectations  of  the 
ration  were  not  regularly  and  pub- 
licly made  known  to  government, 
they  might  not  themselves  perceive" 
any  necessity  for  inquiry ;  whereas 
the  desire  to  satisfy  the  people  at 
large  of  what  they  theinselves  were 
satisfied,  would,  or  at  least  ought 
to,  operate  to  produce  measures  on 
their  part,  which  otherwise  they 
Would  not  have  thought  themselves 
called  upon  to  adopt;  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  instance^  that  ministers, 
after  full  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion, were  convinced  that  no  blame 
attached  to  any  person  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt,  and  that  the^efore 
they  had  come  to  a  Resolution  not 
to  institute  an  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  that  the  nation  at  large 
Were  of  an  opposite  opinion,  and 
strongly  and  unanimously  expressed 
a  hope  that  parliamenr  would  set 
on  foot  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
inTestigauon  :-AVould  it  not  become 
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the  duty ;  nay,  would  it  not'  be  the 
policy  apd  interest  of  ministry,  if ' 
there  really  existed  documents  and 
evidence  which  had  convinced  them 
no     blame    was    imput^ble^-*  to 
change  their  .  resolution^    and,   inr 
compHance  with  the  wi^es  of  the 
people,  to  institute  the    ^pst  full" 
aud.  impartial  investigatioti  I   These 
arguments  derive  great  additional  • 
weight,  when  it  happens,  as  it  did 
respecting  tlie  expedition   to    the- 
tScheldt,  that   the  ministry  them- 
selves are  supposed  by  the  people 
to  .have  been  chiefly  to  blame  for* 
the  failure  which  is  the  subject  of' 
complaint.     To  suppose,    in    that 
case,  that  Uiose  to  whom  blame  is 
generally     imagined     to     attach,- 
would  originate  an  inqirtry  which 
might  bring  tlie  proofs  of  .their  in-' 
capacity  before    the  public,  even 
though  the  public  did  not  express  a 
powerful  and  unanimous  expec(a-< 
tion  of   such   inquiry,  is  to   sup- 
pose ministers  endowed  with  weak-  - 
er  feelings  of  self-interest  than  fall 
to  the  lot  of  human  nature.    How 
much  they  actually  required  to  be 
goaded  on  to  the  investigal^ion ;  with 
what  tardy  and  reluctant  steps  they 
advanced  to  it ;  how  many  delays  • 
and  interruptions  they  threw  in  the 
way  of  it :    and  finally  how  they 
contrived,  partly  by  their  own  mea- 
sures and  partly  by  the  eager  and . 
skilful  application  and'use  of  un- 
expected   circumstances — first,    to 
prevent   the  nation   from  gaining 
such  a  regular  knowledge  of  the 
evidence    that    was   brought   for- 
ward  as  would  have   kept    alive 
their  attention    and  interesf,   and 
then  to  draw  them  off  entirely  to 
a  more  novel  and  stimulating  sub- 
ject, will  appear  in  the  course  of 
oar  narrative  respecting  the  investi- 
gation. 

Neither   the    speech,  from   the 
throne  <m  the  opening  of  parlia- 
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nenty  nor  the  proceedings  on  the 
first  da^  of  the  session*  prozntsed  a 
full  and  satisfactory  compliance 
t^rith  the  wishes  of  the  nation  on 
the  subject  of  complaint,  which  at 
that  time  filled  every  breast  aftd  oc- 
cupied every  tongue.  His  majes- 
ty's ministers  did  not  dare  to  make 
him  assert, that  the  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt  had  succeeded  to  tliat 
e^xtent,  which  the  -magnitude  .and 
expense  of  the  equipment  justly  led 
tlia  nation  to  expect;  neither  did 
they  criminate  themselves,  or  the 

j^  general  whom  they  had  placed  at 
Uie  head  of  it,  so  f.ir  as  to  allow  a  . 
complete  and  total  failure.  The 
words  ar^  remarkable,  as  beaiing 
Strong  evidepceof  the  difHculty  ex- 
perienced by  the  mind  in  selecting 
them,  so  that  neither  too  much 
might  be  admitted  ai^ainst  them- 
selves, nor  too  little  yielded  to  the 
^hiring  evidence  of  facts  and  to 
llie  firm  persuasion  of  the  people. 

.  **  AlthougJi  the  principal. ends  of 
this  expedition  have  not  been  at- 
tained, his  majesty  confidently 
hopes  that  advantages  materially 
affecting  tlie  security  of  his  majes- 
ty's dominions  in^  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  w'rkr  will  be  found  to 
resah  from  the  demolition  of  the 
docks  and  arsenals  of  Flushing.*' 

In  order  that  it  mav  be  fairlv 
determined  whether  the  f;&ilure  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt  was 
justly  imputable  to  ministers  or 
not— whether  they  deserved  pniise 
or  censure  for  the  planning  and 
executing  of  this  measure ;  several 
points  OQght  to  be  considered,  some 
of  jvhich  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  in- 
vestigated, or  ilhisrrated  by,  e?i. 
dence,  before  the  house  of  com- 
intms.  In  the  first  place,  the  im- 
portance and  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject for  whicli  tne  armament  was 
equipped,  ought  to  be  compared 
will)  the  oxpcnsc  of  the  oe«ins  that 


were  employed,  and  the  risk  of  fai* 
lure  to  which  the  expedition  was  ex- 
posed. Secondly,  the  accuracy  of 
the  knowledge  upon  which  ministers 
proceeded,  when  they  deternr.lned 
to  send  out  such  a  large  and  ex  pen* 
sive  expedition,  must  be  fairly 
brought  forward,  in  order  to  justify 
the  measure.  Thirdly,  the  steps 
they  took  in  order  to  secure  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object,  by  pro- 
viding every  thing  necessary  for 
the  armament ;  by  securing,  as  far 
as  lay  in  their  power,  mutual  co- 
operation among  the  different  com- 
manders ;  and  above  all,  by  select- 
ing a  proper  person  to  superintend 
the  whole  operations,— *-requ ire  in- 
vestigation, before  they  can  justly 
either  be  blamed  or  acquitted.  As 
the  charge  aeainst  them  compre- 
hended not  only  imbecility  and  inca- 
pacity in  the  planning  and  executing 
of  the  measure,  but  gross  and  cuU 
pable  mismanagement  subsequently 
to  the  failure  of  the  principal  object 
of  the  ej^pcdition,  by  which  disease 
established  itself  among  our  troops, 
and  carried  them  off  in  great  num«> 
bers  ;  a  second  branch  of  investiga- 
tion became-  necessary,  relative  to 
the  retcnti(in  of  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren  so  long  after  the  attack  on 
Antwerp  was  given  up. 

With  respect  to  the  first  head  of 
inquiry,  namely.  How  far , the  im- 
portance and  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  the  armament  wa4 
equipped  justified  tlie  expense  of 
the  means  that  were  employed,  and 
the  risk  cf  failure  lo  which  the  ex- 
peditioti  was  exposed ;  it  must  be 
considered  in  two  points  of  view.— - 
The  threatened  design  and  object 
of  B<m:ip,irte  to  invade  this  countrj' 
were  well  known :  in  order  to  for* 
ward  his  views,  he  hal  for  some 
years,  paid  great  attei^ion  'to  die 
forrration  aitd  repairs  of  the  docks 
ai-id  aiscnais  on  the  Scheldt — par- 
ticularly 
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iicularlf  at  Antwerp,  where  he  had 
actually  buiU  and  equipped  seve- 
ral sail  of  the  line.  One  object  of 
the  expedition,  therefore,  was  to 
destroy  the  docks  and  arsenals  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  bring  away  or 
render  nseless  the  ships  which 
might  be .  found  in  the  Scheldt. 
Was  this  an  object  worth  th*^  ex- 
pense of  such  an  armament,  and 
for  the  attainment  of  which  tiiis 
armament  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  •risk  necessarily  at- 
tending an  expedition  of  this  na- 
ture ?  In  reply  to  this  it  is  urged 
on  behalf  of  ministers,  that  if  Bo- 
naparte were  to  obtain  a  large 
naval  force  in  the  Scheldt,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  t(»  prevent  its 
escaping ;  and  if  once  out,  the 
chance  would  be  much  in  favour 
of  its  reaching  England  before  oiir 
f!eets  could  interrupt  and  prevent 
its  passage.  Allowing  the  full 
weight  to  the  observation,  that  the 
regular  and  complete  blockade  of 
the  months  of  tlie  Scheldt  is  ex- 
tremely difficalt,  if  not  impossible, 
and  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  enemy  might  effect  his  escape : 
— certainly,  if  all  things  are  duly 
considered,  th^re  was  much  mere 
probability  thafw^e  should  fail  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  ships  at 
Antwerp,  if  we  reflect  that  they 
could  not  be  reached  unless  we 
orercame  great  and  numerous  diflfi- 
cnlties,  than  that  the  enemy's  fleet, 
properly  equipped  and  prepared 
for  invasion,  and  consequently  with, 
a  numerons  convoy  of  transports 
under  their  protection,  should  es- 
cape out  ctf  tne  Scheldt,  or,  if  they 
did  escape,  that  they  would  without 
discovery  or  molestation  accom- 
plish their  objeet. — We  have '  ac- 
tually failed  in  destroying  the  docks 
and  arsenals  at  Antwerp,  and  at 
this  time  there  is  probably  a  greater 
ftitmber  of  ships  of  war  there^  than 


there  was  rft  the  time  of  the  ex^- 
dition  to  the  Scheldt :  and  no  pei-- 
son,  however  reflecting  or  timid; 
feels  alarmed.  There  is  no  certainty 
that  the  enemy's  fleet  will  not  escape 
the  vifTTlance  of  the  Briiish  bjock- 
ading  ¥^uadron,  cross  the  German 
ocean,  and  land  an  invcwilng  arm/ 
on  our  coasts  :  bur.  there  is  such  a> 
high  degree  of  probnMlity  that  the/ 
'cannot  do  it;  ther6  is  such  a  well- 
grounded  confidence  in  the  vigi^ 
lance  and  alertness  of  British  sea-* 
men,  t^at  the  possible  danger  ne- 
ver crosses  or  occupies  the  mind  f 
and  there  are  very  few  who,  irt 
order  to  have  the  danger  Ifessened^ 
would  consent  to  make  evert  the 
smallest  sacrifice.  Was  it  then 
politic  or  wise  to  run  the  risk'  at-^ 
tendant  necessarily  upon  an  at-^ 
tack  on  such  a  place  as  Antwerp^ 
merely  in  order  to  avert  a  possi- 
ble danger  ?  Had  the  confidence? 
of  the  British  nation  in  their  nsiyf 
been  rash  and, unfounded,  it  might 
have  been  proper  to  have  taken 
these  pleasures  of  precaution,  evert 
at  the  danger  of  failure  and  loss^ 
and  with  •  tne  certainty  of  great  ex-* 
pense  :  but  it  may  justly  be  qvttt* 
tioned  whether  an  expedition,  which 
must  look  for  its  justification  toai 
doubt  of  the  protecting  power  ot 
the  British  n?\vy,  und  which,  wheti 
explained  and  defended,  httd  al 
tendency  to  inspire  that  doubt  inf<> 
the  minds  of  fhe  people  at  larg^> 
can  be  pronounced  politic  or  wise. 

We  have  hitherto  examined  thii 
measure  as  undertaken  solely  for  4 
Bfitiih  object,  as  looking  no  fartlifer 
than  to  the  destruction  of  ships,which 
it  was  apprehended  might  become 
formidable,  if  not  fatal  to  this  coun- 
try. It  is  asserted,  however,  and  in- 
deed shown  by  ministers,  that  the 
object  of  the  expedition  was  twofold  i 
that  it  was  meant  to  act  as  a  powca*- 
ful  and  beneficial  div^/^on  in  fa- 
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TOur  of  our  ally  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
accomplished  the  destruction  of  the 
docks,  arsenals,  and  navy  of  France. 
Before  the  importaoce  and  proba- 
ble utility  of  it  in  this  point  of 
"riewcanbe  determined,^it<^  11  be 
necessary  to  recall  to  mind  the 
itate  of  the  continent  at  the  time, 
both  when  the  expedition  was, 
planned  and  when  it  was  dis- 
patched. 

Bonapa/te,  on  the  bank^  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  very  heart  of  his 
enemy's  country,  at  a  distance  from 
his  resources  and  supplies,  havmg 
interposed  between  him  and  France 
an  extensive  tract  of  country,  the 
inhabitants  of  m^t  part  of  which 
trere  kept  quiet  and  submissive 
merely  by  the  vicinity  of  his  ar- 
mies and  the  knowledge  of  his 
victories, — ^had  ejcperienced  an  un- 
expected, unusual  r  and  severe  re« 
pulse.  The  rapidity  and  promp- 
titude of  his  movements,  by  which 
in  no  small  degree  he  had  daunted 
bis  opponents,  were  checked.  At 
this  critical  momeni  the  inhabi- 
#  tants,  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
goaded  to  resistance  by  the  tyran- 
ny and  oppression  of  the  -  French, 
had  flown  to  arms.  Had  they 
been  organized  and  assisted  by  ex- 
perienced generals  and  a  regular 
Force;  it  is  highly^  probable  tliey 
might  have  advanoid  so  near  to 
tRe  country  immediately  ^between 
France  and  the  Diinube,  as  either 
to  have  actually  prevented  the. 
.  mffch  of  reinforcements  to  Bona-  - 
parte,  or  to  have  inspiped  him  with 
such  a  dread  of  having  his  com- 
*  munication  intercepted,  as  would 
have  compelled/iim  to  have  fallen 
fcackK  and  quitted  the  Austrian 
provinces  and  capital. 

If  our  government   had  never 

formed  the   p^an    of  getting  pos- 

^  tession  of  tlie  ships  in  ike  Scheldt^ 


and  of  destroying  the  docks  znS 
arsenals  at  Flushing  and  Antwerp, 
is  it  at  all  likely  that,  in  such  a  fa- 
vourable position  of  afiairs  on  the 
continent,  they  would  have  directed 
their  views  to  the  Scheldt,  rather . 
than  to  the  north  of   Germany  ? 
The  plan  and  policy  of  Bonaparte 
in  all  hPs  campaigns  are  well  known : 
he  submits  to  tlie  temporary  aban- 
donment  or  sacrifice  of  all  minor 
objects,  till    he    has   secured .  tlie 
grand  prize :  that  once  secured,  he 
permits  his  thoughts  and  his  power 
to   be  turned   to    inferior    game. 
Considering  him,  then,  as  acting  on 
this  principle,  let  us  consider  what 
probability  there  was  that  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Scheldt  would  ac- 
tually  serve  as  a  diversion  ;  that 
it  would    prevent  or  retard   the 
march  of  troops  to  his  reinforce- 
ment on  the  baoks-of  the  Danube. 
He  knew  that  the  obstacles  that 
would  oppose  the  progress  of  our 
expedition,  arismg  from  the  forti- 
fications of   Fluking,    ditf'  intri- 
cacies   of   the  navigation  of   the 
Scheldt,  to  pass  up  which  a  favour- 
able wind  would  be  necessary ;  and 
tlie  strong  defence  he  had  thrown  dp 
at  Antwerp  must  necessarily  delay,  if 
they  did  not  ultimately  defeat,  its 
grand  and  ultimate  object.  Bpt  even 
supposing  he  foresaw  that  his  fleet 
and  arsenals  must  feU ;  is  it  to  be  ima- 
gined that,  in  order  to  save  them^ 
he  would  deprive  himself  of  the  ne- 
cessary reinforcements?  This  would 
-  in  reality  be  to  imagine,  that  the 
preservation  of  his  fleet    was  an 
object  of  greater  moment  and  im- 
portance  with   him  th^n   the  ex- 
trication of  himself  and  army  from 
the  difficulties  in    which    he  was 
placed.      His  troops  were  needed 
at  the  same  moment ;    they  were 
needed  to  protect  his  docks  and 
arsenals,    and  tliey   were    needed 
to  retrieve  his  forttfate  and  tepvy- 
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talion,  perhaps  to  save  him  from 
another  and  a  more  fatal  and  de- 
cisive tepulse.  It  was  absurd  to 
suppose'  that,  in  such  circum- 
•stances,  Bonaparte  would  forgo  the 
assistance  of  one  single  soldier 
that  he  mi^ht  deem  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  his  plans  against 
Austria.  He  was  in  a  situation  of 
great  peril :  we,  as  the  allies  of 
Austria,  deem  it.  proper  to  make 
a  diversion  in  her  favoui; ;  but  we 
plan  and  direct  it  in  such  a  manner 
a£  if  we  expected  that  the  prescr- 
▼ation  of  his  fleet  could  occupy  the 
mind  of  our  enemy  at  a  time  when 
another  repulse  would  ^ave  most 
probably  sealed  his  ruin.  We 
expect  to  tarn  his  attention  and 
liis  forces  from  an  object  which 
involved  his  fate,  to  one  which, 
till  that  fate  was  provided  for  and 
secured,  must  appear  to  him  of  the 
most  trifling    coxisequence.      But 

*  it  ma/  be  ujged,  tliat  by  sending 

•  our  expedition  ,to  the  north  of  ' 
Germany  we  should  not  have  suc- 
ceeded better  in  cTrawing  aside  the 
troops  that  were  intended  to  rein- 
force Bonaparte  on  die  Danube. 
Most  undoubtedly  ave  should,  for 
the  very  reaso:n  which  prevented 
our  expedition  to  tluj  Scheldt  from 
acting  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of " 
our  allies.  Had  the  insurgents 
in  Germany  hecti  early  assiaied  hy 

a  British  force,  they  would  not  in- 
deed, properly  speaking,  have 
acted*  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Austria ;  tliey  would  havf  co- 
operated with  her  in  a  most  effec- ' 
tual  manner,  in  increasing  the 
peril  in  which  Bonaparte  was 
placed.  Two  things,  above  a^l, 
the  emperor  of  the  French  must 
have  dreaded  after  his  repulse  on 
the  Danube  : — the  interruption  or 
defeat  of  the  forces  which  were 
marching  to  join  him,  and  the 
rising  o£  the  people  in  bis  regr^ ' 


One  or  both  of  these  undoubtedlfr 
would  have  taken  place,  had  the 
insurrection  in  Germany  beea 
organized  and  assisted  by  Britain. 
We  know  what  obstacles  it  threw 
in  the  way  of  Bonaparte's  ge- 
nerals; we  know  it  occupied  then> 
long  after  their  presence  was  need« 
ed  on  the  DAnube.  We  know 
that  those  parts  of  Germany  which 
the  French  had  overrun  in  thek. 
march  to  the  Austrian  capital 
would  have  been  roused  to  resist- 
ance, if  a  friendly  army  had  -npade 
its  appearance.  And  what  would 
have  been  the  position  of  Bona- 
parte, if  the  4nsurgeni$  of  the 
north  of  Germany,  joined  by  half 
the  3ritish  force  that  was  sent 
against  Walcheren,  had  appeared 
in  his  rear  after  the-  battle  of  As- 
pern  !  Even  if  they  had  never  been 
able  to  penetrate  so  far,  still  the 
knowledge  that  such  a  formidable 
forc^e  was  endeavouring  to  pene» 
trate  in  that  direction  would  have 
compelled  Inm  to  have  employed 
part  of  the  troops  intended  for 
his  reirtfbr cement  against '  them : . 
and  this  indeed  would  have  been 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  our 
allies.  ^ 

Perhaps,  when  we  ac]t  as  an  ally 
to  a  continental  power,  we  should 
not  implicitly  employ  cur  auxiliary 
forces  a3  they  desire  or  think  best, 
though  a  judicious  and  well.weigl>- 
ed  attention  to  their  request  and, 
plans  ought  always  to  prevail.  Iq 
the  state  in  which  Bonaparte  and 
Au^iu  were  respectively  placed 
after  the  battle  of  Aspem,  the  sug- 
ge:)tiQpfi  of  our  -ally  ought  to  have 
met  with  more  tha^  usual  atten- 
tion. She  knew  much  better  than 
we  could  the  difBculties  in  which 
Bonaparte  was  placed ;  on  what 
side  he  could  be  attac)ced  or  threat- 
ened with  the  greatest  probability 
Qi  suGCftSi  and  of  advantjig^  to  the. 
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jgrand  and  common  cause ;  and 
nvhat  part  of  Gerniajiy  l)Oie  the 
yoke  of  the  French  with  the  most 
reluctance,  and  would  be  the  Tfiost 
f eady  and  able  efTectually.  to  shake 
it  off,  if  th^y  derived  assistance 
.froip  Britain.  From  the  docu- 
pients  relative  to  the  expedition  to 
the'  Scheldt  whicll  vvei-e  laid  be- 
fore the  house  of  commons,  it  is 
;iscertain!?d  th^t  Austria  suggested 
tJiat  assistance  should  be  given 
to  the  insurgents  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  never  either  recom- 
mended, countenanced  as  feasible, 
or  received  as  an  vs^ful  divcrbion, 
the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  It 
IS  veil  known  too,  tha:  the  insur- 
gents in  the  north  of  Germany 
themselves  looked  with  anxious  and 
longing  eyes  for  assistance  from 
this  country ;  nor  did  they  enterr 
tain  H  doubt,  when  .they  beard 
jthat  an  expedition  was  preparing, 
but  it  was  destined  far  their  sup- 

But  It  was  urged  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt,  that  though  considered 
jnerely  a^  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Austria,  it  perhaps  could  not  have 
been  so  advantageous  as  a  land- . 
|qg  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
yet  that  the  hope  of  its  both  ope- 
rating in  this  character  in  some 
degree  and  measure,  and  of  its  ac- 
complishing at  the  same  time  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  arsenals, 
tJocks,  and  ships,  justly  decided  the 
preference  in  its  favour.  This  mode 
pf  defending  it  will  have  little 
veight,  if  there  be  any  justice  in 
vhat  we  have  urged  respecting 
thp  very  little  likelihood  that  Bona- 
parte, considering  the  situation  in 
^'hich  he  was  then  placed,  v^rould 
deprive  himself  of  a  single  soldier 
he  deemed  necessary  for  his  rein- 
forcement; ami  that  wjth  regard 
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dition,  it  was.  not  worth  the  ex- 
pense and  risk  attending  it. 

Let  us  noyr  advert  to  the  alle- 
gaiion,  that  by  our  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt  we  actually  prevented 
or  turned  aside  the  march  of 
troops  to  the  assistance  and  rein- 
forcement' of  Bonaparte.  We  have 
called  this  an  allegation  ;  because, 
though  it  was  advanced  hi  debate, 
there  was  no  proof  adduced  in 
support  of  it}  and  there  arc  se-^ 
veral  circumstances  which  militate 
strongly  against  its  truth*  Ittnay 
not  be  proper,  in  a  case  of  tliis 
kind,  to  put  implicit  faith  in  tlie 
assertions  of  the  enemy ;  but  if  these 
are  supported  by  probability,  and 
corroborated  by, facts  which  are 
indisputable,  they  deserve  our 
credit.  Now  it  is  known  that  the 
troops  assembled  for  the  protection 
of  Antwerp  were  principally  if 
not  entirely  composed  of  the  na- 
tional guards — a  species  of  force 
which  Bonaparte  never  %vould  , 
have  thought  of  marching  to  the 
Danube,  and  opposing  to  the  Aus^ 
trian  army.  Besides,  the  defenca 
of  Antwerp  resting  more  on  its 
fortifications,  and  on  th^  obstacles 
which  tlie  forts  and  gun-boats  on 
the  Scheldt  opposed  tp  our  progress, 
it  is  not  hkely  that  any  troops 
which  Bonaparte  would  deem 
worthy  of  fighting  against  Austria, 
wt^uld  be  ea: ployed  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  what  mast  decide  the 
argument  is,  th.it,  notwithstanding 
our  expedition,  the  French  em- 
peror actually  obtained  such  rein- 
forceir.ents  as  enabled  him  to  con- 
quer Austria  ;  so  that,  this  being 
an  indisputable  fact,  it  seems 
useless,  and  a  waste  of  time,  to  in- 
vesiigute  whether  moie  soldiers 
mir^ht  not  have  maiched  to  the 
Panube  if  our  expedition  had  not 
siiiled,  seeing  tJiat,  noiwiihstandihg 
U)at  expeditign,  a  relnforcemerit 
'  ■  ■   '      suffi- 
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sufficient  ,fer  all  the  purposes  of  protection  and  safety;  no  smtll 
Bonaparte  and  for  the  ruin  of  our  portion  of  it  indeed,  •  at  the  corn- 
ally  actually  arrived.  mencement  of  the    war  between 

On  this  subject,  we  have  now  France    and  Austria,  was  either 

only  to   consider  the  evidence  that  employed    abroad,     qr     suffering 

was. adduced    to  prove  that    the  from  the  unfortunate  expedition  to 

troops    employed   on  the  expedi-  Spain ;    but  still  there   remained, 

tion  to  the  Scheldt  could  not  have  scattered  over  this  country,  nearly 

been  employed   in  any  other  way  the  whole  body  of  troops   which 

beneficial  to  the  cause  of  our  ally,  were  at  last  sent  on  the  expedition 

The  first  point  contended  for,  in  to  Walcheren  j  and  certainly  such 
order  to  make  this  apparent^  was,  of  these  as  were  in  this  country^ 
that  at  the  time  when  (he  insur-  and  were  fit  for  actual  service, 
rection  in  the  north  of  Germany  ought,  at  the  very  commencement' 
was  at  its  greatest  height,  and  of  the  war  in  Germany,  to  have 
bore  the  greatest  promise  of  sue-  been  disposed  and  prepared  in  such 
•cess,  yre  could  not  have  collected  a  manner  as  to  have  been  ready 
a  siifiicienily  numerous  force  to  to  embark  at  the  shortest  warn- 
have  assisted  them  wiih  any  real  iu'^,  AH  our  experience  respect-^ 
and  permanent  advantage.  Let  in;^  the  wars  of  the  French  re- 
us allow,  for  the  moment,  that  the  volution,  and  especially  of  those 
force  that  was  ready  and  dispose-  conducted  by  Bonaparte,  abun-  ' 
able  was  inadequate  to  the  >purp6se  -dantly  proves  that  the  moment 
of  beneficially  assisting  the  insur-  in  which  the  fate  of  the  enemy 
gents, — Does  not  this  circamstance  is  doubtful  or  suspended,  the  in- 
prove  sind  betray  a  culpable  neg-  ^terval  between  their  reverse  of  for- 
ligence  in  ministers,  and  gross  mis-  tune  and  their  regainment  of  suc- 
manageinent  in  their  calculations  cess  and  victory^  is  short  indeed ; 
a*jri  plans.  They  believed,  though  — and  that  their  opponents,  if 
perhaps  the  majority  of  the  British  they  wish  to  profit  by  it,  ought 
nation  did  not  partake  in  the  be-  to  proceed  with  even  more  rau 
lief,— and  it  certainly  was  pos-  pidity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
sible — that,  under  some  'circum-  prosperous  moment,  than  the 
stances  of  the  pending  war  between  French  do  to  retrieve  their  disaster. 
France  and  Austria,  the  latter  .  We  have  hitherto  been  arguing 
might  nearly*  balance  the  power  on  the  assumption  that  a  larg« 
oi  the  former.  At  any  rate,  as  body  of  troops — larger  than  we 
war  actually  v/as  begun,  every  pre-  had  at  our  immediate  disposal  at 
paration  and  facility  ought  imme-  the  time  when  they  might  have ' 
diately  to  have  been  adopted  and  been  most  useful  in  the  north  of 
in  readiness,  to  take  instantaneons  Germany — alone  could  have  been 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  beneficial  on  that  service  to  the 
might  hitve  occurred,  of  throwing  cause  of  the  continent  and  of  our 
on  the  continent,  in  whatever  part  'allies.  B^it  if  we  recollect  that 
the  prospect  was  most  favourable,  at^one  period  of  their  bold  ad- 
a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  '  venture,  the  insurgents  were 
our  ally.  We  have  a  large  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  match  for 
expensive  army ;  but  a  very  smuU  all  tlie  troops  Bonaparte  could 
part  i^  QBcesfary  for  our  internal  spare  to  oppose   them|  ^  that   in 
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spPte  of  these  troops  they  gained 
strength,*  and    spread  themselves 
^over  a  large  tract  of  conntry,  we 
have    good  grounds  for  believing 
that  even  the  small  reinforcement 
of  5000  or  6000  men,  and  a  largQ 
quantity  of  clothing,  amnapnitiony 
and  stores,  :would  have  turned  the 
scal^  in  their  favour,  or  at  least 
enabled  them  to  hold  out,  and  to 
countenance  and  pxotect  those  who 
were  disposed  to  join  them,  till  >ye 
had  time  to  send  out  further  rein- 
forcements.    Jiad-  5000   or  6000 
jnen  been    the   total    nunnber  we 
could  have  spared  to  their  assist- 
ance, the  attempt  woujd  have  been 
most  probably  rash  and  hopeless ; 
but  as  it  is  certain  that  in  a  short 
time  we  could  have  collected  and 
dispatched  nearly  foiir  times  that 
number,  and   that,   in   the  mean 
^ime,   the    reinforcement    already 
dispatched  would  have  kept  alive 
the  insurrection,   there  seems  no 
ground  for  the  assertion  made  in 
Uie  evidence  before  the  house  of 
commons,  that'  we  had  not  isuiC- 
cient  troops  to  aid  the  insurgents 
at  the  time  they  were  likely  to  offer 
an  efiectual  resistance  toBonaparte. 
The    next    argument    adduced 
againtt  employing  the  army  sent 
to  the'  Scheldt  on  an  exped^ion 
to  the  nordi  of  Germany,  rests  on 
the  opinion  and  evidence  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,   who,  as  the  financial 
'     secretary  of  the  treasury  at  the 
time  arrangements  were  makin?  for 
the  expedition,  was  examined  by 
the  house  of  conotnons   respecting 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  the-  pe- 
cuniary mean^i   necessary  to  sup- 
bort  an  army  in   the   month   of 
July  landed  in  tlie  north  of  Ger- 
^Inany.  *  He  expressly  states,  that 
at  diat  period  the  quantity  of  bul- 
lion in  the  possession  of  the  bank 
was  so  ioxiall,  after  allowing  for  the 
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supply  of  the  military  chestjs  ia 
JSpain  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  exchange  was  so  extremely  uo^ 
favourable  to  this  country — that  the 
pecuniary  means,  absolutely  requi- 
site for  a  la^rge  force  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  pould  not  have  been  ob- 
tained,  except  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pense and  loss.    He  was  asked, 
whether  he .  conceived    that   any 
extension  of  intercourse  with  tie 
contineijt,  tiiat  couW  have  resulted 
from  the  arrival  of  a  British  army 
in  the  Elbe,  would  have  produced 
such  an  increased  facility  in  point 
of  exchange,  as  would  have  justi- 
fied the  undertaking  Un  expedition 
to  the  north  of  Europe,   in  con- 
templation of  such  a  scale  of  ex- 
penditure as  wpuld  have  required 
£00,000/.    before  operations  wer^ 
commenced  in  the  field,  and  an 
aft^r-monthly  supply  of  S50,000& 
In  reply,  he  stated  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  considerable  facilities  /  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  derived,  if 
the  result   of  the  expedition  had 
Opened  a  direct  and  convenient  in- 
tercourse with  the  continent,  and 
put  us  in  secure  possession  of  Ham- 
burgh, or  any  other  great  market 
of  exchaiige ;  but  that  he  appre- 
hended 4ie  uncertainty  of  the  bnail 
result  of  our  expedition,  and  of  our 
occupation  of  Hamburgh,  or  any 
such  place,  would  have  prevented 
the  exchangesr  from  becoming  snore 
favourable,  at  least  during  the  first 
movements  and  operations  of  our 
army.      These  remarks  are    cer- 
tainly   entitled     to     considerable 
weight ;  but  it  must  be  recollected* 
that  they  apply  to  the  support  6f 
an  army  of  40,000  men ;  and  that 
they  do  not  allo^^  sufficient  opera- 
tion to  the  great  demand  and  desire 
for  English  goods  on  the  contineiit 
—-to  the  wonderful  spirit  of  specyi- 
'  ^    lationj 
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UtsoD}  which  is  acftive  and  success- 
ful/even  where  there  appears  no 
thance  for  gam.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Huskisson  sufficiently  shdyert  to 
the  faa,  chat,  under  the  most  dig* 
couraging  circumstances,  British 
goods  forced  their  way  into  the 
continent  ^  and  certainly  if  sach 
were  the  case  when  W'e  had  not  a 
jingle  port  on  the  continent,  when 
Its  shores  were  lined  and  defended 
by  armed  vessels,  custom-house  of- 
ficers and  soldiers,  a  very  great 
increase  mu^t  have  taken  place 
when  we  gained  possession  of  Ham- 
bargh,  and  factlicatoJ  the  landing 
pf  o'ur  manufactures  and  colonial 
produce.  The  great  difficulty  is 
to  land  the  goods ;  not,  when  land- 
ed, to  get  them  up  the  continent. 
If,  therefore,  a  small  body  of  men, 
not  exceeding  5000  or  6000,  had 
been  sent  to  the  reinforcement  of 
the  insurgents,  they  certainly  might 
have  been  paid  by  remittances  from 
England,  till,  by  their  successes, 
they  had  opcQ^d  a  phannel  for 
English  goods,  which,  of  course, 
would  in  all  probability  not  only 
have  contributed  to  their  future 
pecuniary  resources,  but  also  have 
enabled  our  government  to  have 
dispatched  a  larger  force;  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  extending  their 
ODerations,  and  gaining  possession 
of  a  larger  trajct  of  country,  or 
rendering  that  already  acquired 
more  secure,  would  have  lessened 
the  difficulty  of  pecuniary  sup* 
port. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  evidence  on  which  the  proba- 
bility of  mor^  easy  accomplish* 
ment  and  greater  success,  in  re- 
spect to  the  expedition,  which  was 
actually  dispatched,  is  supposed  to 
rest,  it  may  not  be  improper  briefly 
|o  sum  up  what  has  been  already 
{U^ed.    ^  eveiy  opportunity  of 


checking  and  restraining  the  power 
of  Bonaparte  must,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  Great  Britain  ancl 
the  continent,  be  an  object  of  infi-  ' 
nltely  more  moment  and  advan* 
tage  than  the  securing  the  mistress 
ot  the  seas  froiti  the  very  remote 
and  trifling  danger  which  might 
possibly  re&ult  from  all  the  ships 
which  the  French  emperor  could 
possibly  equip  and  send  out,  no  in- 
ferior and  foreign  object  ought  to 
have  been  suffered  to  interfere  with 
any  plan  which  offered  the  slight- 
est promise  of  effectually  assisting 
our  ally,  and  turning  the  scale  de- 
cisively in  his  favour:  much  less- 
ought  that  inferior  and  foreign  ob- 
ject to  have  been  permitted  to  point 
out  and  determine  the  part  of  the 
continent  to  which  tlie  expedition 
was  to  be  sent,  unless  tliat  part 
was  the  most  favourable  to  its  pa- 
ramount purpose.  As  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  Auttria,  tlie  mouths 
of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  where  the 
insurgents  were  in  force,  was  a 
much  more  proper  spot  than  the 
vicinity  of  Antwerp  ;  and  to  have 
assisted  them  was  much  more 
likely  to  have  drawn  aside  the  at-  , 
tention  and  the  reinforcemwts  of 
Bonaparte,  than  a  meditated  attack 
pn  a  town  difficult  of  access,  ai^d 
str.ongly  fortified,  and  in  tlie  ap- 
pro'ficn  to  which  much  time  must 
necessarily  be  consumed;  during 
which  the  obstacles  already  elcist^ 
ing,  and  the  force  already  assem^ 
bled,  might  be  greatly  increased, 
— In  reply  to  these  observations, 
it  is  contended,  that,  there  was  no 
chance  of  sending  out,  in  due  time, 
such  a  force  to  the  assistance  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, as  could  have  been  of  essen- 
tial service;  and  that  the  Scheldt 
was  chosen,  not  merely  because  it 
offered  the  accomplishment  of  both 

objects. 
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objjects,  but  because  it  was  the  only  fore  tl)is  defence  can  be  admitted 
spot  to  which  a  British  force  could  as  valid,  it  will  be  necessury  to  ex- 
be  sent,  with  a  certainty  of  being  amine  the  evidence  that  was  given 
regularly  supplied  with  pecuniary  in  favour  of  the  probability  of  suc- 
resources,  and  a  fair  chance  of  ul-  cess,  and  ihe  nature  and  value  of 
ttmate  and  esseniial  success.     Be-  that  evidence. 


CHAPTER,  IX. 

Inquiry  retpecttng  the  Expedttioti  la  the  S^hMt  continued  and  concluded-^Second 
Branch  of  Evidittce — How  far  the  Oljeeis  nvere  attainahU^^Comtarlson 
between  the  Value  of  the  Evidttice  of  those  Navel  and  Afili/ary  CharaC' 
^ers  who  thought  the  Expediiion  would  5uccecd>  and  those  who  doubted  of  sir 
SuQCess — The  former  trusted  almost  entirely  to  Information  collected  in  1794-5 
"'^Reasons  for  thinking  this  totally  inapplicabU^^Conduct  of  Ministers  in  the 
Selecfion  of  a  Commatidef-in' Chief- — y1  mount  of  the  Evidence  in  Proof  of 
Lord  Chatham^s  Suitableness — Extraordinary  Memorial  of  his  Lordsbip^-^ 
JRemarks  on  his  Mode,  of  presenting  it\  and  its  Contents  ^^Repfy  of  Sir 
'Riifhard  S*rachan— ^Evidence  respecting  the  Retention  of  IValclieren — Rea-- 
sons  for  it  examined-^Shameful  Negligence  in  providing  and  furnishing  Me^ 
dicines  and  Medical  Assistants-^^Concluding  Kemarks, 

IF  v-'c  examine  and  compare  the  stated ihat  very  great  risk  and  dif- 
eyidence  of  the  different  mili-  ficulty  would  certamly  attend  the 
tary  and  naval  officers  who  were  expedition,  while  the  charice  of 
consulted  by  ministers  before  they  success  was  very  distant  and  pro- 
finally  determined  on  the  expedition  ^  blematical.  It  was  expressly  stated 
to  the  Scheldt,  we  shall  find  that,  by  more  than  one  of  the  military 
some  were  confident  of  its  com-  officers  wlio  were  consulted  by 
plete  success :  others  thought  that  ministers,  that  ncJirry  the  whole 
}t'  might  succeed  in  some  of  the  disposable  force  of  the  kingdom 
iirst  and  minor  purposes  it  had  in  would  be  put  to  hhzard  by  this  ejc- 
Tlew ;  such  >.s  the  capture  of  Flush-  pedition.  Thus  it^  appears,  diat 
ing  and  the  possession  of  the  though  the  evidence,  in  point  of 
islands  at  the  mouths  of  the  river,  numbers,  leaned  towards  the  sue- 
but  that  it  would  fail  in  the  grand  cess  of  the  expedition,  yet  many 
and  ulterior  objects — the  forcing  its  military  a?:d  nav*il  men  were  very 
way  up  to  Antwerp,  and  the^  de-  doubtful  on  this  head;  and  aetu« 
Btruction  of  the  docks  and  arsenals  ally  foresaw  aiTd  pointed  out 
there,  along  with  the  capture  of  many  of  the  difficulties  and  obsta-. 
the  ships  which  were  lying  near  des  which,  in  fact,  rendered  it 
.that  town ;  while  oti,frs  expressly  uufqriunate  and  di^^iutrcus* 
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If,  howover,  we  advert  to  some 
cireumstsficcs  ^n  the  opinions  and 
evidence  Uiat  were  given,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  those  who  doubt- 
ed of  success  were  entitled  to  more 
attention  and  confi  Jence  tlian  those 
who  predicted  the  full  and  com- 
plete accomplishment  of  tlie  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition.  Of  course 
ministers  consulted  those  military 
and  .naval  officers  who  had  been 
in  that  pan  of  the  continent  to 
which  the  armament  was  to  be 
sent;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that, 'with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion, they  all  spoke  to  the  state  of 
the  fortifications,  and  the  deme 
of  resistance  and  opposicion  liKely 
to  be  expected,  not  from  what  they 
Knew  it;  to  be  a  few  months  before 
the  time  when  they  were  consulted, 
but  from  what  they  had  witnessed 
14- or  15  years  before.  Now  who- 
ever has  attended  to  the  wars  aris- 
ing from  the  French  revolution, 
and  more  especially  to  the  whole 
system  and  plans  of  Bonaparte, 
inust  be  convinced  that  it  would 
be  absurd,  and  productive  of  dis- 
^pozntment  and  disaster,  to  act 
a^^inst  him  in  any  country,  on  the 
supposition  Cbat  the  natural  and 
artificial  strength  ^of  that  country 
would  not,  in  his  hands,  be  ren- 
dered much  more  e£Fectual  and 
formidable  thaji  it  ever  had  been 
before,  Thi^  supposition  ought  to 
have  been  admitted  in  a  still  greater 
latitude,  when  his  eager  de;iire  to 
possess  a  navy  was  taken  into  the 
account.  Tt  might  surely  have 
hence  been  inferred,  that  no  means 
of  protecting  his  arsenals  and  ships 
would  be  neglected ;  and  that  a 
picture  of  the  fortifications  on  the 
.Scheldt,  before  Bonaparte  obtained 
the  chief  power  in  France,  and  Es- 
pecially before  he  selected  Antwerp 
for  his  great  naval  dep6t,  would 
fr^scnj:  a  v^ry  fain^^nd  inadequate 


resemblance  to  them  after  that  pe* 
riod:  When  ministers,  therefor^, 
had  heard  the  opposite  opiiyoivs  gf 
military  and  naval  men  respecting 
the  chance  of  succeeding  against 
Antwerp,  all  grounded  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  country  before 
it  had  become  of  such  consequence 
and  moment  to  Bonaparte,  they 
undoubtedly  ought  to  have  consi* 
dered  tliis  circumstance  as  de- 
tracting from  the  weight  of  the 
opinion^ of  those  who  were  advo- 
cates for  the  expedition,  while  they 
should  have  regarded  it  as  strength'* 
cning  the  opinion  of  those  who 
doubted  of  its  success.  It  by  no 
means  followed,  that  what  *  W4^ 
easy  or  practicable  in  1794i  or 
1795  was  a  fair  and  justifiable  ob- 
ject of  attack  in  1809;  nor  thsit 
the  knowledge  which  was  appli- 
cable and  accurate  at  the  former 
period  was  to  be  depended  and 
acted  upon  after  the  lapse  of  llr 
most  momentous  years.  But  the 
very  same  circumstance,  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years,  most  of  which 
had  been  years  of  the  power  of 
Bonaparte,  which  ought  to  'liave 
weakened  the  confidence  of  minj- 
stiy  in  the  opinion  and  knowledge 
of  those  who  were  advocates  tor 
the  expedition,  ought  to  have  in- 
duced tliem  to  have  given  mor^ 
than  its  intrinsic  and  real  weight  XSk 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  of 
those  who  expressed  doubts  re* 
spcctingits  succcsSf.  If  in  17M 
or  1795  there  was  room  for  differ* 
ence  of  opinion  and  for  doubt—* 
and  tliat  there  was,  appeared  from 
the  evidence  given— it  ougl^t  to 
have  been  interred  that  in  18Q9^ 
when  Antwerp  had  been  for  som^ 
years  the  principal  naval  arsenal  of 
the  French  emperor,  .nothiiijg  short 
of  the  positive^ testimony  ot  skilful 
and  impartial  men,  who  had  latelf 
been  on  the  s^ ot^  should  l^e  'put  in 
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competition .  T^ith 'the   opinion  of  sions  .when   mutuaj    cp^peratioi| 

,, those  who   at  the  former    period  may  be  requisite   andftiecessary  j 

thought  Antwerp  unassailable. —  and,  above  all|  upon  a  ncarty  zeal 

Every  year  that  Bonaparte  possess-  and  good  understanding  between 

cd  the  country,  and  every  addition  them. — From  the  evidence  adduced    • 

•which  he  made  to  his  nar/y  or  bis  before  tiie  house  of  commons,  it 

arsenals,  ad4ed  forct  to  the  objec-  appears  that  there  was  some  failure 

tions  that  were  ur^ed  against  the  in  this  respect;  which,  if  the  expe- 

expedition ;  while  it  weakened,  in  dition  had  proceeded  to  more  in-» 

the    same  proporttojn,    dje    argu-  tricate    ;iiM    diflScuk    operations, 

ments  that  were  advanced  in  sup-  might  have  been  productive  of  sc- 

po.rt  cf  il»   probable   success;  tin-  rious  mischief;    but  which,  from 

less  our  knowledge  of  the  aharacter  the  ultimate  and  great  object  beinjj 

of  Bonaparte  h^d  given  us  reason  abandoned,  led  only  to  some   tri- 

to*  believe  that  he  did  not  protect  ^ing  mistakes  and  delay.'  * 

and   secure  every  object,  in  pro-        Hitherto  we  have  considered  the 

portion  to  the  value  he  place^  updh  que§tion  as  affecting  ministers  di- 

|t.  leqitly  and  alone ;  in  pointing  out 

As  far  as  the  equipment  of  the  the  blunders  and  mismanagement 
expedition  was  concerned^  every  that  occurred  in  executing' the  plan, 
thing  appears  to  have  been  com-  and  endeayouring  to  attain  the  ob* 
plete  and  ready  ^\tn  wanted ;  if  ject,  ministers  had  in  view,  the 
wc  except  a  sufficient  number  of  commander-in-chief  must  be  .  re- 
boats  for  the  purpose  of  landing  garded  as  the  respomible  perspn  ^ 
the  troops  in  South  Beveland :  for  unless  it  can  be  shown  mat  an 
want  of  these  it  appears  in  improper  person'  was  fchosen  for 
evidence  that  th^e  enemy  were  this  high  and  arduous  office ;  and^ 
enabled  to  throw  succours  into  in  that  case,  ministers  must  divide 
Flushing,  and  thus  the  defence,  of  tlae  blame  with  him. 
that  place'  was  greatly  protracted.  ^  Ail  the  military  and  naval  men 
But  when  it  is  stated  that  every  who  were  consulted  by  ministers 
thing  necessary  for  the  expedition  respecting  tlue  practipability  and 
was  provided,  the  assertion  must  the  arrangement  of  tlie  expedition, 
be  confined  to  military  and  naval  agreed  tliat  the  utmost  prompti- 
stores.  We  shall  shortly  have  to  tude,  alertness  and  vigour,  \vould 
advert  to  the  lamentable  and  most  be  indispensably  necessary  in  carry- 
culpable  inattention,  with  respect  ing  it  in!o  execution.  Even  those  > 
to  the  regular  and  full  supply  of  who  were  most  sanguine  and  con- 
medicines  for  the  troops,  when  they  fident  of  a  prosperous  and  glorious 
laboured  under  the  pestilential  dls-  result,  deprecated  in  the  strongest 
case  of  Walcheren.  terms   any   delay ;   either  in  dis- 

In  every  joint  operation  where  patching  it  from  the  British  shores,  - 

nav^  and  military  forces  are  era*  or  any  tardiness  in  its  operations 

ployedf  the  success  of  the  measure  when  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 

depends    in  a  great  degree  upon  Scheldt.     As>   therefore,    the  Ut- 

the  commanders  of  the  respective  most  alacrity    and    vigour    were 

forces  having  their  particular  duty  stated  to  be  essentially  necessary, 

clearly  sketched  out;  upon  their  it  certainly  became  the  most  impe- 

possessing  a  complete  and  accurate  rious  duty  of  ministers  to  select  a 

Knowledge  of  the  times  and  pcca-  commandpr-in-chief  who  was  well 

knowxj 
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known  for  maBng  use  of  his  mili- 
tary faculties  and  skill  in  die  most 
comprehensive  and  decisive  man- 
ner; on  whom  both  they  and  the 
nation  could  depend,  for  devoting 
his  whole  time  and  thoughts  on  tl^e 
acoomplishment  of  the  ot>ject  com- 
mitted to  his  care;  and  on  whom 
no  imputation  of  deficiency,,  either 
in  respect  to  experience,  talent,  and 
skill,  or  to  his.  fixed  and  regular 
habit  of  calling  these  into  regular 
and  constant  action,  rested  in  the 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  and  decide  on  such  sub- 
jects. 

At  the  commencement  of  our 
observations  on  tliis  topic,  we  re- 
marked, that  wc  should  have  to 
,  take  notice  of  some  causes  of  the 
iiulure  of  the  expedition,  to  which 
Kttle  or  no  attention^  or  evidence, 
had  been  called  in  the  house  of 
commons.  The  qualifications  of 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  were  once  in- 
cidentally introduced:  sir  David 
Dundas,  the  conmiander-in-^hief, 
during  his  examination  on  other 
points,  was  asked,  if  he  had"  ever 
ivitnessed  the  military  skill  and  ta- 
lent of  lord  Chatham.  His  reply 
cannot  go  further  in  their  commen- 
dation than  by  asserting,  that  he 
had  seen  him  put  10,000  men 
through  their  mauGCUvres.-  Here 
then  was  ground  and  reason  for 
further  investigation,  as  it  was  in- 
disputable that  great  delay  had 
taken  place  in  the  operations  of  the 
army;  and  as  it  must  be  evident 
that  all  the  successes  whicK  the 
znost  powerful  and  best  equ>pped 
force  is  capable  of  achieving,  even 
when  directed  against  fin  object 
easily  and  completely  attainable, 
may  be  speedily  and  entirely  blast- 
ed by  the  unskilfulness  or  inacti- 
vity of  the  general ;— on  no  point 
might  ministers,  who  selected  such 
agencral»  have  been  more  clearly 


ai^d  satisfactorily  convictod  of  gros5;  • 
and  culpable  misconduct.  No  de- 
licacy towards  the  general  ought' 
to  have  restrained  investigation  into 
his  fitness,  and  tlie  exposure  of  his 
want  of  all  tlie  requisite  qualifica- 
tions :— ^lelicacy  i»  such  circum- 
stances was  treason  to  the  country^ 
And  that  lord  Chatham  was  re- 
commended to  the  command  by 
no  one  requisite  Qualification,  few  < 
will  doubt,. who  will  consider  his 
notorious  habits  of  indolence  and 
inactivity  ;  setting  aside  all  consi- 
deration of  the  total  absence  o£ 
proof  that  he  possessed  mHitar^r 
experience  and  skill,  if  he  had 
power  to  cull  them  into  action*'  Ir> 
^11  expeditions,  indecision  and  in« 
activity  are  to  be  guarded  against 
in  the  choice  of  a  commander :  iiv 
such  an  expedition  as  that  to  the 
Scheldt,  no  person  ought  to  have 
been  selected  as  commanderr  in 
whom  a  "spark  of  them  was  sup- 
posed to  exist,  howeyer  latent  or  ^ 
sm;ill. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  there  was 
no  proof  exhibited  in  evidence  be- ' 
fore  the  house  of  commons  of  Iprd 
Chatham's  unfitness:  those  who 
brought  fon^'ard  the  charges  against 
ministers,  certainly  did  iiot  make 
die  selection  of  him  as  one  of  them  ; 
and  for  this  the  country  deemed 
them  censurable.  Bu|  if  ministers 
thought  themselves  justified  in  ap- 
pointing lord  Chatham,  they  oughts 
out  of  regard  to  their  own  charac* 
ter  as  well  as  to  that  of  their 
chosen  commander,  to  have  re- 
pelled the  very  damning  commen- 
dation contained  in  the  opinion  of 
sir  David  Dundas,  and!  to  have 
wiped  off  the«strong  public  belief 
entertained  of  hi^  unnmitary  talents^  ' 
by  bringing  forward  those  proofs, 
of  his  merit,  on  is^ccount  of  which 
they  had  selected  him  for  his  high 
and  arduous  office.     They  must 

have 
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bave  krioxvn,  that  ^ill  his  military 
character  was  established  by  indu- 
bitable evidence,  they  would  be 
dlarged  by  those  who  did  not  give 
tre4^  to  the  accounts  of  his  habi- 
toal  and  unconquerable  inactivity, 
with  having  selected  a  man  not 
proved  or  known  to  be  possessed  of 
the  requisite  military  qualifications ; 
.  and  by  those'  who  did  give  credit 
to  the  indolent  character  that  lord 
Chatham  bore,  they  would  be  ac- 
cused of  having  chosen  a  man, 
not  known  or  proved  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  military 
Qualifications  5  and  the  confirmed 
habits  of  whose  dispp^ition  must 
have  reifidered  those  qualifications 
useless,  even  if  they  did  elist. 

Proved,  as  it  has  been,  that  the 
cjtpeditioii  to  the  Scheldt  was  plan- 
ned and  undertaken  without  the 
]^e(}ui$ite  kiiowled^e  of  the  obsta- 
cles and  difficulties,  as  they  then 
existed,  but  on  the  belief  that  every 
thing  would  be  found  at  Flushing, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
at  Antwerp,  nearly  as  it  was  in  the 
Tears  ITQ*  and  17.95;— the  fact 
Having  been  established  in  evidence, 
that  neither  ministers  nor  the  com^ 
manders  were  in  possession  of  a 

Elan  of  *the  fortifications  of  the 
itter  town  \  and  that,  when  the 
expedition  actuiilly  arrived  at  the 
.  AioutHs  of  the  Scheldt^  leveral  of 
tiie  channels  of  the  river  were 
found  ta  run  in  a  different  direction 
from  what  had  been  previously 
Supposed ;  and  the  distances  be- 
tween the  forts  on  its  banks  were 
found  to  be  vtfy  erroneously 
marked  in  the  charts,  according  to 
which  thefy  had  arranged  tneir 
operations:  and,  above  all,  when 
the  charaaer  of  the  commander  is 
«onsidered,*^is  it  to  be  wondered 
at»  if  the  operations  were  carried 
6n  in  a  languid  and  confused  man« 
tin  \  if  Flushing  opposed  a  resist* 


ance  infinitely  longer  thaa  it  could 
have  done  against  an  active  and 
enterprising  general,  while  the  \ 
great  body  of  our  troops  were  kept 
cooped  up,  useless  and  exposed  to^ 
disease,  6n  board  the  transports, 
and  actually  returned  to  England 
without  ever  having  landed  oa  the 
shores  of  the  enemy  ?  The  result 
was  disastrous  and  disgraceful  in 
tlie  highest  degree ;  but  it  certain* 
)y  was  not  more  so  than  any  well- 
informed-  and  impartial  person 
would  have  predicted  before  rhe 
departure  of  the  expedition,  if  he 
had  known  the  vague  and  inappli- 
cable information  on  which  mini- 
sters proceeded,  and  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  commander 
whom  they  had  chosen. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  detail 
and  examination  of  that  portion  of 
the  evidence  which  relates  to  the 
causes  and  reasons  for  the  retentioa 
of  Walcheren  after  the  ulterior 
and  grand  objects  of  the  expedition 
were  abandoned;  and  which  un* 
folds  to  the  public  the  incapacity, 
ignorance,  and  gross  inattention, 
which  greatly  aggravated  the  pes- 
tilential effects  oif  the  climate  of 
that  island ;  it  may  be  proper  to 
notice  a  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, which  was  brought  to 
light  during  the  inquiry  in  the  , 
house  of  commonsv 

Lord  Chatham,  sensible  diat  his 
want  of  capacity  was  generally 
deemed  one  of  the  principal  causes  * 
of  the  failure  and  disgrace  of  the 
expedition,  was  very  naturally 
anxious  to  clear  himself  from  the 
charge:  he  was,  however,  more 
anxious  tp  satisfy  hie  majesty  than 
the  nation  on  this  point ;  and  pre-^ 
ferred  a  mode  of  doing  it  vrhich> 
even  if  his  vindication  respecting 
his  military  character  and  proceed 
ings  had  been  completely  satisfac- 
tory»  must  have  exposed  him  to  the- 
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imputation  ■  of  unfair  and  under- 
hand dealing.  He  drew  up  a  me- 
morial, which  was  dated  the  15th 
of  October  IS09>  but  which  was 
not  presenG&d  to  the  king  till  four 
months  afterwards,  in  tne  middle 
of  the  investigation  before  the 
hou>e  of  commons,  Kad  this 
memorial  been  confined  to  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  or  h;id  it  com- 
mented on  these  facts,  only  with  a 
view  and  tendency  to  clear  the  au- 
thor's character  from  the  imputa- 
tions cast  upon  it  and  to  set  it  in  a 
fair  light,  lord  Chatham  wo«ld 
have  beea  censured  D^.ly  for  having 
endeavoured,  in  a  secret  and  clan- 
destine manner,  to  gain  his  majesty 
over  to  his  side ;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  his  trial  was  in  fact  go- 
ing on  before  anothor  tribumil.' 
But  the  memorial  endeavoured  to 
defend  the  noble  lord  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sir  Richard  Strachan,  the 
naval  commander ;  and  when  con- 
sidered in  this  Itehi  cannot  be  too 
strongly  or  pointedly  reprobated, 
as  a  mean  attack  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  latter,  who  could  not  repel 
it,  because  he  did  not  know  of  its 
existence.  The  opinion  which  the 
house  of  commons  and  the  nation 
at  large  entertained  of  this  pro- 
ceeding of  lord  Chatham  was  so 
unequivocally  expressed,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  resign  his  situa- 
tion as  master-general  of  the  ord-  . 
nance.    .        ' 

In  this  memorial,  among  other 
charges  aeainst  the  naval  cam- 
mander,  lord  Chatham  complains 
that  the  fleet  never  blockaded 
Hushing ;  that  it  did  <»ot  advance 
to  Batz,  as  had  been  eiv^mi^ed  and 
agreed  upon^  till  the  g-l-th  of  Au- 
gust, wheh  it  could  be  of  no  use. 
On  account  of  these  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings, lord  Chatham  says  that 
he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust to  sir  Richard  Strachan>  which 


was  not  answered  till  the  8th  of 
that  month ;  but  from  the  8th  till 
the  ^^th,  at  which  peri(»d,  he  con« 
tends,  the  ulterior  objects  of  the 
expedition  were  impracticable,  hd 
dees  npf  appear,  even  by  his  own 
showing,  either  t^  have  renewed 
his  remonstrances  to  the  naval 
commander,  or  to  hive  written  to 
government  respecting  his  alleged 
delay. 

The  composition  of  official  let- 
ters published  in  the  London  Ga* 
zet:te  is  so  well  known,  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  oppose  the 
statements  given  there  as  from  lord 
Chatham,  respecting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  navy,  with  the  charges 
preferred  in  his  -  memorfal ;  but  it 
would  be  perfectly  fair  and  proper 
to  coatrast  the  memorial,  with  the 
evidence  given  by  lord  Chatham 
before  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
from  this  it  might  justly  be  con- 
cluded, that  he  preferred  bringing 
his  charges  where  they  could  not 
'be  known  to  exist,,  and  conse- 
qitently  could  not  be  repelled,  to 
boldly  and  honfourably  coming  for- 
ward with  them  before  a  tribur^al: 
the  proceedings  of  which  were^ 
public,  and  before  wliich  the  person 
he  accused  would  also  be  ex- 
amined. 

But  as  it  is  of  much  more  con- 
sequence to  examine  .into  the  truth 
of  the  allegations  broiight  forward, 
by  lord  Chatham  against  9r  Ri- 
chard Strachan,  than  to  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  of  the  di^rence  of 
opinion  expressed  in  the  official  let- 
ters and  evidence  of  the  former^ 
and  in  his. memorial,  west^all  pro- 
ceed to  the  reply  of  sir  Itichard 
Strachan.  This  brate  tf>iin>  over 
whose  professional  character,  t^ 
ther  for  activity,  zeal,  skill,  of 
courage^  not  even  the  slightest 
breath  of  calumny  had  transiently 
passed,  felt  indignant  ait  the  secrei: 

attack 
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attack  made  lipon  him ;  and  de- 
manded leave  from  the  admiralty 
instantly  to  show  how  completely 
destitiite  of  foundation  atid  truth 
it  was.  Tills  was  granted ;  and  he 
accoidtngly  drew  ,up  "  Observa- 
tions on  die  Earl  of  Chatham's 
Statement  ofhis  Proceedings^  dated 
October  15,  1809  f  presented  to. 
the  Kijig,  February  U,  1810."  ' 
In  'these  observations,  sir  Richard 
Stracban  completely  refilled  every 
direct  accusation,  as  well  as  every 
indirect  insinuation,  which  had 
been  advanced  against  hift).  .  On 
tlie  most  indubitable  evidence,  and 
from  a  reference  to  established 
facts  and  dates,  he  proved,  that,  so 
far  from  any  delay  havin?  arisen , 
from  the-  navy,  every  tlung  was 
done  by  it  to  push  forward  the 
operations  and  advance  of  the  army-  ^ 
When  lord  Chatham  gave  it  as  his, 
opinion,  that  further  success  was 
unattainable,  th^  admiral,  not  be* 
ing  competent;  to  appreciate,  and 
therefore  not  presuming  to  discuss, 
ibe  reasons  for  this,  opinion^  as  be- 
ing of  a  purely  military  nature,  of 
course  acquiesced  in  it ;  not,  how^ 
ever,  without  assuriug  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  that,  as  a  naval  man, 
be  thought  further  success  still  at- 
tainable; the  fullest  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  the  ships  under  his 
command  might  be  depended  upon, 
and  was  always  ready  to  be  given. 
.-— In  reply  to  the  charge,  tliat  no 
assistance  was  afforded  by  the  navy 
in  the  attack  on  Flushing,  as  had 
been  distinctly  agreed  upon,  sir 
Richard  Stiachan  positively  asserts^ 
thau  he  can  find  no  instructions, 
orders,  letters,  or  communications, 
cither  previous  or  subsequent  to  the 
departure  of  the  armament  from  . 
the  Downs,  alluding  to  such  agree* 
ment  r  and  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  occurred^  no  such 


agreement. could  hav^  been'Io  tbfl^ 
templationi  or,  if  made,  could 
have  beetl  carried  into*  effect,  ift 
the  manner,  and  at  the  time,  lord 
Chatham  stated.  Sir  Richard 
Strachan  did,  'yvleed,  prepare  for 
co-operating  with  the  army,  in  an  . 
attack  upon  Flushing*  if  the  as« 
Mstance  of  the  navy  should  be 
thought  desirable  i  b:ut  tliis  he  did, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  previous 
arrangement ;  and  tlie  £rst  sponta* 
neous  offer  of  co- operation  on  his 
part  was  actually  passed  by,  with* 
out  any  immediate  notice  by  lord 
Chatliam.  f 

'  In  a  manner  equally  direct  and 
satisfactory  docs '  sir  Richard 
Strachan  r^ply,  both  to  the  ex* 
pressed  and  insii^uated  charges 
against  him  contained  in  tlie  me- 
morial of  lord  Chatham.  In  the 
memorial,  the  charges  rest  solely 
and  entirely  upon  the  assertions  of 
his  lordship,:  he  -does  not  even 
condescend  to  show,  that  what  be 
complains  of  a:»  left  undone  by" 
sir  Richard  Strachan  was  practi- 
cable, or,  if  practicable,  would 
have  facilitated  or  assisted  the  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition.  He  charges 
the  admiral  with  having  failed  in 
the  performance  of  what  had  been 
previously  agreed  upon,  without 
producing  any  proof  that  co-ope- 
ration, in  those  points,  had  been 
either  previously  suggested  by  sir 
Richard  Strachan,  or  proposed  to 
him.' — The  observations  of  the  ad- 
miral on  the  memorial  of  lord 
Chatham  are  quite  of  a  different 
character:  they  express  through- 
out, it  is  true,  a^calm  and  digni- 
fied sense  of  the  injustice  done  him. 
by  unfounded  charges^  not  openly 
made,  where  they  could  have  been  4 
openly  met  and  refuted,  but  clan** 
destinely  conveyed  to  the  mind  of 
the  sovereign,  to  whom  sir  Richard 
had  no  ptivSeged  access.   'While 
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the  brtivc  admiral  repels  the  attacks 
upon  his  character,  he  does  not  in- 
dulge eidier  m  asperity  xrf  lan- 
guage, or  in  hostile  rem;irks  on 
the  conduct  and  capacity  of  his 
adversary:  he.  is  content  with 
showing  that  he  deserved  not  the 
blame  which  was  attempted  to  be 
thrown  upon  him ;  that  every 
thing  the  service  required,  and 
whicn  was  praicticable  by  the  force ' 
under  his  command,  was  either 
actually  performed,  or  'most  cor- 
dially and  promptly  offered  by 
him.  After  the  delay  occTtsioned 
by  the  protracted  resistance  of 
Flushing  had  rendered,  in  the 
opinion  of  lord  Chatham,  the  pro- 
gress  of  jhe  armament  up  the 
Scheldt  and  the  attack  on  Flushing 
eminently  hazardous,  sir  Richard 
Strachan  offered  to  expose  him- 
self, and  the  ships  under  his  com- 
inand,  to  any  peril  which  might- 
lie  m  the  way  of  the  further  pro- 
gress and  success  of  the  expedition. 
In  short,  lie  did  every  thing  that 
a  British  fleet  led  on  by  a  jSriiish 
aidnvral  could  effect. 
'  There  is  another  striking  point 
of  dissimilarity  between  tne  me- 
morial of  lord  Chatham'  and  the 
observations  of  sir  Richard  Stra- 
chan. The  Jatter  makes  no  asser- 
tion, without  referring  to  authentic 
documents  in  support  of  it:  either 
the  evidence  of  the  officers  who 
had  been  examined  by  the  house 
ol  commons,  and,  among  the  rest, 
of  lord  Chatham  himself;  or  to 
official  papers,  which  existed  in  the 
different  public  oflices.  Besides, 
the  observations  were  borne  out  by 
the  internal  marks  of  truth  -and 
consistency  which  they  contained  ; 
they  spoke  in  favour  of  a  cause, 
the  cause  of  die  British  navy, 
wkicli  had  -  scarcely  ever  been 
charged  with  avoiding  danger,  or 
^banning  their  share  of  duty  and 
18Ja  '  ,     • 


difficulty;  and'  they  proceeded 
from  an  officer  of  known  and  tried 
.capacity  and  zeal;  against  charge^  • 
brought  forward  by  one  whose 
capacity  was  yet  to  be  provecj  j 
and  whose  zeal,  ho^rever  pure,  was 
suspected,  upon  too  good  grounds, 
'  of  being  unequal  to  the  tempta- ' 
tions  and  strength  of  an  indolent 
habit. 

We  now  come  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  investigation : — <he 
retention  of  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren  so  long  after  the  ulterior 
and  principal  .objects  of  the  expe- 
dition were  given  up ;  the  reasons 
on  which  this  step  Was  "justified  b|f 
ministers ;  the  causes  of  tlie  greic 
mortality  and  sickness ;  and  thtf ' 
measures  that  were  taken  to  guard 
against  these  effects*  of  the  cli- 
mate. 

The  vacillating  intentions  and 
conduct  of  government,  with  re- 
spect to  the  retention  of  the  island 
of  Walcheren,  have  been  noticed 
in  our  former  volume ;  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  weakest 
and  least  satisfactory  part  of  their 
defence  would  be  that  which  at- 
tempted to  justify  this  measure. 
The  charge  against  them  was  iwo^ 
fold.  First,  for  having  retained  ' 
Walcheren  so  long,  at  such  an 
uuhealthy  season  of.  the  year; 
when  the  retention  could  be  of  no 
possible  service,  and  must,  not- 
withstanding the  utmoikt  medical 
skill,  precatftion,  and  care,  be  at- 
tended with  great  mortality  and 
sickness :  and,  secondly,  for  hav- 
ing neglected  to  take  those  mea<9 
sures  which  might  in  some  degnee 
have  'prevented,  or  mitigated  and 
weakened,  the  well-known  pestilen* 
tial  effects  of  the  climate.  ^ 

The  defence  of  ministers  against 
the  first  part  of  the  charge  rested" 
on  two  grounds:'  in  the  first  places 
tliat  by  3ie  retention  of  Walcherei^ 
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almost  all  the  oKjects  proposed  by 
proceeding  furtfier  up  the  Scheldt* 
and  destroying  the  docks  and  arse- 
mils  of  Antwerp,  might  have  been 
secured ;  since*  hj  keeping  posses* 
iion  of  an  island  which  commanded  • 
the  mouths  of  the  river*  no  ships 
could  possibly  proceed  to  sea;  and 
thus  all  those  which  were  already 
built  at  Antwerp,  as  well  as  tlie 
'preparations    and    materials    for 
Duildmg  more,  would  be  rendered 
completely  useless.     This  ground, 
however,  it  is  plain,  is  not  tenable, 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
enemy  coiild  not  drive  us  ^ut  of 
Wa\cheren;  that  we  could  retain 
it  agpiinst  any  foice  that  Bonaparte 
would  collect,  even  when  the  winter 
compelled  our  fleet  to  leave  the 
channel  between'  the    island   and 
the  main  land,  or  the  frost  fci-med 
a  commim|cation   between  them. 
That  this  was  deemed  impractica- 
ble, .appeared  from  tlie  evidence  of 
many  naval  men;  and  was,  indeed, 
confessed  by  ministers    declinmg 
tbe  attempt ;  and  it  certainly  did 
not  require  two  months  considera- 
tion   to    determine,    whether    we 
c6uld  or  could  not  retain  the  island 
effectually  and  permanently.  '  Mi- 
nisters, therefore,  must  either  allow 
that  it  was  retained  so  long,  not 
Because  they  had   detern.ined  to 
retain  permanent,  possession  of  it, 
or  plead  g^iilty  to  the  charge  of 
having  required  so  long  a  space  of 
time  to  convince  them  of  the  im- 
practicability of  defending  it. 

The  other  ground  on  which  the 
retention  of  it  was  defended,  is 
rather  at  variance  with  any  settled 
purpose  of  permanent  possession  i 
and  says  more  for  their  wish  to 
preserve  to  their  country  the  cliu- 
racter  of  a  faithful  nation,  who 
Would  eradee  no  sacrifices  in  fa- 
vour of  their  ally,  than  for  their 
wef^i  to  the  Uves  of  their  coun* 


trymen,    their    policy,    or    their 
knowledge  of    the  character  and 
habitual  conduct  of  Bonaparte.   It 
was  asserted,  and  indeed  proved, 
that  Austria,  being  about  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  with  the  French '  em- 
peror, was  Extremely  anxious  that 
we  should  retain  Walchcren,  under 
tlie  idea  that;  thus  more  favourable 
terms  would  be  granted  her.     Dut 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  our  retention  of  Wal- 
cheren  wmild  have  made  any  dif- 
ference in  the  terms  granted  by 
Bonaparte  to  Austria;  and,  in  tlic 
second  place,  the   terms  actually 
granted    we):e,    if   all  things  are 
considered,  more  huinili:uing  aiKl 
hard    than   Bonaparte,  in  similar 
circumstances,  has  usually  granted* 
We  can  hardly  suppose,  that  when 
the    French   emperor    knew   that 
sickness  and  death  were  'making 
dreadful  havoc  among  our  troops 
in  Walcheren,  and  that  no  plan  or 
object  of  his  could  be  th waited  or 
impeded  by  our  retaining    it    till 
our  eyes  were  opened  to  the  ruinous 
price  it  cost  us,  he  would  give  up 
one  iota  of  what  he  meant  to  insist: 
upon  ;  or  hasten  to  conclude  a  less 
advantageous  peace,  merely  that 
he  might  march  to  drive  us  out  of 
bis  territories.    The  longer  time  h« 
took  to  impose  severe  terms  upon 
the  emperor  of  Austria;  the  greater 
his  <lelay  in  proceeding  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Scheldt ;  the  more 
easy  he  knew  disease  and  death 
would  have  rendered  his  attempt 
to  regain  possession  of  Walcheren. 
We  may  suppose  that  he  would 
feel  so  fndtgnant  and  insulted  at 
having  his  territory  violated  by  the 
presence  and  possession  of  British 
soldiers,  that  his  usual  policy  would 
desert  him  ;  but  a  slight  attention 
to  his  conduct  must  convince  us, 
that  however  violent  his  temper^ 
it  never  interferes  with  his  schemes 
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of  ambition,  or  leads  hm  to  sa- 
crifice what  will  satisfy  and  please 
his  mind  iu  his  CvX>ler  moments,  *  to 
what  may  gratify  or  appease  a 
transient  passion.  But  the  terms 
whidi  be  imposed  upon  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria  vretQ  actually  more 
humiliating. to  the  latter,  and  more 
beneficial  to  himself,  than  those 
which)  under  similar  circumstances, 
he  forced  his  conquered  adversary 
to  submit  to  in  former  wars. 
When  it  is  stated  that  the  ancient 
and  proud  hou^e  of  Hapsburg  was 
compelled  to  unite  its  daughter 
with  a  Corsican  adventurer;  to 
join  that  adventurer  in  his  war 
against  Britain,  and  to  co-operate 
in  all  his  schemes  of  enmity  against 
the  commerce  and  maritime  prero- 
gatives of  this  country ;  surely  we 
cannot  say  that  by  our  retention  of 
the  island  of  Walcheren  we  res- 
cued our  ally  from  disgrace  or 
disaster,  or  gained  him  better  terms 
than  he  oiJherwise  would  have  pro»- 
cured. 

If  we  examine  the  evidence  for 
the  purpose  of  4isf0vering  what 
precautions  were  used,  in  order  to 
guard  our  soldiers  against  the 
pestilential  effects  of  an  Unhealthy 
climate,  in  the  most  sickly  season 
of  the  year;  whether,  >vhen  disease 
actually  hivaded  them,  the  medical 
assistance  was  of  the  best  kind, 
promptly  administered,  and  amply 
sciHcient  for  th^  duties  required ; 
^nd  "whether  the  supply  of  medi- 
cine was  regularly  and  completely 
adequate  to  the  demand  for  it : 
proofs  of  inattention,  negligence, 
and  carelessness,  will  every  where 
meet  our  eye.  Although  the  un- 
healthy nature'  of  the  climate,  par- 
ticularly at  the  time  of  year  when 
the  expedition  sailed,  was  noto- 
rious to  every  smuggler  who 
ever  sailed  from  Flushing;  and 
had  been  particularly  stated  a6d 


illustrated  in  a- publication  whicK 
sir  John  Pringle  had  given  to  the 
world  nearly  hidf  a  centxiry  ba- 
fore  ;  a  publication  which,  as  pro- 
ceeding fro:n  a  medical  man  of 
great  general  repute,  and  whose 
profcs-sional  life  and  experience- had 
been  princip'ally  connected  with  ihe 
army,  ought  to  have  been  familiar 
to,  and  consuUed  by,  the  medical 
board,  as  soon  as  they  were  in* 
ibrmed  of  the  destination  of  the 
armament ;  yet  neither  the  number 
of  medical  'men  nor  the  quantity 
or  kind  of  medicines  were  pro* 
portioned  or  adapted  to  the  certiiin 
kind,  and  moit  probable  extent  and 
malignity,  of  the  disorders  t(% 
whicn  the  troops  would  be  exposed. 
When,  therefore,  the  fever  of  th^ 
country  actually  commenced  its 
ravages,  there  were  no  adequate 
means  to  stop  it:  information  of 
the  mortality,  and  of  the  inade<« 
quate  supply  of  medical  men  and 
medicines,  was  transmitted  to  Eng* 
land  ;  but  no  relief  came  till  some 
weeks  after  the  sickness  had  com* 
menced,  and  nearly  3000  men 
we're  suffering  under  it  f  then  the 
supply  was  partial  and  inadequate* 
The  application  forit  passed  through 
five  or  six  public  offices  before  it 
readied  tlie  medical  board  ;  and 
before  tlie  asbistanre  deemed  re- 
quisite by  this  board  could  be  dis- 
patched, it  was  again  necessary 
that  the  same  tedious  and  formal 
steps  should  be  gone  through.  * 
Nor  was  this  all:  in  more  than  one 
instance^  the  supplies  of  bark,  thd 
most  indispensable  medicine,  were 
transmitted  in  srch  an  iiregulai" 
manner,  that,  when  they  arrived 
in  Wr.lcheren,  they  remained  un* 
opened  and  unused  for  some  days, 
because  it  was  not  known  to  whom 
they  were  consigned  ;  or  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  consigned  hap- 
pened not  to  be  there  when  they 
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arrived.    Hence,  partly  from  too 
scrupulous  an  attention  to  the  mU^ 
nutis  of  form,  and  too  littfe  regard 
to  order  and  dispatch,  the  supplies 
of  the  necessary  comforts  and  me* 
dicines  for  the  sick  were  tardy  and 
irregular ;  and  the  ill  effects  of  the* 
climate  and  season  of   the    year 
wcfei  greatly  heightened   and   ex- 
'tendecL   At  last«  when  the  sickness 
becan\e  alarmingly  fatal,  the  me. 
dical  board  was  applied  to,  to  send 
one  of  its  members  to  investigate 
the  nature,   the  causes,    and  the 
most  effectual  cure,  of  it,  on  the 
spot :  but,  strange  to  tell,  they  se* 
verally  declined  the  task ;  either 
because  such  an  undertaking  was 
»ot  within  the  line'  of  their  duty, 
or  because  their  skih  and  experi- 
ence  did  not  Extend  to  diseases  qf 
the  army. 

iSuch  is  a  ^mmary  of  the  evi- 
dence 6n  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  investigation,  on  "vrhich  a  vote 
of  censure  Was  moved  against  mi- 
nisters in^  the  house  of  commons. 
We  have  already  stated  and  ex- 
amined, the  reasons  thev  assigned 
for  the  retention  of  Walcheren  so 
long  after  the  attack  on  Antwerp 
was  abandoned.  The  charge  re- 
specting inattentidn  to  the  cure  and 
comfort  of  the  sick,  they  seen>  to 


have  admitted:  for,  soon  after  th^ 
termination  of  the  inquiry,  the  old 
members  of   the    medical    board 
were  disnriissed,  and  the  board  itself 
was  piit  upon  a  different  footing. 
•^In  reply  to  the  charge,  that  they 
had   set  on    foot    die   expedition 
without  any  rational  prospect  of 
success,  and  that  the  information' 
on  which  they  had^cted  was  vague 
and    imperfect ;     they  -  contented 
themselves  with  maintaining,  that 
at  the  time  the  armament  first  as- 
sembled there  wtis  every  probabi- 
lity of  its  gaining  complete  suc- 
cess; and  that  to  the  unfavourable 
direction  of  the* wind,  which  de- 
tained it  upY^ards  of  a  fortnight  xtt 
the  Downs,  after  every  thing  was 
ready,  ought  to  be  ascribed  its  fol- 
ure.     How  far  this  defence  is  well 

f  rounded,  and  especially  what  pro- 
ability  of  success  aji  armament 
could  have,  under  the  command  of 
lord  Chatham,  however  miprepated 
the  enerhy  had  been,  has  been  al- 
ready discussed.  The  deferice  of 
ministers,  however,' vras  deemed  so 
satisfactory  by  the  majority  of  the 
house  of  commons,  that  they  not 
only  acquitted  them,  but  voted 
tliem  worthy  of  commendation 9 
for  having  planned  and  executed 
the  expedition  to  Walcheren. 
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Clrcumstancei  which  drew  off  the  Attention  of  the  Nqflon  from  the  IValcheren 
liivestigAtuM'^Mr.  Torke*s  Motion  to  exclude  Strangers^^  Reiner kt  on  it^^ 
His  Unpopularity  in  consequence-'^ Loses  his  Election,  for'  Cambridgeshire^^ 
His  Conduct  discussed  in  the  Debating  Societies-^Character  of  these  Societies 
-^Complains  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege — Mr,  Gale  Jones  committed  to  Netv^^ 
gatc^  Analysis  of  Sir  Francis  Bur^tfs  Letter  to  his  Constituents-^pecdeer's 
Warrant  issued  against  him — Delay  in  executing  it — Doubts  of  the  Ser* 
gsant'Ot'Arms — Disturbances  in  the  Metropolis — Attorney  General's  Opinion^r^ 
Reniarks  on  it^^Sir  Francis  Burdett  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  To'Ofer'^ 
Remarks  on  his  Conduct. 


IT  might  natumlly  be  supposed 
that  the  nation  at  large  would  be 
moved  with  iadignation  at  the 
proofs  of  imbecility  and  incapacity 
exhibited  in  the  investigation, 
respecting  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt,  and  that  ihis  indignation 
would  have  spoken  in  such  strong 
and  dreadful  terihst  that  ^the  mini- 
sters who  planned  and  executed 
it  would  no  longer  have  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retain  their  situations. 
A  knowledge  of  the  British  charac- 
ter, as  it  displays  itself  in  the  in- 
terest the  nation  takes  in  public 
concerns;  in  applying  to  them- 
selves, more  than  any  other  nation, 
the  glory  or  disgrace  of  their  mili- 
tary transactions  ;  and  especially  a 
recollection  of  the  unusual  interest 
ihey  had  taken  in  the  inquiry  re- 
specting the  duke  of  York,  certain- 
ly appeared  to  justify  this  supposi- 
tion ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tliat  the  consequence  of  the  investi- 
gation into  the  expedition  to»Wal- 
cheren  would  have  terminated  in 
the  removal  of  ministers,  either  by 
the  direct  or  indirect  means  of  the 
public  indignation  ;  either  by  lead- 
ing many  of  those  who  voted  for 
them  to  have  absented  themselves^ 


or  to  have  voted  differently  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  afid  general 
expression  of  the  public  sentiment ; 
or  by  inducing  his  majestyj  in  con- 
sequence of  that  expression,  to  have 
dismissed  tliem,  even  though  they 
were  applauaed  and  fenced  by  a 
majority  of  the  house  of  conrt- 
mons.  But,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  means  were  found,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  deprive  tlie  people 
of  that  regular  supply  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  proceedings  as 
they  went  on,  wliich  was  necessary 
to  keep  alive  their  interest,  and  to 
let  them  into  the  knowled^e.of  all 
the  blunders  that^h^d  been  com- 
mitted, and  into  the  detail  and  par- 
ticulars of  the  disgrace,  expense, 
and  loss  of  lives,  which  had  follow- 
ed  from  those  blunders :  and  after- 
wards, when  they  were  likely  to 
have  fixed  their  attention  on  the 
gumming  up  of  the  evidence ;  on 
the  vsreatness  of  the  defence  of  mi- 
nisters; and  more  especially  on  the 
vote  by  which  their  representatives 
were  about  not  merely  to  acquit, 
but  to  ^applaud  the  authors  of  the 
disgrace,  expense,  and  loss,  of  lives  ; 
an  occurrence  was  eagerly  seized 
by  the  friends  of  the  accused,  which 
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most  completely  absorbed  and 
drew  off  the  public  attention  .  and 
i^nferest.  i 

As  soon  as  the  house  of  commons 
had  determined  to  enter  on  thti  in- 
vestigation respecting  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Scheldt,  Mr.  YorKe, 
the  member  for  CiifnbridbshJre, 
put  in  force  the  standing  order  of 
the  house,  by  which  strangers 
■were  excluded  during  the  exa- 
mination of  the  several  witnesses. 
His  reason  for  this  measure  was 
plausible  and  specious :  he  con- 
tended, that  in  consequence  of  the 
public  receivin)::  the  evidence  re- 
specting the  duke  of  York  in  de- 
tached portions,  they  formed  th«ir 
opinion  against  him  from  a  narifow 
and  partial  view  of  the  subject; 
that  in  consequence  of  this,  his 
royal  highness's  case  and  statement 
never  received  a  fair  and  full  inves- 
tigation by  the  nation  ^t  large,  who 
were  in  fact  his  judges.;  since  from 
the  strong  and  universal  expres- 
sion of  their  opinions,  he  had  found 
himself  com ]?clled  to  resign  his  si- 
tuation ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  re- 
gard  to  the  cause  and  ends  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  the  character  and  fate 
of  ministers,  demanded  that  the 
public  should  not  receive  the  evi- 
dence on  this  case,  till  they  received 
it  complete,  artd  bearing  both  on 
the  accusation  and  defence  of  those 
whose  conduct  was  arraigned.  In 
reply  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  hf  publishing;  detached  porr 
tions  of  tne  evidence  on  any  accu- 
sation brought  before  the  house  of 
pommonsj  it  is  as  likely  that  favaiir- 
able  as  unfavourable  circumstances 
should  first  come  before  the  public  ; 
and  It  might  with  more  propriety 
and  force  }iave  been  contended, 
that  the  speech  of  the  member  who 
summed  up  the  evidence  against 
mipisters  should  not  have  be^n 
printed,  because  it  appearing  first 


in  the  newspapers,  might  prejudfc^ 
the  mind  of  the  nation  before  they 
read  the  reply.  But  while  we  con^ 
sider  Mr.  Yorke's  motion  as  origin 
nating  from  a  regard  to  the  cause 
of  justice,  and  tending,  as  it  is 
maintained,  to  secure  the  accused 
fro/n  rash  and  violent  invective, 
and  ultimately  from  ignorant  and 
undeserved  condemnation  ;  let'  us 
examine  it  in  another  point  of  view. 
It  is  too  evident  that  the  expression 
p{  public  opinion  is  too  often  neces- 
sary, even  undpr  our  happy  consti- 
tuiion,  to  keep  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  and  rtuch  ;nore  mi- 
nisters, strictly  to  their  duty.  But 
by  depriving  the  people  of  llie 
means  of  judging  of  the  causes^ 
and  the  authors  of  the  calamities 
anddisgrace  at  Walcheren,  (and  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  were 
most  effectually  deprived,  by  hav- 
ing the  evidence  presented  to  them 
in  one  ma&s,  so  that  they  had  no 
opportunity  or  leisure  to  read  and 
digest  if,)  the  fate  of  ministers  was 
left  entirely  to  the  house  of  com-y 
mons :  they  were  no  longer  re* 
sponsible  to  the  nation,  but  to  the 
members  of  that  house..  Had  the 
members  been  chosen  in  a  different 
manner,  most  probably  the  voice  of 
the  nation  and  the  voice  ofihe  pir^ 
linment  would  have  coincided  : 
but  as  it  is  constituted,  it  is  all  the 
better  lor  occasionally  hearing  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  espeaaUy  on 
a  (Question  where  the  character  and 
fate  of  ministers  are  implicated.  If 
it  then  be  said,  that  by  moving  the 
standing  order  Mr.  Yorke  pre- 
vented the  nation  from  forming  a 
partial  and  unjust  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  investieaiion ;  it  mar 
on  the  other  hand  be  urged,  that 
])y  so  dt)ing  he  rernoved  the  check 
HX\d  guiciunce  of  the  public  voice, 
and  left  the  decision  of  the  questioq 
to  men  who  vftrt  at  least  as  likely  tq 
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incline  towards  the  accused,  as  the 
nation  would  havebeento  have  pass- 
ed an  unjust  sentence  upon  them. 

Mr.  Yorke's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion was  justly  appreciated  both 
by  ministers  and  the  public.  ,The 
fortner  were  so  sensible  of  the  bene- 
fit they  had  derived  from  his  sea- 
sonable enforcement  of  the  standing 
order,  that  he  soon  obtained  from 
them  the  situations  of  teller  of*  the 
exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty. 

In  consequence  of  these  appoint- 
ments, he  necessarily  vacated  his 
seat  for  Cambridgeshire ;  and  in 
the  popular  indignation  that  w^s 
roused  against  him  tl^roughout  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  defeat 
of  his  attempt  to  be  re-elected,  the 
sense  of  tl)e  nation  was  unequivo- 
cally ^^ronounced  on  the  merit  and 
motives  of  hb  services  to  mini- 
stry. It  was  expected  by  himself 
and  his  friends,  that,  however  un- 
popular he  might  be  in  other  parts 
of  England,  still  in  Cambridge- 
shire he  would  retain  influence 
^•enough  to  be  re-elected.  In  this 
■  county,  his  brother,  lord  Hard- 
wicke,  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty and  sway ;  and  in  one  part 
of  it,  (the  district  of  Ely,)  respect 
and  yeneration  for  the  memory  of 
his  uncle,  who  had  been  bishop  of 
that  diocese^  remained  in  -consider- 
able force.  But  all  these  favoura- 
ble circumstances  were  unavailing  j 
and  from  the  reception  he  met  wfth 
in  Cambridgeshire,  where  he  pos- 
sessed so  large  a  portion  of  influ- 
ence, might  easily  be  collected  the 
idea  that  was  formed  of  his  late 
'conduct  by  the  nation  at  large. 

He  was  oppo«ied  in  his  election 
by  lord  Francis  Osborne  ;  and  so  de- 
cided and  general  was  the  sense  of 
the  freeholders  of  the  county  at  the 
meeting  which  was  held  to  nomi* 


nate  a  representative  ag^tnst  their 
late  menriber,  and  in  favour  of  the 
new  candidate,  that  Mr.  Yorke 
thought  it  proper  to  decline  a  poll. 
At  this  meeting,  the  whole  of  his 
political  conduct  was  canvassed 
with  the  utmoiBt  freedom.  He  was 
accused  of  having  lent  himself  a> 
ready  and  zealous  supporter  to  thost 
measures  which  had  aimed  at  th6 
liberty  of  the  subject; — to  have  op- 
posed all  attempts  to  introduce  oeco- 
nomy,  or  to  restore  the  constitu* 
tion  to  its  original  purity.  Th^ 
part  which  he  took  during  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  duke  of  York,  and  the 
imputation  of  jacobinism  and  con- 
spii^acy  which  he 'had  cast  on  those 
ivho  questioned  the  innocence  of 
his  royal  highness,  were  not  forgot- 
.  ten.  Perhaps  no  candidate,  during 
a  poll,  ever  heard  all  that  could  be 
said,  justly  or  unjustly,  against  his 
character  and  conduct  so  openly 
and  strongly  brought  forward.  .  In 
•vain  he  attempted  to  defend  him- 
self: he  was  indeed  partially 
.heard ;  but  he  spoke  to  men  who 
would  believe  notliing  good,  no- 
thing patriotic,  nothing  principled, 
to  hive  proceeded  frona  one  who 
had  invaded  one  cf  the  privileges  of 
Britons,  by  depriving;;  theai,  as  far 
as  in  him  lay,  of  the  melancholy 
consolation  of  knowing  who  were 
the  authors  of  their  calamities. 

Mr.  Yorke  wa$  destined  to  be- 
come the  origin  of  proceedings 
which  rendered  him  still  more  un- 
popular; and  which,  .while  they 
freed  ministers  from  public  indig- 
nation respecting  the  issue  of  the 
expedition  to  Wnlcheren,  exposed 
them  to  it  on  another  account,  and 
for  some  days  shook  to  its  centre 
the  tranquillity  of  the  me^opolis. 
There  are  several  debating  sqcU^  . 
ties  in  London*  where  oue^ions, 
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chieflf  of  a  political  nature,   ara  ,ingor(krfortheexclu?ionof  stranj* 
discussed.      Soon  after    the  com-    ers  from  the  q^jillery  of  the  house  of 
mencement  of  the  French  rfeyolu-    com^mous,  Mr%  VViodhaha  indulged 
jtion,  the  proceedings  and.^peeches    himself  in  a  vif^ent  attack  on  thsch;** 
of  the  members  of  tliese  societies'  racterofthosegentlenaen  who  report 
outraged  so  completely  the  neces-  ,  for  tlip  newspapers,  and  on  the  liberty 
sary  restraints  of  order  and  good     (pr,  as  lie  termed  it,  tlie  licentiouss- 
government,  that  by  the  operation    ness)  of  the^  press.  ^As  ihemeraf 
■pf  the  acts  (usually  called  the  Pitt    bers  of  die  debating  societies  not 
and  Grenvillef  acts)  diey  were  si-    only  discuss  but  come  to  a  deci- 
lenced.      TJiey  w^re    pot  opened    sion,  questions  i\\^i  admit  of  com- 
again  till  several  ye^rs  Jifter  wards  :    pari  son  or  contrast  ^re  always  se«» 
^d,  for  some  time  after  their  re-    fected.    The  motion  of  Mr.  Yorke, 
opening,  the  subjects  discussed  in    and  the  consequences  it  had    and 
l^henj  were  of  a  nature  little  con-    was  likely  to  have  on  die  pending 
nected  with  polities,    so  that  go-    investigation,  were  the  commqn  to* 
vemment  did  pot  put  in  force  die    pic  of  conversation  throughout  the 
Jaw  against    tjiem.      By  degrees,    metropolis.     The  speech   of   Mr, 
however,  they    resumed,    in  some    Windham  was  not'calculated  to  ex- 
degree,  their  old  pharacier  j  suited    cite  such  general  attention  j  but  tl^e 
intfeed  to  the  altered  sentiments  and    general  character  of  t;hat  eenUe- 
viewsof  the  times,  which  no  longer    man,  his  known  aristocratic  prin- 
ivere  interested  in  discussions  on  the    ciples,  and  especially  the  contrast 
abstract  points  of  politics,  or  would    between  his  behaviour  to  the  news- 
endure  the  open  ayowal    and'  der    paper  reporters  and  the  picture  he 
'  fence  of  republican  doctrines  and     drew  of  them,   and    between    the 
principles.     Of  one  pf  these  socic-  .  anxiety  he  always  expressed  to  have 
ties  John  Gale  Jones  was  tlic  chief    his  speeches  well  heard  and  faith- 
supporter,    and  the  most  popular    fully  given  in  the  public  prints,  an4 
^nd  able  orator.     This   man   had     the  total  indillerence  whichheasseit- 
been  known  during  the  most  vior    ed  in  parliament  that  he  felt  on  those 
lent  day  J   of  admiratiqn    for   the     pointsliad  drawn  upon  him  no  small 
jJFrench  revolution'^  and  his   politi-    share    of    the  i^ttention  and-  con- 
cal  conduct,  at  diat  time,  had  txr    versation  of  theinliabitantsof  Lon- 
posed  him  to  much  trouble.    Either    don.      Mr.   Gale  Jones  therefore^ 
for  die  purpose  of  securing,  a  nume-    in  conformity  to  his  usual  plan,  pro- 
rous  atteiidiuice  j\t  the  debating  so-    posed  for  discussion   in    the   Bri- 
ciety»  which  he  supported,  Jind  thus    tish  Forum  (for  siich  was  the  name 
making  it   a  more  profitable  con-    of  his  debating  society)  :  "  Which 
cern  J   or  because  he  thought  the    was  most  deserving  the  censure  of 
public  attention  ought  ^p  he  called     die  public,-rrMr.  Yorke's  enforce- 
rb  the  chari^cter  and  riiost  prontir    nient  of  the  standing  order  of  the 
nent  action^  of  public   men  ;     or    l:|ouse  to  excliide  strangers  from  the 
from  a  mixture  of  both  th^se  mo-    inquiry  into  die' Walcheren  expe- 
tives  arid  reasoiis,-rThe  never  failed     dition,  or  Mr,  Windham's  late  Jit- 
lo  propose  for  discission  the  mosp    tack  on  the  hbcrty  of  the  press  I  " 
popular  political  topjc  or  event  of    The.  subjects  for  discussif^n,  with 
the  day.     Nearly  at  die  same  time     th<»  decision  of  the  preceding  night, 
that  Mr.  Yorke  enforced  tlic  stand-    wore  always  placaided  ia  diifcrent 
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parts  dfthe  metropolis ;  and  this,  of  be  great :    but  as  they  ar^  const!- 

course,  was  exhibited  in  the  same  tutcfl)  and  as  indeed  they  neccssaril/' 

Jlianner.  .                                       .  must  be  constituted,  they;  must  be 

Mr.  Yorke  considering  himself  tegarded  in  any  other  h'ght  than  as 

^ggrieved^  and  that  through  him  the  origin    or    nurse   of  political 

the  privileges  of  the  bouse  of  com*  knowledge  and  liberty. 

s&ons  were  invaded,  made  a  formal  But  though  we  agree  with  Mr* 

complaint  on  the  subjects    In  con-  Yorke  in  censuring  the  choice  of 

sequence  of  this,  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  topics  for  discussion  in  these  socle* 

whom  the  prmter  of  the  placard  tiesj  and  the  manner  in  which  the 

pointed  out,  and  who  confessed  him-  debates  are  conducted,  we  questioa 

self  to  be  the  author,  was  brought  very  much  the  wisdom  and  policy 

to  the  bar  of  the  house,   and  after  of  the  steps  be  took  to  vindicate  his 

considerable  discussion   was  com-  character  and  assert  the  privileges 

mitted  to  Newgate.    The  grounds  of  parliament.  It  w(^.ild  have  been 

of  Mr,  Yarke's  complaint  were  un-  not  only  more  dignified,  but  nio^e 

4oiibtedly  just ;  and  the  defence  set  politic  and  wise,tohave  passed  it  over 

up  for  thus  bringing  the  characters  'in  contempt  and  silence.    If  his  pb- 

Qi  individuals  before  these  debating  ject  were  to  clear  his  own' character, 

societies  was  futile  in  the  extreme,  ne  should  have  considered  that  such 

No  person  who  has  attended  them,  a  mode  of  proceed  iirg  as  he  adopted 

or  knows  how  they  are  composed  would  only  (confirm  K\e  prejudice 

2nd  conducted,  can  possibly  believe  entertained  against  him  i — and  if 

that  impartiality    and  justice  are  his  object  were  to  assert  the  privi« 

either  th^  result  or  the  object  of  leges  of  parliament,  that  vindita* 

theif  decisions.    Where  a  partial  tion  would  have  come  widl  a  much 

and  liighly  exaggerated  picture  is  better  grace  from  a  member  not 

drawn;    addressed  to  people  little  personally  concerned. 

;^ccustomed  to  cool  and  compre-  Although   several    members  of 

hensive  vi^ws ;  and  where  the  Ian-  the  house  of  commons  expressed 

^uage  is  chosen  ,more  for  the  pur-  their  doubts  of  the  policy  of  com* 

pose  of  inflaming  the  passions  than  mitting  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  or  'wished 

of   enlightening    the   judgement  i  more  lenient  measures  to  be  pur<P 

^nd,  above  all,  wh^re  a  patient  hear-  sued  against  him,  yet  none  of  them . 

log  is  given  only  to  speakers  on  denied  or  doubted  the  power  gf  the 

pne  side  of  the  quetion ) — the  con-  house  to  proceed  against  him,  as  ' 

sequences  must  be  not  merely  in-  far  as  it  actually  did,  as  a  punish- 

justice  to  the  persons  whose  cha-  ment;  for  his  bredch  of  privilege, 

rac^ers  are  discussed,  but  the  height-  This  was  reserved  for  sir  Francis 

ening  of  political  ignorance,  pre-  Burdett, — a  man  wHo  never  passes 

judice  and  violence,  \n  the  minds  unnoticed  and  unemployed  an  op* 

iufkd  behaviour  of  those  who  fre-  portunity,his  friends  say,  of  dcfend- 

quent  them..  If  it  were  possible  that  ing  the  liberty  and  securing  the  pro- 

in  such  societies  the  truth  respect-  pcrtyofthe  subject:— his  enemies 

']ng  either   public   n^eii  or  public  tassertyofshaking  the  foundations  of 

measures  ^ould  be  calmly  and  fully  government,  and  inspiring  .discoi> 

brought  out,  and  exposed  in  a  calm  tent  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 

%Xid  dispassionate  manner  to  impar-  people. — He  happened  to  be  absent 

tjal  and  well-^infprmed  hearers,  tlie  from  the  house  on  the  day  when 

eopdproc^ding  from  then)  woul4  tlie  committal  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones  t<v 
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Nev.»gate  \yas  ordored  :   butassocm  mast  impartial  and  cool   marmer, 

as  possible  after  his  return  to  his  he  decbires  his  intention  of  viewinp^ 

^iity  \ie  moved  for  hi »  liberation,  and  treating;  it  in  a  general  point  of 

and   grounded .  his  motion  oil  an  view,  without  any  special  or  direct 

aiLiempt    to  prove,  that  •  the  house  refei'ence   to    the    particular   ca^c 

of  commons  had  exerted  a  power  which  had  called  forth  the  discus- 

which  the  constitution  did  not  give  sibn.    But  at   tlie  same  time,   bjT 

them,  and  of  which  no  precedent  considering  it  in  this  general  man- 

could   be  found.      In  the   speech  ner,  he  desires  his  constituents  not 

^hich  he  made  to  this  effect,  great  to  imagine  that   any  or  all  of  them 

i*esearch  and  knowledge  of  the  law  are  not  interested  in  it ;  since,  if  the 

and  practice  of  parliament  was  dis-  house  of  commons  'h^id  a  right  to 

played : — for  it  we  shall  refer  to  our  act  as  they  did  against   Mr.  Gal« 

Parliamentary  Debates;—  Not  con-  Jones,  "  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 

*ent  with  denying  the  rights  of  the  to  conjecture  how  soon  he  himself" 

h(>use  lo  commit  a  person  not  a  may  be  summoned  from  his  dwell- 

member  for  a  breach  of  privilege^  ing,  and  be  hurried  without  trial 

in  a- speech  delivered  to  that  house  and  witliout  oath  made  against  him 

H)  support  of  a  motion  which  he  from  the  bosom  ofhib  family,  into 

Tegularly  made,  he  afterwards  pub-  the  clutches  of  a  jailer.  " 
lishod  it,  and  prefixed  a  letter  ad-         He  then  lays    do^'n  the   ques- 

dressed  to  his  *_onstitucnts. — As  this  tion   in   a   very   narrow  compass, 

letter  is  highly  interesting  and  im-  — but  in   words  which,    it  woyild 

pqrtant,  not  merely  on  account  of  be  contended  by  those  who  were  of 

|iie  sentiments  it  con  tains,  but  as  hay-  an  opposite  opinion,  drd  n6t  con-' 

ing  given  rise  to  the  commitment  vey  it  fairly  and  clearly;— "  cither 

of  the  author  to  the  Tower,  and  to  the  house  of  commons  is  autliorized 

a  very  ample  discussion  of  tlie  pow-  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  tl^ 

crs  and  privileges  bf  parliament,  it  land,  or  it  is  not'*     Jn  case  it  is  so 

requires  to  be  analysed  and  con-  authorized,  he  contends  that  our 

/sidered, at  some  length.  boasted  constitation    may  indeed 

Sir  Francis  Burdett   begins  his  form,  the  theme  of  panegyrical  de-» 

letter  by  stating  to  his  constituents,  clamation ;  but  it  is  of  no  practical 

that  the  question  he  was  about  to  utility:     magn^  charta    n^nst  no 

discuss 'Was  one  of  the  utrr.osc  im-  longer  be  regarded  as  the  bulwark 

portance,— a    question  on    which  of  English  liberties:    it  exists  only 

tlieir  characters  as  freemen  and  even  as  a  piece  of  antiquity;  as  a  me- 

Aeir  personal    liberty  and  safety  lancholy  proof  of  what  our  ances- 

plearly  depended.     He  tlien  in  his  tors   obtained    and    enjoyed,  and 

accustomed  plain-spoken  language  what   their    degenerate    posterity 

fStr.ites  the  question  to  be,   «•  Whe-  have,  lost.     But  if  the  constitution 

ther  our  liberty  be  st  11  to  be   se-  still  exists;  if  it  still  possess  an  ani- 

cured   by  the  laws  of  our  forefa-  mating  influence   and  a  practical 

thers,  or    to   lie  at   the    absolute  effect  over  the  wh/^le  administra* 

mercy  of  a  part  of  our  fellow-sub-  tion  of  our  laws ;  *  if  it  is  still  ap- 

jects,  collected  together  by  means  pUcable  to  the  grand  and  beneficial 

"ftrhich  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  purposes  for  which  it  wifs  formed  ; 

fo  describe.  "  and  is   still  Worthy  to  be   tanfl^hc 

In  order  that  this  subject  may  be  our  children,  as  tlic  pride  and  saletf  < 

caayassed  and  decided  ypon  ii)  tbei  tf  Briton^  ^-^^t  is  imposstbie  the 
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hou^  of  coTnrnons  can  legally  pos- 
sess ^e  privilege  and  power  which 
they  have  claimed  and  exercised. 

Having  thus  put  the  alternatives 
in  this  loose  and  declamatory  way, 
he  proceeds  to  disclaim  any  wish  or 
passion  for  what  is  new.  All  he 
coi^tends  for  is  the  constitution  of 
our  ancestors:  hut  that  constitu* 
tion  not  in  letter  and  form  merely, 
but  in  spirit  and  substance ;,  not 
mutilated  and  impaired,  but  in  all 
its  youthful  strength  and  vigour;-— 
that  constitution  which  was  pur- 
chased with  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
fathers,- and  which  they  bequeathed 
to  us,  as  the  birth-right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England. 

That  he  is  contending  for  no  in- 
novation ;  that  he  is  opposing  those 
"who  would  introduce  innovation, 
asd  who  wish*  to  destroy  the  grand 
and  sublime  maxim  proclaimed  to 
kingsof  old— "The  laws  of  England 
shaii  not  be  changed ;" — a  reference 
to  the  charters  of  dieir  liberties ; 
to  the  laws  of  the^  land;  to  die 
practices  of  their  ancestors, — will 
clearly  and  abundantly  testify. 
Having  already  raised  his  voice  in 
t>ehalf  of  the  individual  whom  the 
pommons  have  imprisoned^ — ^but 
raised  it  in  vain,:— he  calls  upon 
his  constiti^ents  to  lend  the  aid  of 
their  vo^ce,  which  may  command 
greater  respect,  and  which,  he  is  not 
without  hopes,  f*  may  prove  irre- 
sistible.*' 

He  then  illustrates  and  proves 
the  pQsition  he  had  laid  down,-— 
that  nothing  new  was  sought, — ^by 
tracing  the  principle,  for  which  he 
wishesnis  constituents  to  "  contend,*' 
through  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  periods  of  Eng- 
ii£  history;  "irom  the  time  the 
jbarons  obtained  magna  charta, 
and  the  resistance  made  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ship-money  in  the  reign 
1^  Qfaarles  I.,  and  ^the  consequent 


dethronement  an^  death  of  that  ill- 
t  advised  and  unfortunate  monarch* 
It  again  w^a^  acted  upon  during  the 
/  measures  which  compelled  James 
theS^econd  to  fly  the  kingdom  and 
abdicate  the  throne;  and  it  was 
fully  recognised  by  the  monarch 
whom  the  nation  called  apon  to 
succeed  him. 

"  If  theh  our  ance^ors  possessed 
such  a  pure,  ardent,  and  daring  love 
of  liberty,  as  to  oppose  with  firm- 
ness and  success  the  exercise  of  un« 
just  and  enslaving  prerogative;  shall 
their  sons  be  afraid  to  enter  the  lists 
with  undefined  privilege  assuming 
the  po^^lgrs  of  prerogative  !  " 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  then  adverts 
to  the  obsei-vation  that  may  proba* 
bly  be  made,  ''that  tjiere  is  not 
much  danger  of  this  power  being 
very  frequently  exereiised ; "  ana 
replies,  that  "every  kind  and  degree 
of  power  maybe  apologized  for  or 
defended  on  the  same.grounds.r  If 
the  house  of  commons  actually 
possess  the  right  which  they  have 
exercised  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gale 
Jones,  and  if  they  deem  that  right 
given  them  or  assumed  by  them 
for  tlie,  purpose  of  protecting  their 
members  and  their  deliberations,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  ex* 
ercise  it  whenever  tliey  consider 
their  privileges  invaded.  How  oftr 
en,  therefore,  they  may  or  will  ex- 
ercise it,  depends  rather  upon  the 
people,  as  tliey  are  deterred  or  not 
deterred,  by  the  proof  of  its  existence 
and  use,  from  expressing  their  opini-* 
on  of  the  members  and  proceedings 
of  the  house,  than  upon  the  house 
itself.  If  then  the  unfrequent  exer- 
cise of  this  poller  arises  from  a.  sin- 
gle example  of  its  having  deeerre^ 
the  people  from  expressing  their 
opinions  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  the  power  to  punish  them ; 
the  observation  that  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  this  power  bein^ 

»  very 
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▼ery  frequently  exercised  aifiounts  limited  by    the  constitutioq ;  but 

merely  to  this:  thait,  having  e£Fecced  depends  solely  on  their  ovvn  plea- 

ihe  purpose  for  which  it  is  given  or  sure ;  they  may  not  only  comprize 

assumed^  it  will  not  be  called  into  under   the  head  ^of  breach  ofprlvl^ 

action  without  an  olyect^     To  sup*  lege  every  reflection  pn  the  mode  in 

pose  that  it  will  not  be  exercised  as  which  the  members  are  chosen»  or 

often  as  cases  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  on  the  proceedings  of  ^parliament, 

GaleJ«nes  qccur,  isto  suppose  that  but  they  may  inflict  on  the  persons 

the  commons  will  virtually  acknow-  whoso  ofFeiid  them  whatever  {)u- 

ledge  tlwy  acted  rashly  and  unjust-  nishment  they  deem  proper.  If  they 

ly  in  his  case;  or  that,  still  being  of  possess  the  right  of  committing  to 

'  the  same  opinion  with  jrespect  to  the  Newgate  for  one  moiMfi,  how  can 

right  and  utility  of  their  privilege,  tlie  people  be  sure,  that  they  do  not 

^ley  will  nevertheless   waive    the  also  possess  the  power  of  imprison- 

■exiCrcise  of  it. ''•  ing  for  life,  in  a  solitary  cejl,  in 

A  more  fair  and  natural  m.ode  of  the  most  dreary  and  remote  j:\Ll x>f 

arguing,  would  be  to  infer,  that  as  the  kingdom  I 

^  it  is  tne  nature  of  <ill  power j,  and  Such  is  the  substance  and  purport 

especially  of  assumed  and  undefined  of  the  celebrated  letter  which  sir 

power,  to  increase  as  it  advances  in  Francis  Burdett   addressed  to  his 

age," — so    the   privilege    claimed  constituents,  as  ~an  introduction  to 

and  exercised  will  be  extended  in*  the  speech  which  he  iiad  delivered 

fllead  of  cui  tailed  ;   that  it  will  be  in  tlie  house  of  commons  when  he 

called  into  nse  and  exercise  against  moved  for  the  liberation    of  Mr. 
inen-who  may  whisper  a  doubt  of  /  Gale  Jones.     In  c<:)nsequence  of  its 

the.  purity  of  parliament,  or  state  pnblication,  it  was  n;ioved  and  car- 

tbeir  opinion  respecting^  rotten  bo*  ried  in  the  house,  that  sir  Francis 

,  roughs,  or  placemen  or  pensioners  Burdett  had  been  guilty  of  a  libel 

Siting  in  ihe  house*  Mr.  Gale  Jones  on  the  house  \  and  lie  was  ordered 

ivas  imprisoned  for  asserting  that  to  be  taken  into  custody  of  the  ser* 

Mr*  Yorke's  conduct  was  an  out-  geant-at*arms  and  committed  to  the 

rage  upon  public  feeliqg.  This  was  Tower*     The  sergeant*at-arms^  as 

declared  do  be  a  libel  on  the  house ;  soon  us  he  received  the  warrant  from 

but  certainly  the  vague  and  com  pre^  the  speaker,  went  to  sir  Francis 

kensive  meaning  ot  the  expressions  Burdett's  house;    but  not  finding 

Khtl  and  tnach  of  privilege  might  him  it  home,  he  wrote  to  inform 

easily  and  wiih  as  much  justice  be  him,  that  having  a  warrant  against 

snade  ta  embrace  every   petition  him,  he  wished   to  serve  it  with 

which  pniyed  for  reform,  or  ques-  all  possible  delicacy,  and  perform 

tioned  the  justice  or  utility  of  tlie  bis  duty  as  quietly  as  possible.  Soon 

proceedings  of  parliament,  afterwards  the  scrgeant-at<4irmshad 

Towards  the  conclusion   of  his  an  interview  with  sir  Francis,  who 

letter,  sir  Francis  Burdett  adverts  to  informed  him  that  he  had  written  to 

the  kind  of  punishment  which,  if  the  the  speaker ;  and  led  the  ser^^cantto 

bouse  of  commons  possess  this  un*  conceive  that  if  he  called  tlie  next 

defined  privilege,  they  may,  if  they  day  in  the  forenoon  he  should  be 

see  fit,  infiict  on  those  they  declare  ready  to  ac(^ompany  him.  The  ser* 

to  have  invaded  it.     If  the  will  of  geant-at-arms  ti)en  returned  to  the 

the  house  is  to  be  law  ;  if  the  power  speaker,  who  advised  him  togo  back 

|hey  pos^^ss  is  not  P)9rJ(e4  out  ^nd  9Ad  execute  the  warrant  without 
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funher  delay.  In' compliance  with  been  no  mobcollectctt  in  Piccadilly* 
tbis  advice»  he  returned  t6  the  house-  I^dsides,  It  was  necessary  to  send  vi&* 
of  the  baronet,  who,  however,  told  tice  to  the  lordmayot,  since  no  civil 
him  he  disputed  the  legality  of  the  or  military  force  the  sergeant  might 
warrant,  and  t;hat  nothing  but  ac-  ,take  with  him  from  Westminster 
tual  force  should  remove  him.  could  enter  the  city  without    the 

On  flie  very  evening  of  the  day  on  permission  of  that  magistrate.  To 
which  tlie  house  of  commons  direct*^  all  these  causes  ef  delay  on  the  pare 
ed  the  speaker  ta  issue  his  warrant  of  the  ^rgeant-at-arms,  was  added  a 
for  the  apprehension  and  committal  doubt,  which  sprung  up  in  his  mind 
of  sir  Franck  Burdett,  tlie  .popu«  '  as  soon  as  he  percuiyed  that  he  must 
lace   began   to  collect  before  -his    force  the  door  of  the  baronet  in  or- 


house  in  Piccadilly.  On  Saturday 
forenoon  the  concourse  of  people 
was  so^eat,  and  resistance  on  their 
part  to  the  execution  of  the  warrant 
so  highly  probable,  that  ministers 


der  to  take  him  into  custodv,  whe- 
ther ihe  warrant  under  wn^ch  he 
was  bound  and  autliorised  to  act, 
was  legal  to  that  extent.  In  this 
dilemma  he  submitted  a  case  to  the 


thought  proper  to  call  out  the  mili-  attorney-general,  whether   in    the 

tary  who  were  actually  in  London,  execution  of  the  warrant  of  the 

and  to  send  orders  for  several  regi-  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  he 

inents,  who   were  within  a  day's  would  be  justified  in  breaking  open 

inarch,  to  proceed  with  all  dispatch  |he  outer  or  any  inner  door  of  the 

to  the  metropolis.  *  The  populace  private  dwelling-house  of  sirTrancis 

who  were  collected  before  tlie  baro-  Burdett ; — ^\vhetlier  he  plight  take 

net's  house  compelled  aU  who  were  with  him  a  civil  or  military  force 

en  horseback  or  in  carriages,  as  they  for  that  purpose,  sucK  force  acting 

passed,  to  pull  off  their  hats :  if  they  under  the  direction  »  of  a  civil  magi- 


refused,  they  assaulted  ,them  with 
mud  and  stones.  In  the  evening 
they  paraded  the  neighbouring 
streets,   calling  for  lights,  break 


strate  ; — and  whether  such  a  mode 
of  procedure  would  be  justifiable  in 
the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day-time. 
The  opinion  of  the  attorney-g«- 


ing  the  windows  of  such  houses  as  neral  is  singularly  indecisive,  and 

did  not  illuminate,  and  more  parti-  bears  too  much  the  appearance  of 

cularly  venting  their  fury  on  the  grounding  on  supposed  and  very 

houses  of  most  q{  the  ministry,  and  distant  analogies  a  mode  of  proce- 

of  such  members  of  the  Kouse  of  dure,  which  from  its  nature  ought 

commons  as  had  taken  an  active  to  have  been  shown  to  rest  on  die 


part  for  the  committal  of  sir  Ffan» 
cis  Burdett. 

Under  these  circumstances  the 
sergeant-at-armswasat  a  loss  how  to 


most  indubitable  author! tjr,  and  the 
most  direct  and  applicable  precc 
dents.  He  acknowledges  that  no 
instance  has  been  stated  to  him,  vaid 


act.    When  sir  Francis  Burdett  in-  he  presumes  none  exists,  in  which 

formed  him  that  he  would  resist  tlie  the  outer  door  of  a  house  had  been 

execution  of  the  warrant,  and  when  broken  open  under   the  speaker's 

he  saw  that  the  door  of  the  baronet's  warrant. '  He  then  cites  several  au- 

house  was  barricadoed,  he  was  con-  thointies  and  cases  to  prove  that, 

vinced  that  with  his  usual  asastaiits  where  the  king  is  a  party,  the  she- 


he  coald  not  prudently  or  with  any 
chance  of  success  attempt  to  execute 
the  warrant,  even  though  there  had 


riff  may  break  open  the  defendant's 
house  ;  and  reasoning  from  hence, 
he  states-his  opinion,  but  in  a  very 

guarded 
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gtiarded  and  cautious  manner,  that  diersy  and  take  upon  himself  to  pro* 
as  the  greater  power  of  a  warrant  tect  the  city  from  the  violence  of 
in  this  case  arises  from  <<  the  greater  the  populace,?— for  which  purpose 
importance  of  enforcing  the  process  the  armed  force  had  been  ostensibly 
of  the  crown  for  the  public  benefit,  called  out ;  and  the  house  and 
than  tiiat  of  individuals  for  the  sup-  person  of  sir  Francis  Burdett  from 
p6rt  of  their  private  rights  ;  so  the  the  execution  of  any  illegal  warrant, 
■warrants  issued  by  the  speaker,  be-  But  before  the  sheriff  arrived  to- 
ing  in  support  of  those  privileges  perform  his promite,  the sergeant-at- 
which  are  givefi  to  the  house  of  arms  had  served  the  warrant  on  the 
commons  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub-  baronet.  He  made  merely  a  show 
lit  ofily,  ought  to  possess  the  s:ime  of  resistance ;  professed  his  willing- 
means  of  e^eajiiom"  The  attorney-  liess  to  obey  the  "warrant,  if  it  weie 
general  howeverexpressesno  doubts  executed  in.  the  name  of  the  knigj 
about  the  defensibility  of  the  act,  but  positively  denied  the  legality  of 
if  it  were  done ;  though,  with  per-  it,  as  proceeding  from  the  house  of 
plexity  and  unaccountable  incrn-  commons.—He  wasthen  put  intoa 
sistency,  he  gives  no  decided  opini-  coach,  which,  preceded  andguarded 
on  whether  it  could  be  legally  done,  by  a  large  l^dy  of  cavalry,  went  by 
He  advises  the  sergeant-at*arms  to  such  a  route  to  the  Tower  as  was 
take  a  military  force  with  him,  un-  least  public,  and  did 'not  lead  them 
dcr  the  direction  of  a  civil  magi-  at  all  within  the  limits  of  the  city, 
strate ;  but  not  to  execute  tiie  war-  At  the  time  when  tlie  sergeant-at- 
rant  in  the  night*  nrms  broke  into  tke' house  of  sir 
''  It  it  evident  that  an  opinion  so  Francis  very  few  people  were  col- 
expressed  was*  by  no  means  calcu-  lected  in  Piccadilly  ;  but  the  re* 
}ated  to  remove  the  jdoubts  of  the  port  of  his  seizure  spread  rapidly : 
sergeant-at-arms  respecting  the  le-  the '  streets  through  w^hich  it  was 
gality  of  eACcuting  the  warrant  by  .  supposed  he  would  pass  were  crowd- 
iorce.  On  this  opinion,  however,  he'  ed  with  people,  who,  as  they  learnt 
was  obliged  to  act.  Accordingly  a  or  suspected  that  he  had  been  con- 
little  before  1 1  o'clock  on  the  morn-  veyed  by  a  differerft  route,  proceed- 
ing of  Monday  the' 9th  of  April,  die  ed  forward  to  Tower-hilL  Hence, 
^ergeant-at-arms,  accompanied  by  before  he  could  arrive  there,  the 
messengers,  police  ofScers,  and  a  multitude  was  immense.  As  soon  as 
large  n>ilitary  force,  broke  into  the  they  perceived  the  carriage  in^which 
house  of  sir  Francis  Burdett  in  Pic*  he  was  conveyed,  their  heads  were 
^adilly.  The  baronet  had  the  day  4incovered,  and  the  air  rang  with 
before  called  upon  the  sherifi)»  of  acclamations  in  favour  of  the  man 
Middlesex  in  their  official  capacity  whom  they  regarded  as  about  to 
to  free  J^is  house  from  the  armed  become  a  prisoner  for  his  defence 
force  which  paraded  before  it,  and  of  their  rights.  The  populace  re- 
to  secure  him  against  the  violent  frained  from  attacking  the  military 
execution  of  the  speaker's  warranty  till  they  began  to  return  s  but  scarce- 
iKrhich  he  apprehended.  They  had  ly  had  they  entered  East-Cheap, 
accordingly  obliged  the  military  to  wheii  their  rear  was  attacked  with 
remove  furtlier  from  his  house;  and  a  she  wer  of  stones  and  mud.  F'or  a 
one  of  them  had  assured  him  that  considerable  time  the  military  bore 
on  the  Monday  he  would  collect  the  the  assault  with  coolness  and  pa- 
fcsse   comuatus^     dismiss    tlie   sol-  uer.ce9<-4>utatlast9(indiBgthemob 

grew 
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grew  more  daring,  they  fired  seve- 
ral shot,  by  which  unfortunately 
Uvo  or  three  lives  were  lost. 

We  $h;ill  not  pretend  to  assign  or 
to  sciutiiiize  into  the  motives  by 
\vhic]i  the  baronet  was  actuated 
•throughout  thhs  transaction;  nor 
shall  we  enter  at  lenglii  into  the  in- 
quiry whether  his  conduct  maikcd 
tJie  patriot  or  the  incendiary.  One 
or  two  remaiks,  however,  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  make.  It  has  been 
triumphantly  urged  by  those  who 
toiaily  condemn  the  conduct  of  sir 
Francis  Bnrdett  on  this  occasion, 
that  if  proof  were  wanting  of  the" 
Ixidness  of  his  views  an4  principles, 
it  was  abundantly  to  be  found  in 
his  exposing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
metropolis,  and  hazarding  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  dreadful  scenes  of  17B0, 
by  his  resistance  to  the  speaker's 
"kvarrant.  Unless  the  legality  of  the 
warrant  is  here  not  only,  taken  for 
granted,  but  considered  as  beyond 
u  doubt,  and  resting  as  plainly  and 
firmly  on  the  known  and  acknow- 
ledged law  of  the  land  as  the  war- 
rant of  a  magistrate  or  tho  king, 
this  mode  of  arguing  will  strike  at 
the  foundation  of  resistance  to  the 
most  despotic  and  unlawful  autho-? 
rity ;  and  will  involve  in  condemna- 
tion not  only  sir  Francis  Burdett, 
but  Hampden  when  he  resisted  the 
payment  of  the  ship-money,  and 
those  who  opposed  tJie  tyranny  of 
James  the  Second.  It  becomes  every 
man  to  examine  impartially,  deli- 
berately, and  fully,  before  he  decides 
on  the  legality  or  .illegality  of  any 
measure  jn  which  he  is  concerned  ; 
but  if  he  is  convinced  it  in  illegal, 
iiMther  justice  to  himself  nor  his 


country  leaves  him  at  libertyto  yield 
to  itf  withbut  endeavouring  to  set 
it  aside,  or  at  least  putting  his  coun- 
tiymen  in  possession  of  the  opinioa 
ha  has  formed  respecting  its  illega- 
lity, and  of  the  grounds  on  whrcli 
that  opinion  rests; 

But  it  is  contended,  sh?  Francis 
Bardett  might  have  brought  the  le- 
gality cf  the  speaker's  warrant  to  a 
trial,  uithout  having  oBTered  so  vio-  ' 
lent  and  protracted  a  resistance. 
The  reply  to  this  remark  is  simple, 
obvious,  and  conclusive.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  importajice  to  try  not 
only  the  general  legal  iiy  of  the  war- 
rant, bnt  the  extent  of  that  legality  j 
whether  it  justified  the  breakings 
open  the  doors  of  a  house,  so  that: 
no  doubt  might  remaia  on  any  point 
of  this  most  important  question.^ 
But  it  is' self-evident  that  the  extent 
of  the  power  and  leij^ality  of  the 
warrant  could  not  be  liied,  unless 
sirPVancis  Burdelt  had  closed  hi# 
doors  against  the  sergeant-at-arms. 
That  a  few  days  elapsed  before  her 
was  actually  apprehended,  did  not' 
originate  with  nim,  but  with  tliQse' 
to  whom  the  execution  of  the  wari«' 
rant  was  committed.  Tbe^  same 
force  which  took  him  on  tlie  Mon-^ 
day,  might  have  taken  him  a  few" 
hours  after  the  speaker  issued  his 
warrant. — ^To  assert  that  he  made  a 
protracted  resistance,  implies  that 
he  ultimately  surrendered  himself; 
whereas  he  neither  made  more  re- 
sistance, nor  yielded  himself  up 
more  easily,  on  the  day  he  was 
taken,  than  he  would  have  done  at 
any  time  after  he  had  determined 
to  tr  v  rhe  extent  of  the  power  and  > 
legalit^r  of  the  warrant. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PuBIif  jfitention  and  Interest  engrossed  hy  the  Imprisonment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdeti 
-^Opinions  respecting  it  by  his  political  Friends-^ly -more  impartial  People — 
Obsirvaiiens  on  the  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons^^Dtfference  between 
a  despotic  and  free  Government  :  the  latfir  someiimef  obliged  t^  adopt  the 
Forms  of  the  jormer — These  Cases  should  be  nvell  defined^  end  supported  by 
absolute  Necessity'— These  Remarls  applied  to  the  present  Question—^ Inquiry 
Into  the  Difference  of  the  Case  of  S'lr  Francis  Burdett  from  that  of  Mr»  Gali 
Jones — Petitions  to  the  House  of  Cpmmotis — their  Language  reprobated'^ 
Counter-Meetings — ill-managed — Addresses  to  Sir  Front  is  Burdtt — His 
R^h  to  the  Liverv — H'fS  Liberation  from  the  Tonuer — Mature  and  State 
of  the  Actions  he  has  commenced* 


THE  publication  of  sir  Francis 
Burdett's  letter  to  his  consti- 
tcents,  and  the  proceedings  and 
consequences  to  which  tliis  giive 
rise,  which  'terminated,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  committal  of  the  baro- 
liet  to  the  Tower,  took  place  exact- 
ly as  the  evidence  respecting  the 
expedition  to  Walcheren  was  finisli- 
cd,  and  the  decision  of  the  house 
on  the  conduct  of  ministers  was 
about  to  be  pronounced.  On  this 
point  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  nation  were  fixed,  though,  from 
the  operation  of  Mr.  Yorkc's  en- 
forcement of  the  standing  order,  not 
so  powerfully  or  generally  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  metropolis,  who  from 
obvious  causes  always  take  a  more 
lively  iriteresf  in  the  proceedings-of 
parliament  «than  people  at  a  di- 
stance from  it,  had  watched  the  pro- 
gress a^d  tendency  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  conduct  and  votes  of  the 
diflPerent  members,  on  the  preli- 
minary and  intermediate  points ; 
and  were  steadily  directing  their 
thoughts  to  the  approaching  issue, 
-when  the  circumstance -of  sir  Fran- 
'  CIS  Burdett'*s  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment called  ofFlheir  attention  from 


it;  and  the  acquittal  of  minister* 
was  received  as  if  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  no  moment  or  interest.-— 
For  what  it  had  done  and  was 
doing  in  the  case  of  sir  Francis  Bur*, 
dett,  the  house  of  commons  was 
branded  with  every  epithet  of  con- 
tempt :  they  were  no  longer,*  now, 
merely  represented  as  under  the  in- 
iiuence  of  ministers,  but  the  nation 
was  called  to  protect  tliemselves 
against  them,  as  a  body  of  men  "^ 
who  wished  to  set  tliemselves  up 
above  all  law,  and  on  whose  will  and 
pleasure,  uifknotvn  till  it  was  pro- 
nounced and  pi;oceeded  to  punish- 
ment, tlie  liber ty^  of  the  subject  de- 
pended. 

There  were  several  causes  which 
operated  to  call  off  the  attention  of 
the  nation  at  large,  and  particiilarly 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
from  die  proceedings  relative  to  the 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  and  to  fix 
it  exclusively  and  more  deeply  on 
the  imprisonment  of  sir  Francif 
Burdett.  In  tlie  first  place  the  ba- 
ronet was  a  great  favourite  with  a 
vast  number  of  people,  both  in  the 
metropolis  and  throughout  the  na- 
tion at  large : — irt  the  city  wliich 
he  represented  in  purliiinicnt,  he 

was 
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Was  almost  adoredy  principally  in-    1/ of  their  previous"  esteefti  for  hi*', 
deed  by  the  lower  orders  of  men,    character  and  attachment  to  his  per*'  f 
bat  also,  though  not  in  a  manner    son,  to  let  no  otlief  public  thought' ' 
so  likely  to  e^l' them  forth  in  his    enter  their    mind;    they  had   no' 
defence,  by  the  more  wealthy  and    room  for  it,  no  desire  t6  cherish  or' 
respectable  clasps.  It  is  no  wonder,    admit  it,   till  they  had  expressed' 
therefore,  that  the  imprisonment  of   their  sense  of  his  merits  and  used' 
such  a  popular  character  should  call    their  endeavours   to   procure   his 
off  the  attention  of  the  people  even    liberation. 

fh)m  the  acquittal  of  the  authors        Itisevidentthat  these  two  causes* 
of th^  most  extensive  and  disgrace-    were  very  considerably  composed 
fol  disaster  which  had  tarnished  the    of  personal  considerations  for  sir 
annals  of  the  country*   The  man,    Francis  Burdett,  and  they  accord* 
whom  his  constituents  had  chosen    ingly  operated  principally,  though 
because  they  believed  him  uncor-    not  exclusively,  with  those  who  ad- 
ruptible,^^nd  that  he  would  watch    mired  his  general  principles   and 
over  their  interests  and  the  interests    conduct,  and  were  of  opinion  that' 
of  the  whole  nation,  in  the  house  of   throughout  the  whole  of  this  trans- 
commons,  with  imremitting  jealousy    action  he  had  conducted  himself  not 
and  zeal ;   to  whom  they  looked  up    only  properly,  but  in  strict  con* 
as  the  main  spring  of  a  reform  in    formity  to  those  general  principles 
parliament,  a  more  rigorous  oecono-    and  that  conduct.    But  there  was  a 
my,  and  the  removal  of  all  the  evils    very  large  class  of  well-informed 
under  which  they  suffered;    was    and  impartial  people,  who,  though    ' 
deprived  of  his  seat,  apd  thus  ren»    they  did  not  admire  the  avowed 
dered  for  a  time  incapable  of  per-    principles  and  established  t:haracter 
forming  his  duty;  and  npt  merely    of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  thought* 
deprived  of  his  seat,  but  committed    him  highly  and  particularly  blame* 
to  prison.  Their  indignation  on  this    able  for  the  whole*  of  his  conduct 
account  was  greatly  increased  when    on  this  occasion,  yet  felt  themselves 
they  considered  the  men  by  whom    deeply  interested  in  the  case  on  ge* 
these  tilings  had  been  done,  and  the    neral  grounds.    It  brought  before 
eagerness  with  which  many  of  the    them,  more  fully  and  openly  thsm 
leading  members  of  opposition  had    had  everbepn  done  before,  the  pri- 
stepped  for\yard  to  support  mini-    vileges  claimed  by  the  house'ofcom- 
sterson  this  occasion.-^ But,  in  the    mons;  and  led  them  to  reflect  deeply 
second  place,  the  interest  of  the  peo-    sind  seriously  on^a  question  Which^ 
pie  in  behalf  of  sir  Francis  Burdett    though  of  the  greatest  moment  and 
was  increased,  by  the  reflection  that    closely  connected  with  their  consti- 
he  had  thus  been  deprived  of  his-  tutional  liberties,  had  ne^er  before 
•eat  and  committed  to  the  Tower,    engaged  their  attention.  In  compa* 
solely  because  he  had  sppken  out    rison  with  the  inquiry  thus,  forced  ' 
in  defence  of  what  he  conceived  to    on  their  attention,  they  deemed  the 
bctherightsof  British  subjects,  and    ^i)t  or  innocence  of  ministers  in 
against  the  violation  of  those  rights    tne    Walcheren    expedition  as    of 
by  what  he  deemed  an  illegal  and    very  temporary  and  limited  import- 
Usurped    power.    They'  regarded    ance.     The  ijtmost  that  could  be 
hini  as  a  martyr  in  their  cause ;  they    proved  against  them  was,  that  in, 
therefore  felt  themselves  bound  by    the  planning  and  execution  of  th* 
cvery-tfe  of  gratitude,  Jn^Vpendeht*    expedition  mey  had  displayed  mo«;f 
1810.  P  culpable 
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eulpabk  misnranagemeati   and .  a  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  con* 

•  total  want  ot  the  re/qaisite  ability:  stitutio^,butwithin.inyexpres5  act* 
•?-but  .even  though  they  escaped  of  the  legisj^iture;  a^ts  which,  of 
^^ncen^tjred,  yet,  aliowin&:  them  the  cpursej  had  received  the  assent  and 
cc^mttv^n  feelings  and  policy  of  men,  sanation  of  that  very  bmnch  which 
ib/^e  >yas  not  much  reason  to  dread  now  claimed  an  authority  to  dh-^ 

*  that  th^y  would  again  engage  in  an  pense  with  them.  But  even  on  this 
enterprise  of  sucli  serious  magni-  ground  the  defenders  of  the  privi-y 
tude  and  consequence  \n  sucn  a  leges  of  the  house  of  commrns 
rash  and  incapable  manner.  Besides*  made  a  firm  stand ;  they  contended, 
if  the  consequences  of  a  repetition  tliat  as  by  the  coi)stitution  the 
of  the  disgrace  and  l()ss  experienced  house  formed  part  of  the  legislature, 
at  Walchcren  are  compared  with  to  which  certain  important  duties 
tJie  consequences  which  must  re-  belonged,  every  thing  necessary  for 
suit  from  the  frequent  and  uncheck-  the  due,  faithful  and  undisturbed 

'e.d  exercise  of  an  unknown,  unde-  performance  of  those  duties  was 
ftne<J,?n.d  unlimited  power,  claimed  virtually  given  it ;  and  ;is  the  full 
by  men  wlio  contend  that  tJicy  security  of  su.ch  performance  was 
arc  die  sole  judges  of  its  legiiliry  not  only  paramount  to  any  particu- 
and  extent,-^thcy  must  be  deemed  lar  law,'  but  absolutely  necessary 
as  dust  in  the  balance.  for  all  the  purposes  of  government, 

On  some  or  allofthcs?  grounds^    — rto  maipLiin  that  these  privileges 
the  admirers  of  sir  Francis  Burdett,    were  contrary  to  any  act  of  ihe  le* 
aiid  the  iuhabit:mts  of  die  metrppo-    gislature^  was  to  maintain  the  ah- 
lis  in  •  particular,   and  (ho&e  \\ho    surdity,  that  the  constitution  had 
.were  je-alous  of  any  invasion  of  the    empowered  the  house  of  commons 
rights  of  Englishmen,  or  any  in-    to  act  as  a  deliberative  and  legibla^ 
&ingement  of  the  principles  of  the    tive  body,  while    particular   acts 
constitution,  throughout  the  kirg^    of  parliament  declared  it  unlawful 
dom  in  gener'al,  found  themselves    for   them  to  take  those  measiu-es 
impelled,  or  deemed  themselves  call*    which  were  absolutely  necessar)'  for 
ed  upon,  to  turn  their  attentionfrom    the  due  discharge  of  their  high  and 
^e  Walcheren  expedition  to  the    important  duty.     Another  absur- 
xecent  conduct  of  the  house  of  com-    dity,  it  was  alleged,  also  followed, 
mons.   The  question  respecting  the    still  greater    if  possible  than  the 
legahty  of  tlie  proceedings,  so  far    one  just  stated ;   namely,  that  the 
Hs  it  jested  on  precedent,  authority    house  of  commons  itself  had  given 
^d  usaf!;e,  was  vgued  in  the  house  'its  assent  to,  and  been  assisting  in 
ijLsclf  wall  considerable  ability  and    passing,  acts,  the  object  of  which 
learning:— rbut,  as  too  often  happens    was  in  fact  to  injure  themsc^^.vei. 
vhere  an  appeal  on  disputed  points    This  mode  of  arguing  evidently  had 
^inade  to  thb  mode  of  decision,  no    a  tendency  to  bring  the  question  to 
i^egular  and  eststblisbed  uniformity    another  and   a    different  test,  by 
was  found  in  the. precedents,  autho-    which  sevenil  of  die  most  intelligent 
rities.and  usagesy  brought  for wan^    of  those  who  questioned  or  denied 
on  this  occasion*    Those  succeeded    the  right  of  tlie  house  of  commons 
better  who  opposed  ihe  proceedings    to  act,  as  they  had  done  in  the  castrs 
ff  the  house^  of  commons  on  the    of  Mr.  Gale  Jones  and  sir  Francis 
frt>und  that  they  were  directly  and    Burdett,  thought  that  it  oyght  alore 
ime^uivjqvaHrat  variance  oot  onlj    tobe  detfirmB^cL--*A4^e  copsider- 
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ation  of  the  question  viewed  in  this  the  Recused  <^  proving  hh  inno* 

light  was  not  extensively  gone  into  cence,  'the  ground  of  sdl  these  dif- 

111  the  debates  to  which  the  pro-  ferences,  and  indeed  the  essential 

ceedings ,  gave    rise, — and    indeed  distinction  ber  ween  the  two  forms  of 


rcely  touched  upon, — it  inay  not  government,  i,s  that  a  free  govern- 
bc  improper  to  eater  upon  it  briefly  ment  has  no  object  and  no  tendency 
here;  referring  our  readers  for  but  the  happiness  of  the  subjects; 
the  more  learned  and  legal  dis-  — a  despotic  government,  depend^ 
cusdon  of  it  to  our  Parliamentary  ing  solely  on  the  pleasure  and  will  of 
IMxttes.  the  sovereign,  is  directed  exclusive- 
It  may  at  first  sight  seem  that  we  ly  to  the  a<;compUshment  of  his 
are  commencing  at  a  great  distance  wishes. 

from  the  immediate  subject  of  in-  But'  in  the  freest  governments 
▼estigation  :  bat  it  is  absolutely  ne-  cases  must  occur,  where  a  regard  to 
ccssary  to  state  in  few  words  the  the  very  object  such  governments 
radical  and  essential  difference  be-  have  in  view, — the  security,  liberty 
tween  a  free  and  a  despotic  govern-  and  happiness  of  the  whole  commu- 
ment.  Theapplicationof  this  state-  pity, — necessarily  obliges  them  to 
ment  to  our  present  question  will  assume  some  of  the  features  of  de- 
soon  appear.  spotism.  As  dilFerent  forms  df  go* 
In  the  first  place,  in  a  despotic  vemment  are  valuable  only  so  ^r 
government  the  will  of  the  sovereign  as  they  promote  in  a  greater  or  less 
is  law ;  of  course  the  community  degree  these  objects,  to  brand  any 
there  must  be  entirely  ignorant  of  government  as  despotic  merely  be- 
the  particular  actions  that  will  lead  cause  in  cases  where  the  attainment 
to  punishment;  nor  can  they  fore*  of  these  objects  is  otherwise  imprac« 
tell,  firom having  seen  certain  actions  ticable  it  has  recourse  to  particular 
punished,  that  similar  actions  will  acts  at  variance  with  its  gener^il 
for  the  future  meet  the  same  fate :  and  fundamental  principles,  would 
they  have  no  fixed  and  known  rule  be  to  discover  a  preference  §ot  the 
by  which  to.  regulate  their  conduct,  means  above  the  end,  and  a  wiHing<« 
lu  the  second  place,  such  a  govern-  ness  to  sacrifice  the  reality  to  the  sha* 
ment,  though  written  laws  may  ex-  dowof  liberty.  But  it  must  beclearlf 
ist  in  its  statute-book:,  never  permits  and  satisfactorily  made  out,  that 
the  execution  of  them  to  proceed  in  the  great  objects  of  a  free  govern* 
an  impartial  manner,  which  in  fact  ment  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  or* 
reduces  the  condition  of  the  people  dinary  knd  regular  course  of  i(s 
to  the  same  state  as  it  they  had  no  established  laws,  and  that  the  anO'- 
laws;  orrather,  till  they  experience  maly  which  they  are  compelled  to 
that  the  laws  will  not  be  e/ecuted  introduce  and  to  act  upon,  is  strictlf 
in  a  regular  manner,  their  condiiion  confined  to  such  cases  where  it  ii 
must  be  worse.  Thirdly,  in  a  de-  imperiously  called  for  by  the  para* 
specie  government,  wherever  the  so-  mount  considerations,  of  the  secu- 
Tereign  happens  to  be  a  oarty  con-  rity,  liberty  and  well-being  of  fih« 
cemed,  he  is  judge  in  hi  own  case,  community. 
either  directly  ^or  by  the  influence  he  To  apply  these  general  and  abit* 
posses^s  over  those  who  administer  tract  observations  to  the  question 
tiie  laws.  And  lastly,  a  despotic  now  under  consideration .-^Thv 
government  differs  from  a  free  one,  house  of  com-^nons^  by  the  consti^ 
in  nol  'jSorimg  aur  opppitunity  to  lution  of  this  ecmntrr » hanrt  eertaitt 

PS.  duties 
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duties  to  perform ;.  they  are  bound 
to  meet,  deliberate  on  legislative  - 
<Tid  other  measures  that'*may  come 
before  them ;  and  in  some  cases  they 
are  empowered  to  calj  for  and  exa- 
mine witnesses^  In-order  to  the  due 
^nd  full  performance  of  these  duttesi 
and  to  the  free  and  beneficial  exer- 
cise of  those  powers  vested  in  them 
by  the  constitution,  not  the  least 
doubt  can  be  entertained  tliat  they 
have  a  right  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  their  own  menibers^  or  of 
such  Other  persons  as  they  may  wish 
to  exam«<ie  upon  any  subject.    Did 
they  not  possess  that  right,  they  . 
would  exist  but  in   name  ;   they 
could  not  possibly  discharge  any  o^ 
their  duties.  But  another  right  must 
likewise  be  given  them ;  they  must 
possess   the   power  of   preserving 
peace,  and  order  during  tlieir  dch- 
l^^rations,  that  each  member  of  the 
'     bouse  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
deliveringhis  sentiments  without  fear 
and  interruption,  and  that  their  pro- 
ceedings may  go  on  without  delay 
•    or  interruption.  All  agree  tliat  they 
liave  and  ought  to  possess  these 
rights;  and  that  for  the  exercise  of 
these  rights  their  own  power  and 
authority  are  and  ought  to  be  suffi- , 
eient.    It  would  avail  them  little  to 
'     possess  these  rights,  if  they  were 
constantly  obliged  to  call  in  the  ^as- 
ustance  of  the  civil  magistrate  to 
compel  the  attendanceofth^ir  mem- 
bers, or  to  remove  any  person  ^at 
might  interrupt  their  proceedings. 
— «fiut  beyond  this  much  doubt  and 
difference  of  opinion  arise.     Those 
who  maintain  ihf  privileges  of  the 
house  of   commons  as  Jthey  were 
txercised  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gale 
J<nies    and    sir    Francis    Burdett^- 
would  ^  comprise  imder  the  same 
necessity    a  power  to  cdmmk  for 
libels  on  the  house,  or  on  any  indivi- 
dual person,  in  their  character  of 
^  membex^.of  that  houses  or^gese- 


rally,  a  power  to  punish  not  only' 
such  as  directly  interrupt  or  delay 
their  proceedings,  but  such  as  by 
anything  they  may  say,  publish,  or 
do,  bring  the  house  or  any  of  it^ 
members  into  contempt,,  or  endea- 
vour to  intimidate  them,  by  calling 
forth  against  them  the  public  indij^- 
nati^n,  from  the  conscientious  dis* 
charge  of  their  duty  .•—Those  w1m> 
hold  a    contrary  opinion  do  not 
deny  that  the  membersof  the  house 
of  commons  should  be  protected 
from  all  endeavours  to  sdence  or' 
bias  them,  by  exciting  against  them 
the  contempt  or  indignation  of  the 
public ;   but  they  contend  that  the 
regular  operation  of  the  law  is  fully 
equal  to  this,    and  that  the  same 
necessity  for  having  recourse   t» 
it  in  these  case8>  as  m  the  cases  dt^- 
compelling  attendance  or  preserv* 
ing  order,  by  no  means  exists.— In 
the  latter  cases  necessity,  or  in  other 
words    the  impossibility  of  pther* 
wise  gaining  from  the  house  of  com* 
mons     those    pubKe    benefits  for 
which  it  was  established  hf  the  cofi* 
stitution,  compels  recourse  to  be  had 
to  one  of  the  characteristic  measures 
of  a    despotic  '  government,— the 
passing  of  judgement  and  inflicting 
of  punishment  by.  the  party  ag- 

frieved^  but  this  measure,  thus 
ad  recourse  to  solely  byause  in 
a  few  particular  and  special  in* 
stances  it  i^  unfortunately  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  community* 
ought  in  no.  instance,  being  itself  an 
evQ,  to  be  employ^  where  that 
necessity  does  not  indisputably  exists 
or,  to  speak  more  plainly,,  where  Ae 
objects  of  a  free  government  caa 
be  secured  by  the  usual  and  regular 
operation  of  its  laws. 

When  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  commons  are  delayed  or 
interrupted  by  non-attendance  orby 
noisy  and  disorderly  behaviour,  the 
culpability  of  the  person  can  adniit 

of 
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of  no  doubty  and  the  effect  of  his  aiid  limits  of  th6le*'cases  i}iould  ^ 

.conduct  is  such,  that,  unless  imme*  clearly  determined  and  known ;  and 

4liate  punishment  were  inflicted  up-  on  no  pretext  should  it  go  beyond 

on  him»  the  functions  of  this  branch  them. — One  of  the  principal  mis* 

of  the  legislature  would  be  at  an  takes  of  those  who  defend  the  pri- 

end.  In  punishing  tkerefore,Tirthese  vileges  of  the  house  of  commons  as 

cases,  they  do  not  decide  on  what  exercised  in  the  instances  of  Mi^ 

15  unce|tain»  or  admits  of  delay  ;  Gale  Jones  and  sir  Francis  Burdett» 

they  fbnst  either  do  so,  or  cease  to  appears  to    arise  from  supposing, 

meet*     But  if  it  is  inqfuired,  what  that  where  the  houses  of  parliament 

mischief  wovdd  arise  if  they  referred  or  the  courts  of  i  u  dicature  (for  thei  r 

every  other  case  of  what  is  called  privileges  are  deemed  parallel  sind 

bfeach  of  privilege  to  the  ordinary  equal)    proceed    summarily,   and 

course  and  due  punishment  of  thef  themselves  inflict  punishment,  with* 

law;  it  would  be  ieztremely  difficult,  out  a  regular  trial,  in  cases  of  non* ' 

if  not  impossible,  to  point  any  o\it.  attendance  or  interruption,  they  do. 

We  should  always  remember,  that  and  have  the  right  to  do  so,  ^* 

the  constitution,  and   indeed    the  cause  the  crimes  are  committed  against 

yery  nature  of  things,  vests  in  the  them;    whereas,  ks  has  just  been 

boose  of  commons,  and  every  other  observed,  their  right  does  not  rest 

public  body  which  forms  pait  of  on    this  foundation,    but  on    the 

die  estabH^ed  authorities  of  the  ground  of  necessity,  consisting  in 

land,  a  power  and  right  to  punish  this,  that.th^y  are  such  crimes  cem<*> 

tummarily  and  of  themselves,  with-  mitted  against  them,  as,  unless  they 

cot  having  recourse  to  the  law,  the  possessed  thi^  right,  would  render 

cases  of  non-attendance  and  noisy  the  due  discharge  of  their  public 

and  disorderly  behaviour  ;  because^  duties  impossibk. 

if  in  these  cases  they  had  recourse  to  But  would  the  due  discharge  of 

thelaw,  their  proceedings  could  not  their  public  duties  be  impossible. 

So  on,  and  the  community  would  if,  where  a  libel   wefe  published 

ms  be  injured*    They  possess  the.  against  them,  they  had  recourse  to 

right  and  power  generally,  not  be-  the  law  for  their  own  protection, 

cause  the  crimes    are  committed  and  the  punishment  of  the  offender  f 

against  the  hoose  of  commons,  but  L»et  us  put  the  strongest  case  pos- 

becanse  they  are  such  crimes  as  sible:     let  us  suppose  the  libel  to 

most  be  put  down  immediately^-**  be  of  the  most  violent  and  inflam* 

to  which  the  dow  hand  of  the  law  matory  nature,  and  to  be  intended 

casmot  be  applied,<^and  in  the  pu-  and.  calculated  to  rouse  the  mob' 

.  nishment  of  which   the  house    of  against  the  members  of  either  house, 

commons  cannot  from  theh-  very  so    that    it  would   be    dangerous 

nature    go  wrong.     To  give   the  for  them  to  attend  in  their  places  j 

power  orpunishing  tothe  aggrieved  or,  when  there,  to  vote  contrary  to 

person,  especially  in  a   summary  the  wishes  of  the  populace.     Let  us 

manner,  onght  always  to  be  avoided  first  inquire  how  the  hoase  of  com-' 

in  a  free  government*    When  the  mons  have  acted  under  similar  cir* 

good  of  iSe  community  requires  ,  cumstances: — it  will  no  doubt  be 

Siat  it  should  be  given,,  it  should  found  that  in  some  such  instances 

be  carefully  confined  to  cases  that  they  have  exercised  their  privileges} 

necessarily  demand  it:    the  nature  but  in  other  instances,  where  the 

P  .3  flangCT 
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danger  his  bttn  ^qmaUy  gtent  find    ihlin  to  the  merits  and  justide  of  tlit 
Imminenti  and  the  proceedings  of    cause.  But  in  this  case  recourse 


fhe    populace    eq^ially    atrocious^  had  to  the  law;    and  the  law  was 

they  have  had  recourse  to  the  law.  <^HectuaL     It  niiglit  vtrj  plausibly 

And  this  velry  fact,  of  their  having  have  been  urged  that  the  libel  was 

pursued  these  two  modes  under  cir«  a  contempt  of  court ;  that  it  ought 

cum  stances  the  same,  or  nearly  the  to  be  puni^hed  summarily  by  the 

#£tme,  proves  that  they  had  an  altema*  court ;  since,  if  the  punishooent  were 

tive,  and  of  course  that  there  was  no  delayed  and  rendered  uncertain  by 

necessity  for  the  exercise  of  iheir  pri-  having  recourse  to  the  law,  judges 

vilege.  It  is  indeed  contended  that  and  juries,    during  the   mterv<ft)^ 

ihe  houses  of  parliament  have  aright  would  be  deterred  from  the  tmpar*^ 

to  proceed  either  by  course  of  law^  ttal  performance  of  their  dutyi— 
prsi^mmarily  by  the  exercise  of  their  ^The  danger,  however*  was  renoote 

-privilege;  and  that  the  choice  rests  srod  uncertain ;  tlie  evil  of  thus  pro* 

on  their  own  pleasure  or  judge-  ceeding  summarily,  by  which  the 
Rient}  and  not  on  the  necessity  of    aggrieved  person  wcmki  have  beem 

the  case; — but  if  this  were  the  fact,  Judge  in  his  own  cause^  or  at  leikst 

the  eround  on  which  alone  their  the  accused  person  would  have  been 

privileges  can  be  defended  is  virtue  pnnished  without,  the  benefit  of  si 

ally  ^iven  up.  ttial,  was  certain  and  great. 

The  reasoning  from  amalogy  qn        The  power  and  means  by  which 

this  point  mu&t  be  very  loose  and  tlie  sovereign  protects  himself 


inconclusive.  Even  supposing  it  to  also  be  cited.  He  has  no  protection 

\^  ]!^oved  that  the  courts  of  law  but  the  laws,  either  in  cases  of  Hhd 

proceed  Suininarily  in  cases  of  libel,  against  his  person  or  authority,  or 

still  the  right,  the  justice,  ^r^  more  on  the  stronger  case  of  an  assault 

ftfongly,  she  necessity,  for  the  pub-  upon  him  while  proceeding  to  the 

lie  good,  of  their  so  proceeding,  is  exercise  of  his  royal  functions.  Tlie 

Bot  yet  established.    But  there  are  recollection  of  an  assault  uponhiroy 

AtroBg  instances  in  which  the  courts  some  years  ago,  as  he  was  going 

pf  law,— and  an  institution  to  which  through  St.  James's  Park  to  the 

ihe  liberty  of  this  country  owes  its  house  of  lords,  is  still  fresh.    His 

j^atest  security   and    proiection,  life  was  certainly  in  imminent  dan* 

namely  juries,— have  had  recourse  ger ;  but  the  assailants  were  deli  vered 

to  the  established  and  regular  mode  over  to  the  law,  and  by  the  law 

|o  ^fend  themselves    and  punish  were  tried  and  punished.  It  is  con* 

l^et*  libellers.    A  very  few  years  tended  that  if  the  house  of  commons 

$ince,  a  libel  was  published  against  did  not  possess  the  privilege  of  pu- 

the  judge  and  jury  for  having  ac-  nishing  summarily  in  cases  where 

quitted  a  captain  of  a  ship,  ac*  the  members  were  assaulted  in  their 

^used  of  having  murdered  one  of  way  to  the  house,  they  would  be 

^is  se^men«   The  Hbel  had  a  mant-  deterred  from   the  impartial    per* 

fest  tei^idency  to  fix  the  public  odium  formaiKe  of  their  dut)*.  But  the  so* 

^ndifidignattoubot^upQn  the  judge  vereign  has  also  similar  duties  to 

%ad)ury;  and  consequently  to  lead  perform;   and  in  the  inst^mcejust 

^urc  juries  in  similar  cases,  in  alluded  to,  it  might  with  equal  force 

giving  their  verdict>  to  look  nK>re  be  maintained  that  the  assailants^ 

IQ  popiij^r  o^nioo  s^4  ?xpe^tatiaa  Q&rio^  violence  to  him  as  he  w»l 

proc««dio|[ 
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^roceecBne'  to  thfr  house  oF  lords, 
ought  to  have  been  punished  in  a 
summary  manner  by  his  majesty's 
orders,  without  the  Intervention  of 
the  law. 

The  particnlar  and  special  argu* 
'ments  which  are  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  privileges  of  the 
houseof  commons,— as  they  do  not 
go  to  establish  them  on  the  un- 
assailable foundation  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  but  on  the  inferior  con- 
siderations of  the  supposed  imprac- 
ticability or  evil  which  would  at- 
tend having  recourse  to  the  law, — 
tltorve  and  require  but  a  slight 
and  cursory  notice.  By  rfome  it  is 
contended,  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons, being  composed  of  enlighten- 
ed men,  conversant  in  detecting  and 
^licitincf  truth,  and  in  deciding  upon 
difficult  and  abstruse  questions,  Hre 
more  likely  thau  a  common  jury 
to  decide  impartially  and  according 
to -justice.  But  it  oi^ght  t«  be  consi- 
dered, that  the  circumstance  ofbeing 
a  party  concerned  is  at  least  as  formi- 
dable a  bar  to  just  decision,  as  want 
of  habit  or  penetration.  Add  more- 
over, if  thfe  most  momentous  ques- 
tions, of  life,  property,  and  liberty, 
are  committed  by  the  constitution 
into  the  hands  of  juries,  surely  th^ 
houseof  commons  heed  not  be  afraid 
to  intrust  them  with  their  concerns. 
»~Every  view  of  human  nature  will 
lead  us  to  expect  an  impartial  jury, 
even  where  the  question  is  directly 
between  the  people  and  the  house  of 
commons,  more  frequently  and  cer- 
tainly than  an  unbiassed  house  of 
commons  in  the  same  case ;  since, 
the  class  of  people  from  which  juries 
are  selected  being  more  numerous, 
and  less  closely  and  untfortfily  Qon- 
iKcted  in  interests  and  opinion^  than 
tlte  corftparatively  ftw  lUchibers  of 
die*  house  of  commons,  the  chance 
tliat  the  decisk>n  iiHll  re^c  T^fth  im- 
pan^al  aien  i^  Mx&^t^osr.    Br- 


sides,  when  a  que^idif  conWs  before 
a  jury,  their  decision  is  very  much  . 
guided  by  the  weight  of  evidence 
and  the  opinion  of  tlie  judge:  an4 
the  accused  has  every  advantagethal 
can  be  given  him  by  the  assistance 
of  counsel.  When  tlie  house  of 
commons  proceed  sumnfiarily,  th^ 
circumstances  are  the  reverse?  then! 
is  not  only  too  much  probability 
that,  as  beiiig  parties,  they  ^i\\  leaA 
to  their  own  side,  but  the  accused 
is  cnt  off  from  every  assistance  an3 
advantage  which  would  make  out 
his  case  even  to  the  satisfaction  and 
conviction  of  judges  not  interifsteA 
fint  it  is  said  that  the  house  of 
commons,  being  a  public  body,  and 
not  possessing  a  law  officer  of  their 
own,  must  be  indebted  to  the  king ' 
for  the  assistance  of  his  attorney- 
gene  ral,if  they  were  to  have  recoitrse 
to  law.  To  this  i..s  replies  arefntC- 
meroiis.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  b* 
necessary,  let  the  constitution  giv* 
-them  the  command  of  a  proper  ofR* 
cer,  rather  than  from  their  want  of 
one  they  should  act  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  Secondlj^, 
the  same  train  of  argument  would 
prove  the  propriety  of  their  having 
a  military  force  at  their  iminediatt 
disposal,  in  order  that  tliey  might 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  sir  Fran^ 
Burdett,  be  obliged  to  solicit  th6 
aid  of  the  king's  soldiers.  Ifthej^ 
cannot,  it  is  said,  punish  a  lib  A 
against  tiiemselves,  without -having 
recourse  to  law,  and  for  this  purpose 
petitioning  his  m^ij^sty  to  order  h?< 
attorney-general  to  commence  and 
carry  on  the  requisite  action  ,-*»thcJ^ 
cannot  protect  thenlscdves  without 
the  aid  of  the  sovereign  5  and  a  sov^ 
reign  ilUdisposed  to  th^  house  oC 
commons  might  refuse  the  aid  off 
his  attomey.general.  I'his  mode 
therefore  would  place  their  priv^ 
leges  entirely  within  the  po^cr,  <X 
the  sonretcign. — But  the  tikodrittf 
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do  follow  is  eqaaUj.  objection^le  constitution  are  d^arted  £rom  fef 

.on  this  score  :-*if  resistance  is  made  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  e$« 

|o  as  to  render  a  military  force  ne-  sence  and.  object  of  it,  too  much 

f  essaryi  they  must  ask  aid  of  the  jealousy  cannot  he  shown,  too  nice 

lung*  and  discriminating  attention  cannot 

. ,  It  is    strangely    contended  by  be  paid,  in  order  that  nptiung  but 

some,  that  the  privileges  of  parlia*  the  forms  are  given  up,  and  these 

ment  should  remain  unknown  and  onlywhereit  is  absolutely  necessary, 

undefined;  and  the  reason  assigned  It  will  be  observed  that  throughout 

is  still  more  strange  than  the  doc-  this  discussion  (the  impoftance  of 

trine  itself: — ^because,  if  every  case  which  will  we  trust  excuse  its  length  ) 

»pf  breach  of  privilege  -were  stated  w^e  have  not  separated  the  cases  of 

and  clearly  marked  out^  hum^n  in*  Mr,  Gale  Jones   and  sir  Franqis 

genuity  might  discover  a  method  Burdett.     In  fact,  it  does  not  seem 

of  libelling   the  house,  which  not  that  their  cases  are  radically  diSo' 

being  laid  down  as  a  breach  of  pri-  rent.    The  latter  indeed  is  a  metnw 

vilege  could  not  be  punished.     In  ber  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  which 

reply  to  this  doctrine  and  tins  mod^  the  former  is  not ;  bat  we  cannot 

of  supporting  it,  it  may  be  asked,  ]^ereeive  the  force  of  the  reasonings 

-  Under  what*  designation  should  we  which  would  ground  .on  this  differ^ 

distinguish  the  government  of  that  ence  the  right  of  the  house  to  commit 

country  where  this  principle  pre-  the  one,  while  it  would  deny  its  right 

▼ailed ; — ^where  no  known  and  fixed  to  commit  the  other.    It  is  s«dd  the 

code  of  laws    existed,   lest  some  houses  of  parliament  must  have 

crime  might  be  committed  and  go  power  over  its  own  members,  other* 

jinpunished,  if  the  laws   declared  wise  they  could  not  go  on,  ^ofara^ 
what  was  criminal  ?               'to   compel  (heir  attendance,  thcf 

Whatever  therefore  may  be  deemed  must  have  that  power:  and,  in  a 

cases  of  breach  of  privilege,  punish-  similar  manner,  if  the  presence,  of 

able  summarily  by  the  house  itself,  any  person,  not  a  member,  werene- 

they  opght   to  be  publicly  made  qessary  to  their  proceedings,  ijxef. 

knovTn,  and  accurately  and  clearly  have,  and  must  have,  the  ri.eht  to 

defined.  Nothing  should  be  hidden,  compel  his  attendance,    But  if  thejr 

BOthingambiguousordoubtful.  The  have  no  right  to  punish  a  person  c^ 

public  should  be  informed  for  what  the  latter  description,  in  the  case  of 

<;rimes  committed  against  parlia-  libel,  theycan,on  the  same  principle* 

)ment  they  were  to  be'  amenable  to  have  no  right  to  punish  one  of  their 

the  laws  of  tlieir  country,  and  on  own  members  so  offending.     When 

what  cases  the    parliament    itself  a  person  becomes  a  member  of  the 

;Would  decide.     And  it  would  be  house  of  commons,  he  does  not  dir 

.still  more  desirable,  and.render  apy  vest  liimself,  nor  can  he  be  divested 

4iecesary  deviation  from  the  spirit  of,  his  rights  as  a  member  of  th^ 

of  the  British  constitu; ion  lessob-  community,  except  so  fax;  as  thos^ 

iectionable  and  injuripus  to  the  pub-  rights  interfere  widi  the  duty  he  hat 

•lie  liberty  and  welfare,  if  not  only  taken  upon  l^imself,  and  which  4 

the  cases  were  defined,  but  the  na-  regard  to  the  public  welfare  calls  ug» 

^ure  and  degree  of  the  punishment,  on  him  to  discharge.    The  (mlyd%> 

jwhich  the  parliament  had  a  right  ference  therefor^  between  the  privU 

tp  inflict,  diistinctly  stated  and  li-  leges  of  the  house  of  common^  af 

^V^^   \Vb^re  the  forms  cf  a  fr^e  tb&y  apply  to, a  member  aodtoii 
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not  a  member,  ^is,  that  the 
Tormer  is  necessarily  much  more 
firequentlj  exposed  to  their  action 
than  the  latter;  both  on  the  same 
grounds — the  insurement  of  the  due 
9iid  bene&rial  discbarge  of  the 
functions  of  the  house'  in  cases 
vhere  the  operation  of  the  law 
would  be  too  slow. 

By  such  a  train  of  reasoning  as  that 
^Rrhich  we  have.detailed,  fixed  on  the 
plain  and  firm  basis  of  the  liberty 
and  well-being  of  the  subject,  the 
only  proper  end  and  object  of  all 
government,— and  therefore  more 
especially  the  end  and  object  of  the 
free  government  of  this  country,— 
were  many  intelligent  and  well-dis- 
posed persons  induced  to  question 
the  assumed  and  exercised  privileges 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  to  re- 
gard their  conduct  towards  Mr. 
Gale  Jones  and  sir  Francis  Burdett 
as  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  the  just 
cause  of  reeret  and  alarm,  although 
they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
accord  with  the  general  principles 
pr  to  approve  the  conduct  of  those 
individuals.  But  while  such  persons 
thought  that  die  house  of  commons 
}iad  gone  beyond  their  just  and  le- 
gal powers,  they  did  not  think  them- 
selves justified,  nor  did  their  opi* 
nion  of  the  members  of  that  house 
collectively  and  individually  lead 
them,  to  trace  this  stretch  of  power 
to  a  wish,  much  less  a  settled  plan, 
of  invading  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  setting  themselves  above  the 
laws.  Besides,  as  they  looked  for 
the  reform  of  this  abuse,  as  they 
deemedit,as  well asof every  other  de.. 
feet  in  the  composition  of  the  house, 
from  the  house  itself;  they  r^pro- 
)>ated  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
spirit  which  was  manifested^  the 
charges  which  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  language  which  was 
used^  in  most  of  iht  gttitions  to  the 


commons,  praying  for  the  liberation 
of  Mr.  Gale  Jones  and  sir  Francis 
Burdett.  That  these  petitions  were 
rejected  by  the  body  to  whom  thef 
were  addressed  was  to  have  been  ex* 
pected,  unless  more  meekness  and 
moderation  entered  into  its  composi- 
tion  than  into  tlie  composition  of  man-* 
kind  in  general.  But  not  only  did 
the  natural  spirit  ai^d  indignation <if 
insulted  men  dispose  them  to  reject 
such  petitions;  but  if  they  had  others 
wise  acted,  they  would  indeed  have 
fallen 'into  general  and  well-merited 
contempt  and  disrepute.  It  is  not 
being  harsh  and  uncandid  to  allege, 
that  those  at  least  >yho  drew  up  thosd 
petitions  had  for  their  object,  either 
the  degradation  of  the  house  of  com* 
mons  if  they  received  them,  or  die 
ezcitinj;  the  clamour  and  indigna- 
tion ot  the  public  against  their  re- 
presentatives if  they  rejected  them. 
They  could  not  possibly  expect  that 
the  objects  they  professed  to  have 
in  view, — the  liberation  of  Mr- 
Gale  Jones  and' sir  Francis  Burdett, 
— ^and  the  prevention  of  such  exer- 
cise of  privilege  for  the  future,-— 
would  not  be  obtained  from  tfa^  coqa* 
mons,  unless  they  terrified  the  com- 
mons into  a  compliance  with  their 
"V^ishes.  And  how  would  the  nation 
have  been  bettered  ?-*would  it  not 
be  placed  in  an  infinitely  worse  si- 
tftation,  if  the  house  of  commons 
had  yielded  out  of  feat?— It  is 
urged  tliat  these  petitions  only  ex- 
pressed what  tlie  petitioners  felt 
towards  the  house ;  that  they 
merely  contrasted  the  conduct  of 
the  house  in  the  cases  of  lord  Cas* 
tlereagh,  the  duke  of  York,  &c. 
with  Its  conduct  towards  sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  to  prove  that  in  the 
latter  case  tbev  could  not  he  influ- 
enced solely  by  a  regard  to  their 
own  dignity  and  privileges.  But  the 
reply  to  this  mode  of  defending  the 
petitions  is    obvious  :-»No    man 

ought 
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ought  W  express  what  he  does  not 
feel ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  man 
ought  to  express  all  that  he  feels, 
and  defend  himself  dn  the  plea 
that  he  has  merely  spoken  the  truth ; 
linfess  the  truth  thus  spoken  will  be* 
fieBt  the  cause  he  espouses.  That 
In  the  case  of  the  petitioners  it 
trmiM  not,  must  appear  to  every 
reflectmg;  and  impartial  person ;  and 
certainly  the  spirit  which  the  peti- 
tions breatlie  has  too  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  spirit  which  would 
obtain  the  desired  reform  by  force, 
rather  than  not  it  all ;  and  if  so'  car- 
ried, ft  would  not  only  produce  the 
most  dreadftil  evils,  but  end  in  a 
despotism, compared  to  which,  what 
is  now  complained  of  would  be 
longed  for  as  a  most  desirable 
blessing. 

As  might  be  expected.  West- 
minster  vras  the  first  place  the 
inhabitants  of  which  met  for  ihe 
purpose  of  presenting  a  petition  to 
the  house  of  commons.  As  the 
imprisoned  member  was  one  of 
their  representatives,  and  as  popu- 
lar as  any  they  had  ever  returned 
to  parliament,  and  as  the  meeting 
took  place  a  very  few  days  after 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
while  their  minds  were  yet  warm 
wth  the  recollection  of  what  tliey 
had  just  witnessed  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  with  the  sense  of  the  in- 
dignity and  panishment  inflicted 
0n  their  beloved  member  for 
standing  up  in  defence  of  thi'ir 
rights,  which,  in  his  person,  they 
conceived  had  been  again  violated, 
*— it  is  not  surprising  if  the  senti- 
ments and  language  of  the  petition 
ihey  agreed  to  present  were  full 
pf  bitter  contempt  to  the  house  of 
commons,  At  tiie  same  time  jus^- 
|ice  requires  that  it  should  b^ 
Stated,  that  the  meeting,  though 
pcfrhaps  as  numerous  as  arty  "ever 
iissepdbled  in  P4lacp-yard|  behatcd 


with  the  utmost  order  ani  mdderit 
tion ;  so  that  their  eondoct  whHe 
assembled,  and  the  tone  and  tenor 
of  the  petitior^  to  which,  while  thus 
orderly  and  moderate,  they  hati 
agreed,  foimed  a  very  striking  con* 
trast. 

The  example  of  Westminster 
was  soon  followed  by  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  the  comnion-<:6uncil  and 
Kvery  of  London,  and  the  county 
of  Berkshire :  but  tlie  language  of 
these  petitions,  as  the  minds  ot  the 
people  began  to  cool,  and  they 
perceived  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  : determined  to  reject  all 
Such  as  were  wanting  in  respect 
and  decorum,  gradually  subsided 
into  that  which  they  found  would 
be  received;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  expressed  or  implied  tht 
unchanged  sentiments  ana  feelings 
of  the  petitioners.  To  draw  a  line 
between  such'  petitions  as  the  house 
of  commons  ought  to  receive, 
without  compromising  their  dignity 
on  the  one  hand,  or  checking  and 
CUT  tailing  unnecessarily  the  right 
of  the  subject  to  state  his  gnev- 
ance<5  and  his  wishes,  was  extreme* 
ly  difficult.  A  strong  temptation-, 
opportunity,  and  excuse,  was  held 
out  to  ministers,  by  the  unguarded 
tone  of  tlie  petitions  that  were  first 
presented,  to  shut  the  door  of  the 
house  to  all  petitions ;  and  of  this 
they  were  accused  by  the  opposi- 
tion. But  of  this  accusiftion  they 
proved  themselves  guiltless,  by  not 
opposing  such  as  preserved  deco- 
rum and  moderation  of  language  ; 
even  diough  opinions  respecting 
the  conduct  and  privileges  c^  the 
house,  equally  unfavourable  and 
decided,  were  expressed. 

Ami/lst  these  vtoleut  attacks  on 
thii  privileges  and  conduct  of  the 
hotise  of  commons,  those  who  ar- 
rogated to  themselves  exchisivcly 
tb«   title  and   hoitotir  of  being 
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firicliih  of  go?ci  iinwiiCf  stvppod  for* 
vard  to  oppose  the  popular  cla- 
mour, and  to  exhibit  to  the  nation 
at  large  a .  proof  that  mtniftevs 
snight  rank  on  their  side  the  most 
respectable;  inteUtgent,  and  impar- 
tial part  of  the  community.  But, 
ttifoTtunately  both  for  themselves 
«nd  for  minntersy  the  counter- 
«DcetiRgs  both  in  London  and  Mid- 
iMesei  were  convened  and  attend* 
«d  prineipally  by  men  who  had 
iattened  and  risen  to  optilence  by 
the  sysiem  they  came  forward  to 
defend. .  Respectable  they  certain* 
ly  were»  if  respectability  consisted 
aD>  or  was  derived  froiA,  the  pQ»> 
sessiioB  of  wealth  Bierely,  Of  in^ 
telligeiice,  neither  their  conduct 
Mr  their  resolutions  bore  any  very 
^teat  and  indisputable  fwoofs  i  and 
nnpartiality  was  har^  to  be  look- 
ed for  from  any  body  of  men,  at 
tUs  time,  in  their  decinon  on  the 
«|n«stk>n  that  wss  agrtated;  and 
certainly  not  from  men  who  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  haivc 
pointed  out  a  aneasore  of  gchrem- 
ment  which  they  ever  cefisured. 

Bvt  a  more  serious  objection  to 
these  naeeting9-«as  objeecino,  hew. 
CTcr,  which  a  knowkdge  of  the 
xiembers  who  composed  them  must 
lave  antictpated^rises  from  the 
Tery  submbsive  doctrines  which 
diey  promu^ated.  The  friends  of 
sir  Francis  Berdett  had  declared 
the  house  of  comAxms  to  be  un- 
worthy the  confidence  and  respect 
of  tiie  nation*  Those  who  con- 
vened and  attended  the  counter- 
sneetings  ran  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme: they  not  only  expressed 
the  foHest  reliance  on  the  wisdom^ 
Justice,  and  impartiality  of  pairlist* 
ment,  in  deciding  on  sA*  cases 
vhere  itsprivflegeswerecenoemed} 
hritt  ill  the  faHness  of  theit  confi- 
dence, in  the  ardour  c^  tbeit  loy- 
ittft  and  ia  tHii  wonmh  ef  thw 


indignation  against  tfa^  partisans  cf 
sir  r  rartcts  Burdett^  th^  appaafod 
disposed  to  surrender  some  of  the 
most  valuable  rights  of  Britons* 

Notuntlistandmg  all  the  effbrti 
of  the  counter- petitioners,  and  tit*, 
secrecy  with  wliich,  in  order  to  pf» 
vent  the  presence  and  interreptiea 
of  the  opposite  party,  they  conduce 
ed  their  proceedings,  their  nonik 
bers  were  comparatively  few,  and 
they  vrere  driven  from  tbeir  own 
ground.  As  these  coanter^meet^ 
mgs  were  professedly  to  cmuist 
either  of  the  livery  of  I^ondott  or 
of  the  freeholders  of  Ifiddlese^ 
those  who  had  signed  the  petitims 
against  the  ^iviWges  of  the  house 
or  commons  considered  themsel vet 
entitled,  under  one  or  other  of  these 
characters,  to  attend  and  deliver 
their  opinions.  Being  both  more 
numerous  and  more  active,  tfaej 
gained  possesskm  of  the  chair  ;.  and 
mm  \iy  which  was  meant  to  have 
proclatnEied  senthnents  and  pfofs» 
stons  of  the  purest  loyalty  and  the 
warmest  and  most  cordial  appr(rin»» 
tion  of  parliament,  issued  a;  strong 
reprobationof  tliecharacter  and  con* 
duct  of  the  counter-pedtionersy  and 
a  repetition  of  the  doctrines  diey 
b^d  met  to  deopvoee* 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
livery  of  London  it  was  resolved^ 
besides  presenting  a  petition  to  tht 
house  of  commons,  to  send  a  depo^ 
tat  ion  CO  sir  Francis  ^urdett  in  the 
Tower,  for  the  purpose  of  conumu 
nicating  to  him  the  resolutions  they 
had  pH«sed  approving  of  fais  ooe^. 
duct  in  parliament,  and  of  assqriagfr 
him  that  his  release  conid  not  be  a 
trituBph  for  the  people  of  England^ 
tmless  obtained  by  the  vindicadoa. 
and  kffal  establishment  of  those 
prinoiptes  of  the  constitution  whicl|. 
they  considered  violated  in  hi»  per^ 
son*  Addresses  to  him  were  SOM: 
afterwards  seal  from  diftrentpwnsi. 
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of  d»  kingdom ;  to.  til  of  which  he 
^eeurned  answers  expressive  of  the 
catisiaction  he  felt  in  finding  that 
his  conduct  had  met  the  approba- 
tion of  his  countryro^n^  and  of  his 
^determination  to  .persevere  with 
zealous  and  unshaken  steadfastness 
in  the  cause  of  the  people.  As  in 
his  reply  to  the  4^eputauon  from  the ' 
lirery  of  London  he  expressed  him* 
^elf  with  more  than  his  usual  mode»- 
ration,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
felly  oa  the  views  ne  wished  the 
aatian  to  entertain,  and  the  con* 
duct  he  thought  they  should  pur* 
$ae  in  order  to  regain  the  posses- 
sion and  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
•titution  in  its  ancient  purity  and 
efficacy,  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
the  substance  of  ir. 

After  advertiag  iif  a  neat  and 
expressive  manner  to  the  satisfac- 
tion he  derived  from  finding  his 
conduct  approved,*  and  assuring 
tiie  livery  that  he  regarded  his  per- 
gonal inconvenience  and  sufferings 
as  amply  repaid  by  their  thanks^ 
tad  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  causcf 
m  which  he  had  embarked^  he 
ihould  deem  no  sacrifice  too  great ; 
be  called  u^n  them  to  recollect^ 
and  constantly  to  hold  forth  both  in 
their  language  and  in  their  conduct, 
that  they  wi&ed  for  nothing  new— ^ 
diat  they  were  the  advocates  of  no 
sew  doctrines  and  principlesi^^at 
what  they  bad  set  their  hearts  upon 
'  was  the  constitution  of  their  ances^ 
'  tors,,  that  constxtudon  which  they 
had  been  taught  and  accustomed 
from  their  childhood  to  venerate 
and' to  prize  above  every  thing. 
He  had^been  censured  for  the  line 
of  conduct  which  he  had  pursued ; 
be  might  be  ia^staken  in  what  he 
bad  done;  but  he  had  done  it  from 
Aff  purest  motives,  and  from^  a 
wdl-considered  opinion  that  by 
acting  as  he  had  done  he  should 
benefit  his  countryosen.    He  cer* 


tainly  had  always  bcpt  aloof  froili 
all  party.  It  made  no  difference 
to  him  by  what  set  of  men  die  ee- 
vemment  was  conducted*  whether 
by  whigs  or  tones ;  he  looked  to 
their  measures,  not  to  their  names: 
and  provided  their  measures  were 
such  as  he  could  approve,  and  sncb 
as  would  restore  the  constitutioa* 
tlwy  should  find  in  him  a  willing 
and  zealous  supporter.  He  was  an 
enemy  to  no  one,  who  was  not  an 
enemy  to  the  constitution;  and 
whoever  hated  or  injured  it,  he 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  op* 
pose.  It  was  particularly  neces- 
sary that  the  people  should  be  uposi 
their  guard  against  the  watchwords 
of  party ;  and  that,  instead  of  in» 
quiring  vdu>  were  whigs  or  who 
were  tories,  they  should  try  pubuc 
men  by  their  measures.  It  was 
time  to  throw  aside  all  tnvidroes 
distinctions;  and  to  join  and  in* 
voke  the  assistance  of  all  honest 
men  in  de&nce  of  the  king  and 
country. 

Although  die  warrant  by  wbid) 
sir  Francis  Surdett  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  expressed  that  he  was 
to  continue  imprisoned  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  house  of  commons  i 
yet,  as  it  had  always  been  custo* 
mary  to  liberate  persons  thus  com* 
mitted  when  the  prorogation  took 
place,  that  period  was  aniiously  ex» 
pected  by  the  friends  of  the  baronet 
in  the  metropolis.  Although  his 
liberation*  merely  in  consequence 
of  ^he  prorogation  of  parliament^ 
could  not  wim  any  propriety  or  in 
any  light  be  4cemed  a  triumph,  it 
was  determined  to  celebrate  it  as 
such :  accordingly  preparations weilft 
made  tof  onduct  him  in  great  state 
from  the  Tower  to  his  house  in 
Piccadilhr:  and  so  anxious  were 
many  of  his  admirers  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  join  in  tbe 
proposed  proctsdoSi  th^t  they  actOr 
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mj  came  to  town  for  that  pur-  detain  him.  At  last  they  were  re«^ 
pose.  ^  Ittctantly  convinced  that  of  his  own 
In  expectation  of  this  event,  go*  accord  he  had  crossed  the  river^ 
▼emment  had  thought  it  pfodent  and  was  probably  by  that  ime  far 
tD  keep  all  the  military  in  or  near  advanced  on  his  road  to  Wimble* 
die  metropolis,  who  had  been  sum*  don.  Discontent  and  dissatisfac* 
aiODedwnen  he  was  arrested.  The  tion  began  to  appear  among  the 
magistrates  swore-in  an  additional  multitude ;  they  liad'  assembled,  in 
aunber  of  constables,  and  every  the  expectation  of  a  show  and  a 
sieasure  was  taken  to  preserve  the  procession,  in  which  their  favocfrite 
peace  of  the  city.  The  friends  of  public  character  was  to  appear ; 
sir  Francis  also,  apprehending  that  they  had  been  ^ed  to  understand 
the  slightest  commotion  or  violence  that  the  •  procession  was  planned 
manifested  by  the  populace  would  and  arranged  with  his  knowledge 
draw  upon  them  uie  collected  and  and  approbation,  and  that  he  had 
|»repared  military  and  chril  force,  consented  to  proceed  in  this  public 
impressed^  bv  every  means  in  their  manner  from  the  Tower ; — no  inti- 
power,  on  ,them  the  prudence  and  mation  had  been  given  to  them  that 
propriety  of  guarding  against  every  sir  Francis  had  changed  his  mind  i 
appearance  of  tumult.  All  the  the  dbappolntmeiit  came  upon 
streets  from  Piccadilly  to  the  Tower,  them  quite  unawares :— that  it  did 
through  which  the  procession  was  not  lesbd  them  to  acts  of  violence' 
to  pass,  were  crowded  with  tlibse  and  fury,  says  much  for  their 
who  meant  either  to  witness  or  to  moderation  and  good  sense ;  that 
join  in  with  it.  The  hour  at  which  it  did  not  make  an  impression  per- 
It  was  known  parliament  would  be  manently  disadvantageous  to  sir 
prorogued  was  anxiously  looked  Francis  Burdett  proves  the  strong 
for;  the  most^ effectual  methods  hold  he  had  on  their  good  opinion. 
were  taken  to  communicate  notice  Had  it  not  been  strong;,  it  must 
of  this  event  with  the  utmost  expe-  have  given  way  to  the  teelings  ez- 
dttion  from  Westminster-hall  to  the  cited  by  such  a  great  and  sudden 
Tower,  At  length  the  expected  disappointment,  which  could  not 
intelligence  arrived :  parliament  be  traced  to  any  rational  cause, 
was  prorogued ;  and  sir  Francis  Sir  Francis  Burdett  offered  an 
Burdett  was  sigain  free.  The  im-  explanation  and  defence  of  his  con- 
mense  multitude  on  Tower  hill  duct,  which  was  not  perfectly  ex- 
pressed forward  to  catch  the  ear-  plicit  and  satisfactory.  Few  of  his 
liest  glimpse  of  him.  Several  mi-  thinking  friends  will  censure  him 
nute^  elapsed  after  the  prorogation  for  not  demeaning  himself  by  be« 
bad  been  made  known  to  the  go-  coming  the  pojppet  in  such  a  ridi- 
Temor  of  the^'Tower,  but  the  baro-  culous  piece  of  pageantry  as  the 
net  did  not  appear :— such  of  his  procesuon  was';  but, iFor  not  hazard- 
£riends  as  were  nearest  the  gates  mg  the  peace  of  the  metropolis  he. 
inquired  respecting  the  cause  of  his  can  lay  in  no  claim.  There  was' 
delav.  They  were  informed  he  much  greater  probability  of  distur- 
had  left  the  Tower,  and  proceeded  bance  hrom  a  disappointed  multi- 
by  water.  At  first  they  were  irtcre-  tnde^(many  of  whom  suspected 
*  dolous ;  and  some  were  inclined  to  that  some  foul  play  of  government 
Aupect  that  it  wa<  meant  s^  to  was  the^  cavse  of  their  disappoiat- 
,          •  mem) 
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Slant )«-^Ium  if  he  bsid  jetnecl  the 
procession.  With  respect  to  that 
p^it  of  sir  Fmacis  Burdect's  ezpla- 
aatiQiiy  which  rftsts  on  the  necessity 
'  vbich  he  supposes  to  have  existed  of 
giving  the  popular  opinion  an  oppor- 
tsnity  to  display  itself,  it  is  very 
flitile,  and  wears  much  the  appear- 
siTioe  of  an  ^fter-thought.  The  po* 
iHilar' opinion  was  sufficiently  well 
Known— It  did  not  require  to  be 
brought  forward  iigain*  Besides, 
this  explanation  does  not  unfold 
his  reason  for  not  joining  in  the 
procession :  he  wished  the  popular 
opinion  to  be  made  known,  and 
therefore  he  acquiesced  in  tlie  plan 
of  a  procession  in  which  he  would 
appear  ;  but  when  the  people  were 
collected,  as  the  object  of  his  wish 
was  accomplished^  he  did  not  con» 
sider  hims^  bound  to  perform  his 
|uromise !  Surely  this  is  weak,  and 
iK>t  very  creditable*  But  the 
strongest  ground  of  blame  is  still 
10  be.  stated. '  In  order  to  show 
how  popular  he  was,  he  acquiesced 
in  a  plan,  by-  which  an  immense 
concouise  of  people  were  assem- 
bled: his  popularity  being  thus 
i(hown,'  be  disappoints  the  multi- 
Uide,  and  thus  runs  a  risk,  both  of 
lessening  his  own  popularity  and  of 
endangering  the  lives  of  his  parti- 
&iat»  .  It  is  said,  that  on  reilection 
his  friends  approved  of  his  beha- 
Tiour : — they  might,  and  probably 
did,  so  far  as  regards  his  not  joint- 
ing the  procession :  a  little  reflec- 
tion would  convince  them  that  the. 
dignity  of  their  representative  was 
thus  maintained;  and  it  is  not  Un- 
Ukely  that  by  pursuing  the  same 
train  of  thought  they  would  see 
the  whole  plan  of  the  procession  in 
its  tnip  lignt:  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  any  leflection  coidd  ap- 
^aud  or  justify  him  for  holding 
.OAt  .;he  ^0QU9$    of  doing    tbi&t 


which  they  were  convinced  wonti 
have  been  wrong  if  actuaUf 
dene. 

As  the  actions  which  sir  Francie 
Burdett  brought  in  consequence  of 
his  arrest  and  imprisonment  ane 
not  yet  decided^upon  in  the  courts 
of  law,  it  does  not  properly  fall 
i^ithin  the  province  of  our  present 
volume  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
account  of  their  nature,  or  of  the 
pleadings  which  have  already  taken 
place.  It  may  hoVvever  be  proper 
to  state  brietiy  the  nature  of  the 
actions,.Hnd  the  point  to  which  they 
were  bpought  at  the  closS  of  the 
year  1810. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  brought 
three  actions  : — one  against  the 
speaker  of  the  house  ofcommons, 
for  issuing  the  warrant  for  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment  :-r-one  ag:iinst 
the  sergeant-at-arms,  for  executing 
the  warrant  generally,  and  for 
breaking  open  the  outer  door  in 
the  execution  of  it : — and  the  third 
against  earl  Moira,  as  the  person 
who  kept  him  in  custody  in  tlie 
Tower.  When  sir  Francis  sent 
formal  notice  to  the  speaker  and 
serge»nt-at-arms  of  the  actions  be 
was  about  to  commence,  the  house 
of  commons,  after  a  good  deal  of 
deliberation  and  discussion,  ordered 
the  attorncy-eeneral  to  defend 
them.  The  plea  of  defence  in  the 
cases  of  the  speaker,  earl  Moira« 
and  the  sergeant-at-arms  so  far  ag 
the  action  against  him  is  generally 
for  executing  tlie  warrant,  is,  that 
the  warrant  being  isstued  by  theau* 
thority  of  the  house  of  commons 
was  a  legal  warrant,  and  therefore 
rendered  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment legal.  But  it  is  evident  that, 
supposing  the  legality  of  the  war** 
rant  to  be  proved,  the  legality  of 
the  mode  of  executing  it  remnias 
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general  question  znust  be  decided 
by  the  judges,  after  hearing  the 
pleadings  on  both  sides : — the  parti- 
culax  question  must  probably  go 
before  a  jury.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett'is  counsel,  therefore,^  were  an- 
xious that  the  question  respecting 
the  mode  of  execulng  the  warrant 
should  come  on  first.  The  attor- 
ney-general, on  the  other  hand, 
contended  that  the  general  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  dfecicied  before  the 
purticular    ope.  —  Lord    Ellenbo- 


rough  and  the  other  judges  coin* 
cided  with  the  attorney-general, 
upon  the  obvious  and  strong 
ground,  that  as  the  quantum  of 
damages  (if  any  are  given)  agamst 
the  sergeant-at^arms  for  breaking 
open  the  outer  door  must  greatly 
depend  upon  the  legality  or  illega- 
lity of  the  warrant  he  was  executing, 
the  general  question  of  the  legality 
or  illegality  ought  to  be  decided  in 
the  first  instance.-^Here  at  present 
the  case  stands. 


CHAPTER    Xri. 


Remarks  an  sorrn  other  Proce$Sngs  of  Parliament-^  Bill  brought  in  fy  Sir 
Samuel  Rcmilly  to  amend  the  Criminal  Lanv — attempts  no  Innovation^  bui. 
only  to  bring  back  the  Practice  to  what  it  was — The  Laws  olj/ctid  tm 
traced  whin  first  made  and  Ufig  afterwards — Statement  of  the  Niunber 
of  those  convicted  and  executed  under  themj  from  the  TV^r  1T49  0  1772;- 
from  the  Tear  180*2  to  1808 — Absurdity  of  the  Principle  on  winch  the  present 
Practice  rests;  its  bad  Consequences — Examination  of  the  Ground  on  wticbii 
is  defended — Opinions  of  Earl  Grey  and  Air.  Roseoe-on  Peace  with  BenOf* 
parte;  on  the  Terms  likely  to  be  obtained;  on  the  Hatred  of  Bonaparte  to  tint 
Countty'^ComparativeDanger  of  Peace  and  War — Duty  of  the  AofU  and 
of  tljc  Government  in  this  Crtsis^-Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mode  of 
auditing  the  PMic  Accounts — General  Remarks  on  the  Session  of  Parliim 
ment,  qhd  the  State  and  Conduct  9f  Parties— Death  and  Character  if  Mr*. 
Wtndbam» 


ALTHOUGH  the  examination 
of  the  evidence  respecting 
the  expedition  to  Walcheren;  the 
charges  that  were  brought  forward 
against  ministers,  founded'  on  that 
evidence  ;  and  the  proceedings  re- 
lative  to  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  Mr.  Gale  Jones  and  sir 
Francis  Burdett,  involving  in  them 
nbc  discussion  and  consideration  of 


the  privileges  of  parliamenty  were 
ihe'  most  prominent  and  strikinff 
topics  of  debate  in  the  house  di 
commons :  yet  there  are  other 
points^  springing  either  from  mo* 
tions  and  speeches  made  there  and 
in  the  house  of  lords,  or  from  th« 
reports  of  commktees,  that  amplf 
deserve  our  notice.  Some  of  ihlKt- 
affect  the  character  and  Mol  mA^ 

■      '   -   ft^ 
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fare  of  the  inhabitants  of  this^coun-  our    ancestors    has  great   weight' 

tfy,  as  much  as  the   subjects  we  with  many,  and  serves  to  protect 

have  already  discussed,  although  and  render  sacred  no* inconsiderable 

ihey    passed    off  with    less  noise  number  of  foolish  and  hurtful  pre- 

and  attention,  being  more  calcu-  judices,  sir  Samuel  Romilly  satis- 

lated  to  interest  the  cool  thoughts  factorily    removes    this   plea,    by 

of  the  few,  whose    judgement  is  proving,  that  when  the  acts  he  ob- 

stronger  than  their    feelings  and  jects  to,  and  others  of  a   similar 

passions :    others,    though    of  in-  nature, were  first  made,  and  indee4 

ferior  moment  and  importance,  yet  lo^g  afterwards,  they  were  regu- 

from  incidental  circumstances  do-  larly  enforced.    The  present  prac- 


nve  a  just  claim  to  our  considera- 
tion. The  first  in  importance  are 
the  clear  and  judicious  views  which 
sir  Samuel  Romilly  opened  re- 
specting the  imperfection  of  the 
CFiminSlaw  of  England.  That 
part  of  the  speech  of    earl  Grey 


tice  which  he  wished  to  sec  aside  is 
therefore  an  innovation ;  and  those 
who  oppose  hini  must  not  only 
give  up  their  favourite  argument 
about  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
but  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
those  who,  if  they  do  not  introduce. 


which  relates  to  the  possibility  of    encourage  and  support  w*hen  intro- 
making  peace  witl^  Bonaparte  may     duced,  aeviations  from  their,  laws. 


be  reckoned  next  in  interest.  Be- 
sides these,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  public  expenditure 
requires  to  be  briefly  stated  and  ex- 
amined.  - 

The  object  of  the  motion  of  sir 


It  is  no  d;£cult  matter  to  explain  ~ 
and  trace  the  gradual  softness  and 
relaxations  of  the  severe  penal  laws: 
they  were  enacted  against  stealing 
property  of  a  certarn  value,  but  this  # 
value  coXild  not  be  designated  unless 


Samuel  Romilly  was  to  repeal  cer-  by^-money  :  in  the  course  of  time, 
tain  acts  of  William  III.  Anne,  and  however,  this  money  no  longer  re- 
George  II.  which  make  the  crimes  .presented  nor  could  purchase  that 
of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  value  :  unless  therefore  the  thing 
gfoods  of  the  value  of  five  shillings ;»  stolen  was  actually,  and  not  merely 
o^  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on  board  nominally,  equivalent  to  what  the 
a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  pro-  act  originally  intended  to  protect, 
pefty  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  it  appeared  just  to  exclude  it  from 
•Capital  felonies.-  The  eeseral  the  operation  of  that  act.'  But 
gcound  on  which  he  brought  for-  when  once  acts  of  parliament  be- 
word  his  motion   was,  th<(t  these  gan  to  be  construed  and  applied 


acts  were  very  seldom  enforced ; 
and  that  many  serious  evils  resulted 
fromjthis  cause.  By  many  persons 
it  was  supposed  that  these  and  se-^ 
Vferal  other  laws  were  never  meant 
by  the  legislature  to  he  lygularly 
enforced,  but  were  placed  in  the 


differently  from  their  literal  meaji- 
ing,  greater  laxity  would  arise  on 
other  points  ;  till  at  last  they  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  form  part  of  the 
known  and  established  law  of  the 
land. 
That  these  were  not  vague  and 


statute  books  merely  as  objects  of  imaginary  speculations    and    con- 

terror,  the  execution  of  whi^h  de*  jectures,  sir  Samuel  Romilly  proved 

pended  vpen  the  discretion  of  the  by  a  reference  to  tables  of  the  con- 

ivdgQS^     As  the  argument  which  victs  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  of  the 

la  dariT<4  £iQPi  the  knpwn .  inten-  executions.    These  tables  begin  in, 

tibial  and  established  practice  of  174?%  and  go  down  to  1772.    Du- 
ring 
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mjsf  the  first  part  of  thisperiod^  be- 
tTvcen  two- thirds  and  three- fourths 
of  those  who  wire  convicjed  were 
executed;  daring  the  latter  part, 
about  one-half  only  were  executed. 
Between  1772  and  1802  ftothing 
certain  is  known  on  this  subject ; 
but  from  the  latter  year  till  1808, 
regular  tables  have  been  printed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  state :  from  these  U  is  seen  that 
a  regular  diminution  in  the  propor- 
tion ot  those  executed  to  those  con- 
victed took  place  till  the  year  1 808, 
when,  of  eighty-seven  convicted, 
©nly  three,  of  one  twenty-ninth 
part,  were  executed.  The  general 
conclusion  is,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  his  present  majesty's  reign  "  the 
number  of  convicts  executed  ex- 
ceeded those  who  were  pardoned ; 
but  that  at  the  present  time  the 
number  pardoned  very  far  exceeds 
the  number  of  those  who  are  ex- 
ecuted."— Of  thbse  who  were  thus 
convicted  but  not  executed,  it  is 
diflicult  to  ascertain  how  many 
were  guilty  of  breaking  the  acts  sir 
Samuel  Romilly  wished  to  repeal : 
but  it  may  be  collected  from  the 
tables  of  the  first  period,  between 
1749  and  1772,  that  240  persons 
were  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey 
of  shop- lifting  and  other  offences  of 
the  same  nature,  of  which  number 
no  fewer  than  109  were  executed  ; 
whereas  during  the,  latter  period, 
between  1802  and  1808,  there  were 
committed  for  trial  (the  number 
convicted  does  not  appear)  for  the 
crimes  of  stealing  m  dwelling- 
houses  and  shop-hftine  1872  per- 
sons, and  of  those  only  one  was 
executed. 

These  facts  are  amply  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  law  on  these 
points,  as  it  stands  in  our  statute 
books,  is  not  the  law  of  the  land  : 
and  certainly,  unless  the  advan- 
tages resulting  fioxn  tht^s  declaring 

IWO. 


one  law  and  acting  upon  another 
are  very  evident  and  considerable, 
the  laws  in  the  statute  bbok§  should 
be  altered  so  as  to  correspond  with 
their  execution,  and  to  bring  them 
b;i,ck  to  their  original  meaning  and 
intention.  The  groundwork  and 
principle  of  the  grand  argument  of 
those  who  approve  of  the  present 
practice  is  simply  thi^;  that  the  ac« 
tions  which  fall  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  human  laws  are  so  various, 
and  their  guilt  depends  so  much 
upon  minute  circumstances,  that  na 
fived  and  regular  punishment  can 
be  inflicted,  though  it  may  be  ad* 
judged  by  law,  .  If  the  attempt  were 
made,  the  inevitable  and  necessary 
consequence  would  be,  that  in  some 
cases  of  offence,  attended  with  ex* 
tenuating  circumstances, the  punish- 
ment would  be  too  severe  ;  \^hile 
in  other  cases  of  offence,  attended 
with  aggravating  circumstances,  it 
would  fiill  far  short  of  the  moral 
guilt  of  the  crime.  It  is  therefore 
maintained,  that  the  only  method 
of  making  guilt  and  punishment 
commensurate  in  all  cases,  is  for  the 
law  to  denounce  death,  and  for  the  • 
judges  to  be  Vested  with  the  power 
of  substituting  a  milder  sentence  if 
they  shall  deem  it  proper. 
.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
and  dangerous  than  the  genera}^ 
principle  upon  which  this  reason- 
ing rests.  If  pushed  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusion,  it  would  apf)rove 
and  introduce  a  most  sweeping  and 
comprehensive  law,  by  which  aeaih 
would  be  pronounced  against  ^U 
crimes  which  the  most  uncommon 
circumstances  of  aggravation  could 
render  deserving  it,  and  leave  the 
relaxation  of  this  severe  law  en- 
tirely to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  * 
A  still  more  striking  proof  gf  tne 
erroneous  nature  of  this  doctrine 
will  appear,  when  it  is  cotlsidered 
that  it  would  justify  fixing  by  law 
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the  lowest  degree  of  punishmetit 
for  any  crime  which  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances  wouid  ad- 
mit  of,  and  gi^e  tcr  the  king  or 
die  judges  toe  power  of*  rais- 
mg  the  punishment  to  death,  if 
the  crime  were  committed  mider 
circumstances  of  great  aggrava- 
tion. 

But  ft  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  push  to  extremky  die  principle, 
on  which  this  mode  of  legislating 
and  of  administering  the  laws  rests, 
m  order  to  point  out  its  most  ab- 
surd andmischievousconsequences: 
they  will  be  abundantly  manifest 
and  striking,  if  we  merely  reflect  on 
what  most  actually  harppen,  as  the 
laws  which  sir  Samuel  Romilly 
wished  to  repeal,  or  modify,  are  at 
present  adihinistered.  As  the 
judges  ha"^e  no  general  rules  laid 
down  by  which  the  discretion  vest- 
ed in  them  may  be  directed  •;  and 
as  pEecedent,wnfeh  serves  as  rule  in 
other  cases,  is  not  generally  or 
strictly  adhered  to  here,  it  is  im- 
possible thjtt,  there  should  be  «ny 
uniformity  in  the  execution  of  these 
laws.  The  benevolence  and  hu* 
manily  of  our  judges,  understood 
in  a  more  confined  and  limited 
sense,  will  lead  one  to  pardon 
and  another  to  punish.  Nay,  it 
k  not  merely  possible,  but  it  has  ac- 
tually happened,  that  the  very  same 
circumstances  which  by  one  judge 
have  been  deemed-  matter  of  ^xte- 
nuation,  by  anotlier  judge  h;ive 
been  viewed  as  a  high  aggravation 
of  the  crime. 

The  effects  of  such  unccrtumty 
on  that  portion  of  mankind  who 
are  deterred  from'  transgressing  the 
law  only  by  the  fear  of  punishment, 
are  crident.  Beside  the  chances  of 
^escaping,  which  must  exist  in  spite 
of  the  greatest  vigilance  of  the  offi- 
cers of  justice  and  the  strictest  at- 
teotioa  m  condttcting  the  trialj  thej 


calculate  upon  receiving,  if  actn'> 
ally  found  guHty,  the  lowest  degree 
of  punishment  ever  inflicted  on  the 
crime  they  have  committed.  Even 
though  it  has  generally  been  punished 
in  a  severe  m;mner,  yet  if  there  have 
been  instances  where  the  judge  has 
remitted  the  punishncpnt  in  a  great 
degree,-  they  eagerly  dwell  upon 
these  mstances,  ^d  calculate,  how- 
ever eiToneously,  that  their  fate,  if 
actually  condemned,  will  be  simi- 
lar. This  miscalculation  m  en- 
couraged from  their  being'  proba- 
bly ignorant  of  the  different  cirtum- 
5;tanccs  which  led  the  }udges  to 
infffct  different  degrees  of  punish- 
i^ient :  for  it  must  be  remembered^ 
as  another  evil  resulting  from  the 
present  mode  of  administering 
these  laWs,  that  though  the  general 
fact,  that  persons  have  been  found 
guilty  under  them  and  punished, 
some  with  the  utmost  severity  and 
others  in  the  slfghtest  manner,  is 
sufficiently  kiiown;  yet  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  which  indaced 
■  the  judges  to  allot  such  different 
punishments  to  the  same  crime,  are 
not  and  cannot  be  so  generally  and 
clearly  known  and  understood  by 
that, class  of  the  community  who 
are  most  likely  to  be  interested  in 
them. 

But  there  is  uncertainty,  and 
consequently  an  evil,  not  only  from 
the  different  punishments  inflicted 
by  the  judges,  but  also  from  the 
repugnance  of  tlie  prosecutor, 
witnesses,  and  even  jury,  to  par- 
take in -inflicting  apunishhient  uiey 
deem  disproportionate  to  the  crime. 
They  all  know  that  these  thefts  are 
made  capital  by  law  ;  and  though 
they  also  know  that  death  is  seldonr 
pronounced  except  where  the  cir« 
cumstances  are  very  aggravating* 
yet  as  the  judge  has  the  power  to  ' 
pronounce  death,  and  as  they  are 
Ignorant    whether    circumstances 

which 
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which  they  regard  as  highly  ezte»  able  it  is,  that  in  our  courts  of  law 
Qoating  and  favoura|)le  to  the  pri-  -  every  person  concerned  in  the  ad- 
soner,  may  be  viewed  by  him- in  the  ministration  of  justice  should  pre- 
$ame  light,  they  do  all  in  their  serve  their  oaths  inviolate,  and  not 
power  to  prevent  a  verdict  of  allow  themselves,  even  from  merci- 
Guilty  from  being  given.  Here  ful  motives,  to  do  that  which  they 
then  is  another  ground  of  uncer-  have  sworn  not  to  do  ?  • 
tainty  on  which  criminals  will  not  It  is  justly  the  boast  of  our  con- 
fail  to  build  their  hopes  of  escaping:  stitution,  that  no  person  can  be 
and  here  also  we  may  perceive  that  /punished  who  has  not  been  found 
the  evil  of  the  present  mode  of  ad-  guilty  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury :  but. 
ministering  these  laws  is  by  no  the  present  system  deprives  juries 
means  confined  to  the  criminal,  of  their  most  iift'portant.  functions, 
but  extends  itself  to  the  prosecutor,  that  of  deciding  upon  facts  on 
the  witnesses,  and  the  jury  ;  and  it  which  the  lives  of  their  fellow-sUb- 
may  even  be  suspected  that  it  may  jects  are  to  depend.  This  is  un- 
be  traced  in  the  judge  himself,  doubtedly  the  case  where  a  crimi- 
Tbe  law  expressly  declares,  that  if  nal  is  punished  with  death,  not  for 
a  person  steal  privately  in  a  shop  having  stolen  privately  in  a  shop 
goods  of  the  value  of  five  shillings ;  eoods  to  the  value  of  five  shillines, 
or  in  a  dwelling  house,  or  on  board  but  for  circumstances  attending  me 
a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  pro-  theft.  The  robbery  is  what  the 
perty  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  jury  are  bound  alone  to  consider, 
—death  shall  be  the  punishment,  and  on  which  they  rbust  pronounce 
When  therefore  a  person  is  brought  their  verdict ;  but  it  is  liot  the  rob- 
to  trial  for  any  of  these  o£Fences,  if  bery,  but  some  other  accusatioii> 
there  be  no  aggravating  circum-  with  which  the  jdry  have  no  con- 
stances,  if  the  crime  has  been  com-  cern,  and  have  given  no  opinion, 
mitted  simply  and  strictly  as' it  is  on  accoutit  of  which  the  judge  sen- 
denounced  worthy  of  death  by  the  tences  the  prisoner  to  death.  If 
law, — all  concerned,  the  prosecu-  the  law  had  made  a  distinction  be- 
tor,  the  witnesses,  the  jury,  and  the  tween  die  simple  theft  and  the 
judge  are  convinced  that  it  would  theft  attended  by  aggravating  cir- 
be  unjust  to  apply  the  law  in  this  cumstances  specified  and  defined* 
case;  and  all  of  these,  in  their  dif^  it  would  have  been  the  province  of 
ferent  characters,  are  employed  not  the  jury  to  find  whether  the  pri- 
as  they  ought  to  be,  in  putting  the  soner  was  guilty  of  the. former  or 
laws  into  forcei  but  in  endeavour-  of  die  latter  ;  and  consequently ii^ 
ing  to  evade  them.  If  there  is  would  in  that  case  have  pronounced 
confidence  in  die  judge,  from  his  a  verdict  on  the  crime,  for  which 
known  character  and  usual  prac-  the  judge  afterwards  awarded  the 
tice,  that  he  will  mitigate  the  pu-  punishment.  But  as  the  law  is  ad- 
nisbment,  the  prosecutor,  witnesses,  ministered,  the  aggravadng  or  ex- 
and  jury  will  probably  do  their  tenuating  circumstances  are  not 
duty  ;•  but  if  they  have  doubts  re^  brought  before  diem ;  and  conse- 
specting  the  sentence  which  the  quently,  whenever  the  punishment 
judge  will  pronounce,  they  will  en-  pronounced  by  the  judge  depends 
deavour,  each  in  their  province,  to  on  the  consideration  of  them,  die 
acquit  the  prisoner.  And  need  it  jury  ctmnot  justly  be  said  to  have 
be  pointed  out^  ho^  highly  desire-  givQn  anv  verdict. 

Q  2  Such 
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Such  a  $yslem  miirt   certainly  tence  of  death,  he  enumerates  thtf 

have  numerous  and  great  advan-  reasons  which  lead  him  to  itiftfct 

tages,  not  problematical  and  ob-  that  punishment  in  one  cabe,  while 

scure,  but  certain-aud  fnunifesr,  to  for  the  same  offence  as  designated 

counterbalance^   the    serious    and  by  the  law  he  had,  for  reasons  also 

alarming  evils  with  which  it  is  at-  specified,    sentenced    the  offender 

tended.     If  the  statute  book  is  con-  only  to  a  few  months  imprisonment, 

suited,  death  is  denounced  -as  the  surely  the  same  distinction  might 

punishment  of  certain   crimes:  if  be  pointed  out  prospectively   and 

the  administration  and  execution  of  paiti^ularizcd      in    written    laws, 

the  law  be  examined,  these  crimes  When-it  i?  objected  to  the  present 

are  seldom    so  punished:    if  the  system  that  it  produces  uncertainly 

cases    vfhere  .death  actually  is  in-  in  the  laws,  and  that  ciiminals  are 

flicted    are  examined,  it  is  found  led  to  hope  for  mild  punishment, 

'  that  it  IS  the  pnnisliment  tiot  of  the  because,  looking  simply  to  the  crime, 

crhnc  which  the  statute  book  says  and  not  to' the  circumstances  at- 

shall    be    so   punished,^   and     for  tending  the  commission  of  it,  tliey 

which  the  accused  was  professedly  generally  perceive  a  mild  punish- 

tried,  but  of  a  crime  not   recog-  ment  inflicted,  it  is  generally  an- 

jifsed  by  the  statute  book,  not  oih»  swered,  that  there  is  m  fact  no  uij- 

cially  before  the  judge  or  jury,  and  certainty  ;   for   that  the    same  or 

onwhich  the  latter  have  pro'iounced  nearly  the  same  punishment  is  al* 

no  verdict.  ways  pronounced  against  the  same 

,  The  ground  on  which  this  mode  offence,  considered  with  relation  to 

of  procedure  is  defended  is  by  no  all  the  circumstances  attending  it, 

means  firm  and  tenable.  It  is  main-  If  then  the  circumstances  attending 

tained  by  its  most  able«  advocates,  privately  stealing  ma  shop  goocfs 

that  "the  selection  of  proper  objects  of  the  value  of  nve  shillings,  which 

for  capital  punishment  principally  uniformly   in   the   opinion    of  the 

depends  upon  circumstances  which,  judges  render  it    proper  to    pro- 

ihowever  easy  to  perceive  in  each  nounce  tlie  full  punishment  of  the 

particular  case  after  the  crime  is  law,    are  so   clearly  known,   that 

ceonmitted,  it  is  impossible  to  enu-  tliey  can  be  pointied  out  after  the 

merate  or  define  bcibrehand,  or  to  act  is  done,  it  certainly  cannot  be 

ascertain,  however,  with  that  legal  difficult  to  express  them  in  words 
exactness  which  is  requisite  in  legal '  before  the  act  is  committed, 

description."     It  is   therefore   ar-  The  judges  indeed  may  differ 

^  gued,  thgt  it  is  not  only  proper  but  with  regard  to  the  attending  cir- 

absolutely    necessary    to    leave  a  cumstanccs  which  render  the  ciime 

larg«  discretionary  power  with  the  deserving  of  death ;  but  there  can 

jadges ;  but  if  the  judges  can  ex-  be  no  difficulty  in  learning  what 

ercise  this  discretion  accordirg  to  they  are    in  tlie  opinion  of  clch 

•finy  fixed  rules  ;  if  they  always  in-  judge.     The  U?gislature   therefore 

fiict  the  punishment  denounced  by  have  only  to  weigh*  them  well,'  to 

the  law  when  there  are  certain  cir-  select  such  as  th^  tliink  deserve 

ctimstances  of  aggravation,  Mhese  this  punishment,  and  to  prontjunce 

circumstances  might  be  stated  in  by  the  law  that  such  will  be  inflict- 

the  stamte  book,  and  there- made  to  cd,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  di$- 

Tcgulate  and  define  the  punishment,  cretion    of  the    judges.     If  there 

It,  when  the  judge  pronounces  ben-  were  no  written  law  respecting  the 

crimes 
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crimes  now  under  consideration, 
the  law  of  the  ,land  would  be  col* 
Iccted  from  the  practice  of  the 
courts.  In  this  case,  a  great  deal  of 
the  evil  now  cotfiplained  of  would 
be  done  away ;  for,  when  the  pu- 
nishment inflicted  was  state3,.  every 
part  of  the  crime  which  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  judge  rendered  that 
punishment  necessary  and'  just,' 
would  also  be  stated  ;  and  conse^ 
<)uently  the  crime  and  tlie  punish- 
ment would  be  more  clearly  an^ 
accurately  t:ohnected  than  they  are 
at  present,  from  the  variance  be- 
tween our  statute  book  and  the 
practice  of  our  courts  of  justice. 

The  principle  upon  which    the 
present  system  is  defended  is  sound 
and  good,  When  not  pushed   too 
&r.    It  assumes  that  there  must  ne- 
cessarily be  great  variations  in  the 
degree  of  guilt,  arising  from  cir- 
cumstances too  minute  and  nume- 
rous to  be  entered  in  the  statute 
book  i  and  that  therefore  a  discre- 
tionary power  must  be  lodged  with 
the  judges.     There  are  undoubted- 
ly two  evils  to  be  avoided  if  possi- 
ble ;  or,  if  one  most  be  encountered, 
the  lesser  must  be  chosen.     On  the 
pne   hand,  the  filling  the    statute 
book  with  all  the  shades  of  guilt ; 
vrhich  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
impossible  to  express,  and-  where 
possible,  it  would  tend  to  create 
obscurity  and  confusion.  ^  On  the 
other  hajid,  the  making  the  law 
uncertain  and  undefined,  and  de- 
pendent upon  those  who  execute 
and  administer  it.    But  it  certainly 
does    not  follow,  because  minute 
distinctions  of  guilt  ought  not  to 
fill  the;statute  book,'  that  therefore 
those  distinctions  which   vary  the 
punishment  from  a  few  montlis  im- 
prisonment to  death  may  not  pro- 
perly find  a  place  in  it  ;.nor,  be- 
cause the  judges  \u:e  intrusted  with 


a  discretionary  power, which  ranges 
between  tl\p  different  degrees  of  the 
same  iiml  of  punishmept,  that  tfiey 
ought  tlierefore  to  be  left  at  liberty 
to  pronounce  either  the  slightest  or 
the  highest  punishment.  Every 
thing  relating  to  crime  or  punish- 
ment that  can  be  clearly  expressed 
and  defined  by  words  ought  to  be 
fixed,  and  form  part  of  the  laws  of 
the  country ;  only  minute  shades  of 
guilt  or  punishment  should  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  unfixed'  and  un- 
known. 

We  have  been  induced  to  dwell 
thus  long  and  fully  on  this  subject : 
its  importance  is  ^reat;  and  though 
sir  Samuel  RomiUy  anfortanatdf  ' 
did  not  succeed  in  rendering  our 
criminal  jurisprudence  more  con- 
sonant to  common  sense,  justice, 
and  sound  policy ;  yet  it*  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  arguments  he 
brought  forward  (a  brief  sketch  of 
which  we  have  attempted)  will  ulti- 
mately triumph  over  all  opposition ; 
,  ^nd  that  the  reproach  so  tauntingly 
urged  by  foreigners,  when  we  boast 
of  our  constitution,  will  ere  long  be 
done  away.  * 

Of  the  various  topics  which 
formed  the  speech  -of  earl  Greyon 
^  the  state  of  the  nation,  to\vardslhe 
close  of  the  session  of  parliament, 
some  have  been  already  inciden- 
tally discussed  in  the  observations 
we  offered  on  dip  privilege^  of  the 
house  of  commons;  and  others 
would  lead  us  into  too  long  a  di« 
\  gression.  One  parfof  it,  however, 
deserves  our  serious  attention.  It  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  possibility 
of  making  i^ace  with  Bonaparte  ; 
^^-on  this  part,  therefore,  we  aliall 
offer  a  few  remarks. 

There  can  be  only  two  substan-% 
tial  ^d  good  reasons  for  a  nation 
prosecuting  a  war  in  which  it  may 
bt  engaged  ;^-<otiet  fpora  the  well- 
'   2 '3  founded 
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founded  expectation  that  the  object 
for  whidh  it  engaged  in  it  may  be 
attained ; — the  ouier,  because  the 
enemy  will  not  accecje  to  a  safe  or 
honourable  peace.  If  it  is  asked» 
Why  are  we  at  war  with  Bonaparte  ? 
few  people  now  will  be  found  who 
will  reply,  Because  we  hope  to  ol> 
tain  any  of  ihe  objects  for  which 
we  first  commenced  it.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Inten^st  of 
England  would  be  promoted,  if  the 
French  could  be  stripped  of  tlieir 
conquests  and  driven  within  their 
ancient  limits  ;  if  Europe  could  be 
placed  in  that  situation  in  all  re- 
spects in .  which  she  was  prior  to 
the  French  revolution :  buX  of  this 
vrho  now  can  entertain  the  slightest 
hope  ?  must  not  most'  who  reflect 
on  the  events  of  the  last  twenty 
years  be'convinced  that,  by  con- 
tinuing the  war  against  the  French, 
we  are  more  likSy  to  extend  and 
establish  than  to  narrow  or  weaken 
their  power  ?  If  we  look  to  the  pro- 
spect or  chance  of  wearing  out  her 
muinces,the  hope  is  nearly  equally 
weak.  At  one  time,  indeed,  she  was 
pronounced  to  b^e  in  the  very  gulf 
of  bafikruptcy ;  but  this  prophecy, 
like  those  which  were  indulged  in 
respecting  the  defeat  of  her  armies 
and  the  subjugation  of  her  teiTi- 
tpries,  has  vanished  into  air. 

Of  injuring  her  then  by  war  there 
18  little  probability.  Let  us  inquire 
whether,  during  the  continuance  of 
it,  we  are  likely  to  suffer  from  her 
power  acting  either  against  our 
iinances  or  our  territory.  It  is 
plain  that  our  expenses  must  in- 
crease as  the  contest  is  prolonged, 
and  that  consequently  our  taxation 
and  burdens  will  be  augmented. 
Although  it  would  be  impossible 
to  foretell  how  much  the  industry, 
capital, and  skill  of  this  country  can 
enable  it  tp  bear  j  y«t  there  certain* 


ly  must  be .  limits  td  its  powers  of 
endurance ;  and  the^^e  limits  must 
as  certainly, be  reached'  if  the  war 
continues :  that  these  limits  may  be 
much  contracted  by  the  efforts  of 
the  ^emy  to  exclude  us  from  the 
continent,  there  can  also  be  no 
doubt.  Leaving,  however,  for  the* 
present,  the  consideration  of  the 
question  in  this  point  of  view,  let 
us  turn  to  the  examination  of  the 
probability  of  the  power  of  France 
injuring  us  by  acting  directly 
against  our  territofy.  It  may  be 
said,  that  as  we  cannot  strip  her  of 
her  conquests  on  the  continent,  nei* 
ther  can  she  encounter  us  at  sea  i 
and  that  while  we  are.  superior  to 
her  there,  our  territories  are  safe": 
but  it  should  always  be  remember* 
ed,  that  to  reach  this  country,  a 
naval  victory  is  not  absolutely  ne« 
cessary  ;  that  the  end  of  the  French 
will  be  answered  if  they  can  elude' 
our  fleets.  We  by  no  means  sup- 
pose that  if  the  French  were  land<« 
ed  in  any  part  of  the  British  domi* 
nions  they  would  succeed  in  esta* 
blishing  themselves ;  they  woul<l 
undoubtedly  be  expelled  or  de« 
stroyed  by  the  valour  of  our  sol- 
diers  and  of  the  nation  at  large. 
But  a  little  reflection  will,  convince 
us  that  much  mischief — ^mischief 
that  would  not  be  soon  or  easily 
remedied— would  inevitably  result, 
even  if  ihey  gained  a  footing  for 
a  very  short  time  on  British  ground* 
We  are  now  inquiring  into  tlie  pro- 
■  bable  and  also  the  possible  events 
that  might  result  from  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war»  W^  can  enter- 
tain little  or  no  hope  of  essentially 
injuring  France,  of  driving  her 
within  ner  ancient  limits,  or  even 
of  preventing  her  from  eiecQtin|r 
her  future  plans  of  ambition  anct 
conquest*  We  may  rest  assured 
that  she  will  unite  the  continent 

against 
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jR^ftinst  ODT  comnvrce  at  least,  even 
if  she  should  fail  in  gaining  \ts  as- 
sistance in  a  more  direct  and  invo; 
terute  system  of  hostility.  She 
has  already  injur<*d  our  commerce, 
and  consequently  weakened  cur 
ability  of  supporting  and  continue 
■ing  the  war  ;  aind  sne  may  succeed 
an  her  attempts  at  invasion  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  shake  that  credit  and 
confidence  on  which,  from  oiir 
paper  cicculation,  our  comm^ce 
.and  prosperity  are  mainly  founded. 
&uch  then  is  tlie  state  of  the  case  :*«• 
the  war  in  which  ,we  are  engaged, 
like  all  wars,  is  an  evil;  and  it  is 
an  evil  which  promises  to  be  eoun- 
terb^anced  by  no  good  ;  which 
can  hardly  injure  our  enemy  in  an 
essential  degree,  but  which' must 
injure  u$  more  than  it  has  done, 
axid  which  may  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences.  Why  then  do 
we  continue  it  ?  Because,  it  is  con- 
tended, although  it  holds  out  no 
prospect  of  good,  although  it  is 
felt  as  a  serious  and  growing  evil, 
and  may  poaibly  ruin  this  country, 
yet  peace  with  France  would  be  a 
still  greater  evil,  and  woul'd  in  all 
probability  be  followed  by  that  sub/- 
j  ligation  which  has  been  stated  as 
merely  the  possible  consequence  of 
the  war. 

This  train  of  reasoning  rests  on 
^'hat  few  will  be  disposed  t(^  quesf 
tion;— that  the  hatred  of  Bonu- 
parte  to  this  country  is  always  ac-  • 
live,  paramount  to  every  other 
passion  of  consideration,  and  so 
deeply  rooted  that  it  will  sink  with 
him  to  the  grave.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, he  does ; — ^whether  he  conti- 
nues the  war,  or  consents  to  make 
peace ;  whether,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  terms  he  grants  be  favourable 
or  otherwise ;— all  is  directed  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  grand  object — 
towards  the  gratincatio^  of  his 
ina^ter  passioii.    It  may  be  urged, 


that    all  governments  are    alike; 
that  they  keep  the  peace  they  have 
made  no  longer  than  it  is  their  ti^ 
terest  to  keep  it ;  that  as  soon  as 
they  think  they  shall  be  benefited 
by  the  renewal  of  war,  some  plaa- 
sible  pretext  is  laid  hold  of  to  re- 
commence hostilities.     But  there  is 
this  %^'Ji^  difference  between  iot^, 
mej;  governments  and  Bonaparte; 
—in  their  wars  with  each  other* 
neither  their  malice  nor  their  anv- 
bition  looked  so  high  as  the  ruin  or 
absolute  conquest  of  th^ir  raemy • 
Besides,  it  seldom  happened  that 
&ny  particular  goverfiment  had  on* 
ly  one  antagonist  against  which  k 
directed  its  schemes  and  powers ; 
and  above  all,   while  it  was  thw 
employed,  there  were  other  states 
against  which  in  its  turn  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  guard.     But  Bonaparte 
now  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  anf 
grand  and  ultimate  object  in  view; 
but  the  ruin  of  this  country;  all 
that  remains  for  him  to  accomplish 
on  the  continent  is  with  that  end» 
and  he  lies  under  no  necessity  to 
guard  his  owi^  power,  while  he  is 
aiming  a  blow  at  the  existence  of 
Brit^iin.       In  all    these  respects, 
thei^fore,  the  relative  situation  of 
this  country  and  France  at  present 
is  very  different  from  what  it  ever 
was  before,  or    whatever  existed 
between  any  two  inimical  state^.-^ 
The    interest    of   a    natitm    may 
ciiange,   or  may  be  viewed  in  a 
different  light  by  its  rulers ;  even, 
the  ambition  of  its  sovereign  may 
be  directed  to  a  diflFerent  object : 
but  it  is  seldom  that  malice  and 
hatred  change  or  forget 'their  ob- 
ject ;  and  when  ambition  and  sup* 
posed  interest,  whetted  and  inflam- 
ed by  these  passions,   have  com- 
passed all  but  the  object  that  ex* 
cites  them,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
or  expected  that>they  will  die  away 
or  forsake  their  purpote, 

Q  4  Here 
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•     Here  then  the  two  parties  are  at  in  those  measures  which  he  jud^ 

issue.  They  both  agree  in  the  dan-  "will  accoiziplisli  this  object ;  and  be 

gers  of  a  continued  war;  in  the  has  repeatedly   declared    that    he 

4otal  want  of  probability  that  i^  will  maVe  no  peace  till  it  is  secured* 

'"will  reduce  and  curb  the  power  of  His  langu<tgf  is  not  here  ambigu* 

Bonaparte;  and- in  his  deep^  and  ous:->«-by'thefreedomof  theseas^he 

perseyering    hatred    against     this  nieans  that  neutral  vessels  should 

country :    but  they  differ  on  one  in  time  of  war  protect  the  cargoes 

^  «Sfiential  point.     Earl  Gvej  in  his  they  carry^  and  thu«  that  our  su» 

speech  maintains  that  we  shall  be  periority  at  sea  should  be  of  little 

2nore  secure  by  being  at  war  th^n  avail.     Let  us  consider  for  a  mo>- 

at  peace  with  Frihce  imder  her  ment  wliat  would  be    the  conse- 

present  government  :-^in  this  senti-  quence*  in  case  of  a  new  war*  if 

znent  be  is  probably  joined  by  the  the  freedom  of  tlie  seas,   in  this 

f -eater  part  of  the  nation.     Mr.  sense  of  the  words,  were  establi^h- 

oscoe,  a  iiaxne  dear  to  liberty 9  to  ed,     Bonaparte^  indeed,  does  not 

patriottsm,  and  to  literature,  stre-  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the  na- 

nuously  opposes  this  opinion  :  he  vies  of  neutral  powers  should  assist 

does  not  deny  the  hatred  of  Bona-  in  fighting  his  ^battles  ;  but  he  de- 

parte  against  this  c6untry  ;  -that  in  mands  that  the  means  of  carrying 

aU  he  does,    in  all  the  plans  he  on  the-  war  should  be  conveyed  to 

•forms,  he  looks  to  the  accomplish-  France  by  their  merchant  ships  ;— 

ment  of  its  ntin ;  but  he  maintains  that,  >^'hile  he  should  have  it  in  his 

that  there  is  siili  less  ^danger  from  power  to  harass  and  cripple  our 

peace  than  war.  trade  and  commerce,  the  trade  an4    - 

Earl  Grey's  opinion  is  grounded  commerce  of  his  subjects  should 

on  this  ;rT-either'that  Bonap4f  te  will  sail  under  the  sacred  flag  of  a  neu- 

pot  msike  peacjC  with  this  country,  tral  sliip: — ^but  are  there  now,  or 

pnless  the  terms  are  uot  only  dis-  can  there  be,  any  neutral  nations  in 

honourable  but  fatal  to  our  inter-  Europe  ?    Bonaparte  djaring  this  or 

ests ;  or  that,  if  he  does  accede  to  any  succeeding  yrar  niay  declare 

more  favourable  terms,  a  period  of  that    Denmark,    or   Sweden,    or 

peace  will  enable  him  to  raise  such  Russia  aie  neutral  states,  and  that 

a  navy,  as  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  therefore  their  flags  ought  to  prpv 

pew  warr-*which  wlien  this  grand  tect  ail  cargoes,  to  whomsoever  be- 

.pbject  is  effected  lie  yrill  immedi-  longing :  but  would  not  the  fact 

^ly  provokcr-will  be  fit  to  cope  be,  if  tliis  were  granted,  tliat  the 
with  the  navy  Df  Britain.     In  sup--  trade  and    commerce  of   France 

port  of  the  first  pointrr-that  Bo-  would  be  carried  in  ships  actually, 

a^aparte  will  not  make  peace  unless  though    not  nominally,     Frendi  ? 

the  tjerms  are  dishonourable*  and  It  is  sometimes  urged  in  defence  of 

j^ven  fatal  topur  interests, — the  con-  the  proposition,  that  neutral  ship^ 

stant  language  and  all  the  decrees  should  have  the  liberty- of  convey- 

i^hat    have    proceeded    froni    the  ing  the  goods  ef  belligerents,  that 

Frep.ch.  einperor  ar.e  appealed  to.  each  belligerent  party  would  then 
i'he  freedofn  of  |;he  seas  he  has  re-    be  benefited.     To  this  it  is  very 

gularly  declared  to  be  the  object  properly  answered,  that  as  Britain  ' 
ipf  hfs  W^T  v^ith  Britain:    hp  has    pan  ponyey  and  protect  her  own 
fralied  upon  and  compelled  tlie  con-    good^,»  she  wguld  reap  no  beneQt, 

jjnent  of  £)ij:ope  to  join  yf'iih  hijn  from  \ii\\  plaa:::^ahd  i^ow  i\  piay 
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1»e  addedt  that  m  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  Europe^  the  plan 
would  protect  part  of  Bonaparte's^ 
ships,  under  ihe  denomination  >  of 
neutrals ;  and  as  they  were  his, 
Britain  could  not,  even  if  she  wi^- 
'  ed  it,  employ  them  for  the  convey* 
ance  of  her  goods.  Nearly  the  • 
same  train*  of  argument  will  apply 
to  another  article,  on  which  it  is 
supposed  Bonaparte  will  insist  if 
he  makes  peace, — ^that; neutrals  shall 
convey  to  enemy's  pprts  the  pro* 
dttce  of  their  own  soil  or  manufac- 
tures, of. whatever  kind  it  may  be« 
As  far  as  Europe  is  concerned, 
as  there  are  in  fact  no  neutrals, 
it  could  not  be  admitted: — with 
respect  to  America,  this  article 
with  some  modification^  might  be 
granted : — ^the  former  certainly  , 
could  not. 

If,  therefore,  Bonaparte  should 
insist  on  these  or  other  terms,  the 
object  and  consequence  of  which 
would  be  to  deprive  us,  even  in 
part,  of  that  maritime  power  and 
those  maritime  priviUges  which  we 
now  enjoy,  certainly  no  peace  could 
be  made  with  him.     But  it  is  said 
that 'the  terms  on  which  he  or  Any 
othct  belligerent  would  be  willing 
to   make,  peace    cannot    fairly  be 
judfi^d  of  by  the  language  held 
during  war;    and  that  no  peace 
would  ever  be  made  or  attempted, 
if  it  was  not  taken  for  granted  that 
such  language  was  tiot  more  the 
language  of  torm,  circumstances,  or 
menace,    than  of  fixed  and    un- 
changeable   purpose;    and    that, 
even  when  sincere  at  the  time  it 
was  held,   it  was  frequently  and 
.  necessarily  changed  when  the  bd- 
ligei:ent  powers  came  to  treat  for 
peace.   .  It  would  be  wrong,  there- 
fore, it  is.  said,  to  forswear  all  at- 
tempts at  negotiation,  because  our 
/enemy,  a  man  of  violent  temper, 
1)^4  declared  he  wpul^  na^c.  }}o 


peace,  unless  on  terms  to  whicb 
this  nation  could  not  accede.  The 
attempt  at  least  should  be  made : 
if  these  terms  are  then  brought  for- 
ward and  insisted  upon*  the  attempt 
must  be  given ,  up ;  but  the  nation 
•will  then  be  convinced  that  theie 
is  no  alternative  but  war,  and  con- 
sequently submit  to  its  privations 
and  burdens  with  cheerfidness. 

So  far  those  who  oppose  earl 
Grey  appear  to  have  the  strongest 

ground*  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
arm  would  result  from  negotia- 
tion. It  would  certainly  fail,  it  rs 
said.  But  a  nation  must  b.e  bene- 
fited in  every  respect,  and  better 
prepared  for  war,  which  takes  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  proving  that 
it  is  desirous  of  peace.  When,  how- 
ever, we  come  to  the  other  suppo- 
sition, tliat  peace  would  be  dan- 
gerous, even  if  more  favourable 
and  honourable  terms  than  have 
been  hitherto  supposed  were  grant- 
ed; those  who  prefer  war,  as 
placing  us  further .  without  the 
reach  of  Bonaparte'  than  peace 
would  do,  stand  on  the  firmest 
ground.  It  should  always  be  re- 
collected, in  considering  and  argu- 
ing this  most  momentous  question, 
-  tliat  the  whole  train  of  reasoning, 
on  both  sides,  proceeds  on  the  sup* 
position  that  Bonaparte  is  set  upon 
the  destruction  en  tliis  country. 
Keeping  this  consideration  in  view, 
let  us  state  and  examine  the  argu- 
ments and  reasonings  of  the  opposite 
parties. 

By  those  who  advocate  tlie  cause 
of  peace,  it  is  contended,  that  war 
is  the  element  most  favourable  to 
the  power  and  most  consonant  to 
the  wishes  and  die  plans  of  Bona**' 
parte;  tliat  in  tliis  element  the 
martial  spirit  and  skill  of  the  French 
have  been  produced,  nurtured,  and 
brought  to  tlieir  present  tremen- 
dous state  j  and  tli^tt  it  js  not  to  l)e 
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expected  that  they  wiH  cease  to  be 
warlike  or  dan^rous,  while  the 
tame  causes  which  produced  that 
spmt  and  skill  continue  to  ejcist 
and  operate.  Allow  thenri  but  for 
a  few  years  to  taste  the  repose  and 
Uessings  of  peace,  and  their 
thoughts  and  habits  will  turn  aside 
frona  their  present  direction  and 
bearing  :-^they  will  gradually  lose 
the  desire  and  the  ability  to  engage 
in  martikl  achievements,  and  r&> 
sume  the''  character  which  they 
possessed  before  the  reyolutioii. 
The  indolence^  the  favouritisni/ 
and  all  the  eorruptioiis  of  an  old 
goTemmenty  will  gahi  a  footing 
among  them ;  so  that,  even  if 
^hey  snould  recommence  hostilities, 
they  will  no  longer  possess  those 
qualities  which  have  procured  them 
saccess  :^t  will  then  be  one  go- 
vernment opposed  to  another  with- 
out any  superiority  on  either  side, 
in  point  of  ability,  enterprise,  or 
skill.  At  present,  the  continu- 
ance of  war  has  prolonged^  much 
beyond  its  natural  •  limit  of  extst- 
ence>  those  vigorous  powers  which 
the  revolution  first  breathed  into 
the  French  nation.  While  Bona- 
parte  has  the  hope  of  conquest  and 
victory,  he  wiJl  bring  forward  none 
bat  men  of  talents  and  skill :  while 
theie  is  a  demand  for  such,  and 
they  are  so  highly  rewarded,  they 
will  be  produced.  JBut  let  peace 
be  restored,  Bonaparte  wi)l  neg- 
lect talents  no  longer  necessary  to 
Jiim ;  and  circumstances  no  longer 
existing  to  produce  and  reward 
them,  they  will  be  difficult  to  be 
foand«  In  shorty  if  you  wish  to 
deprive  France  of  her  formidable 
character;  and  to  reduce,  not  the 
extent  of  her  territories,  but  her' 
pofwef-  of  further  mischief,  so  that 
she  may  be -more  nearly  on  a  level , 
witii  other  governments,  make 
peace  with  her,  and  trust  to  it  to 


do  that  which  vmr  has  too  fataBf 
been  proved  incapable  of  effecting. 
To  this  it  is  replied,  by  those  who 
argue  against  peace  with  Frances 
that  this  advice  might  have  been 
applicable  and  useful  to  the  conti- 
nental governments  before  they 
were  completely  subdued;  but  that 
it  is  wholly  inapplicable,  and  would 
if  acted  upon  be  highly  prejudicial 
to  Britain.  They  might  have  been 
benefited  by  peace,  if  it  had  re* 
dUced  and  weakened  the  martial 
spirit  and  power  of  prance ;  and 
as,  if  they  were  at  peace  with  her, 
she  would  have  had  no  opportuni- 
ty of  employing  her  armies,  it  is 
probable  that  these  effects  would 
have  followed.  But  it  is  other«> 
wise  when  the  question  is  between 
Britain  and  France ;— they  may  be 
at  peace,  and  still  the  French  ar- 
mies may  be  employed :  they  may 
be  at  war,  and  the  French  military 
spirit  may  languish  fer  want  of  em- 
ployment.  The  continental  powers 
might  have  benefited  by  peace, 
because  peace  would  have  sent  the 
French  soldiers  to  their  homes, 
would  have  converted  the  greater 
paVt  of  .them  into  industrious  agri- 
culturists or  nianufacturers,  and 
thus  would  have  gradually  worn 
away  their  warlike  habits:  but  i% 
may  well  be  questioned  whether 
Britain  would  benefit  by  peace, 
when  ii  is  considered  that  without 
peace  Bonaparte  cannot  train  up 
sailors  or  establish  a  marine.  .In 
the  former  case*  peace  would  have 
rendered  France  less  capable,  and 
perhaps  less  desirous,  of  renewing 
the  war ;  in  die  latter  case,  the  re- 
verse would  take  place.  Bona^r 
parte  can  do  nothing  againstBritain 
without  a  navy;— he  can  do  no* 
thing  against  her  commerce,  which 
he  knows  is  the  source  of  her 
f power;  against  her  dotninion  of 
the  8ea%  which  is  the  object  of  his 
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ambition  and  envy ;    towards  the    contest  with  a  spirit    worthy  of 
invasion  and  destruction  of  these    Britons.     Nothing  can  b^  accossy 

islands,  which  are  the  passions-that  plished  while  the  nation  is  filled 

lie  nearest  his  heart.     If,  therefore,  with  apathy^  or  distrustful  of  itt 

peace  is  made,   ic  must  be  made  rulers:    every   people   will    fight 
with  this  belief,  that  it  will  be  se»    againit    a   foreign  .  yoke,    though 

dolously  employed  by  the  enemy  their  own  government  be  inimical 

to  tr<un  up  his  sailors  an4  establish  to  liberty,  and  possess  no  hold  upon 

a  navy:— it  may  be  a  period  of  re-  them  but  that  which  springs  from 

laxation,    a  breathing  time  from  its  being  their  own ;  but  bow  much, 

hostile  feelings,    and   fears,    and  more    bravely   and    perseveringlf 

schemes,  for  us  i  it  will  be  noi^  to  will  they  fight,  if  the  government 

Bonaparte.      Where    then  would  they  fight  for  is  not  only  their  own^ 

be  the  advantages  that  we  should  but  that  in  which  they  delight  and 
reap  from  peace  f^i^The  soldiers  of   feel   confident-^that  which    diey 

France  might  be  disbanded,    but  know  they  have  reason  to  bless  fof 

his  sailors  would  be  more  nume*  all  the  happiness  they^enjoy  ! 

reus;    the  fo^mtr  might   forget  Of'^e  reports    of  committees 

their  disciplii^  and  skill ;  but  the  that  were  laid  before  the  house  of 

latter  would  become  more  expert,  commons  this  session,  there  are  two 

Even  if  we  lool^  to  ;v  diminution  of  which  deserve  attention ;— the  fifth 

oar  expense,  this  would  necessarily  report  from  the  committee  on  the 

be  trifling :  we  must  be  in  peace,  as  public  expenditure;  and.  the  report 

if  we  every  moment  eiLpected  war :  presented  by  the  committee  who 

|>lind  would  be  the.polipy  which  were  appointed  to  inquire^ into  the 

should  dictate  a  reduction  of  opr  state  o^^  the  bullion  in  the  kingdom^ 

expenditure  to  the  peace  establish-  Th^  subject  of  the  latter  is  of  such 

ment,  while  ^^t  peace  was  with  great  consequence;  the  facts  it  de»  • 

Bonaparte,  velops,  the  arguments  and  opinioaf 

The  prospect  is  indeed  dreadful ;  it  holds  forth,  and  the  plan  it  re* 

but  it  is  pne  to  which  we  ought  to  commends,  are  in  themselves  so  in* . 

make  up  our  minds.     It  is  now  timately  connected  with  the  pro* 

useless  to  inquire  by  whose  fault  sperityofthe  country,  and  gave  rise 

we  were  brought  into  this  awful  to  such  extensive  and  elaborate  dis« 

predicament  $  but  it  will  be  advan-  cussion ;  and  the  subject^  besides.  It 

taeeotis  to  examine  it  in  all  its  dan-  so  intricate  and  so  little  understood^ 

per»  to  accustom  ourselves  to  view  that  we  shall  reserve  the  abstract 

It  with  steady  and  undaunted  eye,  of  it,  and  such  remarks  as  we  ma^ 

that  we  ipaT  ^ee  clearly  where  our  deeip  it  necessary  to  offer,  for  a 

hopes  of  safety  lie,  and  what  sa-  distinct  chapter.      The  report  of 

crifice9  will  be  requiredof  us  if  we  the  committee  on  public  expendi- 

expect  to  come  out  of  the  contest  ture,  though  important,,  does  not 

victorious.      On  the  part '  of  the  require  such  ^etaile^  analysis  or 

government,  are  requisite  the  most .  examindtion. 

rigid  and 'systematic  ctconomy,  and  This  report  is  divided  into  two 

the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  parts.  In  the  first  part  several  in- 

will  gain  and  ensure  the  confidence  stances  of  default  and  delinquency, 

and  support  of  the  people,  and  in*  in  the  misapplicationandembeBzle- 

doce  them  to  arm  themselves  for  ment  of  public  mone^,   are  laid 

t^  ^mhc^iaisg    sufferings  ao4  ^f^  i  ^^  ^  comnuttee  express 

^  their 
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their  opinion  that  great  tempration  methods,  in^the  public  offi<;.es  tlic 
and  opportunity  to  the  commission  old  forms  are  still  adhered  to ;  and 
of  similar  offences  are  afforded,  by  a  dislike  to  innovation  has  been 
the  very  loose,  inaccurate,  and  ir»  allowed  to  operate,  where  it  could 
regular  manner  in  which  the  ac-  operate  only  to  the  disadvantage  of 
counts  w^ere 'audited/  This  natu-  the  community.  Forms,  it  may- 
rally  directed  their  attention  to  the  be  said,  are  absolutely  necessary: 
constitution,the^uties,and  tbeprac*  —they  are  so,  however,  Bieiely  be- 
tfce  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  cause  by  adhering  to  them  the 
v^ho  were  appointed  to  audit  the  reality  is  obtained  aad  secured ; 
public  accounts,  and*  to  examme  but  where  they  retard  and  perplex, 
them  in  a  speedy,regular,  and  cffec-  instead  of  expediting  and  si5»ipl\fy- 
tual  manner,  *  ing  t>ubiness,  they  should  be  given 
In  the  second  part  of  the  fifth  up.  In  the  mode  of  tra;isactiag 
report,  the  Toromittec  proceed  to  business  which  our  merchants  fol- 
point  out  the  principal  (Refects  low,  there  is  no  want  of  order ; 
which  appear  to  them  .to  exist  in  t>o  disregard  to  any  necessary  or 


the  mode  of  examining  and  audit- 
ing accounts  in  thfe»  audit  office. 
They  justly  remark,  that  as  nmch 
inconvenience  and  injury  to  the 
public  service  and  interests,  as  well 
as  hardship  to  individuals,  had 
arisen   from  the  examination  and 


useful  form;  every  thing  is  clear 
and  orderly,  and  works  together  to 
one  end.  [n  our  public  ofHccs,  as 
far  as  forms  are  conceowd,  the 
same  observation,  may  be  made; 
but  there  is  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  parallel^  will  not  hold  in 


audit  of  the  accounts  by  a  variety  other  respects, 
ofseparate  and  unconnected  offices,  2djy,  The  limited  nature  of  the 
without  any  superintending  and  powers  vested  in  the  commissioners 
controlling  board,  it  is  obviously  of  audits,  in  consequence  of  re- 
just  and  necessary  that  every  prac-  strictions,  imposed  upon  them  by 
tfcable  improvement  should  be  in-  the  legislature  and  the  executive 
troduced  into  these  offices,  to  re-  government,  tending  to  confine  the 
inedy  as  much  as  possible  this  exeicise  of  their  discretion  within 
radical  defect ;  and  especially  .that  rules  more  jigid  than  any  other 
the  principal  office — the  office  of  great  department  intrusted  with 
the  commissioners  for  auditing  the  similar  duties, 
public  accounts — should  be  put  Sdly,  In  the  imperfect  constitu* 
upon  the  best  and  most  useful  foot-  -tion-of  the  office,  and  tlie  natuic 
ing  in  every  respect.  of  the  regulations  by  which  it  has 
The  principal  defects  they  state,  continued  to  be  governt  J. 


iti  their  opinion,    to  be  the  three 
following : 

3st>    The   adherence    to  forms 
tending'  to  no  useful  purpose,  but 


On  this  last  point,  tlie  committee 
notice  the  very  great  number  of 
commissioners  and  officers  of  a' 
higher  description,  and  the  defici- 


evidently  productive  of  great  in-  ency  of  inferior  clerks.      By  this 

eonvenienee.  While, in  the  cominon  constitution,  the  audit  office  cannot 

business   of  the  merchant,   every  admit    any   speedy  o^  great   inif- 

-practice  which  impeded  the   pro-  provement,  while  it  h  cyidcat  tJiai 

gress  of  business  has  given  way  to  its   progress  must  be  very  tHrdy« 

more  expoditious,.  and  at  the  same  tind  by  no  meaas  such  a^  can  keep 

iiirne  to  n^^r^  clear  ;ind  satisfactory  up  \viUi  (h^  ^pnstaat  49cvi^ipu  v| 
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new  accounts;  much  less  strch  as 
^  can  materiallv  reduce'  the  number 
of  chose  which  have  accumulated^ 
-  Another  obvious  and  material  de^ 
feet  in  its  constitution  arises  fxY)m 
the  want  of  an  efficient  and  super* 
iiitenSing  authority  :  'and  this  de^ 
feet  is  so  completely  inherent  in  the 
audit  office,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, that  to  remove  it  the  office 
must  be  endrely  new  modelled. 
This  the  committee  strongly  re- 
commend to  tbcr  attention  ot  the 
house  of  commons :  and  as  the  bene-, 
fit  which  the  nation  ought  to  derive 
from  the  audit  offiqe  must  be  very 
partial  and .  confined,  and  very  in- 
Tidequate  to  the  expense  at  vviiich 
,it  is  fnaintaixied,- while  it  remains 
on  its  present  ^fooring;,—*i*biie  the 
losses  the  nation  m^  sustainjoisy 
be  very  serious, — it  is  to  be  luoped 
that  parbament  ^L  attend  tonk^ 
suggestions  of  the  £c»nsiktee.  But 
it  is  a- lamentable  troth,  that  com- 
mittees are  appQiflte4  for  objects  of 
the  highest  importance;  that -the 
membm  do  their  <laty  witli  all 
'diligence  and  impartiality;  and 
that  tlicy*lay  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiries and  deltber^iohs  beibre 
parliament  iiLtbe:most  explicit  and 
fall  manAsr  ;-*-but'here  the  matter 
ends.  The  report-  is  printed,  laid 
on  the  table  of  the.house«»dnd  given 
to  siKrh  neznbecs'SS'choose  to  apply 
for  Tt ;  and  it  is  forgotten  and  never 
acted  uf^on.  How  popcrlar  and 
beneficial  to  the^  nation:  would  not 
that  jninisier  be,  who  sht!>uld  adopt 
all  the  ^visb^and  practicable  plans 
for  conducting  public  business,  and 
saving  the  public  money,  which  li« 
hidden  and  neglected  in  the  various 
jeports  o£  die-committees  of  both 
houses  of  parliament ! 

The  sessions  of  parliament,  upon 
some  of  |he  proceedings  of  which 
we  have  remarked  at  considerable 
length,  will  principally  be  diftin^ 


guished  and  remeniibered  by  its 
decision  on  the  expedition  to  Wal* 
cheren ;  and  by  the  opinions '  that 
were  expressed,  and  the  measures 
that  were  proposed  or  adopted,,  re- 
specting the  privileges  of  the  house 
of  commons,  in  the  cases  of  Mr* 
Gale  Jones  and -sir  Francis  Burdctt. 
In  die  ionasx  instance,  the  oppo- 
sition enteitained.  the  most  san* 
^ine  expectations  tliat  the  ministers 
would  be  left  in  a  minnritfy  ^uid  that 
their  disgrace  and  retirement  from 
office  W€uld  inevitably  and  natural>- 
^  foilqw.  But  Mr, -Perceval  has 
given  a  lesspn  to  future  ministers, 
h^  which  ^-om  his  example  and  suc<> 
cess  they  will  learn  not  to  be  ap- 
palled by  being  left  in  a  minority, 
nor  fnom  that  cause  to  tlirow  up 
their  situations.  On  mote  than 
•one  point,  connected  with  the  in». 
qitiry  into  die  expedition  to  Wal- 
cheren,  he  was  in  this  predicament: 
the  opposidon  almost  fancied  them^ 
selves  in  power :  but  he  possessed 
too  much  firmness  and  reliance  o]| 
his  own  strength,  and  the  adherence 
of  his  political  friends,  to  be  dis^ 
mayed;  and  when  tlie  main'aftd 
decisive  question  came  to  Uia  rote^ 
the  issue  proved  that  he  liad  tioc 
reckoned  in  vain.  Mr,  Perceval, 
however,  appears  to  have  judged 
the  trial,  to  which  die  stability  of 
his  power  was  at)Out  to  be  pat,  to 
-be  so  perilous  and  doubtful*  that  he 
applied  to  lord  Melville,  who  aace 
his  impeachment  had  never  beea 
brought  publicly  forward,  for  his 
support,  oii'ering  to  advance  him  in 
the  peerage,  but  stating  his  opinion 
that  the  prejcdtce  of  the  people  was 
still  too  strong  against  him  to 
make  it  prudent  or  proper  that  he 
should  be  placed  in  any  official  sl- 
tuation.  His  lordship  declined  the 
groffered  rank;  and  from  the  tenour 
of  his  conduct  when  he  afterwards 
appeared  in  tli^e  bouse,  he  ^exUs 
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not  to  hx^  forgiven  the  minister  tilan  diose  who  were  branded  with 

for  alleging  the  ^stence  of  popu*  tc^  principles.    It  is  possible  in« 

lar  prejudice  as  a  reason  for  not  deed  that^in  all  they  did  and  recoxn* 

reinstating  him.  in  office*  mended,  the  whig  party  may  have 

When  the  letter  of  sir  Francis  had  lio  wish  to  embarrass  ministers, 

Burdett  to  his  constituenks  was^'first  and  that  they  really  were  convin- 

brought  before  the  notice  of  the  ced  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation 

bouse  of  commons,  many  rf  the  would  be  secured  by  the  measurei 

whig  party,  from  fear  or  principle,  they  proposed  :-*the  first  of  these 

deemed  it  proper  to  rally  round  suppositions  few  will  be  disposed 

the    ministers.      Afterwards    the  to  credit,  who  know  to  what  shifts 

leading  members  of  that  party  pur-  party  will  have  recourse,  in  order 

sued  a  smgular  line  «f  conduct:  to  gam  even  a  momentary  triumph 

they  contended  that  ministers  had  over  its  opponents ;  and  the  other 

acted  inconsistent!  V  in  %  not  follow,  supposition  will  hahUy  gain  credit, 

ing  up  to  dieir  full  and  natural  When  the  general  complexion  of 

consequences    the  doctrines   they  the  doctrines  they  are  known  to 

had  maintained  respecting  the  pri«  espouse  is  considered.    In  another 

vileges  of  the  house  of  commons,  point  of  view  their  behaviour  on 

Theyblanied  them  for  ndt  com*  this  oceasion  merits  remark:— if 

mitting  for   breach   of  privilege  Aci^  |arliamentar^  -  conduct   be 

every  person  connected  with  the  traoKl  since  they  retued^nompower, 

action  which  sir  Francis  Burdett  certainly  with  much  less  of  poptdar 

brought  against  the  speaker.    It  is  coafidenoeand  reputation  than  thev 

extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  possesMd  when  they  entered  into  of.* 

motives  and  object  of  the  whig  nee,  itwillbe  found,  that  sometimes 

party  in  adopting  this  line  of  con-  they  have  appeared  desirous  of  pre* 

duct :    in  common  and  ordinary  sentin^  themselves  to  the  people  as 

eases  they  might  have  injured  mi*  the  fhends  and  feUaw4abeurers  of 

nisters  in  the  public  estimation,  by  sir  Francis  Burdett,  as  if  by  these 

pointing  out  inconsistencies  in  tlieir  means  they  might  regain  whiat  they 

opinions  or  conduct;  but  in  this  had  lost;  while  at  other  times  they 

case,  by  urging  them  to  consis-  attacked  his  prtticiples  and  opposed 

tency  they  rendered  themselves  un*  his  meaiuies»  as  if  they  hated  him 

popular : — ^they  might  perhaps  con-  because  he  had  advocated  the  cause 

^ince  the  nation  that  ministers  were  they  had  duemJ,   obtained  the 

inconsistent  only  because  they  were  favour  they  had  loet,  and  thus  at, 

afraid ;  but  by  tfie  method  they  once  remizided  them  of  tlieir  apo* 

took  to  do  this,  they  undoubtedly  stasy  and  its  consequences, 
proved,  either  that,  for  the  sake  of  a        Of  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of 

|>lau«ble  ground  of  attack  on  their  sir  Francis  Burdett  and  the  smaU 

cpponentSytheyDrodaimeddoctrines  baYid  who  usaaHy  support  his  mea- 

and  principles  tney  did  not  believe,  cures,  during  this  session  of  parlia- 

andxsecfommended  a  line  of  conduct  ment,  it  may  be  premier  to  say  % 

they  themselves  would  not  have  few  words.    The  most  suspiciousp 

followed;    or   that  they  actually  or,  to  speak  more  candidly,  the  most 

thought  it  right  to  carry  the  privt-  blameable  trait  in  their  public  cha- 

leges  of  partiament  to  a  ^eaterex-  racter'  is,  that  they  ace  too  fond  of 

tent,  and  support  them  with  a  more  laying  hold  only  of  those  abuses 

determined  and  a  iHghcr  hand»  whi^  admit  of  popular  dedamai- 
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iton,  and  iiiihicb  ^hate  a  tendency 
rather  to  irritate  both  the  public 
and  those  who  are  accused  of  hav» 
ing  perpetrated  or  protected  th^ni, 
diah  to  bring  about  any  radical  and 
permanent  good.  It  is  no  doubt 
proper  that  abuse  of  every  kind 
should  be  exposed,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  remedied,  and  a  stop  put 
to  it  in  future:  but  a  calm  and 
cool  exposition  is  much  more  likely 
to  answer  both  the  particular  and 
general  object,  than  violent  and  in* 
temperate  language :  and  it  ought 
nerer  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
are  real  patriots,  who  aim  at  beue« 
filing  their  country  without  the 
aid  or  intervention  of  popular  in-> 
dignation  and  tumult,  that  the 
worst  abuses  are  those  which  are 
not  calculated  to  catch  the  atten-* 
tion  or  rouse  the  clamour  of  the 
multitude.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
deserves  great  praise  for  his  exer- 
tions in  the  case  of  Jeffrey  the  sea^ 
man,  and  he  probably  has  prevent- 
ed the  repetition  of  such  shocking 
cruelty ;  but  why  was  he  silent  and 
withholding  of  his  support  when 
sir  Samuel  Romilly  brought  in  his 
bill  to  amend  the  criminal  Izwi 
Was  it  because  the  one  was  a  sub- 
ject calculated  to  catch  the  multi- 
tude; while  the  latter  would  have 
secured  him  only  the  calm  and  un- 
tttmultuous  applause  of  the  diinking 
few? 

During  this  session  of  parliament 
Mr.  Windham  died,  a  man  whose 
Dame,  in  the  history  of  literature 
and  politics,  Will  be  joined  with 
thoGse  of  Johnson,-  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Pht.  The  following  character^ 
drawp  with  considerable  fox:ce  and 
skill,  with  a  little  softening  or  with- 
drawing of  those  features  which 
were  not  so  popular,  is.  given  by 
one  who  knew  binr«  oidy  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament;  who  often  dif- 
fered from  the  o|»Imons  he  ea!bn>» 


tained;  who  had  no  personal  {labia 
with  him,  and  who  tnerefore  ooald 
not  be  influenced  by  those  amiable, 
'private  qualities  which  gave  sO' 
much  delight  to  those  who  enjoyed 
his  society.  ' 

"  The  loss  of  Mr.  Windham'  to 
the  public  is  the  more  to  be  deploy 
red,  as  the  formation  of  such  a  cha-< 
racter  requires  the  concurrence  of 
so  many  contingencies  beyond  the 
common  course  of  natmre,  that  its 
re-appearance  is  mor^  to  be  wished 
than  shortly  expected.  In  addition 
to  an  organization  of  mind  which 
penetrated  into  the  abstruser  re* 
gidns  of  human  science,,  and  at  die 
same  time  embraced. all  itsoma* 
mental  parts,  nature  endowed  him 
with. a  retentive  memory,  quickness 
of  conception,  and  a  readiness  of 
expression,  which  enabled  him  to 
draw  from  such  ^  store  whatever 
was  applicable  to  his  purpose.  She 
gave  to  him  alsp  a  robust  and  ac* 
tive  frame  o^  body,  which  made 
him  equal  to  any  mectal  or  cor- 
poreal exertion,  and  inclined  him 
to  feats  of  manly  hardihood.  He 
came  into  the  world,  the  eldest  s0s 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  heit  t0 
'Jb  considerable  landed .  propertjs* 
handed  down  through  many  gene- 
rations. Son  of  a  father  enlighten- 
ed by  education,  and  distinguished 
in  his  country,  his  dawning  talents 
were  cultivated  with  care  and  skilL 
Heir  to  such  a  patrimony,  he  wa» 
not  bred  to  any  profession,  but  was 
educated  for  the'attainment  of  all 
human  accomplishment;  and,  in 
consequence,  acquired  an  expansion 
of  mind  which  would  probably  have 
been  fettered  by  professional  hftUts* 
Had  he  been  a  younger  son,  or  had 
his  fortune  been  inconsiderable,  he 
must  have  been  distmguished  in 
whatever  line  he  adopted;  b&t  he 
would  not  have  been  itg  Mr.  UTmJU 
hamt  vb<V  by  ^®  ingenuity  of  his 
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argumoQts,  and  the  tQostralaoas  of 
the  sutiject  ht  h^dled^.  drawn  from 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the 
liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  delight- 
ed the  bouse  of  commons.  These 
qualifications  form  tHe  ornamental 
part  of  his  character*  As  an  official 
aiMasa  party-ihan,  from  a  chivalry 
of  sentiment  inseparable  from  hi^ 
nature^  he  occasionally  let  out  a 
dissonance  of  opinion  from  those 
wixh  whom  he  acted,  but  hi&  inten- 
tions were  always  pure*  He  was 
not  made  to  belong  to  any  set  of 
men:  he  moved  in  his  own  orbit. 
Nor  was  he  made  for  office :  more 
refined  than  practical,  and  not  hav* 
ing  an  adequate  tact  of  the  various 
arts  of  men,  (his  own  nature  being 
aitless,)  he  was  perhaps  sometimes 
their,  dupe.  By  no  wovd  or  act  of 
his  life  did  he  court  popularity. 
Amidst  the  storms  which  agitated 
the  public  miud,'  and  the  ^  ardor 
avium  prava  jubenUum^*  during 
his  parliapfientary  life,  he  shrunk 
from  no  unpopularity  or  personal 
risk  to  which  the  declaration  of  his 
opinions  exposed  him.  His  un- 
shaken mind  was  influenced  only 
by  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution; 


and,'  amidst  the  wxecle,  be  would 
iiave  been  found  erect  and  at  his 
post*  Having  no  personal  views, 
no  .man  was  in  his  way  ;  and  he 
waged  war  against  opinions — toot 
against  persons  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  tnose  whom  he  opposed  gave 
him  credit  for  his  good  mtentions  i 
and  admired,  thoueh  they  were  not 
convinced  by,  his  mgenuitj'*  Tlie 
nice  sha4^s  which  distinguished  his 
character  from  the  eminent  men  of 
his  time,  may  be  attributed  to  the, 
concurrence  of  fortunate  circum^ 
stances  which  nature  accumulated 
on  him.  If  he  had  had  a  fortune 
to  xnaloe,  and  a  family  to  (nrovide 
for,  he  probably  would  not  ha^e 
been  the  man  he  was.  Bom  to  a 
fortune  which  made  a  further  pur«» 
suit  of  it  unnecessary,  his  higU 
mind  was  not  to  be  gratified  by  an 
addition  of  weahh,  or  by  titles. 
The  civic  crown,  to  be  conferred 
on  him  by  the  rcfiection  ofhis  coun* 
trymen,  seems  to  have  been  his  ob- 
jects In  this  he  certainly  has  sue-* 
ceeded  ;  and  he  must  live  adorned 
in  their  recollection,  as  long  as 
genius,  erudition,  and  disintere^ed 
patriotism  retain  their  value  in  the 
minds  oi  die  British  nation." 
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^^btf  Plans  to  destroy  it-^fheir  Eficts^^CommeraaiEmBarrasments^^hefr 
Causesy  Extent^  and  Effect-r-Sfecuiaiioks  in  the  Punds^^and  Loant^'Loait 
of  \%\0-^Death  of  Mr.  Go)dsinidt'^r^6nstematioh  frodwced  by  it. 


ONE  of  the  most  singular  fea- 
tures in  •the  hispry  of  this 
country,  by  which  it  is  most  emi- 
nently and  conspicuously  distin- 
guished from  all  other  countries 
Doth  ancient  and  modern,  is  the 
immfense  load  of  taxation  which  it 
is  able  to  bear ; ,  the  abundance, 
wealthy  and  luxury,  which  are  ge- 
nerally di£Fnsed  over  its  inhabitants, 
notwiuistanding  this  pressure ;  and 
the  protracted  and  expensive  wars 


at  present  pressing  upotf  us,'  yet 
our  ancestors  were  disposed 'to 
doubt  it:  and  men  by  no  means- 
apt  to  despond,  or  i^orant  of  the 
powers  and  resources  of  human  in- 
dustry and  skill,  boldly  foretold* 
that  a  national  bankruptcy  must 
ensue  long  before,  the  amount  of 
taxes  should  arrive  at  the  point 
where  it  now  stands.  Till  within 
this  very  short  period,  the  men  of 
the  present  generation  were  dis* 


in  ^mich  it  is  almost  constantly  en-    posed  to  adopt  a  directly  opposite 
raged,  which,  while  they  add  to    opinion ;   and  from  beholding  the 


the  taxation,  hare,  till  within  this 
Tcry  short  period,  scarcely  appear- 
ed to  diminish  its  wealth,  or  exhi- 
bited any  signs  of  bringing  it  down 
from  that  height  of  prosperity  on 
which  it  has  so  long  stood.  To 
those  who  dwell  in  it,  and  have 


ns^on  flounshing  in  despite  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  adaed  to  the 
debt,  and  bf  an  embarrassing,  un- 
successful, and  protracted  war^ 
they  thought  themselves  justified 
in  maintaining  that  no  assignable 
limit  could  be  placed  to  the  pecu- 


witnessed  its  gradual  advances  to-  niary  resources  of  Britain ;  they 
wards  this  state ;  who  have  expe-  boldly  asserted*  that  war,  instead 
rienced  as  well  as  observed  how  of  being  the  bane^  was  the  nou« 
easily  and  successfully  the  industry  risher  of  commerce ;  and  that  as 
and  skill,  and  increasing  capital  of  *  our  wealth  and  our  taxation  had 
its  inhabitants,   adjust  themselves    increased   together,    and,  as  they 


to  every  fiiesh  demand  of  taxation ; 
and  even  produce  more  than  that 
demand  requirei^  so  as  at  the  same 
time  to  add  to  their  wealth,  and 

five  rise  to  the  strange  and  para** 
oxical  opinion,  that  taxation  has 
made  us  nch,  and  is  a  blessing  ra- 


thought,  nearly  in  the  same  pa-' 
portion,  they  were  connected  as 
cause  and  effect.  These  extravagant 
and  unfounded  notions,— «whicb 
could  find  support  and  belief  only 
with  men  foild  of  paradoxes;  or 
who,  when  they^  talked  of  the  ad< 


ther  than  an. evil:   to  those. who    vantages  of  war   tp   commerce^ 
have  Experienced  or  observed  these    meant  to  the  particular  traffic  in 


things,  they  do  not  appear  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  we,  the  mhabitants 
of  Briuin,  rather  wonder  that  oth^ 
nations  should  be  so  poor,  and  so 


which  they  were  engaged  \  v4iOy 
when  they  asserted  tnat  taxatioa 
made  a  people  rich,  were  conscious 
that  no  small  portion  of  their  own . 


little  able  to  bear  the  pressure .  of    wealth   was    derived    from    this 


taxation,  than  fhat  our  own  coun* 
try  is  so  rich  and  flourishing  in  the 
mid  St  of  it. 

But  although  we  now  know  that 
we  can  endtot  di^  load  oftaxatioA 
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source;— ^ould  never  find  admissidh 
into'^e  minds  of  disinterested  and 
intelligent^  men :  they  were  indeed 
con^vinced  of  the  futility  df  thit 
ki^d  of  prophecy  which  would  *fix 
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.the  time  when  our  expenditure 
Vovild  exceed  our  resources^  But 
beholding  the  former  constantly 
increasing -very  rapidly,  while  they 
knew  tliat  ihere  must  exist  limits  to 
human  industry,  and  they  saw  no 
attention  pkid  to  dsconomy,  they 
Silently*  watched  the  progress  of  ■ 
events,  and  sorrowfully  anticipated 
the  misery  in  which  their  country 
would.be  involved  whenever  ^hose 
limits  were  reached. 

In  '  commod  times  they  Jcnew 
that  no  immediate  danger  could 
exist.  .Great  as  the  expenditure  of 
Britain  was ;  lavish  and  wasteful 
as  were  her  rulers ;  yet  they  were 
convinced  that  while  her  commerce 
could  fprce  its  way,  her  industry, 
skill  and  capital  would  supply  it 
with  materials  equal  in  value  al- 
most to  any  ,  expenditure.  But 
these  wete  not  common  times :  the 
war  in  which  Britain  was  engaged 
Wyis  no  common  war ;  it  not  only 
.required  immense  sums  of  money 
to  carry  it  on>  but  it  struck  at  the 
spring  of  that  industry  by  which 
those  sums  must  be  raised.  It  had 
been  strenuously  maintained  that 
no  human  power  could  prevent 
commerce  from  reaching  its  mar- 
.kct ;  that  the  wants  and  the  desires 
.of  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
tlie  other  his  love  of  wealth,  w6uld 
always  find  means,  to  elude  the  vi- 

Eilance  and  relax  the  opposition 
lat  was  exerted  against  them.  Of 
this  doclt'ii)^  Bonaparte  was  ig- 
norant, or  a  dis»)>eliever :  he  knew 
that  Britain  cxiiied  by  her  com- 
merce ;  at  her  existence  he  resolved 
by-ev^ry  m^ris  to  strike  a  fatal 
blow  :  he  ^experienced  to  his  morti- 
fication that,  i.t  was  proof  against 
the  common  shocks  of  war ;  that 
'  it  rose  superior  to.  them,  and  ac- 
tually enabled  the  British  govern- 
ment to  enlist  in  its  pay  tlie  sove- 
.  xQiffii  of  tke  jcontinent.      For  a 


lon^  time  his  pians  and  efforts  were 
unavailing ;  but  as  his  power»  was 
without  boiuids,  and  as  in  the  exer- 
cise of  it  he  was  restrained  by  no 
considerations'  of  policy  and 'hu- 
manity, while  he  was  directed  and 
animated  by  his  hopes  of  Britain's 
destruction,  he  persevered  ;  and  at 
last  began  to  perceive  wliat  he 
deertied  unequivocal  proofs  tliat  he 
had  shaken  the  foundation  of  her 
greatness.  In  ^'hat  respects,  and 
in  what  degree,  the  embarrassments 
in  commerce  and  the  other  symp- 
toms of  a  decline  of  national 
wealth,  which  marked  the  history 
of  the  year  IS  10,  arose  from  the 
successful  execution  of  the  plans  of 
Bonaparte,  and  how  far  they  may 
justly  be  attributed  to  our  own 
ignorance,  mismanagement,  and 
rashness,  it  is  well  worth  our  while 


to  investigate. 


The  period  from  which  British 
commerce  first  adyanced  with  rapid 
strides  towards  the  astonishing  and 
unparalleled  height  at  which  it 
lately  stood,  may  be  fixed  a  few 
years  after  the  termination  of  the 
American  war.  TJie  primary  and 
principal  causes  must  be  sought  in 
those  improvements  in  machinery, 
wlilch^  by  saving  labour,  enabled 
the  manufacturer  to  sell  liis  goods 
cheaper:  hence  capital  was  accu- 
mulated, which  further  enabling 
him  to  buy  his  raw  materials  at  the 
best  market  upon  the  most  advanr 
tageous  terms,  and  to  dispose  of 
them,  when  worked  up,  eidier  at 
long  credi:  or  at  still  lower  prices 
than  before,  secured  to  him  a  re- 
gular demand  for  them.  Frond 
th.'  great  gains  obtained  by  a  few, 
industry  and  invention  were  stimu- 
lated to  greater  exertions  and  im- 
provements; and  the  short  space 
of  ten  years  sa>^  Britain  rise  from 
the  comparative  poverty  produced 

by  the  American  wax,  to  a  sute.9f 
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great  commerdial  proftperity  and  of  British  industry  found  its  way  to - 
wealth.                                       *   X  .  new  n^arkets,  which  had  formerly 
•At  the  breaking  out  of  ^e  first  been  supplied  by  those  countries 
•French  revolutionary  war,  a  sudden  whom  the  pressure  of  the  war.  had 
check  was  given    to    commerce:  reduced  to  idleness  or  want.  France 
the  usual  channels  through  which  lost  her  colonial  pQ^sessions,  and* 
it  flowed  were  stopped  ;  vast  quan*  Europe^  could  'no   longer,  obtain 
titles  of  manufactured  goods  and  th^se  articles  of  necessity  or  luxu- 
oolonial  produce  either  lay  in  die  ry  to  which  she  had  been  so  long 
warehouses  undisposed  of,  or  were  habituated,  without  the  aid  of  Bn- 
prevented  from  making  a  regular  tain.     But  these  benefits  to  British 
return  by  the  intervention  or  the  commerce  were  either  temporary,. 
wa^ :     embarrassment     followed  :  or  were  counterbalanced  with  se. 
partial  ruin  in  many  cases  occurred :  rious  and  increasing  disadvantages. 
where  capital  could  be  recovered,  France  extended  her  conquests  over 
It  was  found  difficult  to  employ  it :  the  cohtiueitt  of  Europe ;  .and  not 
the    mer<;hant  and   mahu^cturer  only  were  th^  countries  which  she 
ibund  themselves  for  a  season  com-  conquered     rendered     incapable^ 
pelled  to  break  in  upon  it,  and  an  while  occupied  by  the  armies  of  . 
immense   number,  oif  woik-people  tlie  enemy,  and  afterwards  by  the, 
were  deprived  of  the  means  of  sub*  consequences  of    that  occupation 
sistence.     Soon,    however,   things  and  of  their  conquest^  from  pur- 
returned  to  their,  usual  state:    at  chasing  die  commodities  of  Britain, 
first  the  shocic  was  relieved  by  the  but  they  were  compelled  to  unite 
government  taking  part  of  die  un-  with  France  in  her  attempt  utterly 
employed  capital  as  loans  to  defray  to  root  out  the  commerce  of  these 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  re-  islands.     This  plan,  which  &t  any 
cm iting  their  armies  with  the  de-  other  time  dian   that  which  had  . 
siitute  and  idle  labourers ;  after-  witness^  the  French  revolution^ 
wardscommerce  and  manufactures,  and    if  attempted  by  any   other 
forming  for  themselves  new.  out-  power  than  thac  which  had  at  first  . 
lets,   absorbed  and    increased  the  resisted  and    then  conquered  the 
remaining  capital,   and  took  into  continent  of  Europe,  would  have 
employment  such  labourers  as  the  been  deemed  chimerical,,  appears 
army-  had  left.     In-  former  wars,  to  have  been  imagined  and  par* 
when  commerce  had  once  adjusted  tially  acted  upon  early  in  the  war 
itself  to  their  first  Operations,    it  between  this  country  and  France, 
experienced   scarcely  any  further  But  ic-  was  finally  and  completely 
check*    It  might  indeed  be  banish-  matured,  reduced  to  a  system,  and. 
ed  from  that  country  which  hap-  bac ked  by  irresistible  and  unrelaxing. 
pened  to  be  the  immediate  seat  of  power  by  Bonaparte.   It  is  highly 
war,  and  not  be  able  to  regain  its  probable,  that  when  he  first  i&sued . 
seat  there  for  some  time  afterwards,  his  decrees  he  aimed  them  princi-  . 
on  account  of  the  poverty  and  em-  pally  against  what  h^  deemed  the. 
barrassment  which    the    war  had  maritime  tyranny,  and  what  he  se- 
occasioned.  But  these  were  trifiing  verely  felt  to'  be  the  inantime  em- 
and     temporary  -  inconveniences,  pire  of  Britain.    Without  a  navy. 
During  the  French  revolutionary  almost  without  a  ship,  he  declared 
wars  it  was  otherwise:  in  the  be-,  these  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade ; 
ginning  of  them  indeed  tb^produce  and  denounced  vengeance  ag^nst 
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aQ   neutral   powers,  who  should  short*liyedot>portiiniC7  of  enriching 

trade  with  then»  or  even  suffer  themselyes :'  those  who  h^  good 

their  merchaht-ressels  tobevisited  fortune  pr  favour  obtained    their 

or  searched  by  the  ships  of  Britain,  licenses  first,  piined  an  enormous 

We  in  return  declared  that  no  neu«  profit ;  while  those  who  canoe  after«». 

.tral  vessel  should  visit  the  ports  of  wards  were  frequently  g|i»t  ftn£> 

France^  tmless  4^e  first  paid  tribute  fe^rs.    But  it  is  plain  those  suddem 

to  our  naval  supremacy^  by  visit-  gains  or  losses  would  not  be  con* 

ing  our  ports  and  purchasing  the  fined  to  those  who  exported  the 

continuance  of  her  voyage   by  a  eoods ;  they  extended  to  the  mana- 

unall  transit  duty.     The  professed  lacturcr  also.    At  one  period  his 

object  of  our  orders  in  council  was  warehouses  were  full ;  his  machi- 

to. deprive  France  and  the  coun-  nery  stood  still;   a;id  his   work- 

tries  under  her  svray  of  our  xnanu-  people  were  dismissed  for  want  of 

factures  and  colonial  pr6duce :  she  'employment :  suddenly  licenses  axe 

maintained    that ,  she   could    and  granted  for  the  kind  of  goods  in 

Would  do  without  them  ;  but  th^  which  he  deals ;  he  ^ains  a  large 

the  rtktn  of  this  country  must  neces-  profit,  with  which,  his*  warehouses 

sarilv  follow  our  commercial  ex-  being  now  empty,  he  again  sets  his 

dusion  fSrom  the  continent.    The  machinery  and  labourers  to  workw 

teal  object  of  our  orders  in  council  Scarcely,  however,  has  he  invested- 

is  said  to'have  been,— and  certainly  his  newly  acquired  gain  in  the  pur* 

their  eflFe^t,  for  a  time,  wai,—- to  chaseof  the  raw  material,  when  the 

compel  Bonaparte;  not  only  to  re-  licenses  are  withdrawn^  the  demand 

ceive  our  goods,  but  to  receive  them  for  his  goods  ceases ;  and  he  per- 

in  British  mstead  of  neutral  vessels,  ceives  himself  nearly  in.  the  state  in 

But  from  their  literal  stnd  obvious  which  he  was  before,  with  his  capU 

meaning  it  was  impossible  that  the  ul  sunk  in  useless,  unemployedatfd 

trade  between   this    country  and  unprofitable  stock.     It  is  needless 

France  could  be  regularly  or  opeii-  to  trace  the  effiects  any  lower  down 

ly  carried  on.  On  our  side  it  either  in  society,  or  to  a  greater  extent:-^ 

assumed  the  character  of  smug-  the  labourer  must  be  afiected  in 

gimg,  or  was  purchased  and  pro-  the  same  manner  as  his  employer ; 

tecced  by  license :  on  the  part  of  and  setttn?^^out  of  the  questran  the 

Bonaparte  also,  for  some  time  after  bad  conseqiuences  in  a  politick  and 

fae  thundered  out  his  threats  of  de*  commercial  point  of  view»  tverjr 

scruction  against  our  commerce,  he  person  who  knows  the  pemiciotts 

permitted  our  goods  to  be  imports  effects  produced  on  the  morals  and 

cd,  and  the  produce  of  France  to  be  habjts  of  the  labouring  part  of  die 

exported,  by  license.  coipmunitv  by  alternate  emplof- 

A  trade  of  this  kind,  it  is  evi-  -  ment  and  Idleness,  want  and  super- 

dent»  must  assume  the  dtaracter  of  fluity,  will  lament  and  deprecate 

specuhtaon,  enticed  with  the  hope  such  a  sute. 

cv  enormous  profits,  with  a  consi-  But  when  we  consider  the  trade 

cierable  risk  of  utter  ruin.     Such,  of  this  country  with  the  continent 

character  it  soon  did  assume.    As  as  carried  on,  not  only  in  the  vary- 

licenses  were  generally  suddenly  ing  and  sudden  hianner  to  whidb 

given  and  suddenly  withdrawn}  for  the  system  of  licenses  necessarily 

anypardcularpartorkixidofgoods}  gives  rise^   but  as   a  smuggling 

all  were  eager  to  partake  «f  tbs  (Ki|dc^,itsefiketstiiprodiicix^aspe. 

/  ^  '                                            CUlfttulfi 
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€iil«ttiig  and  gambling  habit  in  eur  possession.    The  certainty  of  pur«> 

merchants,  and  in  relaxing  their  chasing  goo<]s  cheap  at  home^  an3 

principles  of  honour  and  probity,  the  great  .prbbabilitjof  di^jposing 

will  be  tench  more  evident*    It  of  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  out 

often  occurred  that  an  enormous  newly  acquired   territory,  roused 

profit  might  be  obtained,  if  a  cer*  the  spirit  of  mercantile  speculation 

tain  description  of  goods  could  be  to  its  highest  pitch  :  every  one  who. 

introduced  into  the  countrite  under  '  had  money,  or  could  procure  cre^ 

the  power  of  Bonaparte:  but  for  dit,   freignted  vessels   for  Soudi 

these  he  would  grant  no  licenses.  America :  those  who  first  arrivedf 

They  could  therefore  only  be  intro-  sold  them  for  a  profit  even  beyond 

dnced  by  frauds  by  supplying  the  their  most  sanguine  expectations! 

vessel  which  carried   them   widi  and  still  futther  increased  that  pn>». 

forged   papers ;  and  by    backing  fit  by  importing  into  Britain  the 

and  supporting  these  forgeries  by  produce  of  La  Plata.    Even  those 

the  oath  of  the  master.    It  is  im-  who  came,  to  a  market  already 

possible  that  men  engaged  for  a  nearly  stocked,  obtained  after  a 

long  time  in  such  transductions  can  short  delay  a  lucrative  sale.    A 

long  preservetheir  honour  clean  and  melanchbly  reverse,  however,  sooa 

untainted  $  they  are  certainly  such  took  place :   every  day  witnessed 

as  'British  merchants  in  former  days  the  arrival  of  frtsh  vessels.    Thpse 

would  have  shrunk  from,  as  tend-^  who  had  gained  so  largely  by  their 

mg  to  debase  their  character  and  first  adventure,  foigot  that  before 

profession.    But  our  busiiiess  with  they  could  reach  .  the  country  a 

them  at  present  is  rather  as  they  second  time  the  market  would  be 

affect  the  commerce  of  the  country  overstocked    much    beyond    the* 

tbaa  the  morals  of  mercantile  men.  wants  and  abilities  of  a  iompaxa* 

Undoubtedly  they  were  attended  in  tively  small  number  of  poor  and 

many  instances  with  great  profits  ;  idle  people*    Ignorant  and  rash,  as 

tmt  ihej  also  often  produced  utter  all  speculators  are,  they  however 

ruin :  and  it  is  not  by  a  commerce  came  a  second  time,  and  lost  all  or 

where  the  profits  and  losses  are  nearly  all  they  had  gained.    Such 

enormous,  precarious,  and  varying,  in  general,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is 

and  dependent  more  upon  chance  the  history  of  our  commerce  to 

and  speculation  than  upon  the  judi-  South    America  ;-<»a     commerce 

cions  employment  dP  capital,  skill  which  never  could  have  been  very 

and  industry,  that  a  nation  can  be-  lucrative ;  but  whichf  if  it  had  been 

come  permanently  prosperotis,  or  conducted  by  men  of  experienct 

^tn  possession  oi  that  species  of  and  capitaLwho  ^y  possessing  these 

imalm  which,  by  being  equally  would  have  been  guarded   from 

diffused,   evinces  and  secures  its  foolish  and  rash  speculation,  might 

strength.  in  time  have  greatly  improved,  and 

UmortUnately  the  temptations  to  certainly  never  would  have  become 

qsecnlation,  produced  by  the  pro-  a  loss  instead  of  an  advantage  to 

spect  of  sodden  and  unprecedented  the  nation. 

gain,  were  not  oonfined  to  a  trade  It  is  plam  that  this  speculating 

with    the   continent   of  Europe,  kind  of^  commerce,  as  it  requires 

About  the  time  that   our   ws|re-  sudden  and  unexpected  investments 

houses  were  full  of  British  manu*  of  capital  to  a  large  amount,  could 

iadnnsy  Buenos  AyiesftU  into  oar  ,  not  bavt  been  caxviM  on,  unless 

K  8  atoney 
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money  or  credit  could  easHy  be  ob- 
tained.'  This  temark  'will  apply,  • 
even  if  w^  suppose  that  only  men  of 
real  wealth  Embarked  in  it;  since 
Aeir  capital  would  be  too  closely 
locked  up  in  their  regular  business 
to  be  employed  on  these  sudden 
speculations:  but  it  applies \ much 
more  strongly  when  we  consider 
the  real  state  of  .the  case, — that  the," 
persons    who   chiefly  eAgaged    in 
them  were  men  of  no  substantia! 
wealth,  who  were  therefore  more 
easily  tempted  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial enterprises,  which    inight 
place,  them  by  one  fortunate  stroke, 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
©li  a  level  with  those  who  had  plod- 
ded to  riches  by<he  more  slow  and 
laborious  means  of  industry,  appli- 
caHon,  ^  and  knowledge.   *  If  then 
this  speculating  commerce    which 
we  have  been  considering,  is  really 
an  evil  to  the  country,  and  a  very 
doubtful  good  even  to  those  who 
are  successful,  it  will  be  proper  to 
state  not  only  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  which  produced  the 
*temptatio(i  or  the  necessity  to  en- 
gage in  it,  but  also  the  source  from 
"which     the   credit   or    pecuniary 
means,  without  which  it  could  not 
'have  been  carried  on,  proceeded. 

The  bank  of  England  was  the 
principal  source  of  those  pecuniary 
means.  Provided  they  guarded 
themselves  against  loss,  by  refusing 
•to  discount  any  bills  but  such  whose 
payment  was  secured  by  undoubted 
and  substantial  security^they  willmg- 
\j  advanced  money  to  such  as  were 
.  anxious  to  begin  or  to  extend  their 
commercial  concerns.  *  Of  couf-se, 
vhen  any  new  channel  for  commer* 
eial.  speculation  suddenly  opened; 
when'the  prospect  of  enormous  gain 
tempted  the  merchants  to  venture 
on  large  exports,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  bank.  It  m^y,  indeed,  be 
prge^i  that  since  tbeg^^urity  which 


they  offered  for  the    payment  of 
their  bills    was  in  every  case  un- 
doubted,   and   such   as   the  bank . 
approved    the  latter  was  perfectly 
justified  in  its  transactions  ;  and  in 
fact  only  supplied  the  place  of  the 
person  who  guarantied  ithe  rejfu- 
lar  and  full  "payment  of  the  bills. 
There  can  be  no  doubfthat,  as  the 
latter  lent'  his  name,  he  was  wftling 
to   have    supplied   the    pecuniary 
means,  had  he  been  able,  or  had  it 
been  convenient  to  him  :  but  besides 
that  }i  was  not  so,  there  is  a  wide 
difFerence  ^  betweenf    lending  capi- 
tal .already  in  •existence,  and.eDa» 
bling  another  person  to  borrow  it> 
and  becoming  security  for  his  bills, 
which  are'  to  be  dif^counted  at  the 
bank  of  England.  '  In  the  latter  case 
an  increase  is  made  to  the  circula- 
ting medium,    which    would  not 
otherwise  have  existed  ;-^in  the  for- 
mer,   a    part  of   the    circuls^^ing 
medium  already  in  existence  and 
employment  is  merely  transferred 
from  the  possession  and  use  of  one 
person  to  another.    If  therefore  the 
bank  of  England  had  not  come  for- 
ward so  freely  with  its  discounts, 
'  few  of  these  speculations  could  have 
been  engaged  in ;  since  capital  only 
to  a  smsul  amount  could  have  been 
borrowed  at  a  time,  when  all  were 
eager  to  increase  it,  and  when  the  . 
'  same  opportuni-ties  '  which  -  called 
forth  new  adventurers,  wotdd  ab- 
sorb whatever  portion  happened  to 
be  then  imemployed. 

But  it  was  not  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land alone  which  encouraged  these 
rash  speculations:  the.  country 
banks,  which  had  incteased  in  num- 
ber to  an  extent  which  we  shall  after- 
wards notice,  were  even  more  for- 
ward in  their  assistance.  As  a  rival- 
ship  exi  sted  among  them ,  from  lii^iich 
the  bank  of  England  was  necessarily 
'  free,  each  was'  eager  to  ptwhnts 
notes  hfo  circulatiOTH  .liod . eitend 
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them  over  a  tract  of  country  before 
supplied  by  orher  bankls.  Where 
there  was  so  much  competition,  and 
such  ereat  gain  from  extending 
their  issues,  it  is  easy  tp  imagine 
that  tlie  same,  spirit  of  speculation 
would  exist  in  the  country^  among  ■ 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  our  provincial  towns,  which  di- 
stingiljshed  the  metropolis.  ^  These 
speculktiorts  were  not  confined  to 
manufacturing  Or  exporting*  goods 
fer  amarket  suddenly  opened,  which 
promise  immense  profits,  and  which 
might  as  suddenly  be  closed: — 
iii^ny  of  them  aimed  higher:  they 
endeavoured,  on  the  support  and  by 
the  means  of  the  paper  moi^ey 
which  the  banks  so  liberally  sup-^ 
pliedy  to  draw  within  their  power 
the  greatest  part  of  any  commodity, 
'which  at  the.  time  might  be  of 
heavy  and  low  sale,  but  which  they, 
expected  wouM  hereafter  meet  with 
a  better  market:  In  short,  they 
calculated  upon  remote  and  very 
slender  probabilities ;  and  thay  en- 
gaged in  traffic,  trusting  more  to 
chance  to  render  it  lucrative,  tlian 
to  regular  industry,  accurate  know^ 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  the  concern 
in  wbich  they  had  embarked,  or 
the  slow  but  (icrtain  operation  of 
real  capital. 

The  consequence  was,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  mercantile  capi- 
tal wa5  afloat  on  rash  speculations, 
the  success  of  which  depended  on 
other  things;  on  the  relaxation  by 
Bonaparte  of  his  plans  against  our 
commerce,  or  on  the  practicability 
of  eluding  his  vigilapce.  The  state 
of  this  country  aftd  America  also 
still  further  increased  tlie  rage  for 
speculation.  In  consequence  of  dis- 
putes between  them,  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  had  either  been  sus- 
pended, or  carried  on  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
supply  of  either  nation.  This  un- 


certain  and  inadequate  supply,  of 
Course  gave  rise  to  great  profits; 
while  the'prospects  that  thedifFe-' 
renc'^s  would  be  .accomipodkted, 
having  appeared 'more,  than  once 
very  near  and  certain,  tempted  our 
merchants  to  prepare  for  a  trade 
so  long  interrupted,  or  so  inade- 
quately "supplied.  But  the  disputes 
between  thi^  country  and  America 
still  continued  :  the  .time  for  paying 
the  bills,  with  which. they  had  pur- 
chased their  goods  in  tfhe  hopes  of 
an  adjustment,  arrived*;  -and  the 
merctiants  found  •  themselves  with 
their  capitiil  locked*  up,  and  their 
circumstances  embarrassed  if  not 
completely  ruined. 

Those  who  trust^  to  a  renewal  of 
the  trade  with  the  cbntinent, — or  at 
least  to  its  being  still  continued  in  the 
same  manner,  either  by  license  or 
hy  eluding  the  ^vigilance  of  Bona- 
parte,— met  with  a  similar  disap- 
pointmei^t.  Thb  French  emperor 
.compelled  all  the  powers  in  Europe 
(witnthe  exception  of  the  Peninsu- 
la) to  enter  into  what  he  called 
the  continental  system.  And  per- 
ceiving that  the  mere  confiscation 
of  English  '))roperty  was  not  eff  ec 
tiral,  he  decreed  thaf  it  should  be' 
burnt  wherever  found;  and  took 
effec'cual  care  that  his  decree  should 
be  carried  into  execution  by  appoint- 
ing tlie  -military  for  that  purpose^ 
One  of^  the  principal  places  from 
which  English  property  had  been 
smuggled  into  the  continent  was 
Heligoland.  As  Bonaparte  could 
not  wrest  'ihi&  island  from  us,  he  an- 
nexed Holland,  the  north  of  GeN 
many  to  the  confines  of  Denmark,  to 
the  French  empire,  and  guarded  tHe 
coasts  in^^uch  a  manner  that  all 
intercourse  from  Hellgblind  was 
cut  oiF. 

In  tlie  furtherance-  of  his  plaa 
Bonaparte  had  much  to  struggle 
against.    The  people  of  the  conti- 
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Henthad  been  so  long  accustom'  year  1810^    and  the  shock  they 

fd  to  British  manufactured  goods  gave  the  cpmmercial   credit  and 

and  colonial  goodsy  that  thfij  ^iUr  confidence ;  and  compare  theroy  in 

ingly  paid  an  advanced  price  and  these  most  important  points*  with 

ran  great  risks  tcr    obtam  them,  ^e  embarrassments  whicl}  occurred 

Thelatter  Bonaparte  attempted, to  in  the.  years  1793  and  1797,  w« 

raise:   but  his  success  was  very  in-  shall  be  convinced  that  we  are  by 

complete;  the  quality  Was  inferipr  .no  means  justified  in  inferring  or 

and  the  expense  very  great.    Un-  (expecting,that,  because  m  the  fitter 

settled  as  the  continent  was*  it  was  '  periods  comnacrce  soon  began  ngaii^ 

impossible  to   fttalilish  manufac-  to  fiourish>  and  all  tn^ces  of  <n)bar- 

tures    which  could  vie  in  quality  rassment  vanished,    ther^ore   the 

with  those  from  Britaiii;  or  be  sold,  $ame  events  will  no!^  ta)ce  place, 

with  all  ^the  advantages  of  a  home-  We  have  already  noticed  some 

market,  of  low-priced  labour^  and  of  the  m6stimportspt  causes  which 
light  taxation,  nearly  so  cheap  as .  produced  tlie  commercial  embar» 

British  mechanism,skilland  capital,  rassments  in  18 10 :  the  interdiction 

could  afford  them.  But  Bofiaparte  of  our  commerce  on  the  continent* 

was  resolved  that  the  people  under  and  even  the  partial  suspension  of 

))is  power  s}x)uld  ndt  encourage  the  that  interdiction,  which,  holding'but 

produce  of  Britain.   Provided   he  great  profits,  tempted  msiny  to  em-: 

succeeded  in  this,  he  cared  little  for  bark    in    speculations     ultimately 

(he  misery  he  occasioned,  or  the  ruinous;  the  access  which  we  gaixu 

murmurs  and  insurrections  he  ^x-  ed  by  our  conquests  in  South  Ame- 

cited.    Sometimes'indeed  he  relax-  rica,  and  afterwards  by  the  revolu- 
ed;  either  because  he  despaired  of   tionin  the  motherccountry  of  Spain, 

success,  or  because  he  had  need  of  to  a  people  eager  after  our  mahu- 

the  money  which  the  licenses  pro-  factures,  and  who  had  hitherto  ob^ 

<ured  him:    but  about  the  middle  tained  them  only  tn  an  inadequate 

of  the  year  ISlp,  the  intelligence  supply,  and  at  a  very  exorbitant 

of  the  distress  and  embarrassments  price.  Here  again  the  spirit  of  specu* 

of  the  merchants  in  Britain  gave  lation  was  at  work :  some  it  ruined 

him  fresh  hopes,  and  induced  him  or  greatly  embarrassed  imxpediate- 

pot  only  to  persevere,  biit  to  be  ly;—^thers,  who' were  excessively 

more  rigorous  in  his  perseverance,  fortunate  in  their  first  adventures,  it 

If  we  merely  coi^pare  the  com-  led,  through  the  temptation  of  that 

mercial  embarrassments  which  took  ye^y  good  fortune,  to  hazard  aU 

place  about  this  time  with  those  their  gains,  and  (o  raise  all  they 

which  occurred  in  the  years  1793  could  on  credit;  and  thus,  by  push- 

and  1797,  in  point  ofpecuniary  ex  tent  ing  their  adva:iture  too  tar  and  by 

^^  consequences,  we  should  be  dis-  aiming  at  too  large  4  profit,  to  lose 

posed  to  look  forward  to  their  termi-  all  they  had  previously  gained,  and 

{lation  as  speedy,  and  to  their  c£Fe'ct5  to  involve  those  w^o  had  Ic9nt  item 

as  merely  partial  and  temporary,  money  in  their  oyrn   rii^iii     But 

la  the  stole  manx^er  as  trade  and  another  very  striking  difference  be- 

commerce  regained   their  former  tween  the  embarrassments  in  n9S 

footing  shortly  'Vter  the  great  fail-  and  1797,  and  th^  year  1810,  was, 

Ures  in  Uie.Iatter"years.    But  when  that  at  the  former  periods  not  only 

we  adver(*  ^b'  the  causes  which  pro-  were  they  partial  and  -momentaryt 

^uced  the  onbarrassments  in  the  as  arising  irorn  a  state  of  thingf' 

v»  ii V  •  V'    »♦  V    <. . « «  »             '  ••       »      *■ ".       -   '         ^  •*  1  -V.'  W 
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:ii!dcli  necessarily  so«n  reverted  to  which  he  wis  doabtfiil»  it  is  ertdent 

their  usual  courses,  or  at  least  ad-  he  could  not :   and  what  property 

justed  themselves  to  a  new  direction  he  might  have  engaged  in  com« 

of  tnule  i  but  also  as  falling  on  men  mercerhe  would  be  anxious  to  put 

whose  capital  was  undoubted,  and  into  the  shape  of  money,  in  order  mat 

who,  though  the  check  commerce  if  the  bills  he  held  proved  not  good^ 

had  received  had  for  die. time  pre-  he  might  have  wnerewith  to  sup- 

veiited  them  from  selling  the  mer-  port  his  credit.  • 

lehandize  in  which  that  capital  was        While  things  were  in  this  stat^^ 

invested,  or  from  receiving  their  consternation  and  suspicion  struck 

remittances  if  it  had  been  sold,  had  still  deeper  simpng  the  mercantile 

not  traded  much  bevond  that  capi-  men  by  another  occurrence.  Anodiet 

tal,  and  therefore  in  their  embarrass-  ^istiqction,  besides  those  we  have  al« 

snents  involved  but  few  in  difiicul-  r^uly  marked,  between  the  met* 

ties  or  ruin.    In  the  year  1810,  on  ch:^it  of  the  present  day  and  the 

the  contrary,  there  was  little  or  no  British   merchant  ludf  a  centuxT 

prospect  that  commerce  would  re-  since,  is,  that  the  Ibrmer  draws  much 

trive :  the  causes  which  had  struck  of  his  gain  from  speculating  in  the 

^  its  prosperity  not  only  continued  funds,  and  in  the  loans  which  to* 

to  ejcist,  but  to  increase  in  strength  '  vemment  annually  need.  This  suso 

9nd  permanency ;  whilst  the  want  proves,  what  has  been  already  ob* 

of  confidence  and  credit,  created  by  served,  that  the  merchant  of  tfae^ 

|he  embarrassments  to  an  unususd  present  day  prefers  in  his  pursuit 

degree,  extent  and  duration,  would  of  gaiil  that  path  which  can  be 

fven  have  prevented  the  merchant  pursued  with  t&e  least  industry  an4 

fromtaking  advantage  of  the  revival  knowledge;  and  in  which  wealth 

of  trade.  ^Htc  paper  system  had  been  is  reached  rather  by  good  fortune^ 

carried  to  such  an  exteiit,  not  Only  chicanery,  and  the  arts  of  gambling'^ 

by  the' bank  but  by  individuals,  than  by  perseverance  in  more  dow 

that  m^  of  the  most  substantial  but  more  honounUJe  methods,  Th9 

property  found  themselves  possessed  loan  for  1810  had  been  taken  by 

principally  if  not  entirely  only  of  the  houses  of  sir  Francis  Baring 

oills,  as  the  representative  and  seen-  'and  A.  Goldsmidt,  at  a  very  advan- 

rity  of  that  property.    As  all  were  tageous  rate  for  the  public  Prdba- 

nearly  in  the  same  state,  no  mercan-  bly ,  if  commerce  hacl  flourished^  th^ 

tile  man  knew  what  he  was  really  contractors  for  it  might  have  dis« 

worth,  or  how  far  he  cot^ld  depend  posed  of  it  with  a  small  profit,  or 

npon  the  bills  he  held :  those  from  at  least  with  little  loss:  but  com* 

^room  he  b^d  takep  them  he  might  merce  being  almost  annihilated,  and 

indeed  believe  to  be  secure ;  but  money  of  course  in  great  demand 

they  in  their  turn  might  be  con-  to  meet  the  existing  and  tfar«iten^ 

nected  with  othersji  either  by  giving  ing  difficulties,  die  omnium  fell  to 

or  acc»tix\g  biUi^  and^  thus  the  a  ^nsiderable  discounL  Even  theil 

ruin   Of  one.  might  bring  down  little  of  the  lo^in  could  be  disposed 

destruction  on  ms(ny.    In  such  a  qf.  About  this  period  sir  F.  Baring 

^tate  of  things  the  merchant  could  died;  and  though  not  the  slightest 

have  np  terop^tion,  eyen  if  hehad  SMspicion  was   entertained  of  his^ 

f]ie  ability,  to  engage  agsdn  in  frade  wealth,   yet  his  death  still  further. 

to  anygieates^tant.  Ifhis  property  depressed  omnium.  Mr.Goldsmidta 

inOj  wxncipally  Tf^BKe^  inj^  biut  ^  the  othef  holder  of  the  loan,  found 
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himself  involx'ed  in  difficultips:  they. 
preyed  on  a  mind  little  prepared  or 
accustomed  to  meet  them,  and  he 
put  an  end  to  Kis  life.  Perhaps  no 
event  ever  shook  the  commercial 
■world  so  much  5  happening,  as  it 
^»d,  in  the  midst  of  their  embarrass- 
ments. Omnium  fell- to  nearly  10 
per  cent,  discount ;  and  though  by 
strong  efforts  the  discount  was  re- 
duced to  about  4  per  cent.,  confi- 
dence and  credit  by  no  means  rose 
m  the  same  proportion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  com- 
mercial world  about  the  middle  of 
the  yc^r  1*810;  and  such  it  con- 
tinued, with  little  variation,  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Commerce  has 
been  so  often  seen  to  rise  u^  with 
renewed  and   increased    strengdi, 


after  it  appeared  to  have  received 
nearly  its  death-blow  j  it  possesses 
.  within  itself  such  elastic  and  invi- 
gorating powers,  that  under  com- 
mon circumstances  and  difficuUies 
there  could  be  no' fear  of  its  revival: 
but  pressed  down  as  it  is  by  the 
power  of  Bonaparte,  and  resting  at 
home  not  on  the  substantial  basis 
of  gdld  and  silver,  but  on  a  paper 
currency,  carried  already  to  a  too 
great  extent,  and  against  tlie  fur- 
tncr  excess  of  whicJi  the  law  has 
placed  no  barrier,  while  die  inter- 
est of  those  concerned  in  issuing 
it  tempts  them  to  this  excess; — ^un- 
der these  circumstances,  there  is 
much  reason  to  dread  that  the  com-, 
merce  of  Britain  has  seen  its  best 
days. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 

Preliminary  Rem^rh  on  the  jippointment  of  the  BuUifAi  Commitiee'^^Char^e 
of  Prejudice  against  its  Members  e^amined^-of  not  attending  to  the  Evi* 

V  dence  given  before  them — Facts  established  by  the  Commilte*  respecting 
the  high  Price  of  Bullion — the  vnfavourabie  State  of  the  Exchange—- 
the  great  Rue  in  the  Price  of  Commodities — :iscribed  by  them  to  an  Over^^ 
Issue  of  *  paper  Money — Progressive  Issues  of  the    Ba/tk  from  1702  to 

*    18Q8 — Amount  of  Notrs    in  CircuLtiion    in  \H\0-*- Modes    by  which  the 

'  Use  of  Notes  is  {£:onomi%ed — Increase  in  the  Number  of  Country  Bants— 

Rule  by  which  the  BiTil  of  England  checked  an  Over* Issue  hbfore  1797 

now  neglected  and  despised — Consequences— ^The  Doctrines  of  the  Opponents 

of  the    Bullion  Committee  cxamif^ed — Remedy  proposed  by  Committee  con" 


stdered. 


BEFORE  we  ehter  on  the  ana- 
lysis and  examination  of  the 
report  which  was  presented  to  the 
house  of  commons  by  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  inquire  mto  the 
state  of  the  bullion,  it  may  be  pro- 
er  to  notice  an  accusation  which 
as  been    brought   T»gatnst  thpse 


members  of  it  whose  doctrines,  opi- 
nions and  advice  it  more  especial- 
ly contains,  and  to  show  how  com- 
pletely unfounded  it  is.  -This  accu- 
sation charges  them  with  having 
brought  to  Uie  considcntion  of  the 
question  minds  cpmpletclV-  hnde 
up  and  preposseb^sed  i»  favrjur  of 

,       certain 
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certain  opinions ;  so  that  no  weight 
of  evidence  or  facts  was  in  the  least 
likely  to  convert  them.  That  Uiis 
wiis  tar  from  being  the  case  will  ap-' 
pear  from  the  speeches  of  those  tt^ho 
took  a  part  in  the  debate,  wh&n  th< 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  was  made;  most  of 
whom  were  appointed  members  of 
it,  and  some  of  whom  are  more 
particularly  charged  with  having 
entered  on  their  oStce  with  senti« 
ments  hostile  to  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land,  and  with  a  preconceived  firm 
belief  in  what  was  afterwards  main- 
tained in  the  Report,  < 

Mr.  Homer,  who  brought  for- 
"ward  the'  motion  for  the  appoint- 
xnent  of  the  coxtimittee,  and  who  is 
believed  to  have  had  the  greatest 
share  in  drawing  up  the  report,  ex^ 
pressly  declared  in  his  speech  "that 
he  had  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  subject ;  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  excess  of  the  market  price 
of  gold  was  owing  fartfji  to  the 
very  extraordinary  emission  of  bank 
paper,  and  partly  to  the  market 
price  having  risen  very  considerably 
above  the  market  price  since  the 
year  1797:  this  rise  he  believed  to 
be  chiefly  attributable  to  an  actual 
demand  for  bullion,  which  demand, 
be  understood,  arose  from  certain 
branches  of  dur£3reign  trade  re- 
Quiring,  absolutely  requiring,  it. 
'This,  he  added,  seemed  to  be  over- 
looked by  those  Who  thought  the 
evil  owing  to  an  over-issue  of  bank 
paper,"  Whoever  will  compare 
this  speech  of  Mr.  Homer's*  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  bullion  report, 
will  be  convinced  that,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned  in-  drawing  it  up, 
'  there  W8i»  no  dang;er  that  precon- 
ceived opinions  would  be  admitted 
into  it.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that 
his  opinions  must  have  changed; 
that  ne  went  into  the  committee 
by  no  meatts  (tisj)osed  to  lay  aU  the 
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blame  on  the  bank  of  England : 
and  it  is  only  just  and  candid  to 
suppose  that  the  iacts  which  were 
brought  to  light  before  the  comtntPi- 
tee  induced>  him  to  entertain  fliffep^ 
ent  views  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  H.  Thornton,  who  certainly 
cannot  be  accused  of  having  beefl 
hostile  to  the  bank  of  England,  or 
of  having  entertained  a  party  view 
of  the  question,  expresses  hinyself 
much  more  decidedly:  he  maio* 
tains  that  the  price  of  ^otd  whs. 
that  to  which 'the  circulation  of  the 
country  ought  to  conform ;  a<id  that 
parliament  ought  most  particularly 
to  attend  to  the  bank  of  England 
paper,  since  it  was  well  known  that 
nobody  could  get  gold  from  it* 
^'  It  had  been  said  that  this  evil  hail 
a  natural  tendency  to  correct  itself  ;^ 
— ^bnt  it  had  not*  yet  corrected 
itself."  Mr.  Marry  at  feared  that 
all  the  evil  was  attributable  to  the 
course  of  exchange,  which' was  uni- 
versally against  us  from  25  to  30 
per  cent. ;  so  that  whoever  now  sent 
guineas  to  the  continent  might  re- 
ceive for  each  of  them  26  shillings: 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  cause :  it 
originated  from  the  kind  of  trade 
lately  carried  on,  and~  particularly 
irom  licenses.  Mr.  A.  Baring, 
another  member  of  the  committee, 
thought  the  real  evil  would  be 
found  in  the  state  of  the  trade  of 
the  country;  there  ^'ere  number- 
less articles  brought  from  Russia 
and  the  Biazils,  for  which  we  were 
obliged  to  give  buUton.  Situated  as 
we  now  were  with  America,  we 
took*  cotton  from  a  country  whom 
we  were  obliged  to  pay  in  birl- 
lion,  whilst  America  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  taken  ou)r  manu- 
factures in  exchange* 

From  this  abstract  of  the  opi- 
nions that  were  given  when  the 
motion  for  appointing  a  committee 
was  first  Toajde,  it. is  abundantly 

evident 
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diaf  t!i6  SAmds  of  those  marks  on  those  points  which  hx«B 

who  were  afterward  the  most  ac-  beeh  objected  to^  in  our  apioion 

live  and  influencing  members  of  ft,  without  good  reason;  whien  zp* 

were  by  no  means  made  up  on  the  pear  to  us  erroneous^   or  which 

qaestion»  and  ratiier  leaned  to  the'  admk  of  farther  tllustratioQ  mid 

opinion  that  other  causes*  as  well  ,proof. 

as  an  over-issue  of   bank  paper,  >  The  first  fact  of  importance  re<» 

operated  to  produce  the  high  price  lates  to  the  high  price  of  bullion*' 

of  bullion   and  the  unfavourable  At  the  latter  end  or  the  year  1808* 

state  of  exchange.    It  may  also  be  the  standard  price  of  gold  and  stiver 

proper  to  take  notice  of  another  rose;  to  about  IS  per  cent*  higher 

charge  which  is  brought  against  the  than  the  mint  price;    so  that  in  aa 
bollioQ  report :  that  the  sentiments ,  exchange  between  bahkvpaper  and 

of  the  committee  are  at  variance  gold,  one  hundred  pounds  of  the 

the  opinions  of  those  whom  former  would  purchsuie  only  eighty* 


diey  examtnied  on  the  different  to-  five  of  the  latter.         ^ 
pics  connected  with  the  subject  of       The  second  hcu  closely  connect* 

the  report*    But,  certamly,  when  ed   in  natore  and  principle  with 

the  house  of  lords  or  commons  ap-  the  former,  respects  the  course  of 

potbt  a  comihittee   to  investigate  exchange,  between    EnHand    and 

sny  subject,  they,  do  not  mean  or  other  countries.  From  me  evidence 

cxpecl  tnat  the  jfpmiotu  of  the  per-  given  before  the  committee^  as  wdl 

sons  examined  ^ould   determine  as  from*  Lloyd^s  lists,  it  appears 

tliose  of  the  conraiittcje,  unless  those  that  the  exchan^  with  Hambut^b 

opinions  appear  to  it  to  be  well-  is  17  per  cent*  t)dow  par;  <»*,  m 

grounded,  and  borne  out  dther  by  other  words,  the  exchange   with 

gmeral  principles  or  particcdar  that  city  ftood  at  28,  instead  of 
Gts.  Had  indeed  the  bullion  com*  nearly  S4w 
iqnittee  presented  a  report .  at  va-  But  the  most  important  and  in* 
ifiance  with  the  evidence,  not  of  teresdo^  fact  respects  the  great  and 
opinion  but  of  facts,  which  was  pro-  ra{Md  nse  in  the  price  of^all  com* 
meed  beforeitythe  accusation  would  ifiodtties;  a  rise  proceedmg  in  a 
'  liavi^  been  just :  but  it  is  certainly,  much  greater  and  more  rapid  pro- 
absurd  to  blame  them  for  no\  hav.  portion  within  these  last  10  or  15 
ing  adopted  the  sentiments  of  men,  years  than  within  any  farmer  period 
many  of  whom  could  neither  ex-  of  the  same  duration* 
plain  the  reasons  on  which  thev  The  bullioncommittee,  from  the 
maintained  them,  nor  adduce  any  evidence  and  facts  laid  before  thein» 
dear  and  indubitable  facts  by  which  had  no  •  hesitation  in  ascribing  all 
they  were  supported*  Having  thus  these  alarming  circumstances  to 
stated  and  examined  the  accusa-  one  and  the  same  cause ;  a  cause, 
lions  which  are  brought  against  the  the  existence  of  which  they  affirmed 
bullion  report  by  those  who  find  it  was  abundantly  proved;  and  which 
more  easy  to  raise  a  clamour  against  was  sufficiently  adequate  of  itsdl' 
it  for  partiality  and  unfairness,  than  to  account  for  the  excess  of  the 
to  controvert  the  facts  it  has  esta«-  bullion  price  above  the  mint  price 
Uished  and  the  doctrines  which  it  of  gold  and,  stiver,  for  the  great . 
holds,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  foil  in  the  exchanges,  and  for  difr 
our  readers  an  abstract  of  those  facts  great  and  rapid  incrc^ase  in  the  price' 
|ind  doctrines,  with  occasioned  r?*  of  aU  commodities;   ikis  canse  Is 

expressed 
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tspressed  andexplaiaed  in  the  con-  Sl.'l'JuGJ.  per  ounce  $  and  COQS^ 

closion  thejr  Uiac  drew— <*  A  |;ei!ie-  quentlv  the  foreign  exchanees^  ex« 

ral  rise  <n  aJl  prices,  a  rise  m  the  ,  cepdvhereinflttetvcedhythebalanoa 

market  price  of  gcJd,  and  a  fall  of  oftradey  Yemained  at  par,  and  th« 

Uaeforeien  exchanm,  wtUbe  the>  ctrculatiag  medium  ot  the  eoantyf 

efEect  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  sjiflfered  no  depreciation.    This  pe* 

drcolathig  medium  in  a  coontr)^  nod  embraced  the  whole  of  the 

iHiichhas  adopted  a, currency  not  short  peace  between  France  and' 

exportable  to  ether  countries,   or  Austria;  when,  of  course,  there  was 

not  convertible  at  will  into  a  coin  no  occasion  for  continental  subli* 

i^ich  is  exportable.  **  dies ;    but  in  the  following  year^ 

It  appears  from  the  Appendix  to  17d9,  the  war  broke  out  between 

the  Bullion  Report,  that  in  the  years  the  emperor  P^ul  tind  the  Frendu 

17§1»  1792f  before  we  engaged  in  We  immediately  engaged  m  the 

the  first  Frenchwar^  theamoimt  of  contest ;  ^sent  4^000  men  to  Hol« 

bank  of  England  notes  in  circula-  land,  smd  therefore  necessarily  re* 

tion  was  eleven  millions  and  a  half*  quired,  mone}*  to  send  abroad  to 

There  appears  to  have  been  little  or  pay  them*.  It  happened  also  at  tUs 

no  increase  or  dimmution  in  their  is-  time,  that  our  importations  were 

faestilltheyearl797>when^inconse-.  increased  to  a  very  large  amount, 

quence  of  the  great  alarm  and  want  by  the  failure  of  our  harvest,  and 

^  confidence,  and  the  run  on  the  bdr  unavoidable  dependence  on  the 

bank  for  guineas,  they  found  it  ne«  foreien  markets  for  com. 

eessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  rapid  These  circumstances  immediatdj 

dinainution  of  their  issues.  Govern-  affected  the  continental  exchanges^ 

ment,  however,  having  at  thatpe-  they  rose  rapidly:  gold  bullion  was 

riod  great  occasion  for  money,  on  bought  up  for  exportation ;    thii 

acccmnt  of  the  continental  subsi«  naturally  increased  its  price;  and  an 

dies,  experienced  much  ihconvent-  increase  in  the  paper  currency  of 

esce  from  these  contracted  issues;  the  bank  to  the  amount  of  four  mil* 

and  in  order  to  benefit  themselves,  lions  takinjg;  place  at  the  same  dmei 

and  at  the  same  time  free  die  bank  thesetwo  arcumstances,of  ^  greater 

from  the  ruin  which  appeared  to  demand  for  gold,  and  a  greater 


bang  over  them  if  they  proceeded  supply  of  that  by  which  it 

to  pay^  gold  on  demand,  they  re*  to  be  purchased,  necessarily  raised 

lieved  it  from  the  oUigation  to  pay  the  bullion  price  of  gold  a|>ove  its 

in  cash.    For  two  years  subsequent  mint  price.     It  accordingly  rose 

to  this  period,  no  material  increase  from  3/.  17j«  6</.  to  4/.  per  ounce  t 

of  bonk  paper  took  place^  except  orS  percent. 


two  millions  of  small  notes,  which .  From  the  year  1803  to  the  year 

were  evidently  necessary  tp  supply  1808,  It  does  not  appear*  thai  anr 

the  place  of  tlie  guineas  which  had  increase  took  place  m  the  issues  of 

been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  bank    of  £ngland   notes;    their 

It  appears  alsQ  from  the  documents  amount  bemg,  during  the  v^ole 

printed  m  the  Appendix  to  the  Bul<*  of  that  period,  rather  more  tbaai 

liofi  Report^  that  during  the  same  seventeen  millions;  of  which  sum^ 

period,  that  is,  for  two  years  after  rather  more  than  one  fourth  con- 

the  bsink  restriction   biH  passed,  sisted  of  notes    of  one    or  two 

the  bullion  [Mice  cf  gold  never  ex-  pounds.    At  the  end  of  the  year 

teeded  its  legitimate  mint  pr  ice>  or  1 808,  however,  a  ^at  change  took 

place; 


f 
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^«6e ;  2(Bd  all  tho^  alarming  s)rm-    are  large,  carry  the  moiieytiiej  have 
ptomst  the  exisTtope  of  which  gave    taj^en  to  their  bankers:  there^  how*« 


rise  to  the  bullion  committee,  ap* 
peared  aod  continued  to  spread  and 
g^  strength* 
From  the  Appendix  to  the  Bullion 
Report  it  appears  that  the  bfipk 


ever,  it  does  not  longHeunempk>yed< 
If  the  bankers  have  noore  pai^^nto 
them  than  they  will  probably  need 
to  answer  tlie  checks  of  theiT'CUs* 
tomers  or  to  discount  bills,  they. 


in4;reased    their  .  issues    of   small    lay  it  out  in  exchequer  bills,  stock» 


iiotes,  first  to  Bve  and  afcer- 
unirds  to  six  millions:  specie  be- 
came every  day  more  and  more 
sckrce,  and  at  last  nearly  disap- 
peared altogether:  the  exchanges 
with  the  continent,  and  the  price 
of  bullion  rosie  excessively :  still  the 
demand  for  bank  notes  increased. 


or  some  other  safe  modey  which 
will  make  it  productive  to  them. 
But  it  is  evident  that  those  who  by 
means  of  exchequer  bills  or  stock 
purchase  the  superfluous  cash  of  the 
banker,  purchase  it  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  profit  by  it;  that  is»  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  it.    In 


The  bank   enlarged  their  issue  of  short;  from  the  very  circumstance 

large  notes   first  to  fourteen, and  tliat    money    is    more  ^constantly 

afterwards  to  fifteen  millions ;  and  employed  now    than    it  formerly 

on  the    12th  of  May,   1810,    the'  was»  it  necessarily  follaws,. that  the 

whole  amount  of  the  bank  of  £ng-  same  sum  will  in  a  certain  degree 

land  paper  in  circulation  was  twen-  produce  all  the  effects  on  prices^ 


ty- one- millions. 

•  ^^e  sliall,  however,  have  but  a 
very  partial  and  inadequate  view 
of  tlje  source  of  the  evil,  if  we  con-    circulation, 
fine  our.  researches  to'  the  progres-        But  not  only  is  money,  or  the  cir- 


which  would  have  resulted  fron^ 
the  issuing  an  additional  quantity; 
of  new    coin  or  bank  notes  into 


sive  Increase  ^n  the  issue  and  cir- 
cuUilon  of  bank  of  England  paper. 
Formerly,  before  trade  was  so  well 
under &iood,  and  ~  credit  so  firmly 
^  and  generally  established,  a  large 
N  proportion  of  the  mon^y  of  the 
country,  whether  coin  or  paper, 
]^y  useless  and  unproductive,  to 
iinswer  sudden  and  unexpected 
calls.     But'  now  very  little  of  the 


culating  medium,  more  constantly, 
and  regularly  employed;  but  m, 
many  cases  its  plaqe  is  sup  plied  either, 
by  drafts  or  by  actual  barter.  A  cu- 
rious and  striking  illustration  of  the 
first  mode  of  abridging  labour  and 
supplying  the  use  and  purposes  df 
money  is  given  in  tlie  evidence  of  the 
bullion  report.  At  the  end  of 
es^h  day,  each  banker  (and  there 


piohey  of  tliis  country  is  unemploy-  are  now  46  in  London)  finds  him- 
ed«  even  for  the  shortest  space  of  self  in  possession  of  drafts  on  the 
time :  •  and  a  little  refiection  will  other  45 — while  they  havje  drafts 
convince  us  that  the  same  effects  on  him.  In  order  to  settle  their 
on  tlie  price  of  commodities  will  mutual  accounts,  they  meet  in  a 
unavoidably  result  from  issuing  place  convenient  for  them  all,  call- 
new  money,  and  from  bringing^that  ed  the  <<  clearing-house. ''  In  ,thi$ 
portiop  of  the  (|Id  money  into  con-  place  each  banking-house  has  a  se- 
stanl  and  rapid  circulation,  which  parate4>lace  assigned  it;  in  whi^h 
was  formerly  employed  only  occa-  tlie  drafts  on  that,  house  are  depo- 
sionally.  Tradesmen  now,  as  soon  sited.  In  the  short  space  of  an 
as  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  hour  the  distribution  is  completed* 
or  perhaps  before,  if  their  dealings  When  this  is  done,  the  drafts  are 

'  carried 
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carried  to  As  banking-houses  oa 
which  they  are  drawn  ;  and  the  ba- 
lance is  there  ascertained  between 
each  house  and  the  others  which 
hold  drafts  on  it:  ^  the  liquidation 
at  the  clearing-house  is  then  easil/ 
completed ;  not  by  the  use  of  notes, 
but  simply  by  each  cleri;  paying 
the  debts  of  his  house  by  a  transfer 
of  itscredifi  balances,  and  receiving 
in  payment  the  credit  balances  of 
others.  By  tiiis  means  there  is  no 
use  for  bank-notes,  except  for  the 
purppse  of  liquidathig  the  small 
sum^  wlxich  each  house  has  to  pa.y 
or  receive  from  the  forty-five  other 
banking-houses.  In  tliis  manner 
live  millions  are  on  an  average 
viaily>  liqjuldated  ;  and  scarcely  a 
twentieth  putt  of  this  , amount  Is 
paid  in  bank  notes. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the 
ijuestion  principally  as  it  regards 
the  metropolis:  ir  will  receive 
much  illustration  >vhen  we  reflect 
on  the  great  increase  in  the  ruimber 
of  country  banks>  and  also  on  the 
great  increase  which  has  taken 
plaxe  wltliin  these  four  years  in  tlie 
amount  of  their  notes  in  circula- 
tion* In  Great  Britain  there  are 
now  upwards  of  TOO  banks  ;  by  far 
•  the  greater  part  of  whom  issue  notes. 
Of  course  tliis  superabundance  of 
paper  must  produce  tlie  same 
effects  in  the  country,  on  the  price 
of  commodities,  which  is  felt  and 
^complained  of  in  London.  The 
establishment  of  country  banks  in 
districts  vhere  the  paper  of  tlie  bank 
of  England  formerly  circulated,  has 
produced  the  effect  of  forcing  tlie 
latter  out  of  tlie  country  into  the 
metropolis,  and  thus  virtually  in- 
creased the  circulation  in  London. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  tlie 
opinion  of  the  bullion  commit- 
tee, that  an  excessive  quantity 
of  circulating  medium  in  a  country 
which  has  adopted  a  currency  not 


exportable  to  other  counta-iej^or  nQ( 
convertible  at  will  into  a  coin  whicli 
is  exportable,  will  produce  a  gener.il  • 
rise  of  all  prices,  a  rise  in.the  mtarket 
price  of  gold,  i^nd  afaljin  the  foireiga 
exchanges.  The  committee  contend, 
not  only  that  the  existence  of  these 
circumstanpes  proves  an  excessiv^ 
issue  of  bank  of  England  paper, 
but  that  the  banks  not  .havtng 
regulated  the  issues  of  their  paper 
by  the  course  of  exchange,  deprived 
themselves  of  the  only  guard 
agaiiist-an  excessive  issue,  and  of 
the  only  criterion  by  which  they 
could  judge  whon  the  home  market 
was  sufliciently  supplied  with  theix" 
paper.  . 

Before  tliQ  bank  restriction  bill 
was  passed,  tlic  interest  of  thebanfe 
coincided  with  that  of  the  nation  at 
large  •  in  preventing  an.  excessive 
issue  of  notes.  \VJi.enever  an  over- 
issue took  place,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, it  instantaneously  and  necessa- 
rily affected  the  price  ♦of  bullion 
/and  the'rjite  of  exchange.  The 
holders  of  bank  not^,  therefore,  ' 
under  the^e  circurp stances,  findia^ 
that  the  -Jj  parts  of  a  guinea, 
which  the  bank  on  the  faoe  of  the 
note  promised  to  pay  on  demand,  ' 
was  of  .more  value  that!  the  note 
itself,  naturally  came  to  the  l^iink 
and  demanded  cash.  This  gave 
die  alarm  to  the  bank ;  and  they 
immediately  lessened  the  .amount 
of  their  notes  in  circulation.  This 
of  course  lowered  the  price  of  bul- 
lion and  the  rate  of  exchanee  to 
their  former  and  usual  level ; 
notes  and  gold  became  equally' va- 
luable, and  tlie  demand  for  cash 
payments  was  no  longer  pressed 
on  the  bank.  It  appears  however 
from  the  evidence  given  m  the 
bullion  report,  that  the  bank  di- 
rectors, after  the  restriction  biU 
passed,  disregarded  tb  is  rule.  Mr. 
Pearse,'  thp  governor  of  this  bank, 

-  expressqr 
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expressly  declatred  <<  that  he  could 
|iot  see  how  the  amount  of  bank 
iu>tes  issued  could  operate  upon  the 
price  of  bullion  or  the  state  of  the 
exchanges  ('*  and  therefare  declared 
his  o|Jiniofi  to  be»  **  that  the  price 
of  bullion  or  the  state  of  the  ex- 
changes can  never  be  a  reason  for 
kssen^ig  the  amount  of  the  bank 
stoles  to  be  issued."  And  Mr,  Whit- 
moret  late  governor  of  the  bank» 
declared  that  he  was  so  much  of 
the  same  dpinion»  that  he  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to 
the  price  oi  gold»  or  the  state  of 
the  exchange,  on  the  days  on  which 
the  bank  advances  were  made. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
^ese  opinion^  were  grounded  on 
any  other  consideration  than  a  re- 
gard to  the  interest  of  th^  bank : 
since,  if  the  liability  to  pay  cash 
<m  demand  were  renewed^  that  in* 
'  terest  would  compel  this  rule,  de- 
'rived  from  the  price  of  bullion  and 
the  state  of  the  exchange,  to  be 
strictly  and  constantly  observed. 
When  Mr.  Ratkes,  Mr.  Darell  and 
Mr.  BosaiiSquet  were  examined  be- 
fore the  eoftimittee  of  secrecy  in  the 
h6use  of  lords,  on  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  in  the  year  1797,  they  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  sta^  of 
exchange  with  foreign  countries  is 
a  presumptive  evidence  of  tlie  in- 
creasing or  decmasiftg  demand  for 
<;ash  or  bullion  from  this  kingdom: 
and  consequently  of  the  increasing 
or  decreasing  quantity  of  caai 
•r  bullion  within  the  kingdom: 
and  in  the  remonstrance  sent  to 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  year  1795,  respect- 
inff  the  large  and  continued  drain 
ofbuUton  and  specie  which  the  bank 
had  tbenlately  experienced,  thesame 
doctrine  is  mainuined  by  the  bank 
directors,  and  expreMy  adnaitted 
by  Mr.  Pitt. 

Instead  el(  this  |>latn  and  safe 
tolt  of  limhiii^  their  'issa^  of  p9per 


according  to  the  price  of  hnUtoii 
and  the  staCQ  of  exchange,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  wouldeffectually 
hs^ve  guarded  the  nation  from  an 
excessive  circulation  at  'a  time  when 
they  could  not  demand  gold  fer 
notes,  the  bank  of  England  adopt- 
ed a  rule  whic^  indeed  protected 
them  from  harm,  but  afforded  not 
the  smallest  guard  against  an  over- 
issue of  paper.  They  take  care 
not  to  advance  money  except  oa 
good  security  and  at  short  daties : 
this  they  think 'quite  sufficient  cau- 
tion :  it  secures  their  own  interest; 
and  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  at 
large  they  are  either  blind  or  mat- 
tentive.  The  committee  contend, 
on  solid  and  good  grounds,  that  as 
over-issuo  of  bank  notes  may  take 
place,  even  though  not  sl  single 
pound  is  issued  except  on  the  most 
undoubted  security ;,  and  that  this 
rule,  though  beneficial  to  the  bank, 
affords  no  protection  to  the  country* 
Before  the  restriction  law  the 
interest  of  the  bank  and  of  the  na^- 
tion,  as  was  before  observed,  was 
the  same :  both  were  injured  by  an 
over-issue  of  notes:  of  course  the 
bank,  out  of  regard  to  its  own  in- 
terest, secured  and  protected  the^ 
interest  of  the  nation.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  restriction  law,  the 
case  is  reversed:  the  interests  of 
the  bank  and  the  nation  are  not 
only  separated,  but  they  aire  be- 
come opposed  to  each  otlier.  A* 
the  profits  of  the  bank  depend  upon 
the  amount  the  notes  they  have  in 
circulation,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  issue  them  to  all  who  can 
ofier  good  security :  but  the  nation 
at.lar^,  so  £ar  ffom  being  bene* 
fited  oy  an*  increased  amount  of 
circulating  medium,  is  necessarily 
injured  bv  it.  Nor  is  this  injury 
eonfined  to  those  whose  incomes 
are  fixed ;  and  who  consequently 
experience,  sfi  the  effect  of  every 

additioa 
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addition  to  the  circulating  medium,  striking  resemblance  to  the  present 

a  diminished  power  over  the  neces-  situation  of  the  bank  of  England*  ^ 

saries  and  comforts  of  life:    every.  The  solidity  of  the  b.mk  of  Ireland 

man  of  capital   finds  his  '  profits  was  not  doubted :    yet  the  price  of 

trenched  upon ; .  and  those  gains  bullion  rose  greatly»   and .  the  fo^' 

which  he  was  accustomed  to  de-  reign  exchanj^es  became  very  uafa« 

rive  from  the  use  of  tliat  capital  vourable.      The  directors  of  the 

si»tched  from  him,  by  those  into  Irish    bank,  with    one  ezceptionf 

whose   hands  the  additional  quan«  .held  tlie  same  doctrine  as  the  di- 

tity   of   circulating  medium    was  rectors  of  the  bank  of  England 

iatmsied  by  the   bank.     Had  the  'maintained  before  the  bullion  com* 

bank,  after  the  passing  of  the  re->  mittee*    They  persisted  in  the  opi«v 

fltriction  bill»  still  adhered  to  their  nion,  that  as  tuey  never  advanced 

former  rule,  and  paid  attention  to  their  notes  except  on  the  most  unex* 

the  price  of  biillion  and  the  state  ceptionable  security,  there   cQ\ild 

of  exchange    in    determining   the  not  possibly  be    an-  over-issue   of 

amount  of  their  issues ;  they  would,  thom ;  and  that  the  real  state  of  the 

no  doubt,  have  derived  less  profit,  case  was,  not  that  their  notes  were. 

but  they  would  have  been  less  in-  depreciated,  or  at  a  discount,  but 

joriousto  the  interests  of  tlie  naif  on*  that  there  was  an  unusual  demand 

Por  (he  latter  to  be  deprived  of  for  gold,  which  consequently  had 

pajraienGs  in  cash  on  demand  is  in  advanced    in  prices     The    result^ 

every  point  of  view  a  serious  evil;  however,  of  the'investigation  re* 

and  as  firom  this  national  evil  the  speating  the   affairs   of  the    Irish 

bankderiv^  great  profit  and  ad-  bank -before    parliament  in  1804f» 

vantage,  it  surely  became  them  not  was  a  very  niatenal  reduction  ia 

to  aggravate  and  increase  it  for  the  amount  of  their  issues,  and  the 

the  ssike  of  adding  to  their  own  return  of  bullion  to  its  mint  price» 

gainsT  and  of^he  exchange  to  par ;  or,  ip, 

The    committee    contend     that  other  words,  a.  rise  in  the  value  ef 

bank  of  England  notes  are  at  a  the  notes.    - 

discount ;    a  discount   arising  not  The  bullion  committee  seeiii  there* 

from  want  of  credit  or  confidence  fore  justified  ixx  the  conclusion  they 

.in  the  funds  and  stability  of  the  draw,  that  the bankof  England  »tnce 

hank,  but  merely  from  over-issue,  the  obligation  to  pay  in  qash  on  de* 

In  proof  and  support  of  this  opi*  mand  Was  taken  off,  have  issued 

nion,  they  instance  the  case  of  ^he  such  large  quantities  of  their  noteSf 

Scotch  baoiks  about  the  middle  of  as  to  raise  the  pHce  of  gold  in  the 

the  last  century :     their  notes  ^ore  market,  to  produce  an  exchange 

issued  on  landed  security :   no  per-  highly  unfavourable  to  this  coun- 

son  doubted  their  ability  to  pay  all  try,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  all 

the   notes  they  issued;    and    yet  commociities.    The  fact  that  their 

from    mere  over-issue  they  were,  issues  of  notes  is   nearly  doubled 

at  a  discount  of  three  or  four  per  since  the  yes^r  17^  is  established  oa 

cent*:  and  they  vere  npt  raised  undoubted  authority ;,   whde  the 

again   to  par   till  the  banks  bad  directors   themselves  acknowledge 

contracted  their  circulation.    The  that  they  haveneglec  ed  and  abaor* 

case  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  in  the  doned.  that  rule,    whic!i    enabled 

year.  190^  is  likewise  referred  to  them  before  the  restriction  Was  im- 

-  by  the  committer,  asliearing  a  yery  .posed   to  detect .  an  .ovet-issia^  q£^ 

l^ia                                  »  S                   their 
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their  notes.     If  we  add  to  this,  bullion  is  exorbitantly  high ;    that 

that  the  interest  of  those  concerned  its  deamess  arises  from  causes  not 

m  sending  the  notes  into  circulation  partial  and   temporary ;   that  the 

is  served  by  every  addition  to  their  jexchange  is  also  very  much  against 

amount,  we  shall  not   hesitate  to  this  country;   and,  by  having. been 

adopt  the  first  part  of  the  conclu-  so  lonc^  so, -must  have  been  brought 

iion  of   the    bullion    committee,  into  'this  state  by  a   regular  and 

that  an  over*issu6  has  taken  place^  constantly  operating  chain  of  cir- 

Bvit  even  if   there  were  no  proof  cumstances, — are  not   denied.    It 

that  the  amount  of  paper  in  circu-  is  contended,  however,  that  these 

lation    from   the  bank   had    been  facts  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to 

doubled ;  and  if  it  were  the  case  an  over-jssue  of  paper,  if  they  can 

that  the  bank,  instead  of  deriving  be  accounted  for  from  other  causes. 

great  benefit  from  every  addition  Here  then  the  two  .parties  are  at 

to  their  issues,  derived  little  or  no  issue:  but  before,  entering  into  an 

advantage  from  it ;  yet  the  state  of  explanation  of  the  mode  by  which 

things,  mat  is,  the  rise  of  bullion,  each  endeavours  to  show  that  the 

to  so  ereat  a  height  and  for  such  a  causes  he  assigns,  will  and  must 

length  of  time,    above   the  mint  produce  tlie   evils  complained  of, 

price  of  gold ;   the  same  great  and  while  those'  assigned  by  his  adver- 

permanent   unfavourable   state   of  sary  either  cannot  be,  or  are  not,  in 

the  foreign  exchanc:es ;    and   the  existence ;  we  should  recollect, what 

rapid  andalarming  mcrease  in  the  has  been  already  stated,  ^at  the 

price  of   all  commodities,  would  presumption    is,   that  there  is  an 

direct  the  attention,  the  inquiries,  over-issue  of  paper  money,  because 

and  the  suspicionrof  every  one  who  it  is  the  interest  of  the  bank  to  dis* 

understood  the  siabject,  to  an  over-  count  to  all  who  will  give  good 

iisueof  paper,  as  th^  most  proba-  security  and  take    notes  at' short 

ble  and  the  only  efficient  cause  of  dates ;  because  they  actually  regu- 

these  serious  and  alarming  evils,  late  their  discounts  by  tliese  rules ; 

Unless  therefore  these  evils  can  be  and    because    t;hey    have    utterly 

plainly,  directly,  and  satisfactorily  thrown  aside  all  regard  to  the  high 

traced  to  some  other  cause  perfect-  price  of  bullion   and  the  unfavourable 

ly  adequate  not  only  to  originate  state  of  exchange ^^^two  of  the  evils 

them  but  to  keep  them  in  existence  complained  of;   and  the  existence 

and  vigour  for  such-  a  length  of  of  which,  when  they  were  obliged 

time,  the  nation  must  and  ought  to  to  pay  in  gold,  always  led  them 

ascribe  them  soldy   to  the  over-  to  curtail  their  discounts. 

issue  of  paper  money.  irideed  the  question  appears  to 

Attempts  have  be^n  made  to  fix  us  to   admit  of  a  very  short  and 

th(  cau$e  of  these  evils  on  other  easy  solution*     If  we  suppose  that 

circumstances,  and  thence  to  con-  the  present  high  price  of  bulHon 

elude  that  there  is  no  over-issue  of  and  unfavourable  state  of  exchange 

paper  money  $    no  depreciation  of  continued  to  exist,  but  that  tlie  t>ank 

it;  but  that,  while  the  country  has  of  England  wereagain  obliged  to  pay 

been  greatly  benefited  by  the  great  in  cash  on  demsuid,  ■  what  would 

increa^  of  capital  formed  by  the  be  their  first  step?    Undoubtedly  to 

liberal  discounts  of  the  bank,  no  withdraw  a  grea t, portion \ of  their 

serious  inconvenience  has  resulted,  notes  from   circulation— and  this 

ar  could   possibly   result*     That  they  would  cdtitinue  to  4o»  unless  we 

suppose 
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suppose  them  totally  blind  to  their 
own  interest — ^till  the  market  and 
niiut  price  of  gold  came  to  a  leVel, 
and  oiir  exchange  with  foreign 
countries  was  brought  back  to  par. 
But  if  their  notes  flowed  back  upon 
them,  for  payment  in  cash,  would 
not  this  prove  that  the  issue  oi 
them  had  been  excessive?  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  had  been  so 
great  as  to  raise  every  thing  in 
price  above  its  proper  and  natural' 
level? 

In  examining  the  question  more 
minutely  and  with  a  more  particu- 
lar reference  to  its  different  parts, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  much  into 
detail.  The  doctrines  of  those  who 
oppose  the  bullion  committee  will 
not  bear  nor  require  a  very  rigid 
or  deep  scrutiny  to  detect  their 
errors:  much  of  what  tliey  lay 
ddwn  and  maintain  may  even  be 
granted  them,  and  yet  they  will 
be  unable  to  make  out  their 
point. 

With  respect  to  the  high  price 
of  gold,  this  is  ascribed  by  some  of 
the  opponents  of  the  bullion  com- 
mittee to  a  general  scarcity  of  that 
metal:  by  otliers  to  a  great  demand 
for  it  abroad :  and  by  a  third  party 
to  the  i^reat  increase  of  our  foreign 
expenditure.  Now  in  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is 
no  proof  of  such  a  scarcity  as  is  al- 
leged.    The  mines  in  South  Ame- 
rica have  not  indeed  been  quite  so 
productive  for  some  years  as  they 
■tbrmerly  were ;    but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  nation,  by  adopt- 
ing a  paper  currency,  has  thrown 
a  very  Ifarge  quantity  of  gold  into 
the    market   of   the    commercial 
tk'orld,  -which    must    have    much 
more  than    cpmpensated    for  the 
diminished  supply  from  the  mines. 
But,  moreover,  if  it  were  the  fact, 
that  Kold  was  more  scarce,  com- 
modiiies  would  be  cfaeapftr)  not  in 


thii  country,  because,  hiving  issued 
a  paper  currency,  we  have  cut  our* 
selves  off  from  that  effect,  whethet 
good  or  bad,  of  this  alleged . 
•scarcity  of  gold:  but  in  everjr 
country  where  \  the  currency  is  still 
in  coin,  the  price  of  commodities 
ought  to  have  fallen :  as,  however, 
the  reverse  o^  this  is  the  case,  we 
certainly  cannot  admit  that  gold  is 
scarcer. 

With  regard  to  the  second  posi- 
tion. Thai  thei'e  is  a  great  demand 
for  gold  on  the  continent, — ^this  In 
some  respects  resolves  itself  into  the 
nrs't  assertion  2  but  considering  it  aS 
distinct,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the 
first  place,  what  has   created   the 
demand  ? — and  secondly,  as,  if  there 
is  a  greater  demand  than  usual  for 
gold,  gold  must  be  dearer,— -in  what' 
IS  it  dearer?    It  must  be   dearer 
either  in  commodities,  in  which  case    . 
they  would  be  cheap :  and  this  doc-* 
trine,  as  we  have  remaiked,  would 
resolve  itself  into  the  one  already 
examined ;  or  in-  silver,  or  in  the 
paper    currency    of  the    countryji 
where  it  is  said  to  be  dearer.     The 
proportionate   value  of  eold  and 
silver  can  never  for  any  length  of 
time  vary   considerably    in     two 
countries,  the   communication  be- 
tween which  is  open  and  expedi^ 
tious.    If  an  ounce  of  gold  in  £ng^ 
land  is  worth  sixteen  oiCnces  of  sil-* 
ver,  while  in  Hamburgh  it  is  worth 
seventeen  ounces;    gold  will  pas* 
to  Hamburgh,  where  it  can  pur- 
chase  I-16tn  more  silver  than  ia 
England  ;    and  silver  will  be  sens 
from  Hamburgh  JO  England,  wher^ 
sixteen    ounces    can   purchase   aS 
muph  gold  as  seventeen  could  do 
in  Hamburgh^  till  the  proportion- 
ate value  of  the  two  metals  becomes 
the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  at       ' 
both  places.     ,It  cannot    be  .that 
gold  is  sent   out  of  the  country* 
Eeeause  in  that  pairt  of  the  conti- 
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ticnt  touhich  !t  h  exported,  it  is 
dearer  in  ihe  paper  curr^sncy  i  what 
is  this  but  saying^  that  the  paper 
currency  of  the  place  tg  which  it 
is  said  to  be  exported,  is  depreci- 
ated ;  aiid  if  the  rise  of  the  price 
ef  gb\d  in  the  paper  currency  of 
any  Country  causes  it  to  fl<^w  into 
that  country,  whence  does  it  hap- 
pen that  it  does  not  flow  abun- 
dantly into  Enghind  ?  It  is  no  an- 
swer to  this  rennark  to  maintain, 
that  gold  foassts  naturally  to  that 
eount/y  where  it  will  exchanjg^e  for 
most  of  the  .currency ;  and  that  it 
leaves  us  and  goes  to  the.QOntinent, 
beicause,  though  here  it  will  sell  for 
more  than  usual  of  our  paper  cur* 
yeney,  tli^re  its  price,  calculated  in 
the  same  way,  is  still  higher,  for, 
^thtless  to  the  unproved  assertion 
ell  which  this  theory  rests,  that 
the  paper  currency  of  the  conti- 
nent IS  more  depreciated  than  ours, 
be  added  the  still  broader  assertion, 
that  the  price  of  gold,  calculated 
in  pap^  currency,  is  lower  here 
than  any  where  else,  those  who 
maintain  that  gold  leaves  nis  from 
this  cause  t^  go  to  a  country  where 
It  sdls  high  in  paper  currency, 
ought  also  to  maintain^  that  it  will 
cotne  to  us  from  those  countries 
where  it  is  cheaper  than  with  us 
in  paper  currency. 
"  But  the  truth  is,  the  .whole  of 
this  doctrine  is  not  only  unfound- 
ed, but  absurd  :  it  is  unfounded, 
because,  there  is  no  proof  that  gold 
has  risen  more  in  value  above  the 
paper  currency  of  apy  country  than 
It  has  above  ours:  and  it  is.absurd, 
because  if  it  had,  there  would  be 
no  inducement  to  send  it  to  such 
country.  It  would  indeed  purchase 
more  paper-money :  but  we  need 
only  regard  the  state  of  our  own 
currency  to  be  convinced  that  the 
possession  of  a  greater  ^^u an tity  of 
paper-money  dees  not   put  us  in 


possession  of  'the  means  of  getting 
i  more  coflimodities.  We  might  in- 
deed expect  that  gold  would  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  if  in 
the  latter  it  would  purchase  10  per 
cent,  more  of  the  paper  money  than 
formerly,  whil^  the  price  of  all 
Commodities  remained  the  same  ; 
because  the  effect  of  such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  to  lower  the  price 
of  all  commodities  10  per  cent.  to. 
all  who  brought  gold :  but  if,  while 
the  paper  money  fell  10  per  cent, 
with  respect  <o  gold,  it  fell  in  the 
same  proportion  with  respect  to^sdl 
commodities,  the  holder  of  gold 
could  have  no  temptation  to  bring 
it  to  this  market. 

A  more  plapsible,  and  in, some 
respects  a  better  founded  attempt 
to  account  for  the  evils  attributed 
by  the  bullion  committee  to  die 
over-issue  of  paper-money,  is  made 
by  those  who  maintain  that  the  high 
price  of  gold  and  the  unfavoura- 
ble state  of  the  exchange  are  inti- 
mately connected  ;  that  they  tend 
mutually  to  produce  each  other; 
and  that  the  ultimate  and  e£Bci«nt 
cause  of  each  must  be  sought  for 
in  our  great  foreign  expenditure, 
and  in  the  present  st«|t6  of  our  com- 
merce with  tJie  continent. 

Before  examining  in  what  degree 
and  respect  this  doctrine  is  wtII 
founded,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark that  it  cannot  completely  and 
exclusively  account  for  the  evils 
complained  of,  and  much  less,  for 
their  long  continuance.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  the  circumstances  already 
stated, — ^a  great  fcrcign  expendi- 
ture, and  a  state  of  conmierce 
which  impeded  tlie  transit  of  our 
goods  to  the  continent,— -continued. 
to  exists  but  that  the  restriction 
was  taken  off  the  bank,  we  shall 
soon  perc^ve  that  the  evils  w<nild 
effectually  remedy  themselves  by  a 
very  natoral  ind  ttmpkprootps:  «nd 
.    .  IKtde 
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•Kttlefiirtherreflectlon  will  convince  arri\'es  till  the  price  m  thi^  couniry 

va,  that  even  while  the  restriction  and  in  those  places  from  whence  it 

on  cash  payments  continued,   the  is  imported  are  nearly  on  a  level.  # 

evil  could  not  have  grown  to  its  But,  secondly,  if  the  real  state  of 

present  magnitude,  nor  continu'jd  the  case  were,  that  gold  was  dear, 

so  long,  unless  the  removal  of  it  not  only  would  other  nations  come 

had   been   prevented  by  an  over-  to  purchase,  commodities  he?  e,  or  • 

issue  of  paper  money.  in  other  words  bring  their  bullion 

The  truth  .of  these  observations  to  thi$  as  the  best  market,  but  we 

will  clearly  appear  if  we  consider,  should   be  unable  to  go  for  any 

iirst,  -what  yvould   be   the   conse-  length  of  time  to  foreign  markets 

qnences  of  a  high  price  of  gold  ;  for    any  commodities,  since  gold, 

our  actual  state  now,  as  the  oppo-  by  which  alone  we  could  purchase 

nents    of  the    bullion  committee  them,  being  dearer  in  our  currency, 

contend ;  ancf  on  the  other  hand,  would    in    the    same    proportion 

what  are  the  natural  and  unavoid-  enhance  the  price  of  all  our  irn* 

^le  consequences  of  an  over-issue  ports.    The  truth  of  these  obser-« 

of  paper-money,  which  is  our  pre-  vations  would  be  abundantly  mani- 

ient  condition    according    to    the  fest  if  our  currency  still  consisted 

l>ull]on  committee.  of  hard  coin :    for  then  the  plain 

If  the  assertion  that  gold  is  high  statement  of  the  fact  would    he, 

means  any  thing,  it  means  tliat  it  ^  not  that  gold  was  dear,  but  that 

will  sell  for  more  of  the  currency  things  were  cheap.    A  littlejreflec*  > 

of  a  country,  while  that,  currency  tion,  howevei'jwill  convince  us,  that 

will  command  the  same  quantity  to  those  who  posse&s  gold,  that  it 

of  other  commodities  as  formerly,  to  foreign  nations,  our  commoditret 

If  this  latter  be  not  the  case,  it  is  are  cheap,  whether  they  selUbr  i, 

absurd  to  say  eold  i«  high  ;    the  smaller  quantity  of  gold  coin^  or 

fact    beings    all   things  are  high  for  the  same  amount  of  paper  cw* 

priced:  an4  if  a  rise  in  the  price  rency,    'which     will    purchase    a 

of  all  commodities  be  not  a  proof  smaller  quantity  of  ^old.     In  th^ 

«f  the  depreciation  of  the  currencf  first  case*    the    foreign  m^chant 

of  a  country^  what  is  a  proof  of  who  brings  a   certain  portion  tf 

hi  ^         -  goki  procures  for  it  direci}y  niort 

^  We  must  therefore  examine  the  goods  tharvformerly  i  in  the.  lattet 

doctrine  of  the  opponents  ofthebul-  case,  the  same  portion'^of  gold  will 

lion  committee,  on  the  supposition  sell  for  a  larger  amount  of  papef 

that  they  mean  that  gold  is  high^  currency)  which   paper    ci^rrencf 

not  merely  in  the  paper  currency  will  procure  the  same  amount  €« 

of  the  country,  but  as  compared  goods  in  the  market  as  Usual.     If 

^with  all  or  most  other 'commodl*  therefore  gold  were,  dear,   goodt 

ties.    But  if  this  were  the  ca,^,  it  must  be  cheap ;  and  if  goods  wore 

hi  evident,  in  the  ftrst  place,  that '  clieap,  g6ld  would  find  its  way  into 

gold  would  flow  mto  this  country  this  kingdom  in  ejtchange  for  them. 

as  naturally  as  it  Hows  from  those  JBut  as  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  as» 

copntries  where  the  mines  are,  and  moreover,  tlie  price,  of  gold  calcu- 

"where  of  course  it  is  very  abun-  lated  in  our  papet  / currency  has  ' 

dant.     If  wheat  or  any  other  arti*  cot  risen  more  than  other  commor 

cle  is  dealr  her^'and  the  importa*  dities^  calculated  lU  the  same  cur* 

tioa   ii   siUowedt  tfi  immec^atelf  tencji  tbr coacl^tioll  (hal  6ught  to 
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be  drawn  i$»  that  the  high  price  of  abutidant    circulatioHi  having    ilo 
gold  is  one  amon^  many  other  outlet,  must  continue  to  keep  up 
proofs  of  an   over*is$ue  of  paper'  the  price  of. all  commodities, 
money.  With  respect  to  the  unfavourable 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  any  state  of  the  exchange,  -while  th^ 
length  into  the'  consideration    of  bullion  committee  are   pf  opinion 
what  are  the  natural  and  unavoid-  that  it  is  caused  by  the  over-issue 
able   effects  of  an    over-issue   of  of  paper ;    their  opponents  main- 
paper   money :.   the  opponents  of  tain  that  our  paper  currency  has 
the  bullion   committee     maintain  no  connexion  with  it,  and  that  the 
that  the,  present  state  of  things  re-  fall  is  attributable  solely  to  the  exr 
suits  from  a  different  cause :  we  have  pense  of  our  troops  abroad,  and  to 
endeavoured  to  prove  that,  if  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
^ause  really  existed,  its  effects  woiild  our  commerce  wiih  the  coptinent  ■ 
te  very  dissimilar  to  those  which  are  is  placed.     The  first  part  of  thi$ 
actually  produced.    This  therefore  position,  That  our  paper  currency 
completely  sets  aside  the  cause  as-  has  no  connexioti  with  the  rate  of 
signed  by  them :    but  not  only  are  our  foreign  exchange,  is  utterly  un-r 
the  effecps  actually  existing,  such  as  founded,  and  betrays  a  gross  igno* 
could  *npt  have  flowed  from  their  ranee  of  the  principles  ot  commer^ 
^eory ;  but  they  are  such  as  could  cial  exchanges.      If,  as  wc  have 
proceed  from  no  cause,  but  that  attempted   tt>  show,  the  price  of 
•  pointed,  out    by  the  bullion  com-  gold  may  b6  raised  by  an  over^ 
^ittee,   that  is,   an    over-issue  of  issue  of  paper ;  the  price  of  a  bill 
paper  money.     What  is  the  proof  of  exchange,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
of  an  over-issue  ?  or  rather, what  is  gold  in  a  foreign  market  where  it 
the  n^eaning  of  the  term  ?    What  is  wanted)  must  also  be  raised.   Tq 
•would  be  the  result  of  doubling  suppose  that  a  merchant  who  holds 
the   circulating    medium    of  any  a  bill  of  e^ch^nge  would  sell  at  the 
country,  whil^  the  commodities  tg  same  rate  as  formerly,  when  golcl 
be  circulated  reinained  the  same  ?  bad  risen  10  per  cent,,  is  to  suppose 
Undoubtedly   a   rise  of  price;  if  that  he  would  forgo  the  profit  which 
i^e  circulating  mediun^  consisted  he  would    derive    from    bringing 
jo{  the  precious  metals,  that  is,  if  the  gold  to  which  that  bill  entitled 
it  were  the  ^ame  as  the  general  him>  into  the  market  where  its  price 
cir(:ulatmg  nfiedium   of   the  com-  had  ri$en  so  much :  and  to  suppose 
fnercial  world ;  the  additional  quan-  that  the  iperchant  who  needed  the 
A^ty  would  not  long  be  confined  to  bil].  would  refuse  to  give   10  per 
■5|he  country  where  it  first  appeared,  cen^.  more  for  it,  if  gold  had  risen 
but  would  gradually  spread  itself  so  much,  is  to    suppose  that  he 
over  the  who^e  of  the  co^nmercial  would  prefer  discharging  his  debt 
yrorld-    This    remedy  and   relief  abroad,  by  purchasing  gold  at  the 
from  a  super- abundant   currency,  advanced  price;  and  moreover  put^r 
it  is  eyident,  however,  could  ndt  ting   himself  tb    the   expense   of 
exist  in  a  country  s^ich  as    our$|  freight  and.  insurance, 
where  paper  pannot  be  exchanged        The  exchange  therefore  mus^  be 
for  gold,  except  at  a  rate  which  affected  by  the  price  of  gold  ;  and 
^ould  make  foreign  cotnmpditie^  if  the  price  of  gpld  is  a£fected  by 
as.  dear  as  those  in  the  home  marr  an  over-issue  or  paper  money^  the 

l^et;    *lx\  s^pb  t  co^n^,  tlj^e  super*  exchange  i^  iadirectly  affected  by 

.........  ..^     .    .       .......  ^ 
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that  OTpt^sue.     Hov^  far  the  pre*  mg  the  operation,  and  by  allowing 

sent  very  unfavourable  state  of  tlie  to  the  bank  so  ample  a  period  of 

exchange  proceeds  from  this  cause,  time  for  conducting  it,  as  will  be 

and   how  far    it    may  justly    be  more  than  sufficient  to  efibct  iti 

ascribed  to  the  excess  of  our  imports  completion*     To    the    discretion, 

and  foreign  expenditure  above  our  experience,   and '  integritTs  of  the 

exports^  it  is  not  easy  to  decide,  directors  of ,  the  bank*  your  com* 

It  may,  however,  i>e  remarked,  that  mittce  believe  that  parliament  may 

on  this  part  of  die  subject  the  bul-  safdy  intrust  the  charge  of  s^ecu 

lion  report  is  least  full  and  satis-  ing  that  which  parliament  may  m 

factory;    and. that,  in- tracing  the  its  wisdom  determine  upon  as  ne^ 

causes    of   the  unfavourable    ex-  cessary  to  be  effected ;  and  that  the 

change,  they  do  not  make  suiHcient  directot^  of  that  great  institution', 

allowance  for  our  large  importa-  farfrommaking  themselves  a  party 

-tions  of  grain,  most  part  of  which  with  those  who  have  a  temporary 

'Was  paid  for  in  bullion;    nor  for  interest  in  "Spreading  alarm,   wiU 

our  beine  deprived  of  American  take  a  much  longer  view- of  the 

bills  on  uie  continent,  by  means  of  permanent  interests  of  the  bank,  as 

which  America  formerly  paid  her  indissolubly  blended  with  those  of   ' 

debts  to  us,  and  we  paid  our  debts  the  public.     The  particular  mode 

to  the  continent,   and  defrayed  a  .of  gradually  effecting  the  resump^ 

great  part  of  our  foreign  expendi-  tion  of  Cash  payments  ought  there-  . 

ture.        ,    .  fore,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 

We  shall  conclude  this  important  mittee,  to  be  left  in  a.  great  mea- 

subject  by  statin?  in  the  words  of  sure  to  the  discrttion  of  the  bank,  - 

the    committee  the   remedy    they  and  parliament  ought  to  ^do  little 

propose   for  the  present  unwhole-  more  than  to  Bxy  definitively/  the 

some  and  unnatural  state  of  our  time  at  which  cash  payments  are 

circulation,  and  examining  briefly  to  become,  as  before,  compulsory, 

how  far  it  is  practicable,  and  would  The  period  allowed  ought  ^o  be^ 

be  advantageous.  ample,  in  order  that  the  bank  di- 

•*  According  to  the  best  judge-  rectors  may  feel  their  way ;   and 

ment    your    conunittee   has  been  that,  having  a  constant  watch  upon 

enabled  to  fotm,  no  sufficient  re-  the    varying    circumstances .  that 

medy  for  the  present,  or  security  ought  to  guide  them,  and  availing 

for  the  future,  can  be  pointed  out,  themselves  only  of  favourable  cir- 

ezcept  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  cumstances,  they  niay  tread  back 

suspends  the  cash  payments  of  the  their  steps  slowly,  and  may  pre* 

bank  of  England.  serve  both  the  course  of  their  owti 

**  In  effecting    so    important  a  affairs  as  a  company,  and  that  of 

change,    your   committee    are  of  public  and  commercial  credit,  not 

^opinion  that  sqtne  difficulties  must  only  safe  but  unembarrassed. 
be  encountered,  and  that  there  are  "  With  this  view,  your  commit- 
some  contingent  dangers  to  the  teewould  suggest  that  the  restrictioii  * 
bank,  against  which  it  ought  most  on  cash  payments  c^not  safely  be 
carefully  and  strongly  to  be  guard-  removed  at  an  earlier  period  than 
ed.  But  all  those  may  be  effectn-  two  years  from .  the  present  time ; 
ally  proi^ided  for,  by  intrusting  to  but  your  committee  are  of  opinion, 
the  discretion  of  the  bank  itselithe  that  early  provision  ought  to  be 
charge  of  conducting  and  compl^t*    made  by  parliamexit  for  terminat- 

S  4»,  ing, 
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ifig^  by  the  «nd  of  that  period,  the 
operation  of  the  several  statutes 
vmich  have  imposed  and  continued 
that  restriction. 

**ln  suggesting  this  period  of 
two  yearsy  your  coxnmittee  hnve 
pot  overlooked  the  circumstance, 
that  a)^  the  law  stands  at  present, 
the  bank  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  in  cash  at  the  end  of  six  months 
nfter  the  ratification  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace;  so  that,  if  peace 
irere  to  be  concluded  within  that 
perio4t  the  recommendation  of 
your  committee  might  seem  to  have 
the  efiipct  of  postponing  instead  of 
accelerating  the  resumption  of  pay- 
loents.  But  your  committee  are 
of  opinion^  that  if  peace  were  im- 
mediately to  be  ratified,  in  the  pre- 
lent  state  of  our  circulation  it  would 
be  most  hazardous  to  compel  the 
bank-  to  pav  cash  in  six  months, 
^nd  would  he  found  wholly  im« 
practipable.  Indeed,  .the  restora* 
(ion  of  peape,  by  opening  new  fields 
of  comroerciiil  enterprise,  would 
multiply  instead  of  abridging  the 
demands  upon  the  bank  for  dis- 
counts aiid  would. render  it  pecu- 
liarly distressing  to  the  commercial 
world  if  the  bank  were  suddenly 
und  materially  to  restrict  their  is- 
sues. Your  committee. are  tli^e* 
fore  of  opinion,  that  even  if  peace 
should  intervene,  two  years  should 
be  given  (o  the  bank  for  resuming 
Its  payments;  but  that,  even  if  the 
war  should  be  prolonged,  cash 
payments  should  be  resumed  by 
the  end  of  that  period. 

M  Although  the  details  'of  the 
best  mode  of  tetuining  to  cash  pay- 
inents  ovfht  ^o  be  left  to  the  dis« 
cretion  of  the  bank  of  England,  as 
flready  stated,  certain  provisions 
would  be  necessary  under  the  au- 
thority of  p^lhiment,  both  for  the 
l^oQvenience  of  the  bank  itse]f  a^ 
jbr  lj^  security  pf  the  ofb^r  b^- 


ing  establishments  in  H^  country 
and  in  Ireland. 

'•^  Your  committee  conceive  it 
may.  be  convenient  for  the  b?nk  to 
be  permitted  to  issue*  notes  under 
the  value  of  5/.  for  some  little  time 
after  it  had  resumed  payments  in 
specie. 

"  It  will  be  convenient  also  for 
th^  chartered  banks  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  all  the  country  banks, 
that  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  pay  in  specie  until  some  time 
after  the  resumption  of  payments 
in  cash  by  the  bank  of  England ; 
but  that  they  should  continue  for  a 
short  period  upon  their  present 
footing,  of  being  liable  to  pstj  their 
own  notes  on  demand  in  bank  ot' 
England  paper." 

The  first  question  to  be  consi- 
dered ifi  examining  this  plan  pro-^ 
posed  by  the  bullion  committee  for 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by 
the  bank,  has  respect  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  bank,  while  it  is  con- 
tracting its  discounts,  can  procure 
the  gold  necessary  to  pay  in  cash 
at  the  end  of  the  term  when  the 
restriction  law  is  to  cease.  It  is 
plain,  if  that  law  were  now  re- 
pealed, while  the  btillion  price  of 
gold  is  20  per  cent,  above  its  mint 
price,  and  while  the  rate  of  foreign 
exchange  i«  unfavourable  nearly  in 
the  same  degree,  that  the  holders 
of  a  very  few,  comparatively,  of 
\ke  notes  of.  the  bank  might,  by  a 
very  expeditious  and  effectual 
mode,  draw  from  it  all  the  gold  i( 
possessed.  They  would  offer  these 
notes  for  payment,  receive  guinea 
for  them  at  the  mint  price,  melt 
these  guineas  or  export  them,  and 
in  either  case  receive  20  per  cent^ 
more  bank  notes  th«^n  they  gave 
for  them  at  the  b;ink;  with  this 
increased  nundber  apply  again,  and 
repeat  the  same  operation.  Whiki 
tbfrefpi^y   any   ^ppsider^ble   and 
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teiopttiM^  difference  exists  between  only  to  purchase  bnllioil,  but  also 

tiue  bulffim  and  tbe  mint  pnq|  of  to  raise  the  value  of  that  which  they 

gold»  the  bank»  if  it  resumed  cash  had    purchased*  to  a  great  rate. 

payments^  would  be  liable  to  have  Here  then   we  perceive  that  the 

itself  drained  of  gold  loijg  before  large  issue  of  their  notes  benefited 

it  paid  all  the  notes  it  h^  in  cir-  them  tn  two  ways  s-afirsc,   by  5 

culatton.    It  is,  however »  perhaps,  per  qent.  on  the  bills  discounted,  or 

hardly  fair  to  reckon  the  loss  to  the  the  advances  made  $  secondly,  by 

bank  at  the  dlflFevtnce  between  the  raisinj^  the  value  Of  the  Gsly  article 

market  and  mint  or  ice  of  gold :  if  in  which  the  bank  deals,  and  whtdl 

the  difference  is  20  per  cent,  they  itself  was  purdiased  by  these  notes. 

no  doubt,  if  they  pay  in  cash  and  We  shall  not  therefore  be  surprised 

have  gold  to  buy  tor  that  purpose,  that  since  the  restriction  law  diey 

roust  seU  (if  the  expression  may  be  have  increased  their  dividends  te 

allowed).  20  per  cent,  lower  dian  10. per  cent*  paid  half-yearly;  be* 

they  bought ;  but  it  is  to  be  consi-  sides  having  divided  a  bonus  of  S6 

deted  in  the  first  place,    that  the  per  cent.,  and  that  their  stock  has 

rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold  has  risen  to  ^50.   As  these  profits  have 

been  brought  about  principally  and  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the 

entirely  by  their  means  ;  and  that  public, — certainly,  in  suggesting  a. 

they  have  gained  prodigiously  by  plan  by  which  the  public  may  be 

that    over-issue,   while  the  public  relieved,    no '  principle   of  justice 

have  lost.    The  measure  proposed  calls  upon  us  scrupulously  to  re* 

of-  obliging  them  to  resume  cash  gard  the  interest  of  the  injuring 

payments  would  benefit  the  public,  party  in  preference  to  that  of  the-- 

vrhile  it  would  deprive  the  bank  of  injured. 

-  part,  but  only  of  part,  of  their  ill-  There  are,  however,  otlicr  diffi- 

eotten  wealth: — it  would,   there-  culties,  arising  from  evils  of  a  dif- 

lore,  tend  to  place  them  relatively  ferent  kind,  produced  by  the  mea- 

nearl/inthe  same  state  in  which  sures  of  the  bank:' they  have  n6t 

they "  were  previously  to  the  res  trie-  only    depreciated    the    value    of 

tion : — but  secondly,  it  is  not  fair  money,  but»  by  ^^nting  discpunts 

to    suppose   that  the  bank  would  so  freely,   they  have  encouraeed 

}iave  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  gold  such  a  depraved  and  unbounded 

to  buy  at  the  advanced  rate,  un-  appetite  for  speculation,  that,  if  the 

less  we  suppose  that  they  have  so  present  embarrassments  in  the  com- 

much  neglected   their   interest  as  mersial  world  do  not  cure  it.be^ 

not  to  buy  it  when  it  was  cheaper,  fore  the  restriction  isjtaken  off,  the 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  speculators,  finding  themselves  de« 

bank,    during    the    suspension  of  prived  of  their  usual  supplies  at  die 

cash  payments,  has  been  benefited  bank  of  England,  will  create  suph 

only  in  one  mode;  namely,  by  the  a  demand  ior  discounts  elsewhere^ 

very  large  'and  increasing  amount  and   offer  siv:h  a  high  premiuiq 

of  dieir  notes  in  circulation  \  but  it  for  money,  that  private  banks  will 

should. berecollectedi  that  by  their  start  up^  and,  witn  less  stabUity  and 

^barter  they  are  allowed  to  deal  in  "  infinitely  less  capital  than  the  bank 

bullion,  that  they  are  the  largest  of  England,  nearly  rival  them  in 

dealers  in  this  article  in  the  kinff*  the  amoimt  of   their  circulation, 

dom,  and  that  by  the  issue  of  their  Their  existence,  indeed,   must  be 

PQtes  they  bad  it  ia  their  power  qot  shorts  if  die  obligation  to  p^^y  ia 
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cash  >s  rcnewedt  but  ^He  they 
live  they  may  do  very  great  znis« 
chief. 

The  present  commercial  em* 
barrassmencs  therefore,  as  they  cer* 
tainly^  Jiave  pruned  .  considerably 
that  exuberance  of  credit  which 
(before  existed^— »and  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  cure,  or  at  least 
weaken  and  restrain  the  spirit  of 
speculation,-* may  ultimately  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  with  less  difficulty 
und  danger  than  any  plan   that 


could  be  proposed*  As  they  tend 
to  ^t  limits  to  credit  and  .to  specu* 
lation,  they  tend  on  the  one  hand 
to  make  discounts  at  the  bank 
more  difficult  to  be  procured;  and 
on  •the  other,  from  die  kn^wledee 
of  this  circumstance  and  the  de« 
crease  of  speculation,  there  will  be 
fewer  demands  for  them.  A  dir 
minished  issue  of  notes  is  the  neces<» 
sary  consequence  ;  and  thus  a  step 
is  taken  towards  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments. 
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Unexpected  Meeting  of  Parliament  in  Novemhr,  occasioned  by  thi  Kin^s 
Illness^  Nuture  and  Causes  of  this  melancholy  £vent'f-^ Parliament  adjourn- 
ed to  the  1 5th  of  November^-adioUmcd  again  to  the  ^th — Reasons  urged  for 
and  against  further  Delay — State  of  His  Majesty^ s  Complaint — Physictam 
examined  hejore  the  Privy  Council-^Committee  appointed  by  both  Houses  io 
examine  them  on  the  ISth  of  Decefnber — Facts  established  by  this  Examina" 
tion — Resolutions  of  the 'House  of  Commons  in  consequence  of  the  Report  vf  the 
Committee — Sir  F.  Burdetfs  Remarks  on  the  2d  Resolutiow^Debate  on  the 
^d—Mr.  Perceval  regulates  bis  Conduct  by  the  Precedent  of  1789 — Bt' 
strictioHs  on  the  Regent — Reasons  for  and  against  them — The  Prince's  Con* 
duct'^Protest  of  the  Royal  Dukes^^cnjectures  respecting  a  new  Ministry-^ 
The  Prince  appointed  Regent — retains  the  old  Ministry, 


A  T  the  close  of  each  session  of 
jfjL  parliament,  it  is  usual  for  the 
Eng  to  prorogue  it  to  a  period 
much  antecedent  to  that  at  which 
jt  is  determined  that  it  should  ac- 
tually rc-ass^mble  for  the  dispatch 
of  business.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  1810  accordingly  the  par- 
liament was  prorogued  for  a  short 
time :  "when  that  had  elapsed,  a 
commission  for  its  further  proro- 
gadon  to  the  first  day  of  November 


was  signed  by  the  king ;  and  by 
virtue  of  this  commission,  when  the 
parliament  met  on  the  day  to  which 
It  wais  first  prorogued,  the  further 
prorogation  legally  took  place.  As 
there  was  no  immediate  and  urgent 
necessity  that  parliament  should 
actually  proceed  to  buisiness  on  tKe 
first  day  of  Noveml>er,  a  prcy^lama- 
tion  was  issued  by  the  king  in 
council,  staling  Jt  to  be  the  roy^ 
pleasUte  that  it  should  be  furtt^er 

prorogued, 
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prorogued:    It  was  of  course  in-  In  this  state  it  was  of  course  im^ 
tended    that    this    protlamatton,  possible  for  him  to  appoint  com* 
which  of  itself  was  of  no  efficacy  to  missioners  to  meet  parliament  oil 
prorogue  'parliament,   should    be  the  first  day  of  November,  and  to 
followed  -by  the  usual  commission  prorogue  it,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
signed  by  the  king,  and  read  in  the  clamation  which  had  been  fssued* 
house  of  peers  by  Commissioners  to  a  future  day.     When,  therefore^ 
appointed  for  that  purpose.    An  parliament  assembled  on  that  day 
unexpected   and   melancholy    cir-  there  was  no  power  to  prorogve  it  | 
cumstaiice,  however,  prevented  this  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Icing 
from  taking  place.  not  being  present  and  no  commission 
The    younges^    and    favourite  being  sent  for  opening  the ,  parlia* 
daughter  of  his  majesty,  the  prin*  ment,  they  could  iiot  as  a  parlieOneiU 
cess   Amelia,    had    long    suffered  constitutionally  proceed  to  business* 
under  a  most  painful  ana  dangerous  The  only  case  exactly  similar,  an4 
complaint.     During  the  year  1809,  to  which  therefore  the  houses  of 
and  especially  about  tlie  time  of  lords  and  commons  could  look  up 
the  jubilee,'  her  life  was  despaired  as  a  regular  precedent,  was  that 
of;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  of  1789 :  parliament  that  year  hat! 
skilful  medical  men  it  was  scarcely  been  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  No^ 
thought  possible  that  she  could  sur-  vember ;  and  as  the  regular  com« 
vive  many  days.     Contrary,  how-  mission  for  its  further  intended  pro- 
ever,to  their  belief  and  predictions,  rogation  had  not  been  signed  by  the 
die  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  pro-  king,    it  necessarily  met  on  that 
nounced  out  of  immediate  danger,  day.     The  peers  and  the  commons 
and  even  to  afford  some  slight  and  remained   each    in  their  separate 
transient  hopes  of  ultimate  and  per<-  chambers;  and  the  chancellor  ia 
feet  health.    But  these  hopes  were  the. former,    and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
indeed  but  slight    and  transietit.  latter,   having  informed  their  re* 
In  the  months  of  September  and  spective  houses  of  die  cause  of  theit* 
October    1810,    she  rapidly  and  assembling  without  the  usual  no^ 
alarmingly  grew  worse,  and  soon  tice  and  summons,  and  stated  the 
reached  such  a  state  as  to  preclude  impropriety  of  their  proceeding  to 
$dmost  the  possibility  of  long  con-  any  public    business    under  such 
tinuance  in  life.  This  circumstance,  circumstailces,     an    adjournment 
oi  an  amiable  and  beloved  daugh-  for  fifteen  days  was  unanimously 
.ter  in  the  prime  of  life  passing  ra-  resolved    upon.      This    precedent 
pidly  on  to  her  dissolution  in  the  was  strictly  followed  upon  the  pre<t 
tnidstof  the  most  acute, sufferings,  sent  melancholy  occasion.     Indeed 
naturally  preyed  on  the  mind  and  it  was  particularly  necessary  that 
the  parental  feelings  of  his  majesty:  an  adjournment  should  take  placet 
his  whole  soul  became  absorbed  since  scarcely  any  members  of  either 
in  the  fate  of  his  daughter:     he  house  were  in  London.     Iii  the 
dwelt   on  it   with   harassing  and  hopse  of  lords,  therefore,  the  chanr  • 
weakenii^  giief  and  despair;  till  at  .  cellor,  on  the  motion  of  the  earl  of 
length  the  powers  of  his  under-  Liverpool,  was  directed  to  write  a 
standing  gave  way,  and  he  fell  a  letter  to  every  noble  lord,  inform- 
prey  to  that  mental  disorder  under  ing  him  that  the  house  of  ~  lords  . 
which  he  had  suffered  so  much  expected  his  attendance  on  Thurs- 
f^bpiit  twenty  years  brfore,-  ,  day  the  15th  day  of  November ; 

and 
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aitid  in  th«  house  nf  commons  the  more  immediate  friends  were  de« 
Speaker,"  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Per-  cidedly  and  unanimously  of  this 
ceval,  was  directed  to  transmit  a  opinion^  the  determination  of  par- 
similar  notice 'to  the  members  of  liament' not  to  proceed  immediaiely 
that  house.  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  royid 
Frcfhi  the  peculiarly  mild  symp.  power,  but  to  wait  the  events  of 
toms  which  his  majesty's  complaint  another  fortnight,  was  very  gene- 
assumed  at  the  commencement  of  rally  approved  of  by  the  nation  as, 
his  illnfess,  it  was  hoped  that  it  highly  proper  and  becoming,  as 
would  not  be  of  long. continuance,  well  as  honourable  to  the  feelings 
but  would  soon  yield  to  medical  of  the  heir  apparent, 
care  and  skiM.  Sir  Henry  Hal-  During  the  progress  of  the  se- 
ford,  and  Drs.  Heberden  and  condfortnight,  (that  is  from  the  15th 
fiaillie  were  the  physicians  first  tothe29th'of  November,)  his  nia- 
called  in :  they  signed  the  bulletins  jesty's  disorder,  instead  of  relaxhig 
that  were  regularly  issued,  at  first  in  its  strength  or  assuming  a  milder 
once  and  afterwards  twice  a  day,  and  more  favourable  aspect,,  put 
from  the  29th  of  October  to  the  on  the  appearance  of  more  obstina- 
4th  of  November,  when  the  signa-  cy,  and  threatened  to  be  of  long 

,  tute   of  Dr.    Reynolds  appeared,  continuance.     Ministers  could  not 

On  the    9Lh    of  that  month  Dr.  expect  that  parliament  would  again 

Willis  was   called   in;    and  then  be  satisfied  with  their  report  oKhe 

there  was  too  much  reason  to  ap-  examination  and  opinions  of   the 

prchend  that  his  majesty's  disorder  physicians.      It  had  beeri  plainly 

was  deemed  of  a  more  decided  and  stated   during   the  former  debate 

obstinate  nature  than  was  originally  tb.at  parliament  could  not  constitu- 

supposed.                                        '■■  tionally    receive,     and     therefore 

When  parliament  met  again  oh  could  not  constitutionally  actupon* 

the  15th  of  November,    ministers  evidence  on  any  point,  even  of  the 

informed  each  house  respectively  smallest  moment,  not  taken,  in,  the 

'  that  the  medical  attendants  on  his  regular  manner  before  a  committee 
majesty  expressed  the  most  flatter-  appointed  by  each  house  for  each 
ing  and  confident  hopes  that  he  special  purpose.  The  appointment 
would  in  a  very  short  space  of  of  such  committees,  however,  mi- 
time  be  enabled  to  resume  the  ex-  nisters  wished  to  postpone  as  long 
ercise  of  the  royal  functions ;  and  as  circumstances  would  permit ; 
tliey  therefore  nioved  that  parlia-  and  determined  to  liave  recourse  to 
^lent  should  again  adjourn  for  an-  them  only  after  every  intermediate 
other  fortnight,  to  the  29th  of  No-  measure    had    been    adopted*.    A 

'  vember.  Although  a  few  members  few  days  therefore  before  the  29th 

gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  parlia-  of  November,  the  president  of  the 

ment  should  immediately  take  the  council  summoned  all  the  members 

proper  and  constitutional  mea&ures  of  hk  majesty's  most  honourable 

to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  royal  privy  council  to  assemble  for  the 

Authority,  yet  by  far  the  greatest  •  purpose  of  examining  the  pliysi- 

puiriber    in    both  houses  thought  cians  touching  the  stlte  of  his  ma- 

fiiat  deference  to  the  judgement  of  jesty's  health,  and  the  ptobabihty 

the  physicians,  as  well  as  delicacy  in  theif  opinion  of  his  speedy  re- 

to  his  majesty,  called  for  another  sumption  of  the  royal  authority, 

gdjoumment  \  and  as  the  prince's  When  the  privy  council  met,  the 

regular 
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regtilar  fonxi&forbade  any  member 
oi  iCy  who  felt  $6  disposed^  to  put  . 
any  particular  questions  to  the  pny- 
sictans.  The  president  of  tlie  coun* 
ctl  alone  interrogated  them ;  and 
not  according  to  his  own  judge- 
ment, or  in  a  very  st»:ict  and  search- 
ing manner.  On  die  contrary,  a 
few  gjeneral  questions  touching  die 
actOal  state  of  his  majesty  at  that 
tirae>  pnd  the  probability  of  his 
speedy  recovery,  were  put  to  each 
physician  by  the  president ,  of  the 
counciU  The  answers  of  course 
were  eqvfally  short,  and  expressed 
tho  opinion  of  each  of  the  physi* 
cians,  that  aldiough  his  majesty  at 
that  time  was  certainly  incapable 
of  exercisin?  die  royal  functions, 
yet  they  had  no  doubts  of  his  re- 
covery, and  that  his  recovery  would 
i\ot  be  long  delayed. 

Taking  ^eir  stand  upon  tlje  re- 
sult of  this  examination,  ministers, 
when  parliament  met  on  the  29th 
of  November,  a^ain  moyed  a  fur- 
dicr  adjournment  for  anodier.foit- 
nighr,  till  the  13th  of  December.' 
In  support  of  this  motion  they 
orged  the  extreme  indelicacy  of 
proceeding  to  fill  op  the  defect  in 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority, 
.  when,  in  die  opinion  of  those  who 
from'  their  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation, as  well  as  from  their  skill 
and  experience,  were  the  best  quali- 
Hed  to  judge,  that  defect  would  be 
rf  very  short  dtiration.  They 
called  upon  parliament  not  to  show 
any  backwardness  to -put  the  same 
trust  in  an  examination  of  the  phy- 
sicians, conducted  before  all  the 
members  of  die  privy  council,  and 
communicated  now  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  had  witnessed  it,  that 
tbef  h4d  done  a  fortnight  before, 
when  on  the  faith  of  an  examina- 
tion coifducted  solely  by  his  majes- 
ty's mit^istevs  they  had  acceded  to 
il^e  motion  of  adjoynunent.    £ve9 


those  members   who  had  at  that 
time  objected  to  an  adjotu'nment) 
because  parliament  knew  nothing 
respecting  hi^  majesty's  health  but 
what  ministers  thought  proper  t6 
communicate,  cojuild  not  wkh  any 
consistency  step  forward  to  oppose 
the  present  motion^    since  it  wax 
grounded  on  a  regular  and  public 
examination  of  the  physicians,  the 
result  of  which  was  communicated 
in  a  manner  and  from  a  quarter 
that  must  place  it  above  all  am* 
biguity  or  suspicion.    Ministers  fur*, 
ther  urged  in  support  of  a  further 
adjournment,    that    no  evil  could 
possibly  result  from  it^  in  the  short 
space  of  a  fortnight  there  was  not 
the  most  distant  ^probability  that 
any  circumstance  would  arise  which 
would  necessarily  call  for  the  exer* 
cise  of  the  royal  aiithority.     Much 
good  therefore  would  result  from 
the  adjournment,    while  it  C£)ald- 
scarcely  produce  any  serious  incon^ 
venience.     It  would  unequivocally 
manifest  the  respect  which  parliai^ 
ment   entertained  for    the    king; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  measure) 
were  immediately  adopted,  tp  sup* 
ply  tiie  defect  in  the  royal  atithorii« 
ty,  in  the  face  of  the  opinions  of  all 
the  physicians  that  they  entertained 
thie  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  ma* 
jcsty's  speedy  recovery,    would  it 
not  bear  the  appearance'  of  dtsre^ 
spect,  and  almost  of  a  wish  to  set 
aside  a  monarch  imder  whom  the 
nation  had  reached  a  most  enviable 
and  unparalleled  height  of  prpsperi* 
ty  and  happiness  ;  a  monarch  who  * 
djiring  the  whole  course  of  a  reign 
seldom  equalled  in  point  of  dura^ 
tion^    had   uniformly  studied  tlitf 
welfare  of  his  people  I 

The  answer  of  the  bDpositkm  te 
these  arguments  proceeded  in  maa^ 
respects  on  strong  gtouftd.  In  rQ» 
ply  to  the  argument  that  there  waft 
ipuch  taof^  reasqx^nqiWf»  when.tbt 
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regular  and  official  examination  of 
the  physicians  by  the  privy  council ' 
was  before  parliament,  to  act  on 
their  opinidn,  than  there,  had  been 
on  the  .i5th  of  November,  when 
ministers,  alone  conveyed  it,  they 
observed  that  that  very  opinion, 
though  now  proceeding  from  a 
znore  constitutional  source,  and  a 
source  which  parliament  might 
perhaps  recognise  and  act  upon, 
was  in  itself  much  less  worthy  of 
confidence  than  it  had  been  a  fort- 
night before.  On  the  15tli  of  No- 
vember ministers  had  informed 
parliament  that  the  physicians  una- 
nimously expressed  their  firm  belief 
diat  his  majesty  would  speedily  re- 
cover, so  as  to  be  capable  pf  resum* 
Sng  the  exercise  of  the  royal  func- 
tions. On  this  belief,  communi- 
cated to  parliament,  ministers 
'grounded  their  motion  for  an  ad- 
lournment  to  the  29th  of  Novem- 
oer.  It  was  therefore  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  they  understood  the 
physiciams  to  be  of  opinion,  that  by 
the  end  of  the  adjournment  his  ma- 
jesty w.ould  either  be  perfectly  re- 
covered, or  that  symptoms  of 
amendment  would  have  discovered 
themselves  under  such  an  unequi- 
vocal character,  and  in  such  a  regu- 
lar and  progressive  manner,  that 
his  recovery  might  be  deemed  cer- " 
taio  within  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  Now,  what  had  been  actu* 
ally  the  case  ?  if  a  judgement  were 
to  be  formed  from  the  bulletins, 
which  had  been  issued  between  the 
15th  and  29th  of  November,  {and 
the  bulletins  assuredly  would  rather 
feoften  than  aggravate  the  real  state 
of  his  majesty's  health,  if  that  state 
were  unfavourable,)  his  majesty, 
so  far  from  hsiving  made  the  slight- 
est or  slbwest  advance  towards  re- 
covery, was  most  assuredly  then, 
on  the  29th  of  November,  not  mere- 
ly worse^  but  in-  sir  more  unpromi^ 


ing  condition  than  he  had  been  oil 
the  15th  of  that  month. — ^Parlia- 
ment, therefore,  might  deem  a 
, communication  of  the  opinion  of 
the  physicians,  coming  from  the 
privy  council,  before  whom  Wiey 
had  been,  regularly  and  solemnly 
examined,  as  deserving  of  more 
weight  tlian  a  communication  of 
their  opinion,  taken  by  ministers  in 
a  loose  and  irregular  manner ;  and 
yet  it  might,  without  the  charge  of 
inconsistency,  put  les^  confidence, ' 
not  in  the  communication  of  the  opi- 
nion given  before  the  privy  council, 
but  in  the  opinion  itself.  The  n»a- 
lady  with  which  it  had  seemed  fit  to 
Providence  to  afflict  his  majest}", 
spumed  the  skill  and  the  predic- 
tions of  medical  men  more  than 
most  others :  it  was  no  wonder 
therefore  that  they  should  have 
been  mistaken  ;  that  they  had  been 
so  was  too' fully  and  fatally  proved 
by  the  state  of  his  majesty's,  dis- 
order between  the  15th  and  29th  of 
November ;  and  as  this  pa^icular 
kind  of  malady  gained  strength, 
when  it  was  not  actually  weakened 
by  time,  there  was  too  much  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  predictions  of 
the  physicians  would  not  meet  a 
more  accurate  fulfilment  during 
the  next  fortnight;  an<}  that  at  the 
end  6f  that  time  ministers  them- 
selves would  be  convinced  that  pre- 
sent hope  of  recovery  was  unfotfnd- 
ed,while  they  had  yet  to  commence 
their  measures  for  supplying  the  de- 
fect in  the  royal  authority. 

UTiose  who  opposed  the  motion 
for  another  adjournment,  contend- 
ed, that  the  question  of  delicacy  or 
respect  to  the  sovereign  was  very 
unfairly  and  improperly  intro- 
duced ;  but  iif  it  were  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  it  ought  to  be 
viewed  in  connexion  witn  the  pro- 
bability of  his  majesty's  speedy  re- 
covery, and  with  the  incoBVcn««><^ 
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and  mischief  to  public  a£Fairs,  which 
might  result  from  a  protracted  sus- 
pension of  the  royal  authority.  If 
there  was  no  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  by  the  end  of  another 
fortnight  tlje  king  would  be  capable 
of  resuming  his  functions ;  there 
could  be  no  just  ground  for  further 
delay,  nor  co\ild  the  charge  of  pre- 
cipitancy or  want  of  delicacy  be 
fairly  brought  forward.  But,  above 
all  things,  thjb  inconvenience  which 
might  arise  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  if  parlia- 
ment did  not  immediately  proceed 
tp  supply  the  defect  in  the  royal 
authority,  pointed  out  in  the  plainest 
and  strongest  manner  the  impro- 
*  priety  of  the  proposed  adjourn- 
ment. 

Ministers  had,  even  in  this  early 
stage  of  the  business,  manifested  a 
disposition  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct in  all  respects  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  parliament  in  1789  on  a 
similar  melancholy  occasion.  But 
the  opposition  contended,  that  the 
state  of  the  country  and  of  Europe 
at  that  time,  and  at  the  present  pe- 
riod, were  so  very  different  that  no 
line  of  proceeding  could  fairly  be 
drawn  from  one  to  the  other.  In 
17S9  Great  Britain  was  in  a  state  , 
of  profound  peace : — the- powers  of 
Europe,  and  especially  France, 
were  either  not  disposed  or  by  no 
means  able  to  disturb  her  tranquil- 
lity. In  1810  the  case  was  unfor- 
tunately quite  the  reverse :  we  were 
embarked  in  a  tremendous  warfare 
with  a  man  who  had  nearly  the 
whole  power  of  Europe  at  his  com- 
mand ;  having  at  length  gained  an 
opportunity  of  rousing  and  support- 
ing a  people  who  \^'ere  determined 
to  resist  him,  we  had  embarked  in 
their  cause  with  almost  the  whole  6f 
our  disposable  force.  Affairs  in 
the. peninsula  of  ^ Spain  and  Portu- 
gal were  in  such.a  critical  sta^e  that 


the  balance  mi^t  be  turned  for  or 
against  us,  by  seizing  or<pa3sing  b^', 
the  opportunity  which  a  single  ^ay ' 
might  present.  Sweden  had  de* 
clared  war  again3i:  this  country  ; 
but  while  the^  royal  authority  was 
suspended,  no  hostile  measures  could 
be  commenced  against  her. 

The  opposition  also  dwelt  with 
much  force  of  argument  on  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  country :  our 
commerce  was  falling  rapidly  be^* 
fore  die  power  of  Bonaparte  :  dros 
dit  and  confidence  in  the  mercantile 
world  had  expcrien<^ed  *  a  serious 
shock  I  many  bankruptcies  had  al<* 
ready  taken  place,  and  much  misery 
had  ensued  ;  and  the  prospect  was 
by  no  means  of  a  cheering  kind. 
Under  these  circumstances  of  fo- 
reign warfare  and  domestic  di- 
stress, was  not  an  executive  govenv- 
.ment  possessed  of  the  utmost 
strength  •  absolutely  necessary  ? 
And  if  such  an  executive  govern- 
ment were  necessary,  what  most 
unavoidably  be  the  result  if  the 
country  were  suffered  to  go  on, 
even  for  the  short  space  of  a  fort*  ' 
night,  totally  deprived  of  an  execu- 
tive government  i  It  wds  also  ar- 
gued, that  as  much  time  must  elapse^ 
after  parliament  had  come  to  the 
determination  of  adopting  measures 
.to  supply  die  defect  in  the  royal 
authority,  before  a  regent* could  be 
appointed,  no  delay  should  take 
place  under  the  pretext  of  the  pro- 
bability of  the  king's  speedy  reco- 
very. If  he  did  recover,  as  mti\i* 
sters  Expressed  a  belief  he  would 
do  within  the  space  of  the  next  fort- 
night, the  measures  which  parlia- 
ment .mi^ht  have  begun  to  adopt, 
would  ol  course  be  dropped :  if  he 
did  not  recover,  some  progress  would 
have  been  made  towards  putting 
the  nation  uiider  its  complete  and 
regular  government. 

Thus  then  no  harm  could  possi. 

bly 
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biy  result  ftom  parliament   pro*  jesty'sphysiciaiif  should  be  exaininf 

ceeding.  dirltctly  to  business ;  while  ed  bf  a  commttee  appointed  bf 

serious  inconTenience»  or  a  palpable  each  house ;  and  of  explicitly  &tat- 

breach  of  theconstitution^wouldbe  mg,  that,  if  the  report  should  not 

the  consequence  of  further  delay,  hold  out  a  prospect  of  speedy  reco*. 

Many  things,  which  %ould  alone  be  very»    they   would  then    propose 

performed  by  the  kingywere  already  measures  to  supply,  the  defect  in  the 

waiting  for  exeoution ;  and  it  was  royal  authority, 

reasonable  to  toppose^  in  the  pre-  T|ie'   physicians   in    attendance, 

sent  state  of-  affairs^  that  few  days  upon  his  majesty  were  examined  itf 

could  pass  over,  without  a  necessity  a  very  particular  and  strict  manner 

for  the  power  or  interference  of  the  by  the  committee  of^  both  housed, 

foyal  authority.     If  nothing  were  From  thisexamination  three  import* 

done  in  such  a  case^  the  nation  must  ant  ppftits,  directly  bearing  on  the 

unavoidably   suiFer:    if   ministers  subject    More   parliament,   were 

took  upon  themselves  the    royal  made  out ;  and   some  curious'  in- 

^ndtionsy  they  would  create  a  dan-  formation  was  collected  respecting 

gerous  precedent,  and  tend  to  tm-  the  previous  illnesses  of  his  majesty 

press  the  public  mind  with  a  suspi-  in  the  years  1801  and  1804. 

cion  that  tlie  executive  government  <   In  the  first  place,  the  nature  of 

might  be  dispensed  with.  the  complaint  under  which  his  ma- 

buch  is  a  sketch  of  the  argu-  jesty  laboured  was  scientifically  and 

mentsusedon  the  one  hand  by  the  perspicuously  described,  especially 

ministers,  who  proposed  a  further  by  Dr.  Willis;-^He  stated  it  to  be 

adjournment ;    and  on   the  other  his  opinion,  that  it  vns  a  derangc- 

hand  by  the  opposition,  who  con*  ment  of  nlind  closely  allied  to  d3i* 

tended  that  parliament  should  im-  rium,  and  occasionally  falling  into 

mediately  proceed  to   fill  up  the  it;  but  that  there  was  a  wide  differ- 

vacancy  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  encp  between  it  and  what  was  usu- 

authority. — The    motion    for   ad-  ally  termed  insanity.  .  When  asked 

joumment  was  tarried  by  a  large  ,to  describe  genersdly  in  what  the 

majority;  and  th^  13th  day  of  De-  difference  consisted>he  replied,** It 

cember  was  fixed  upon  for  tlie  re-  consists  principally  in  the  different 

assembling  of  parliament.  state  of  tlie  mind,  and  the  different 

During  this  period  the  disorder  state  of  the  constitution  also.  In 
of  his  majesty  by  no  means  abated,  delirium  the  mind  is  actively  occu* 
even  according  to  the  vague  report  pied  upon  past  impressions  without 
which  the  bulletins  presented  :  and  any  reference  to  present  objects, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  A  person  under  delirium  resembles 
the  malady  had  assumed  a  more  one  talking  in  his  sleep :  he  is  to- 
violent  character,  so  a^  not  only  to  tally  insensible  to  all  surrounding 
bear  hard  upon  the  bodily  health  objects.  The  bodily  health  is  at 
of  his  majesty,  but  to  threaten  a  the  same  time  considerably  affect- 
long  and  tedious  endurance,  and  to  ed ;  there  is  great  restlessness  and 
cast  great  doubts  upon  h(^ ultimate  want  of  sleep.  In  insanity  the 
and  perfect  recovery.  When,  mind  is  acting  upon  some  assumed 
therefore,  parliament  met  again  on  idea*  to  the  truth  of  which  it  vn'II 
the  ISth  of  Deceml^er,  ministers  pertinaciously  adhere,  contrary  to 
found  themselvet  driven  to  the  ne«  the  :»trongesi  evice.ice  ot  its  falsity* 
j:essity  -ot  proposing  that  his  inji*  The  individual  is  awake  to  all  sui- 
^  rounding 
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rocnding  object^:-** the  getieral 
health  maj  be  little  or  not  at  all 
ios paired.  Takin?  these  two  points 
as  extreme  poinis^  derangement  will 
lie  somewhere  betwixt  them^  par* 
taking  more  or  less  of  one  or  the 
other*  The  derangement  which  is 
the  object  of  ^this  mquiry  I  consi- 
der partaking  of  delirium^  but  never 
partaking  of  insanity.*' 

In  the  second  place,  the  circum- 
stances which  induced  tlie  physi- 
cians unanimously,  and  with  scarce- 
ly any  difference  in  point  of  confi- 
dence, to  adhere  to  their  former 
ol^Bion, — tha^  his  majesty  would  re- 
cover,—»-were  particularly  called  for 
by  the  questions  that  were  put  to 
them  and  explicitly  stated.  ITiese 
were,  that  the  malady  had  origi- 
nated from  a  known  and  specific 
cause,  fully  adequate  to  its  pradnc- 
tion,  without  supposing  any  over- 
ruling inherait  propensity;  that 
his  majesty  had  recovered  from 
three  previous  attacks  of  the  same 
disorder;  and  altliough  he  was  now 
considerably  further  advanced  in 
years,  yet,  from  his  temperance,  vi- 
gour,  and  haleness  of  constitution, 
toe  chance  of  his  recovery  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  most 
men  not  s«  old  ;  and  that  the  ma- 
lady had  not  weakened  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind,-^they  were  still 
entire  ;  that  is,  his  powers  of  me- 
mory and  judgement,  though  ex- 
erted on  erroneous  objects»,and  not 
within  his  control  at  all  times,  were 
as  perfect  as  they  had  been  previ- 
ously to  the  commencement  of  the 
disorder. 

In -the  third  place,  the  physicians, 
although,  as  ha^.  been  stated,  they 
expressed  the  most  confident  hopes 
that  his  majesty  would  recover  so 
as  to  be  able  to  resume  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  functions,  yet  were  dis- 
posed to  appi'cbeoid  Uui  be  would 
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still  be  liable  to  occasional  *<  hur- 
ries ;"  and  that^  as  he  had  already 
laboured  under  four,  attacks,  it  was 
probable  he  woiild  continue  liable 
to  repeated  attacks. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  states 
ments  given  by  the  phy&icians,  ^eiik 
they  were  examined  before  the  com* 
mittees  of.  the  two  Houses,  respect* 
ing  his  majesty'^  health  on  parti* 
culav  days,  with  tlie  bulletins  thar 
were  issued  oti  those  days.  It 
came  out,  that  more  than  once  his 
majesty  had  been  in  great  and  im* 
minent  danger  at  a  time  when  the 
bulletins  pronounced  him  to  be  no 
worse  than  usual ;  and  that  he  had 
had  repeated  paroxysms  with  inter- 
missions of  comparative  calmness^ 
though  no  such  variations  were 
stated  to  hat€  occurred  in  the  bul- 
letins. It  perhaps  was  impossible 
to  draw  up  the  bulletins  in  such  a 
manner  that  tlwy  should  give  a 
clear  and  definite  account  of  his 
majesty's  health  each  day  ;  but  as^ 
suredly  they  might  have  led  the 
public  nearer  to  the  truth  than  they 
actually  did ;  and  have  been  guarded 
against  becoming,  what  they  were 
too  generally  deemed,  a  by-word  for 
ambiguous  information. 

As  in  the  course  of  the  exami- 
nation of  the  physicians  it  was  ne» 
cessary  to  advert  to  the  malady 
under  which  his  majesty  had  la« 
boured  in  the  years  1801  and  ISOifp 
some  very  curious  and  important 
partici^lars  were  brought  to  light* 
It  came  out  from  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Hebcrden,  that  in  1804f  his 
majesty  continued  indisppsed,  and 
actually  under  the  care  and  control 
of  Dr.  Willis  and  his  men,  long 
after  the  bulletins  were  ^scon- 
tinned  ;  and  the  nation,  from  that* 
circumstance  and  from  bis  majesty's 
resuming  his  royal  functions,  had 
beeu  induced  to  believe   that  he 
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was  perfectly  recovered.  The  use 
u*hich  the  opposition  made  of  this 
discovery  will  be  noticed  after- 
wards. It  was  most  ungracious  and 
unwelcome  to  the  men  who  were 
then  in  power;  but  it  necessarily 
produced  the  beneBcial  conse- 
quence of  making  ministers  more 
guarded  and  cautious  in  declar- 
ing his  majesty  well  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

As  the  physicians    expressed   a 
decided  opinion,  not  only  tliat  his 
majesty  was  at  that  time  totally  in- 
capable   of  performing    the   high 
functions  of  the  regal   office,    but 
that  his  recovery  would  probably 
be  slow  and.  remote,  and  that    it 
went  beyond  their  skill  and  fore- 
sight to   fix  the  period  when  that 
happy  event  would  take  place,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  mini- 
sters to  proceed  towards  the  ap- 
pointment of  a   regent.    As  the 
houses  of  lords  and  commons,  the 
session  not  having  been  opened  in 
the  usual  form,  by  a  speech  from  the 
throne  or  by  commissioners  named 
by  his  majesty,  could  liot  constitu- 
tionally be  regarded  as  the  parlia- 
ment of  tlie   united  •  kingdom   of 
Great    Britain   and  Ireland,    but 
merely  as  a    convention    of   the 
€ttates,  it  was  'necessazy  to  have  a 
^gard'  to  this    character  in    the 
mode  of  their  proceedings.  .  The 
business  originated  in  the  house  of 
commons,  where,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  the  house   having  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Perce- 
val moved  three  resolutions. 

The  first  simply  declared  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  icspecting 
the  indisposition  of  his  majesty,  and 
the  consequent  interruption  of  the 
personal  exercise  of  rhe  royal  au- 
thority.—This  resolution,  affording 
no  room  or  pcca^on-  for  debate  or 


difference  of  sentiment,  immediate!  f 
passed  unanimously. , 

The  second  resolution  deflarcd 
it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee,  that  "  it  is  the  right  and 
duty   of  the   lords    spiritual   and 
temporal    and    commons   of   the 
united  kingdom   of  Great  Britam 
and   Ireland  now  assembled,  and 
lawfully,'  fully,  and  freely  repre- 
senting all  the  estates  of  the  people 
of  this  realm,  to  provide  the  means 
of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  p'jr- 
sonal  exercife  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity."    When  this  resolution  w.is 
put,  sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  and 
denied   that    the   house  lawfully, 
fully  or  freely  represented  the  peo- 
ple : — a  denial   so  totally  out   of 
place,  that  it  discovered  a  greater 
portion  of  zeal  than  of  judgement 
or  discretion.     Besidei^,  as  was  well 
remarked  in  reply,   if  the  house 
were  not  the  legal  representative  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  how 
came  the  baronet  to  occupy  a  seat 
in  It,  or  while  there  to  waste  his  ar- 
guments upon  It  ?   Supposing  that 
he  carried  a  motion  to  that  eBfect, 
of  wh;it  avail  would  it  be ;  since  it 
was  the  opinion  and  determination 
of  a  body  of  men,  by  the  very  ternos 
of  the  motion,  not  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  united  kingdom  ? 
The  third  resolution  declared  it 
to  be  the  opinjpn  of  the  committee, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  supplying; 
the  defect  in  the  personal  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority,  "  and  for 
maintaining    entire   the   constitu- 
tional authorhy  of  the  king,  it  lb 
necessary  that  the  said  lords' spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  and  common««, 
of  the  united  kingdom   of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  should  ddter- 
mine  on  tl)e  means    whereby  the 
royal  assent  may  be  given  in  parlia- 
mcnt'to  such  bill  as  may  be  passed 
by  the  two  haiuei  af  parliament, 
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r^pecting  theexercise  of  the  powers  re?ukr  and  constitutional  irianner» 
and  authorities  of  the  crown,  in  the  and  to  give  his  consent  to  the  ace 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma-  which  constituted  him  regent.  As 
•jesty,  during  the  continuance  of  his  lord  Grenyille  and  his  mends  ad* 
majesty's  present  indisposition."  '  hered  to  the  doctrines  on  this  point 
Upon  this  resolution  the  debates  which  they  had  maintained  aniL 
were  very  long  and  interesting,  acted  upon  in  the  year  1789,  the 
both  in  the  house  of  commons  and  opposition  Ipst  the  question  for  pro- 
the  house  of  lords. — Mr.  Perceval  deeding  by  address,  in  both  houses^ 
in  this  stage  of  the  business,  as  well  by  a  great  majority. 
as  in  all  the  future  stages  of  it,  had  It  is  evident  at  first  sight  that 
availed  himself  of  the  proceedings  there  are  very  serious  objecti^ins  to 
of  parliament  during  his  majesty *s  both  modes  of  proceeding,  whedier 
indisposition  in  1789.  The  resolu-  by  bill  or  ^dress;  and  the  ad vo* 
tions  he  proposed  were  framed  ex-  cates  for  each  measure  adroitly 
actly  according  to  those  presented  called  the  attention  of  parliament, 
at  that  period  by  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  rather  to  the  contradictions  and  ab- 
well  known  that  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  mo-  surdities  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
ment  of  unguarded  warmth,  op-  their  adversaries)  than  to  the  clear* 
pcxsed  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  ness  and  consistency  of  their  own. 
bill,  denied  the  right  and  power  of  The  objections  to  the  mode  of  pro* 
parliament  to  confer  the  royal  au-  ceeding  by  bill,  however,  lay  more 
thority  during  his  majesty's  indis-  on  the  surface ;  they  were  more 
position  ;  and  asserted  in  too  strong  glaring  and  formidable  ; — the  mere 
and  unqualified  terms  the  undoubt--  reading  over  the  resolution  sug- 
ed  right  of  the  prince,  as  heir  ap-  gesied  them  to  the  mind.  A  re- 
parent,  under  such  circumstances,  gent  was  to  be  appointed  by  a  bill  $ 
This  assertion  was  after  wards  modi-  that  is,  in  other  words,  the  king, 
fied  by  Mr.  Fox  ;  but  it  had  passed  whose  incapacity  was  the  sole^cause 
his  lips  and  ^gone  into  the  world  ;  of  the  measure,  was,- by  a  fiction  of 
and  it  afforded  too  fair  and  strong  Liw,  to  be  declared  to  have  given 
a  ground  of  argument  to  be  neglect-  his  assent  to  a  bill  which  constituted 
ed  by  his  adversary  Mr.  Pitt.  The  another  pe]:son  regent ;  because,  as 
.  opposition  in  1810  recollected  how  that  bill  expressed ,  his  majesty  was 
much  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Fox  iucapable  of  exercising  his  royal 
had  suffered  in  consequence  of  his  functions.  A  bill  so  passed  could 
zeal  for  the  prince  :^-they  tliere-  in  common  sense  be  viewed  in  no 
fore,  in  objectmg  to  the  mode  of  otlier  light  than  as  the  act  of  tlie 
proceeding  by  bill,  went  so  far  as  two  houses  of  parliament.  It  had 
to  deny  the  power  of  parliament  to  the  consent  of  two  branches  of  tHe 
confer  the  royal  authority  ;  but  ex-  legislature,  but  assuredly  not  of 
pressly  declare  it  to  be  their  opinion  the  third.  The  great  seal  mig);^t  be 
that  the  prince  had  no  right  xo  it.  put  to  it,  and* its  validity  therefore 
They  tlierefore  proposed,  that  an  might  not  be  a  proper  subject  of 
addles  from  t>otli  houses  should  be  dispute  except  in  parliament;  but 
.presented  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  impress  upon  a  bill  tlie  charac- 
requesting  him  to  take  upon  him-  ter  of  constitutional  validity,  and  to 
self  the  executive  duties.  If  the  form  it  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
prince  acceded  t6  this--  request,  he  validity  cannot  be  investigated,  ace 
U'as  then  to  open  parliament  in  tlie  certainly  very  different  operations. 
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The  measure,  therefore^  which  mi.  that  the  defect  in  the  exercise  of  the 
nistcrs  proposed,  and  which  was  royal  authority  was  fully  supplied, 
adopted,  stripped  of  its  affected  The  first  step  which  it  was  pro* 
ohscurity,amounted  merely  to.  this :  posed  that  the  regent  should  take. 
That  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  appeared  to  justify  this  supposition : 
appointed  the  regent ;  they  did  nbt  - — he  was  to  open  parliament  in  the 
indeed  do  so  directly;  they  first'  same  manner  as  his  royal  father 
appointed  a  person  to  put  the  great  would  have  done,  either  by  aspeech 
seal  to  the  bill ;  but  as  this  person  from  the  throne  or  by  commission, 
was  appointed  by  them,  not  by  the  But  here  the  absurdity  and  inc^n- 
king,  and  as  he  was  not  at  libert/  sistency  began  :  tlie  prince,  though 
10  refuse  affixing  ihe  great  seal,  but  by  opening  parliament  he  had  cxer- 
was  a  mere  ministerial  servant  of  cised  and  displayed  the  royal 
parliament,  nothing  can  constitu-  powers,  was  not  actually  regent, 
tionally  be  recognised  in  this  bill  Parliament  ^hus  opened  were  to 
but  the  power  and  the  consent  of  proceed  in  the  act  for  making  him 
the  house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  regent ;  and  this  act  was  to  receive 
commons.  the  sanction  of  the  prince,  after 
The  objections  to  the  mode  of  which  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  part 
proceeding  by  address  were  not  so  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  he  was 
glaring  :  they  lay  deeper  ;  but  to  become  regent  in  reality*  Now 
fi^hen  brought  up  to  light,  as  they  what  can  be  plainer  than  that  if  the 
were  by  ministers,  they  appeared  prince,  when  in  conformity  with  the 
to  possess  considerable  weight,  wishes  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
The  precedent  of  the  revolution  in  ihent  he  took  upon  himself  the  ex- 
1688  was  brought  forward  in  sup-  ecutiVe  duties,  was  constitutionally 
port  of  an  address ;  but,  as  was  ob-  and  actually  regent,  there  "ivas  no 
served  at  the  revolution,  the  olalject  necessity  for  any  further  power  or 
was  to  appoint  a  king ;  the  throne  proceeding  to  make  him  so  ?  if  he 
was  then  vacapt.  In  1^10  the  ob-  was  not  constitutionally  and  acta- 
ject  was  to  appoint  a  temporary  re-  ally  regent,  by  what  power,  recog- 
gent :  the  king  still  occupied  the  nised  by.  the  laws  or  even  hj  the 
throne,  although  from  indisposition  commpn  sense  of  mankind,  did  he 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  open  the  parliament*  in  the  first  in- 
functions  was  suspended.  The  stance,  and  afterwards  give  his  con- 
case  of  the  revolution,  therefore,  did  sent  to  an  act  which  first  constituted 
not  apply  as  a  precedent.  him  regent  ?  The  mode  of  proceed- 
But  tlie  measure  of  proceeding  ing  by  bill  was  objected  to  because 
by  address  it  was  contended  by  mi-  no  royal  authority  existing,  the  bill 
nisters,  not  only  was  unsupported  could  not  constitutionally  become 
by  precedent ;  it  was  fraught  with  an  act  of  parliament  and  part  of  tbtt 
absurdity  and  contradiction.  VlTiat  law  of  the  land.  But  the  mode  by 
was  proposed  to  be;  done  i  That  which  the  opposition  proposed  to 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  diOuld  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  and  objcc- 
present  an  address  to  the  prince,  ticn  actually  contained  diem, though 
praying  thit  he  would  take  upon  not  so  glaringly.  By  the  latter  mode 
him  the  executive  duties : — if  he  '  the  prince  was  to  be  appointed  re- 
ugreed  to  this  prayer,  it  might  na-  gent  by  an  act,  as  it  was  to  be  tenii- 
turally  be  supposed  that  he  was  ed,  which  had  received  ihe  consent 
-0,0^  constitutionally  regeats  and  of  the  two.  bouses  of  j>2url2ajaent» 

and 
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and  of  the  prince/  So  far  as  botji 
Uic  proposed  modes  were  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, they  are  of  equal  autnority. 
By  the  mode  of  bill,  nothing  in  fact 
is  added  to  the  consent  of  the  two 
houses :  the  king's  consent  is  stated 
to  have  been  given;  but  it  had  not 
an^  could  not  be  given.— rEythe 
mode  of  address  the  consent  of  the 
prince  is  added  to  that  of  the  two 
nouses;  but  as  it  would  be  tlie  con* 
sent  of  a  person  not  yet  recognised 
or  empowered  by  law  to  give  his 
consent,  the  authority  and  consent 
of  the  two  houses  alone  could  con- 
stitutionally b^  admitted.  The  dif- 
ficulties and  objections,  therefore, 
to  each  mode  seem  to  be  of  nearly 
equal  strengdi :  they  both  trench 
upon  the  constitution,  because  the 
constitution,  not  having  provided 
for  such  a  case,  expressly  declares 
that  every  act,  before  it  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  law  of  the  land, 
shall  recetvfrthe  consent  of  the  three 
branches  of  "iie  legislature.  In 
some  respects,  however,  one  nfiod'e 
might  be  deemed  less  objectionable, 
because  less  dangerous  than  the 
other.  In  the  grand  rebellion,  as 
it  is  termed,  the  parliament  gained 
possession  of  the  great  seal,  and  by 
a  fiction  similar  to  that  which  was 
proposed  and  adopted  by  ministers 
they  obtained  the  king's  pdltleal  as* 
sent  to  a  war  which  they  levied 
against  his  person.  No  such  practical 

'evil  had  actually  resulted  from  th^ 
xnbde  of  procee4ing  by  address ; 
bttt  a  contingent  evil  it  might  cer- 
tainly produce  if  a  precedent  were 
established :  on  some  future  occa- 
sion the  reigning  monarch  might  be 
thus  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  address 
froin  parliament  to  his  successor. 
Ministry  haying  succeeded  thus  in 
persuacUng  parliament  to  adopt  the 
precedent  of  17S9,  moved  that  the 

negencj  should  be  offered  to  the 


prince  of  Wales  under  certain  re* 
strictionsj  following  also  in  this 
respect  the  isxample  set  Uicm  by 
Mr.  Pitt  in  that  year.  The  gene« 
ral  question  concerning  the  aeces* 
sity  or  propriety  of  restrictions  wa« 
argued  at  considerable  length,  as  ^ 
well  as  the  particular  restrictions 
which  ministry  meant  to  impose  ob 
the  prince.  Although  lord  Gren- 
ville  and  his  particular  friends,  coo» 
sistently  with  the  conduct  they  had 
pursued  in  the  year  1789,  voted  in 
favour  of  the  general  question  re- 
specting restrictions,  and  of  most  of 
the  particular  restrictions,  the  ma- 
jority  of  ministersyijspecially  in  the 
house  of  lords,  was  very  small.  In- 
deed^ while  that  house  sat  merely 
as  a  branch  of  the  convention 'of 
the  estates,  and  when  of\  course 
proxies  could  not  be  admitted,  the 
ministers  found  themselves  in  a  mi*  > 
nority  in  more  than  one  division  bn 
this  subject.  But  after  parliament 
was  regularly  opened  by  a  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  and 
the  whole  business  came  again  be- 
fore the  house  of  lords  in  its  regu- 
lar and  usual  character,  ministers 
regained  their  majorities,  and  car- 
ried every  thing  agreeably  to  their 
wishes.  In  one  particular  thejr 
wished  to  deviate  from  the  prece* 
dent  of  1789;  by  granting  to  the  \ 
regent  the  power  of  calling  to  the 
house  of  peers  such  officers  as  might 
distingdish  themselves  in  a  manner 
that  was  generally  rewarded  by  a 
peerage  :  but  lord  Gren ville,  de- 
termined to  adhere  strictly  to  that  ' 
precedent,  opposed  this  exception* 
and  the'  regent  consequeutly  was 
debarred  entirely  from  mcreasing 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
house  of  lords. 

In  defence  of  the  general  prin(*i- 
ple  of  restrictions  it  wa*8  contend- 
ed, that  the  difFereace  bet*veen  a 
king  and  a 'regent  Ixras  essential: 

X  3  that 
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tliat  it  by  no  ineans  followed,  be-  was  to  act  as  rcffent.    The  most 

cifuse  the  former  possessed  certain  important  were,  that  he  shoujd  not 

powers  and  prerogatives,  that  the  have  the  power  of  adding  to  the 

latter    should*  necessarily  and  of  number, of  peers;   that  he  should 

course  be  vested  with  the  same  in  grant  no  place  or  pension  for  life, 

all  their  extent  and  efficacy.     As  which  the  constitution  did  not  re- 

therefore  the  right  of  the  rec^ent  quire  should  be  so  granted ;  and 

to  them  could  not  be  establisiied,  tliat  the  officers  of  the  king's  housc- 

the  expediency  of  parting  them  was  hold,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions, 

to  be  investigated.    In  his  appoint-  should  not  be  removable  by  him, 

ment,  two  circumstances  were  par?*  nor  any  vaccine y  which  m*ight  oc- 

ticularly  to  be  adverted    to  -  and  cilr  there  be  filled  up.     The  care 

secured;  in  the  first  place,  that  he  and  custody  of  the  king's  pei-son 

should    be   enabled    to  fulfil   the  during  his  illness  was  vested  in  the 

important  and  arduous  duties  of  queen ;  and  to  assist  her,  a  council 

the    situation    to    which    he    was  was  nominated,  consisting  among 

called ;   and  in  the   second  place,  otliers  of  il.e  archbishops  of  Can- 

that  he  should  not  have  it  in  his  terbury  and  York,  the  lord  chan- 

power  to  keep  back  the  roy;il  au-  cellor  and  lordj^lleuborough.     In 

thority  from  the  just  and  legal  pos?  the  proposed  regency  bill  of  1789, 

sessor^    whertver   that     possessor  the  queen's  coimcil  was  to  have 

should  be  restored  to  a  sound  mind,  consisted  of  those  wIk)  held  certain 

pr  to  deliver  it  into  his  hands  in  high  offices  in  the  church  and  state. 

a  cramped  or  narrowed  state.     In  }Ar.  Perceval,  in  a  very  Ungracious 

arguing   this   important  question,  and  needless  nfanoer,  deviated  from 

mmisters  contended,  that  the  per-  his  general  precedent,  and  desig- 

sonal  character  of  the  prince  ought  *  nated  the  queen's  vrouncil,  not  by 

to  be  kept  completely  out  of  sight ;  their  offices,  but  tlieir  names ;.  thus 

^nd  that  a  decision  should  be  pome  debarring  every  one,  who  in  case 

to,  solely  on  genenll  grounds.    If  of  a  vacancy    might  be  called  by 

there  were  any  prerogatives  y-hich  the  regent  to  any  of  these  offices, 

the  constitution .  had    attached   to  from    supplying   the   place  in  the 

royalty  capable  of  being  en- ployed  queen's  council  which   his    prede- 

by  a  regent,  whose  authoiiiy  was  cesser  had  held.    We  have  already 

temporary,  towards  .the  establish-  stated,  chat  in  the  examination  of 

ment  of  an  influence  which  would  the  physicians  before  the  cojmiAil- 

inUke  the  sovereign,  when  he  re-  tees  of  the  i  wo  houses,  it  had  copie 

sumcd  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  out,  that  during  his  majesty's  ill- 

in  the  slightest' degree  dependent  ness    in  1804  certain   acts  of  the* 

upon  him ;  such  prerogatiA'cs  ought  royal  authority  had  been  performed 

pot  to  be  vested  in  him.     It  was  at  a  time  when  the  king  was  under 

the  duty  of  parliament  to  take  care  medical  care  ai\d   influence.    As 

'  that,  when  his  majesty  recovered,  lord    fidon,    in    his   capacity  of 

he  should  find  his  authoiity  in  every  chancellor,  was  regulariy  ancfoSi- 

jdepartment  of  the  state  as  perfect  cially  responsible  Jor  having  pro- 

'  and  extensive  as  it  bad  been  at  the  •  cuted    the  royal  assent,   ^^^en  it 

pofnmencement  o^  his  illness.     In  could  not  constitutionally  be  given, 

•  f  onfonnity  with  these  general  prin-  it  wais  pi  o^osed  in  the  house  of 

-^iples,  ministers  proposed  the  re-  lords,  by  lord  King,  that  his  name 

'stnctipiis  iinder  ^ich  thp  pincc  ^hpuld  be  left   out  iu  ilie  list  of 
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the  council  intended  to  be  given  parliament  were  a^bqut  co  as^umot 
to  ilie  queen  for  lier  direction  and  of  putting  any  of  those  prerogative 
as:»istance.  This  motion,  ho^yever,  in  abeyance  even  for  the  shortett 
was  negatived.  The  queen's  coun-  space  of  time. 
cLl  was  empowered  to  call  before  With  regard  to  the  parUcular 
tbem  the  physicians  in  attendance  restrictions,  the  opposition  main* 
on  his  majesty 9  and  through  them  tained,  that  if  the  regent  were  de- 
the  notificationof  his  recovery  was  prived  of  the  power  oC  creating 
to  be  communicated  to  parliament  peers,  it  would  go  but  a  little  waj 
aud  the  people.  towards  securing  the  resump- 
The  opposition  made  a  vigorous  *  tion  o[  the  royal  authority  in  aU 
and  formidable  stand  again^  tlie  its  strength  and  fulness,  while  it  ^ 
general  principle  of  restrictions,*  as  would  necessarily  throw  ^xim  into 
well  as  against  the  purticular  re-  the  hands  of  ministers.  If  there 
strictions  which  ministers  brought  were  danger  that  having  that  prt^ 
forward :  and  as  in  many  of  their  rogative  n^  would  abuse  it  so  as 
divisions  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  to  obtain  a  decided  majority  in  xht 
Canning^aud  lord  Castlereagh,  and  hous^  of  lords,  and  that  this  mayo*  - 
their  respective  friend.^  as  well  as  jority  would  continue  attached  to 
by  other  members  who  usually  him  even  after  the  regency  had 
voted  with  minibters,  die  latter  ceased^  and  when  he  supported 
carried  some  of  their  motions  only  me;isure$  in  opposition  to  his  royal 
by  a  very  small  majority.  The  father;  was  there  not  at  least  equal 
opposition  re!»ted  their  objections  probability,  that  the  house  of  lords*, 
io  a  restricted  regency,  partly  pn  as  it  existed  at  tlie  commencement  of 
the  high  improbability  of  the  d;m-  the  regency,  withadecided  majority 
gov  to  the  resumption  of  the  royal  in  favour  of  ministers,  would  sup« 
audiority,  which  a  limitation  of  port  their  measures  rather  than 
power  was  intended  to  prevent;  those  of  the  regent,  and  thus  compel 
and  partly  on  tbe  absurdity  and  im-  -  him  to  be  dependent  upon  them?  It 
policy  of  cramping  the  autliority  .  must  be  supposed,eithe'r  that  the ma- 
of  the  regent,  and  thus  creating  a  jority  of  the  house  of  lords  would  ad* 
positive  and  certain  evil,  for  the  hereto  the  cause  aud  interest  of  him ' 
purpose  of  avoiding  one  that  was  to  whom  they  considered  them-' 
so  very  problematical,  ^o  talk  selves  indebted,  even  a^inst  the 
even  of  the  possibility  of  a  regent  wishes  and  interests  of  the  person 
«anploying  any  of  the  prerogatives  holding  the  executive  government; 
cf  royalty  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  or  that  they  would  desert  their  be« 
create- and  preserve  to  himself  an  nefactor,  and  support  governxlQent. 
inHuence  hostile  to  the  throne,  they  If  the  former  took  pface,  the  re- 
represented  as  ridiculous.  But  they  gent  would  be  of  posed  by  a  majo« 
chieHy  dwelt  on  the  i  right  which  v  rity  attached  to  ministers,  while  he 
the  nation  had  to  be  governed,  would  have  no  remedy,  in  case  he 
even  during  die  temporary  autho-  was  deprivecl  of  the  |>bwer  of 
Tity  of  a  regent^  in  such  a  manner  making  peers ;  while»  on  the  same 
as  might:  secure  to  them  all  the  supposition,  the  king,  if  he  foun4 
benefits  that  the<prerogatives  vest-'  on  tlie  resumption  ot  his  authority 
ed  in  the  sovereign  were  intended  that  the  miijoxity  adhered  to  the 
and  calculated .  to  bestow ;  and  on  prince,,  could  easily  regain  his  as* 
the  uiiconstittttional  rights  which  ce&dan^y,  by  creating  40  additionsil 

^  Tit  a^inbcr 
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numjber  of  peers.  If  on  the  other 
band' a  regard  to  the  wishes  or 
-interests  of  government  must  be 
supposed  paramount,  no  possible 
inconvenience  could  arise  from  the 
prince  having  the  power  of  create 
•ing  peers;  since  when  he  ceased  to 
Ibe  regent  he  would  cease  to  have 
the  majority, 

So  far  the  proceedings  for  the 
Appointment  ora  regent  had  gone 
on  during  the  year  1810:  the  full 
sand  final  investnient  of  the  prince 
yr'ith  that  character  did  pot  take 
place  till  February  1 M 1 .  But  for 
the  sake  of  completeness,  WjC  shall 
briefly  state  the  remainder  of  the 
proceedings  0n  thfe  subject. 
'  As  soon  as  parliament  had  come 
to  the  determination  to  proceed  by 
bill  and  not  by.  address,;  and  Mr. 
JPerceval  had  sicetched  the  plan  of 
iche  restrictions  which  he  jntenflpd 
to  bring  forward,  he' wrote  a  letter 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  communip 
eating  them  to  hhn.  The  prince 
m  his  reply  simply  and  briefly  re- 
ferred Mr.  Perceval  to  the  cele- 
brated letter  which,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  in  the  year  1789,  he  had 
sent  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  whiph  lie  had 
^n  a  most  dignified  and  powprfbl 
strain  of  argument  protested  against 
jthe  proposed  plan  of  a  restricted 
regency  i  not  because  it  conveyed  a 
reflection  on  his  personal  character, 
but  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  broke 
through  the  very  essence  of  the 
P^ritish  constitution.  He  agreed, 
however,  to  accept  the  high  and 
important  trust,  eveii  though  fet- 
tered. aAd  limited  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  was  apprehensive  might  pre- 
vent him  from  fulfilling  its  dpties  so 
completely  and  benehcially  to  the 
fiation  as  he* could  wish.  But  his 
'  regard  for  his  father,  and ' his  desire, 
la  the  preseilt  embarrassing  and 
melancholy  situation  of  affairs,  to 
(end  the  aid .  of  what  ability  he 
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might  possess,  overcaTiie   all    his 
scruples  and  objections. 

'His  royal  highness  communir 
cated  to  the  male  branches  of  his 
faihily  the  plan  Avhich  had  been 
sent  him  by  Mr.  Perceval ;  and  they 
unanimously,  in  a  ftote  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  pro-  , 
tested  against  it  "  as  perfectly  un* 
const'tutional,  and  as  contrary  to, 
and  subversive  of,  the  principles 
which  seated  their  family  upon  the 
throne  of  this  realm."  Mr.  Perccr 
val,  in  his  reply,  lamented  that  the 
measures  he  meant  to  propose  to 
parliament  appeared  in  that  light 
to  the  royal  dukes ;  but  he  had  the 
Siitisfaction  and  the  consolation* to 
i-eflect,  that  they  were  founded  on 
the  precedent  of  1789,  and  had 
then  received  the  support  of  parjta- 
ment,'and  subsequently  the  appro- 
bation of  his  majesty. 

The  protest  of  the  royal  dukes 
was  certainly  uncalled  for,  and  not 
exactly  constitutional  i  in  their 
character  of  peers  of  the  realm, 
and  in  the  house  of  lords,  they  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  declare  their 
sentiments  and  to  enter  their  pro- 
test :  but,  except  in  that  character 
•and  in  that  house,  their  opinions 
were  of  no  more  weight  or  conse- 
quence than  the  opinions  of  any  ' 
.other  irtdividuals :  if  they  expected 
they  would  have  weij^ht,  given  in 
this  manner,  they  probably  were 
mistaken:  if  they  intended  they 
should,  they  acted  wrong,  in  so  fir 
as  they  wished  to  make  u$e  of  their 
royal  character  to  create  an  influ- 
ence not  acl^nowledged  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

Parliament  wa$  opened  in  th<; 
usi^al  form,  by  a  commission  tmder 
the  great  seal,  as  soon  as  the  head; 
of  tJie  bill  for  the  proposed  regency 
had  passed  through  the  two  houses, 
as  estates  of  the  realm  assembled 
under  the  particttlar  cirouzAspincef 
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yyf  the  case.    The  bill  was  again  of  a  complete  and  final  arrange* 

brought  before  parliament   in  its  ment^     Certainly  the  time  for  the 

constitutional  and  regular  charac-  prince  to  be  invested  witli  the  reu 

ter:  erery  part  of  it  was  again  can-  gency  was  fast  approachingt  -  and 

vassed  ;  ^-and  on  every  debate  and  no  arrangement  for  a  new  ministry 

division  the  strength  and  numbers  had  taken  place.      In   the  mean 

of  ministry  increased,  while  the  op«  while,    the    malady  of  the  kiag» 

position  became  more  feeble  and  after    undergoing    frequent     and 

languid  in  their  efforts.  great  variations,  assumed  a  much 

A  committ^  of  each  house  was  more  mild  and  favourable  form: 

appointed  to  wait  upon  the  prince  the  physicians  expressed  themselves 

di,  Wales,  for  the  purpose  of  re-  with   more   confidence  respecting 

ceiving  his  fom:ial   acceptance   of  bis  complete  recovery,  and    were 

the  regency.      At  the  same  time  disposed  to  hope  that  it   was  not* 

that  he  signified  his  acceptance,  he  far  distant.    The  prince  thdtight 

lamented  diat  the  restrictions  which  it  his  duty  to  ascertain  exactly  the 

'Vtronld  be  imposed  upon  him,  under  sentiments  of  the  physicians  before 

the  pretence  c^  their  being  neces**  be  decided  respecting  the  forma- 

sary  to  .secure  the  resumption  of  tion  of  a  new  ministry :  and  when 

the    royal    authority     in    all    its  he  found  it  was  so  favourable,  and 

power   and    splendour,    deprived  that  probably  his   regency  would 

him   of  the  opportunity   of  ma-  continue  but  a  very  few  months, 

Tiifissting    to    his    beloved    parent  he  resolved  not  to  change  the  mini- 

and  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  his  stry,  but  to  retain  tliero,  and  by 

duty  and  affection  for  the  one,  and  their  means  conduct  public  afikirs 

his  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  as  nearly  at  possible  in  the  same 

other,  would  not  have  permitted  manner  as  they  had  proceeded  un- 

any  wish  or  idea  to  Have  entered  der  his  majesty.    This  determina- 

his  mind  of  doing  any  act  which  tion  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Per- 

would  have   restored  a  diminish-  ceval,  at  the  same  tiVne  explicitly 

f?d   power  into  the  hands  of  his  and  candidly  stating  to 'him,  that 

father.  his  duty  and 'affection  for  his  be* 

As  it  wais  well  known  that  the  loved  and  affiicted  parent    made 

political  attachments  and  principles  him  anwilling  to  do  a  single  act 

of  the  prince  lajr  all  on  the  side  of  which  might  re^rd  his  recovery; 

lord  Grenville  and  lord  Grey,  it  and   that  this  consideration   alone 

was  naturally  and  generally  sup-  had  led  him  to  come  to  the  reso- 

posed  tJiat  as  soon  as  he  became  lution  which    he  now.    communi- 

regent  he  wpuld  dismiss  the  pre-  cated  to  Mr-/  Perceval.    He  add- 

sent  ministry,  and  take  the  opposi-  ed»  that  it  would  not  be  one  of  the 

tion  into  power.      Arvangements  least   blessings   that  would  result 

were  certainly  in  train  for  the  for?  from  the  restoration  of  his  majesty 

xnation  and  appointment  of  a  new  to    the  voyal    authority,    that    it 

ininistry:  frequent  conferences  were  would  set  him  free  from    a  state. 

held  by  the  heads  of-  the  Whig  in  which,  fronr-  the  restrictions  im- 

party  and  of  that  of  lord  Grenville;  posed  npon  him,  he  could  not  dq 

particularly  among  that  noble  lor^.,  all  that  the  interests  of  t^e  natioq. 

lord  Holland,  lord  Grey,  and  Mr.  might  i^'^quire  at  his  hands,   and 

Ponsonsby.    It  was  rumoured  that  whi^,  on  account  of  th^se  restric- 

loany  diftcnkies  tt4>od  in  the  way  tions,  he  deemed  unconstitutionvd. 
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Mr,  Perceval  in  reply,  after  stating 
the  willingness  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  to  remain  ii>  office,  la- 
mented that  the  prince  should  still 
regard  die  restrictions  as  unconstij- 
lutioual ;  but  assured  him>  that  even 


under  them,  any  ministry  who  pc  » 
§essed  the  confidence  and  support 
of  his  royal  highness,  would- rind 
no  difficulty  in  conducting  ihe  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  with  satisfaction, 
credit,  and  success.. 


—I— 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Suite  of  IreJand'^^Advantages  which  It  tvas  supposed  would  result  from  the 
Unim^—^nrA  yet  enjoyed'-^Diseontcnts  of  tin  Irish — the  Benefits  of  CaiMit 
Rmaneipatlon,,  though  great ^  over-rrated — Misunderstanding  and  Disputes 
about  this  Veto— Lord  Grenvllle's  Litter  to  I^ord  Flngal — Complalnis 
of  ihe  Irish  turned  frwi  Cathtlic  JSmanetpatlon  to  the  Union — £vih 
alleged  ti  ha*be  prcc:ecUd  from  this  Measure-^-^xGmlned^^bservations 
en  the  State  of  Ireland-^Mlscellaneous  Military  and  Na^ual  Affain-  of 
Great  Britain^^Capture  'of  Guadalonpi-^—of  Jitnboyna''-^f  ihe  Isle  of 
.  Bour^mh-^ Unfortunate  J^J[ei^r  ^at  tht^  hie  of  France^^ British  Achieve" 
ments  in  Sicily-^  Prdiminafy  Remarks  on  the  State  of  the  Island  and  of  its 
Govemment'~~'Murat*s  Preparaiiofis  for  Invashn-^mahs  the  Attempt — 
Fart_  of  his  Army  lands  and  is  shamefully  defafed — State  of  the  Dispute 
betioscn  America  and  Britasn^— Attempt  to  open  an  Exchange  of  Prisoneti 
mnth  France, 


AMONG  the  many  advantages 
to  the  empire  which  Mr.  Pitt 
held  forth  to  public  expectation, 
when  he  proposed  and  carried 
through  the  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  he  anticipated 
ihe  future  tranquillity  of 4 he  latter,' 
and  the  progress  which  from  that 
tranquillity,  and  its  forming  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  empire,  it  would 
make  towards  civilization,  intelli- 
gence, and  welfare.  It  certainly 
happened,  whether  in  consequence 
of  the  union  cr  not  it  would  be 
difficult  to  ascertain,  that  from  the 
accomplishment  of  that  measure 
no  serious  or  formidable  insurrec- 
tion took  place,  and  t^  Irish,  if 
the^  wt^r^  not  coatentedy  u^re  at 


least  submissive  and  tranquil.  Still 
thevhad  many  causes  of  complaint; 
and  no  person,  in  the  slightest  de» 
gree  acquainted  with  what  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  were 
formed  by  nature  capable  of,  con- 
trasted  wi  th  what  t  hey  actually  were, 
could  hesitate  in  his  belief^tbat  the 
British  government  had  many  things 
to  undo,  and  many  things  to  per- 
form,with  regard  to  the  sister-king* 
dom,  before  fley  could  either  secure 
its  prosperity,  or  reap  all  the  benefits 
which  that  portion  of  the  empire  was 
capable  of  affording  and  enjoying. 
.  By  many  persons  both  m  Great 
Britain  and  in  Ireland,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Catholics,  as  it  iv^s  * 
tcimed>  was  held  forth  and  dwelt 

vpou, 
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tipon  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  which  are  anticipated  by  many  from 

the  evils  under  which  that  country  the  Catholic  emahcip«tion'a.re  rated 

laboured,  and  the  main  object  to-  much  too  high;  yet,  as  we  do  not 

wards  the  accomplishment  of  which,  deny  that  it  might  in  some  measuic 

the  Catholic  portion  of  herinhabi*  tranquillize  Ireland,  we  muH  view 

tanis  directed  their  hopes  and  their  wich  regret  the  rei;terated  fruitlets 

endeavours.      That,   if  this 'were  attempts  which  the  Irish  Catliolics 

franted,manyunquietspirics>vould  have  made  to  attain  it ;  and  espe- 
e  sootlied  to  peace  and  content-  cially,  when  the  measure  has  failed 
ment;  that  it  would  open  the  path  of  receiving  l^he  support  which  it 
of  honour  and  emolument  to  the  would  otiierwise  have  done,  ijom 
higher  classes  of  the  Irish  Catholics ;  any  misconduct  or  misunderstand- 
and,  by  wiping  off  the  opprobrious  ing  of  their  own, — Some  of  the  most 
stigma  by.  which  all  of  them  had  active,   zealous,    and  enlightened 
been  marked  out  to  the  suspicion  friends  ofthe  Catholics,  in  the  honse 
and  contempt  of  their  Protestant  of  commons  and  the  house  of  lords» 
fellow-countrymen,    would,  make  were  disposed  to  believe  that  the  ob- 
them  mere  readily  form  one  firm  jections    of  government  to    the-r 
and  solid  mass, — cannot  be  denied :  emancipation  would  in  a  great  mea- 
and  these  are  sufHcient  reasons  why  sure  be   done  away,  provided  his 
the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipa-  majesty  were  I'ested  with  an  effec* 
tion  should  be  granted.      Biit  it  tual  negative  on  the  appointment  of 
znay  well  be  doubted,  whether  the  their  bishops.     Accordingly,  after 
accomplishment   of   this   measure  thpse  were  consulted  who  were  sap* 
V70uld  strike    at  v  the  root  of  the  posed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the 
evils  under  which   the  well-being  sentiments  of  the  Catholics  on  this 
of  this  fair  portion  of  the  empire  head,  and  their  approbation  of  the 
labours:  they  lie  deeper  and  extend  measure  was  received,  it  was  pub- 
much  further  :  they  must  be  sought  l;cly  stated  in  the  house  of  lords  and 
after  in  the  absurd,  the  impolitic,  house  of  commons,  as  being  per* 
and  tlie  mischievous  system  of  go-  fectly  agreeable  to  the  Catholics. — 
vernment;  and  of  political  and  com-  Some  misconception,  {lowcver,  had 
mercial    legislation,  which    Great  taken  place;— the  Irish  Cadiolics  ex- ^ 
Britain  has  adopted  towards  this  pressed  themselves  in  Brm  and  ia- 
country  ever  since  the  fortune  of  dignant  terms  at  the  idea  of  sub- 
war  placed  it  in  her  powder.     Had  mi t ting  the  appointment  of  their  bi- 
Ireland  been  treated  not  like  a  con-  shops  (as  they  conceived  the  veto 
'quered  province, — not  as  an  object  would  virtually  be)  to  a  Protestant 
of  jealousy  and  suspicion, — but  as  a  prince.     It  was  a  reiicction  on  their 
portion  of  the  empire,  as  intimately  loyalty  :  it  was  totally  repugnant 
and  essentially  connected  with  the  to  th^  spirit  and  essential  articles  of 
rest  as  any  of  the  counties  of  £ng-  their  religion.     Sooner  thanaccedt 
land  are,  she  would  not  now,  at  to  it,  they  would  continue  under  all 
the  commencement   of  the  nine-  their  disabilities  }<• — they  would  not 
teeii(h   century,  be  so  far  behind  consent  to  purchase  one  kind  of 
Great  Biitain  jn  the   civilization^  emancipation  at  the  expense  of  sub- 
prosperity  and  contentment  of  her  Jecting  themselves  to  another,  as  in- 
inhabitants.  jurious  to  their  character  for  loyalty. 
Though  we  are  disposed  to  think  and  inconsistent  with  the  privileges 
Xi^am   ;he    beneficial   consec^uences  of  a  free  and  full  toleration* 

It 
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It  IS  impossible,  nor  is  it  of  mnch  confined  almost  entirclj  to  Dublin. 

consequence,  to  trace  this  misap-  This  city  continued  to  suffer  from  a 

prAension  respecting  the  veto  to  measure  which  had  deprived  it  of 

its  source :  it  is  more  import>int  to  its  parliament,  and  of  the  residence 

mark  its  re'sults.     The  bold  and  of  some  of  its  most  wealthy  inha- 

conlemptuous    manner    in   which  bitants.     On  the  J  8th  of  Septem- 

'  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  bcr,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Roy- 
Catholic  body  was  instantly  seixed  al  Exchange  there,  at  which  all  the 
upon  by  their  opponents,  as  a  sym-  evils  which,  it  was  affirmed,  had 
prom  at  least,  if  not  a  probf,  that  it  sprung  from  the  union,  were  enu- 
would  not  be  safe  to  grant  them  merated,  and  dwelt  upon  with 
emancipation  ;  and  that  they  did  great  emphasis  ajt^d  violence,  in  a 

.  not  deserve  -a  boon  *  which  they  petition  for  its  repeal,  addressed  to 

were  not  disposed  to  purchase  on  the    house    of   commons.     After 

such  easy  terms.    This  misappre-  pointing  out  and  reprobating  the 

hension  also  caused  a  coolness  be-  means   by   which   the  union  was 

tween  the  Catholics  and  those  mem-  brought  about,  and  denying  the 

bers  of  both  houses  who  had  hither-  power  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland 

to  supported  their  cause  with  the  to  transfer  their  legislative  autho- 

most  wsMinth   and  talent.     Lord  rity  without  the  express  sanction 

GrenviUe,  in  particular,  addressed  and  approbation  of  their   consti- 

a  long  letter  to  the  carl  of  Fingal,  tuents,    tlie    petition    proceeds  to 


in  which  he  strongly  insisted  on  the  contrast  the  state  of  Ireland  before 
necessity  of  vestmg  in  the  crown  and  since  that  event.— Under  an 
an  cffiectual  negative  on  the  ap-  Irish  parliament,  the  national  debt, 
porntment  of  the  Catholic  bishops  ;  during  7  years  of  war,  increased 
and,  unless  that  were  acceded  to,  but  20  millions— under  an  imperial 
'  declined  moving  for  the  Catholic  parliament,  in  tlie  same  space  of 
emancipation,  though  he  had  no  time,  it  had  increased  40  millions. 
oWeclion  to  lay  a  petition  to  tliat  — "  During  the  year  1798s  a  year 
eflfect  on  the  table  of  the  house  of  of  foreign  invasion  and  domesuc 
lords,  and  to  support  any  motion  rebellion,  the  expenditure  of  Ire- 
^hich  might  be  made  on  the  land,  under  an  Irish  parliament, 
subject.  was  but  four  millions." — «*  During 
ijoon  after  thi?,  the  question  re-  the  year  1809,  a  year  in  which  the 
specting  Catholic  emancipation  army  was  so  employed  as  to  leave 
gave  place  to  meetings  and  discus-  Ireland  under  no  apprehension' of 
^ions  respecting  the  repeal  of  the  either  invasion  or  rebellion,  hir  ex- 
union.  Many  of  th»se  who  had  penditure  by  an  itnperiid  parlia- 
tjeen  most  warm  and  loud  in  be-  ment  was  ten  millions  five  hundred 
Jialf  of  the  former  meastire,  now  thousand  pounds." — In  1793,  the 
«kclared,with  that  versatility  which  debt  of  Ireland  was  to  the  debt  of 
marks  the  Irhih  chiiracter,  that,  Great  Britain  as  one  to  one  hun- 
pompared  with  a  repeal  of  the  dred ;  now  ii  is  as  one  to  seven ; 
pnion,  Cat2io]ic  emancipation  was  and  since  the  union*  it  has  in- 
scarcely  a  worthy  object  of  desire  ;  creased  in  proportion  as  one  to  two. 
^nd  that  the  latter,  without  the  — ^The  petition  concluded  with, 
former,  would  be  but  the  shadow  pointing  out  in  what  manner  the 
pi  3  blessiftg  to  Ireland.  union  had  operated  to  increase  and 
The  eatery  against  the  union  was  ^lultiply  the  dangers  and  distresses 
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under  which  Ireland  had. so  long  gar  island,  it  ihight  justly  be  con- 
laboured  :  these  arose  **  from  the  sidered  as  an  injury  rather  than  a 
inattention  of  its  landlords  to  the  benefit. — Sugar,  from  the  niunp- 
irelfare  and  comforts  qf  their  te-  ber  of  islands  producing  it«  whic^ 
nantry  ;-*from  the  foreign  expen-  we  possessed,  and  from  the  inab^ 
diture  of  the  country,  caused  by  lity  under  which  the  continental 
its  absentees  and  its  foreigh  nationsd  blockade  placed  us  of  exporting  it^ 
debt ; — and*  trom  its  consequent  was  become  oi  very  little  Value,  so- 
want  of  capital,  of  trade,  and  of  as  scarcely  to  repay  the  planter/ 
crai\^uillity,''  In  these  proceed-  and  to  remain  in  great  abundance 
.ings  and  invectives  against  tlie  in  the  warehouses  of  the  customs 
union  there  is  cert^^inly  much  ex-  and  the  merchants.  It  lyas  tm- 
aggeration  anci  misrepresentation ;  possible,  therefore,  under  these 
— ^the  distress  under  which  Ireland  circumstances,  to  congratulate  ouc- 
iaboured,  during  the,' year  1810,  selves  on  the  conquest  of  a  West 
arose,  partly  at  least,  from  those  India  island,  merely  because  it  put 
commercial  embarrassments  under  a  greater  extent  of  sugar  planta- 
which  Great  Britain  sufieied  at  the'  lions  into  our  possession :  but  in  S4> 
same  time.  And  as  Ireland  was  far  as  it  tended  to  destroy  or  nar- 
inferior  in  capital  and  credit,  the  row  tlie  receptacles  for  privateers, 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  — to  deprive  Bonaparte  of  colonial 
commercial  world  pressed  more  produce, — ^and  to  remove,  though 
heavjly  upon  her. — At  the  same  in  a  very  trifling  degree  or  manner, 
time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  the  impediments  and  diiHculties 
such  a  country  as  Ireland  is,  where  that  lay  in  the  way  of  an  amicable 
much  remains  to  be  done  towards  arrangement  between  this  cocmtry 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  ex-  and  America,  such  a  conquest 
tension  andencoiu-agement  of  trade,  might  justly  be  deemed  advauu- 
and  the  education  and  civilization  geous. 

of  the  people,  great  evil  must  re-  The  same  observations  will  ap'^ 
snlt  from  the  constant  or  frequent  ply  to  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe, 
absence  of  her  principal  landhold-  which  was  eiFected  by  a  force  under 
ers,  who  by  their  example,  their  the  command  of  lieut.-general 
attention,  and  their  encourage-  Bcckwith.  He  proceeded  frooi 
ment,  much  more  than  by  their  Martinique  with  an  army  consist- 
money,  would  materially  benefit  ing  of  about  6'JOO  men,  divided 
and  improve'  their  native  land.  into  five  brigades.  By  the  prompt 
In  our  last  volume  we  narrated  and  Judicious  operations  of  these 
the  particulars  of  the  attack  and  several  corps  after,  they  had  Vf- 
capture  of  Martinique  \  and  re-  fected  a  landing  in  Guadaloupe^ 
marked  that  the  main  if  not  die  under  tlie  protection  ai^d  with  tlie 
only  Teal  advantage  resulting  to  assistance  of  a  squadron  under  the 
the  nation  from  this  conquest,  con-  command  of  sir  Alexander  Coch* 
sisted  in  our  t>eing  able  more  effec-  rane^  the  enemy  was  driven  from 
tnally  to  clear  the  West  India  s^as  'tlie  positions  he  had  occupied,  and 
of  the  privateers  which  infested  obliged  to  compress  his  force  be- 
them,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  yond  the  bridge  of  No'^cpire,  having 
toss  of  pur  merchants  and  under-  the  river  Noire  on  his  front,  an3 
writers.  In  so  far  as  this  capture  extending  his  left  in  such  a  manner 
pu(  as  in  possession  of  another  su-  into  the  mouuiatus,  as  to  make  it 
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ficalt  to  dislodge  him.  The  great 
obstacle  and  impediment  in  the 
wayof  the  further  proceedings  and 
operations  of  the  British  army  was 
the  passage  of  the  river  Noire,  to 
tlie  defence  of  whicb  the  enemy 
had  paid  the  utmost  attention. 
Sir  George/  Beckwith  therefore 
determined  not  to  hazard  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy  in  front,  but  to 
prefer  an  attack  upon  his  flank.  In 
order  to  effect  this^  it  was  necesidry 
to  turn  his  left  by  the  moimtains, 
notwithstanding  all  the  obstruc- 
tions of  nature  and  art  which  op- 
posed this  manoeuvre.  Brigadief- 
general  Wale,  who  commanded 
3ie  reserve,  was  ordered  to  carry 
through  this  operation  during  the 
night  of  the  3d  of  Febnrary  i — ^but 
having 'obtained  important  intelli- 
gence, which  induced  him  to  think 
that  the  manoeuvre  would  succeed 
with  less  difficulty  and  loss  if  it 
were  executed  sooner,^  lie  proceed- 
ed without  delay  by  a  nearer 
route  ;  and,  after  a  short  but  severe 
conflict,  completely  succeeded  in 
the  undertaking.  The  enemy  was 
50  confounded  at  perceiving  his 
flank  turned,''  and  the  heights  oc- 
cupied, that  the  captain-general 
instantly  hoisted  white  flags  at  his 
own  quarters  and  other  places,  and 
surrendered  the  island. 

The  colonial  forces  which  were 
employed  on  this  occasion  do  not 
appear  to  have  discovered  much 
firmness.  *T)ie  commander  in  cliief, 
in  his  official  dispatches,  complains 
that  the  force  underv^'ent  a  gradual 
diminution,  and,  lattei*ly,  a  very 
extensive  one,  by  the  "falling  off 
of  the  colonial  troops."  In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  strength  of  the 
position  which  the  enemy  occupied, 
and  from  which  they  ^rere  driven, 
oirr  loss  was  considerable  in  killed 
-and  woiinded  ;  and  though  the 
campaign  lasted  only  eight  days. 


the  state pf  the  weather,  joined  to 
the  nature  of  the  operations  and  the 
fatigue  which  the  army  underwent, 
rendered  the  sickalso  very  numerous* 

About  the  same  tflme  of  the  year, 
an  erpedition  was  undertaken  and 
executed  it)  the  East  Indian  seas, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  under 
our  power  Amboyna,  and  the 
neighbouring  dependent  islands  of 
Saparoua,  Harouka,  Nasso<-laut, 
Bours,  and  Manippa.  Vice-admi- 
ral Drury,  commander  in  chief  in  . 
the  E.ist  Indies,  dispatched  captain 
Tucker  oh  this  service.  The  land 
forces  consisted  (^ a, detachment  of 
an  European  regiment  and  of  ar« 
tillery  from  Madras,  tpgethec  with 
300  seamen  ahd  marines  from  his 
majesty *s  ships  Dover,  CornwaUtv 
anw  Samaraiig.  The  capture  was 
easily  and  expeditiously  effected, 
with  the  Ipss  of  only  five  men  killed, 
and  nine  men  and  one  officer 
«vounded.  Seven  Dutch  armed 
ships  were  taken,  besides  47  mer- 
chant vessels, of  different  sizes,  ma- 
ny of  which  were  very  richly  laden. 

The  islands  of  Bourbon  and  the 
Mauritius,  or  the  isle  of  France, 
had  served  the  same  purpose  in  the 
eastern  seas  that  the  islands  of 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  had 
done  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
They  afforded  shelter  and  protec- 
tion to  a  very  large  number  of 
French  privateers,  many  of  whom 
were  of  great  force.  These  priva- 
teers scoured  the  seas  in  the  track 
of  the  East  India  shipping,  and  had 
been  'fextremely  fortunate  in  cap- 
turing vessels  of  that  descriptbn  to 
an  enormous  value.  Their  cap- 
tures they  took  either  to  the  isle  of 
Bourbon  or  the  isle  of  France ; — 
but  principally  to  die  latter,  as  be- 
ing a  place  not  only  naturally  of 
greater  strength,  but  garrisoned 
and  protected  by  a  much  larger 
force*  The  advantage  >  lo  the  cap- 
tors. 
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tors,,  however,  bore  no  proportion  ever,  Britisli  sailors  were  unsuccess- 

to^  the  loss  which  the  East  India  ful,  and  our  naval  loss  there  was 

cortlpar.y    sustained:   for    thoup^h  niore   considerable    than    any  we 

the  prizes  generally  reached*  the  have  sustained  for  a  great  length » 

isle   of  France  or  Bourbon  with  of  time:  but  all  the  circumstances 

safety,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  con-  of  this  affair  were  not  only  highly 

vey  ihe  produce  or  the  cargoes  of  honourable  to  those  who  were  en- 

them,  with  the  smallest  chance  of  gaged  in  it,  but  exalted,  if  it  were 

escape  or  safety,  to  any  part  of  Eu-  possible  ^o  exalt,    the  bravery  of 

n:)pe.     In  these  islands,  therefore,  oirr>  seamen. 

hut    particularly    in    the   isle    of  Two  Indiamen,    the  V^indham 

France,    was   deposited   immense  and  the  Ceylon,  had  been  taken  by 

wealth,  consisting  of  the  rich  car-  si  French  squadron,   consisting^  of 

jroes  of  most  of    the    E::st  India  three  frigates, lheMinerve,BeHone> 

ships  which  had  been  captured  for  and  Victor.    The  captors  were  con- 

s^-jme  years.     In  the  hopes  of  gain-  vcying  their  prizes  to  the  harbour 

iiig  this  booty,  and    at  the   same  of  Sud-Est,  in  the  isle  uf  France, 

time  for  the  purpose  of  rooting  out  Captain    Willoughby,    who   com- 

thenest  of  privateers  which  inrested  mulided  the  Nereide  frigate,  wlio 

these    seas,    an     expedition     was  was  stationed  off  the  iJe  de  Ras, 

planned,    first  against  the  isle   of  opposed  their  entrance.     They  all, 

Bcurbon,   and  afterwards   against  however,  forced  their  way  in,  ex- 

the  isle  of  France.  cept  the  Windham,which  was  aftcr- 

Fcr  this  purpose  a  force  was  col-  wards  taken  by  the  Sirius  frigate  ; 

lee  ted  consisting  of  2,500  Europeans  the  captain  of  which  having  learnt' 

and  2u00native  troops, who  were  af-  the  situation  6f  the  Nereide  sailed  in 

terwards  joined  by  1000  men  fi^m  company  with  the  Magicicnne  and 

the    island    of   Rodriguez,,  under  Iphigenie  to  the  isle  de  Ras.     The 

lieut. -colonel   Keating,    who  took  four'English  frigates  detecmined  to 

the. command  of  the  whole.    Three  attack  tne  harw)ur  into  which  the 

&hips  of  wsr,  the  Diomede,  Ceylon,  prizes  had  been  conveyed,  and  in 

and  Doris,  convoyed  the  expedition,  which  the  French  ships  of  war  were 

— The  object  of  it  was  easily  ac-  stationed.     Unfortunately,  the  SU 

complished  :    tlie  chief  difficulties  rius  and  Magicienne  grounded j  and 

it  had  to  contend  with  arose  from  the  crew,  after  having  been  obliged 

the  nature  of  the  approaches  to  t)ie  to  burn  them,  returned  to  the  isle  dfi 

ibiand,  and  the  weather.     The  enc-  Ras.     The   Nereide,  having    pro- 

mj  made  little  or  So  resisttince  ;  ccedcd   nearer  the  harbotn*,   also 

and  this  important  conquest  was  grounded,  and  was  exposed,  in  this 

achieved  with  the  loss  oi  about  '20  .situation,    to  the  fire  both  of  the 

killed  an  J  70  wounded.  enemy's  ships  and  of  the  batteries  on 

It  seldom. happens  that  we  have  sliore.     In   this   unequal   contest, 

to  record  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  capt.  Willoughby,  before   he  sur- 

any  enterprise  undertaken  by  British  rendered,  had  nearly  every  man  ott 

sailors;  and  something  more  than  board  either'  killed   or  wounded* 

mer«  superioi-iry  of  numbers,  unless  The  Iphigenie,  now  the  only  re- 

ic  be  very  great  indec'd,  is  necessary  maining  sJiip,  was,  at  the  time  the 

to  overcon)e  ^t  render  fruitless  their  accounts  came  away,  closely  block* 
skill,  enterprise,  or  valour.     In  the '  aded  at  her  anchorage  by  the  four 

Vicinity  of  i^e  add  of  France,  bow-  French  frigates;  and,  from   the 
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state  of  provisions  on  board  her,  Battle  of  Maida  first  impressed  oil 
great  apprehensions  were  entertain-  the  minds  of  French  generals  and 
ed*  that  she  would  be  compelled  to  French  tfoops  that  the  bayonets  of 
surrender  before  any  possible  relief  British  soldiers  are  invincible : — ^but 
or  assistance  could  be  dispatched  to  our  displjiy  of  bravery  was  abso- 
her.  ,  lutely  fruitless : — or,  if  it  produced 
From  the  timfe  tjiat  Murat  had  any  consequences,  tbey  were  inju- 
been  appointed  Bctiaparte's  vassal-  rious  to  any  regular  and  grand  plan 
king  of  Naples,  in  the  room  of  his  of  permanent  conquest.  As  soon 
brother  Joseph,  it  was  to  be  er-  ;^s  we  landed,  tiiej-nnabi tan ts  flocked 
jpected  that  he  would  use  his  utmost  to  us,  as  to  the  allies  and  supporters 
endeavours  to  gain' possession  of  of  their  legitimate  sovereign : — we 
Sicily.  Several  causes  operated  to  fouglit ;  we  conquered  : — the  ene- 
fiU  nim  with  this  desire,  indepen*  my  brought  forward  fresh  troops  ; 
dently  of  the  commands  of  Bona-  till  at  last  it  would  have  been  mad- 
parte,  which  doubtless  were  issued  ness  to  have  opposed  our  small  bo- 
to  hirn  on  this,  point ;  Mid  his  o'v^ni  dy  of  forces,  already  greatly  re- 
ambition  to  extend  his  dominions,  duced^by  their  victories,  to  such  ve- 
in the  first  place,  the  vicinity  of  ry  superior  armies.  We  were  there- 
Sicily  r— an  island  placed  imme-  fpre  compelled  to  re-imbark ;  .and 
diately  under  his  eyes,  and  as  It  the  ui^iappy  inhabitants,  who  had 
were  almost  within  his  grasp : — in  joined  our  standard  under  the  im- 
the  second  place,  it  having  cpnsii-  pression  or  the  hope  that  we  would 
tuted  the  fairest  portion  of  those  not  have  come  there  Mrith  a  force 
domains  pf  which  he  now  called  inadequate  to  permanent^  conquest, 
himself  king; — and  lastly,  the  se-  were  mauisacred  by  the  French. 
curity  of  his  Neapolitan  territories  Such  was  the  natural  and  unavoid- 
COuldliever.be  placed  beyond  the  able  result  of  our  expeditions  from 
reach  of  British  enterprise  and  va-  Sicily  to  the  continent  of  Italy : — 
lour,  so  long  as  Sicily  remained  in  each  subsequent  time  we  attempted 
possession  of  its  lawful  sovereign,  ii)  we  found  the  people  less  dis- 
Our  policy  with  regard  to  the  con-  posed  to  join  us  j  and  the  French 
duct  of  the  war  in  the  south  of  Italy  power  more  firmly  established  by 
(if  war  it  could  be  called)  had;  for  those  ve^y  means  which  we  had 
a  long  time,  been  very  q..estion-  employed. to  weaken  it. 
able  J  and  indeed,  in  one  point  of  At  length,  it  was  determined  to 
view,  positively  injurious  to  the  employ  a  different  policy : — to  con- 
cause  of  him  for  whom  we  had  taken  fine  ourselves  to  Sicily: — there  to 
up  arms.  Not  powerful  enough  wait  the  attack  which  was  raedi* 
to  n^ake  a  permanent  arid  extensive  tated  against  the  island  by  Murat ; 
impression  on  the  continent  of  Italy,  and  to  undertake  no  ofienfilve  ope- 
we  had,  nevertheless,  undertaken  rations  but  such  as  had  for  their  ob- 
numberless  petty  invasions  on  the  ject  the  destruction  of  the  flotilla 
coast  of  Calabria  ; — the  consc-^  and  vessels  that  might  be  prepared 
quences  were  suph,  both  to  our  and  collected  on  the  opposite  shoi-e, 
own  troops  and  to  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the 
of  the  invaded  country,  as  mi^ht  troops  across  the  straits  of  Messina, 
naturally  be  anticipated.  We  dis-  If  our  troops  ever  ventured  to  tlxe 
pla/ed  indeed  our  valoUr  and  su-  continent  oi  Italy,  it  was  to  act  on 
periority  to  the  enemy j  and  the  the  plan  now  adopted; — not,    as 

*      *  formerly-* 
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fbtfinerlyt  to  advance  into  the  coun-  are  distant  and  problematical.    Ic 

try,  pni  to  destroy  or  disperse  the  is  not  therefoi^  very  extraordinary^ 

troops  of  the  enemy  that  were  col-  if  the  people  who  live  under  a  g0^ 

lected  on  their  coasts.-«»With  the  vemmeat  which  grinds  them  with 

gteat  superiority  we'  possessed  at  every  species  of  oppression  and  ty- 

sea,  and  with  the  strong  army  we  ranny^   should  indulge  the  belief* 

had  in  Si^ily^  under  the  direction  however  unfounded  and  contrary 

atnd  command  of  that  general  who  to  the  most  notorious  faas,    that 

'had  fought  and  conquered  at  Ma'tda,  their  condition,  will  be  bettered  if 

little  or  no  apprehc^nsion  was  enter*  their  government  be  changed  and 

tained  from  any  attack  th^  French  their  country  conquered. .    But  it 

could  possibly  make.  .  certainly  is  extraordinary  that  any 

The  danger  to  the  island  arose  government*  after  having  witnessed 

more   from    another    source   and  Uiedownfalpf  somany  statesyprin* 

•cause ;— ^from  the   apathy   of  the  cipally  because  the  people  were  not 

inhabicancs:    or,  perhaps,   to  use  withthem,  but  rather  favoured  the 

BAore  appropriate  and  stronger  Ian-  cause  of  the .  conquerors,    should 

^age»  from  their  aversion  to  their  still  have  gone  on  in  the  old  path  of 

own  government  and  their  predi-  oppression/    and    disdained     the 

lecCtoa  for  the  French*    That  after  slightest    endeavour   to   gain  the 

all  the  enormities  compiitted  by  the  anections  and  support  of  their  own 

French  wherever  they  have  esta-  subjects,  by  any  alleviation  of  their 

blished  their  conquests ;  after  they  distress,  or  any  compliance  with 

have  exhibited  such  unequivocal  their  just  and  reasonable  wishes* 

proofs  that  the  ^<  peace  to  the  cot-  Such,  however,  there  is  too  mudh 

tage,"  which  they  proclaimed  at  reason  to  apprehend,  is  the  case 

the  same  time  th9i(^i^ey  denounced  tvith  the  Sicilian  government:-— 

**  war  against  the* palaces,"  was  the  where  the'  people   are   contented 

peace  of  death  and  desolacion^^it  slaves,  no  positive  harm  can  result 

seems  most  strange  and  unaccount-  to  the  govef nment,— ^though  their 

able  that  there  should  still  exist  real  interest  would  be  greatly  se- 

people,  who  look  forward  to  their  cured  and  Extended  by  changing 

government  as  the  epoch  of  their  re-  them  into  contented  freemen ;  but 

lief  from  all  oppression  and  labour ;  where  the  people,  either  from  having 

as  the  commenccm  ent  of  the  golden  acquired  a  little  kno  wledge  and  love 

age  of  honour  and  wealth  to  those  of  liberty,  or  from  their  oppression 

who  have    hitherto  been  trodden  having  become  intolerable  even  to 

down  by   poverty  and  contempt,  men  accustomed  to  the  utmost  ski* 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  very,  are  openly  averse  to  their  gp- 

che  Irench  themselves  nad  done  vemment,  that  government  must 

enough    to  falsify  dieir  own  doc-  be-* blind  indeed  which  does  not  se* 

trines  and  prpmises :  and  we  must  cure  the  continuance  of  its  own  ez- 

look  for  tlie  faith  that  still  clings  to  istence,  by  making  its  subjects  its 

them,  partly  in  the  ignorance  of  friends,    supporters,     ancf     well- 

che  people,  and  partly  in  the  vices  wishers. 

of  their  government.    It  is  an  old  No  circumstance  has   rendered 

but  a  true  observation,   tha^  the  the  attempts  of  the  British  cabinet 

miseries  that  are  present  and*  ai'e  to  rouse  the  states  of  Europe  to  re- 

feh,  are  more  dreadfhl  and  more  sistance   against    the    French,   so 

bereft  of  all  hope  than  those  which  fruitless,    as   tiie  necessity  under 

ISia  '         U               which 
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'which  It  IS,  or  conceives*  itself  to 
be,  of  supportiog  all  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  established  govern- 
ments of  their  allies.  That  they 
are  preferable  (if  preference  can  be' 
mcntiored  where  both  are  bad  and 
mischievous)  to  the  liiore  systema- 
tic and  vigorous  enormities  of  the 
French,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
it  is  an  awkward  circumstance,  and 
one  which  must  go  a  great  length 
to  defeat  even  all  that  the  unbound- 
ed wealth  and  invincible  courage 
of  Britain  can  effect,  that  we  should 
be  establishing  and  confirming  bad 

•  governments  at  the^very  time  that 
we  are  using  our  endeavours  to 
protect  the  nations  of  Europe 
agairist  the  tyranny  of  the  French. 
Surely,  without  interfering  in,  an 
improper  or  rough  manner,  we 
might  exert  that  influence  which 
our  character,,  our  success,  and 
above  all,  which  the  aid  we  so  li- 
berally bestow  entitles  us  to  exert, 
to  endeavour  at  least  to  convince 
our  allies,  that  if  their  people  were 
governed  in  a  more  wL^e  and  fa- 
therly manner,  their  thrones  would 
be  more  secure  from  French  in- 

•  trigue  or  power.  ,  In  Sicily,  where 

•  the  attempt  is  perhaps  most  neces- 
sary, it  assuredly  might  be  made 
with  some  prospect  of  success  : — 
the  Sicilian  monarchy,  is  supported 
solely  by  British  money  tmcTBritish 
troops :  Have  we  not  a  ripht  there- 

•  fore  to  require  that  the  Sicilian  ca- 
binet should  adopt  such  measures 
towards  the  people  as  would  make 
them  unite  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  convince  them  from 
experience  that  they  have  blessings 

,  which  they  might  be  deprived  of  if 
their  islaud  were  conquered  by  the 
French  ? 

,  If  the  Sicilian  monarch  needed 
proofs  bow  much  he  was  indebted 
for  what  still  remains  of  his  terri- 
tory to  Britain,  the  occurrences  of 


the  year  181,0  were  well  ealct[la;ed 
to  afford  them.  Murat  had  long 
been  inde&tigable  in  collecting 
troops  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  south  of  Italy,*  ;md  in  construct- 
ing gun-boats :  the-  latter  were.ex- 
ercised  .often  within  gun-shot  of  our 
vessels  or  of  the  forts  on  the  coast  ' 
of  Sicily.  We  had  made  more 
than  one  successful  attempt  to  di- 
sperse and  capture  these  gun-boats ; 
and  had  even  retarded  the  threatened 
invasion  by  landing  on  the  shore  of 
the  continent,  and  destroy ing  them 
in  the  -very  hafbours,  •  under  the 
eyes  pf  Murat  and  almost  within 
reach  of  his  grand  army.  But  he 
seemed  determined  to  persevere; 
and  he  possessed  many  advantages : 
the  distance  between  the  continent 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  is  so  trifling, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  darkest 
part  of'a  night,  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops  might  be  transported  and 
landed  before  they  were  discovered 
and  the  alarm  ^yas  given:  the  fre- 
quent cdms  too  which  occur  in  the 
straits  of  Messina  were  favourable 
to  the  invading  army :  as  it  was  to 
be  conveyed  in  gun-boats  and  ves- 
sels which  trusted  entirely  or  prin- 
cipally to  their  o^rs,  they  could 
make  way  while  our  frigates  were 
stationary  and  useless  from  tiie 
want  of  wind. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  die 
17ih  of  September,  Murat,  having 
made  what  he  considered  adequate 
preparations,  resolved  to  attempt 
to  carry  into  execution  die  long 
threatened  invasion.  His  army 
was  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
principal  part  was  embarked  in  the 
long  range  of  boats  which  lay  lit 
SylLi  and  the  Ponto  del  Pino, 'and 
the  object  of  their  attack  appeared 
to'  be  that  part  of  the  British  lin« 
which  extended  tow^ds  the  Faro. 
This,*however,  was  not  the  part  of 
Miuai's  army  which  was  most  fa-     ^ 
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Toured  by  the  wind^  or  which* 
when  his  attempt  at  invasion  was 
ascertained  by  the  Britishy  had  made 
the  greatest  progress  towards  the 
coasts  *  of  Sicily.  Another  corps 
had  embarked  at  Rezzio,  and  had 
already  reached  the  shore  before 
the  larger  division  was  descried 
stretching  across  the  channel.  Such 
judicious  and  -effectual  arrange* 
ments  had  been  made  by  sir  John 
Stuart,  that  reinforcements  were 
held  in  reserve  ready  to  mfove  with 
the  utmost  celerity,  according  to 
circumstanceSf  and  to  sustain  the 
posts  at  the  invaded  point  at  the 
first  moment  of  alarm.  These  re- 
inforcements were  already  in  mo- 
tion, when  information  was  brought 
that  the  vigilance  s^d  courage  of 
the  troops  stationed  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  British  defences  had'  ren- 
dered their  presence  and  assistance 
unnecessary. 

Major-general  Campbell,  ^  who 
copimanded  in  this  part  of  the 
island,  was  informed  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  September,  that  io  of  the  ene- 
my's large  boats  were  disembark- 
ing troops  between  St.  Stephano 
and  Galati.  He  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  spot.  The  enemy  by 
this  time  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
rising  ground  in  die  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  die  place  where  they  land- 
ed. No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fischer  widi  die 
second  light  infantry  hung  upon 
his  rear  and  left,  and  threatened 
him  in  such  a  iserious  manner,  that 
he  already  began  to  hesitate  whe- 
ther he  should  continue  to  occupy 
the  heights.  Major-general  Camp- 
bell perceived  and  took  advantage 
of  this  hesitation,  by  directing  the 
21st  regimenti  with  two  six-pound- 
ersy  to  advanloe :  such  of  the  ene- 
zny 's  troops  as  had  not  xeached  t^e 
heights  iaunedi^t$ily..retr€aGe4  iRfi 


most  rapid  and  disgraceful  manner^ 
leaving  those  who  had  readied 
them  to  their  fate.  The  whole  of 
this  portion  of  the  invading  army 
consisted  of  about  S,500  meH;  of 
which,  one  of  the  Corsican  bat- 
talions-with  a  stand  of  colocu*6,  ti 
major  of  division,  a  lieutenant-co- 
lonel commandant,  forty  inferior 
officers,  and  upward  of  800  soldiers, 
surrendered  prisoners  of  war  at  dis- 
-  cretion.  Thus  teirminated  the  long 
threatened  attempt  to  invade  Sicily, 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  honoura* 
ble  to  the  Italian  soldiers  of  Murat, 
or  flattering  to  the  wishes  which 
he  must  entertain  of  acquiring  the 
title  of  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Sicilian 
peasantry  to  subjoin  what  sir  Johnr 
Stuart  says  respecting  thei»  beha- 
viour on  this  occasion.  <*  The  zeal^ 
the  vrarmtli  exemplified  bjr  the 
neighbouring  peasantry  on  our  be- 
half, and  which  were  not  manifest- 
ed  without  a  loss,  and  the  judge«> 
menl  as  well  aralacr ity  with  which 
I  have  since  learned  that  those  in 
remoter  districts  made  immediate 
dispositions  to  obstruct  the  progress' 
of  the  enemy  in  dieir  possible'  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  into  thecountry» 
were  far  beyond  .what  could  have 
been  hoped  or  expected  from  their 
peaceful  habits;  and  so  strongly 
was  their  animosity  marked  to* 
wards  their  invaders,  that  the  in* 
terposition  of  our  escorts  was  fre* 
quently  necessary  to  protect  our 
prisoners  from  their  fury  in  con* 
ducting  them*,  after  their  surrender, 
to  the  citadel  of  Messina." 

There  are  few  subjects  in  history 
so  involved  and  intricate  as  the 
dispute  between  this  country  ati4 
America*  It  has  existed  upwards 
of  three  years ;  and  at  present  ther^ 
i^  almost  as  little  probability  as  ever 
there  Was  of  its  terminating  either 
io  aQtoal  hostility  ox  in  an  amicable 
U  2        arrangement. 
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arrangement.      In   this  <'war  of  now   carrying   p«  betwixt  Great 

words/'    the  subjects  of   dispute,  Britain  ^jsad  France.    The   latter 

though  important,  present  so  little  power  has  certainly  shown  no  great- 

that  is  grand  or'  interest ing,  ai\d  er  regard  lo  the  interests  or  pro* 

the  manner  in*  which  rt  has  hitherto  perty  of  America,  whea  they  inter-' 

been  condifcted  dtspkys  so  much  fered  with  her  views,  than  Great 

more  prolixity  than  clearness,  so  Britain  is  accused  of  having  done; 

much  more  industrv  and  minute-  but  the  latter  power,  from  her  ma- 

ness  than  talent  >  and  on  the  side  of  rittme  superiority,  can  carry  her 

(he  Americans,  so  much  more  ^  of  threats  into  more  effectual  execu- 

paltry  subtlety  than  of  manly  de-  tion  }^  and  the  American  govern- 

fence  of  what  they  deem  to  be  t^r  ment,  which  is  as  much  swayed  by 

tight;    that  the    summary   o£  its  popular  feelings  and  prejudice  as^ 

leading  points  will;  be  amply  sufii-  the  vulgar  of  roost  other  countries, 

cient  both  for  the  instruction  and  is  not  capable,  or  does  not  choose 

the  patience  of  our  readersr  to  distinguish  between   the  desire 

Itmayat  first  sight  appear  strange  and  the  power  to  injure.    Because 

that  the  Americans,  the  descendants  Bonaparte  cannot  carry  hiis  threat* 

of  Engli^men,  speaking  the  same  and  decrees  into  perfect  and  regular 

lanjg^uage,  and  having  nearly  the  execution,  and  we  can,  the  American 

same  D^anners,  habits,  and  code  of  government  and  people  give  hinr 

laws,  should  Jbe  so  much  more  ami-'  credit  for  an  amicable  regard  ta 

cably  disposed  towards  France  than  their  mdependenee  and  interests, 

towards  this  country.      This  sur«-  which  they  totaUy  deny    to   us. 

prise  will  be  rather  heightened  than  Another  cause  for  the  partiality 

ciminished  when  we  re^t  on  the  manifested  by  the  Americans  to^ 

grand  and  leading  feature  m  the  ward»  the  Frendi^  may  be  thiced 

American  character,— a  re^d  to  m  the  very  nature  of  their  govern* 

their  own  interest  more  strret,  self-  ment.  In  America,  the  mob^<--not 

lAf    and  Harrow,   and    less  tiedf  the  respectable  and  well-informed 

down  or  kept  in  cheek  or  in  awe  b^  part  ofthe  people,  but  those  who 

principles  of  honour,  than  ever  dr«  are  eonstanuy  under  the  dominion 

itinguished  any  other  colninercial  of  intrigue^  and  at  the  disposal  of 

}>eople.   'That  such  a  nation  should  whoever  will  lower  himself  to  gain 

quarrel  with  those  who  not  only  their  applause  and  supportf^'-gtve 

nre  their  best  customers,  but  who  Htm  tone  to  the  government*  Tiiey 

hare  it  most  in  their  power  to  be-  are  omnipount^  if  their  wishes, 

nefit  or  tnjtire  them,  will  be  matter  however  extravagant,  arcnotcom- 

iDf  wonder  till  the  eauses  are  laid  plied  with,  they  change  the  majori^ 

open.    These  are  many,  and  some  tv  in  their  house  of  representatives  r 

cf  them  very*  powerful.    The  war  their  influence  and  what  they  are 

in  whicht&ey  were  engaged  against  capable  of  efiectmg  are  known,  and 

'  lihi»  country,  and  wnich  accom-  the  leading  men  in  order  to  keep 

pltshed    their   independence,    stiH  their  places  pay  their  court  to  the 

rankles  in  their  hearts;  and  while  populace.    But    the  populace   in 

the  remembrance  of  it  turns  the  their  turn  are  at  the  disposal  of 

liffections  of  manv  aside  from  this  every  intrigner;  and  there  can  be 

cduntry,  it  nattn^aUy  attaches  them  little  or  no  doubt  -that  Bonaparte 

to  FrancCr    In  the  second- ]^ace,  knows  how  to  make  use  of  the  pew- 

"  ,^erica  has  ittfieredftom  tbe  war  tiAil  engine  of  .an  Anerican  popu* 

*:;        i:  -  lace 
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lace  to  work  upo;i  the  American  and  feeling  of  fhe  American  go« 
government.  vernment   towards   Great  Britain, 
At  the  same  time  it  milst  be  ac-  and  France,  that  the  same  action* 
knowledged  that  many  acts  of  Bri*  as  it  is  performed  by  the  one  or  the 
tain   have    given   them   plausible  other  country,  is  regarded  as  a  ve- 
grounds  for  complaint.    The  affair  nial  or  a  heinous^  offence.    In  our 
of  theChesapeak;  the  right  which  last  volume  we  briefly  and  cursorily 
i^e  claim  ef  searching  their  ships,  adverted  to  the  complaints  which 
and  taking  from  them  what  tne  the  American  government  brought 
captains  of  our  men  of  war  may  forward  against  oar  minister  Mr, 
deem  British  seamen:  our •  orders  Jackson.     The  language  and  tone 
in    council,  which  compelled    all  of  his  diplomatic  and  official  corn- 
American,  vessels,    previously   to  munications  might  not  perhaps  be 
trading  with  the  continent,  to  visif  perfectlv  consistent  with  that  dig* 
a  British  port  .and  pay  a  transit  niHed  decorum    and   forbearance 
duty:  all  the$e  causes  tended  to  ex-  which  ministers  and  ambassadors 
asperate  the  American  government  preserve  even  in  their  most  hostile 
and  people.      It  is  probable  too,  correspondence.     But,  if  that  were 
that  with  the  common  but  strange  any  excuse,  the  Ainerican  diplo- 
blindness  which  generally  accom-  matists  were  not  more  temperate 
panics  too  great  an  eagerness  after  in  their  language  or  more  amicable 
wealthy  they    envied  Britain  her  in  their  tone.      Wheii^   however, 
con^nierce^    not  reflecting,  that  in  America  took  such  offence  at  the 
proportion  to  our  wealth  was  our  behaviour  of  Mr.  Jackson,  as  al* 
ability  to  purchase  what  they  had  most  to  interdict  him,  by  an  act 
to  sell^  and  to  sell  what  they  need-  of^eir .  legislature,  the  common 
ed  at  the  cheapest  rate«    They  en«  rights  of  hospitality,  they  assuredly 
vied  us  our  commerce,  partly  per-  forgot  what  indignities  they  had 
haps  because  it  is  one  of  the  sup-  endured  with  calm  and  patient  si* 
ports  of  our  maritime  greatness;  lence  from  more  than  one  ambassa- 
and  yet  they  must  be  strangely  dor  of  France.    The  allegations 
blind,    if  they  are  not  convinced  against  Mr.  Jackson  were  loudly 
that  the  day  of  America's  subjuga-  proclaimed  by  the  French  party  in 
tion  will  not  be  far  distant  when  Amerka;  and  they  served  as  an 
the  flag  of  Britain  shall  be  struck  additional  pretext  to  the  govern- 
to  the  flag  of  France.     They  rail  ment  to  lengthen  out  and  entangle 
at  us  because  we  occasionally  cap-  the  disputes  between  the  two  coun- 
tore  some  of  their  vessels,  or  press  tries.     Mr.  Jackson  was  recalled ; 
some  of  their  seamen :    for  these  but   the  Americans  were  angrj^ ' 
petty  outrages  they  would  quarrel  first,    because  he  was   not  reprir 
with  us;  they  would  perceive  with  manded   by   his  own  court,  and 
pleasure  our  maritime  superiority  ^  then  because  we  did  not  inmiedi- 
^t  an  end,  and  France  occupying  ately  send  out  anotlier  ambassador 
our  place  on  the  ocean;   as  if  in  of  equal  rank. 
that  qise  theii'complaints  would  be        The  American  government  were 
confined  to  their  present  grievances,  not  indeed  disposed  to  proceed  \q 
or  the  shores  of  the  new  world  extremities^    they    thought    they 
would  be  long  untrodden  and  un-  .  could  bring  Great  Britain  to  their 
conquered  by  a  French  army.  own  terms  without  having  recourse 
Such  is  toe  relative  disposition  to  the  hazardous   experiment  o£ 

U  3  making 
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making  war  agafhst  her.    A  non-  revblce  their  orders  in  council,,  and 
intercourse  act  was  passed ; .  but  the '  renounce    the    new   principles ,  of 
consequences  were*  more  injurious  blockade  which  they  have  attempt- 
'to  America  than  to  Britain :  in  some  ed  to  establish :"  or  that  the  United 
respects  they  Ivere  indeed  beneficial  'States  shall  cause  their  rights  to  be 
to  both  countries  r  America  having  respected  by  the  English, 
cut  herself  off  from  our  manufac-  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
tures,     turned  her  attention  sind  the  very  ambiguity  and  proviisional 
part  of  her  capital »to  the  establish-  nature  of  this  declaration,  indepen* 
went  of  the  most  simple  and  neces-  dently  of  the  notoriou*^  character  of 
sary  within  her  own  dominions:  the  government  from  which •  it  is- 
and  Britain,  no  longer  able  to  sup-  sued  for  chicanery  and  subterfuge, 
vply  her  West   India  islands  with  would  have  induced  the  president 
provisions  and  lumber  from   the  ofthe  American  states  (with  whom 
United  States,  had  recourse  to  her  the  power  of  repealing  the  non- 
own  settlements  in  the  new  world,  intercourse  act  was  vested )  to  lic- 
where  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  si  tare   and  delay  acting  upon  it. 
she  found   every   thiftg  that  her  Had  it  proceeded  from  the  English 
islands  needed.  cabinet,  it  doubtless  would   have 
Bonaparte,  always  watchful   to  beea  discovered  and  remarked,  that 
profit   by  any   circumstance  that  a  remote  time  w;is  fixed ^r  the  ac-. 
could  "widen   the  breach   between  tual  cessation  of  the  operation  of 
this  country   and  America,     and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees ;  and 
who  sacrificed  or  yielded  little  or  'that  wl>en   they  really  ceased  » 
nothing  when  he  revoked  decrees  operate,    it  would   be  abundantly 
he.  seldom  could  act  upon,  took  ad-  soon  enough  to  revoke  the  retalia- 
vantage  of  the  fresh  cause  of  dis-  tive  measures    of  A  merica.    Be- 
pute  between. the  two    countries,  sides,  the  resolution  of  Bonaparte 
The   American   govemment    had  declares  that  he  expects  America 
declared  that  their  defensive  and  will  cause  her  rights  to  be  respect- 
retaliatire  measure  (as  they  were  ed  by  the  Englisn,  unless  they  not 
pleased  to  ferm  the  non-inte;rconrse  '  only  revoke  their  orders  in  council, 
act)  should  cease  with  regard  to  but  also  renounce  the  jiew  princi- 
that  nation  which  should  rescind  pies  of  blockade  which  diey  have 
its  decrees,  while  it  should  continue  attempted  to  establish.     But  Ame- 
in  force  and  operation  against  the  rica  hadi  declared  that  the  repeal  of 
other;     that  it  should  cease  with  the  non-intercoiirse  act  depended 
respect    to    France  whenever  t^e  solely,  with  respect  to  Great  Britain, 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  re-  on  tlie  relocation  of  the  orders  m 
pealed ;  and  with  respect  to  Great  council.     Could  not  the  American 
Britain,    whenever  the    orders    in  president    then    have    discovered, 
pouncil  should  be  revoked.     In  the  that  the  decrees  of  Bonaparte  would 
'  beginning  of   August,  Bonaparte  not     actually    cease     to     operate 
announced    that  "the  decrees  of  against    American  vessels    ijnles^ 
Berlin    and   Milan  wer6  revoked  America  continued  her  non-inter- 
(with  respect  to  America),and  that  course    act    against   Britain,  even 
from  the  first  of  November  -they  after  the  revocation  of  the  orders  tn 
should  cease  to  be  in  force;  it  being  council ;  and  that  the  efficient  re- 
linderstood  that  in  consequence  of  peal  of  them  depended  on  thejrery 
thjs  declaratjion  the  English  slial}  ambiguous  and  sweeping  condition 
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required  of  Britain,  '^that  she 
should  renounce  the  new  principles 
of  blockade  which  she  had  attempt- 
ed to  establish?'  The  president, 
however,  as  soon  as  Bonaparte's 
declaration  of  his  intentions  to  re- 
voke die  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
reached  America,  officially  an- 
nounced,  "  tiiat  the  restrictions  ira-  - 
posed  by  die  act  of  the  1st  of  May- 
should  be  discontinued  as  relative 
td  France  and  her  dependencies;" 
that  is,  so  much  of  this  act  for  the 
interdiction  of  armed  vessels  as 
related  to  France,  was  officially  re- 
pealed. 

Immediately  the  Americans, 
trusting  implicitly  to  Bonaparte's 
revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  so  far  as  regarded  them, 
re-commenced  their  commerce  with 
France.  Several  of  their  vessels^ 
were  captured  by  our  ships,  as  vio- 
lating tile  orders  in  council;  and 
most  of  those  which  reached  their 
destined  ports  in  safety  were  de- 
.tained  by  the  French  government 
under  various  pretexts ;  either  be- 
cause their  cargoes  were  suspected 
of  being  British,  or  because  they 
had  stricdy  and  regularly  complied 
with  the  regulations  whi^b  Bona- 
parte had  established  for  die  admis- 
sion of  American  cargoes.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Pinckney,tl>e  American  an> 
bassador  here,  was  informed  of  the 
detention  of  the  American  vessels 
under  our  orders  in  council,  he  re- 
monstrated strongly  against  the 
measure;  alleging,  thftt  as  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were,  re- 
called by  Bonaparte,  we  ought, 
consistently  with  the  avowed  cause 
and  object  of  our  orders  in  council, 
and  with  our  repeated  declarations* 
and  promises  since  they  were  issued, 
to  revoke  them.  • 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
are  bound  to  revoke  our  orders  in 
90UBpU  ^h^never  Bonaparte  shall 


actually  have  recalled  his  decrees. 
Our  orders  in  council  were  had 
recourse  to  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  retaliation,  and  of  protecting  our^*- 
selves  against  the  violent  and  un- 
justifiable measures  of  the  enemy. 
I^ut  we  must  ascertain  that  Boxur- 
parte  has  blotted  his  decrees  not 
merely  from  his  statute  book,  but 
also  from  his  practice,  before  it  . 
would  be  either  safe  or  proper  for 
us  to  tescind  our  orders  in  council. 
The  fact  must  be  notorious  that 
American  vesselis  have  free  and  un- 
molested ingress  to  the  ports  of  the 
continent  under  the  power  of  Bona- 
parte, even  though  they  have  touch- 
ed in  the  British  dominions,  b^ore 
we  are  houijd  to  alter,  our  maritime 
code  ;k  and  then  we  are  bound  K> 
alter  it  only  so  far  as  regards  the 
operation  of  our  orders  in  council ; 
there  is,  and  can  be  no  obligation 
on  us  to  renounce  the  new  princi- 
ples of  blockade  (as  Bonaparte 
thinks  proper  to  name  them)  which 
we  have  attempted  to  establish.— i 
Bonaparte^  however,  has  served  hts 
own  purpose  by  this  ambiguous  and 
conditional  revocation  otthe  Ber- 
lin and  Milao  decrees:  he  has  ren- 
dei'ed  the  dispute  betnveen  this 
country  and  America  more  in- 
volved and  intricate  ;  he  has  afford*  ^ 
ed  her  government  an  additional 
pretext  for  charging  us  with  a 
breach  of  faitlx,  and  with  a  desire 
to  establish  a  maritime  tyranny.-*^ 
But  after  all,  the  dispute  will  pro*  . 
bably  not  t^erminate  in  war:  the 
policy  and  the  interest  t^fAtnerica^ 
even  according  to  dieir  narrow  and 
short-sighted  views  on  these  points, 
will  prevent  her  from  going  to  war 
with  a  nation  who  could  easily  seal 
the  ruin  of  her  commerce  and  ship- 
ping, and  to  an  intercourse  with  - 
whom  she  has  been  mainly  indebt- 
ed for  her  prosperity  and  wealdi. 
Smt^  Bonaparte  gained  the  su* 
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preme  power  in  France,  scarcely  a 
year  has  passed,  in  which  he  has  not 
made  some  attempt  to  commence 
a  negotiation  for  peace  with  this 
country.  In  1810,  however,  no 
such   attempt  was  made;    but  a 


and  English  prisoners  of  war  shoald 
be  exchanged,  man  for  man,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank ;  and  as  there 
would  remain  a  large  surplus  of 
Frehch  prisoners  in  England,  they 
should  ,be  exchanged  against  the 


long  intricate  and  fruitless  negotia- '  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  who  were 

tion   Was  carried  on  between  the  prisoners  of  war  in  France;  and 

two  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  those  which  still  remained  should 

effecting  an  ekchange  of  prisoners,  either  be  liberated  on  their  parole. 

The  nun^ber  of  French  prisoners  in  to  stand  against  a 'like  number  of 

this  country  is  very  great.    France,  I^igtish   prisoners  that  might  be 

en  the  contrary,  has  very  few  Bri-  taken  ;  or  that  the  French  govern- 

tish  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  ment  should  liberate  them  by  pay- 

those  who  were,  unji^stifiably  de»  ing  so  much  a  man.    These  fair 

tained  at  the  commencement  of  the  proposals  were  rejected  under  va* 


War.-— These  the  British  govern* 
nent  did  not  mean  to  treat  about ; 
^nce  they  would  thus  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  thepr  detention.'  The 
basis  on  which  Mr.  Mackenzie,  our 
agent,  was  empowered  to  treat  was, 
mt  in  the  first  place  the  French 


rious  frivolous  pretences— of  the 
Spaniards  being  "insurgents,  and 
therefore.not  legitimate  prisoners  of 
and  ultimately  on  the  ground 


war 


that  we  did  not  mean  to  execute  the 
plan  we  proposed. 


CHAPTER   XVIL 

Vast  India  jf^airt-^ffistory  of  the  Tent-Contract' — Us  AdvantageS'^Report  tm 
its  Abolitionr—oljectionable  Passage  in  thai  Report'^  Proceedings  with  rested 
to  Colonel  Jlfunro-^Bebitvicttr  of  Government  and  General  Macdo*u>aU  on 
this  Occation^-^he  GeneraPs  Orders  on  his  Departure-— The  'A^utant^Genera! 
end  Deputy  Adjutani-General  punished  on  account  of  them — Hemaris  on  this 
*^Mr^  Petrie^  the  senior  Member  of  Council^  protests  against  Sir  George  Bar* 
iow*s  Cosiduct-^Meeuure  of  the  Test  examined — The  Sepoys  incited  against 
iheir  Officers  when  the  Meeting  took  place — Particulars  of  the  Meeting^ts 
Termination — Lord  Minto^s  General  Orders  with  respect  to  the  Punishment  of 
the  MuAneers^^Proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial^^Civil  Disputes — Sir 
Gmg4  Barlow  interferes  with  the  Verdicts  of  three  Juties-^Mr^  Pitm 
freiests  against  this-^Conclu^ng  Remarks. 


IN  our  Ust  volume  we  very  brief- 
ly and  cursorily  noticed  the  dis- 
turbances which  had  broken  out 
among  the  company's  officers  in 


India ;  and  promised  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  more  circumsuntial 
and  complete  narrative  of  their 
cause,  origiuy  progress  and  termi- 
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nation,  as  iooh  as  the  detaSs  reach*  control  it  is,  is  set  down  as  of  very 

ed  Europe.    This  promise  we  now  questionable  truth  and  authority  : 

hasten  to  perform,  with  as  much  while  on  the,  other  hand.it  is  always 

candour  and  fidelity   as  informa«  conjectured,  and  indeed  taken  for 

tion  necessarily  collected  from  in-  grsmted,  that  the  other  party  coiild 

terested  persons,  still  wam  with  have  made  out  a  much  stronger 

the  recolfiection  of  what  they  wit-  and  more  favourable  case,  provide 

nessed  or  stdPered,  will  enable  us  ed   they  had  been  permitted  to 

to  bring  to  the  question*  speak  as  openly  and  fully  as  their 

There  are  various  causes,  most  opponents. 
of  them  sufficiently  obvious,  which.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the 
in  the  present  state  of  our  govern-  necessity  or  the  .policy  in  India  of 
ment  and  policy  in  India,  must  pre-  keeping  the  press  under  the  control 
vent  a  cool  and  impartial  narra«  and  management  of  govemment» 
tive  of  any  important  transactions  -  it  certainly  does  not  serve  their 
which  occur  dhere  from  reaching  cause  in  any  question  that  is  agi- 
Europe.  The  state  of  the  press,  tated  in  Great  Britain.  This  was 
completely  under  the  power  and  dl-  abundantly  proved  by  what  occur- 
Tection  of  government,  either  sup-  red  here  relative  to  the  disturbances 
presses  what  is  to  its  disadvantage,  in  the  Madras  army.  Although 
or  rend^s  its  own  statements  liaole  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  exist- 
to  suspicion  and  disbelief.  It  is  ing-  against  Oiose  who  originated 
thus  tmpossyible  to  sift  out  thetruth  and  spread  those  disturbances^  from 
by  the  modes  which  are  so  easily  the  conviction  that  a  deliberating 
practised  in  Great  Britain,  where  armed  body  is  excessively  danger- 
each  party  is  allowed  to  publish  all  ous,  and  can  be  excused,  under  no 
be  may  think  proper  in  defence  of  pretext ;  and  that  when  it  proceeds 
bis  own  cause,  or  in  refutation  of  from  deliberation  to  actual  resist- 
die  opinions  and  statements  of  his  ance  it  cancels  every  thing  that  it 
opponent.  At  first  sight  it  might  before  had  in  its  favour  3 ,  yet  every 
be  imagined  that  this  control,  pos-  reason  that  could  be  alleged  in 
sessed  and  exercised  over  the  press  extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
in  India,  would  be  favourable  to  Madras  insurgents  was  eagerly 
the  statements  of  government  on  brought  forward,  and  as  eagerly 
any  occasion  of  dispute  or  contro-  accepted;  and  -those  who  began 
versy  ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted,  with  condemning  them  in  the  most 
whether  the  end  in  view  is  not  in  a  violent  and  unqualified  terms,  gene- 
great  measure  defeated  by  the  rally  ended  by  remarking,  that  if 
adoptbn  of  the  very  means  em-  ever  mutiny  were  produced  by  mis- 
ployed  and  expected  to  secure  it.  management  and  the  total  absence 
When  it  is  known  that  fair  play  is  ofevery  thing  conciliatory  or  politic, 
not  given  to  truth ;  that  the  press  this  had  been  so  ,  produced  ;  and 
t$  open  to  one  party  and  shut  therefore,  if  ever  mutiny  were  par- 
against  the  other ;  a  suspicion  na-  donable,  this  was  so.  But  it  is  time 
turally  comes  over  the  minds  of  (o  state  the  origin  of  these  disturb- 
Britons  that  justice  and  power  are  ances. 

on  difierent  sides ;  and  every  state-        Dissatisfaction  among  the  mili- 

ment  which  is  given  by  the  party  to  tary  in  India  first  made  its  appear- 

wbom  alone  the  press  is  open  and  ance  among  hi^  majesty's  troops ; 

unchecked^  or  rather'nnder  whose  and  was  occasioned  by  those  allow- 
ances 
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ances. being  dipiinished  (which  re- 
.giments  that  had  served  on  the 
^  jBengal  establishnoent  enjoyed ) 
•when  they  were  removed  to  Ma- 
dras ;  although  in  this  latter  place 
the  price  of  every  necessary  of  life 
was  more  than  double  what  it  was 
'  ac  Bengal.  A  memorial  signed  by 
the  officer;B  of  all  the  regiments  in 
his  majesty's  service  on  the  coast 
(with  one  exception)  was  drawn  up, 
praying  tQ  be  put;  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  t  Bengal  army,  in  re- 
spect of  allowances,  l^he  com- 
pany's officers,  feeling  themselves 
also,  aggrieved  in  an  equal  degree^ 
joined  m  the  petition:  The  memo- 
'  ri^y  however,  w^ns  never  presented. 
General  Macdowall,  at  the  request 
df  sir  George  Barlow,  6^ erted  his 
influence  to  discountenance  .  and 
suppress  it. 

The  next  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
and  agitation  sprung  from  a  pro- 
posal made  by  the  quar tec-master- 
general,  which  was  adopted,  and 
officially  announced  in  the  general 
orders  of  the  3d  of  May  1808  :— 
this  measure  was^  that  the  supply 
and  conveyance  of  camp  equipage 
ty  officers  commanding  native 
corps  should  be  abolished.  This 
'plan,  which  was  now  done  awayi 
was  first  suggested  and  carried  into 
execution  by  lord  Comwallis  in  the 
year  1791.  In  that  year  tlie  first 
attempt,  by  the  army  under  the 
command  of  his  lordship,  was 
made  against  Seringapatam :  it 
failed;  and'  when  his  crippled 
forces  were  returning,  exhausted 
and  deprived  of  the  usual  means  of 
supplying  themselves  with  camp 
equip:^gey  then  lord  Comwallis 
called  on  the  officers  to  do  that 
which  in  this  season  of  distress  he 
found  the  resources  of  tlie  public 
unequal  to.  At^the  termination  of 
thi^  war  the  allowance  for  camp 
^uipage  was  taken  »w,^y,  bpt  it 


M^s  renewed  in  the  year  1799.  At 
this  period  similar  difficulties  to 
those  which  had  occurred  to  lord 
Comwallis  were  experienced  by  the 
army  under  the  command  of  gene- 
ral Hewitt :  these  difficulties  were 
again  speedily'  and  effectually  xe- 
moved,  by  placing  the  supply  and 
conveyance  of  camp  equipage  un- 
der, the  management  of  the  officers 
of  the  respective  regiment^.  The 
efficacy  of  this  measurehaving  thus 
been  established,  and  the  ancient 
plan  having  so  often  been  found 
miserably  defective  and  useless,  it 
was  determined  in  the  year  1803  to 
adopt  a  permanent  regulation  to 
this  effect.  The  advantage  to  the 
officers  who  were  to  be  employed  in 
providing  and  conveying  the  camp 
equipage  could  only  be  looked  for 
in  time  of  peace  :  in  seasons  of  war 
the  expense  would  overbalancet 
or  at  least  equal,  tlie  allowance  that 
was  granted  for  this  service;  but 
in  peace,  the  profits  arising  from  the 
contract  were  expected  and  acknow« 
ledged  to  be  considerable.  To  go- 
vernment the  advantages  were  nu- 
nierous :  it  not  only  insured  them 
the  speedy,  regular,  and  complete 
equipment  of  the  army  on  the  most 
emergent  occasion,  and  in  times  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  diffi- 
culty^  but  it  relieved  the  public 
from  all  expense  of  quarters  in 
s^arrison,  as  well  as  tent^  in  the 
field,  at  a  lower  rate  than  had  been 
paid  under  lord  Corawallis's  calcui- 
lations  for  providing  and  carrying 
eamp  equipage  alone. 

Relying  on  the  implied  if  not  ex- 
press condition  that  this  should  be^a 
permanent  regulation,  both  in  peace 
and  in  war^  the  officers  command- 
ing corps  entered  en  the  contract 
at  the  conunencemcnt  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  campaigns  in  the  Decan,  and 
incurred  great  and  unprecedented 
expenses,  ip  ord^r  (hat  the  ann/ 
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might  be  properly  and  effectually 
provided  ; — ^looking  forward  to  the 
return  of  peace  for  reimbursement 
and  rermuneration.  Between  the 
years  1606  and  1808  jt  was  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  expenditure  in 
Indik;  There-'was  certainly  room 
and  occasion  forJt :  but  ceconomy. 
or»ght  to  have  been  introduced  with 
caution  and  circumspection,  lest  it 
should  defeat  its  object,  or  bring 
about  a  more  serious  evil  than  it 
■was  intended  to  remove.  Ambng 
other  objects  of  retrenchment,  the 
teni-cDntracts,  as  they  are  termed, 
•were  thought  of;  and  the  quarter- 
niaster- general  was  directed  to*in- 
vestigate  the  subject,  and  devise  u 
change  of  system. 

The  qua'rter-master-general,  co- 
lonel Munro,  Accordingly  dfew  up 
a  detiiled  report  on  the  subject,  in 
T^hich,  after  stating  that  the  con^i 
tract  is  needlessly  expensive,  that 
it  subjects  the  company  to  the  same  - 
charges  for  troops  in  garrison  as 
for  mose  in  the  field,  he  proceeds  to 
observe,  *<  By  granting  the  same 
allowances  in  peace  and  war,  for 
the  equipment  of  native  troops, 
-while  the  expenses  incidental  to 
that  charge  are  Unavoidably  much 
greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  it 
places  the  interest  and  duty  of  offi- 
cers commanding  native  corps  in 
direct  opposition  to  one  another. 
It  makes  it  their  interest  thjit  their 
corps  should  not  1)e  in  a  state  of 
^efficiency  fit  for  field  service,  and 
therefore  furnishes  strong  induce, 
iawits  to  neglect  their  most  impor- 
tant duties." 

This  paragraph  contains  a  most 
serious  charge;  and  it  certainly 
ought  not  to  have  been  admitted 
into  a  report  from  such  high  au- 
thority without  the  most  cool  and 
cautious  deliberation  : '  and  yet  the 
report  was  drawn  up  and  published 
fp  ^  bufri^4  xnaQQer,    The  opinioa 


of  the  commander  in  chief,  general 
M acdowall,  was  never  asked  on  the 
subject;  no  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined ;  no  proof  was  brouj^t 
that  the  ient^'contract  had  those 
eflFects  on  the  officers  with  which  it 
was  charged  :  but  it  was  broadlj 
and  generally  stated,  l^at  the  oli- 
servations  contained  in  the  report 
respecting  it  were  suggested  by  an 
attentive  examination  of  its  opera- 
tions' during  six  years*  experience  of 
its  practical  effects.— »The  report 
was  solely  the  opinion  of  colonel 
Munro,  the  youngest  staff-officer 
in  the  army :  it  was  published  in 
spite^f  the  remonstrance  of  colonel 
Capper  the  adjutant-generalt  and 
before  three  days  had  been  given 
him  to  substitute  his  own  plant ' 
which  sir  George  Barlow  bad  pro- 
mised to  read  before  he  officially- 
sanctioned  colonel  Munro's  report. 
According  to  the  orders  of  tlie 
court  of  directors^  and  the  usage  of 
the  service,  every  proposed  change 
in  the  oeconomy  and  management 
of  the  army  was  to  be  submitted 
to  the  military  board,  previous  tx^ 
its  being  laid  before  the  govern- 
ment :— this  rule  too  was  dispensed 
with ;  and  indeed  the  "  whok 
transaction  appears  to  have  been 
gone  into  with  a  disregard  to  the 
common  professional  feelings  of  an 
drmy,  which  is  utterly  inexplica- 
ble." 

It  has  indeed  been  urged  with  a 
considerable  degrbe  of  plausibility, 
that  colonel  Munro  does  not  bring 
forward  any  charge  in  the  objec- 
tionable passage,  against  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Madrass  establishment : 
he  only  states  hh  opinibn  and  be- 
lief, that  from  die  known  principles 
of  human  nature,  where -such  strong 
and  constant  temptations  to  abuse 
and  dereliction  of  duty  exist,  as  the 
tent-contract  holds  forth,  that  con- 
duct must  uke  place,  which  he  has 

descr.ijbe4 
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described  and  urged  as  a  reason  for  tented  under  the  charges  brought 
abolishing  the  system.  But  in  the  '  against  theni^  or  to  make  their  ap- 
first  place  colonel  Munro  expressly  plication  jn  a  body.  Thus  it  ap- 
says,  that  the  objections  he  urges  pears  that  the  commander  in  chief 
against  the  tent-contratt  arise  from  alone  was  to  blame  for  the  measure 
six  jfkucs*  experience  of  its  practical  so  much  reprobated— of  the  ag- 
effects*  When  therefore  he  alleges  grieved  officers  combining  for  the 
that  '<  it  makes  it  the  interest  of  purpose  of  repelling  the  accusations 
the  officers  that  their  corps  should  contained  in  the  report.  On  the 
not  be  in  a  state  of  efficiency  fit  for  23d  of  August  1808,  they  drew  up 
the  field  service*  and  therefore  fur-  a  formal  charge  against  colonel 
nishes  strong  inducements  to  neg-  Muiu-o,  of  hario?  fidsely  aspersed 
lect  their  most  important  duties  ;"  .  their  chakucter  in  his  report ;  which 
he  surely  speaks  from  what  he  had  charge  they  forwarded  to  the  corn- 
witnessed  daring  his  six  years  ex-  mander  in  chief.  The  latter  con- 
perience.  For  in  the  second  placcy  suited  the  judge-advocate»wh«  save 
if»  .notwithstanding  the  strong  in-  it  as  his  opinron*  that  the  applica- 
ducements  to  neglect  their  most  tion  ought  to  be  rejected,  and  that 
important  duties  which  it  furnishes,  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
those  duties  had  not,  from  his  ob-  applicants  should  be  preferred, 
servation,  been  neglected  during  The  charges  were  then  returned  by 
these  six  years  of  (%servation  and  the  commander  in  chief,  with  the 
experience,  colonel  Munro  ought  observations  of  the  judge-advocate, 
not  to  have  alleged  that  the  tent-  to  coldnel  Sentleger,  the  senior  of 
contract  had  that  tendency ;  or  the  complaining  oncers.  For  two 
brought  forward,  at  least  by  impli-  months  after  Uiis  period,  general 
cation,  a  charge  against  the  officeiv,  Macdowall  appears  to  have  been 
of  which  so  long  a  period  had  fiir^  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  whether 
nished  him  with  no  proofis.  he  would  prefer  the  charges  against 
The  officers,  naturally  consider-  colonel  Munro,  and  bring  him  to  a 
ing  that  the  report  affected  their  court  martial  upon  them,  or  not. 
characters,  individually  requested  At  last,  perceiving  that  the  dis- 
the  commander  in  chief  to  institute  contents  of  the  army  increased,  he 
an  inquiry  into  their  conduct  du-  determined  in  the  affirmative.  The 
ring  their  fulfilment  of  the  tent-con-  officers  in  the  mean  time,  uncertain 
tract,expre8slydeclarinG;atthetime,  whether  any  steps  would  betaken 
that  they  considered  themselves  as  in  consequence  of  the  charges  they 
having  no  ri^ht  to  judge  of  the  ex-  had  preferred  against  colonelMunro, 
pediency  or  mexpediency  of  its  pro-  adopted  a  milder  expedient ;  they 
posed  abolition.  All  they  sought^  drew  up  a  respectful  memorial*  on 
was,  that  they  might  not,suffer  from  the  subject  of  their  complaint*  to 
the  serious  charge  brought  against  the  directors  of  the  East  India  com- 
them ;  and  that  their  innocence  pany.  This  memorial  was  pre- 
might  be  established  by  the  most  sented  to  the  government  in  Ja- 
open  and  the  fullest  evidence.  The  nuary  1809$  uirough  die  con[i- 
^ommander  in  chief  objected  to  mander  in  chief,  for  we  pUi^se  of 
take  cognizance  of  the  business,  being  transmitted  to  England ;  but 
**  on  any  individual  application.*'  the  government  refused  to  trans* 
The  officers  were  thus   compelled  mit  it,  and  returned  it  as  unneces** 

either  to  sit  down  silent  and  con-  sary* 

On 
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On  the  90th  of  January  colonel  of  the  civil  goyernment,  m  defiance 
Munro  waii  put  under  arrest,  prepa-  of  the  judgement  of  the  officer  at 
ratory  to  his  trial.  He  itnmediate*  the  head  of  the  army,  who  had 
ly  appealed  directly  to  the  goveN  plaped  him  under  arrest,  on  charges 
nor,  sir  George  BarloM^,  and  was  preferred  against  him  by  a  number 
released  in  consequence  of  a  posi-.  of  officers  >  commanding  native 
rive  order  to  that  effect  from  nim.  corps;  in  consequence  of  which 
The  cha^rge  against  colonel  Munro  appeal  Srect  to  the  honourable 
was  also  reprobated  in  language  the  president  in  council,  lieutenant- 
more  violent  and  unmeasured  surely  general  ,Macdo wall  has  received 
^an  becomes  the  dignity  or  the,polf-  positive  orders  from  the  chief  secn;« 
cy  of  any  government:  it  was  brand- ■  tary  to  liberate  lieutenant-colonel 
ed  as  ^  a  coUu^ve  and  pretended  ac-  Munro  from  arrest, 
cusationagainst  him  of  calumny  and  '<  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
slander;"  whereas  "the  tent-con-  li^tenant-colonel  Munro  being  de- 
tract, or  rather  its  abolition,  was  in  striKtive  of  subordination,  subver- 
cffectthesubject.*' And  the  arrest  of  sive  of  military  discipline,  a  viola- 
the  quarter-master  general  by  the  tion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  ' 
commander-in-chief, — a  measure  to  commander-in-chief^  and  hoiding 
which  his  authority,  as  vested  in  out  a  most  dangerous  exaihple  to 
him  by  the  legislature,  was  fully  the  service,  lieutenant-general  Mac- 
equal,^— was  called  "the  mosttyran-  dowall,  in  support  of  the  dignity 
ntcal  and  detestable  abuse  of  power,  of  the  profession,  and.  his  own  sta- 
by  which  an  innocent  and  highly  tion  and  character,  feels  it  incum- 
fiieritorious  individual  was  ever  op-  bent  on  him  to  express  his  strong 
pressed*  *^              >  disapprobation  pf  lieuteifant-colondl 

On  the  25th  of  January  1 809,  Munro's  unexampled  proceedings, 

soon  after  sir  George  Barlow  had  and  considers  i^  a  solemn  duty  im- 

manifested  this  reluctance  to  afford  posed    upon    him    to.    reprimand 

the  complaining  officers  an  oppor-  Hetttenant-colonel  Munro  in  gene- 

tunity  'of  re-establishing  their  in-  ral  orders ; — and  he  is,  hereby  re- 

jnred  character,  general  Macdowall  primanded  accordingly.     Signed 
issued  an  order,  in.  which  he  took  '*  T.  Boles,  D»  A  .G.*' 

leave  of  the  army,  previous  to  his        On  the  31st  of  January,  white 

departure  for  England.     As   this  the   ship    which    carried    general 

paper  is  necessary  to  the-  right  un-  Macdowall  was  still  in  sight,  the 

derstanding  of  this  most  extraordi-  govempr  annulled  his  appointment 

nary   business,  and  is  very  short,  of  commander-in-chief ;  and  as  the 

we  shall  give  it  entire.  official  signature  of  the  deputy  ad-  • 

**  General  Orders  by. the  Com-  jutant-gener^  appeared  at  the  ge- 

niander-in-chief.— The    immediate  neral  orders,  that  officer  was  also 

departure     of     lieutenant-general  suspended  ffom  his  situation.    The 

Macdowall  from  Madras  will  pre-  adjutant-general,   colonel  Capper^ 

vent  his  pursuing    the  design   of  no  sooner  heard  of  this  suspension, 

bringing  lieutenant-colonel  Munro,  than  he  hastened  to  the  eovemor, 

quarter-master  general,  to  trial  for  who  refused  to  see  him :  He  then  in 

disrespect   to  me    commander-xn-  the  most  honourable  manner  wrote 

chief,  for  disobedience  of  orders,  a  letter  in  exculpation  of  his  de- 

and  for  contempt  of  military  autho-  puty,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  ' 

rity,  in  having  resorted  to  the  ^ower  was  the  culpable  and  responsible 

person . 
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person;  and  that  colonel  Boles  ders  which  >«'efle<:ted  on  govera* 
had  done  no  more  than  obey  his  ment  $■  or  ^which  showed  the  slight- 
orders,  because  he  htpiself  happened,  'est  disposition/ or  had  the  smallest 
to  be  absent  on  ship-board  with  g©-  tendency,  to  inteifere  with  the  du- 
neral  Macdowall.  It  might  have  ties  and  rights  of  the  civil  depart- 
been  ims^ned  that  this  explanation  ment.  It  merely  contained  a  cen- 
would  have  exculpated  the  deputy  sure  of  a  mtlicary  man,  because  he 
adjutant-general,  and  restored  him  had  acted  contrary  to  militar}''  re* 
to  his  situation ;  while  colonel  Cap*    gulations. 

per  would  have  been  suspended^  But  allowing  that  thepaper  was  cb- 
*  as  the  really  culpable  person.  The  jectionable,  still  its  character  of  ex- 
latter  certainly  was  tne  case :  but  treme  danger  was  not  so  strongly 
colonel  Capper  was  mistaken,  if  he  marked,  as  to  justify  the  punish- 
expected  ihathis  manly  and  honour-  ment.  of  those  .who  had  acted  in 
'  able  conduct  would 'be  of  service  signing  it  merely  in  tlieir  ministerial 
to  colonel  Boles :  the  Only  conse-  capacity.  They  wer#  the  subordi- 
<}uence  was^thatheas  well  as  his  nates  of  the  commander-in-chief^ 
deputy  was  punished.  and  were  bound  to  act  as  he  had  or* 

To  those  who  are  not  conver-  dered  them.  They  were  punished 
sant  .with  the  feelings  and  priiici  pies  for  having  obeye^d  those  orders 
which  actuate  our  governors  in  which  as  militar^  men  they  were 
India,  it  may  be  difficult  to  disco-  taught  and  obliged  to  consider  as 
ver  w^h^t  [Passages  in  these  general  paramount :  and  if  they  had  not 
orders  were  soexciemely  objection-  obeyed  d>em,  tliey  would  have  been 
able  and  dangerous  as  to  have  pro-  liable  to  very  severe  punishment, 
duced  the  arrest,  not  only  of  the  .  What  then  must  be  the  rule  of  con- 
. person  who  signed  thiem,  in  the  duct  of  military  men  in  such  a  situ- 
course  of  his  duty,  but  alsooftlie  ation?  They  must  presume,  that 
person  who  declared  he  had  given  whatever  their  superior.officer  com- 
oi ders  that  |iis  deputy  should  sign  mandsthem  to  perform  is  legal; 
them.  These  orders,  so  far  from  and  that,  if  it  be  illegal,  tlie  cen- 
having  a  tendency  to  lessen  or  ^ure  and  punishment  will  fall  upon 
weaken  the  bonds  of  military  obe-  him,  not  upon  them  ;  otherwise 
dience,  rather  go  to  ,  strengthen  they  are  placed  in  a  most  danger- 
them  :  they  accuse  colonel  Munro  ous  and  aw^kward  situation.  It  is 
of  having  violated  the  regular  eti-    true,  if  the  act  reqViired  of  them  be 

2uette  of  il;p  army,  in  appealing  to  upon  the  face  of  it  illegal,— if  the 
le  governor  otherwise  than  through  illegality  be  discoverable  merely 
the  commander-in-chief;  and  cer-  from  the  use  of  common  sense,  alid 
tainly,  whatever  may  be  said  of  this  from  that  knowled(>e  Of  divine  and 
particular  case,  it  is  of  the  highest  human  laws  whicn  (^ery  man  is 
,  imponance,  especially  in  a  distant  supposed  to  possess> — ^n  that  case, 
settlement,  governed  as  India  is,v  the  ministerial  officer  is  bound  to 
that  no  interference  should  be  per-  disobey,  and  would  stand  acquitted 
mitted  with  the  duties  of  military  for  his  disobedience.  But  he  is  not 
men;  and  that  every  thing  relative  bound,  nor,  by  the  very  spirit  of 
tothearntyshould  be  carried  on  with  military  discipline,  permitted,  to 
the  most  exact  and  severe  regard  scrutinize  every  act,  in  order  that 
to  form  and  usage.  There  is  not  he  may  spy  out  if  he  can  some  fea- 
a  single  passage  in  the  general  or-  ture  of  il  \yhich  wears  the  appear- 
ance 
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9nce  of  illegalitj.  Tins  would  be 
to  strike  at  the. root  of  military 
obedience  ;  it  would  necessarily 
prevent  any  officer  from  acting  in 
a  ministerial  capacit)[.  If  the  ille- 
gality is  quite  manifest,  the  minis- 
terial officer  is  not  bound  to  per- 
fortn  it ;  and  he  would  be  justly 
punished  if  he  did  perfomr  it :  but> 
if  the  illegality  is  doubtful,  the 
obedience  of  the  inferior  officer 
roust  be  considered  and  treated  as 
proper  and  meritorious* 

The  opinions  or  the  authority  of 
sir  George  Barlow  possessed  such 
powerful'  influence  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  at  Madras,  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
entirely  approved  of  his  conduct  on 
this  occasibn.   Mr.  Petrie,  however, 
the  senior  member  of  the  council, 
and  who  had  performed  the  duties  of 
governor  for  a  time  previous  to  the 
arrival  o£  sir,  George  Barlow,  dif- 
fered, from  the  governor  and  the 
majority  of  the  council.     It  is  a 
duty  imposed  on  the  mendbers  by 
authority,  ^  when  they  happen  to 
differ,  from  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority^  to  enter  their  protest  on  tlie 
record,  and  also  tlie  reasons   on 
"Kbich  their  difference  of  opinion  is 
grounded.     On  this  occasion,  and 
oi>  another  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature,  which  We  shall  afterwards 
briefly  notice, Mr.  Petrie  discharged 
his  duty,  by  entering  the  grounds 
of  his  difference  on   tl>e   minutes. 
Sir  George  Barlow  took  offence  a{ 
this  conduct ;  from  which  it  would 
appear,  that  though  the  members 
oi  the  council  were  bound  to  enter 
their  protest,  they  seldom  had  re- 
course to  this  measure,-^either  be- 
cause they  generally   were  unani- 
xi)ous»    or  because  they  did  ^  not 
choose  to  record  their  dissent  from 
the  opinions  of  the  majority.     Sir 
George  BarloWf  however,  certainly 


had  no  reasoin  to  find  fault  with 
Mr.  Petrie  ;  because  he  strictly  dis- 
charged his  duty  :  yet  he  not  only 
did  so,  but  he  took  the  strange  mea^ 
sure  of  replying  to  his  reasons  of 
dissent  by  an  entry  oh  the  miniitec 
of  council. 

Mr.  Petrie's  views  on  this  unhap« 
pj  dispute  are  so  judicious,  and  if 
acted  upon  would  have  led  to  such 
very  different  consequences  -from 
those  which  really  happened,  that 
we  lay  tliem  before  our  readers; 
especially  as  they  will  serve  to  give 
them  an  insight  into  the  cliaracter 
of  that  man,  who  could  not  only 
entertain  different  views,  but  censure 
and  punish  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power 
the  person  who  differed  from  him- 

"  The    measure     of    removing 
lieutenant' colonel  Capper  and  ma- 
jor Boles  was  universally  condemn- 
.edbythe  most  respectable  officers 
in  the  army,  and  not  more  so  by 
the  officers  in  the  company's  ser- 
vice than  by  those  of  his  majesty's 
regiments*    '-It  was  felt  by  all  as ; 
the  introduction  of  a  most  daf)ger- 
ous  principle,  and  setting  a  perni- 
cious example  nf  a  disobedience 
and  insubordination  to  all  the  gra- 
dations of  military  rank  and  autlu>- 
rity ;  teaching  inferior  officers  to 
question  the  legality  of  the  ordiers 
of  their  superiors,  and  bringing  in- 
to discussion  questions  which  may 
endanger  the  very  existence  of  go- 
vemment*      Our    proceedings    at 
this  time  opeorated  like  an  electric 
shock,  and  "gave  rise  to  combina- 
tions, associations,  and  discussioiis, 
pregnant  with  danger  to  every  con- 
stituted authority  in  India.     It  was 
observed  that  the  removal  of  gene- 
ral Macdowali  (admitting  the  ex- 
pediency of  that  measure)    suffi- 
ciently vindicated  the  authority  of 
.  government,  and  exhibited  to  the 
army  a  memorable  proof  that  the 

supreme 
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supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  cirtl  der  of  the  cominander*in-chief ;  t<^ 
kothority.                                         ^  revolt  from  his  authority ;  and  to 

<*  The  ofience  came  from  the  ^*  complain  of  him  to  the  govern* 
neral,and  he  was  punished  for  it;  ,  menu  V* 

but  to  suspend  from  the  service  the  Soon  after  these  proceedings  on 

mere  instrument  of  office,  for  the  the  part  of   the  Madras  govern* 

'  ordinary  transmission  of  ai>  order  ment,  the    dissatisfaction    of  the 

to  the  army,  was  universally  con-  troops  rapidly  spread  and  increased: 

demned  as  an  act  of  inapplicable  manifestoes  w^e  published  by  the 

severity^  which  might  do'  infinite  general  officers,  neither  distinentsh- 

mischief,  but  could  not  accomplish  ed  by  good  sense  nor  jostiiiea  eyen 

any  good    or  beneficial   purpose*  by  the  situation  in  which  the  army 

'It  was  to  court  unpopularity,  and  was  placed :    at  length  the  mutiny 

adding  fuel  to    the  flame  which  fairly  broke  out.    U  is  but  a  fair 

vras  ready  to  burst  forth  in  every  acknowledgement  to  the  intentions 

division  'of  the  army  :  that  to  vin-  of  sir  George  Barlow,  though  it 

dicate  the  measure  on  the  assumed  discovers  a  lamentabe  proof  of  his 

illegality  of  -the  order,  is  to  resort  want  of  sagacity  and  foresight,  to 

te  a  principle  of  a  most  danger-  state,  that  he  entertained  no  suspi- 

ous  tendency,  capable  of  being  ex-  cion  that  the  armv  wa?  in  such  a 

tended  in  its  application  to  pur-  dissadsfied  state,  mat  they  would 

poses  subversive  of  the  foundation  have  recourse  to  violent  measures* 

of  all  authority,  civil  as  well  as  In  the  course    of  a  convenation 

military.      If  subordinate  officers  which  Mr.  Pedrie  had  whh  him  on 

are  encouraged  to  judge  of  the  le-  this  subject,  in  whidi  this  gende* 

gality  of  the  orders  of  their  supe^  man  ^rarned  the  governor  of  the 

riors,  we  mtroduce  a  p/ecedent  of  probable  result  of  the  measures  he 

incalculable  mischief,  neither  jus-  was  pursuing,  and  gave  |him  a  piQ- 

.tified  by  the  apirit  nor  the  practice  ture  of  the  real  fedinga  of  the  ar* 

of  our  laws.     Is  ^t  not  better  to  my,   sir    George  Banow  assured 

have  the  responsibility  on  the  head  him,  that  he   was  greatly  misin- 

of  the  authority  which  issues  the  formed;  that  be  possessed  intelli- 

order,  except  in  cases  so  plain  that  gence,  on  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 

the  most    common  capacity  can  which  he  could  implicitly  rely : 

judge  of  their  being  direct  viola-  that  *<he  could  produce  to  council 

tions  of  the  established  and  acknow-  most  satisfactory  and  unequivocal 

ledged  laws  ?    Is  the  intemperance  prpofs  of  the  fidlelity  of  nine-tenths 

of  the  expressions,  the  indiscretion  of  the  army  ;*  that  the  discontents 

of  the  opinions ;  is  the  inflammatory  were  confii^  almost  exclusively  to 

tendency  of  the  order,  so  eminently  the  southern  division  of  the  army ; 

dangerous,  so  evidentlv  calculated  that  the  troops  composing  die  sub* 

toexcite  to  mutiny  and  disobedience,  sidiary  ferce,  those  in  the  ceded  di* 

so -strongly  marked  with  features  stricts,in  the  centre,  and  a  part  of  the 

of  criminality,  as  not  to  be  mis-^  northern  division,  were  all  untaint- 

taken  ?  Was  the  order,  I  beg  leave  ed  by  those  principles  which  had 

to  ask,  of  this  description,  of  such  nusM  the  rest  of  toe  army.  '* 

a  nature  as  to  justify  the  adjutant-  Nor  was   sir  George'  Barlow's 

general  and  his  deputy  in  their  re-  conduct,  when  the  mutiny  actually 

tusal  to  publish  it;  to  disobey  the  or-  broke  out  and  put  on  a  more  for- 
midable 
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mldable  appearance  than  he  coul J 
have  apprehencjrd,  inoie  distin- 
guished lor  coinprehcnsiun  of  mind 
and  a  temper  suited  for  such  a  dif- 
ficult and  arduous  crisis,  than  his 
previous  knoTv-rcdge  had  befen  di- 
siing^iished  fbr, accuracy  and  cor- 
rectness. Indeed  there  is  something 
throughout  his  conduct  at  Madras 
so  petty  and  peevish>  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  associate  it  with 
the  character  or  situation  of  a  go- 
verned of  a  large  portion  of  India. 
If  the  officers  would  not  dine  with 
him ;  or  if  they  dined  wjth  or 
countenanced  the  suspended  offi- 
cers 5  if  they  m^anifestcd  the  slight- 
est feeling  for  the  cause  of  the  army ; 
in  short,  if  in  theii^most  trivial  trans- 
actions they  did  not  do  as  sir  Gecrge 
Barlow  wished,  they  incurred  his 
displeasure.  Sonic  were  dismissed, 
but  dismissed  without  trial  or  accu- 
sation. At  one  time  the  gover- 
nor thought  proper  to  select  for 
punishment  the  subordinate,  when 
the  principal  was  guilty  ;  at  an- 
other time,  the  principal  was  punish- 
ed, because  'he  did  not  keep 
his  inferior  officers  strictly  within 
those  bounds  of  discipline  and  obe- 
dience that  sir  George  Barlow 
required. 

But  the  most  absurd  and  danger- 
ous measure  to  which  sir  George 
Barlow  had  recourse,  was  that  of 
imposing  a  test  of  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment to  the  goverment  upon 
the  officers  of  the  army.  Nothing 
could  be  more  impolitic  and  weak : 
such  officers  as  were  determined  to 
resist  government  would  either 
rW'use  to  take  the  test ;  or,  if  they 
did  take  it,  would  nbt  on  that  ac- 
count be  the  less  dis[5osed  to  pro- 
ceed in, their  purpose;  It  could 
only  serve  to  irritate  those  who 
-tvere  still  loyal  and  well-afFected ; 
as  by  proposing  the  test  to  them 
»  suspicion  $e^me&l  to  be  thrown 
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upon  their  principles  and  inten- 
tions:  and  those  who  were  balan- 
cing, who  did  not  wish  to  have  re- 
course to  violent  measures,  looking 
upon  this -as  a  new  affront  and  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  oppressive  dispo- 
sition of  the  governor,  would  most 
probably  be  led  by  it  to  adopt 
a  decided  course  of  conduct,  and- 
to  join  those  who  were  in  open  op-^  ' 
position  to  government.  This  very 
foolish  and  Yash  expedient  Imme- 
diately produced  the  strongest  re* 
presentations  and  remonstrances 
from  king's  officers  of  the  most  , 
unquestionable  loyalty*  The  hon. 
col.  Stuart,  commanding  a  king's 
regiment,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
sir  George  Barlow  himself,  gave 
him  the  most  positive  assurancest 
that  "  the  late  measures  of  govern- 
ment as  carried  into  effect  at  the 
presidency  and  Trichinopolv  have 
created  the  most  -violent  lerment 
amongst  the  corps  here  ;  "  and  he 
concludes  his  letter  by  saying,  . 
**  were  there  any  prospects  of  . 
success,  it  might  be  right  to  perse- 
vere ;  but  where  every  4ay's  expe- 
rience proves,  tliat  the  more  coer- 
cive the  measures  adopted,  die 
more  violent  are  the  consequences, 
a  different  and  more  conciliatory 
line  of  conduct  ought  to  b« 
adopted.  " 

The  opinions  and  presentiments 
of  these  officers,  drawn  from  what 
they  observed,  and  so  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and 
the  slightest  and  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  were 
unliappily  realized.  Sir  George 
Barlow,  on  the  contrary,  expected 
passive  subrpission,  and  he  met  with 
universal  revolt.  His  conduct, 
when  the  revolt  actually  took  place, 
is  not  marked  by  a  greater  degree 
of  prudence  or  wisdom.  In  order 
to  put  down  the  disturbance,  he  m- 
stigaied  the  native  troops,  men  and 
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officers,  to  disobey  their  European  "With  respect  to  remote  and  ul- 
commanders.  It  is  notorious  that  tiraate  consequences,  this  appeal  of 
"we  retain  our  immense  Indian  pos-  government  to  the  native  sepoys 
sesssions,  where  a  fev?  thousand  '  is  perhaps  more  -pregnapt  with  dan- 
Europeans  exist  and  exercise  pc^wer  gsr  than  ai)y  other  measure  we  yet 

"in  the  mfdst  of  fifty  or  sixty  mil-  have  adopted.     Besides  its  imme- 

lions  of  people,  solely  by  the  strong  .  diate  and  ruinous  effects  on  the  dis- 

hold  we  have  over  their  fears ;  and  cipline   and  subordination    of  the 

the  belief  under  which  they  live,  army,  it  leads  to'  consequences  of 

that  we  are  all-powerful,  and  they  far  more  general  magnitude  and 

are  cofnparatively  >^*ak  and  ineffi-  importance. 

cient;  anc  by  .their  ignorance   of  **By  this   appeal  to  the   sepoy 

their  own  strength.     And  yet  this  we  instruct  him  in  the  fatal  truth, 

measure   was  calculated  to  sweep  that  on  the  support  t)f  his  arm  de- 

away  at  once  all  the  hold  we  had  pends  the  security  of  the  empire  in 

upon  them  j  to  tear  up  by  the  very  the  East.     It  reiiloves  the  d^usion 

foundations  our  Indian  dominion  ;  by  which  for  so  many  years  a  hand- 

or  at  least  to  render  it  still  more  ful  of  Europeans  has  kept  millions 

precarious  and  unstable  than  it  yet  in  awe;  and,  for  a  temporary  and 

/has  be^n.    The  natural  disposition,  no  great  national  object,  endan^rs 

the  habits,  the  very  religious  prin-  tlie  whole,  machine  of  our  Indian 

ciples  of  the  sepoy  lead  nim  to  the  government.     I  consider  this  to  be 

most  imphcit  obedience:  and  yet  the  most  fatal  wound  that  the  pre- 

this  measure  of  government  called  sent  safety  has  received  in  the  pre- 

tipon  him  not  only  to  disobey,  but  sent  distracted  conflict.     Granting 

to  resist,  those  whom  he  had  so  long  us  complete  success,  it  will  be  found, 

served  with  the  'most  scrupulous  fi-  I  fear,  at  no  remote  period,  that  we 

delity  and  the  most  abject  submis-  have  purchased  the  victory  by  the 

sion.     if  the  natives  were  called  ruin  of  bur  country.     Great  indeed 

upon  to  quell,   and  were  success-  must  be  tlie  emergency,  and  the 

ful  in  quelling,  a   mutiny  existing  object  of  infinite  importance,    to 

amongst  the -European  officors  and  justify  a  government  in  resorting  to 

soldiers,  was  there  no  danger  that  the  dangerous  and  unexampled  cx- 

tliis  exercise  of  their  pov/er  would  periment  we  have  made  on  the  na- 

let  them  into  the  secret  that  on  them  tive  troops;    nothing  less,    in  my 

.  depended  the  safety  and  the  very  opinion,  xIvaw  an  obvlous^md  evi* 
.  eitistence  of  our  Indian  possessiois,  dent  danger  which  menaces  the 
dnd  inspire  them  with  the  hope  very  existence  cf  tlic  ^aie,  by  ^ 
and  the  design  of  wrcsrinj^  them  combination  of  the  officers  lo  de- 
from  us?  Mr.  Petrie  has  weil  de-  liver  over  the  army  or  the  country 
picted  thi^  rash  and  improvident  to  our  enemies." 
proceeding.  In  all  the  observations  which  we 
"  By  this  unhappy  experiment  oursdves  have  made,  or  of  which 
ten-twelfths  of  the  cllicers  are  for  a  wo. have  expressed  our  ajjprobatlbn, 
time,  and  perhaps  fir  over,  lost  to  on  xhh  unfortunate  and  disaoree:i«. 
the  seivice.  The  arn:y  is  ciisorga-  ble  business,  it  is*  far  distant  from 
nized,  and  distrust,  susipicion,  and  our  ynsh  or  our  intention  to  hold 
keen  resentments,  have  dliTuscd  out  the  conduct  of  tlie  officers  wlio 
their  baneful  effects  through  ev^ry  '  were  opposed  to  sir  George  Bar- 
corps  in  Uie  servicet  low  as  free  from  culpable  and  gross  - 

misconduct. 
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misconduct,  even  before  they  broke 
out  into  open  and  avowed  mutiny. 
They  were  culpable :  but  we  con- 
tend, and  tiTe  statements  and  re- 
marks whicl>.  we  have  presented  to 
our  readers  will,  we  think,  bear  us 
out  in  maintaining,  that /if  tlie 
measures  adopted,  and  the  general 
line  of  conduct  and  policy  followed 
out  by  sir  George  Barlow,  had  been 
those  which  would  have  proceeded 
from  a  roan  of  a  calm  aifdfsound 
mind,  who  knew  how  to  mix  and 
temper  conciliatory  measures  with 
measures  of  authority  and  contiol ; 
who  had  preferred  the  re-establish- 
ment of  tranquillity  infinitely  be-, 
fore  the  mere  taking  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  to  show  his  own 
power;  and  who  did  not,  like  sir 
George  Barlow,  betray  such  a 
cloudiness  of  intellect,  or  such  a 
captious  disposition,  as  to  confound 
in  one  sweeping  charge  of  dibafiec- 
tion,  the  most  temperate  and  re- 
spectful remonstrances  with  those 
of  a  viol'ent  and  inflammatory  na- 
ture:  in  that  case  tranquillity  an4 
obedience  would  have  been  quickly 
and  easily  restored;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  calm  would  have  been 
indicative  of  real  content  and  loy- 
alty to  government,  not,  as  we  are 
apprehensive  it  is  now,  the  calm  of 
compulsion  under  which  lurk  the 
seeds  of  future  disturbance. 

Before  we  proceed  to  stifte  briefly 
the  particulars  of  the  mutiny  (for 
on  such  a  subject  we  have  no  in- 
ducement or  wish  to  be  prollx'),we 
shall  remark,  that  the  tent-contract, 
whatever  just  offence  its  abolition, 
and  the  manner  of  its  abolition,gave 
to  the  ofiicers,  cannot  justly  be  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  asthe 
occasion  of  the  discontent  and  distur- 
bances which  broke  out.  But  had 
the  oflicers  of  the  army  been  previ- 
ously  well  affected  towards  govern- 
ment;  had  no  cause  pf  cainplaint 


lurked  in  their  breasts,  this  alond 
could  scarcely  have  .produced  all 
the  effects  which  followed.  It  has 
been  well  remarked,  that  where  the 
fate  of  a  kingdom  depended  upon, 
and  was  decided  by,  a  single  battlef*. 
there  must  have  been  something 
previously  "  rotten  in  the  state." 
The  remark  may  be  made  with 
equal  propriety  and  justice  with  re- 
spect tcrour  territories  in  India;  and  . 
whoever  is  conveisant  with  their  . 
history  and  state,  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  trace  those  causes  which  ope- 
rated to  give  the  affiiir  of  the  tent- 
contract  such  a  powejrful  influence, 
and  such  dreadful  and  lamentable 
consequences.  The  disturbances 
which  broke  out  at  Vellore  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attack  upon  the  re- 
ligious habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
natives,  and  the  mutiny  wliich 
took  place  at  Madras,  are  both 
symptomatic  rather  than  merely  in- 
dependent and  unconnected  disor- 
ders: they  point  out  the  general 
state  of  health  of.  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  that  ligl>t  assume  a 
much  more  important  and  serious^ 
appearance  than  they  puj:  on  when  . 
they  were  considered  as  accidental 
and  insulated  complaints. 

As  soon  as  lord  Minto,  the  go- 
vernor-general,    received    intelli- 
gence of  the  disturbances  at  Ma- 
dras, he  issued  a  long  paper,  the 
contents  and  character  of  which  we  _ 
briefly  sketched  in  our  last  number* 
Perhaps  in  the  state  in  which  affairs 
then  were,  it  would  not  have  l?een 
prudent  in  tl^is  paper  to  have  taken 
the  least  notice  of  the^auses  which 
tended  to  irritate  the  officers,  in  such 
a  manner  as  conveyed' the  remotest 
censure  on    sir    George   Barlow. 
But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  in  ^ 
sub^quent  part  of  his  proceedings, 
and  in  the  lengthenedir  papers  which 
he  afterwards  put  forth,  he  did  n6tt 
at  Itast  in  a  gentle  and  implied 
X  2  .  xQanner, 
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manner,  point  out^ow  the  officers  ble  loss.  .  With  so  little  trouble  and 

ought  to  have  proceeded,  and  what  .  difficulty  was  this  mutiny,   which 

ought  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  tbrea'tened  the  peace  and  the  very 

sir  George  Barlow  if  they  had  pro-  existence  of  our  Easx  Indian  pos- 

<ceed6d    in    that  manner.       Lord  sessions,  put  down :   for,  after  the 

Alinto  thought  it  necessary  to  pro-  detachment  from  Cliettledroog  was 

ceed  to  Madras ;  but  happily  the  defeated',  and"  prevented  from  join- 

muiiny  was.  not  of  long  continu-  ing  the  committee  at  Seringapa- 
ance,  and  was  quelled  witli  little  •  tarn,  no  formidable  obstacle  to  the 

(difficulty  or  bloodshed.  re-establishment  of  tranquillity  ex- 

The  officers  who  engaged  in  the  isted. 

mutiny  had  formed  a  committee  at  When  lord  Minto  came  to  exa- 

Seiingapatam;  and  of  course  they  mine  into  the  circumstances  of  the 

were  desirous  tliatall  the  disaffected  mutiny,    he  found  such  a   great 

troops  should  rendezvous  in  that  numberof  officers  of  sill -ranks  had 

<iuarter.     The  governor  in  council  beefi  concerned  in  it,  cither  directly 

received  intelligence  early  in  Au-  or  indirectly,  either  in  its  first  and 

gust  1 809,  that  the  troops  at  Chet-  least  culpable  stages,  or  afterwards 

tledroog,  consistftig  of  the  1st  bat-  when  it  reached  positive  and  open 

talion  of  the  6th    and    15th   re-  resistance,    that  it  was  extremely 

giments  of  native  infantry,    had  difficult  how  to  shape  his  conduct, 

seized  the  public  treasure,  and  in  so  as  to  punish  those  who  were  the 

obedience  to  the  committee  were  most  guilty,  without  discovering  a 

about  to  proceed  to  Seringapatani.  rancorous  and  revengeful  disposi- 

The  Bj-itish  resident  and  the  offi-  tionj  and  on  the  other  hand,  not 

cer  commanding  in  My  sore,  forbade  to  admit  so  genefal  and  indiscrimi- 

in  the  mdst  peremptory  terms  the  nate  a  lenity,  as  would  have  al- 

departure  of  the  troops  from  Chet-  most  encouraged  similar  proceed- 

tledroog ;  and  required  from  their  ings  for  the  future.     In  the  general 

European    officers    a  ^  compliancje  orders  which  he  issued,  dated  Sep- 

with  the  resolution  of  the  governor  tember25,  1809,  he  lays  down  the 

in  council,  by  either  declaring  that  line  of  conduct  he  meant  to  pursue 

they  would  either  obey  the  orders  in  a  very  explicit  manner ;  and  it 

of  government,  or  that  they  would  certainly  was  such  as,  under  all  the 

give  up  their  commissions.      As  circumstances  of  the  case,  policy, 

they  rejected  both  these  condftions,  justice,  and  humanity  must  join  in 

it  became  necessary  if  possible  to  aj>plauding. 

.  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  disaf*  f*  The  principle  I  have  thought 

fected  troops   into  Seringapatam.*  myself  at  liberty  to  adopt  (observes 

They   were,  accordingly   attacked  his  lordship),  has  been  to  limit  the 

and  defeated  by  liei}tenant-colonel  number  of  punishments,  since  im- 

Gibbs,  with  a  detachment  from  the  punity  cannot  be  general;  and  to 

British  force,    a  body  of  Mysore  mitigate  their  degrees  to  the  ut- 

horse,  and  a  battalion  of  the  3d  most  extent  of  lenity,   not  entirely 

regiment  of  native  infantry.  While  incompatible  wi:h  the  public  good 

this  attiick  was'carrying  on,  a  sally  and  the  indispensable  dem^mds  of 

vwas  made  from    the   garrison  of  justice. 

Seringapatam  on  lieutenant-colonel  **  In  the  execution  of  this  princi- 

(L»ibbs's  camp,  which  was  instantly  pie,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make 

.  and  easily,  repulsed  with  consideFa^  a  small  selection  from  a  gicat  ni«ss 

of 
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of  delinquency,  all  subject  m  strict- 
ness to  the  penalties  of  the  law: 
and  that  such  a  choice  should  nei- 
ther be  capricious  nor  subject  to 
the  suspicion  of  parclalityy  I  have 
adopted  general  criteripns^  the 
principles  of  which  are  manifestly 
just,  and  the  application  of  which 
to  particular  cases  is  subject '  to  no 
difficulty. 

"  The  first  cround  of  selection  is 
the  commission  of  some  overt  act 
of  rebellion  or  mutiny,  such  as 
seizing  on  fortresses  or  public  trea- 
sure; actual  hostility  against  the 
troops  of  his  majesty,  tlie  company, 
or  its  allies;  quitting  the  station 
allotted  to  troops  without  orders, 
or  the  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  of 
government. 

**  This  principle  of  selection 
^ould  liberate  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  army;  but  it  would 
involve  a  much  greater  number 
than  it  enters  into  my  views  to  ex- 
clude from  pardon. 

•*  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  se- 
lect from  the  numerous  class  al- 
ready described,  a  smaller  number 
comprised  within  a  narrower  head 
of  distinction. 

*<  That  selection  is  to  consist  of 
the  officers  in  command  of  stations, 
or  bodies  of  troops,  commandants 
of  corps,  and  persons  peculiarly  di- 
stinguished for  a  forward  and  vio- 
lent part  in  the  most  criminal  acts 
or  proceedings  of  the  army. 

"The  whole  of  this  highly  crimi- 
xial  and  peculiarly  responsible,  but 
not  numerous  class^  will  most  just* 
ly  be  submitted  to  a  trial  by  court- 
martial.  » 

*'  But  as  the  courts-martial  may 
of  necessity  be  bound  to  pass  sen- 
tences of  greater  severity  than  it  is 
in  contemplation  to  extend,  with- 
out distinction,  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  those  submitted  to  trial,  a 
more  minute  sub-dWivion  will  yet 


be  made,  and  the  officers  in  com* 
mand  of  garrisons  or  considerable 
bodies  of  troops,  will  be  separated, 
on  this  j^round  of  higher  rosponsi- 
biiity,  irom  the  commandants  of 
corps.  The  former  will  be  sub» 
jected  at  aH  events  to  trial;  the 
latter  will  be  allowed  the  option  of 
atrial,  or  dismissal  from  the  ser- 
vice," , 

In  order  that  no  uncertainty 
mi?ht  remain  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  these  rules  to  individual 
cases,  the  names  of  ^all  the  officers 
intended  for  punishments  were  given 
in  these  general  orders.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John  Ball,  the  se- 
nior officer  who  had  commanded 
in  Seringapatam ;  lieutenant-colo- 
nel John  Doveton,  who  had  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  the  Hy- 
drabad  subsidiary  forces  at  Jaulnah ; 
and  major  Joseph  Storey,  the  senior 
officer  who  had  commanded  at 
Masuljpatam,  were  ordered  to  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial:  eighteen 
others,  some  of  whom  had  been  at 
Seringapatam,  and  some  of  whom 
had  marched  without  orders  from 
Chettledroog  to  Seringapatam,. 
were  ordered  ro  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  or  dismissed  tlie  service,  at 
their  option. 

The  court-martial  assembled  at , 
Bangalore  on  the  1st  of  November 
1809,  and  proceeded  to  the  trial 
of  colonel  Doveton:  major-general 
Warde  of  the  king's  troops  was  ap«. 
pointed  president.  Three  charges 
were  preferred  against  colonel 
Doveton.  The  first,  for  having 
moved  his  detachment  from  the 
station  of  Jaulnah,  on  Ae  i4th  ot 
August,  ''with  a  mutinous  and  se- 
ditious design  against  the  existing, 
government  of  Fort  St.  George." 
The  second  charge  accused  him  of 
having  used  his  endeavours  to  stir 
up  the  troops  under  kis  command 
to  join  in  that  mutiny:    and  the 
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third  charge  was,  that  he  had  affix- 
ed his  name  to  a  mutinous  and  se- 
ditious paper,  expressive  o^the  in- 
tentions with  which  the  force  had 
comihenced  tlieir  march.  The 
court-martial  acauitted  hhn  ho- 
nourably of  all  and  every  part  of 
these  charges.  The  sentence  was 
sent  back  to  be  revised;  and  the 
court,  after  having  reconsidered  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  before  them, 
declared  that  they  did  not  find  any 
reason  to  alter  their  former  ©pinion. 
General  Gowdie,  who  succeeded 
as  commander-in-chief  upon  the 
dep:^rture  of  general  MacdowalL 
strongly  reprobated  the  decision  to 
which  the  court-martial  came,  as 
well  as  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  had  adopted  it ;  and  recom- 
mended to  government  that  colonel 
Doveton  should  be  removed  from 
the  exercise  of  all  military  functions 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  court 
of  directors  wa§  taken  on  his 
case;  permitting  him  in  thf  mean 
time  to  draw  his  proper  allowances. 
This  recommendation  was  sanc- 
tioned by  lord  Minto,  who  at  the 
^same  time  censured  in  very  strong 
""lang'uage  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  court-martial  had  proceeded. 

Here  again  we  may  trace  a  line 
of  conduct  of  very  questionable  po- 
licy. .The  deliberate  verdict  of  a 
court-martitil,  Ht  the  head  of  which 
was  placed  an  officer  in  the  king's 
service,  of  unimpeached  loyalty 
and  military  character,  and  who 
.must  -be  supposed  to  have  accurate- 
ly known  the  evidence  necessary 
to  establish  the  charges  brought 
against  colonel  Doveton>  as  well  as 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  pu- 
nishing the  crimes  those  charges 
implied,  tf  proved,  is  set  at  nougnt. 
It  IS.  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fofeV  if  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
^ve  great  disgust  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, particularly  to  general  Warde; 


and  if  it  induced  many  of  those  offi- 
cers who  had  tlie  option  of  being 
trifd  by  a  court-martial  or  of  quit- 
ting the  service,  to  prefer  the  latter 
alternative;  since  acquittal  by  a 
court-martial  could'  not  establish 
their  innocence  nor  protect  them 
from  punishment. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Bell  was  next 
brought  to  trial:  he  was  charged 
with  having,  when  commanding 
the  garrison  and  fort  of  Seringapa- 
tam,  joined  in  and  headed  a  most 
alarmin?  and  dangerous  mutiny 
and  seoition,  which  took  place  in 
that  garrison  between  the  30th  of 
July  and  the  23d  of  August  1809, 
during  which  perixxi  the  garrison 
seized  the  public  treasure,  and  fired 
on  the  troops  of  his  majesty^  the 
company,  and  their  ^Hes ;  and  that 
he  declared  his  resolution  not  to 
deliver  up  the  fort  and  garrispn  to 
the  proper  authorities.  The  court- 
martial  found  the  prisoner  guilty ; 
sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered;  and 
further  declared  him  unworthy  of 
ever  serving  the  company  in  any 
military  capacity  whatsoever. '  The 
commander-in-chief,  in  confirming 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial, 
expressed  his  pointed  disapprobation 
of  the  punishment  awarded  the 
priscjuer,  as  bearing  no  proportion 
to  the  atrocity  of  his  crimes,  which 
had  been  so  clearly  established  in 
evidence  before  the  court. 

The  *  charges  against  major 
Storey  were,  that  he  had  placed 
his  commanding  officer  in  arrest 
and  confinement;  that  he  muti- 
nously assumed  the  command  of 
the  garrison  of  Masulipatam,  and 
ordered  the  troops  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  field  service, 
with  an  intention  of  resisting  the 
existing  government;  and  that  he 
affixed  his  name  to  a  scandalous 
paper^  purporting  to  be  an  address 
on  behalf  of  the  garrison  of  Masuli- 
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patara.  The  court-martial  declared 
nim  guilty  of  the  first  charge;  of 
the  first  part  of  the  second  charge; . 
and  of  the  third  charge;  and  there- 
fore sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered  : 
at  the  same  time  they  recommend- 
ed him  for  mercy  to  the  comman- 
der-in-chief. Here,  too,  th^  court- 
martial  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  differed  in  opinion:  the  latter 
declared  that  the  sentence  was  not 
such  as  the  law  pointed  out,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  comply  with 
the  recommendation  to  mercy  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  court.  The 
court  upon  this  reconsidered  the 
whole  evidence,  but  still  adhered  to 
their  former  opinion. 

We  have  thus  concluded  the  ac- 
count of  the  disturbances  at  Ma- 
dras, so  far  as  they  fall  within 
the  transactions  of  that  period  to 
which  pur  volume  for  1810  is 
necessarily  confined,  and  so  far 
as  their  results  respect  India  im- 
mediately.' The  light  in  which 
they  were  viewed  b^  the  directors 
of  the  East  India  company  at  home, 
the  measures  they  took  in  conse- 
quence of  them  in  regard  to  the 
culpable  officers,  and  the  declara- 
tions they  published  in  praise  and 
support  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  ^ 
had  been  pursued  by  lord  Minto 
and  sir  George  Barlow,  fall  with  in 
the  limits  of  our  next  volume.  We 
now  proceed  briefly  to  notice  some 
very  extraordinary  transactions  of 
a  civil  nature  and  character  which 
occurred  in  India ;  which,  equally 
with  the  military  transactions,  point 
out  the  strange  policy  on  which  sir 
George  Barlow  conducts  his  go- 
▼efnment»  and  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  dislike  and  disaffection 
which  such  a  line  of  policy  produces. 

Wheu  the  East  India  copipany 
gained  possession  of  the  territories 
of  the  late  nabobs  of  the  C^iiatic, 
thcfy  entered  into  an  engagement  to 


liquidate  all  deniands  that  might 
fairly  be  made  upon  them.  In  or- 
der thut  the  justice  and  extent  of 
these  demands  m'ght  be  properly, 
investigated,  commissioners  were 
appointed  in  India,  as  well  as  at 
home,  to  scrutinize  them,  and  to 
make. such  absolute  rejections  or 
ded^ictions  as  the^  might  jiidge 
right,  in  the  course  of  this  scru- 
tiny in  India,  it  was  discovered  thab 
the  demands  on  the  late  nabobs  of 
the  Camatic,  more  than  doubled 
•the  sums  which  the  company  at 
the  time  they  undertook  to'  liqui- 
date them  conceived  them  to 
amoun\  to.  This  produced  strict 
inquiry;  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  bonds 
were  forged;  and  the  principal 'bu- 
siness and  difficulty. of  the  com- 
missioners consisted  in  detecting  the 
forgeries.  Two  persons  patticu- 
larly  were  suspected  of  having 
forged  bonds  to  a  large  amount. 
As  the  proof  of  the  forgery  was  na- 
turally an  object  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  those  who  held  real 
bonds,  a  few  gentlemen  of  great 
respectability,  who  were  thus  si- 
tuated, applied  to  the  commission* 
ers  for  the  papers  and  assistance 
necessary  to  bring  to  t;:ial  and  con- 
viction the  two  individuals  parti- 
cularly suspected  of  having  forged 
the  bonds.  The  conmiissioners 
would  not,  until  compelled  by  law, 
give  up  these  papers,  and  after- 
wards, assisted  by  government,  af- 
forded all  tlie  protection  in  their  ^ 
power  to  the  accused  and'  suspected 
persons;  while  they  commenced  an 
action  against  those  individuals  on 
whose  testimony  the  guilt  of  ^the 
former  principally  rested,  on  the 
.score  of  perjury.  This  action  ter- 
minated by  the  jury  findbg  them 
not  guilty.  The  possessors  of  the 
real  bonds  then  immediately  lyo- 
ceeded  to  the  trial  of  those  accused 
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of  fofgery.    These  accused  persons  gisl^ture,  with  powers  "wholly  in* 

"ivere  countenanced  by  thecommis-  '  de'pendont  of  the  governor,  applied 

sioners;  and  were  defended,  during  to  thi»  government  for  the  profes- 

their  trial,  by  the  law  officers  of  sional  assistance  of  their  law  ofS- 

government.     The  jury,  however,  ccrs,  in.  certain  cases  in  which  thef 

found  them  guilty.     Still  their  sea-  considered  that  assistance  to  be  oif 

tence  and  punishiT.ent  were  delayed,  importance  to  the  objects  of  their 

.They  were  again  bronght  to  trial  appointments.  Their  government 
by  the  possessors  of  the  real  bonds  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
(notwithstanding  the  intimation  commissioners,  whom  they  consi- 
Irom  government  that  they  wished  dered  to  be  tlie  only  competent 
the  business  to  be  dropped)  for  a  judges  of  the  question.  In  this  as 
conspiracy;  and  though  protected  vrelY as  in  every  other  part  of  that 
and  defended,  in  the  same  p9werful  discussion,  our  view  of  the  subject 
manner,  the  iury  again  found  them  has  been  since  fully  confirmed  by 
guilty.  Still  sentence  and  punish-  the  governor-general  in  council,  in 
Xfient  were  not  only  delayed,  but  a  hi^  letter  to  this  government,  dated 
recommendation  for  mercy  was  24rth  April  last  (1809).  This  in- 
dispatched  to  Engbnd«  Before  terference  of  the  government  sooi^ 
stny  answer  could  return,  the  guilt  became,  in  the  then  agitated  state 
of  the  person  principally  implicated  of  the  public  mind,  an  additional 
became  manifest  even  to  tne  com-  source  of  loud  complaint  i  the  cause 
missioners,  and  he  put  an  end  to  of  government  was  identified  with 
his  own  life*  that  or  the  servants  of  the  nabob. 
To  Englishmen  in  this  part  .of  who  had  been  appointed  to  assist 
the  world  all  this  apj^eats  veiy  the  company  in  the  examination  of 
strange;  but  our  wonder  v/ill  m-  the  -Durbar  accounts;  and  these 
crease  when  wo  are  told  that  the  servants  stood  their  several  trials^ 
jury  who  pronounced  the  verdicts,  under  all  the  load  of  public  odium 
and  the  gentlemen  who  were  so  ac-  which  faction  could  heap  up  against 
tive  in  bringing  the  culprits  to  trial,  a<  cause  to  which  the  government 
(the  issue  snows  that  they  were  not  had  considered  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
brought  to  justice,)  were  punislied  afford  its  support.  Three  succes- 
for  their  conduct;  that  is,  they  were  sive  verdicts,  to  each  of  which  the 
removed  from  the  situations  which  supreme  court  had  refused  to  give 
they  held,  and  placed  in  others  effect,  showed  the  misguided  state 
neither  so  lucrative  nor  so  desirable  of  the  public  feelings.  That  con- 
in  any  point  of  view*  If  any  thing  '  stitdtional  interposition  of  the  court 
can  prove  more  strongly  the  want  of  became  in  lurik  the  object  of  invec- 

*    judgement  df  sir  George  Barlow's  tive:  a  body  of  gentlemen,  headed 

behaviour  on  this  occasion  than  the  by  Mr,  Roebuck,  voted  an  address 

simple  narrative  of  the  transaction,  and  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  counsel 

it  is  tlie  following  defence  of  it  by  for  the  late  prosecutions,    as  the 

himself.                    '  champions  of  the  rights  of  juries, 

"The  commissioners  appointed  which  were  pretended  to  have  been 

'  •  by  the  right  honourable  the  gover-  violated  by  the  acts  of  the  courts 
nor-general  in  council,  and  invest-  under  die  influence  of  the  govern- 
ed by  the  covenants  entered  into  ment, 

between  the  honourable  company  <'Ihave  most  sensibly  felt  tbe 

and  the  creditors,  and  by  the  le-  support    and   countenance  which 

that 
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that  factious -tMitcry  receiveifrcim  other  members  in  council  are  ei- 

the  minutes  of  Mr.  Petrie,  dated  ther  to  agree  with  the  governor,  or 

30th   December,  1808,  and   10th  they  are  to  he  charged  with  f ac- ' 

and  15ih  February,  1809)  in  which  tion.     Sir  George  BarloYv  admits 

he  insists  that  the  interference  of  of  no  alternative :  he  cannot  sup* 

the  commissioners,  and  of  the  go-  pose  it  possible  that  any  man,  not 

Temment  was  improper/'  actuated  by  factious  motives,  .can 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  m^ke  trace   in   his   public   conduct   any 

any  remarks  on  this  extraordinary  want  of  moderation  or  wisdom. 
paper  : — the  commissioners,    who        Mr.  Petrie,   in  his  reply  to  .  sir 

were  appointed  ^pressly  for  tl^  GeorgGT  Barlow's  minutes,    oilers 

purpose  of  detecting  forged  bonds,  the  following  judicious  observationt 

are  employed  in  defending  those  ac-  on  the  subject  of  the  trials  for  for^ 

cused  of  forging  them,  and  accused  gery  : 

by  men  undoubiedly  possessed  of  real        "  The  honourable  the  president 

bonds,  who  therefore,  in  that  cha-  is  perfectly  correct  in  imputing  to 

racter,  ought  to  have  received  the  tl^e  trials,  verdicts,  and  proceedings 

countenance  and  assistance  of  the  in  the  supreme  court,  relative.td  the 

commissioners.: — in  this  proceed-  forged  bonds  of  tlie  late  nabob,  the 

ing,  the  commissioners  are  support-  very  general  agitation  and  interest 
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ed  by  government,  who  order  their  which  appeared  to  affect  the  com- 
law  officers  to  defend  the  accused,  munity,  and  to  produce,  not  the 
The  verdicts  of  the  juries  are  sus-  clamour  of  a  faction,  as  it  is  termed 
pended,  because  they  showed  the  by  the  president,  but  a  sentiment 
misguided  state  of  the  public  mind:  nearly  unanimous  throughout  the 
and  this  interference  is  called  zpre^  settlement, — not,  in  its  origin  or 
tended  violation  of  the  rights  of  ju-  object,  manifesting  either  opposi* 
ries  i  We  can  only  repeat,  that  all  tion  or  disrespect  to  the  govem- 
this  sounds  very  strange  to  Eng-  ment,  which  certainly  ought  not  ta 
lishmen  in  this  part  of  the  world,  be  considered  as  a  party  in  these 
and  thut  in  the  whole  transaction  trials,  as  we  act  merely  for  the 
we  in  vain  look  for  those  principles  company,  and  should  huve  no 
and  proofs  of  moderation,  good  other  interest  in  the  investigation  of 
sense,  and  wise  policy^  which  we  the  claims,  than  to  pVevent  the  mis-, 
could  wish  always  to  distinguish  apphcation  of  the  fund  they  hud 
them,  wherever  they  are  in  pos-  gratuitouslygranted  to  the  creditors 
session  of  power.  of  the  late  nabobs :  and  it  should 
In  the  passage  which  we  have  have  been  the  same  to  lis,  w*hether 
quoted  from  sir  George  Barlow's  frauds  and  forgeries  were  detected 
defence  of  his  Condbct,  it  will  be  by  the  talents  of  Mr.  Marsh,  or  by 
observed,  he  very  coolly  charges  the  ability  and  labours  of  the  coro^ 
Mr.  Petrie,  the  senior  member  of  pany's  counsel  and  commissioners, 
the  council,  with  affording  his  sup-  ^'  The  subject  of  the  trials  was  a 
port  and  countenance  to  a  factious  struggle  and  a  contest,  not  only  for 
outcry,  because  he  performed . his  the  division  of  property;  but,  in 
duty  in  entering  on  the  minutes  thecourseof  the  proceedings,  qu^s- 
his  reasons  for  disapproving  of  the  ticns  of  great  moment  and  import- 
proceedings  of  sir  George  Barlow,  ance,  upon  mere  general  rights 
According  to    this  doctrine,    the  and  principles,  were  brought  mto 

discussion. 
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discussion,  in  which,  in  my:  opi* 
nion,  government  ought  to  have 
remained  perfectly  neuter. 

**  That  three  successive  verdicts 
of  as  respectable  juries  as  were  ever 

*  impanneiled  at  Madras  should 
prove  the  misguided  state  of  the 
public  feelinp;s,  appears  to  me  a 
most  extraordinary  mode  of  est  ft - 
blisliing  the  fact,  which  is  assumed 
but  not  provied.  To  an .  English 
mind,  I  apprehend,  the  premises 
would  lead  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion :— at  any  rate,  whatever  might 
l>e  our  private  feelings  and  opinions 
on  this  singular  case,  a  variety  of 
reasons  existed'at  that  time,  which 
should^m  my  judgement,  have  pre- 
vented the  open  interference  of  go- 

^  vernment  in  tliose  trials.  It  was 
from  that  interference,  and  in  some 
instances  not  a  common  interference, 
» that  the  settlement  expressed  an 
'  alarm  at  the  executive  supreme  au- 
thority  having  thrown  its  influence 
and  power  into  the  scale  of  one  of 

•  the  parties." 

Mr.  Petrie,  adverting  to  his  ha- 
ving differed  from  sir  George  Bar- 
low with  respect  to  the  military 
transactions^  observes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  trials : 
'  **  The  next  subject  of  difference 
arose  on  the  references  made  to 
eovemment  by  the  commfssfoners 
for  investigating  the  )debts  of  the 
late  nabobs,  on  the  correspondence 
which  ensued,  and  on  our  interfe- 
rence in  the  criminal  trials  which 
took  place  at  that  time.  In  our 
support  of  the  commissioners^  I 
thought  we  touched  on"  the  rights 


of  private  property,  and  in  the  mea- 
sures  we  pursued  for  supporting  the 
two  persons  tried  for  a  capital  offence ; 
and  above  all,  for  apparently  ma- 
king the  government  a  party  in  the 
trials,  by  measures  which  were  uni- 
versally believed  to  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  influence  the  juries, 
and  by  the  severe  punishment  in- 
flicted on  those  who  concurred  in 
the  verdicts  given  against  the  two 
men  supported  by  government,  by 
the  commissioners,  and  defended 
by  the  company's  law  officers : — by 
these,  and  otlier  measures  of  a  si- 
milar nature,  I  thought  we  acted 
unconstitutionally — i  nvol ving  the 
company  and  ourselves  in  an  unne- 
cessary and  weighty  responsibility, 
and  extending  our  support  to  the 
.  comini  SSI  oners  far  beyond  what  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  court  of 
directors,  when  they  transmitted 
us  their  orders  on  the  subject." 

We  have  deemed  it  right  to  enter 
thus  fully  and  circumstantially  into 
thehistory  of  the  disputes,  military 
and  civil,  which  have  lately  oc- 
cun*ed  in  our  East  India  posses- 
sions : — not  only  because  they  were 
in  themselves  very  import^int,  but 
principally  because  they  must  give 
serious  alarm  to  all  who  view  them 
as  indicating  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  there,  x>n  the  one  hand  ;  and 
on  the  other,  as  affording  additional 
proofs,  (if  additional  proofs  were 
wanting,)  that  those  intrusted  with 
the  command  are  not  by  any  means  ' 
calculated  to  govern  a  distant  pos- 
session, in  sucn  a  state  of  ^estiess»> 
ness  and  disaffiection. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


4ff<dn  of  the  Peninsufa — Preliminary. Ohsifvaitons — Pred'iciims  of  the  difi* 
rent  Par  tirSy  respecting  the  probable  Issue  of  the  SpanLb  Revolution ,  eompared 
with  the  present  State  of  Spain — Circumstanees  and  Causes  ivhicb  have  ops" 
rated  in  favour  of  ami  against  the  Success  of  the  Spaniards — Remarks  on  Ba- 
naparie^s  Mode  of  conducting  the  JVar  in  the  Peninsula — The  French  cross 
the  Sierra  Morena-^^advance  io  Cadi%-^Siege  of  that  Place — Portugal  betttr 
disposed  to  the  British  Troops  than  Spciin — Portuguese  Troaps  put  under  Bri^ 
■tisl  Officers — Masuna  sent  ihto  the  Peninsula — Lord  ll^Jlington's  Plan  of 

.  the  Campaign — Battle  of  Busaco-^Retreat  of  Lord  Wellington — Torres  Ft" 
dras'-^Massend's  Retreat  to  Santarem. 


BEFORE  we  commence  dur  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  affairs 
and  the  operations  in  tde  peninsula 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  oruninstructive  to 
TCQaJl  the  predictions  and  conjec- 
tures in  which  various  classes  and 
parties  of  men  in  this  country  in- 
dulged, when  the  revolution  first 
broke  out  there,  with  respect  to  4ts 
probable  duration  and  issue ;  and  to 
compare  them  with  what,  hitherto, 
has  actually' occurred. 

From  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing we  may  derive  many  advan- 
tages. It  will  put  us  in  possession  of 
that  test^  by  which  we  may)  apply 
oar  present  experience  to  future 
circumstances  of  a  similar  nature  : 
and  by  collating  the  real  causes 
which  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
subjugation  of  the  Peninsula,  or  re- 
tarded its  "complete  and  permanent 
liberation  from  the  presence  and  ty- 
ranny of  French  power,  with  tliose 
causes  and  circumsiances  which,  by 
one  class  of  menj  were  deemed  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  any  protracted 
or  successful  resistance — and,  by 
another  party,  as  sufficiently  pow- 
erful and  efHcacious  to  render  the 
inhabitants  otthe  Peninsula  speedily 


victorious  and  triiimphant,— we 
shall  detect  the  fallacies  which 
lurked  in  the  reasonings  and  pre- 
dictions of  Both  parties,  and  thus 
guard  against  them  in  future'.— 
Upon  no  subject  was  conjecture 
more  busy ;  and  upon  no  subject  . 
did  it  enter  so  m.vich'into  the  nature 
and  detail  of  the^ circumstances  on  - 
which  it  was  grounded*.  So  far, 
therefore,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  recalling  almost  the  exact  and 
definite  predictions  of  each  party^ 
as  wejl  as  the  reasonings  which  they 
employed  to  support  or  elucidate 
their  predictions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  observation  of  nearly 
three  years  has  enabled  us  to  fii;  ■ 
upon,  witli  certainty,  and  to  trace 
through  all  their  operations,  the 
causes  wfiich  have  actually  thwart* 
ed  the  schemes  and  haffled  the 
power  of  ^Bonaparte  in  the'Penin*^ 
sula- — ^The  ope,  therefore,  can  be 
set  against  the  other : — the  predic- 
tions, not  bare,  but  in  connexion 
with  -their  reasonings,  can  be  sec 
against  the  facts  which  have  taken 
place ;  which,  in  their  turn,  can 
be  accompanied  with  the  circum- 
stances that  have  given  birth  t6 

them. 
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Thus  one  of  the  creat  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  hrsfory  may  be' 
secured  in  a  more  remarkable  and 
extensive  degree  than  generally  hap- 
pens :-i-for  in  very  few  events  of 
such  ma|^nitade  and  importance  as 
the  Spanish  revolution  were  predic- 
tion and  conjecture  so  busy  or  so 
full  with  respect  to  its  issue,  and 
the  causes  which  would  briu^  about 
that  issu^e,  and  scarcely  in  any  have 
the  operating  circumstances, — those 
circumstances  to  which  the  real 
state  of  the  Peninsula,  as  well  as 
tlie  transactions  which  have  hitherto 
occurred  in  it,  are  owing, — been 
brought  so  fully  and  clearly  up  to 
light.  None  of  them  lie  concealed : 
—the  intricacies  and  mysteries  of 
cabinets  are  not  to  be  unveiled  be- 
fore we  can  reach  them  :  npr  are 
the  deep  and  sagacious  policy  of 
statesmen,  or  th^  skilful  and  com- 
plicated plans  of  military  men,  to 
be  detected  and  unravelled.  The 
causes  spring  from  the  great  mass 
of  the  people',  and  are  tlierefore  ea- 
sily seen ;  and  simple  though  pow*- 
crful. 

Before  we  proceed  to  particula- 
xi«e  these  predictions,  and  to  com- 
pare tliem  w^ith  the  present  state  of 
the  Peninsula,  let  us  recall  the 
relative  strength  and  condition  of 
France  and  Spain  at  theitime  w'hen 
the  revolution  broke  out.  For 
nearly  la  years,  France  had  been 
engaged  in  continual  warfare.  Du- 
ring so,  Iqng-a  period  almost  any 
nation  must  have  gained  a  great 
.  deal  of  military  skill  and  experience; 
and,  if  successful,  must  have  im- 
pressed  a  sense  of  dread  and  respect 
on  the  neighbouring  nations; — but 
the  circumstances  m  which  France 
was,  when  she  first  engaged  in  war, 
made  her  military  skill  and  expe- 
rience increase  wich  much  more  ra- 
pidity, and  to  a  much  greater  ej:- 
tent;  tlian  it  otherwise  could  have 


doqe.  Her  revolution  called  toge- 
ther all  the  nien  of  first-rate  talents ) 
and  placed  them  either  in  her  cabi- 
net or  at  the  head  of  her  armies; 
in  both  situations,  every  motive, 
public  or  private,  that  could  in- 
fluence the  patriot,,  the  man  of  am- 
bition,* or  the  man  desiious  of  power 
and 'wealth,  urged  them  on  to  put 
forth  and  improve  their  talents. 
The  result  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  : — the  plans  of  the  French 
campaigns  were  formed  with  the 
most  profound  skill  f  and  they  were 
carried  ijito  execution  with  equal 
talent,  and  wich  corresponding  suc- 
cess. Conquest  almost  invariably 
attended  the  French  armies:  the 
military  art  was  carried  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  before  unknown ;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Spa- 
nish revolution  France  had  over- 
come all  the  powers  in  Europe,  and 
added  to  her  territories  an  immense 
extent  of  country. 

Spain,  on  the .  contrary,  had 
fallen  from  the  h'gh  character  she 
bore  during  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies :  her  councils  were  feeble : 
her  armies  were  small,  disorgan- 
ized, ill-officered,  and  unaccustom- 
ed to  warfare.  The  follies,  the  im- 
becility, and  the  vices  ©f  the  old  go- 
vernments of  Europe  sat  full  and  hea- 
vily upon  her ;  she  was  in  a  state  of 
decrepitude  and  old  age; — while 
France  had  cast  off  her  old  agc> 
and  had  come  forth  in  all  the  vi- 
gour of  renovated  youth.  This 
contrast  struck  the  minds  of  many 
as  soon  as  the  Spanish  revolution 
broke  out :  they  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  such  a  nation  as  Spain, 
so  feeble,  and  so  ill  prepared  and 
providctl  either  with  a. wise  cabinet 
or  a  powerful  army,  should  be  able 
to  withstand  the  French  even  for  a 
single  campaign.  The  circuinstance 
of  Bonaparte*s  having  inveigled 
king  Qliailcs  and  his  son,  and  ci  his 
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Jiaving  won-over  the  principal  part 
of  the  Spanish  nobility,  they  re- 
garded also  as  highly  favourable  to 
iiis  plans.  Whether,  therefore, 
the  issue  was  to  be  brought  about 
hy  craft  and  policy,  or  by  force  of 
arms,  they  predicted  nothing  favour- 
able to  Spain.' '  Even  after  the  sur- 
render of  Dupont's  army,  and  when 
the  determination  of  the  people  of 
Spain  to  resist  Bonaparte  was  as- 
certained, still  their  hopes  did  not 
preponderate  ;  and  they  looked  for- 
ward to  the  speedy  subjugation  of 
the  Peninsula,  The  enthusiasm  6f 
the  people  they  predicted  wotild 
continue  for  a  very  short  time : 
from  its  very  nature  it  would  grow 
cool  and  fall  away  before  any  diffi^ 
culties :  and  being  a  mere  feeling 
of  the  mrnd,  it  could  not  be  expect- 
ed, they  asserted,  either  to  be  so 
regularly  efficacious  or  useful,  or 
so  permanent  arid  persevering,  as 
the  operations  of  a  French  army. 
Besides,  it  was  without  a  plan  : — 
the  people  had  no  doubt  risen  ;  and 
consequences  similar  to  those  which 
had  taken  place  in  FrancV,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution, 
ht  be  anticipated,  had  the  Spa- 
councils  been  equally  prompt 


mi 
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and  wise,  or  thp  opposing  armies 
not  more-numerous  and  formidable. 
But  under  all  jhe  circumstances  of 
the  Spanish  nation  being  without 
leading  men  of  patriotism  and  tar 
Icnts — of  their  being  unaccustomed 
to  war;  and,  necessarily,  unconnect- 
ed in  their  operations  3 — and  on  the 
other  hand,  of  their  enemy  being 
Bonaparte, — no  hopes  wiere  enter- 
tained by  this  party  that  their  conr 
quest  would  be  nearly  so  arduous 
or  protracted  as  had  bben  those  of 
the  states  of  Europe  which  had  al- 
ready fallen  Under  the  French 
yoke. 

Another  party,  who  augured  no 
success  ffom  ^e  Spaiiish  revoii;^ 


tion,  viewed  the  subject  In  a  dlfiPe- 
rent  light.  The  Spanish  govern* 
ment  had  so  long  been  despotic  and 
inimical  to  the  Icnowledge,  the 
prosperity,  and  liberties  of  their 
subjects,  that  the  nation  were  sunk 
almost  as  low  as.an  European  could 
descend  in  the  scale  of  human  na* 
turc.  Besides  the  operation  of  tlie 
imbecility  and  tyranny  of  their  go- 
vernment upon  their  habit^  and 
characters,  the  Spaniards  .were 
cursed  with  a  most  ignorant  and  bi- 
goted clergy,  who  kept  the  peo- 
ple in  complete  subjection,  and 
aided  the  views  and  the  interests  of 
government  in  keeping  their'hodies 
and  their  minds  in  «1  state  of  com- 
plete indolence.  What  then  was 
such  a  nation  capable  of  perform* 
ing? — Certainly,  they  irrged,  ft  ^as 
foolish  and  in  vain,  to  expect  that 
they  were  capable  0^  resisting  Bo- 
naparte.— In  France,  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind  had  been 
stretched  to  the  utrtiost  in  perfect- 
ing the  science  of  war :' — the  bodies 
and  habits  of  the  people  .were 
inured  to  it : — ^the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment consisted  in  war.  Op- 
posed to  such  a  nation,  thp  Spav 
niards,  ignorant,  indolent,  or  never 
mcited  to  action,  unless  by  their 
priests,  would  be  totally  ineffica- 
cious. This  party,  however,  -hot 
unfrequently  had  recourse  to  an- 
other mode  of  viewing  the  subject, 
and  of  reasoning,  not  altogether 
consistent  with  that  which  has  just 
been  noticed.  They  asked  in  a  tri- 
umphant tone  (as  if  they  tliought 
the  question,  if  fairly  answered, 
would  decide  the  point  in  their  fa- 
vour,) What  have  the  Spaniards  to 
fight  for  ?  Why  should  they  take 
up  arms  against  the  French  ?  Like 
the  ass  in  the  fable,  it  must  be  to- 
tolly  indifferent  to  them  what  mas- 
ter they*  serve :  under  either  theiy 
Vill  be  totally  deprived  of  liberty ; 
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—they  will  be  equally  exposed  to 
despotism.  If  they  were  promised 
tlie  blessings  of  freedom,  provided 
tliey  exerted  themselves  to  drive 
out  the  French,  some  expectations 
might  be  forAied  that  they  would 
rise  up  and  be  successful :  but 
without  this,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are,  to  suppose  th:xt  they  will 
resist  wiih  perseverance  or  success, 
is  to  suppose  an  effect  produced 
without  an  adequate  cause. 

As  far  as  regards  this  mode  of 
reasoning,  it  may  in  the  first  place 
be  remarked,  that   it   totally   dis- 
agrees and  is  "at  varianre  with  the 
.representations    that    the  Spanish 
nation  were  so  very  ignorant  and 
habituated  to   slavery,   as   in  the 
other  part  of  theip  argument  this 
class  of  prophets  had  represented 
them    to    be.     Certainly,   if  they 
were  so  very  ignorant  and  habitu- 
ated to  slavery,  their  cause  did  not 
appear  to  wear  a  promising  aspect ;, 
—-but  then  to  men  in  such  a  state 
the    promise    of   political  liberty 
would  be  unintelligible ;  or  if  they 
could  be  made  fo  understand  it,  it 
would  hold  out  nothing  that   to 
their  feelings  or  habits  would  wear 
the  appearance  of  a  blessing.  There 
probably   wore   several   points  on 
which  the  Spaniards  weve  dissatis- 
ficd  ;  several  grievances  wWch  they 
feit  tr'hcsut'h,  and  complained  of: 
— had%  the  promise  of   removirg 
these  been  held  out  to  them,    sucii 
promises  they,  would  have  under- 
stood, and  would  have  regarded  as 
a  benefit.     In  the  expectation   of 
,  securing  the  performance. of  a  pro- 
mise of  this  nature,  their  natural 
Inf^olejjce   and   indifference  v^ould 
have  been  conquered  ; — but  to  sup- 
pose that  they  should  be  inspirit- 
ed  by   the     promise   or    prospect 
of  gaining  those  political  or  civil 
advantages  which  wc»  enjoy  an^ 
pri^e  so  highly,  but  of  which  they 


can  form  no  idea,  and  feel  not  Ih^ 
want,  is  indeed  to  suppose  that  they 
might  be  stimulated  to  actioti  with- 
out a  motive ;  and  betrays  rather 
the  prejudices  of  a  Briton/  than  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

In  the  second  place,  tliis  mode, 
of  reasoning  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count that  sense  and  love  o^naf tonal 
independence  and  liberty,   which, 
however  strange  it  may  seem,  exists 
and  operates  even  among  those  na- 
tions who  are  totally  without  person- 
al liberty  and  independence.     The 
reasoning  proceed?,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  on  the  supposition 
that  a  people  care  very  little  who  ex- 
ercises tyranny  over  them,  if  it  must 
be  exercised ;  or  from  whom  they  re- 
ceive liberty,  provided  they  enjoy 
it:-r^a  supposition  which,  if  founded 
in  truth,  would  lead  us  to  expect 
that  the  English  nation  would  be 
as  quiet,    contented,    and  happy» 
under  a  foreign  dominion,  if,  under 
that  dominion,  the  privileges,  politi- 
cal, civ'il,  and  religious,  which  they 
now  possess,  were  secured  to  them 
in  all  tlieir  Wonted  stability  and  ful- 
ness.    If  the  suppositicai  is  piu  ia 
this  way,  (and  if  it  be  true  in  one 
case,  it  must  be  true  in  the  other, ) 
we  shall  immediately  reject  it.     It 
is,  indeed,   not  more  contrary  to 
common  sense,   and    at    variance 
with  human  nature,  than  it  is  un- 
supported with  the  whole  authority 
and   experience  of   history.     The 
very  idea  of  a  foreign  yoke,  thi ow- 
ing out  of  consideration  all  regard 
to  the  manner  iu  which  it  will  be 
exercised,  or  even  admitting  and 
believing  that  it  will  bring  with   it 
more  freedom  and  less  tyranny  than 
were  experienced  under  the  ancient 
dynasty,  must  operate  powerfully 
on  the  minds,  the  habits^  and  feel- 
ings of  every  people  : — and  it  may 
be  assumed,  as  a  test  and  proof 
that  a  natibu  are  indeed  sunk  to  the 
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very  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  hition  on  human  conduct,  super** 
human nature,wfio  regard  with  indif-  stiiious  feelings  and.  motives  will 
ference  tne  transfer  of  the  sovereign  probably  produce  as  great  effects 
power,  by  violence  or  by  fraud,  as  an  enlightened  and  r.iilonal  love^ 
from  tlie  old  to  a  new  dynasty,  of  liberty. — Britons  hate  French- 
It  may  be  contended,  that  it  was  men  because  tbcy  arc  inimical  to  li- 
foolish  and  absurd  in  the  Spaniards  berty-;  ^the  Spaniards,  because  they 
tp  rouse  themselves  in  defence  and  are  inimical  to  their  superstition  :— • 
support  of  their  legitimate  sove-  there  can  be  no  question  respecting 
reign,  since,  under  him  the^  had  the  infinite*  superiority  oi*  the  one 
been  oppressed; — or  to  discover  cauaeof  dislike  over  the  other:  but 
such  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  that  ought  not  to  be  the  consid^ra- 
French, '  as  it  was  not  probable  that  tion ;  the  inquiry  should  be,  whether 
they  would  lessen  the  little  freedom  the  one  cause  may  not  produce  nearly 
and  happiness  they  previously  en-  the  same  effects  as  the  other.-^ 
joyed.  The  question  is  not  whe-  With  respect  to  the  loye  of  na- 
ther  it  was  wise  and  prudent  in  the  tional  independence  and  the  hatred 
Spaniards  to  act  thus  ;  but  whether  of  a  foreign  yoke  ;  and  also  with 
tt  was  hkely  that  they  would  act  respect  to  an  antipathy  almost  in- 
thus.  Britons  would  resist  the  stinctive  against  Frenchmen  j— 
French,  parily  because  they  would  "  tliese  must  oe  allowed  to  exist  -2% 
dread,  under  their  dominion,  the  strongly  among  Spariiirds  as 
loss  of  their  liberties  and  prosperity;  among  Britons.  The  grand  fal- 
|>artly  because  they  abhor  the  idea  lacy  of  the  reasoning  lies  in  snp- 
of  a  foreigif  yoke,  independently  of  posing  that  because  the  Spaniards 
the  anticipation  or  consideration  of  had  not  such  motives  to  resist  the 
its' consequences ;  and  partly  be-  French  as  we  happily  .possess, 
cause  the  greatest  part  of  the  popu-  tlierefore  theyhad  no  nootiyes  what- 
lation  of  England  possess  a  kind  of  sdever  ;— -or  in  judging  of  the 
infitinctive  antipathy  to  Frencnmen:  strength  (f  the  motive^  :o  resist** 
or,  generally,  they  would  resist  the  ance  by  our  own  feelings  and  ha- 
French,  because  they  felt  a  strong  bits,  and  not  by  the  feelings  and' 
dislike  to  them,  and  dreaded  tlie  habits  of  the  Spaniards.  . 
loss  of  certain  blessings  which  they  The  govermnent  of  this  count 
enjoyed.  sThe  Spaniards,  thongh  try,  those  co^mected  wi:h  it, 
not  possessing  the  same  liberty  and  ai^d  those  who  make  a  point  of  aU 
independence  as  Englishmen  do,  ways  perceiving  wisdom  and  fore^ 
do  possess  what  they  apprehend  sight  ia  its  plans,  were  the  most 
the  French  would  destroy  : — the  sanguine  in  their  hopes  that  Spsua 
^Spaniards  are  very  superstitious,  would  rescue  itself  from  the  yoke 
and  under  the  complete  sway  and.  of  Bonaparte.  It  may,  at  first 
directian  of  their  priests.  They  si^ht,  apj^ear  uncandid  to  allege 
dreaded  that  the  French  would  that  in  this  prediction  they  proceed- 
abolish  the  priestliood  and  their  su-  ed  without  comprehensive  or  ra«« 
perstitions ; — this  we  may  call  a  very  tional  grounds :  and  perliaps  if  the 
loolish  dread  ;  but  it  is  not  the  wis-  assertion  was  applied  to  all  the  go*-. 
dom  of  the  feeling  or  motive  which  veniment  party  it  Vould  be  im- 
produces  action,  but  the  strength  candid;  but  when  we  recollect  that 
and  permanency,  which  we  must  the  government  of  this  country^ 
look  to ;  and  so  far  as  rega];ds  ope«  ever  since  the  commencemeutof  th^ 
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first  rovtylutianary  war/have  eager-  they  had  begun,  not  only  whhout 
ly  enlisted  iu  the  service  of  any  the  instigation  of  their  leading  men, 
power  v»'ho  would  oppose  France ;  but  in  a  great  degree  widiout  their 
ai)cl  have  even  stimulated  many  knowledge  and  against  their  incli- 
powers  to  resistance  who  were  by  nation.  In  this  war,  therefore,  the 
KomciniiinclInJed  or  in  u  condition  whole  population  or  tlie  greater 
to  go  to  war  ;  and  that  they  have  part  of  it  would  be  actively  hostile 
in,  all  cases,  even  .the  least  prpmis-  against  the  French:  tliey  might 
ing  of  success,  indulged  in  fond  cither  be  organized  with  regular 
lappes^  tliat  the  period  of  thf  con-  armies  fit  to  meet  their  enemies  in 
quest  of  France  was  now  at  last  ap-  tlie  fiel^ ;  or  they  might  continue  in 
proaching;  we  may  without  a  their  accustomed  character,  and. by 
breach  of  candour. suppose  that  the  continually  harassing  the  Frencl>, 
news  of  the  Spanish  revolution  was  Cutting  off  their  small  and  strag- 
hailed  by  them,  without  minutely  gling  parties,  and  intercepting  their 
inquiring  into  its  probable  conse-  provisions, — injure  them  more  than 
quences,  as  the  forerunner  of  tlie  if  they  were  formed  into  a  regular 
decline  of  Bonaparte. — That  any  army  and  a  single  mass.  In  the 
nation  u-as  di'^posed  to  resist  his  latter  case,  their  success  must  main- 
power  was  with  them  a  sufficient  ly  depend'  on  the  activity,  the  skilly 
reason  to  assist  that  nation  ;  and  to  and  above  all,  on  the  patriotism  of 
indulge  again  in  those  dreams  of  their  leaders :— in  the  former  case, 
success,  from  which  they  have  been  acting  in  small  bodies  they  depends 
often  awakened  by  the  crash  of  cd  more  on  themselves  for  success, 
those  thrones  which  they  had  goad-  In  former  wars  Bonaparte,  when  he 
^  to  war  and  destruction.  conquered  the  regular  armies,  con* 
But  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  quered  the  country  : ,  the  people 
British  ministry  in  the  case  of  the  looked  .on   almost  ^s    indifferent 

.  Spanish  revolution,  held  out  better  spectators  to  the  issue  of  the  battle; 
founded  reasons  of  hope  than  they  a.nd  the  battle,  if  decidedly  favour- 
hiid  generally  done  when  they  de-  able  to  the  French,  invariably  pro* 
lermined  to  assist  any  nation  against  duced  submission,  because  the  de- 
France.  The  reasons,  on  the  feated  sovereign  conceived  peace 
strength  of  which''  they  indulged  was  the  only  means  left  to- secure 
the  hopev  that  the  Spaniards  would  him  from  absolute ,  ruin :  his  per- 
"ultimately  succeed, thougk  they  did  sonal  fears  decided  the  fate  of  his 
not  absolutely  warrant  so  fortunate  country.  In  Spain,  however,  .it 
an  issue,  justified  the  belief  and  ex-  was  contended  by  ministers  and 
pectation,  that  in  subduing  the  Spa-  tliose  who  augured  well  of  the  cause 
piards  Bonaparte  would  meet  with  of  the  Peninsula,  that  the  case 
inore  losses  mid  difficulties,  and  ex-  would  be  widely  different :  the  peo- 
pjerience  a  more  obstinate  and  pro-  pie  must  be  subdued ;  not  merely 
tracted  resistance, than  he  had  ever  the  armies  defeated  in  battle:  Bo- 
done  befpre.  In  the  first  place,  they  naparte  must  calculable  upon  the 
pointed   out  an  essential  and  most  resistance  of  the  one  as  well  as  diat 

,  imporraiit   ditlercnce  hetween  the  of  the  other.     A  large  army  might 

Sptmish  war  and  the  former  war^  defeat  any  force  Spain  could  mus* 

,  with  Franie.    In  Spain  the  war  was  tcr  ;  but  a  large  army  could  act 

with  the  people ;  it  was  a  war  of  ^wilh  very  little  effect  against  niu 

Xl}eir  own  seekmg  j    a  w^r  which  m^r^us  ]>j^is  of  pc*saQtr)j  appear*. 
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tag  or  di$appeanng-*--attacking  or 
tefkT|ting,  just  as  they  found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  their  cause;  who 
could  always  act  against  part  of 
the  French  army,  but  against 
whoip  it  would  be  extremely*^  diffi- 
cult for  the  French  army  to  act.— 
Besides,  if  the  Spaniards  were  de- 
feated, there  was  no  individual 
whose  personal  fears  or  interest 
woiild  lead  htm  to  sue  for  peace : 
thty  had  c^echircd  and  commenced 
war ;  ai^d  on  them  alone  its  con- 
tinuance depended :  they  liad  not 
gone  forth  to  battle  at  the  com- 
mand of  any  sOA'ereign,  at  whose' 
command  they  were  .bound  or  ex- 
pected to  lay  down  their  jirms  :— 
their  own  feelings  and  wrongs  had 
made  them  soldiers;  and  while 
tiiey  existed,  their  opposition  to  the 
French  and  defence  of  their  coun- 
try would  endure. 

lathe  second  place,  ministers  and 
those  who  augured  favourably  of 
the  cause  of  the  Peninsula,  pointed 
out  the  nature  of  tlie  country  which 
tvas  the  seat  of  war.  Intersected 
in  various  directions  and  in  various 
parts  with  lofty  mountains,  not  in- 
sulated but  forming  a  regular  chain, . 
with  scarcely  any  intermediate  pas- 
sage ;  it  seemed  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  a  protracted  resistance,  and 
to  a  desultory  mode  of  warfare. 
"tTie  enemy  might  gain  possession 
of  one  part  of  tne  country,  and  be 
totally  unable  to  penetrate  any  fur- 
ther; while  the  peasantry,  from 
thoir  mountain  dwellings,  might 
harass  and  weaken  him  excessively. 
When  the  Moors  invaded  and  con- 
quered the  greatest  part  of  the  Pe- ' 
iiinsula,  the  Christians  took  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Gallicia ;  from 
which  not  alj^  the  efforts  of  their  in- 
vaders for/sevef^.U  hundred  years 
were  able  to  drive  them:  and' at 
length  from  these  mountain  re- 
treats the  lawful  inhabitants  camt 

laio. 


down  and  regained  possession  of 
their  native  land. 

Admitting  therefore  that  the 
Spanisli  armies  were  totally  unable 
to  cope  with  Bonaparte,  not  merely 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, but  even  after  it  had  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  length  of 
time, — that  in  these  armies  were  to 
be  seen  the  imbecility  and  treachery 
of  their  officers  and  of  those  in, 
whom  had  been  vested  the  tem- 
porary government ;  still  the  great 
mass  of  the  population,  occu- 
pying such  a  country  as  the  Penin- 
sula is,  would,  it  was  urged,  be  in- 
vincible. '  The  Fr^pch  armies  had 
indeed  great  skill  and  experience  ; 
but  their  skill  and  experience  had 
been  gained  in  a  different  mode  of 
warfare  ;  they  were,  therefore,  but 
little  applicable  to  a  Spanish  war^ 
such  as  this  promised  to  be.  The 
French  armies  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  rapid  conquest ;  to  operations 
on  a  bold  and  large  scale  ;  to  meet 
their  enemy  in  the  open  field 'and  in 
full  force.  In  Spain  their  con- 
quests, if  they  achieved  them, 
rnubC  be  .^luw  and  difficult,  and 
attended  with  none  of  that  splen- 
dour and  glory  which  they  had 
reapeJ  at  Jena  or  Austerlitz. 
There  every  circumstance  had  a 
tendency  to  fill  the  mind  of  the 
French  soldier  with  martial  feeling 
and  pride :  a  large  and  regular 
army  opposed  to  mem,  whose  de- 
feat must  be  achieved  by  military 
skill  and  prowess: — in  Spain  they 
were  opposed  to  an  irregular  mass^ 
against  whom  their  skiU  and  expe- 
rience would  avail  little ;  in  the  de- 
feat of  whom  there  could  be  little 
glory,  little  opportunity  of  .dis- 
covering that  they  were  conquerors 
of  half  of  Europe;  but  in  being 
worsted  by  whom  there  would  be 

Seat  disgrace.    And  besides  there 
ipg  nothing  splendid  in  the  Spa- 

Y  nish* 
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nish  "War ;— nothing  great  and  deci- 
sive;—  nothing-  which  accorded 
with  the  -general  character  of  the 
French  soldiers  ;  it  ptomlsed  them 
comparatively  little  plunder,  while 
it  was  sure  to  expose  ihem  to  great 
danger  and  fatigue. 
'  Such  is  a  summary  of  the  predic- 
tions which  were  uttered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Spanish  re- 
volution,  and  of  the  facts  and  ar- 
guments Jby  which  each  party  en- 
deavoured to  establish  the  claim  of 
their  own  predictions  to  superior^ 
sagacity  and  foresight.  Nearly" 
-three  years  have  elapsed  j  tlie  Pe- 
ninsula is  noL  x:o-r.quered  ;  nor  are 
the  French  driven  beyond  the  Py- 
rennees.  What  are  the  principal  and 
leading  caases  which  have  prevent- 
ed the  French  on  the  one  hand  from 
conquering  the  Peninsula;  and  the 
Spaniards  on  the  other  hand  from 
liberating  their  country  from  the 
presence  imd  tyranny  of  a  French 
sovereign  and  a  French  army : 
and  how  far  do  these  causes  resem- 
ble in  their  nature  or  the  mode  of 
their  operation  those  v/hich  it  was 
predicted  would  operate  ?  ' 

The  state  of  the  Peninsula  is 
simply  and  shortly  this.  Tlie  arnnes 
of  Bonaparte,  almost  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  they  arc  opposed 
to  the  Spanish  armies,  are  success- 
ful. The  latter  appear  to  gJiin  little 
skill  or  experience  :  their  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  appear  scarcely 
to  have  improved  since  the  com- 
xnencementof  tJie  revolution  :  they 
still  have  every  feature  which  cha- 
racterizes an  army  little  accustom- 
ed to  warfare,  and  where  courage 
has  not  become  an  habitual  princi- 
ple or  feeling.  Occasionally  they  be- 
have with  great  bravery,  and  defeat 
bodies  of  men  equal  to  themselves 
in  numbers :  shortly  afterwards  the 
same  troops  will  fly,  almost  at  the 
sound  of  their  owa  cannoui  before  a 


very  inferior  foe.     Their  officers  do 
not  appear  to  have  benefited  more 
than  the  soldiers  by  a  warfare  of 
three   years  duration.      We  must 
either  suspect  their  patriot'sm,  or 
acknowledge  that  they  have   neg- 
lected tlwse  opportunities  of  per- 
fcc:ing  themselves  in  militaiy  «*kill 
and  experience,   which   sucli   con- 
stant warfare  must  have  afforded. 
Among  the  general  officers  there  is 
tlie  same  want  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  support  which  mark- 
ed their  conduct  at  first ;  or  they 
^actually   disagree   amongst   them- 
selves.     These  circumstances  will 
account  for  the  defeats  oi  the  Spa- 
nish armies :  but  there  are  other  cir- 
cumstances which  injure  the  cause, 
so  far  as  it  is  a  cause  depending  upon 
a  regular  army  and  a  regular  mode 
of  warfare.    Those  in  whose  hands 
the  occonomy,  the  mechanism,  and 
the    support    of    the    armi^^s   are 
placed,  are  either  n(;t  true  to  their 
country,  or  not  qualified  by  talents 
for  tlie  situation  they  hold.     Most 
of  the  provincial  juntas,  the  supreme 
junta, and  even  the  cortes,havedpne 
little  for  the  cause  of  their  country, 
even  so  far  as  it  depended  on  the 
armies  5  and  still  less  for  it,  in  so 
far  as  it  depended  upon  the  people. 
Another  circumstance  must  be  no- 
ticed, which  has  operated  conside- 
ri$bly  against  the  Spanish   armies ; 
that  is,  the-  dislike  they  have  to 
British  assistance  and  co-operation : 
hence,  in  almost  ev^ry  action  where 
the  armies  of  the  two  nations  have 
been  eng;igcd,  the  Spaniards  have 
alForded  no  effectual  assistance ;  in 
some  cases  their  presence  has  even 
been    injurious    to    tlje    con^mon 
cause. 

Such,  shortly,  are  tlie  circum- 
stances, which  have  kept  tlie  Spa- 
nibii  armies  and  the  Spanish  cause, 
so  far  as  it  depended  upon  those 
armies,  from  advancing.     But  Bo- 

saparte. 
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nap^rte,  though  he  conquered  their  ' 
troops, did  not  conquer  the  country: 
a  battle  decisively  in  his  favdlir  pro- 
duced scarcely  any  of  the  results 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  reap. — 
In  Germany,  wherever  the  French 
armies  marched  they  fonnd  or 
made  the  inhabitants  neutral  or 
obedient :  whenever  they  gained  a , 
battle,  the  remembrance  of  it  kept 
the  population  in  awe  and  submis- 
sion even  after  they  had  marched 
to  a  distance  from  the  spot.  In 
^  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  the  surface 
that  the  army  covered  was  tranquil, 
partly  from  dread  of  them,  and 
partly  from  the  effective  part  of  the 
populaticn  havir^g  fi^d  ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  moved  out  of  sijjht,  the 
country  again  became  hostile  to 
them.  Under  these  circumstances 
.  Spain  could  be  held  in  subjection 
oiily  by  absolutely  depopulating  it, 
or  by  the  continued  presence  in 
every  district  of  a  large  and  over- 
powerinjj;  force. 

In  this  mode  of  warfare  Bona- 
paite  could  not  possibly  adopt  his 
Usual  hiilitary  plans :  he  could  not 
bring  his  wonderful  military  powers 
into  play.  Instead  of  marching  in 
one  extended  and  solid  mass,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of 'dividing  his 
armies.  '  The  foe  existed  every 
where;  but  in  no  particular  spot 
in  such  a  state  as  required  or  indeed 
admitted  of  a  regular  and  compre- 
hensive plan,  carried  into'  execution 
by  the  movements  and  opera t:ons 
of  a  large  force.  In  Germany  tl>e 
French  army  moved  on  to  its  grand 
object,  anwedkened  by  division  : — 
that  object,  the  defeat  of  the  grand 
army  of  the  enemy,  being  accoin- 
plished,  every  thing  was  achieved. 
In  Spain  on  the  other  hand  a  lareQ 
undivided  force  was  neither  requir- 
ed, as  there  was  no  numerous  or 
formidable  Spanish  army ;  nor  was 
it  practicable,  where  every .  spot  of 


ground  demanded  the  presence  of 
t coops  to  keep  it  in  quiet  and  sub- 
jection. 

But  though  Bonaparte  from  the 
operation  oithese  circumstances  was 
under  the  necessitty  of  altering  the 
plan  of  warfare  which  h6  ha<i  usually . 
adopted,  and  from  which  he  had  in  , 
a  great  measure  derived  his  won- 
derful and  unvarying  success  ;  yet 
on  examining  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Spain  we  shall  find  that  be 
altered  it  to  a  greater  degree  than 
those  circumstances  required ;  and  ^ 
that  he  also  failed  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution the  plan  he  actually  pur- 
sued with  his  accustomed  prompti- 
tude and  vigour.  In  the  first  place* 
he  divided  his  armies  m^  than  was 
requisite  or  necessary  ;  the  conse- 
quences were,  that  diere  was  nor 
plan  in  their  measures ;  no  effective 
or  permanent  result  from  their  vic- 
tories. In  the  second  place,  he 
appears  to  have  been  completely 
ignorant  of  the  nature  or-  the  de- 
gree of  the  resistance  whicli  the 
peg  pie  cff  thQ  Peninsula  were  capa-  ' 
ble  of  making  to  his  troops  ;  and  in 
this  ignorance  or  unbelief  he  did 
not  provide  sufficiently  for  the 
wants  of  his  armies.  He  seems  to 
have  imagined  not  only  that  they. 
could  conquer  the  country  as  readi- 
ly and  easily  as  they  had  done  in  - 
Germany  and  Italy,  but  that  they 
could  draw  the  necessary  supplies 
with  the  same  facility  and  in  equal 
abundance.  In  short,  not  having 
been  accustomed  to  meet  with  an 
opposing  people,  at  least  in  such 
great  numbers,  and  with  a  country 
so  favourable  to  their  designs,  he 
did  not  foresee  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter.  But  what  is  > 
still  more  extraordinary  is,  that  the 
experience  of  three  years  should 
not  have  taught  hfm,  that  if  the 
Peninsula  was  to  be  conquered;  it 
was  to  be  conquered  not  by  the 

1  2  moans 
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means  which  had  achieved  his  for-  tlie  armies  oftlieir  invader,  as  th(?y 

Tt^r    conquests,    bwt    by   a    total  were  wlicn  the  revolution  broke  out 

change  of  system,  and  with  much  in  the  Peninsula.     But  the  Spanish 

iftore  trouble  and  delay.     Whether  people  has  made  up  for  the  defi- 
Bonaparte  thought  the  conquest  of    ci^ncies  of  clieir  arniies  and"  for  the- 

the    Peninsula    impracticable,    or  want  of  great  men;     They  have 

whether  he  thought  it  of  -easy  at-  not  indeed  been  able  to  ejp^l  the 

tajpment,  and    promising  no  high  French  ;  but  they  hare  prevented 
clory,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;    the  subjugation  of  thefr  country  ;. 

but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  he  and  have  retarded  if  they  have  not 

never  before  has  been  absent  from  .  actually  frustrated  the  schemes  of 

the  scene  of  danger  and  warfare.  Bonaparte.     They  have  as  much 

If  then  we  recal  to  mind  the  pre-  gone   bxryond    the    predictions,  cf 

dictions  which  were  indulged  in  at  tliose  who  foretold  that  they  would 

the  commencement  o5f  ilie  Spanish  not  fight  because  they  had  nothing- 

revolution,  and  compare  them  with  %  to  fight  for,  as  the  present  state  of 

the  present  posture  of  affairs  fn"  the  the  Spanish  armies  has  disappoint- 

Peninsula,  we  shall  find  that  neither  ed  the  expectation  of  tliose  who  aix- 

party  were  correct  in  their  conjee-  gured  their  org-anization  and  conse- 

tures.     Spain  has   not  been    sub-  queni   victories   long-  before   this 

dued,    neitker   have    the    French  period. 

anhies  been  driven  beyond  the  Py-  15y  comparing  the  actual  state  of 
fennees.  The  Spaniards  have  not  the  Peninsula,  at  the  commence- 
produced  those  great  men,cr  orga-  ment  of  the  year  1810^  with  that  in 
nized  tliose  powerful  and  well-dis-  which  it  has  been  placed  almost 
ciplined  armies,  which  those  who  at  any  time  since  the  revolution  l>c- 
were  sanguine  in  their  predfctions  gan,  we  shall  iiiid  grotmd  for  he- 
anticipated  ;  and  to  which  they  Ircving  that  tlie  final  and  permanent 
principally  looked  forward  for  the  conquest  of  it  is  still  far  distant,  if  it 
eJtpuTsion  of  the  French.  If  we  be  at  all  practkable ;  ihat;if  it  ever 
compare  them  in  tlicsc  respects  be  achieved,  it  will  be  the  conquest 
with  the  French  at  the  beginning  of  of  a  country  rendered  desolate  and 
their  revolution,  we  shall  perceive  almo<it  stripped  of  its  inh;tbitants ; 
a  very  wonderful  difference : — In  and  that  the  brother  of  Bonaparte 
France,  genius  and  talents,  politi-  will  rejgn  king  of  Spain— ^lot  king  * 
cal  and  military,  hprang  up  in  all  of  tiie  Spanish  nation.  On  ^hf 
parts,  and  from  among  aH  ranks  of  other  hafld,  it  is  diiikuit  to  foresee, 
tnetii  and  plans  for  defence  ^and  from  contemplating  the  plans  of 
conquest  were  loomed,  not  more  the  Spanish  government,  so  detr- 
gigantic  in  their  structure  tJian  cient  in  wisdom  and  utility ;  and 
complete  and  successful  in  their  the  .little  progress  made  by  the 
Execution.  In  a  very  few  year?  the  Spanish  armies  in  military  habits 
French  armies  had  established  a  <^r  skill,  by  what  means  the  French 
just  claim  to  an  equality  at  lea-it  can  be  totally  expelled  from  the 
with  the  most  rendwned  troops  of  Peninsula.  -  Bonaparte  may  indeed 
the  continent.  In  Spain  no  talent,  be  tired  of  the  attempt :— -he  may 
either  political  or  military,  has  hi-  give  it  up  as  hopeless ; — ^he  may  no 
tfaeTto  be^  produced  ;  and  their  longer  be  able  to  supply  the  neces* 
armies  are  as,  far  distant  in  point  of  sary  means  of  troops  and  money  ; 
itisciplihe,  skil)>  or  courage^  from  and  hence  he  may  withdraw  his 

armies^ 
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armies.:  but  unless  he  do  this,  \ve  the  greater  part  of  them  took  flight 
jcannot  perceive  how  the  Spaniards,  'the  moment  the  insurrectiOQ  cqm- 
f)T  more  properly  and  justly  speak-  mcnccd,  and  thus  escaped  the  venge- 
iiig  the  Spanish  government,  act-  ance  of  the  people. 
ing  in  the  matincr  it  has  hidierto  The  grand  object  of  the  French 
iione,  will  be  able  to  rescue  tbcir  after  gaming  possession  of  Cordova 
country  from  the  presence  of  t)ie  and  Seville  was  Cadiz ;  towards  it 
French  arinies.  If  Spain  is  uJti-  ^  they  hastened  by  forced  marches ; 
matcly  freed  completely  and  per-  ^  but  fortunately 'it  was  saved  by  the 
manently  from  them,  it  \\yll  be  the  *  alacrity  and  generalship  of  the 
v?ork  of  tlie  people,  not  of  the  go-  duke  of  Albuquerque.  At  the 
vernment  such  as  it  is  now ;  and  ir  head  of  11,000  men,  whom  he  had 
M'ill  give" a  grand  and  Inspiriting  collected  and  saved  from  the  wreck 
lesson  how  much  can  be  Jcuie  even  of  Areisaga's  army,  he  entered  the 
by  a  nation  who,  in  repelling  the'  isle  of  l^eon,  «nd  thus  rendered  it 
invading  foe,  want  the,  noWest  and  impossible  for  the  French  to  take 
most  powerful  motive — the  expe-  Cadiz,  unless  bj  the  very  tedious 
rience  and  the  love  of  liberty.  and  uncertain  method  of  blockade. 
In  our  last  volume  we  mentioned  The  situation  of  this  place  is  sucht 
die  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  that  whoever  are  masters  at  sea  can 
principal  Spanish  army  under  the  protect  iffrom  the  most  forinida* 
command  of  Areisaga  :  their  dc-  ble  attacks  by  land.  We  had  long 
ieat  was  as  disgrace] ul  and  disas-  kept  a  large  navUl  force  off  the  har- 
trous  as  any  diat  has  occurred  since  hour;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascer- 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  tarined  that  the  French  were  ad- 
formed  the  only  defence  of  the  vancing  against  the  city,  the  Eng* 
southern  part  of  die  Peninsuln,  lish  admiral  placed  his  ships  in  sttch 
'  ^nd  occupied  the  strong  passes  of  a  manner  as  to  protect  it  from  im- 
xhc  Sierra  Morena;  of  course^  after  mediate  capture,  and  at  the  same 
their  dispersion^  no  obstacle  lav  in  time  recommended  that  such  of  the 
the  way  of  the  .French  proceeding  batteries  as  commanded  the  har- 
to  Cvidova  or  Seville^  The  inha-  hour,  and  were  within  the  reach 
bitants  of  this  part  of  Spain,  trust-  and  the  power  of  the  French, 
•ing  to  the  strong  position  which  should  be  destroyed.  Both  the 
their  army  occupied,  were  thunder-  Spanish  governor  and  the  people 
struck  when  they  heard  that  it  was  very  willingly  acceded  to  the  re- 
defeated  ;  that  the  French  had  quest;  and  die  works  were  accord- 
crossed  the  Sierra  Moren  i,  and  ingly  demolished, 
were  .on  fuU  march  towards  Cor-  In  order  that  nothing  might 
dova  and  Seville.  The  populace  be  wanting  on  the  part  oTthe  Bri- 
ef every  country  are  naturally  dis-  tish  government,  which  might  con- 
posed  lo  suspect  treachery  when-  tribute  towards  the  protecdon  and 
ever  misfortune  ocairs:  it  is  rot  safety  of  this  moet  important  place, 
to  be  wondered  at  theiefore  that  €evera'l  regiments  were  sent  over 
^e  people  of  the.  soudi  of  Spain,  from  this  country ;  and  the  fortifi- 
under  these  circiini stances,  thought  cations  were,  under  the  superinten- 
"ihemselves  betta/ed,  and  regarded  dance  of  British  engineers,  put  in 
the  supreme  junta  at  Seville  as  the  the  best  condidon.'  At  6rs%  ibc 
.ca*ise  of  their  misfortune.  Against  French  seem  to  have  been  very 
f,kem  the\r  fury  was  dtrected;  but  sanguine  in  dieir  hopes  of  gaining 
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possession  of  the  place;  they  began 
to  erect  very  strong  and  formida- 
ble works,  ■  and  carried  on  their 
operations  on  a  large  scale,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  a  progressive  and 
regular  manner.  Their  expecta- 
tions were  probably  confirmed  and 
raised  by  the  result  of  their  first 
enterprise.  Before  they  could  ex- 
pect to  injure  or  even  to  reach  Ca- 
diz itself  with  their  batteries,  it 
was  necessary  to  silence  or  to  gain 
possession  of  Fort  Matagorda. 
This  fort  was  in  a  very  weak  and 
defenceless  state;  and  as  there  had 
not  been  time  or  opportunity  to  re- 
pair and  render  it  more  tenable,  no 
-'more  than  about  200  men  were  put 
into  it.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2lst  of  April. the  enemy  opened 
their  fire  upon  the  gun-bjoats  that 
were  stationed  near  tlie  fort,  and 
compelled  them  to  abandon  their 
position:  immediately  afterwards 
tliey  opened  a  heavy  and  destruc- 
tive fire  against  the  fort  Itself  from 
six  diflFcrent*  batteries.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  a  large  breach  in 
the  escarp  of  the'  rampart  v.-as  ef- 
fected, and  the  magazine  was  com- 
pletely laid  open.  In  this  st:iie  the 
small  garrison  were  able  to  bring 
only  seven  guns  to  bear  against  the 
enemy  :  with  these,  however,  they 
silenced  one  of  the  bat^exies.  In 
the  course  of  the>6econd  day's  at- 
tack the ,  fort  became  a  complete 
ruin-;  and  it  was  consequently  eva- 
cuated by  order  of  general  Graham, 
the  British  commander  in  Cadiz. 

The  enemy, however,  reaped  little 
benefit  from  this  success;  and  the 
history  of  the  siege  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  yqar  may  be  told  in 
a  few  words.  The  besieging  army 
was  under  the  command  of  Victor, 
who  found  himself  exposed  to  all 
the  difficulties  that  have  beset  the 
French  armies  since  they  entered 
Spain,  increased  in  t^is  case  by  the 


peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  situated.  Having  to  conduct 
the  siege  -of  a .  place  naturally  of 
considerable  strength,  and  which 
was  defended  in  a  great  measure 
by  British  ships,  he  required  a  re- 
gular and  full  supply  of  every 
thing  necessary  for  such  an  under* 
taking:  but  he  found  frequently 
that  his  force  and  his  attention  were 
called  off  by  the  hostile  disposition 
and  operations'  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  s^jrrounded  him  on  all  sides ; 
while  his  distance  from  France  ren- "" 
dered  it  almost  impossible  to  pro* 
cure  in  sufficient  abundance,  either 
the  common  and  regular  supplies 
which  his  army  required,  or  the 
particular  supplies  which  the  si^ge 
demanded.  Hence,  at  on^  period, 
the  enemy  appeared  almost  to  have  . 
abandoned  the  attempt.  Shortly 
afterwards  they  would  resume  the 
coiistruction  of  their  batteries,  or 
throw  a  few  harmless  shells  into  the 
town.  It  would  have  been  in  vain 
through  the  whole  of  their  opera* 
tions  against.  Cadiz,  durirfg  the 
year  1810,  to  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  or  detect  the  smallest  portion 
of  that  activity,  promptitude,  vand 
vigour,  by  which  all  the  military 
proceedings  of  the  French  •  were 
disiinguisHcd  prior  to  the  period  of 
their  entrance  into  the  Peninsula. 

The  aflPairs  in  Portugal  in  1810 
were  much  more  important  than 
those  in  Spain:  they  were  not  only 
more  important  in  tliemselves,  but, 
as  previous  and  preparatory  to 
what  we  shall  have  to  record  in 
our  next  volume,  they  are  iincom- 
monly  interesting. 

When  the  revolution  in  the  Pen- 
insula first  broke  out,  few  persons 
txirned  their  conjectures  or  their 
hopes  on  the  Portuguese.  Nothing 
was  expected  frfem  them  if  the 
Spaniards  were  unsuccessful:  both, 
^he  character  of  the  people  and  \he 
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comparHtively    small    extent    and  Besides  the  force  which  general . 

nature  of  their  country  seemed  to  Beresford    h  id   under*  him,     lord 

forbid  the  indulgence  of  such  an  Wellington  had  incorporated  with 

idea.     One  thing,  however,  was  in  his  army  a  considerable  number  of 

their  favour:  having  been  long  the  Portuguese  troops,     tjis  lordship 

allies  of  the  English,  ihey  did  not  when  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 

look  upon  them  with  such  averted  retreating,  after  the  battle  of  Tala- 

eyes  as  the  Spaniards  did;  having  vera,  se^ms  to  have  given  up  all 

frequently  received  military  assist-  idea  of  advancing  into  Spain,  and 

ance  from  them,  they  did  not  ob-  to  have  determined  to  direct  and 

ject  to  it  now.     Besides,  the  regent  confine  his  operations  tathe  defence 

of  Portugal,  having  been  conveyed  of  Portugal.     To  attain  and  secure 

to   his  transatlantic  dominions  by  this  great  object,  he  formed  a  plaa 

the  British,  had,  as  it  were,  left  his  which,    though   it  was  n9t  com- 

Eurdpean    territories   under   their  pletely  developed,  nor  productive 

care:  they  could,  therefore,  with  of     the     beneficial    consequences 

more  propriety,    as  well  as  with  which  he  expCjCted  from  it  till  the 

more  eflFect,  direct  the  councils  and  beginning  of  1811,  it  is  necessary 

the  plans  of  the  Portuguese  go-  to  explam  here,  in  order ,  that  his 

vernnient.     While,   therefore,   the  movements  during  1$}10  may  be 

British  cabinet  were  unable  to  in-  understood  and  justly  appreciated, 

fuse  wisdom  or  vigour  into  the  su-  As   the  force  which  this  country' 

preme   or  the  inierior   juntas   of  could  send  into  the  Peninsula  was 

Spain,    they  directed  the  Portu-  necessarily    small   4n    comparison 

fuese, government  as  they  pleased,  with  the  immense  arnyes  of  France, 

Vhile  the  British  soldiers,  instead  and  as  the  Portuguese  troops  could 

of   receiving   assistance  from   the  not  at  first  be  expected  to  be  able 

Spanish  armies,  had,  in  more  than  to'  equal  the  British, ^k  was  expe- 

©ne  instance,    been  compelled  to  dient  to   defend -Portugal  in  that 

fight  their  battles  in  their  presence,  paiticular  spot  where  inequality  of 

but  without  their  assistance;   and  numbers  would  be  compensated  by 

while   tlic  repcared  defeat  of    ihe  local  and  artificial  strength,    and 

Spanish  troops  when  by  themselves,  where  the  means  of  supplying  atid 

aivd   the  constant  victories  of  the  increasing  his  force  would  be  easy 

British,  unsupported  as  they  weie,  to  the  British,  general,  and  proper* 

failed  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  tionably    difficult    to    the  enemy, 

tfie  Spanish  government  to  the  plan  I^ord  Wellington,  either  from  his 

of  placing  English  officers  at  the  own  o1)seivation  or  from  what  is 

head  of  their  armies;   the  Portu-  known  to  have  been  the  plan  and 

guese  government  readily  acceded  ^  intention  of  Junot,  if  the  convention 

to  the  plan;  and  by  the  unremitted  of  Cintra  had  not  taken  place,  re* 

a.ttention  of  marshal  Beresford,  in  solved  to  mslke  his  stand  at  Torres 

the  course  of  a  few  months  the  Por-  Vedras,  widiin  a  short  distance  of 

tuguese    soldiers  were  worthy  of  Lisbon.     In    this    position    every 

fighting  by  the  side  of  Britons,  and  thing  would  be  favourable  to.him, 

had  gained   and  displayed  much  and  adverse  to  the  enemy:  it  could 

more  discipline,  skill,  and  courage,  be  made  so  strong  as  to  be  absolute- 

than  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  ly  impregnable :  lying  near  the  Ta- 

after  the  experience  of  nearly  three  gus^  lord  Wellington  could  receiy* 

years.          >  reinforcements  or  supplies  readily 
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from  England ;  and  if  it  should  hap- 

{>en  that  he/ was  driven   from  his 
inesy  or  foutid  it  prudent  to  aban- 
don them,  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
vrould  enable  him  to  embark  his 
army  in  a  short  space  of  time  and 
with  little  difficulty.     On  the  other 
handf   the  French  general  in   tlije 
neighbourhood  of  Lisbon  would  be 
in  uie  very  heart  of  a  hostile  coun- 
try,   neither  disposed  nor  able  (o 
supply  his  army;  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  war  in  tlie  Peninsula,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  procure  tlie  supplies 
from  any.great  d i stance.     I  n  order, 
however,  to  make  his  defence  of 
the  lines,  of  Torres  Vedras  more  ef- 
fectual and  secure;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  render  the  situation  of  the 
Fretkch,  if  they  shduld  advance  to 
Lisb6n,  more  difficult  and  de5^pe- 
rate,  lord  Wellington  determined 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  enemv 
as  long  as  he  could  without  hazard- 
ing a  general  engagement.    If  he 
could    prevent  «ie    French  from 
reaching  'Torres  Vedras   till   tlie 
close  Of  tlie  year, 'he  would  gain 
time  to  perfect  the  discipline  and  to 
exercise  the  couraee  of  the  Portu- 
guese troops;  while  at  that  season 
me  difficulties  of  the  enemy  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Lisbon*  would  be  greatly 
increased,  aT\d  tlieir  retreat,  if  they 
should  resolve  on  a  retreat,  would 
be  almost  as  hazardous  as  their 
continuance.     In  consequence  and 
furtherance  of  this  scheme,    lord 
Wellington  with  his  combined  ar- 
my of  British,  Spaniards,  and  Por- 
tuguese,   advanced    at   the   com- 
mencement  of  the  summer  to  the 
north-eastern  frontiers  of  the  Pen- 
insula*    His  force  consisted  at  this 
time  of  about  30,000  British^  and 
nearly    double    that    number   of 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 

Bonaparte  on  his  part  was  evi- 
dently preparing  to  ndake  a  more 


powerful  effort  to  put  an  end  iq 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula  than  he 
had  ever  done  since  he    himsrlf 
advanced  into  it.    Massena  was  de- 
spatched from  Paris  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  composed 
of  the  divisions  of  Soult  and  Ney, 
and  of  large  reinforcements  brought 
from  other    parts  of   Spain    and 
from  France.     A  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  army  consisted  of  Ger- 
mans and  Italians,  who,  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Bonftparte  only  l^y  dreiid 
or  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  ^eize4 
,  every  opportunity  of  deserting  in  a 
country  which  wq,s  already  stripped 
of  every  thing  valuable,  and  which 
held  out  nothing  but  a  protracted 
and  arduous  warfare.    The  army 
of  Massena  has  been  differently  es- 
timated; he  himself,  in  a  procla* 
mation   he    is^ed  to  the  Porta* 
guese,  soon  after  he  took  the  com« 
mand  of  ir,  rated  it  at  upwards  of 
100,000  men;  but  most  probably 
when  he  advanced   into  Portugal 
it  xlld  not  exceed  70,000. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  the  po- 
sitions of  the  hostile  armies  were 
as  follow :  A  sn^all  I^rench  corps 
was  posted  before  Badajos,  on  th^ 
south-eastern  frontier  of  Portugal^ 
^his  was  watched  by  the  Spanish 
army  of  Romana,  consisting  of 
9000  men,  and  hj  general  rlil| 
with  about  5000.  The  grand  ar- 
my  of  tlie  French,  under  Massena^ 
was  posted' before  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
which  place  he  determined  to  take 
before  advancing  into  Portugal, 
The  Englisii  army  under  lord  Wel- 
lington was  at  the  same  time  at  Al- 
verche,  three  leagues  in  front  of  Ce- 
lerrco.  It  was  in  five  divisions;— the 
5th  division  was  denominated  light, 
and  consisted  of  three  English  regi- 
.  ments  and  two  rcgiiiients  of  Por- 
^tuguese  ca^adores,  or  marksmen.' 
Each  division  had  attached  to  it 
some  Portuguese  regimentsi  with 
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one  or  two  Englfsb  officers  m  them ; 
aiid  in  such  excellent  order  in  point 
of  di^ipline,  that  it  was  reasonably 
expected  they  would  not  disgrace 
-their  companions  iii  arms^ 

The  first  division  of  the  army, 
under  general  Spencer,  was  at  Ce* 
lerico:— rthe  2d,  under  general 
Hill,  at  Portalegre :— the  8d^  with 
general  Cole,  was  cantoned  at 
Guarda: — the  4th,  under  general 
Picton,  wAs  at  Pinhel : — ^and  the 
light  division,  under  general  Craw- 
ford, was  advanced  close  up  to  the 
French  army  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Massena  carried  on  tlie  siege  of 
Ciudnd  Rodrigo  with  great  acti-^ 
vity ;  at  the  same  time  (&tng  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  tempt  or 
provoke  lord  Wellington  to  advance 
and  hazard  a  genera]  engagement  for 
.the  relief  of  me  place  :  but  his  lord- 
ship was  immoveable:  he  did  every 
thing  he  could  to  protract  the  siege, 
or  to  relieve  or  assist  the  besieged, 
^ort  of  exposing  his  army  to  a 
general  battle,  and  thus  departing 
from  t^e  plan  he  had  laid  down. 
The  garrison'  defended  themselves 
with  great  bravery;  and  did  not 
surrender  rill  the  fortress  was  no 
longer  defensible.  As  soon  as  the 
French  general  had  taken  Ciudad 
Rodrigo^  he  advanced  to  the  siege 
of  Almeida;  lord  Wellington  slow- 
ly retiring  before  him,  and  occa- 
sionally opposing  his  progress.  This 
necessarily  gave  rise  to  several  partial 
actions;  in  ail  of  which,  particu- 
larly in  one,  where  general  Craw- 
ford was  engaged,  the  British 
troops  proved  tiieir  great  superi- 
ority to  tlie  enemy. 

Almeida,  either  from  treachery 
or  from  the  accident  of  on«i  of  its 
xoagazines  having  blown  up,  did 
not  ofi«r  such  a  brave  or  protracted 
resistance  as  was  expected,  or  as  it 
Was  deemed  capable  of  nsaking. 
CThe   consequence   of  its  capture 


was,  that  Massena  advanced  'ftuv 
ther  into  Portugal;  and  lord  Wel- 
lington slowly,  (retired  before,  him  J 
taking  the  road  by  Coimbra.  Ht$ 
lordship  had  well  considered  every 
part  of  the  country  where  he  could 
make  a  stand,  in  such  a  manner  t% 
to  harass  and  retard  the.  enemy^ 
without  the  risk  of  being  forced  to 
a  general  engagement.  He  thus 
hoped  at  the  same  time  to  draw 
the  enemy  further  from  their  sup- 
plies, into  the  heart  of  a  hostile  coun- 
try ;  and  to  weaken  him  by  partial 
Actions  as  he  advanced ;  while  he 
himself  was  falling  back  on  hiis 
supplies  and  reiniorcements.  In 
order  that  the  French  might  derive 
as  little  as  possible  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  countrv,  lord  Wei- 
lington  issued  a  proclamation,  call- 
ing upon  the  Portuguese  to  resist 
the  invaders,  and  to  obstruct  as 
much  as  possible  their  advance  into 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  by 
removing  out  of  their  reach  every 
thing  that  might  contribute  to 
their  subsistence  or  to  facilitate* 
their  progress. 

After  uie  fall  of  Almeida,  lord 
Wellington  continued  his  retreat 
to  the  hft  of  the  Mondego  river ; 
but  having  thought  it  practicable 
to  protect  Coimbra,  and  by  the  same 
movement  to  perplex  and  retard 
the  enemy,  he  again  crossed  the 
Mondego,  and  took  up  his  position 
on  the  Sierra  de  Busaco.  This 
Sierra  is  a  high  ridge,  which  ex- 
tends from  tiie  Mondego  in  a  north- 
erly direction  ai)out  eight  miles, 
l^ie  enemy  attacked  tliis  position 
on  the  27th  of  September,  with  two 
corps  under  Ney  and  Regnier ;  the 
one  advancing  against  the  right, 
and  the  other  against  the  left  of 
the  highest  ^oint  of  the  Sierra. 
The  division  under  Ney  readied 
the  summit ;  but  they  were  instant- 
ly driven  doi^  agAi%  with  im- 
mense 
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mense  slaughter,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  by  the  88th  and  45th, 
British  regiments  and  the  8th  Por- 
tuguese.    The  6th    corps  of   the 
enemy,  in  three  divisions,  endea- 
voured at  the  same  time  to  gain 
the  summit  on  the  left  of  the  Bri- 
tish army.  Only  one  division  made 
any  progress  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  their  object,  and  it  was 
immediately    driven     down    with 
great  loss  by  a  body  of  our  troops, 
consisting  of  three  BricisKand  one 
Portuguese  regiments  :  the  second 
division  of  the  6th  corps  was  re- 
pulsed principally  by  a  brigade  of 
Portuguese  reserve :  die  third  divi- 
sion appears  not   to  have  met  with 
even  a  partial  and  temporary  success. 
The  enemy  were   thus  repulsed 
with  very-great  loss  in  their  attempt 
to  drive  us  from  the  Sierra  de  Bu- 
saco,   and  thus  to  open  a  passage 
for  his  further,  advance  into  Por- 
tugal: but  he  accomplished  by  a 
manoeuvre  what  he  could  not  effect 
by  force.     On  the  evening  of  the 
'28th,    lord  Wellington    observed 
.  the  French  army  withdrawing  from 
their  position,  and  silently  creeping 
-round  the  northern   edge  i;f  the 
Sierra:  they  had  already  reached 
Avelans,  on  the  high-road  to  Coim- 
bra,  two   days  after  the   engage- 
ment.    The   British  general  .had 
foreseen  this,  and  had  given  orders 
to  colonel  Traitt,  who  comnjanded 
th^  Portuguese  militia,  to  occupy 
Sardao,  in  order  to  prevent  it :  but 
from  some  cause,  not  w^U  explain- 
ed, colonel  Trant  Jiad  gone  round 
by  Oporto.     In  this  situation,  lord 
.  Wellmgton,    in  order  to  prevent 
his  army  from  being  cut  oflF  from 
Coimbra,  or  from  being  compelled 
to  a  general  action  Cn  less  favour- 
able ground^  was  under  the  neces- 
liity  of  quitting  Busaco,  and  retreat- 
again  to  the  \eR  bank  of  the 


ing  a^am 
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French  general  in  this  attack  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand,  or  to  explain, 
consistently  with  (lis  known  and  ac* 
knowled^ed  talents:  he  made  a 
desperate  attack  on  troops  posted 
on  a  lofty  and  strong  eminence, 
for  the  purpose  of  accomulishing 
that  which  it  appears  mignt  have 
been  effected  with  less  trouble 
and  no  loss  by  the  movement  he 
afterwards  made. 

Massena  appears  to  have  been 
so  perfectly  convinced  diat  the  re- 
treat of  lord  Wellington  was  for 
the  purpose  of  embarl^ing  at  1a»- 
bon;  and  that  his  sole  object  ought 
to  be  immediate  and  clo^e  yirsuit, 
that  he  abandoned  his  wounded  at 
Coimbra,  widi  little  or  no  protec- 
tion ;  and  advanced  without  wait- 
ing to  form  and  establish  regular 
magazines.  This  conduct  too  ap-^ 
pears'  unaccountable :  Massena 
must  have  known  of  the  strong 
position  of  Torres  Vedras,  whic£ 
Junot  had  meant  to  have  occu- 
pied, if  the  convention  of  Cintra 
had  not  taken  place.  He  had  been 
sufficienriy  long  in  Portugal  to 
have  had  personal  experience  of 
the  hosdlity  of  the  Portuguese  na- 
tion ;  and  that,  through  tnis  hosti- 
lity, he  would  not  only  be  unable 
to  draw  much  from  die  countty, 
but  that  his  supplies  and  reinforce* 
ments  coming  from  Spain  would 
be  liable  to  interrupdon  and  cap- 
ture. The  season  of  the  year  too 
was  adverse  tp  him  and  favourable 
to  lord  Wellington ;  he  could  not 
bring  up  his  heavy  ardllery,  and 
therefore  could  not  attack  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras:  while  on  the 
other  hand,  if,  on  his  advance  to 
Lisbon,  he  found  the  position 
of  lord  Wellington  impregnable* 
he  must  continue  there.'  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and 
rainy  season,  his  army  exposed  to 
sickness  knd  desertion»  and  at  a  di- 
,  stance 
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Stance  from  supply  or  assistance. 
The  only  mode  of  accounting  for 
Massena's  advance  towards  Lis- 
bon, under  these  circumstances,  is 
by  supposing  that  he  thought  it 
possible  lord  Wellington  meant  to 
abandon  Portugal;  and  that  he 
was  driven  on, .  in  some  measure, 
contrary  to  his  own  judgement, by 
the  taunting  letters  which  it  is 
known  he  received  from  Bonaparte ; 
accusing  him  of  delay  andunwill- 
ingncsji  to  iight ;  and  calling  upon 
him  to  drive  the  English  army,  ,so 
inferior  to  his  own,  out  of  Poftu- 

As  soon  as  Massena  advanced . 
pear  enough  to  Torres  Vedras  to 
reconnoitre  the  British  lines,  he' 
must  have  been  convinced  that  he 
could  not  attack  them  with  the 
least  prospect  of  success.  They 
were  naturally  very  strong;  and 
labour  and  art  had  been  brought 
to  assist  their  natural  strength. 
The  line  extended  from  Alhandra 
on  the  right  to  Mafra  on  the  left, 
forming  a  distance  of  about  thirty- 
five  miles,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the 
sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tagus.  - 
^  This  line  is  protected  by  nature 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  through 
which  thefe  are  four  roads  to  Lis- 
bon, formed  by  a  hollow  space  be- 
tween the  mountains,  by  which 
they  kre  completely  commanded, 
and  on  which  have  been  erected  a 
long  range  of  batteries.  *'  Besides, 
in  many  places  the  roads  were  un- 
dermined, and  trains  laid.  The 
British  army,  which  occupied  these 
lines,,  was  divided  into  four  bodies ; 
each  guarding  one  of  the  passes  of 
the  mountains.  It  consisted  of 
S5,000  fighting'  men ;  besides 
^25,000  regular  Portuguese  troops ; 
40,000  muitia  of  that,  nation,  and 
about  10,000  Spaniards.  The 
French  army  could  not,  when  they 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Torres  Ve- 


dras, consist  of  more  than  60,000 
men,  harassed,  fatigued,  much 
straitened  for  provisions,  and 
many  sick.  The  Germans  and 
Italians  were  continually  deserting; 
and  the  foraging  parties  were  daily 
cut  off  either  by  the  armed  peasan- 
try, 6r  by  the  Portuguese  militia  ia 
their  rear  under  the  command  of 
Trant  and  Silviera. 

When  the^e  circumstances  were 
known  in  England,  the  destruction 
of  Massena's  army  was  regarded  z^ 
inevitable;  and  the  period  was 
eagerly  anticipated,  when  want  of 
provisions  would  compel  him  either 
to  attack  the  British  .lines,  or  to  ' 
commence  his  retreat.  Either  it 
was  supposed  must  be  fata).  It 
was  indeed  possible,  that  he  might 
receive  supplies  and  reinforcements 
from  Spain ;  but  the  state  of  the 
roads,  die  season  of  the  year,  and 
above  all  the  continued  hostility  of 
the  people,  rendered  their  arrival 
very  doubtful.  It  was  known  that 
he  could  not  for  many  weeks  con- 
vey intelligence  to  Paris  of  the 
battle  of  Bus^co;  and  that  the 
messengers  he  employed  on  this 
and  other  occasions,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  guarding  through 
Portugal  with  a  large  body  of 
..troops.  Besides,  it  was  not  easy 
to  conjecture  from  what  quarter 
he  could  derive  reinforcements  or 
supplies:  the  French  armies  were 
scarcely  equal  to  the  difficulties  and 
opposition  they  met  witli  in  every 
part  of  tbe  Peninsula. 

Massena,  however^  contrary  to 
die  expectation  of  the  British  na^ 
tion,  and  contrary  it  would  seem  to 
the  expectation  and  conjectures  of 
lord  Wellington,  kept  his^  position 
in  front  of  Torres  Vedras  long  af- 
ter his  arfny  was  skid  to  be  literally 
and  actually  starving.  At  length, 
on  the'  14th  of  November  he  left  his 
position :   on  the  morning  of  the 

following 
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followine  day  the  allieJ'army  broke 
up  and  followed  the  march  of  the 
enemy,  firmly  hoping  that  i,he  time 
was  now  anived  for  his  destruc- 
tipn*  Masscna  retreated  to  Sauta- 
rem,  where  he  made  a  staiid ;  and 
when  the  new  position  he  took  up 
there  was  e;camtned,  it  was  found 
■  to  be  so  strong  by  nature  and  art. 


tliat  it  would  have  been  madness 
to  have,  attaciced  him  in  it.  Lord 
Wellington  therefore .  contented 
himself  with  fixing  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Cartaxp,  and  watching  the 
further  movements  and  operations 
of  the  French ;  and  in  these  posi- 
tioiis  the  two  armies  remained  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  -XIX. 

Spanish  jlJah's—rWeahmss  of  the  Supremi  Junta — Lord  WdlfsLy^s  Re* 
monitrofice  on  their  Procixiiingi — recommend^  the  early  Meeting  of  the 
Cortes — IvstructioKS  for  choosing  the  Cortes — thetr  Meetings  and  Proceed' 
ings  on  the  Liberty  ofthePn^s — Decree  on  that  Subject-^Remarhf  on  itr^ 
Proceedings  of  the  Cortes  on  Spanish  'America — N^e*w  Regency  appointed-^ 
Marquis  del  Palacjo  refitset  the  Oallj — P/-oce.tding^  of  the  Cgrtes  qn'  that 
Subject — Afairs  of  the  Spanish  Colonic^. 

r 

IN  determining  the  probable  issue  ber  or  thip  energy  of  the  opponents 
of  the  contest  in  Spain,  so  far  of  the  French.  Some,  however,  of 
as  it  depends  upon  the  Spaniards  tlie  middling  ranks  in  Spain,  men 
themselves,  perhaps  a  cool  and  neither  sunk  into  ignorance,  super- 
comprehensive,  view  of  what  has  stition,x)r  habits  of  slavery,  like  tlie 
actually  taken  place  would  le^^d  mass  of  the  people,  nor,  like  the 
us  to  this  conclusion:  ThiC  while  higher  classes,  afraid  of  making 
the  disposition  and  the  exertions  of  use  of  that  mass  to  expel  theif  in- 
the  people  continue  to  be  such  as  vaders,  would  undoubtedly  come 
they  hftve  hitherto  been,  Bonaparte  forward  with  more  zeal  and  effect, 
will  hot  be  able  to  gain  possession  if  what  they  deem  abuses  and  im- 
of  the  Peninsula ;  but  that,  on  the  perfections  in  the  laws  and  consti- 
Cther  hand,  while  the  Spanish  go-  tution  yvere  abolished.  But  the 
vemment,  and  the  Spanish  leading  great  advantage  which  would  be 
men,  both  in  council  and  in  i|rar,  derived  from  a  wise  and  efficient 
/continue  to  act  as  they  have  hither-  government  (to  which  revplutioA- 
to  done»  the  French  armies  will,  ary  Spain  has  hitherto  been  a  stran- 
not  be  driven  completely  and  per-  ger)  would  be,  tlnu  the  mass  6f  the 
manently  beyond  the  Pyrennees,  people,  such  as  they  are,  inveterate 
We  by  no  means  think  tlj^t  the  against  the  French,  not;  perhaps 
Spanish  provisional  government,  from  the  purest  or  most  enlight- 
by  abolisliing  what  in  thi^  co;intry  ened  motives^  would  be  directed 
would  be  deemed  intolerable  bard-  and  enabled  to  use  their  efforts  to 
ships,  and  certain  proofs  of  slayery,  the  best  advantage.  System  would 
vp.uld  materially  increase  the  num*  be  given  to  their  operations;  and 

'    cpnsequeiitly 
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consequently  they  would  teminate 
in  e^Fects  more  permanently  and 
generally  beneficial  to  the  comfnon 
cause  than  they,  have  yet  done. 
^hc  armies,  however,  would  reap 
the  greatest  advantage  from  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  character  of  the 
provisional  government :  they 
i^ould  gain  more  discipline,  be 
better  officered,  and  gradually  ad- 
vance to  an  equality  in  point  of 
courage  and  success  with  tlie  troops 
of  France.  - 

It  was  an  extremely  difficult  and 
delicate  thing  for  the  British  go- 
vernment to  interfere  in  the  or- 
^niKation  or  the  principles  of  the 
Spanish  government.  As  there 
cc>uld  be  no  doubt  of  our  well- 
wishes  and  zeal  for  the  cause  in 
which  the  Peninsula  was  engaged, 
tiiere  could  be  no  impropriety  in 
suggesting  such  alterations  in  the 
mode  of  coi>ducting  the  war,  as 
our  cabinet  thought  would  be  be- 
neficial. We  might  perhaps  even 
go  further:  and  ir  we  could  fully 
and  satisfactorily  trace  the  want 
of  success  in  the  Spanish  armies 
to  radical  defects  ifl  the  govem- 
jnent;  we  did  not  go  beyond  pro- 
priety in  pointing  out  the  causes 
and  requesting  that  they  should  be 
reitioved.  But  merely  as  allied, — 
and  while  only  tlie  common  cause 
'W'ds  suffering,  it  was  scarcely  proper 
that  we  should  atld  remonstmVice 
to  ouc  advice:  when,  however,  the 
defects  in  the  organization  of  the 
Spanish  armies  led  our  troops  into 
danger,  or  snatched  away  the  fruits 
of  that  victory  which  British  valour 
and  skiU had  gained;  and  when  that 
defective  organi:£ation  could  be  di<. 
Stinctly  traced  to  the  government,  we 
v*ere  perfectly  justified  in  adding 
remonstrance  to  advice;  and  in 
pointing  out  those  defects,  upon  the 
removal  of  which  oar  future  co- 
operation entirely  (depended. 


The  marquis  of  Wellesley,  there- 
fore, while  he  was  ambassador  at 
Seville,  considered  it  as  h»  duty  to 
write  an  official  letter  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  supreme  junta,  repeat- 
ing what  he  had  frequently  be- 
fore urged,  on   "  die  necessity  of 
strengthening  and  amending    the 
frame    of    the    government,     by 
concentrating  the  executive  power 
in  a  more  compact  form,  and  by 
resting  that  power  on  the  direct 
support  of  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  nation,  and  on  the  immeUiate 
aid  of  a  due  representation  of  the  se- 
verlal  states  of  the  realm.  "     He  re- 
marks that  he  had  also  pointed  out 
the   causes    which    iiad    rendered 
vain  and  fruitless  the  efforts  of  the 
British  in  the  la&t  campaign ;  and 
the  ojily  practicable  means  of  ena- 
bling Spain  to  derive   and  enjoy 
that  species  of  assistance  which  she 
most  anxiously  desired.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  representation,  the 
supreme  central  junta  determined  • 
to  delegate  the  military  branch  of 
the  executive  power  to  a  copmittee 
of  seven  of  its  members.      Lord 
Wellesley  very  justly  reniarks  upon 
tliis  proposed  arrangement,  that  it 
would    be   weakening    instead  of 
concentrating   and     strengthening 
the  executive  power ;  that  it  would 
take  away  activity  and  vigour  from 
what  already  was  deficient  in  these 
qualities.      Its  effects  upon  the  or- 
ganization and  success  of  the  ar- 
mies would  be  prejudicial ;    they 
had  failed,  because  there  was  no    . 
unity  in  the  councils  which  direct- 
ed them  ;  and  certainly  their  fail- 
ure was   much  more^  likely  to  be 
increased    than     removed,    when 
that  part  of  the  executive   which 
was  hereafter  to  su^rintend  them» 
was  not  only   separated  from  the 
other  branches  or  the  government^ 
<but  split  Into  parts. 

Another  part  of  lord  Wellesley  •« 

letter 
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letter  referred  to  the  meeting  of  the  to  receive  the  auxiliary  armies  of 

cortes;  a  measure  which  the  junta'  Great  Britain.'*    .  # 

.  bad  long  -and  frequently  promised        L^t-d  Wellesley  ,thert  adverts  tb 

to  adopt,  but    the    execution    of  the  plan  which  he  bad  submitted 

whiih  they  had  always  delayed  un-  to  the  supreme  junta  ;  accordipg  te 

der  some  vague  and  frivolous  pre-  which,  every  branch  of  the  execu- 

text.     There  i^  great  manliness .  in  tive  power  w^s  to  be  lodged  in  the 

the  following  passage  of  the  letter ;  hands  of  a  council*  of  not  more 

'  and  the  sentiments  which  it  breathes,  than  five  persons,  to  be  chosen  ei* 

as  well  as  the  language  in  which  ther  from  the  body  of  the  junt%  or 

they  are  exptesscd,  are  so  creditable  from  the  nation  at  large,  widlirefe- 

'  to  the  noble  rharquts,  and  so  differ-  rences  exclusively  to  tlie  character 

cnt  from  those   which  his  general  and  qualifications  of  the  persons  to 

character,  and  the  spirit  othis  go-  be  elected.     This  council  of rcgen- 

vemment  in  India,  ^ould  have  led  cy  was  to  exercise  the  executive 

ns  to  expect,  diat  justice  to  him,  power  till  the  cortci  were  assem- 

not  less  than  the  merit  of  the  pas-  bled :     every  exertion  was  to  be 

sage  itself,  induces  us  to  give  it  in  made  to  expedite  tlie   meeting  of 

his  own  words.     **  The  intention  the  cortes ;   a  deliberative  council 

,  of  assembling  the  cortes  was  in-  wa^  to  be  formed,  fbr  the   purpose 

flounced  in  the  month  of  May  1809.  of  selecting  and    preparing   such 

It  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  business  as  it  might  be  proper  to 

world,  that  all  the  necessary  regu-  bring  before  the  early  considera- 

lations,  with  a  view  to  that  fmport-  tion  of  the  cortes.     "  The  same  act 

ant  event,    might  not  have  been  of  the  junta  by  which  die  regency 

completed    before    the   month    of  shall  be  appointed  and  the  cortes 

'  March  1810.'*  (The  period  the  called,  shall  contain  the  princip:il 
supreme  junta  had  fixed),  "I  am  articles  of  redress  of  grievances, 
well  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  correction,  of  abuses,  and  relief  of 
of  preparing  the  principal  rules  exactions  in  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
and  orders  for  the  regular  dispatch  and  also  the  heads  of  such  conces- 
of  business  before  that  assembly  sions  to  the  colonies  as  shall  fuUy 
shsjl  meet ;  but  it  would  have  secure  to  them  a  full  share  in  the 
been  highly  desirable  that  the  ut-  representative  body  of  the  Spanish 
most  degree  of  expedition  should  empire.  '*  The  last  head  of  the 
have  been  used  in  calling  the  aid  of  plan  which  marquis  Wellesley  sub- 
die  cortes  to  support  the  executive  .  mitted  to  the  junta,  was,  that  the 
government  in  the  great  work  of'  regency,  as  soon  as  ever  they  met, 
delivering  the  Spanish  nation  firom  should  immediately  issue  the  neces- 
the  French  usurpation,  and  of  re-  sary  orders  for  correcting  the 
scoring  the  independence  of  the  whole  system  of  the  military  de- 
monarchy,  together  with  the  pro-  paftment  in  Spain.  This  plan  was 
spcrity  and  happiness  of  the  people,  given  in  on  the  8th  of  -September 
These  objects  are  inseparable  from  1809 :  and  the  junta  fixed  the 
the  interests  of  the  alliance:  and  it  meeting  of  the  cortes  for  the  1st 
is  therefore  with  the  deepest  regret  of  March  1810!  On  the  other 
that  I  witness  any  course  of  proceed-  points  they  were  not  more  yielding 
ings  tending  to  procrastinate  those  to  lord  Wellesley*s  representations  s 
improvements  in  the  condition  of  nor  did  the  withdrawing  of  British 
Spain,  which  alone  can  enable  her  assistance,  unless  they  altered  their 

mea&uies 
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measures  and*' system,  whidi  was 
Tcry  strongly  hinted  at  in  his  letter, 
appear  to  give  them  the  least  ap- 
prehension. A  strong  suspicion  of 
disaffection,  or  at  least  coolness, 
to  the  cause  of  their  country, "hangs 
over  all  who  have  yet  directed  the 
councils  of  Spain,  and  most  who 
have-  headed  her  armies ;  which 
suspicion;  if  it  should  be  found 
that  tfiere  are  no  grounds  for  it, 
must  be  consequently  changed  into 
a  thorough  contempt  for  tfieir  abi- 
lities. 

Early  in  the  year  1810,  the  in- 
structions to  be  observed  in  the 
election  of  deputies  to  the  cortes 
were  published.  The  object  and 
purpose "  of  the  assembling  of  the 
cortes  is  first  set  forth:  on  it  was 
declared  to  depend  the  successful 
termination  of  the  contest,  in  which 
the  people  of  Spain  were  engaged 
with  Bonaparte  for  the  salvation 
of  their  country ;  the  restoration  of 
their  "beloved  sovereign;"  and 
the  re-establishment  of  an  amelio- 
rated constitution,  worthy  of  the 
Spanish  nation.  The  general  rules 
by  which  thost  qualified  to  send 
in<?mbers  to  the  cortes  ought  to 
proceed,  are  sufficiently^  simple  and 
common-place:  the  interest  of  in- 
dividuals is  not  to  be  preferred  to 
the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large : 
no  person  destitute  of  talent,  or  in 
other  respects  not  qualified  for  the 
situation,  ought  to  be  chosen;  nor 
ought  the  people  to  view  the  busi- 
ness as  of  such  subordinate  and  tri- 
fling moment  as  to  deem  any  per- 
son qualified  to  fiU  the  situ£ltion  of 
niember  to  the  cogtes.  The  su- 
preme junta,  from  whom  these  in- 
structions proceeded,  seems  to  have 
dreaded  most,  however,  lest  any 
friends  to  anarchy  or  revolution, 
or  any  disposed  to  abuse  the  power 
committed  to  them,  should  have 
been  returned.    If  in  diis  descrrp- 


tion  they  adopted  the  literal  and 
just  meaning  of  the  words,  the  ad- 
'  vice  was  good ;  but  if  under  tbem 
they  ^  ranged  and  included  all  who 
were  anxioui  and  determined  »to 
remove  grievances,  and  really  to 
ameliorate  the  constitution  of  Spain 
and  the  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, they  sought  to  render  ine£> . 
fectual  the  grand  and  only  .desi* 
rable  object  "of  the  meeting  of  the- 
cortes.  Indeed  the  extreme  and 
shuffling  backwardness  which  they 
manifested  towards  issuing  the  pro- 
clamatieh  for  the  assembling  or  the 
cortes;  their  own  conduct,  marked 
and  distinguished  -  by  any  dun^ 
except  an  enlightened  and  liberal  . 
love  of  their  country  or  regard  to 
the  liberties  of  their  fellow-cidzens» 
unavoidably  raised  a  suspiciony 
that*  the  members  of  the  cortes^ 
when  at  last  assembled,  would  not, 
so  far  as  depended  upon  them,  beo£ 
much  service  or  utility  to  the  be- 
tion. 

The  instructions  were  divided 
into  six  chapters.  In  the  first  chap- 
ter it  is  directed  that  parochial  and 
district  juntas  should  be  assembled 
through  the  medium  of  the  ji^stices, 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  elec- 
tors. These  electoral  provincial 
juntas  are  to  appoint  a  deputy  to 
the  cortes,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  every  50,000  inhabitants,  esti- 
mating the  population  according  to 
th ^census  which  >^as  taken  in  1787s 
an  additional  deputy  is  to  be  al- 
lowed and  chosen  in  every  province 
which  contains  25,000  inhabitants 
more  than  that  jiumber.  In  thei 
10th  article  of  the  first  chapter,  a 
statistical  table  of  Spain  is  given^ 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  po- 
pulation is  rated  at  10,534,9S5; 
consequently  the  number  of  effec- 
tive deputies  would  be  208 :  besides 
this  regular  number,  68  stipple- 
mental  deputies  were  to  be  return-' 
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ed  to  serve  in  (he  fortes  in  ease  of 
death*  It  is  directed  that'  in  the 
(choice  of  depucies,  those  shall  bef 
preferred  y  who,  cateris  fartlmi^  are 
aUe  to  serve  their  country  at  their 
awn  charge.  A  sum  was  however 
fyu^d,  for  the  deputies  of  ?%  reals 
^  da7»  while  they  were^  in  actual 
attendance;  4^  reals  for  tlie  elec* 
,iats  of  districts;  and  iiO  for  the  pa- 
rochial electors. . 

The  second  chlpter  orders  that 
the  parochial  juntas  shall  choose 
one  elector  each  to  repair  to  the 
electoral  junta  for  the  distrlcr. 
^very  inhabitant  who  is  a  houses 
bolder  (including  the  secular^  cler- 
gy) is  to  have  a  vote  In  the  choice 
of  these  electors.  The  exceptions  are 
foreigners,  persons  under  criminal 
prosecutian,  those  who  have  suffer- 
ed a  criminal  or  infamous  puntsh- 
lDent»  bankrupts^  'debtors  to  the 
pttblicy  and  such  as  are  insane^  or 
deaf  and  dumb.  At  the  parish 
ineeting  each  individual  is  to  de- 
clare openly  and  audibly,  the  per- 
•on  qualified  by  law,  whom  he 
thinks  best  suited  for  the  office  of 
parochial,  elector ;  and  the  twelve 
persons  who  stand  -liigJiest  on  the 
list  are  to  choose  the  electors  for 
the  districts. 

The  third  chapter  applies  the  re- 
gulations contained  in  the  preced- 
ing one,  to  the  appointment  of  a 
deputy  to  the  provincial  electoral 
assembly;  the  only  difference  be- 
ing, that  any  person  resident  in.tiie 
district,  even  though  he  is  not  a 
mepiber  of  that  body,  may  be 
chosen. 

By  the  fourth  chapter  ft  is  order- 
ed, that  in  the  provincial  electoral 
juntas  the  votes  are  to  be  given  in 
succession  ^vd  voce*  After  each 
elector  has  declared  whom  he 
thinks  best  qualified  to  be  a  deputy, 
the  secretary  .Is  to  read  over  the 
lisu ;  a&d  whoever  has  the  greatest 


number  of  votes,  ^vided  mat 
number  exceed  half  the  electors,  i^ 
to  be  capable  of  being  balloted  for 
as  a  deputy.  When  three,  persons 
are  thus  chosen^  one  out  of  the 
number  is  to  be  elected  by  ballot 
as  the  deputy  to  the  cortes.  This 
process  is  to  be  continued  of  choos- 
ing, three  hjvivd'ooie  declaration, 
and  one  out  of  these  three  by  ballot, 
till  the  nunober  of  deputies  which 
the  populdtic5n  of  the  district  re- 
quires are  chosen,  fivery  person 
bom  in  the  district,. having  Reached 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years^  and 
not  bemg  a  menial  servant,  is  eligi- 
ble as  a  member  of  the  cortes. 

In  the  5th  and  6th  chapters  each 
of  the  superior  juntas  of  observa- 
tion and  defence,  and  each  of  the 
cities  which  had  votes  when  the 
cortes  were  last  assembled  in  1V89, 
are  empowered  to  send  one  deputy^ 
conducting  the  election  according 
to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  maftiner 
in  which  the  members  of  the  cortes 
were  directed  to  be  chosen,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  founded  on  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  first 
French  constitution.  The  parishes 
elect  the  members  who  are  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  district  assemblies ; 
these  elect  the  representatives  to  the 
provincial  meetings;  and  the  last 
choose  the  deputies  to  the  corte$« 
It  was  intended,  that  the  cortes 
should  a&semble  in  Seville ;  but  as 
the  French  had  gained  possession 
of  tliat  .city  before  the  deputies  were 
all  chosen,  the  isle  de  Leon  was 
fixed  npon  as  the  place  of  their 
meeting.  They  first  assembled  to^ 
wards  me  ^nd  of  September.  D6n 
Ranon  Dou,  the  deputy  for  Cata- 
loQia«  was  named  as  their  president : 
a  man  of  considerable  political  and 
literary  talents;  particularly  known 
and  distinguished  as  .the  author  of 
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ft  -work  on  the  « Public  Law  of 
Spain."      Don  Evarista  Perez  de 
Castro,  deputy  for  the  province  of 
Valladolidi    was  appointed  -secre- 
tary.    In  their  first  sittings,  after 
the  necessary"  preliminary  business 
was  gone  through,  Capmany  mov- 
ed  some   very  strong  resolutions 
against  such  members,  who,  while 
they  had  a  seat  in  the  cortes,  should 
accept  of  any  place  or  office.    An- 
other measure  still  stronger,   and 
whichJield  out  hopes  and  a  promi>e 
of  energy  and  patriotism,  which  were 
but  very  inadequately  and  misera- 
bly fulfilled   by    their  subsequent 
conduct,  was  a  resolution,  carried 
by  a  large  m^jority^  that  all  mem- 
bers, till  a  year  had  expired  after 
their   functions    as    deputies    had 
ceased,  should  be  disqualified  from 
accepting  of  any  t)ffice.    This  cer- 
tainly see^ns  to  indicate  considera- 
ble self-denial  and  patriotism;  but 
the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  mea- 
sure may  justly  be  doubted :  that 
it  is  liable  to  great  abuse,  no  one 
will  doubt  who  recollects  the  *  self- 
denying  ordinance'    in  Cromwell's 
time;  and  it  may  even  be  laid  dbwn 
as  a  measure  which,  by  depriving 
the  country  of  the  services  of  good 
as  well  as  bad  subjects,  of  men  who 
have  proved  tiiemselves  worthy  of 
her  service,  and  capable  and  will- 
ing to  serve  her,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  in  what  they  did  manifested  a 
total  want  of  talent  or  patriotism, 
is  as  likely  to  cut  off  from  the  n;i- 
tion  her  best  friends  as  her  enemies. 
.    In  tlie  sitting  of  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember ArgueUes  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  cortes  to  a  most  impor- 
tant subject,  namely,  the  political 
liberty  of  the  press ;  he  did  not  wish 
that  a  discussion  respecting  the  pro- 
priety, or  advantage  of  establishing 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in   Spain 
should  be  'immediately  ^one  into : 
•n  such  a  point  they  ought  t9  pro* 
IblCK 


ceed  slowly,  and  with  due  delibera- 
tion and  caution  I  but  he  thought  a 
committee  should  be  appointed, 
"which,  taking  into  consideration 
all'  that  has  already  bten  written  04 
this  important  subject,  might  exa- 
mine and  investigate  the  question^ 
and  submit  to  the  cortes  the  result 
of  their  labours  and  their  reflections; 
as  weir  as  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  it  might  appear  to  them  that 
the  political  liberty  of  the  press 
might  be  fixed/'  '^s  motion  was 
most  strongly  and  eloquently  sup' 
ported  by  Torrero,  an  ecclesiastic : 
he  painted  in  glowing  and*  animat- 
ed terms  tha  evils  which  Spain  had 
already  suffered  from  a  controlled 
press ;  and  the  real  and  substantial 
benefit  which  she  must  unavoid'<tbly 
derive  from  the  establishment  of  a 
free  press.  He  reprobated  the  con- 
duct of  the  central  junta  on  this 
subject:  their  criminal  silence  and 
mysterious  conduct  had  not  only- 
given  great  offence  and  created 
considerable  suspicion,  but  it  had 
discredited  them  from  the  first  mo* 
ment  of  their  institution.  The  peo- 
ple, believing  that  nothing  good 
could  proceed  from  them,  dici  not 
f^el  disposed  to  second  any  measures 
they  resolved^  upon,  which  were 
really  conducive  to  the  welfai«  of 
the  country.  They  became- quite 
indifferent'  to  their  procceding6. 
But  no  truth  could  be  more  evident 
than  thisj  that  it  was  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
interest  themselves  about  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  their  representatives; 
to  watch  their  language  and  their 
conduct  *iarrowiy  and  strictly. 
How  could  they  do  this,  unless 
that  language  and  that  conduct 
were  kno^^i  to  them;  unless  "they 
were  permitted  to  give  utterance 
without  any  restraint  to  their  obser- 
Yations  and  opinions  on  the-tnea- 
sives  of  \heir  representatives;    in 
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short,  unless  tliepoHtical  liberty  of  'should  he  returned  to  the  carte* foiT 

the  press  was  established  on  the  every  50,000  inhabitants,  including 

broadest  and  firmest  basrs^   Ptrblk  ih  this  number  net  only  the  casbi 

opiniort  ought  to  be  consulted,  even  bvit    all    such^  as    were   freemetf* 

in  cases  where  it  might  not  be  wise  The  member   for  Lima  expresb- 

or  safe  to  follow  it;  buthowcouKi  ed.  a  wish  to  -pass  these  decrees 

the  opinion  of  the  public  be  Jcnowii,  immediately,  and  for  that  purpose 

if  the  press  were  under  restraint  ?  tfcit  they  f»lK)uld  he  read  twice  dw- 

The  press,  bemg  its  ccho»  ^ould  not  ring  that  silting.    Tfiis-ho^ever  was 

be  preserved  too  pnro  or  free.  strongly  opposed  by  sevpral  mcxn- 

The  motion  v^as  opposed  by  only  bers,   and  the  decision  was  post- 

a  very  few  members ;  and  a  com-  Jjoned. 

mittee  was  appointed,  consisting  of        The  discission  respecting  the  li- 
eight  deputies,  among  whom  were  berty  of  the  press  was  resumed  in 
Arguelles,  Perez  de  Castro,  Pala^  several    meetings    before    it   was 
cios,  and  Hermida.  finally  settled.     It  met  with  con- 
In  the  sitting  of  tlie  28th  of  Sep-  siderable    opposiimn-  from    many 
tembcr,  tome  interesting  discussion  members;  and  the  sentimcniswhich 
took  place  respecting  the  Am.erican  they  uttered,  and  tiie  arguments 
colonies.     A  plan  with  regard  to  which  they  used,  w^reby  no  means 
the  mode  of  transmitting  to  them  such  as  cr.uU  have  been  cxpMECtcd, 
the  decree  which  had  been  already  even  in  Spain,  at  the  beginning  ofv 
passed,  had  been  referred  to  a  com-  the  19th  century.    A  proposal  was 
mittee.    At  this  sitting  the  com-  even  made  to  refer  the  question  to 
mittee  produced  a  sketch  of  four  the  decision  of  the  holy  inquisition. 
decrees,  in  which,  after  pointing  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  remark, 
out  and  enfoicing  the  rights  which  that  in  the  speeches  and  conduct  of 
had  been  declared,  even  by  the  Ihte  several  of  the  members  who  sup- 
govemment,  to  belong  to  the  Spa-  ported  the  a6^rmati^^  side  of  the 
niards  in  America,  namely  liberty  question,  are  to  be  found  nol  only 
and .  citizenship,    they    demanded  great   firmness  and   perseverance, 
th;^t  no  inquiries  should  be  institut-  notwithstanding  tlie  obloquy  and 
edrespeciing  the  disturbances  which,  suspicion  to  which   they   exposed 
had'lately  taken  place  there ;  since,  themselves, — but  such   noble  and 
in  every  measure  they  had  adopted,  comprehensive  views  as  would  not 
the  Spanbh  Americans  had  acted  kive  disgraced  the  first  men  in  the 
not  ^om  the  desire  of  separatii^g  most  enjightened  and  freest  coun- 
,  themseWes  from  the  mother  conn-  try  in  Europe. — After  it  had  been 
try,  but  on  the  idea  that  Spain  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
no  longer  free,  but  ruled  over  by  point  of  the  political  liberty  of  the 
the  ^nemy.     It 'W'as  therefore  only  press  had  been  sufficiently  discussed 
just  that  a  general  amnesty  should  a  question  arose,  whether  the  voting 
be  granted;  and  that  the  Spanish  should  be  public  or  secret.    The 
Americans,    not  having  forfeited  latter  was  lecommeifded,   on  the 
their  pi'ivileges  by  any  misconduct,  plea  that  thus  there  would  be  mote 
should  possess  the  same  right  of  liberty  ;    a  plea  which  wouldL  have 
electing  deputies  which  the  people  equally  justifiecl  secret  -voting  on 
in  Spain  did;  that  the  right  should  every  occasiour  and  which,  if  cxa- 
nol^nly  be  the  same  in  nature  but  al-  mined,  will  be  found  not  less  weak 
so  in  extent;  that  is,  tb^t  ope  deputy  and    g^undl«ss   thskxi   suspicious. 
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The  observations  of  Luxan,  die 
▼ice-president,  were  very  just^and 
magnanimous  on  this  subject :  ,he 
observed,  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  Spanish  nation  that  they  sliould 
be   all  heroes :— that  it  required 


the  regency,  and  to  appoint  a  new 
executive  power..  The  new  exe*. 
cutive  consisted  of  three  members ; 
Ajar,  who  was  appointed  presi- 
dent, IMake,  and  Ciscar  : — as  how- 
ever the  first  two  were  then  absent , 


firmness  and  constancy,  not  ^nly  in  „  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 


those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  li- 
berty of  tlie  press,  but  in  those  who 
were  against  it: — that  the  nation 
would  look  with  the  same  aspect. 
upon  those  who'  heroically  gave 
their  votes  for  the  liberty  ot  the 
press,  as  upon  those  who  with  virtue 
and  constancy  voted  against  it ; 
^ince  both  acted  equally  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  were  regarded 
with  etjual  confidence  by  the  Spa- 
nish nation.  This  question  was 
then  put,  and  it  was  almost  unani- 
mously  decided  that  the    voting 


die  place  of  any  of  the  members  in 
case  of  indisposition,  two  supple- 
mentary menibers  were  chosen,  se- 
nior Puig,  and  the  marquis  del 
Palacio.  On  the  28th  of  October, 
such  of  the  members  of  the  new  re- 
gency as  were  in  the  isle  de  Leon 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  cortes. 
to  take  the  prescribed  oaths.  On 
this  occasion  the  marquis  del  Pala- 
cio  wished  to  take  thaoatlr,  "  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  oath  which  he 
had  previously  taken  to  Ferdinand 
VII."     At  first  it  was  supposed 


should  be  public.     On  the  I9th  of    that  the  marquis  was  not  acquaint- 
October,  the  cortes  proceeded  to       *      '.^     i  *  •- 

vote  respecting  the  liberty  of  the 
press :  every  deputy  was  called  up- 
on by  name  to  give  lii$  opinion  in 
an  audible  voice.  When  the  votes 
were  counted,  it  appeared  that  the 
••  political  liberty  of  the  press"  was 


ed  with  the  form,  and  it  was^  re- 
peated CO ,  him  :  he  however  per- 
sisted in  the  addition  $  saying  that 
he  did  not  refuse  to  take  the  oath, 
but  vhat  the  words  which  he  had 
added  were  necess^y  to  quiet  his 
conscience.     More  indignation  wa«i 


carried  by  70  votes  against  32 : — of    excited  by  this  behaviour  thaii  it 
the  minority,  nine  were  not  against  .  seemed  to  call  for ;  and  the  mar- 


the  measure  positively,  but-  only 
against  its  adoption  at  present. 

The  council  of  regency  had  long 
eiven  dissatisfaction  to  the  nation  at 
la#ge  :  they  took  scarcely  any  mea- 
sures which  were  in  the  least  cal- 
culated to  recruit  the  armies,  or  to 
repair  the  disasters  which  had  be- 
fallen them.     Every  thing  about 


quis  was  treated  with  s|  rigour  and 
harshness  which  could  scaree  have 
been  exceeded  had  he  declared 
himself  a  traitor  t<»Perdinand  VII. 
A  short  and  stormy  discussion  took 
place  ;-^the  marquis  was  sent  to 
prison,  and  another  member,  the 
marquis  de  Castlear,  elected  to  sup- 
ply his  place.    A  short  time  after* 


tlieir  conduct  was  feeble,  languid,'  wards,  Falacio,  in  consequence  of 


and  inefficient :  the  circumstances 
of  tl;e  country  demanded  and  re- 
quired men  of  a  very  opposite' cha- 
racter; men  whose  tninds  w^uld 
be  continuaHy  on  the  alert,-*— who 
possessed  talents  and  e3:penence, 
and  who  would  bring  them  forth 
whenever  they  were  needed.  It 
was  therefore  necessa^-y  to  dissolve 


an  application  to  the  president,  was 
released  from  prison,  on  condition 
of  remaining  at  his  own  Uouso  in 
close  arrest. 

Soon  after  the  cortes  had  come 
to  the  vote  that  the  pres^  should^be 
free,  they,  issued  a  decree  on  the 
subject..  This  decree  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  examine  with  consider- 

Z  2  '  able 
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able  minuteness,  us  thus  only  we 
shall  be  able  to  -appreciate  justly 
what  benefit  Spain  is  likely  to  de- 

'  rive  from  a  free  press,  or  rather; 

•what  is, the  meaning  and  amount 
of  these  terms.    The  preamble  to 

.  the  decree  is  ample  in  its  promises^ 
and  lays  down  a  principle,  which, 
if  carried  to  its  just  conclusions, 
woidd  produce  the  utmost  freedom 
of  political  discussion.  **  The  ge- 
neral and  extraordinary  cortcs,  con- 
sidering that  the  individual  right 
of  citizens  to  publish  their  tlioughts 
and  political  ideas  is  not  only  a  bar- 
rier to  the  arbitrary  power  of  those 
who  govern,  but  also  the  means  of 
enlightening  the  nation  in  general, 
and  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  truly  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  have  decreed  as  fol- 
lows," 

The  first  artide  revokes  all  the 
former  regulations  and  restrictions 
respecting  the  press  ;  and  declares 
that  all  individuals  -and  public  bo- 
dies shall  be  at  full  Hberty  to  print 
and  publish  their  political  ideas, 
tinder  the  c9nditions  subsequently 
stated  in  the  decree  now  promul- 
gated. By  the  3d  article  the  re» 
sponsibility  for  the  abuse  of  the 
liberty  now  given  is  fixed  on  the 
authors  and  printers.  The  excep- 
tions and  limitations  to  tlie  freedom 
of  the  pres^  are  enumerated  in  the 
4th  article  : — defamatory  libels,  ca- 
himnious  ^^ritings,  those  subver- 
ii  ve  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
monarchy,  and  those  that  are  licen- 
tious an4  conti'ary  to  pub)ic  deco- 
rum and  morals :— laws  which  shall 
state  the  prdof  and  fix  the  punish- 
ment in  these  cases  are  afterwards 
«o  be  prescribed.  The  6tli  article 
completely  excepts  from  this  gene- 
ral freedom  of  the  press,  and  leaves 
in  all  their  wonted  bondage,  all  wri- 
tings on  religious  subjects.  Here 
we  see  how  abjectly  the  Spanish 


nation  were  under  the  power  of 

their  priests.  On  political  subjeas, 
some  liberty  is  given  for  thejrangc 
of  thought  and  the  progress  of  in- 
telligence :— on  religion,  (if  it  be 
not  degrading  and  disgracing  reli- 
gion to  give  Its  name  to  Spanish  su- 
perstition,) the  council  of  Trent  is 

^  to  be  the  supreme  guide  :  the  cen- 
sorship, which  that  council  vested 
in  the  ecclesiastical  ordinaries,  is  to 
be  continued  and  exercised  in  all  its 
rigour. 

The  8th,  9th,  10th,  Uth,^  and 
12th  articles  decree,  that  printers 

'  who  shall  neglect  to  put  their  names 
to  die  books  they  print  shall  be  pu- 
nished, even  though  tliey  are  not 
included  in  the  list  of  prohibited 
w^rks  specified  in  the  4-tli  article : 
— and  those  printers  who  shall  print 
any  book  without  the  previous  li- 
cense of  the  ecclesiastical  ordina- 
ries, shall  be  liable  to  the  fine  im- 
posed upon.them,  besides  those  pe- 
nalties which  are  laid  down  against 
any  excess  in  this  respect. 

In  die  13th  and  following  arti- 
cles we  first  gain  a  glimpse  of  the 
restraints  that  are  to  be  put  on  the 
press : — and  if  we  consider  th^m 
attentively,  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  the  amount  of  what  die  Spa- 
niards will  gain  by  this  decree  is 

.  this ; — that  before  the  decree  no 
work  could  be  published  unlesf  it 
were  previously  licensed  ;  whereas* 
by  the  decree  any  work  may  be 
published,  but  after  publication  it 
is  liable  to  censorship  ;  and  the  au- 
thor and  publisher,  if  the  work  is 
declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  4th  article,  may  be 
punished. — Although  ^t  first  view 
of  the  matter  it  may  appear  com- 
pletely indifferent,  so  far  as  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject  and  the  cause 
of  truth  are  concerned,  whether 
there  exist  a  total  prohibitioa  to 
print  bodks  of  a  certaiik  dcscription« 

or 
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er  cm  certain  subjects,  or  whether 
they  may  be  puMished,  but  the  au- 
thors and  publishers  rendered  liable 
to  punishment    if   their   contents 
should  be  darned  illegal ;  yet  a  lit- 
tle reflection  will  convince  us,  that 
where  the  former  regulation  is  ex- 
changed for  thelatter,  some  progress 
is  made  both  towards  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  establishment  of 
truth.     But  there  is  another  more 
important    consideration  : —  what 
particular  descriptions  of  works  are 
declared  by  the  laws  to  be  libellous; 
and  on  whom  does  the  legal  decla- 
ration that  they  are  libellous  rest  ? 
By  tlie  4th  article  in  the  Spanish 
decree  the  libellous  work?  are  enu- 
merated ;  and  probably  in  the  enu- 
meration none    are   found  which 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  preju- 
dicial to  the  real  interests  of  the 
state. — But  in  the  1 3th  and  follow- 
ing articles  the  power  of  finding  a 
book  libellous  is  put  into  very  un- 
safe hands.     A   supreme  junta  of 
censorship,  consisting  of  nine  indi- 
viduals, is  to  reside  at  the  seat  of 
^government  ;  and  a  similar  junta, 
composed  of  five  members,  is  to- 
be  established  in  the  capital  of  every 
province.     Three  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers ofthe  supreme  junta,  and  two 
out  ofthe  five  members  ofthe  pro- 
vincial juntas,  are  to  be  ecclesias- 
'  tics.    1'he  duty  of  these  jontas  is  to 
examine   all  works. denounced  to 
them  by  the  executive  power  ot  by 
separate  tribunals  :  if  tliey  declare* 
the  work  libellous,  the  judges  are 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  it,  and  punish 
the  'autlior ;— the    latter   however 
can  appeal  against  the  first  sentence, 
and  call  upon  the  juntas  to  revise 
the  work  : — if  on  the  second  revi. 
sioh  they  adhere  to  their  first  opi- 
rion,  the  law  must  take  its  course. 
The  juntas  have  the  power  of  de- 
Ttouficing  and  prohibiting  private 
libels;   but'  the  aggrieved  person 


must  have  recourse  to  the  proper 
tribunal  for  deciding  on  them  ac- 
cording to  the  law. 

The  great  objection  to  the  for- 
mation of  these  juntas  consists  in 
this :  that  some  of  their  members 
are  ecclesiastics.  As  the  decree  did 
not  alter  the  law  respecting  the 
publication  of  religious  books,  there 
does  not  gppe^r  any  good  or  suffi- 
cient reason  why,  in  determining 
what  books  may  be  published 
on  other  subjects  not  connected 
with  religion,  ecclesiastics  should 
have  been  vested  witli  any  power. 
It  may  indeed  be  urged,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  supreme  junta,  the  ec- 
clesiastical members  form  only  one 
third ;  and  in  the  provincial  juntas, 
only  two  fifths : — but  on  the  other 
hand,  though  they  do  not  reach 
a  numerical  majority,  yet,  when  ** 
their  great  influence  is  taken  into  the 
account,  it  may  justly  be  doubted 
.wiiether  in  many  instances  they 
'  would  not  be  able  to  carry  the  ma- 
jority along  with  them.  What 
their  own  individual  opinion  would 
be,  both  on  the  general  question  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  on  par- 
ticular cases  of  free  and  undaunted 
discussion,  may  fairly  be  gathered 
from  the  character  which  the  eccle- 
siastics  in  Spain  bear;  and  from 
the  fact,  that  in  this  very  decree  it 
is  expressly  declared,  that  all  wri- 
tings on  matters  of  religion  shall 
remain  subject  to  the  same  control 
they,  have  been  under  since  the 
council  of  Trent. 

On  the  whole,  though  it  musfbe 
admitted  that  some  progress  ha^ 
been  made  towards  free  discussion 
on  political  subjects,  and  conse- 
quently towards  what  is  true  and 
beneficial ;  yec  the  Spanish  pres^,  by  ^ 
.this  decree,  is  by  no  means  placed  - 
on  a  footing  such  2i  the  peculiar 
state  and  circumstances  ofthe  coun- 
try demanded,  or»suck  ts  a  re^I  4ti^ 
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undaunted  regard  to  the  liberty  and  to.  the  real  interests  of  Spain,  (fori 
well-being  of  the  subject  would  had  tliey  been  promoted  by  the 
have  established.  As  a  first  step  commercial  restrictions;  the  evil 
^^.^^o  an  important  object,  it  should  be  would  not  have  been  so  glaring  and 
hailed  with  joy  and  gratitude ;  but  galling,)  but  to  the  jnlerests  of  in* 
if  no  advance  is  made,  the  press  pro«  dividuals^:  and  indeed^  in  many 
bably  will  soon  fall  into  the  same  cases  a  mean  and  ignorant  jealousy 
degraded  condition  in  which  it  was    induced  Spain  to  continue, cummer- 

A  previous  to  the  decree.     It  may  be    cial  regulations,  which  in  every  re- 
said  that  the  Spanish  people  were    spect   and    Ito  every  person  were 
'       not  fit  ibr  more  liberty  on  this  sub-  .  highly  prejudicial. 

'  ject :   perhaps  there   would    have        From  these  causes  ^he  Spanish 

s  been  some  truth  in  this  remark  had  col6nb>ts  were  rather  averse  to  the 
they  not  existed  in  a  revolutionary  mother  country  during  the  old 
state,  and  been  engaged  in  4  war  government ;  they  naturally  there* 
for  their  national  independence  ; —  fore  Iqoked  forward  to  the  revolu- 
under  these  circumstances  a  r.ation  tion  as  a  period  which  wduld  alter 
requires,  and  becomes  fit  for,greatcr  the  colonial  system;  grounding 
latitudo  both  of  speech  and  action,  their  hopes  both  on  the  justice  of 
than  might  be  properor useful  under  their  own  cause,  and  on  wnat  most 
their  usual  and  regular  condition.  clearly  was  the  interest  of  Spain 
The  conduct  oF  the  Spanish  go-  herself,  especially  under  the  pres* 
vemment  towards  their  colonies,  sure  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
since  the  commencement  of  the  she  was  then  plated^  As  sooii  as 
revolution,  has  'not  been  marked  Bonaparte  "directed  his  views  to 
either  by  wisdom  or  justice.  In  Spain,  he  dispatched  en^ssaries  t6 
truth,  they  have  in  too  many  in,  her  colonies  iti  America,  where 
stances  behaved  towards  them  in    they  soon  established  a  firm  and 

.  the  same  manner  in  which  Bona-  pretty  extensive  influence.  Thus 
parte  treated  Spain  :  instead  of  eur  three  parties  were  formed :  a 
qeavouring  to  conciliate  the  colo-  French  party ;  a  party  desirous  of 
nies,  and  to  keep  them* attached  to  separating  from  the  mother  coun- 
their  mother  codntry  during  the  try,  and  of  rendering  themselves 
revolutionary  struggle,  they  mani-  independent ;  and  a  party  who 
fested  unequivocal  symptoms  of  were  still  anxious  to,  retain  their 
even  drawing  tighter  the  bonds  connei^ion  with  Spain  and  tbcir 
in  which  tKey  had  been  long  kept.-  allegiance  to  Ferdinand-  These 
There  were  two  circumstances  in  three  parties  had  fuller  scope  for 
the  colonial  legislation  of  Spain,    .discovering  ^  an4    exerting   them- 

»  parti  cul2U*ly  objectionable  to  the  selves  at  Buenos  Ay  res  and  its 
inhabitants  of  South  America,  and  neighbourhood  than  in  any  -other 
at  the  same  time  equally  prejudi-  part  of  Spanish  America.  The 
cial  to  the  interests  of  both  coun*  attack  bf  the  English  on  that  city» 
tries.  Tn  the  first  place,  the  Spa-  and  the  subsequent  events,  ha4 
nish  colonists  were  not  placed  on  wrested  the  pow^r  out  of  the  hands 
an  equal  footing  *in  point  of  polir  of  \he  adherents  of  Spain ;  and  the 
tical  privileges  with  the  irjiabit^nts  success  o£  Liniers  on  that  occasioA 
of  the  mother^ country:  and  in  the  had  given  great  weieht  to  the 
second  place,  the  commer je  of  the  French  party,  to  which  he  was  at- 
colofiev  was  made  subservient,  not    tached.     The   power   of  Liniers 
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lK)W€ver  was  not  of  very  long  con- 
tinuance : .  a  patriotic  army  w;A 
Ibrmed  by  the  bishofs  sind  ^fter 
sonrie  struggle  Liniers.was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner^  A  revolution-* 
ary  juifta  was  afterwards  establish- 
ed at  Buenos  Ayres,  Monre  Video 
remained  faithful  to  die  mother 
eeuntryf    and  the  natural  conse- 

SLieiice  was  a  misunderstandings 
nipst  approaching  to  hostilities^ 
between  the  inhabitants  of  tliese 
places. 

Revolutionary  m6vements  and 
proceedings  also  took  place  at  Car- 
thagena  and  ,Quito,  and  in  the  Ca- 
raccas,  attended  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  tumult  and  som^ 
bloodshed.  The  revolutionists  were 
patUrally  desirous  of  gaining  tlie 


countenance,  protection;  and  assist- 
ance of  the  British  government; 
but  our  connexion  with  the  'mother 
country  forbade  and  prevented  our 
interference."    Few  particulars  are 
distinctly  and  fully  known  respect- 
ing the  proceedings  or  the  plan  of 
the  revolutionists  in  South  Ame- 
rica :  nor  is  it  easy  to  foresee  what 
will  be  the  issxie  of  the  contest :— a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  ^ 
still  strongly  attached  to  the  mother 
country ;  and  if  the  cortes  were  to 
adopt  a  policy  wise,  just,  and  leni- 
ent ;  if  they  had  a  clear  view  of  the 
real  Interests  both  of  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  and  acted  solely  from  that 
view,  America  might  still  form  pare 
of  the  Spanish  emf  ire. 


CHAPTER     XX. 
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jf^airs^  of  Swedtn — Preliminary  01  servations'-^Death  of  the  Crown  Prince 
^^Candidatcs  to  succeed  him^-^Bernadotte  chosen^^ Sketch  of  his  Life^^ 
His  Address  to  the  Diet  on  his  Election — Conduct  of  Sweden  towards 
'  Greai^  Britain  after  Bernadotte  iHecame  Crown  Prince — Swedish  Declo' 
ration  of  JVar'^^Denmark—^War  between  Russia  and  Turkey^State  of 
Holland — Miserable  Condition  of  its  Inhabiiajtts^^L^ouis  resigns  in  favour 
of  bis  Children^^Bonaparte  annexes  Holland  to  France — His  Reasons  for 
this'-^Addrtss  of  Louts  on  abdiccUing  the  Throne^-^France — Her  internal 
S*ate*'^Decrees  of  Bonafarte-'^vesptciin^  Prisons — Seroants-^^'Ond  the 
Press. 


OF  all  thenations  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  Sweden  ap- 
peared to  be  placed  most  beyond 
the  power  of  Bonapatte.  Her  lo- 
cal situation,  indeed,  naturally  se- 
,parated  her  not  only  frpm'  his  am- 
bition, but  also  took  away  from 
l>er  eyery  rational  motive  of  interest 
%s>  embroil  herself  in  the  revolu* 


tionary  war  against  France.  Pome^ 
vania  no  doubt,  not  the  least  fertile 
and  desirable.portion  of  the  Swedish 
monarchy,  seemed  to  connect  her 
witli  tlie  continent  of  Europe  ;  but 
this  connexion  was  so  slight  a^d 
distant,  and  afforded  such  (eeUle 
opportunities  either  of  extending 
her  dominions  in  that  q^urter,  o^ 
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even  of  defending  the  province,  it-    ject  to  French  tyranny :  they  Ibiew 

«elf,  if  attacked  by  any  of  the  con--  and  deeply  felt  what  they  actually 

tinental  states,  that  a  sound  and    and  at  present  suffered :  die  distant 

wise  policy  suggested  the  advan-    evil,  though  it  might  possibly  be 

tage  or  necessity  of , not  embroiling    greater,  was  uncertain.      Besides, 

Sweden  in  any  war  on  its  account,    tney  were  differently  situated  from 

The  brave  and  romantic  but  ill-    the  other    nations  of  continental 

judging  and  unfortunate  Guscavus,    Europe :  the  latter  by  peace  did 

by  crossing  the  Baltic  and  waginpr    not,  and  could  not  secure  liiem« 

war  in  Germany,  deprived  himself    sel^res  from  the  power  of  France: 

of  the    natural   protection    which    being  witliin  the  reach  of  her  ar- 

Sweden  afforded,  and  put  himself    mies,  they  were  still  exposed  to  her 

within  the  reach  and  the  power  of    sdhemfes  of  invasion  and  conquest* 

France,  whose  armies,  however  for-    It  was  not  so  with  Sweden,  pro- 

Tnidable  and  successful  on^  the  rest    vided  she  consented  to  relinquish 

of  the  continent  of  Europe,  would    Pomerania  :  and  Pomerania  it  was 

have  been    harmless    against  the    no  longer  in  her  power  to  retain. 

Swedish   monarch,  while  he  con-    By  relinquishing  this  province  she 

tinned  in  Sweden  itself.    But  there    no  doubt  lost  one  of  the  most  fer- 

were  other    circumstances  highly    tile  districts  of  her 'empire :  but,  as 

unfavourable  to  Gustavus  in  this    sl  balance  to  this  evil,  she  cut  her- 

contest',  and  which  a  prudent  and    self  off  from  the  power  of  France ; 

really    patriotic    hionarch   would    she  withdrew  herself   within    the 

Jiave  well  weighed  before  he  en-    boundaries  that  nature  seemed  to 

gaged  in  such  a  war :    Sweden  is    have  intended  for  her,    and  within 

ul-calculated  for  long    and    pro-    which  she  was  almost  invulnera* 

tracted  warfare.     Her  inhabitants,    blc. 

,  indeed,  are  brave  ;  and  their  bra-  To  a  peace,  which  might  be  ob- 
v6ry  isofthat  nature  which  perse-  tained  by  sacrificing  what  it  was 
Teres  and  struggles  against  diffi-  no  longer  possible  or  even  de^sira- 
culties  and  disasters,  as  well  as  di-^  -ble  to  retain,  and  which  promised 
stinguishes  itself  in  active  contest :  a  termination  to  the  wretchedness 
but  numan  nature  and  human  feel-  of  the  Swedes,  Gustavus  jn  vain 
ings  will  get  the  better  of  the  objected,  that  he  had  sworn  eternal 
bravest  hearts :  the  Swedish  nation  enmity  to  France ;  that,  by  entert* 
perceived  their  country  ground  ing  into  any  negotiation  with  her, 
down  by  famine^  poverty,  and  sick-  he  would  be  disgraced  ;  and  that 
ness ;  no  relief  presented  itself  to  he  would  rather  fall  covered  with 
their  aching  eyes:  no  good  was-  the  ruins  of  his  country  than 
anticipated,  even  as  witliin  the  consent  to  such  a  proposal.  Swe* 
reach  pf  possibility,  as  a  reward  for  den  saw  herself  tlius  placed  in  a 
their  sufrerings.  The  evil  was  ad«  most  embarrassing  and  awful  di- 
Tancing  with  rapid  strides.  It  was  lemma.  Her  sovereign  preferred 
m  vain  to  tell  theni,  that  they  would  his'  glory  to  the .  interests  of  his 
be  disgraced  by  makine  peace  with  country :  he  turned  an  averted  eye 
France ;  what  hold^  has  dis^mce  from  her  sufferings  and  misery ; 
over  die  feelinffs,  when  misery  and  refused  to  put  an  end  to  them» 
flits  possession  ot  the  heart  ?  or  to  because  he  would  thus  forfeit  his 
picture  to  them  the  consequences  word  and  tarnish  his  reputation.  A 
;hat  would^  result  fiqm  bein^  sub-   inoxtar^  mor^  prudent  and  cook 
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minded  than  Guisrayusy  would  have 
given  up  his  schemes  when  he  saw 
them  opposed  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation :  for  what  could  he  expect 
to  achieve  with  an  army  composed 
of  men,  who  were  convinced  that 
the  war  they  were  engaged  in  had 
ruined  their  country,  and  that  no 
possibility  of  its  re^establishment 
existed,  till  the  war  was  terminated  i 
To  continue  the  war  with  an  ex- 
hausted treasury,  a  people  dying 
around  him  with  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, and  a  nobility  blind  to  what 
he  detsmed  glory,  b'fit  alive  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  peasantry,  certain- 
Jyindicated  rather  obstinacy  than 
wisdom,  rather  selfishness  tlian  pa- 

The  consequences  of  his  perse- 
verance have  already  been  noticed  : 
he  was  forced  from  the -throne,  and 
his  uncle  the  doke  of  Sudermania 
"was  seated  there  in  his  room* 
Amidst  these  changes  Bonaparte 
was  not, idle :  though  catldour  and 
probably  strict  justice  would  lead 
lis  to  believe  that  the  Swedes,  in 
dethroning  their  monarch,  were 
actuated  by  the  most  patriotic  mo- 
tives and  views,  yet  there  must 
have '  been  .  some  amone  them 
not.  unwilling  to  become  the  tools 
of  Bonaparte, — nor  would  the 
emissaries  of  the  French  emperor 
be  at  a  loss  for  plausible  reasons, 
by  means  of  which  to  attach  the 

•  Swedes  to  the  iiuerest  and  the  views 
of  their  master.  Although,  if  he 
refused  tomake  peace  with  Sweden, 
she  had  only  to  withdraw  her  armies 
from  Pomerania  and  Finland,  and 
to  encircle  herself  within  her  na- 
tural barriers,  and  thus  would  be 
placed  beyond  his  power;  yet  it 
was  only  from  him  she  could  ex- 
pect to  recover  these '  provinces, 
which  constituted  the  most  fertile 

-  portion  of  her  empire.  Russia, 
|oo^  now  subservient  to  France^ 


though  she  might  not  be  able  se* 
riously  to  injurie  her,  eould 
threaten  her  coasts- with  invasion, 
pr  extend  the  conquests  already 
made  in  Finland,  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  gulph 
of  Bothnia*.  The  emissaries  of  • 
Bonaparte  knew  how  to  enlarge  on 
these  topics,  and  to  make  the  most 
of  them  ;  and  they  thus  gradually 
succeeded  in  drawing  over  Sweden 
to  the  views  and  the  schemes  of  their  *■ 
master. 

These  views  and  schemes  witfc 
regard  to  Sweden  were  difierent 
from  those  Bonaparte  had  enter- 
tained, and  in  too  great  a  measure 
carried  into  execution,  with  respecf 
to  the  other  states  of  the  conn-, 
nent.  No  influence  he  could  esta^ 
blish,  nor  any  number  of  plrtisan^ 
he  could « gain  in  this  country^ 
could  enable  him  to  conquer  it; 
or  even  to  retain  it  in  continued  ' 
'  awe  and  subserviency,  by  tbe  in- 
troduction of  a  French  army. 
While  Britain  remained  mistress 
of  the  seas,  it  was  in  vain  for  him . 
to  hope  that  he  could  send  across* 
the  Baltic  troops  sufficient  to  con- 
quer Sweden.  Hi&  object  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  to  attain  by 
difierent  means.  By  subduing  the 
states  of  Europe,  Bonaparte  grati- 
fies the  two  m6st  domineeting  pas-' 
sions '  of  his  heart, — his  ambition* 
and  his  hatred  of  England.  He 
extends  his  power,  and  his  means, 
and  he  cuts  off  this  country  fpm  , 
the  continent.  The  possession  of 
Sweden  might  indeed  have  been 
gratifying  to  his  ambition  ;  but  as 
this  could  not  be  accomplished,  at' 
least  so  directly  and  openly  as  he 
had  acquired  the  possession  of 
other  continental  states,  he  de- 
vised the  means  of  gainii^g  such  an 
influence  there,  as  would  gratify 
his  hatred  to  Britain,  and  lead  to 
the  aQCompiishment  of  his  grand 

soieme 
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scheme  against  her   revenue  and 
power. 

An  opportunity  of  carrying  his 
scheme  into  efiect  soon  occurred. 
The  crown  prince  of  Sweden  dieJ 
suddenly ;  and  his  death  was  pre- 

.  ceded  and  accompanied  with  such 
symptpms  and  circumstances,  as 
incited  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
a  strong  and  general  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  poisoned.  When  the 
corpse  .of  his  royal  highness  whs 
brought  to  Stockholm,  a  dreadful 
riot  took  place :  the  mob  attacked 
count  Fersen,  hrs  supposed  mur- 
derer^ and  actually  tore  him  to 
pieces.  In  consequence  of  these 
events,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
tending  to  calm  the  minds  of  the 
populace^  and  measures  were  adopt- 
ed tp  remove  their  suspicions,  by 
an  open  and  judicial  inquiry  into 

'  the  caus^of  the  death  of  the  crown 
prince.  A  reward  was  also  ofFer- 
^d  of  20,000  riz-doUars  to  those 
who  should  bring  forward  kaj  evi- 

.  dence  on  this  subject.  The  result 
of  the  examination  was,  that  the 
crown  prince  hatl  died  a  natural 
death:  but  still  hts  sudden  death, 
the  circumstances  attending  it, 
and  tlie  appearance  of  the  corpse, 
were  too  strong  and  rational  causes 
of  suspicion  to  be 'done  entirely 
away  by  any  inquiry*  Besides, 
there  were  other  events  that 
strengthened  the  idea  of  treachery, 
and  of  tlie  influence  and  exertions 
of  some  enemies  to  Sweden  having 
been  employed.  The  disturbance 
and  riot  that  took  place  when  the 
corpse  was  brought  to  Stockholmf, 
were  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
indicated  some  regular  plan,  and 
were  by  no  means  of  such  a  nature 
as  would  have  sprung  merely  firom 
the  ebullition  ^of  public  feeling  or 
resentment  on  th^  occasion.  In  a 
few  days  however  Sweden  regain- 
ed her  tranquiDity }  and  the  atten- 


tion  and  interest  of  her  inhabitanfi f . 
as  well  as  of  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
were  fixed  on  the  choice  that  was 
about  to  be  made  of  a  successor  to 
the  crown  prince. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  fhe 
king  of  Sweden  held  a  secret  com. 
mittee ;  at  whi^h  a  list  M'as  pre- 
sented containing  the  nances  of  the 

»  king  of  Denmark,  the  prince  of 
Augustenberg,  the  prince  of  Ol- 
denburg, and  of  Bemadotte,.  fthe 
prince  of  Pbnte  Corvb, )  who  were 
proposed  as  successors  to  the  throne 
of.  Gustavus.     To    the   king    of 

'  Denmark  it  was  objected*  that, 
being  a  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent prince,  ,he  could  not,  at  the 
same  ,time,  hold  the  inferior  office 
and  rank  of  crown  prince ;  and  ^t 
to  oflFer  him  the  throne  would  be 
rather  ^n  insult  than  a.compli- 
ment.  A  letter  was  then  read 
to  the  committee  from  Bottapaite» 
in  which,  after  condoling  with 
Sweden  on  the  sudden  and  unez* 
pected  death  of  her  crown  prince, 
and  expressing  the  great/est  attach- 
*ment  to  tlie  interests  of  that  nation, 
in  furthering  and  securine  which  all 
his  means  should  cheerfully  be  eni- 
ployedj  he  expressed  his  hope,  that 
in  choosing  a  successor  to  the  reign<^ 
ing  sovereign,  they  would  select  a 
person  who  possessed  similar  senti- 
ments and  the  same  strength  oi^ 
mind^  that  thus  Sweden  might 
regain  that  rank  and  importance 
among  the  nations  of.  Europe, 
which  she  had  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
letter  concluded  with  the  express 
declaration,  that  however  anxious 
he  was  for  the  welfare  of  Sweden, 
he  should  hy  no  means  interfere 
with  the  election ;  as  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  the  enlightened 
members  of  the  diet  were  best  at>le 
to  judee,  on  this  important  occa- 
sion, who  wais  most  prdper  to  be 
their  future  sovereign.  Jnunediate-* 
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Ij.  after  this  letter  was  read,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee, 
proposed  the  prince  of  Ponte  Cor- 
vo:  the  king  and  four  noblemen 
voted  for  him;  and  thus,  as  far  as 
depended  on  the  committee,  his 
election  was  secured  by  a  majo- 
rity of  votes.  Befoie  however  the 
dsoice  was  complete  and  legal, 
it  was  necessary,  according  to  the 
Swedish  constitution,  that  the  sub- 
ject'should  be  discussed  before  each 
state  of  the  diet ;  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  and  the  burghers. 

On  the  ISth  of  August  the  king 
proposed  tlie  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo 
to  tlie  diet  as  a  proper  person  to  be 
elected  ^rown  prince  of  Sweden. 
In  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  after 
lamenting  the  unhappy  state  to 
"which  the  country  had  been  redu- 
ced by  a  long,  expensive,  and  un- 
fortunate war;  and  the  destruction 
of  their  hopes  of  revived  pro^e- 
rity,  which  had  risen  and  perished 
^ODg  With  the  late  crown  prince ; 
he  ,  expressed  his  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  th.'^t  the  voice  of  his  peo- 
ple, coinciding  with  the  dictates  of 
his  own  judgement,  had  loudly  and 
unanimously  declared '  in  favour  of 
the  prince  of  Ponte  Qorvo.  The 
character  and  exploits  of  this  prince, 
both  as.  a  warrior  and  a  statespian, 
Ijethen  expatiated  upon  at  consi- 
derable length,  and  in  a  style  which 
indicated  a  greater  desire  to  ingra^ 
ttate  himself  with  Bonaparte  than 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  truth/  He 
had  not,  however,  to  take  on  this 
important  occasion  tlie  opinion  of 
the  states  of  the  empire,  and  of  the 
secret  committee  of  the  council  of 
sta^e:  the  latter  were  unanimously 
in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Ponte. 
Corvo ;  and  a  very  great  majority 
of  the  former  declared  for  him* 
^fter  a  short  deliberation  of  half  an 
hour,  the  diet  unanimously  acceded 
^  the  recommendation  gf  (heir  so^ 


vereign;  and- thus  Bernadotte  be* 
came  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  * 

Of  the  means  that  were  employ- 
ed to  bring  about  this  event,  some 
must  remain  beyond  the  reach  of 
probable  conjecture^  others  are 
certainly  and  publicly  known;  an^ 
others  may  easily  be  guessed.  Ber«r 
nadotte  came  openly  forward  be* 
fore  his  election,  and  promised  to 
repurchase  the  estates  in  Pomera* 
nia,  which,  on  the  conquest  ^f  that 
province,  had  been  bestowed  by  % 
Bonapa|-te  on  his  officers;  and  he 
also  agreed  to  accommodate'  the  . 
Swedish  government  with  a  loan  of 
330,000  pounds  sterling.  So  far' 
he  bought  his  place.  But  it  may 
readily  and  naturally  be  imagined*  . 
that  the  Swedish  nation  at  large» 
tired  of  war,  and  oppressed  with  the 
expense  and  misery  it  had  occa- 
sioned, were  either  indifierent  to- 
what  was  going  on,  or,  if  tliey  did 
feel  an  interest  in  the  passing  events* 
saw  no  reason  to  disapprove  of  "the 
election  of  a  man,  who  from  hit 
connexion  with  Bonaparte  would 
probably  prescg-ve  them  in  peace. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  Stock*' 
holm,  and  the  higher  classes  of 
people  throughout  the  kingdomp 
much  might  be  done  by  nieans  of 
intrigue  and  bribery;  and  Be  ma* 
dotte  was  too  expert  a  pupil  of  his 
master,  to  oe  ignorant  of  or  to  neg- 
lect any  measures  of  that  descrjp* 
tion.  that  would  tend  to  secure  the 
attainment  of  the  object  he  had  in 
view. 

The  following  sketch  contains 
the  principal  events  of  his  life,  till 
he  v/as  elected  crown  prince  of 
Sweden. 

"John  Paptiste  Bemadotte  was 
J}orn  on  the  ^/6th  of  January  lY63f 
at  Pau,  in  Beam,  'n  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Lower  Pyrennees.  His 
fiither  was  a  lawyer.  He  enlisted, 
when  he  was  fiite^^  years  old,  em-' 

barked 
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barked  soon  after  in  the  squadron  **  Bonaparte  having  required  re« 

commanded  by  M.  de  Sufirein,  and  inforcements^    general  Bernadotte 

was  present  at  the  battle  of  Cande-  received  ordeis  in  January  '1797' 

lore  in  the  East  Indies.  to  proceed  to  Italy,  where  he  ar« 

**  On  his  return  to  France  he  rose  rived,  about  the  middle  of  March, 

gradually  in  the  service.     The  ro-  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the 

volution    contributed    to   his    ad-  Taghamento.     After  taking  Gra- 

^ancementi     On  a 'trying  occasion  disca,  he  advanced  upon  Vienna. 

he  rendered  signal  service  to  his  Upon  the  signing  of  the  prelirai- 

colonel  the  m^arquis  d'AmKert.    Jn  naries  at  Leoben,  he  occu{^ied  the 

the  army  of  the  north  he  revenged  Frioul  witji   30,000  intintfy  and 

the. death  of  his  friend  general  Go-  5000  cavalry. 

goet.  "Peace  having  been  signed  at 

*•  He  fought  in  the  army  of  the  Campo  Formio,  he  'was  appointed' 

Ardennes  in  1794,  at  Montigni-le-  ambassador  to  Vienna.     He  pro- 

tigneuic»    under  tJie  command  of  ceeded  upon  this  new  mission  in 

generals    Marceau     and     Kleber,  April  1798.      After  having  been 

when  he  was  appointed  general  of  exposed  to  great  dangers,  he  was 

brigade.    After  the  battle  of  Fleu-  under  the  Necessity  of  quitting  the 

Tus  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general  Austrian  capital;    he  returned  to 

cf  division.    At  the  siege  of  Maes-  France,  and  was  ordered  to  block- 

trichtr  the  reduction  ot  tlie  fort  «}f  ade  Philipsburg.     His  summons  to 

Wick  was  confided  to  him.  the  commander  of  that  fortress  is 

**  After  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  well  known, 

irt  1795,  by  the  army  of  the  Sam-  <*In   1799  Bernadotte  was  ap. 

bre'  and  Meuse,    Bernadotte  was  pointed  minister  of  war.     He  was 

•employed  in  blockading  Mayence  dismissed  by  the  directory  under- 

on  the  Cassel  sid^.     He  was  after-  the  pretext  that  he  had  sent  in  his 

wards  sent  with  his  division  to  the  resignation,   though  the  fact  was 

Hunsbruck.  never  officially  made  known:  Ber- 

^*  In    1796    his  division    distin-  nadotte  should  have  contradicted 

guished  itself  very  much  in  twice  this.'    On  the  18th  of  Brumaire  be 

crossing  the  Rhine.    The  second  refused  to  assist  Bonaparte.    The 

passage,  which  was  effected  opposite  hopes  of  his  party  being  entirely 

the  village  of  Bemdorf,  created  ge-  destroyed  by  the  events  of  that  day, 

neral  astonishment:  it  will  serve  as  he    privately    withdrew   with  his 

a  perpetual  proof  of  the  superiori-  wife  from  Paris,  and  secreted  htm- 

ty  of  an  enterprising  man  over  an  self  at  Chateau-fraye,    a  country 

adversary    rendered  negligent  by  house  belonging  to  general  Sarra* 

too  much  confidence.  zin,  four  leagues  from  that  city*  . 

**  Bernadotte  was  opposed  to  the  *'  Upon  the  assurances  given  t^ 
arch-duke  Charles  at  Neumark,  at  Bernadotte  by  general  barrazin, 
Teiningen,  and  at  Eberach.  His  that  Bonaparte  rorgot  every  thing 
division  sustained  very  great  loss  that  had  passed^  and  was  disir9U$ 
at  Wurtzburg.  He  was  not  him«  cf  bis /riendshift  he  returned  to  Pa- 
self  present,  on  account  of  illness,  ris.  In  Marc^  1800  he  was  ap- 
at  this  unfortunate  battle,  the  dis-  pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
asters  of  which  were  increased  by  arnny  of  the  west,  and  h^  establbh- 
Af  dissentions  that  prevailed  among  ed  his  head-quarters  at  Rennes. 
the  generals.  <*In  1801  it  was  in  contempla- 
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tion  to  send  hrni  out  to  Louisiana^  permanently  filled  that  throne,  at 

with  the  authority  of  captain-gene-  the  period  of  one  of  •*  those  revolu-" 

ral.     In  ,1802  it  was  intended  to  tions  which  heaven  sippe&rs  some* 

appoint    him    arht)assador    to  the  times  to  permit  as>  k    lesson    to 

United  States.     He  passed  the  year  princes;"  he  proceeded  to  paint  the 

1803  at  Paris  without  any  employ-  joyful  .surprise  in  which  his  whole. 

ment.     In  1804  he  was  a'ppolnted  soul  was  immersed,  when  the  un-. 

commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  e^cpected  intelligence  was  conveyed 

Hanover.  to  him,   that  the  Swedish  nation 

«  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  had  tliqught  him  Worthy  of  being 

AttsterlitZy  tnat  of  Jena,   and  the  elected* their  crown  prince;  and  to 

campaign  against  the  Russians  in  express  his  fervent  wishes ,thkt  the 

Poland.      He     commanded  .  the  king  who  then   filled  the   throne 


I^'rench  army  in  Denmark  when 
the  marquis  Romana  succeeded  in 
embarking  his  troops,  and  returned 
to  defend  his  country. 

"  During  the  campaign  of  1809, 
^neral-  Bernadotte  served  with  the 


would  long  give  him  an  opportuni- 
ty of  learning  from  his  conduct  the 
ardaous  and  important  lessons  of 
government. 

Addressing    himself  then  more 
particularly  to  the  deputies  of  the 


Saxon  troops.  He  commanded  at  nobility,  he  called  upon  tliem  to 
Antwerp  when  the  expedition  to  assist  him  i;i  defending  the  thrOne 
Walcheren  took  place."  and  the  state ;  and  reminded  them» 

Bernadotte  did  not  proceed  to  that. having  received  their  honours 
Sweden  till  towards  the  end  of  Oc- .  from  ancestors  who  had  acquired 
tober:  from  the  delay  that  occurred    them  by  their  merits,  they  could 


after' his  election,  it  was  Supposed 
by  some  that  the  Swedish  nation 
Tirere  so  enraged  at  it,  that  he  did 
not  conceive  it  to  be  safe  or  pru- 
dent to  enter  his  new  kingdom  un- 
less he  were  supported  by  a  French 
army.  He  did  however  go  unat- 
tended: and  his  reception,  if  the 
account  given  of  it  in  the  French 
papers  be  correct,  was  highly  flat- 
tering. It  is  certain  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  any  disturbance  or 
discontent.      The  'deputies  of  the 


only  hope  to  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  such  ancestors  by  giving 
an  example  of  perfect  disinterested- 
ness; by  an  entire  submission  to  die- 
king  and  the  laXvs,  and  by  living 
without  reproach. 

To  the  meml)ers  of  tlie  clergy  he 
recalled  the  sublime  morality  of  tl^e 
gospel,  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
teach;  and  professed  his  willing- 
ness to  receive  from  them  every  in- 
struction which 'Would  enable  l\itn 
to  perform  the  duty  he  owed  to  his 


diet  met  him  at  Drottningholm,  people. 
and  on  the  1st  of  November  he  To  the  deputies  of  the  burghers 
made  his  solemn  entrance  into  the  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  and  ad- 
capital.  On  that  day  the  ceremony  vantage  of  industry,  arts,  and  com- 
of  presentation,  took  'place,  when  merce,  both  for  their  own  indivi- 
Bemadotte  addressed  the  members  dual  comfort  and  profit,  and  as 
of  the  diet  to  the  following  purport,  tending  to  ensure  and  increase  the 
After  paying  some  coippliitients  prosperity  of  the  state:  if  they  were 
to  the  king  for  having  stepped  industrious,  and  discovered  talents 
twice  forward  to 'support  the  cares  and  genius  in  their,  respective  occu- 
-of  government  when  t}ie  throne  potions,  they  well  fulfilled  their 
was  vacant*  and  for  having  at  last  appropriate  duties,  sfad  would  have 

great 
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^reat  claims  to  the  esteem  of  their  least  attaint.    Let  fft  submity  ^en* 

soveretgfu     :           -  tlemen,   to  the  decrees,  of  Provi* 

Xasuy,  hcf  addressed  the  Swedisjh  dence;  and  let  us  recollect  that  it 

peasantry :  he  congratulated  them  has  left  us  a  soil  sufficient  to  sup- 
Km  the  particular  consideration  that  ^  ply  our  wants,  and- iron  to  defend 

their  country  granted  them,  by  giv*  it." 

ing  them  a  place  in  die  great  assem-  It  walS  generally  expected  that 
bly  of  the  nation ;  and  expressed  the  relirtions  between  Great  Britain 
his  cdnviction,  that  men  who  de-  and  Sw'eden  would  undergo  an  ira- 
fended  their  country  by  their  bra-  mediate,  complete  change,  now 
very,  and  supported  it  bf  their  in-  that  Bonaparte  had  succeeded  in 
dustrj,  especially  when  such  men  placing  the  prince  of  Ponte  Coi*vo 
1»efe  endowed  '  with  those  virtues  On  the  tlirone ;  for  in  flct^  thoueh 
which  b^d  long  distinguished  the  not  in  name  and  appearance,  he 
Swedes,  were  well  deserving  of  might  be  regarded  as  the  king  of 
this  consideration  and  privilege.  Sweden.  Bemadotte,  however, 
The  concluding  part  of  Bema-  seemed  averse  to  open  and  positive 
dotte's  speech  is  well  worth  atten-  hostility  with  this  country;  «nd  for 
tion;  it  unfolds  views  of  govern-  a  long  time  permitted  thecommer* 
ment  and  maxims  of  policy  which  cial  intercourse  to  be  carried  on 
irould  hardly  have  been  ^expected  .  nearly  to  the  same  extent  and  on 
from  the  mouth  of  one  of  Bona-  the  same  footing  on  which  it  had 
parte's  generals,  and  which  if  they  existed  since  peace  had  been  con- 
are  acted  upon  will  ipakehis  elec-  eluded  with  France.  \Vhlt  hi^ 
tion  a  blessing  to  the  Swedes.  motives  were  for  this  forbearance 
"Sound  policy,  (he  observes)  and  lenity  it  is  not  easy  to  conjec- 
that  alone  which  the  laws  of  God  ture:  certainly,  if  his  master  hrd 
authorize,  must  have  for  its  basis  been  in  his  situation,  no  feelina;  for 
justice  and  truth:  such  are  the  the  misery  of  iSweden  would  have 
principles  of  the  king :  they "  shall  made  him  hesitate  a  single  instant 
also  be  mine.  I  have  beheld  v/ar  in  carrying  into  execution  any  mea* 
dose  at  hand ;  I  know  all  its  ra-  sures  that  his  ambition  or  his 
vages;  there  is  no  conquest  which  hatred  to  Great  Britain  might  sug- 
can  console  a  country  for  the  blood  gest ;  it  may  be  indeed  Uiat  this 
of  its  children  shed  in  a  foreign  .  feeling  did  not  operate  on  the  di$- 
land.  I  have  ^en  the  great  em-  position  or  conduct  of  die  prince  of 
peror  of  the  French,  ,so  often  Pome  Corvo;  but  that  he  had  tlie 
crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory,  same  power  for  carrying  his  obnoxi- 
surrounded  by .  his  invincible  ar-  ous  and  destructive  measures  into 
-inies,.sigh  after  the  olive  of  peace,  eflFect  which  his  master  possessed, 
Yes,  gentlemen,  peace  is  the  alone  and  that  a  regard  to  his.  own  inter- 

fjlorious  object  of  a  wise  and  en-  est  and  safety,  rather  than   to  the 

ightened  government ;  it  is  not  the  welfare  of  hts  new  subjects,  indu- 

extent  of  a  state  which  constitutes  ced  him  to  continue  the  commercial 

its  force  and  independence;  it  is  its  intercourse    with    Great    Briuin* 

-laws,  its  industry,    its  commerce,  Whatever  was  the  cause  bf  this 

and  above  all  its  national  spirit,  conduct,  it  must  have  been  mcntify* 

Sweden,   it  is  true,  has  sustained  tng  to  Bonaparte,  and  have  excited 

gieat  losses ;  but  the  honour  of  ^he  his  indignation,  to  perceive  a  coun- 

bwedish  name  has  not  suffered  the  try'held  by  one  of  his  vassal  sove- 
reign^ 
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reigns,  not  only  consuming  the 
tnanufactures  and  colonial  produce 
of  his  cneTny,  but  affording  the 
means  of  their  Being  sent  through 
the  whole  'of  the  north'  of  Ger- 
zoaHy, 


reason  for  supposing  that  the  dispo^ 
siclon  and  feelings  of  the  people,  i£- 
not  of  the  goveiUment^  of  Den- 
mark are  reverting  into  their  old 
and  accustomed  channel  of  at- 
tachment to  this  country^:  at  least. 


At  lengthy  in  the  month  of  De-    that  rancorous  spirit    of  hostility 


ceinber  the  Swedish  declaration 
t^as  issued  :  but  it  breathed  no- 
thing of  that  spirit  of  hostility  which 
inarKs  such  papers  in  general.  The 
necessity  for  peace,  under  which 
her  unfortunate  warfare  had  placed 
Sweden,     was    frankly    acknow- 


which  our  two  successive  att^ks 
on  Copenhagen  gave  rise  to  is  evi- 
dently subsiding  ;  and  when  it^sub- 
sides,  there  can  be  little  doubt  thac 
the  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  f^om 
similarity  of  character,  national  and 
individual,   from  long  connexion. 


ledged  ;    and  an  avowal,    almost  and  from  .the  influence  of  interest, 

equaliy^xplicit,  was  made,  that  the  will  prefer  the  friendship  and  al- 

measure  j\ow  announced  of  decla-  liance  of  Great  Britain  to  those  of 

ring  war  against  England  was  re-  France. — ^This   tendency  to  revere 


solved  upon  at  the  instigation  of 
Bonaparte,  who  "  considered  it  his 
duty  to  make  some  observations  to 
the  king,  in  order  "to  do  away  his 
doubts  respecting  the  relation  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  Sweden 
and  Great  Britain.'' — At  the  period 
of  this  declaration  the  illness  of  the 
king  prevented  thp  British  ministry 
fi*om  issuing  a  counter  declaration, 
or  giving  orders  for  commencing 
hostilities  against    Sweden.      The 
state  of  that  country  was,  however, 
more  the  object  of  pity  botli  w^ith 
the  British  ministry  and  the  British 
people  than  of  resentment  ;  and 
the  war  betweftn  the  two  countries 
has  hitherto  been  little  more  than 
the  restriction  of  commercial  inter- 
course. 

Of  the  two  other  northern  powers, 
Denmark  and  Russia,  the  history 


to  their  old  connexions  will  also 
be  much  strengthened  by  the  anti- 
patl'.y  which  the  Danes  and  Swedes 
have  long  borne  to,wardeach  other  ; 
and  by  the  persuasion  which  must 
now* be  firmly  impressed  on  their 
mind,  that  they  hold  their  contir 
nental  territories  only  on  the  suf- 
ferance and  at  the  pleasure  of  Bo- 
naparte, and  that  their  insular  ter- 
ritories can  be  protected  froiQ  his 
power  and  dominion  but  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  naval  greatness  of 
this  country. 

During  the  greater  part  of  th^ 
year  1810,  war  was  carries!  on  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  Turks : 
and  if  confirmation  were  wanting 
of  the  truth  of  the  position, — which, 
when  Russia  is  pur  ally,  or  when 
we  soon  expect  her  to  be  such,  we 
readily  admit  ^  and  when  she  be- 
for  the  year  1810  may  be  told  in  comes  our  foe,  we  as  readily  deny, — 
rery  few  words.  The  former  had  no    that  this  vast  empire  is  absolutely 


Other  mode  of  manifesting  her  hos- 
tility to  this  country  than  by  fitting 
out  ships  of  w^r  and  gun-boats  in 
the  Baltic  to  annoy  our  trade ;  and 
•  to  this  mode  of  warfare  she  applied 
herself  with  great  activity  and  bra- 
very; and  with  no  inconsiderable 
success.    There  is  however  some 


powerless  at  a  distance  from  the 
immediate  seat  of  her  government; 
and  that  her  armies,  in  no  .one  re- 
spect, except  in  that  of*  mere  ani- 
mal courage,  and  in  the  most  im- 
plicit and  blind  obedience  to  their 
officers,  are  fit  to  combat  with  the 
troops   of    the    other    European 

powers. 
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powers^ — this  confirmation  might 
amply  be  found  in  the  events  of 
^e  war  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key. The  Turks  now  are  certainly 
despicable  in  point  of  military 
science  or  discipline :  their  govern- 
ment has  approached  so  near  its 
dissohuion*  that  it  might  haye  been 
expected  the  very  shock  of  a  hostile 
power  ^ould  have  extinguished  its* 
last  spark  of  life :  and  yet  the  war 
has  been  carried  on  with  nearly 
equal  success.  The,  Russians  cer- 
tainly have  achieved  the  conquest 
of  some  of  the  Turkish  provinces  : 
but  their  progress  has  been  slow 
and  difHcult;  and  in  more  than 
«ne  battle  they  have  been  com-i 
pletely  beaten   by  the  Turks.     In 

^  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte  la,ughs  at 
the  folly  of  Russia  :-^lie  first  weak- 
ened her  by  .fonienting  the  contest 
between  her  and  Sweden ;  and  now 
the  protracted  war  between  her  and 
Turkey  still  further  ^carries  on  his 
plans..  If  Russia  conquers  Turkey, 
and  her  armies  reach  and  gain  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  she  will 
have  fought  and  conquered  only 
for  the  advantage  of  Bonaparte. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
that  he  will  permit  any  power  to 
jretain  the  capital  of  the  empire  of 

*  the  East:— his  ambition,  which 
prompts  him  to  become  sovereign 
of  Rome,  and  possessor  of  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy„  will  urge 
him  on  to  the  acquisijtion  of  the  city 
of  Constantine :  and  this  ambition ' 
will  be  ^strengthened  ^nd  seconded 
by  the  facility  that  the  possession  of 
this  city  will  give  him  of  destroying 
the  English  conimerce,  and  threat- 
ening with  effect' their  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
state  j  of  Holland  during  the  year 
1810,  and  to  the  Events  which  oc- 
curred itl  that  country,  we  shall  be 
Mr  to  trace  sdU  further  marks  of 


Bonaparte's  ambition,  .  and  thd 
dreadful  effects  which  it  uniformly 
produces.  We  have  seen  that' he 
was'set  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
English  commerce  and  maritime 
power,  by  preventing  as  much  as 
possible  the  introduction  of  British 
manufactures  and  colonial  goods 
into  the  continent.  It  became  par- 
ticularly necessary  for  him  to  guard 
Holland  in  order  to  further  this 
project : — the  coast  of  Holland  in- 
dented by  rivers  and  inlets, .  the 
whole  of  it  at  such  a  short  distance 
from  England  tliat  vessels  might 
ran  over  m  a  few  hours,  were  cir- 
cumstances  much  against  his  plan^ 
and  favourable  to  the  introduction 
of  prohibited  goods.  The  cha- 
racter and  necessities  of  the  Dutch» 
too, — a  nation  wlio  were  iridebied 
to  commerce  for  tlie  very  land  they 
inhabited,— who  had  been  nur- 
tured in  trade  till  it  h^d  become  a 
second  nature  to  them, — and  who 
foresaw  in  the  accomplishment  of 
Bonaparte's  schemes  not  only  the 
total  overthrow  of  their  ancient  ha- 
bits and  character,  bi^t  the  ruin  of 
themselves  and  their  country, — ope- 
rated powerfully  against  the  French 
emperor  ;  and  made  him  issue  the . 
most  strict  and  peremptory  orders 
to  his  vassal  king,  his  brother  Louis^ 
that  his  anti-commercial  decrlsps 
should  be  most  rigorously  acted 
upon  in  Holland.— Louis  however 
was  very  unfit  to  be  the  agent  of 
his  brother  in  diis  business :  ne  was 
not  stimulated  by  the  same  passions^ 
or  views  of  ambition :— -he  did  not 
hate  the  English,  nor  did  he  hope 
or  wish  by  destroying  their  coai- 
merce  to  effect  their  ruin,  and 
thus  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
empire  of  Europe.  He  was  more* 
over  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  more 
prone  to  compassion  than  was  com* 
patible  with  the  plans  of  his  bro« 
ther»    He  was  in  the  midst  of  the 

xni^erj 
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misery  which  the  very  attempt  to  tion,  was  of  no  ▼aliditj.r— The  re- 
cany  diose  plans  into  partial  exe-  port  then  proceeds  to  state  with 
cution  produced  ;  and  he  could  not  considerable  minuteness  all  the  dif- 
endure  the  sight  of  it.     In  vain  did  ferent  reasons  that  point  out  the  ne- 
his  brother  insist  on  his  looking  ce^sity    or  the   policy  of  uniting 
solely  to  his  orders,  and  neglecting  Holland  with  France.  -  Since  BeU 
entirely  all  consideration  of  their  gium  was  united  with  the  French 
eflfects  on  the  happiness  of  his  sub-  empire,  the  independence  of  Hol« 
.  jects.— Louis    for    a    short    time  land  had  been  in  reality  destroyed.* 
obeyed;  but  the  wretchedness  he^  Her    commerce    was    transferred 
witnessed,  and  the  petitions  of  those  from  Amsterdam  to  the  more  con- 
who  were  suffering,  prevailed  ;  and  renient  port  of  Antwerp  ;  and  the 
he    repealed   his    decrees   against  merchants  of  the  Low  Conntries 
English  commerce.  had  become  rich  and  powerful  at ' 
At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  expense  of  the  merchants  of 
July,  Louis,  weary  of  his  situation,  Holland.— ^Her  debt  was  enornnoui 
ibrmally  renounced  the  crown  in  — amounting  to  nearly  90  millions: 
^vour  of  his  eldest  son  Napoleon  that  is,  to  a  fourth  more  than  the 
Lonis  and  of  his  brother  Charles  debtof  the  whole  empire  of  France; 
XiOnis  Napoleon.     In  his  declara-  while  under  her  sepsuate  form  of 
lion  to  that  eflfect,  he    expressly  government  the  necessary  expenses 
stated  that  he  was  induced  to  take  rendered  it  impossible  to  diminish 
this  step  en  account  of  the  unfortu-  this  debt.     Some  of  the  reasons  for 
nate  condition  in  which  the  country  this  incorporation  are  singular,  and 
was  placed,  arising  from  the  dis*  prove  onhow  slight  a  basis  of  com- 
pleasure  that  the  emperor  his  bro-  mon  sense  ambition  will  be  content 
mer  had  conceived  against  it.— -All  to  build  her  schemes  of  aggran- 
endeavours  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  dizement.      Some    of  the    nvers 
of  the  Dutch  had  been  unable  to  sup-  which  rise  in    France  have   their 
port  the  misery  to  which  they  wiere  mouths  in  Holland :   and  Cham* 
reduced :  and  as  no  hope  of  redress  pagny  lays  it  down  as  a  fiuidamental 
or  prosperity  remained  whilehis  bro-  and  general  principle,  that  all  the 
ther  was  inimical,  he  had  resolved  to  rivers  which  have  their  source  la 


resign  the  throne  of  Holland. — At 
the  same  time,  he  called  upon  the 
Dutch  to  receive  and  treat  in  a 
suitable  manner  the  French  troops 


France,  or  which  wash  the  fron* 
tiersy  should  belong  to  France  as 
far  as  the  sea.  ' 

From  the  address  of  Louis^  on 


which  the  emperor  would  imme-  abdicating  the  throne,  there  can  be 

diately  send  into  Holland.  no  doubt  that  his  brother  behaved 

Bonaparte  however*  was  not  yet  to  him  not  only  with  great  harsh- 

satisfied.    A  very  short  time  after  ness  and  injustice,  but  with  great 

l^oois  had  abdicated  the  throne  in  duplicity  and  deceit.  **  It  was  only 

favour  of  his  children,  a  report  was  on  the  16th  of  June  that  I  receivw 

made  to  the  emperor  by  Cham-  ed  through  the  cbargS  tPi^ffiuns  of 

pag^ny  on  the  subject  of  (ioUand.  the  eitiperoc  an  assurance,  that  it 

In  the  beginning  of  this  report  it  is  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to 

expressly  declared,  that  the  abdica-  occupy  Amsterdam ;  and  this  led 

tion  of  liOttis,  not  having  been  pre-  me  to  the  hope  that  a  treaty,  the 

Tiotisly  concerted  with  Bonaparte,  conditions  of  ^hich  had  been  im» 

mor  having  received  bis  appoba*  posed  by  binuslf,  wouM  be  strtcdr 
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bbsenredyand  19  no  respect  infringed  quate  sources  <^  consolation  and 

upon.      Unfortunately   this    error  support  under  a  despotism  such  a$ 

was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for  I  Bonaparte  exercises  over  them.  . 
soon   learnt    that    20,000  French        Ever   since    his   marriage  with 

troops  were  assembling  at  Utrech*^^  Maria^  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  the 

and  on  the  .20th  I  repeived  ofHcial  emperor  of  Gennany,  ne  has  ponr 

information  that  his    majesty  the  fined  himself  within  the  limits  of 

emperor  insisted  upon  occupying  the  French  empire:  that  activity 

Amsterdam,  and  establishing  tlie  and  those   talents  which  he  was 

fa«ad  quarters  of  the  French  army  wont  to  employ  in  the  management' 

in  that  Capital."     Such  is  the  un*  of  his.armies^  and  in  the  defeat  of 

contradicted     statement     of     the  his  enemies,  he  has  latterly  applie4 

brother  of  Bonaparte, .  openly  and  almost  exdusivelyto  the  destruction 

officially  given  to  the  world.     Of  of  that  small  poition  of  civil  liberty 

Holland,  since  its  annexation  with  which   he  had  hitherto  -permitted 

France,  the  wretchedness  an4  po«  France  to  enjoy, 
verty  has  if  possible  been  increas-        Besides  the  several  decrees  which 

ing :  the    an(i-commercial  decrees  he  issped  under  the  pretext  and  wi)th 

of  Bonaparte  have  been  carried  into  the  hope  of  preventing  the  intro* 

execution  theie  at  the  point  of  the  duction    of    British    goods,    intp 

bayonets  and  by  the  infliction  of  the  France,  and  which  from  the  very 

most  dreadful  punishment ;  but  the  nature  of  commerce  must  have  opc^ 

absolute  ruin  of  the  country  and  rated  as  much  to  the  prejudice  of 

the  misery   of  its  inhabitants  are  his  own  merchants  as  tliey  coal4 

with  him  considerations  infinitely  do  to  the  prejudice  of  the  mer* 

inferior  to' the  exclusion  of  British  chants  of  this  country  ;  decrees  the 

goods.  absurdity  and  nullity  of  which  he 

The  internal  state  and  domestic  himself  proclaimed  by  his  continual 

history  of  France  during  the  year  re-enactment  of  them  under  a  differv 

1810,  abundantly  prove  that  the  ent  form  and  with  more  severe  pe« 

impolitic  and  tyrannical  measures  nalties ;— he  strucic   more  directly 

of  the  French  emperor  press  with  and  fatally  at  the  liberty  of  bis  sub* 

equal  weight  on  his  own  subjects  as  jects,  by  his  decrees  respecting  pri*^ 

on  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  sons,  domestic  servants,  ^nd   the 

"which  he  has  conquered.    A  court  press. 

uncommonly      magnificent     and        In  the  decree  ripspe^ting  prisons 

splendicl,   to   which   he  has  con-  it  was  explicitly  declared,  tnat  there 

trived  to  attach  most  of  the  old  no*  were  many  persons  in  France  ac« 

blesse  who  have  returned  from  enii-  cused  of  various  crimes  agajnst  th^ 

gzation ;   a  series  of  victories  and  state,  whom  it  was  neither  safe  to 

conquests   unequalled    in   modern  liberate  nor  to  bring  to  trial:  for 

hi^ory,  no  doubt,  flatter  the  na-  the  purpose  of  keeping  tliese  pri* 

tional  vanity  of  Frenchmen.     But  soners  in  safe  custody^  a  certain 

the  justice  wiih  which  they  may  number  of  strong  prisons  in  various 

arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  parts  of  France  ^veTe  specified,  in 

the  Greiit  Nation  i  and  the  con  vie-  ^hich  it  was  decreed    that    tbej 

don  that  tbeir  country  has  reached  sl^ould  be  confined.^— There  might 

a  pitcii  of  external  power  which  have  been  some  slight  shadow  of 

liOuisXIV.  in  vain  attempted  to  justice  and  reason  in  this  mode  of 

surtve  at»  ar^  but  poor  and  jnade-  cpi^ducc  di^ng  the  convulsions  of 

'  tjie 
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ngainst'^OOO  of  your  countrymen  ? 
PortuguebC,  be  not  fonger  deceived. 
^The  powerful  sovereign  whose  laws, 
strength,  and  genms,  receive  the 
g;rateful  praises,of  so  many  nations, 
wishes  to  establish  your  prosperity. 
Put  yourselves  under  his  protection. 
Receive  his  troops  like  friends,  and 
you  will  find  security  both  for  your 
persons  and  property.  You  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  miseries  of  war  ; 
you  know  that  they  extend  to  every 
tiling  that  is  most  dear  to  you, 
your  children,  relatives,  friends, 
nropcrty,  private  and  political  lives, 
toine  to  a  determination  then,  that 
i^ill  secure  to  you  all  the  advan- 
tages of  peace.  Remain  quiet  in 
your  habitations,  attend  to  your 
domestic  affairs ;  and  consider  tiiose 
only  as  your  enemies  who  excite 
you  to  a  v.'ar,  fey  every  event  of 
"which  your  country  must  suffer. 

llie  mal-shal  prince  of  Essling, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  ar-. 
my  in  Portugal, 

Massena* 

Ciudad  RodrlgOf  j^ug.  I, 


FKOCLAMATION  BY  J.ORD  WELLING- 
TON. 

l^rd  vhcouni  IVcHington,  marshal- 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  du- 
ring which  the  enemy  has  remained 
on  ilie  frontieiA  oi  Portugal,  must 
have  proved  to  the  Portuguese  na- 
tion what  tiiey  have  to  expect  fronl 
ihc  French-  The  inhdbitants  of 
some  villages .  have  remained  in 
them,  confiding  in  the^ promises  of 
the  enemy,  and  hoping  that,  by 
treating  the  enemies  of  their  cotfn- 
rry  well,  they  might  conciliate 
and  mollify  them,  and  inspire  them 
Vi'iUti  humal^e  sentiments  ;  that  their 
property  would  be  respected,  their 
^npales  preserv^sd  from  ^rU^  vio- 


lation,' and  their  lives  secured. 
Vain  hopes !  The  inhabitants  of 
these  submissive  places  have  sufferf-^ 
ed  all  the  evils  which  a  cruel  enjemy 
could  inflict}  their  property  has. 
b^en  plundered,  their  habitations 
burnt,  their  women  atrociously 
violated/  and  those  whose  age  or 
sex  did  not  provoke  the  brutal  vio- 
lence of  the  soldiers,  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  imprudent  confidence 
which  they  placed  in  promises 
ma|le  pnly  to  be  broken.    • 

The  Portuguese  must  now  see 
th'at  no  other  means  remain  to  avoid 
ihe  evils  with-  which  .  they  are 
tKreateiied,  but  a  determined  and 
vigorous  resistance,  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  obstruct  as  much  ^ 
possible  the  advance  of  »thc  enemy 
into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom, 
by  removing  out  of  l^is  reach  aU 
such  things  as  may  contribute  t6 
his  subsistence,  or  facilitate  his  pro- 
gress. These  are  the  only  and 
most  certain  means  to  prevent  the 
evils  with  which  the  country  is 
threatened.  The  army  under  my 
command,  wnll  protect  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  country  as  is  possi« 
ble ;  but  \i  is  obvious  that  the  peo- 
ple alone  can  dphvei  tneriiselves  by 
a  vigorous  resistance,  and  preserve 
their  goods  by  removing  them  out 
of  tlie  reach  of  the  enemy.  The 
duties,  thefefore^  that  bind  me  to 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent^ 
of  Portugal,  and  t6,the  Portuguese 
naULn,  oblige  mc  to  m;ike  use  of 
the  power  i^nd  auiliority  witli  which 
I  am  furnished,  to  compel  the  care- 
Jess  and  indolent  to  m^k^  the  ne- 
cessary efforts  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  the  dingers  which 
thieafen  them,  and  to  save  their 
country.  In  conformiiy  with  th'.s^ 
I  make  known  and  declare,  that  all 
magistrates  and  pei«;ons  m  autlio 
rity,  who  shall  ren»aiii  in  the  vil- 
lages  or  towns,   after  having  re- 

(M  3)  ceived 
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ceivcd  orclert  from  the    military  their  arms,  zre-  about  400  wound- 

ttfficer  to  remove  from  them,  and  ed,  who  are  to  be  brought  to  the 

all  persons,  oif  whatever  class  they  capital  in  order  to  be  ireated  and 

jfnay  be,  who  ^hall  maintain  the  taken  care  of  like  the  sick  troops 

ifeast  cohiaiunication  withi  or  aid  who  have  been  faithful  to  the  legi- 

and  assist  in  any  manner,  die  ene-  timate  authority.    About  200  wo- 

■ny,  ^all  be  considered  as  traitors  men,  inhabitants  and  cultivatrixet 

to  the  state,  ahd  tried  and  punished  of  different  districts,  \dio  were  shnt 

as   stjch  an  enormous  crime  re-  up  in  the  Mole,  and  who  followed 

quires.  the  rebels  into  the  woods,  have  alw 

Wellington,  given  themselves  up.    Monseigneui' 

Hcad^quartirs,  Aug.  4.    •  J^«  president  has  ordered  tfiat  Acy 
^     ,                               -be   sent  back  to  their  habitations 

and  to  their  respectiye  distrjcts. 

'    The  pacification  is  general  in  the 

MBBRTY     AND    INDEPENDENCE.^  dis^ct  where  Ae  fire  ofrevo^^ 

•      STATEOFHAYTl—OENERALOR.  ^'^'\^^     j^^^  jj'^  ^''''P' f   U     SSI 

DER  OF  THE  ARMY,  I7th  Qctobcr  employed  at  the  siege  of  the  Mole 

3810   7th  year.  have  merited  well  of  our  counti7,ior 

.     '         ^      '  the  zeal,  the  constancy,  the  braver}^ 

The  rebellious  and  prou4  ^\^y  of  and  the  fidelity  which  they  havd 

the  Mole  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  employed  in  the  hundred  combats 

JForts  which  ddHpnd  it,  haLye  fallen  which  took  place  under  the  walls 

fhto  the  J)0wer  of  our  army.  After  of  that  city,  where  they  triuinphed 

ihfe  extinction  of  the  two  successive  oyer  all  obstacles,  over  the  difScul- 

chiefs,  Lamarre  and  Eveillard,  all  ties  of  nature,    and  a  fury  of  re- 

the  trotjjis  \«rhich  compose  the  re-  hellion    witliout    example.      Hii 

bels*  pretended  army  of  expedition,  serene  highness  feels  a  true  plea- 

,  tad  the  body  of  the  9th  regiment,  sure  in  testifying  to  the  army  th« 

tVhich  first  raised  the  standard  of  whole  extent  of  his  satisfaction.  He 

t«vt)lt  in  that  district,  have  been  bestows  applause  upon  the  nary 

Compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms,  *  for  the  constancy  of  its  cruizine  on 

to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  to  seas  as  stormy  as  those  of  the  Mole^ 

'  implore  thie  clemency  of  his  serene  a  constancy  which  has  defied  the 

toionseigiTeur  the  president,  abjur-  •  fury  of  ^he  elements,  and  has  con- 

tng  errors,  and  promismg  for  the  tributcd  to  the  success  of  the  armyi 

lti,tuiie   a  regular    conduct  which  by  preventing  the  revolted  from 

^hall  redeem  every  thing  culpable  feeding  and  supplying  that  rebel 

in  the  former.     They  have  expe-  place.    The  last  operations  of  the 

riented  the  generous  effects  of  that  ^iege  of  the  Mole  shall  be  pfesent- 

^:lemency    which  knows    how  to  cd  in  a  report  which  shaH  immedi: 

pardon  weakness  and  error,    bqt  ately  appear. 

V^hirh  punishes  crime.  .His  highn^s  has  ordered  that 

His  serene  highness  has  ordered  the  army  should  rettim  into  its  re- 

that  the  body  of  the  9th  regiment  ^spective  garrisons  and  cantonments^ 

rejoin  the  true  number  of  its  corps,  and  that   every   corps   should  be 

:ind  that  the  troops  "below  upon  the  brought  up  to  its  full  complement. 

•<Coast  should  be  sent  to  the  capital  He  lias  also  ordered  that  a  general 

,.to  talse  rank  in  the  army.     Among  return  of  the  force  of  the  army 

the  troops  who  kave  laid  dovin  should  be  presented  to  hun,  ^lad 
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sea  forces,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
city  of  Amsterdam,  have  the  ho- 
nour of  presenting  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  your  majesty's  throne, 
respectfully  to  declare  the  sentt- 
xz^ents  of  admiration,  confidence, 
and  obedience  with  which  they  are 
animated; 

**  The  Dutch  people,  sire,  known 
ia  the  annals  of  history  by  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  heroes,  by  the  spot- 
less character  of  their  statesmen, 
and  the  exertions  made  by  them  to 
obtain  and  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence, are  still  posses^^ed  of  a  strong 
recollection  of  the  virtues  of  their 
forefathers. 

"  The  great  events  which  Europe 
has  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century  have  completely 
changed  the  political  supports  and 
relations  of  states ;  and  the  inde* 
pendence,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  our  ancestors  s^rificed  their 
property,  their  blood,  and  all  that 
is  most  dear  to  men,  from  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  could  not  but 
undergo  certain  restrictions.  Ac 
length  united  wi^h  the  first  nation 
in  the  ^orld,  called  by  the  greatest 
prince  in  the  universe  to  sliare  in 
the  favour  which  his  exalted  genius 
and  paternal  solicitude  liberally  be- 
stow on  his  happy  subjects,  and  of 
which  Holland  has  already  obtain- 
ed so  many  proofs,  the  Dutch  con- 
tinue to  flatter  themselves  that  by 
their  loyalty,  their  obedience,  and 
.  jtbeir  inviolable  attachment  to  their 
prince  and  father,  tliey  shall  deserve 
|he  protection  of  a  mighty,  gene- 
rous, upright,  and  benevolent  go- 
vernment.'' 

His  imperial  majesty  returned 
the  following  answer : 

*f  Gentlemen  deputies  of  the  le- 
eidjttive  body,  of  the  land  and  sea 
lo;-ces  of  Holland^  and  gentlemen 
deputies  of  my  good  city  of  Amstcr- 
|b2D|— 'For  tnese  thirty  years  you 


have  experienced  many  vicissitudes* 
You  lost  your  liberty  vvhen  one  of 
the  great  officer^  of  the  republic, 
forced  by  England,  employed  Prus- 
sian bayonets  to  interrupt  the  deli- 
T)erations  of  your  councils.  It  was 
then  that  the  wise  constitution  hand- 
ed  down  to  you  by  your  forefathers 
was  destroyed  for  ever. 

"  You  formed  a  part  of  the  coalv 
tion,  in  consequence  of  which  French 
armies  conquered  your  country — 
an  event  ^'hich  was  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  tiie  alliance  with 
Eni:,land.  After  the  conquest,  a 
distinct  government  was  formed^ 
yet  your  republic  formed  part  of 
the  empire.  Your  strong  fortresses, 
and  the  principal  positions  in  your 
country,  were  occupied  by  French 
troops,  and  your  government  was 
changed  according  to  the  opinions 
v-'hich  succeeded  each  other  ip. 
France.  \ 

«  When  providence  placed  me  on 
this  first  throne  of  the  world,  it  fell 
to  my  lot  to  de(;jde  for  ever  tlie  fate 
of  France,  and  of  all  the  nations 
which  compose  this  vast  empire,  to 
besi,ow  on  all  the  signal  advantages 
w^hich  arise  from  firmness,  consist- 
ency, and  order,  and  to  destroy  the 
baneful  consequences  of  irregulari- 
ty and  weakness.  I  put  a  period 
to  the  wavering  destinies  of  Italy, 
by  placing  the  iron  crown  on  ;mjr 
head,  I  annihilated  tlie  govern* 
ment  which  ruled  Piedmont,  >  By 
my  act  of  mediation  I  justly  appre- 
ciated the  constitution  of  Switzer-^ 
land,  and  brought  the  lopal  (circum- 
stances of  the  country  in  unison  witl^ 
the  safety  and  rights  of  this  impe- 
rial crown.  I  gave  you  a  prince  of 
my  blood  for  your  ruler ;  this  was 
intended  as  a  bond  to  unite  the  con* 
cems  of  your  republip  with  the 
rights  of  the  empire.  My  hopes 
have  been  deceived;  ^nd  on  thjs 
occ^ipn  I  have  shown  more  for- 
(M  2}  bearance 
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bearance  than  my  character  gene- 
rally admits,  and  my  rights  require. 
I  have  at  length  put  a  period  to  the 
painful  uncertainty  of  yo\ir  future 
rate,  and  warded  ofF  the  fatal  blo\« 
i^hich  threatened  to   annihilate  all 

I  our  property,  all  your  resources, 
have  opened  the  continent  to 
your  national  indcfstry:  the  day 
shall  come  when  you  are  to 
conduct  my  eagles  to  the  seas 
celebrated  by  the  exploits  of  your 
ancestors ;  ^then  shkll  you  show 
yourselves  worthy  of  yourselv^ 
and  of  n^e.  From  this  moment 
till  that  period  all  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  Europe  shall  have  for 
their  first  -motive  the  destruction  of 
that  tyrannical  and  irrational  sy« 
stem  which  the  English  govern- 
ment, unmindful  of  the  pernicious 
consequences  which  arise  tlierefrom 
to  its  own  country,  has  adopted,  to 
.  outlaw  commerce  and  trade,  and 
subject  it  to  ^he  arbitrary  authority 
of  English  licenses. 

**  Gentlemen  deputies  of  the  le- 
gislative body,  and  of  the  land  and 
sfea  forces  of  Holland,  and  gentle- 
men deputies  of  my  good  city  of 
Amsterdam,  telK  my  subjects  of 
Holland,  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
they  possess .  the  sentiments  they 
.  profess  for  me ;  tell  xhem  that  I 
doubt  not  their  loyal  attachment, 
and  depend  on  their  heartily  join- 
ing their  exertions  to  those  or  the 
rest  of  my  subjects,  to  reconquer 
the  rights  of  the  sea,  the  loss  of 
'which  five  coalitions  incited  by  En- 
gland have  inflicted  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  tell  them,  ilvAi  in  all  circum- 
stances they  rrtay  reckon  on  my  pe- 
culiar protection." 

■  ■     '     1       ■■ 

PROCLAMATION     BY      THE     FRENCH 
COMMANDEfc-lN-CHIlsF. 

Portuguesey — The  armies   of  Na- 
peleoQ  the  great  are  on  yowr  fron- 


tiers, and  we  arc  on  the  point  of 
entermg  your  country  as  friends,     ' 
not  as  conqu^or?-    They  do  not 
come  ^o  mak*  war  upon  you,  but 
to  fight  those  who  have    induced 
yoLi  to  take  np  arms.     Portuguese, 
awake  to  your  true  interests.  What 
has  England  done  for  you,   that 
you  enoiire  her  troops  oi/your  na- 
tiv.esoil?  She  has  destroyed  your 
manufacture*,     ruined  your  com- 
merce,   paralysed    your    industry, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  sending  into 
your   conutry  articles  of  her  own 
manufacture;  and  making  you  her 
tribntiiries.     What  does  she  do  at 
present,  that  you  Vnould  embrace 
the  unjust  cause  which  has  roused 
the  whole  of  the  continent  against 
her  ?    She  deceives  you  respect Ing 
the  issue  of  a  campaign  in^  which 
she  ^cems  determined  to  incur  no 
risk.     She  puts  your  battalions  in 
advance,  as  if  your  blood  was  t6 
reckon  for  nothing.      She  is  pre- 
pared to  abandon  you  when  it  will 
suit  her  interest,  however  disastrous 
the  consequences  may  be  to  you ; 
and  to  complete  "your  misfortunes 
and  her  insatiable  ambition,    she 
sends  her  ships  into  your  ports  id 
transport  to  her   colonies  such  of 
you  as  may  escape  from,  the  dan- 
gers to  which  she  has  exposed  you 
on  the  continent.     Does  not  the 
condnot  of  her  arm  y,  before  Ciudad   ' 
Rodri^o  sufficiently  explain  to  you 
what  you  are  to  expect  from  such 
allies  ?  Did  they  not  encourage  the 
garrison  and  the  unfortunate  inha*  t 
bitaiitsof  that  fortress,  by  deceit- 
ful  promises,  and  did  they  discharge 
a  single   mubket  to   assist  them  ? 
Again ;  lately  have  they  placed  any 
oftheir  troops  in  Almeida,  except 
a  commander    who   is  put  there 
to  invite  you  to  as  rlUjudged^a  re- 
sistance as  that  of  f  iudad  Rodrigo  ? 
What !  is  it  not  an  insult  to  place 
one  Engli^man  thus  in  tBe  scale 

against 
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Form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving 


honourable  house  its  lixie  weight  and  mediation  of  our  Lord  sQld  Sa« 

and    character,    may    rescue    bur  viout' Jesus  Christ. — Amen." 
country  from  domes  ic  discord,  and 

swjare  it  from  the  foreign  foe,  give  ,^^y„  ^^^  ^„^  restmat.o«  Of 

stab.l.t7  to  the  throne,  and  perpe-  •        „,,  majesty's  hiai.th. 
tuate  tne  constitution."  "'  » ^ 

■*  By  the  archhiAQp  of  Canierhurj. 

"  O  God,  who  commandest  09  « 
when  we  are  in  trouble  to  open  our 
hearts,  and  to  tell  out  our_  sorrows 
unto  thee  in  prayer,  and  dost  pro- 
-to'AimighijGH  ^orl'iT^^^^  mise  to  listen  with  compassion  to  our 
in  ha/mg  vouchsafed  to  bestow  humble  supplications,  give  us  grace 
on  this  nation  an  abundant  crop  «^  ^^.  approach  thee,  that  we  oietul 
.and  favourable  harvest.  ^  2f *  ''^  wordor  thou^Tit :  pot  away 

from  us  every  impatient  feehng,  8i« 
**  O  Almighty  God  \  who  open*  lence  every  unworthy  expression : 
est  wide  thine  hand,  and*  satisfiest  let  not  our  prayers  a^ume  the  laii« 
the  desire  of  every  living  thing,  we  guage  of  complaint,  nor  our  sorrows 
thank  thee  that  tiiou  hast  reserved  the  character  of  despair.  Upon 
onto  us  the  appointed  weeks  of  har-  th^e,  O  God,  and  upon  the  molti« 
vest,  and  caused  our  valleys  \o  be  tude  of  thy  mercies,  we  repose  our 
covered  with  corn.  ^Su'^tain  and  grief.  To  thee  alone  we  look  for 
keep  alive  in  us,  we  beseech  thee,  that  blessing  for  which  our  hearts 
such  a  sense  of  thy  bountiful  good-,  bleed.  Raise,  we  implore  thee, 
ness,  ihat  we  forget  not,  in  the  pride  our  beloved  sovereign  from  the  bed 
of  our  heart,  the  hand  from  which  of  sickness  and  of  affliction  ;'  soothe 
every  blessing  flows.  It  is  thy  mer-  his  parental  cares ;  restore  hhn  to 
cy,  O  God,  that  humbleth  us  in  his  family,  and  to  his  people.-^-And 
want.  It  is  thy  mercy  that  feedefh  of  thy  great  mercy,  O  God  I  look 
us  withplenteottsness.  Protect  and'  down  with  pity  and  compassion  on 
cover  us,  we  pray  thee,  from  the  the  accumulated  sorrows  of  the 
abusesof  each";  lest  we  be  full,  and  royal  family.  Give  them  strength,  , 
deny  tliee,andsay,Who  is  the  Lord?  and  courage,  and  virtue,  to  meet 
or  lest  we  be  poor  and  steal,  and  with  pions  submission  the  grievous 
take  the  name  of  onr  God  in  vain,  trial  to  which  they  are  exposed : 
More  especially  at  this  time  dispose  *  and,  whether  it  shall  seem  kt  to 
us  to  acknowledge,  with  all  hurni-  thine  unerring  wisdom,  presently 
♦lity,  thy  good  providence,  in  bup-  to  remove  from  us  tliis  gi^at  cala^ 
plying  our  wants  at  the  moment  of  mity,  or  for  a  time  to  suspend  it 
approaching  necessity,  in  uphold-  over  us,  teach  both  them,  and  us» 
ing  our  cause  against  the  increased  patiently  to  adore  thy  inscrutabte 
aggression  of  our  enemies,  and  in  Provide/ice,  and  to  bless  thy  holy 
continuing  thy  protection  to  our  name  for  ever  and  ever.— These 
most  gracious  sovereign,  the  father  prayers  and  supplications  we  hujn* 
of  his  people,  and  the  dispenser  of  bly  address  to  thy  Divine  Majfesty, 
thy  mercies.  1  hese  praises  and  in  the  name  and  through  the  me- 
prayers  we  humbly  ofit^r  at  the  dtation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
throne  of  grace,  thi'ough  the  merits    Jesus  Christ.  Amen.** 

Ambrxca. 
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AMI&RICA. 

On  the  subject  of  the  doubts  ex* 
Isting  as  to  the  precise  time  and 
manner  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
non-intercourse  ^act  against  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  under 
-the  president's  proclamation^  Uie 
Mlo^Qg  o/iicial  papers  deserVe  at* 
ttotion:  the  letters  are  from  the 
-/imenc:m  secretary  ofjstate* 

.«*  TrfOiury  Dsfarimnt,  iVbv.2, 1810. 

**  SiR^-^You  will  herewith  receive 
i  ^^7  of  ^^  proclamation  of  the 
j>resi<ient  of  the  Uaked  States,  an« 
nouncing  the  revocation  of  the 
edicts  of  France,  which  violated 
the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the,  restrictions  im« 
posed  by  the  act  of  May  1st  last 
accordingly  cease  from  this  day  in 
relation  to  France.  French  armed 
vessels  may  therefore  be  admitted 
into  the  harbours  and  wajfcrs  of  the 
United  States,  any  thing  in  that 
law  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.' 

*^  It  also  follows,  that  if  Great 
Britun  shall  not  on  tl)e  2d  of  Fe- 
)>r4iary  next  have  revoked  or  mo«> 
dified  in  like  manner  her  edicts 
violating  the  neutral  commerce  of 
the  United  Sutcs,  the  3d,  4th,  5xh, 
<Sth*  7th,  Sth,  9th,  10th,  and  18th 
jeetioDs  of  the  act,  to  interdict  the 
cbmmerjcial  intercourse  between  the 
Unked  States  and  Great  Britain 
^nd  France,  and  their  dependencies, 
^oid  for  other  purposes,  shall,  in 
conformity  with  the  act  first  above 
jnentioned,  be  revived  and  have  full 
ierce  and  effect,  as  far  as  relates  to 
<kieat  Britain  and  her  dependenciai , 
4rom  and  after  the  said  2d  day  of 
J^pbruary  next.     UxjJess  therefore 

!rou  «ball  before  >tbat  day  be  officjal- 
j  notiBed  by  tUu^  department  qf 
each  Tevocatton  or  modification, 
you  will  fiQXSx  «ui  a£Cfir  d^e  •wd 


day  csLXTf  into  effect  the  above* 
mentioned  sections,  which  prohibit 
both  the  entrance  of  British  vessels 
of  every  description  into  the  har- 
bours and  Waters  of  the  United 
Slates;  and  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  any  articles  the 
growth^  produce,  or  manufacture* 
of  the  dominions,  colonies,  and 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
of  any  articles  whatever  brought 
from  the  said  dominions,  colonies* 
and  dependencies.-— I  am  respect* 
fully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant* 

*<  Albert  Gallativ.'* 

To  the  collector  of  the  customg 
ojthi  district  of  jm. 

pROCLAMATioM,— Whereas,  by 
the  4th  section  of  an  act  of  congresS| 
passed  on  tlie  1st  of  May  1810,  eop 
titled.  An  act  concerning  the  com^ 
mercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  their  dependencies^ 
and  for  other  purposes*  it  is  |tfx>* 
vided:  That  incase  either  Great 
Britain  «r  France  shall,  before  the 
third  of  March  next*  so  revoke  or 
modify  her  edicts  as  that  they  shall 
cease  to  violate  the  neutral  com* 
merce  of  the  United  States,  which 
fact  the  president  of  the  United 
States  shall  declare  by  proclama- 
tion ;  and  if  the  other  nation  shall 
not,  within  three  months  thereafto'^ 
so  revoke  or  modify  her  edicts  in 
like  manner,  then  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eight^i,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eighteenth  sections  of 
the  act,  entitled  An  act  to  interdict 
the  commercial  intercourse  betweeyi 
the  United  States  and  Great  Bri« 
Xain  and  France,  and^  their  depend- 
encies, and  for  other  purposes, 
shall,  from  and  after  thejexpiratioa 
of  three  months  from  the  date  of 
the  proclamation  aforesaid,  ht  n&» 
vi^  90$1  ba^ve  fidl  £»rce  and  e^t* 
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that  it  may  be  newly  clothed  and 
iqnipped. 

The  wreck  of  the  corps  of  troops 
composing  the  earrison  of  the  city 
of  the  Mole>  who  have  laid  down 
ihmr  arms,  are  part  of  the  artillery 
of  the  2d  divuion  of  the  north,  the 
eth^  16th,  18th>  21st,.22d,  2Sd, 
and  24ith  regiments,  Sec,  part  of 
llie  crews  of  two  vessels  of  the  re« 
bels,  the  corvette  Republicaine, 
smd  the  brig  Soaffleur  si^nk  at  die 
JMole.  ' 

[Here  follow  the  promotion^ 
tUade.] 

(Signed)  Richard,  Sub-chief  of 
tbe  staff. 

Seen  and  approred  to  be  printed, 
Henry  Chrzsto^h£« 


THE   HANSE  TOWNS. 

^QJEGT  OF  AN   ORGANIC  SfiNATUS 
fONSULTUH. 

ARt*  I.  Holland,  the  Hanse 
TovTtts,  La^enburg,  and  the  terri- 
tories which  lie  between  the  North 
Sea,-  and  a  line  which  $hall  extend 
ftom  the  place  where  the  Lippe 
enters  the  Rhine,  tp  its  sour<^s ; 
froin  diese  sources  to  the  Upper 
Ems;  from  the  Ems  to  the  ^^ 
trance  of  the  Werra  into  the  Weser ; 
and  from  StoleenaU  on  the  Weser 
to  the  Elbe,  above  the  junction  of 
tine  Sleetcniss,  shall  form  an  integral 
pan  of  the  French  empire. 

II.  •  T6e  said  teVritories  shall 
lorm  10  departments,  namely: 

The  dejpartkitent  of  the  Zuyder 
ZeiCf  of  the  fnoatfas  of  the  Maese, 
of  the  Upper  Ys«el,  the  mouths  of 
the  Yssel^  East  Fpeslafvd>  the  West 
£ms,  Ike  Eaut  Ems,  the  Upper 
£ltoS)  the  mouths  of  the  We^er,  and 
Ae  Months  of  the  Elbe. 

III.  The  tattifinber  of  deputies 
liCHtt  these  departments  to  the  le^ 

~  itiye  bofly  Aallbe«i|feBo#: 
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For  the  departAieat  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee « 

■  .  Mouths  of  the  Maese     4 

■    Upper  Yssel    •     •     » •  5 

.  ■  ■    " — Mouths  of  the  Ysstl  •    9 

East  Friesland      «    •    d 

I      I  ■       West  Ems  •    «    •    «    51 

■     ,  '    V  East  Ems  •    .    «    •    2 

Upper  Ems     •    .    .    ♦ 

Month  of  the  Weser      9 

: ^Mouths  of  the  Elbe  «    4 

TV*  These  deputies  shall  be  ap* 
pointed  in  the  year  1811,  andshal) 
be  renewed  in  the  year  to  which 
the  series  belongs,  in  which  the 
department  to  iraich ,  they  belong^ 
shall  be  placed. 

V.  These  departments  shall  b^' 
placed  in  the  following  series  of  this 
legislative  body, '  namely : 

First  series,  mouths  of  die  Maesp 
and  West  Ems;  2d  series,  Frieft^ 
land  and  the  Upper  Ems ;  3d  se^ 
rtest  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  Ease 
3£ms;  4|li  series,  mouths  of  tfao 
Yssel,  and  months  of  the  Elbe; 
5th  series,  Upper  Yssel,  a^nd  moutht 
of  the  Weser. 

VI.  For  the  departments  of  Hm 
Zuyder  Zee,  mouths  of  the  Maese, 
Upper  Yssel»  mouths  of  the  Yssel^ 
Frieslapd,  and  West  Ems,  there 
shall  be  an  imperial  court  of  jo»* 
tice,  whose  seat  shall  be  at  the; 
Hague. 

VJI.  For  the  departments  of 
East  Ems,  Upper  Ems,  the  Weser, 
aiid  the  mourns  of  the  Elbe,  there 
shall  be  an  imperial  court  of  jus- 
tice, whose  seat  shall  be  at  Hanif 
burgh. 

VIII.  In  the  departments  whick 
belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
imperial  court  Cf[  justice  at  tlRi 
Hague,  there  shcdl  be  a  connCil  dF 
senators;  and  another  shall  b^ 
erected  in  the  departments  whidf 
helon^  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
imperisd  ^oaK  of  jnstice  tit  Ham* 
bttfgii. 

IX.  Tht 
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IX*  The  a'ties  of  Amsferdam, 
Rotterdam,  Hamburgh,  Bremen, 
and  Lubeck  are  placed  among  the 
namber  of  good  cities;  their 
mavon  are  to  be.  present  at  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperors  at 
dieir  coronation. 

X.  A  communication  shall  be 
formed  with  the  Baltic  by  a  canal, 
v^hich,  extending  from  the  canal  of 
Hamburgh  to  Lubeck,  shall  make 
a  communication  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  the  Weser  and  tlie 
Ems,  and  the  £ms  and  the  Rhine. 


*    • 


KENT     COUNTY    MEETING    FOR  RE- 

FORM. 

A  very  full  meeting  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  comity  of  Kent  took 
place  at  Maidstone,  on  Monday 
October  92,, for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring a  petition  to  the  house  of 
commons  praying  for  a  parliamen- 
tary reform.  After  some  debate, 
a  petition  was  agreed  to  unanimous- 
ly in  which  are  the  following  manly 
expressions :— ^ 

**  To  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  original  design  of  convening  in 
jMirliament  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  deliberate,  and  co- 
aperate  with  the  sovefei^  and  the 
peers  upon  every  question  of  na- 
Qonal  concern^  we  give  our  nnqua-- 
lified  approbation;  but  when  we 
take  into  our  consideration  the  de* 
cay  of  spinc  boroughs,  once  pro- 
sperous and  well'peopled,  the  rise 
and  flourishing  conditions  of  others, 
formerly  of. little  note;  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  effects  of  the  heavy 
and  insupportable  expense  of  elec* 
tions,  wlydv  closes  the  doors  of  your 
honourable  house  to  manyof  thebest 
friends  of  their  country^  and  robs 
k  of  their  faithful  services ;  when 
ve  think  of  these  thbgs,  we  are  of 
ojHnion  that  your  hapourable.hoi^ 


r 

is  at  this  time  by  no  means  a  fair 
representation  of  the  people ;  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  a  large 

Cortion  of  the  individual  mem- 
ers  obtain  and  secure  their  seats  in 
your  honourable  house,  we  cannot 
but  infer,  that  the  high  and  sacred 
office,  intended  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, is  frequently  sought  for  and 
procured  by  unconstitutional  means, 
and  is  too  often  perverted  from  its 
original  design,  and  rendered  sub- 
servient to  private  ends.  .  To  thif 
cause  we  ascribe  the  greatest  part 
of  the  national  calamities  we  now 
have  to  deplore  ;  the  mean  prin- 
ciples and  narrow  views  which 
have  too  long  governed  the  councils 
of  the  cabinet ;  the  false  ambition 
and  little  intiiguesof  its  member^; 
the  continuance  of  a  system  of  ex- 
penditure, lavish  beyond  example ; 
the  many  disgraceful  expeditions, 
in^  which  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
our  country  have  been  •  too  prodi- 

gaily  wasted  ;  the  decisions  of  your 
onourable  house,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  sentiments  of 
the  nation  ;  the  unwillingness  hi- 
therto evinced  by  your  honourahls 
house  (o  pron\pte  inquiry  into,  or 
correct  abuses. in,  the  representa* 
tion-^an  unwillingness  which  can- 
not fyW  to  excite  our^distrust,  and 
to  diminish  the  respect  we  pve  to 
the  name  and  functions '  of  your 
honourable  house.  The  times  de» 
mand  this  open  avowal  of  our  senv 
timents,  and  in  the  language  em- 
ployed to  convey  them  we  intend 
no  disrespect ;  though  we  are  per- 
suaded  that  no  words  can  be  too 
strong  to  express  our  feelings  upon 
this  occasion.  .  1  herefore,  we  most 
'earnestly  entreat  your  honourable 
house  to  undertake,  before  it  is  too 
late,  in  a  trpe  and  cordial  spirit,  the 
measure  of  r^/orm,  upon  principles 
which,  by  conciliating  the  affiectionf 
of  (be  pepplcy  ai^  restoring  to  your 
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tbe  revolution: — then  it  might  not 
have  been  safe  or  prudent  either  to 
l^ave  brought  to  trial  or  to  have 
liberated  men,  whose  popular  cha* 
racter  or  cause  probably  would  in 
ifle  one  case  have  excited  fresh  dis- 
turbai;>ces;  and  in  the  oUier  case 
have  assured'  their  acquittal,  how- 
ever  sfrong  and  full  the  proofs  of 
their  guik  ra^ght  be.  But  what  a 
libel  _idoes  Bonaparte  pronounce 
upon  his  own  government, when  he 
oeclares  France,  after  he  has'  been 
the  sovereign  of  it  for  so  many 
.years,  to  be  in  such  a  state  that  it 
was  not  safe  either  to  try  or  to  Ji- 
ber^te  men  for  crimes  they  had 
committed  before  or  just  alfter  his 
accession  to  the  throne?  If  the 
state  of  France  actually  required 
such  a  mode  of  proc^iure,  then  has 
it  been  little  if  at  all  meliorated  by 
his  government :  if  it(  did  not  re- 
quire and  justify  this  measure,what 
name  does  it,  deserve  but  that  of 
the  most  cruel  tyranny? 

•  His  decree  respecting  servants 
advances  a  step  further  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  despotism  un- 
known even  to  the  ignorant  .jind 
enslaved  nations  of  the  East.  By 
this  decree,  every  domefstic  servant 
in  Paris  is  obliged  to  have  a  card 
with  his  name  and  description  from 
the  commissaries  of  police :  and  no 
master  is  permitted  to  take  into  his 
service  any  servant  who  camjot  pro- 
duce this  card.  When  a  servant 
leaves  his  place,  his  master  is  obliged 
to  send  the  card  with  the  day  of  jiis 
departure  inscribed  on  it  to  the  pre- 
fecture of  police  f  and  within  48 
hours  the  domestic  must  repair  to 
the  prefecture  in-order  to  obtain  bis 
card  again :  if  the  servant  neglect 
tQ  appear  he  is  liable  to  imprison- 
znentf  which  shall  not  exceed  four 
days  nor  be  less  than  24  hours. 
No  servant  is  allowed  lo  hire  s^ny 


chamber  or  closet,  unless  they  in* 
form  either  their  masters  or  the  po- 
li(;e,  under  the  penalty  of  an  im- 
prisonment, that  shall  not  exceed  . 
three  mondis,  uor  be  less  than  eight 
days.  Every  domestic  who  has 
been  out  of  place  for  a  month,  and 
cannot  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  his  mode  of  subsistence,  shall  be 
obliged  to  leave  Paris ;  under  paia 
of  being  punished  as  a  vagabond. 
A  suspicion  immediately  -  rises  in 
the  mind,  in  reading  this  decree* 
that  its  object  is  not  confined  to 
servants,  but  that  it  is  meant,  by 
putting  them  under  such  strict  u^ 
giriationsj  to  have  always  at  com- 
mand spies  in  evQry  family,  and 
thus  to  establish  a  more  regular  and 
perfect  system  of  esphnagg. 

The  last  decree,  respecting  the 
press,  is' not  so  much  calculated  to 
excite  astonishment  as  the  former ; 
since  in  all  despotic  countries  the 
liberty  of  the  press  has  been  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  tyrant's  fear  and  hatred* 
The  effects  which  restraint  on  the 
press  produces  are  also  more  slow 
and  concealed  in  their  operation; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  n^orc 
fatal  ^nd  paralysing  to  the  canse  of 
truth  and  liberty.  At  no  period 
did  France  ever  enjoy  a  free  press  ; 
but  Bonaparte,  who  seems  to  have 
examined  and  compared  all  the  ty« 
rannical  proceedings  and  measures 
of  despotic  governments  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  with  a  v\ew  to 
improve  upon  them,  and  from  them 
to  establish  a  perfect  system  in 
France  which  should  crush  the^ 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  has 
gone  beyond  all  Tormer  precedent. 
—By  his  decree  of  the  Sth  of  Fe» 
bruary  1810,  only  a  certain  number 
-of  printers  were  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  business  within  the  .French 
territories;  and  these  were  to  be 
under  the  most  strict  and  watvuful 
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snlperintcndafice  of  the  polfce ;  so 
that  nothing  should  be  printed  but 
what  governnient  thought  proper 
to  allow  and  sanctioir.  This  has 
always  been  the  object  in  despotic 
countries ;  but  it  was  obtained  with 
great  difficulty,  and  never  with  such 
perfect  success  as  was  desired.— 
jBy  diminishing  the  number  of  print- 
ers, Bon'apartc  however  has  remov- 
ed one  great  difficulty  towards  de- 
stroying the  liberty  of  the  press; 
and  succeeded  in  placing  France  in 
a  state  cf  mental  boildage,  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Ae  world. 


It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how 
long  tiie  power  of  Bonaparte  will 
be  supported  by  these  measures, 
or  caii  stand  against  them:  for^ 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  measures 
of  tyrants  which  at  first  strengthen 
their  government,  gradually  pro- 
duce their  fall  j  and  that  by  a  wise 
dispensation  of  Providence  they 
work  out  their  own  ruin,  at  the 
very  time  when  to  their  own  ima- 
ginations they  appear  to  have  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  all  their  desires 
and  plans. 
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DECEMBER,  1809. 

MRS.  Vanryne  was  burnt 
to  death  at  her  house  in 
Princes' -court,   Duke -street,    St.  ' 
James's.     An  inquest  was  held  on 
Monday,  at. the  Bunch  of  Grapes 
in    Duke-street.     It   appeared    in 
evidence,    that  the   deceased  was 
near  80  years  of   a,^e.     She  had 
lived  in  the  house  upwards  of  40 
years,  and  for   several  years  past 
was  unable  to  go   about  without 
assistance,    and  was  attended  by 
her  daughter,  who  used  frequently, 
at  the  desite  of  the  deceased,  to  lock 
her  into  the  parlour  while  she  had  oc- 
casion to  be  absent ;  and  on  Sunday 
evening  the  daughter  went  out  and 
left  her  mother  in  the  parlour  as  usu- 
al,with  a  book  and  candle.  There  was 
no  other  person  in  the  bouse.  Some 
time  afterwards  a  smell  of  fire  be- 
ing very  powerful  alarmed  a  man 
that  was  passing ;  he  went  into  the 
house,  and  broke  open  the  parlour- 
door,  when  he  beheld  a  most  distress- 
ing spectacle:  at  some  distance  from 
'the  fire-place  the  floor  was  burned 
in  the  shape  of  a  coflin,  and  of  the 
unfortunate  old  lady  only  one  leg, 
with  a  stocking  on,  ren^ined  in  the' 
parlour,  the  rest  of  tlie  body  hav- 
ing fallen  into  the  lower  apartment 
in  a  complete  ma^s  of  cinders ;  the 
back-bone  alone  remained  uncon- 
snmed.     The  iory  returned  a  ver- 
dict of— Accidental  death. 


t         JANUARY,  1810. 
1.  About  eleven  o'clock  on  Mon* 
day  night,  a  dreadful  fire  happened 
at  the  wharf  of  Messrs.  Pocock  and 
Buckley,  Whitefriars  Dock.    The 
fire  commenced  at  the  dwelling* 
house  .of   Mr.  Pocock,    coaUmer* 
chant,  at  the  bottom  of  ijhe  wharf, 
acd  a^out  twelve  o'cIgm^  the  flames 
illumined  the  horizon  many  miles 
round  London.     Sev^Tal  piles  of 
deals  which  stoo^  /tear  the  hc^st 
caught  the  flames  with  astonishing 
rapidity^  and  the  spectacle  was  aw* 
ful,  grand,  and  terrific.     In  Fleet- 
street  and  the  Strand  the  light  was 
almost  as  vivid  as  in  the  day-time. 
The  timber-yard  being  close  to  the 
Thames,  the  light  was  thrown  along 
fhe  river,  and  pif  sented  a  full  view 
of  the  houses  along  the  bpposite 
bank.     The  drums  beat,  and  the 
bugle  sopnded  to  summon  the  vo^ 
lunteers,  who  attended  with  alacrity 
to  render  assistance^    The  streets 
were  .crowded  with  people,  x  with 
whose  clamour,  and  the  rattling  of 
^the  engines    coming  to  the  spot 
from  every  quarter  of  the  town,  all 
was  noise,  bustle;  and  confusion* 
The   bridges  v/cre    covered  with 
spectators,   and   the  coal  craft  on 
the  riv^r  also  displayed  a  multitude* 
Tlie  wind  beinr  south,  it  was  gene<*> 
rally  expected  mat  the  houses  at  the 
entrance  of  the  yard  would  have 
been  downi  and  the  efforts  of  the 
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firemen   were  chiefly  directed  to 
prevjent  the  fronts  of  the  buildings 
e'xposedto  the  heat  from  taking  fire. 
Fortunately  the  wind  shifted,  and 
blew  the  flames  another  way,  and 
*all  the  houses  escaped,  with  the  ex- 
ceptfon  of  Mr.  Pocock's  house  and 
a  stable.     During  the  confusion  it 
was  difficult  to  remove  many  va- 
luable horses.     There  were  nine- 
teen  in  the  stable,  and  nine  of  them 
were  burnt.     T4ie  carcases  of  these 
animals  remained  half-burnt  on  the 
.  ruins.     About  six  o'clock  the  fire 
vhis  greatly  reduced  $   and  hours 
after  the  deals,  coals,  and  timber, 
which  had  produced  the  blaze  9f 
light,   were  burnt  level  with  the 
ground,  some  apprehensions  were 
entertained  for  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  store-house  ;  and  even  in  the 
Inner  Temple  several  engines  were 
brought  down   to  the   bottom  of 
King^s  Bench  Walk,  under  an  i  iea 
that  die  fire  might  possibly  extend 
to  that  quarter.    Since  the  burning 
of'Drury-lane  theatre,    there  has 
been  no  fire  in  the  metropolis  of 
«uch  tep'ific  appearance.     Neaily 
50,000/.  of  timber,  7,000/.  of  which 
had  only  been  landed  a  few  days 
before,  and  was  not  insured,  w^s 
burnt.   Two  or  three  empty  barges 
caught  fire  and  were  damaged ;  the 
dwelling-bouse  and  all  the  premises 
were  reduced  to  ashes.    Ic  does  not 
appear  that  any  persons  were  lost. 
1.    About,  nine  o'clock  a  most 
daring "fobbery  was  attempted  to  be 
committed  at  a  gentleman's  house 
not  far  from   Bedford^row,     The 
family  being  out,  and  no  one  in  the 
house  but  a  footman  and  a  little  fe- 
male child^  which  it  is  supposed  the^ 
villains  had  proper  intelligence  of, 
four  fellows  went  to  the  ddor,  and 
knocked  in  an  .authorit^itive -man- 
ner :  the  footman,  imagining  it  to 
}ye  the  family  who  had  returned, 
opened  it,  when  the  villains  inir 


mediately  rushed  in,  and  bound 
him  with  cords  which  they  had 
provided  themselves  with  fot  that 
purpose  ;  they  then  found  out  the 
.plate>  and  employed  themselves  in 
putting  it  up_  in  proper  bundles.  In 
the  mean  time  the  little  girl,  who, 
through  fright  from  the  first  trans- 
action, had  hid  herself,  as  soon  as 
she  found  them  gone  into  other 
parts  of  the  house,  made  to  the 
street-door,  got  out,  and  alarmed 
some  of  the  neighbours,  who,  pro- 
curing proper  assistance,  went  to  the 
house^but  the  villains  upon  thcalarm 
it  is  imagined  made  tlieir  escape. 

3.  At  the  mansion-house  a  Jew, 
of  the  name  of  De  Younge,  was 
charged  by  the  solicitor  of  the 
mint,  under  an  act  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, with 'the  offence  of  selling  tbt 
current  coin  of  the  realm  called 
guineas,  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
current  value.  By  the  statute  in 
question  it  is  declared,  that  any  per- 
son who  shall  extort*  demand,  w 
receive,  for  any  of  die  current  coin 
of  the  realm,  more  than  the  legal 
current  value  thereof,  shall  be 
esteemed  guilty  of  felony!  It  ap- 
peared that  the  prisoner  had  sold 
fifty-six  guineas  for  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  about  22f*.  6^  or  }j.  6#/.  for 
each  guinea  more  than  the  legal 
price  and  current  value*  Evidence 
being  adduced  to  prove  this  case, 
the  pi  isoner  was  iully  committed  to 
take  his  trial  for  the  offence. 

The  marquis  of  Waterford's 
house,  in  George-street,  Hanover- 
square,  was  entered  b)  three  men. 
The  ,porter,  an  elderly  man,  who 
had  left  the  house  for  only  half  an 
hour,  returned,  and  found  tlic  men 
in  the  stxond  hall ;  they  seized  hold 
of  him,  .t.id  ordered  him  to  show 
ihem  where  ihere  was  any  property. 
There  being  no  other  servant  in  the 
hoube  to  assist  hhrn,  he  told  them  he 
was  an  infirm  old  man>  and  hoped 

they 
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they  would  not  hurt  htm ;  and  as* 
sured  then);  it  was  the  wrong  time 
of  the  year,  as  the  family  was  out 
of  town-,  and  tliere  was  not  any 
thing  worth  their  notice,  and  if 
they  would  depart  quietly  Jie  would 
not  give  any  alarm.  They  took  his 
advKe  and  went  away,  afber  search- 
ing his  box,  and  turning  every  thing 
out  of  it,  but  did  not  tafeie  any  thtiig.' 

THEATRICAL    RECONCILIATION 
DINNER,    CROWN  AND  ANCHOR. 

4.  At  five  o'clock  tlie  doors  of 
-the  great  room  being  opened,  the 
tables  were  in  less  th^n  five  mi- 
nutes inaccessible ;  and  many  of  the 
company,  which  '  in  number  ex- 
ceeded, three  hundred,  were  unable  <^ 
to  obtain  seats. 

Soon  after  five  o'clock  Mr,  Clif- 
ford took  the  chair,  Mr.  Kemble 
and  Mr.  Harris  jun.  being  seated 
on  his  right  hand.. 

The  first  toast,  after  the  removal 
of  the  cloth,  was — 

The  king. 
After  which  followed — 

The  voice  of  the  people. 

The  trial  by  jury,  with  three 
times  three. 

The  stage. 

The  ancient  and  unalienable  judi- 
c'ature  of  the  pit. 

Mr.  Clfffbrd  'then  entreated  par- 
ticular, attention  to  the  toast  which 
he.  was  about  lo  propose,  feeling 
confident  that  no  uy^st  could  be 
niore  appropriate  to  tlie  object  of 
the  meeting : 

May  this  happy  reconciliation  be 
of  equal  advantage  to  the  public  in 
amusement  an^  the  proprietors  in 
emolument! . 

The  health  of  Mr.  Clifford  being 
given,  hcT0Se,^and  addressed  the 
company  to  the  fdilowing  effect :  — 

«*  Gentlemen, — I  return  you  most 
sincerely  my  thanks  for  the  honour 
you  have  conftrred  on  me,  by  pla- 
cing me  in  this  situation,  and  for  the 


very  kind  mahnei;  in  wW<;h  I  have 
been  treated.  Gexitlemen,  there  i^ 
a  circumstance  (Collateral  With  that 
of  the  recent  dispute,  to  which,  I 
trust,  I  may  advert  without  offence 
to  any  person-present.  It  was  my 
lot  to  be  the  plaintiff  in  an  action 
at  l;iw,  of  the  trial  of  which  all  my 
information,  is  derived  from  the  re- 
ports in  the  newspapers,  not  having 
been  myself  present  on  tliat  occa- 
sion. In  those  reports  it  is  stated^ 
that  during  the  course  o{  the  trial, 
or  after  it  was  ovor,^  I  do  not  know 
which,  it  was  publicly  said  that  I 
was  the  leader  of  an  infuriated  mob* 
meeting  to  injure  private  property, 
to  destroy  the  government,  ta  sub* 
vert  the  constitution,  and  to  over* 
throw  the  monarchy.  Such,  gen- 
tlemen, is  what  is  stated  in  the  re^ 
potts  of  that  trial  in  the  newspaperit 
to  have  been  said.  Gentlemen,  I 
Teeollect  full  well,  that  when  colo^ 
nel  Wardle  introdnced  the  charges 
against  the  duke  of  York  into  the 
house  of  commons,  Mr.  Canning 
made  use  of  this  very  true,  but  cer- 
tainly very  dang^irous  expression—*  ^ 
*  That  ^hcn  the  characters  of  Ch 
thers  are  attacked,  infamy  must  at- 
tach somewhere — it  must  fall  either 
on  the  accused  or  on  the  accuser.* 
Now,  gentleman,  I  have  the  honour 
of  your  authority — I  have  even  tlie 
authority  of  the  proprietors  and  ma*' 
naeers  of  the  theatre— and,  w4iatis 
still  more,  I  have  the  authority  of 
the  public  voice,  froni  the  Orkneys 
to  the  Land's  ^nd — to  justify  me  in 
believing,  that  infamy  does  not  at- 
tach on  my  conduct  in  these  trans- 
actions. Gentlemen,  I  have  the 
same  authority  of  the  public  voice 
for  asserting,' that  tn(amy  does  not 
attach  on  you.  But  infamy  must 
attach  somewhere.  Let  it  attach,- 
then,  where  it  will  best  fit :  and  let 
it  shine  not  as  a  brilliant  and  lumi-r 
nous  planet^  but  as  a  dim  and  palt 

(A  $)  halo. 
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haloy  arnutid  the  haary  head  of  him 
who  dared  to  utter  such  a  calumny. 
Gentlemen,  J  first  had  the  honour 
of  meeting  you  in  this  loom  at  a  pe* 

.  riod  of  disturbance  and  of  great  dis- 
tention between  the  public  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  theatre.  That 
«uch  a  dispute  was  not  sooner  ter- 
inipated  I»  in  common  with  every 
other  person,  sincerely  deplored. 
Por  myselfi  I  certainly  was  in  some 
measure  brought  forward  unwil- 
lingly, and  was  induced  reluctantly 
Co  'take  the  lead  ;  but  being  placed 
in  that  situation,  I  did  nothing  tliat 
could  tend  to  widen  the  breach ,  or 
to  excite  disturbance :  so  far  from 
having  appeared  in  such  a  charac- 
ter, I,  pw  the  contrary,  have  the 
pleasure    of  b<!lieving,    that    my 

.  humble  efforts  have  contributed  to 
re«$ore  peace  aiul  harmony  between 
the  public  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  theatre  at  Covent-^arden.  (Gen- 
tlemen, I  thank  you  smcerely,  from 
the  bottom  of*  my  heart,  for  the  at- 
tention with  \yhich  you  have  ho- 
noured me,  and  beg  leave  to  have 
the  honour  of  drinking  all  your 
healths. 

MR.  BRANDON. 

This  gentleman  published  the 
following  apology^  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  usnal  employment : 

"  To  the  public : — Now  that  the 
late  uafoFtunate  disputes  relative  to 
Coveot-garden  theatre  are  happily 
at  an  end,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not 
he  accused  of  presumption  in  thus 
coming  forward  in  my  own  behalf, 
and  indulging  the  hope  that  1  alone 
'  j^hall  not  be  excluded  from  the  g^n«- 
ral  amnesty.  I  have  been  39  years 
in  the  box-office  of  that  theatre,  and 
{  humbly  appeal  to  its  visitors, 
ivbether,  during  that  long  period, 
I  have  not  served  them  v^itli  the  ut- 
most fidelity,  seal,  and  impartiality. 
It  was  with  the  deepest  regret,  in- 
^Jepefid^Uy  o£  all  personal  conju* 


derations,  tliat,  in  my  anxiety  to 
dtbxharge  what  I  conceived  to  be 
my  duty,  1  found  I  had  given  of- 
fence to  any  individual.  I  presume 
to  •  hope,  that  the  feelings  which 
urged  my  dismission  from  a  situa* 
tion  which  I  had  so  long  held,  have 
subsided,  and  that  the  public  at 
large  will  accept  of  my  hearty  con- 
trition as  an  atonement  for  every 
thin^that  has  been  deemed  impro- 
per m  my  conduct.  If,  then, .  the 
characteristic  eenerostty  and  cle- 
mency of  Englishmen  will  accept 
this  sincere  expression  of.  regret| 
.and  permit  me  to  resume  my  sui* 
tion,  it  shall  be  my  constant  endea. 
vour,  by  every  exertion,  to  evince 
my  gratitude  for  their  kindness. 
.  •«  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe 
myself,  their  most  devoted  and 
very  hu'^le  servant. . 

*<  James  Brandon." 
18.  The  twelfth  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  military  inquiry 
upon  the  ordnance  office  has  been 
printed.  It  is  wholly  occupied  ia 
detecting  the  peculations  of  the  late 
treasurer,'  Mr.  Hunt.  The  time 
during  which  he  acted  in  this  de- 
partment is  divided  into  two  pe- 
riods ;  the  former  extending  from 
his  appointment  in  1603  till  1805, 
wherein  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the^of* 
fice  was  only  prescribed  by  an  act 
of  Charles  II,  This  act,  it  ap- 
pears, was  however  violated*  as  Mr. 
Hunt  in  his  examination  states^  with 
the  privity  of  the  master-generah 
upon  which  the  comitiissioners  re- 
mark :  *•  It  might  be  observed  also, 
that  although  the  muster-gcneral 
and  board  of  ordnance  did  not,  as 
it  is  said,  sanction.  Mr.' Hunt  in 
making  use  of  the  ordnance  money 
to  his  private  emolument,  yet  that 
their  knowledge  implied  an  appro- 
bation of  a  practice  which  pet  the 
public  moaey  ia  hazard,  might  at 

times 
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limes  gnTXlj  Incommodie  and  in-  knpwn.  The  pantC\:d3B-s  of  the  de^ 
jure  the  ^set vice,  horn  this  moner  fakation  alnady  disedvered .  (boc 
not  being  at  immediate  colnmaAd»  ocbers  may  imnain  behind)  arethusi 
and  might  so  naturally  lead  to  de^  mentioned  in  the  f €fport :  <*  FfoflS 
by  in  making  up  and  closing  tlw  this  evidencei,  and  from  the  papettf 
oBce  accounts.''  During  the  se«^  fnmi^ed  ^by  hhn,  it  appears,  that 
cond  pet iod,  the  treasurer  acti'd  un^  between  August  IdOT  and  the  7di 
der  new  relations,  his  Ttciatioa  of  Jannaty  1810  Mr.  Himt  drew 
of  which,  "iind  the  con^uent  loss  Tartous  sums  from  the  bank  without 
to  the  country,  xre  but  too  well    authority,  amounting  to 

^,189,101  in  10 
Qn  the  petty  account,  also  without  authority  £*,  1£,500 
And  on  account  of  salaries  and  allowances         7,500  , 

20,000    0    0 
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To  which  must  be  itdded  sums  Tnnottnting  to  2,152    I    St 

Entered  as  received  Iivthe\?aste  book,  but'  fiotpai^ 

into  the  bank  /*"^«^. 

Amounting  altogether  to  ^^.211,55^  H    O 

with  which  Mr.  Hunt  is  to  be  charged  i  but  in  dSscharge 
mast  b0  taken  the  amount  of  sums  paid  in  to  his  aecount 
at  the  bank,  of  \^hich  no  entries  appear  in  the  office* 
books,  amounting  to  :£.85|126  16*    9 

and  the  amount  of  payments  o^  deben- 
tures and  imprests  entered  in  the  waste- 
book,  which  were  not  paid  by  drafts  on 

'thebaak •, 51,511    6    7 

«■■■■ *■■     ■  ■    139,658    5    ♦ 

The  difference  therefore. ae.71,9W  20    8 

is  die  sum  deficient  on  these  transactions  during  his  last 
treasurership ;  axid  if  to  this,  be  added  the  balance  due  on 
his  former  treasurership,  or  ... « ..•••••*•  w.  • .       1  l,854f    8    9 

the  sum'  now  due  from  Mr.  Hunt  cannot  be  less  than. «  ^^.83^769- 1§    3 

ASIA.  released  ;  and-  that  the  ac^utant  and 

I.  Some  very  interesting  intelli-  deputy- adjutant  general  had  been 

gence  has  been  received  from  Ind^a  removed  from  their  oflSces.    The 

relative  to  the  Madras  army  ^  and  demand>  or  petition,  ^hich  theofi 

which  states  that  the  officers  of  that  ficers  made  in  this  memoriai  was^ 

army  had  drawn  up  a  memorial  to  that  the  supreme  government  would 

^e  supreme  government  of  India,  remove  from  his  office  the  governor 

complaining  of  certain  grievances,  of  Madras,  sir  G.  Barlow,   front 

and  making  certain  demands.  The  whom  they  conceived  their  grieve 

grievanees  complained  of  weve,  that  ances  to  have  proceeded. -*•  l^e 

the  commander  in  chief,  lieut«-gene«  meihoriali^s  threaten^  while  they 

ral  M*Dowal,  had  been  excuided  pretend  to  petition;  and,afterpfay^ 

from   the  '(Souncil;    that    cqlpnel  ing  the  govemoi^freneral  to  remove 

Monro,  wfad  had  been  ordeMd  to  tfie  governor  of  Fort  Sc.  G^orgem 

he  arrestedby  tht*Miera2t  had%been  giv«'  z  very  significant  hint,  dttt  it 
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this  'i^t^y^  be  not  complied  vrith, 
they  will  take  tlie  matter  into  their 
own  hajidsy  and  ibaj^e  a  new  go- 
remOr  tliemselves.  Lord  Minto 
and  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal, 
on  receiving  the  above  memonaU 
have  transmitted  to  sir  George  Bar- 
low a  long  paper«  showing  the  dan* 
fer  and  unlawTulnes$.x)rthe  military 
ecoming  a  deliberative  body  ;  and 
Hirely  a  more  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedinc;  could  not  be  adopted^  short 
of  high  treason. 

Official  dispatches  have  since 
been  received,  both  by  government 
and  by  the  court  of  directors,  dated 
fron)  Ceylon  in  the  end  of  Aueust« 
and  from  the  Cape  in  the  midole  of 
October,  v^liich  agree  in  announ- 
cing, that  the  army  on  the  Madras 
est^lishment  was  in  a  state  of  open 
mutiny  and  revolt.  The, mutineers, 
had  taken  possession  of  -many  im* 
portant  places,  among  which  Hy- 
derabad and  Seringapatam  are  par- 
ticularly named.  The  last-men- 
tioned place  was  their  principal  sta- 
tion.—Lord  Minto  had  arrived  at 
Madras,  having  left  Calcutta  to  re- 
store tranquillity  by  his  presence 
^fore  matters  can\e  to  this  extre- 
mity. The  king's  troops,  to  -the 
amount  of  11,000  men,  had  taken 
the  field  arainst  the  insurgents. 
General  Maitland  had  sent  a  strong 
corps  from  Ceylon  tq  co-operate, 
and  two  regiments  had  already  left 
ihc  Cape  for  the  same  destination. 
.    Dispatches  from  the  govemor- 

§eneral,  dated  Madras  the  17th 
eptember,  announce  the  restora- 
tion of  discipline  and  obedience  in 
the  coast-army,  by  the  submission 
of  the  coii^mittees  of  insurgents  e- 
^tablislicd  at  Seringapatam  'and 
Hyderabad.  The  committees  at 
Seringapatam  and  Hyderabad  had 
for  some  time  disagreed  as  to.  the 
line  of  condiict  to  be  pursued  by 
the  army ;  when  the  defeat  of  a 
large  body  of  Uii  insurgents  under 


capt«  Mackintosh  determined  them 
in  their  submission.  Mackintosh^ 
with  two  battalions  of  native  troops, 
intercepted  an  escort  with  treasure 
belonging  to  the  company  to  a  con* 
siden^le  amount,  between  Chittle* 
(ihoog  and  Seringapatam,  and  was 
carrying;  it  to  the  latter  place,  when 
be  was  pvertakenby  the  25th  king's 
regiment,  a  body  of  Mysore  bors^, 
and  some  other  native  tux)DS :  a  se- 
vere action  ensued,  in  wnieh  the 
mutineers  were  defeated  and  di- 
spersed, and  Mackintosh  was  wound- 
ed and  made  prisoner. 

In  addition  to  the  above  import- 
ant intelligence  we  are  enabled  to 
say,  tliat  the  native  troops  on  the 
Bombay  establishment  manifested, 
during  the  late  alarming  commo- 
tions, the  utmost  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment to  the  government,  and 
had  delivered  up  to  punishment 
emissanes  sent  from  Seringapatam 
to  engage  them  in.  the  revolt. 
v^anuN. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Verdun  a  village 
had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  house  in  which  the  flames 
wert  first  discovered,  and  most  of 
those  adjoining,  were  soon  burnt  to 
tlie  ground.  The  people  of  the  vil- 
lage fled  in  every  direction,  and  the 
place  was  abandoned;  when  a  large 
party  of  seamen,  who  volunteered 
tlielr  'assistunce,  soon  found  means 
of  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
quenching  the  fire  and  saving  the 
village.  For  this  sefvice  their  con- 
auct  was  reporteil  to  the  French  go- 
veri).ment  by  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, who  solicited  permission  for 
the  most  active  cif  the  British,  on 
that  occasion,  to  return  to  England. 
This  request  wa^  refused  s  but  each 
person  was  rewarded  with  a  gift  of 
6i>L  and  ordered  to  be  recoided 
a  member  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
jby  which  they  will  be  entitled  to 
rtceiye  each  itb^ut  9/.  peranum. 
•  ^  '      Pro- 
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P&ODVcc  OF  THE  Taxes. 
^a  account  of  th^  inconie  ^»  and  charge  upon,  the  consolidated  fund. 
In  die  quarters  ended  5th  day  of  January  ld09»  and  the  5th  of  Jaimaiy ' 

INCOME.  «    ' 

Januarys,                                  1809.  I810« 

^         £,         s,     d.  £.         /•     a* 

Customs 9l6,6fi0  16  10|  1,11 4,651  10    3^ 

Excise . . .: 3,627,772  8,893,255 

Stamps 1,272,987     2    3  1,311,71*12 

Incidents 2,5^fiSii  \^    6^  3,030,204-3    6^ 

Surplus  annual  duties  on  sugar,  >       5- |^q  101,402 

Bo.laid-uroVojBcVs'.'V/!!    *      18,620  15    7  31,742. 16    2^ 

Land-taxes 448,396    4     8J  413,493    7    5-i 

ReFcnue,  Isle  of  Man 2,163    7    4  .        4,848  12     1 

Ditto  PcMtugal 

Surplus -exch*  fees 11,800  '      12,000     . 

Imprest  moneys,  &c 1 14,450  14    4|  24,1 15    6  10 

Arrearsofinc.  duty  1799, 1800,  >  4.4,  14    #71 

andlSOl S       *  r 

Bo.  ann.  malt  duties 829  151,883   .3   -7 

^^anirn^^^^                                      '^'^^     '*'    ^'  11,881-4    8^ 

Rent  of  crown  land.. '.'!.'!.'!.*           20,813     5  33,196  18    6 

Fines  of  leases '  5,-(396 

Brought  from   war   taxes  per>     oiiQCQ  i--     ^i  ^ii '»m  it     "t 

acu47  &  49  Geo.IlL..\.  J     ^^*'^^^  ^'      '^  ^^^'"^^  ^^    •'*^ 

Ditto49 250,695    5    O; 

Def.  5thJan.  IbOP 23,220    3    2 


•mm^i^^mm^^^^mtmmmmmmmm* 


^.9,261,ii71     3    8i;f. 11,313,042    6     3; 

Exchirqueri  Jan.  5,  Charge,  Estimateil  Charge. 

Jan.  5,  1809.  at  Jan.  5,  181 U. 

Exchequer,  South  Sca,and  bank  >  ^.        /.    ^.  ,5.        j.  </• 

of  England  annuities J     337,933     3  11^        337,9}  9    2  li  . 

Bank  dividends . .  ..    1,659,989  19     H    7»874,862  11  64 

Towards  redemption  of  national;  1.^513^408  12     IJ     1,476,291   fO  ,8* 

Civil  Ibt.V.V.V'..  !!!.*. '.'./..        3S9,.500  239,590 

Pensions  and  anns 87,326  13    9^  81,5^9  14     £X 

Miscellaneous  charges  (estima->     133,21215    31  89,887    1     5j 

ted  ai) J  * 


■■• 


Estimated  charge ,• . . .    iai00,000 

Surplus,  Jan.  5,  1810 ....1 .......        1,213,002    6     K 

^.9,961,871     3     8i  ^.11,313,00?    6     3;^ 
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EXTKAOHmNARY  LEGACY. 

A  gentleman  of  Aberdeen,  re- 
cently deceased,  has  by  his  will  di- 
rected  his  e;cecators  to^iiFer  a  sum 
<^f  not  less  than  1 200/.  for  the  best 
treatise  on  "  The  evidence  that 
there  is  a  Being,  all-powerful,  xvi^, 
and  goody  by  whom  every  thing 
exists ;  and,  particularly,  to  obviate 
difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Deity ;  atyi 
tliis,  in  die  first  place,  from  conside- 
rations independent  of  written  re- 
velation ;  and,  in  the  .second  place, 
from  revelation  f  and,  from  the 
whole,  to  point  out  the  inferences 
mostnecessar)  for  and  useful  to  man- 
kind." The  mini rters  bf  the  esta- 
blished church  of  Aberdeen, the  prin- 
cipatU  and  professors  of  King's  and 
Marischal  colleges  of  Aberdeen^ 
'and  the  trustees x>f  the  testator,  are 

S pointed  to  nominate  and  make 
oice  of  three  Judges,  who  are  to 
decide,  after  the  1st  of  January 
1814,  upon  the  comp:;rative  ex- 
cellences of  such  treatises  as  shall 
be  laid  before  them.  There  is  also 
left,  by  the  same^  testator,  a  further 
sum,  not  exceeding  400/.  for  a  trea- 
tise on  the  same  subjects,  which 
•haH  be  thought,  pursuant  to  the 
same  decision,  next  in  merit  to  the 
first  premium  treatise. 

9«  A  common  hall  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
report  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
sheriffs,  on  the  address  voted  by 
llie  livery  to  his  majesty. 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  read  t!he 
repoit  of  the  sheriffs,  which  stated, 
that  the  remembrancer  had  called 
at  the  secretary»of-state's  office 
with,  the  address,  and  an  intimation 
HaX  it  was  intended  to  present  it  on 
die  levee  day.  Next  day  he  was 
told  that  it  mast  be  left  at  tlie  se- 
cretary-<^t4tate's  office,  to  be  prc- 
ssofecd  (as  was  asttal  with  adl  ad- 


dresses, except  those  from  the  two 
universities,  and  the  corporation  of 
London),  by  him  to  his  majesty. 
On  the  levee  day  the  lord  mayor 
told  the  secretary  of  st:ite,  that  he 
then  had  the  address  in  his  pocket, 
and  wished  to  present  it.  The  sc« 
cretary  said  it  was  best  to  give  it 
to  him,  and  he  would  save  the  lord 
mayor  all  further  trouble ;  to  which 
his  lordship  replied,  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  present  it  t<^any  one, 
except  to  the  king  in  person  ;  and 
that  it  was  both  the  wish  of  himself 
and  •  sheriffs  to  do  it  in  any  way 
which  would  save  his  majesty  most 
trouble.  The  secretary  said,  the 
king's  pleasure  had  been  already 
taken  land  expressed  as  to  the 
mode  of  presenting  it.  Mr.  Sheriff 
Wood  then  demanded  an  audience 
of  his  majesty,  v^ich  the  secre* 
tary  replied  could  not  be  granted, 
except  upon  some  especial  and  ex« 
pressed  reason,  and  that  no  audi- 
ence could  be  granted  on  a  subject 
upon  which  his  m;rjesty  had  already 
expressed  his  pleasure.  Such  was 
the  report,  to  receive  which  the 
h(Jl  had  been  called. 

The  following  resolutions  weie 
then  passed : 

** ) .  That  it  is  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  lord  m^yor,  aldermen,  and 
livery  of  the  city  of  London  to  pre- 
sent their  petitions  to  the  king  sit« 
ting  on  his  throne;  that  out  of  per- 
sonal feehngs^  towards  their  sove- 
reign, they  did  at  the  last  com- 
mon hall  waive  tlie  exercise  of  this 
right. 

«*  2.  That  it  appears  that  the  se« 
cretary  of  state  informed  the  she- 
riffs, (hat  die  petition  of  the  livetj 
could  be  received  only  through  his 
office ;  that  they  have  been  denied 
not  only  the  usual  access  to  his  ma- 
jesty, by  a  personal  audience,  but 
the  uivdoubted  rieht  of  presenting 

the  same  when  Uiej  had  actually 

access 
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access  to  his  majesty  at  the  leree, 
where  they  aitended  to  present,  and 
did  present,  a.petition  from  the  court 
of  common  councih 

*«  3.  That  such  denial  is  not  only 
subyersive  of  ^e  rights  of  the  li- 
very, but  a  fla^mnt  violation  of  the 
right  of  petitioning,  claimed,  de- 
manded,  and  insisted  upon,  and  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  bill^f  rights. 

"  4.  That  all  complaintsi  of  the 
miscondffbt .  and  incapacity  of  his. 
majesty's  servants  are  most  likely 
to  be  nugatory,  if  such  complaints 
must  pass  throagh  the  hands  of 
those  very  servants,  and  the  people 
can  have  no  security  that  their 
complaints  are  heard. 

**  5.  That  whoever  advised  his 
majesty  not  to  receive  the  petition  of 
the  livery  in  the  accustomed  and 
established  mode,  have  committed 
a  scandalous  breach  of  their  duty, 
violated  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  die  constitution,  and  abused  the 
confidence  of  their  sovereign. 

•*  6.  Tnat  this  common  hall,  dis- 
rq^ding  all  atten)pts  and  designs 
of  interested  and  corrupt  hirelings, 
who  derive  emoluments  from  the 
Batiooal  burthens,  to  impute  un- 
worthy and  disloyal  motives  to 
those  lvho  resist  unprincipled  and 
daitgerous  encroachments  upon 
their  established  rights,  are  deter- 
mined, to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
to  maintain  them  against  (hose  evil 
counsellors,  who  have  thus  raised  a 
barrier' between  the  kisg  and  the 
people,  and  thereby  prevented  their 
Just  complaints  from  reaching  the 
royal  ear. 

•*  7.  That  the  following  instruc-> 
tions  be  given  to  our  representatives 
in  parliament : 

**  Gentlemen — ^You  are  h^eby 
instructed  to  move  in  the  house  of 
commons  (or  support  such  nk>tion, 
if  moved),  for  an  humble  address 
to  his  majesty^  prayiDg  for  an  im- 


mediate and  rigid  inquiry  into  t^ 
cause  of  the  unexampled  failures' 
and  disasters  which  have  attended 
our  late  expeditions  to  Spain,  Po^* 
tugal,  and  Holland,  whereby  th^ 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  country 
have  been  shamefully  sacrificed, 
without  rendering  any  effectual  asr 
sistance  to  our  allies,  checking  the 
progress  of  tlie  enemy,  or  tending 
to  the  glory  or  security  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  crown  or  dominions.  Yoa 
are  also  instructed  'to  support  all 
nfotions  which  have  for  their  object 
the  violation  of  the  right  of  pe- 
titioning,—-the  wasteful  ezpendi* 
ture  ot  the  public  money,— the 
correction  of  public  abuses/«-the 
abolition  of  all  unnecessary  i^^cc^ 
and  pensiom,^the  shortening  of 
the  duration  of  parliaments,  and 
restoring  them  to  thei^  corstitu-* 
tional  purity  and  independence,  as 
the  only  means  of  rettievmg'  our 
public  affairs,  and  en^ibling  this 
country  successfully  to  contend 
against  surrounding  nations. 

'<  8.  That  the  sheriffs,  attended 
by  tlie  remembrancer,  do  forthwith 
wait  upon  his  majesty,  and  deliver 
into  his  majesty's  hand,  in  name  of 
the  lord  mayor,  aUjpmen,  and  li-^ 
very  of  London,  a  fair  copy  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions,  signed  by  the 
town  clerk.  .    » 

<<  9.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meet* 
ing  be  given  to  the  right  hon.  the . 
lord  mayor,  for  his  independent  be^ 
baviour  upon  all  eccasions,  and 
[>articularly  for  his  conduct  this 
day. 

<'  10.  That  the  thanks  of  thts 
meeting  be  given  to  sheriff  Wood# 
for  his  general  condtict,  and  for  his 
having  requested  an  audience  of  his 
majesty,  agreeably  to  the  iostrac* 
tions  of  this  hall." 

CITV  ADDRESS   TO   THS   KING. 

The  foUowiog^Js  the  address  fiom 

tlie 
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the  common  hall,  intended  to  be  distracted  councils  which  have  so 

presented  to  the  king  : —  scandalously  llvished  the  blood  and 

**  To  the  king's  most  excellent  treasure  of  a  gallant,  byal,  and 

B^ajesty  in  council.  burthened  people. 

*♦  The  humble  address]and  petition  "  Towards  the  close  of  the  pre- 

of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  cedinq^  year  you)-  faitl)ful  citizens 

Uvery  of  the  city  of  London,  in  humbly  expressed  to  your  majesty 

common  hall  assembled.         ^  their  deep  concern  and  disappoint- 

'  **  Most  gracious  sovereign*  ment  at  the  disgraceful  convention 

**  We,  your  majesty's  most  duti-  of  Cintra  5  but  we  have  yet  to  de-  . 

ful  and  loyal  subjects,    the  lord  plore  that  due  and  efficient  inquiry 

.  mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of  the  has  not  been  made  into^that  dis- 

city  of  London,  in  common  hall  graceful  transaction. 

assembled,  most  humbly  approadi  **  It  is  equally  painful  to  call  to 

, .         your  majesty  at  this  awful  crisis,  to  vour  majesty's  recollection  the  rae- 

exercise  a  duty  no  less  painful  than  Jancholy  fate  of  a  second  army  ak- 

tmperious.  sembled  within  the  Peninsula,  an- 

'     **  It  is  to  represent  with  humility  der    the  gallant    commander   sir 

to  your  majesty  the  present  "deplo-  John  Moore.    Ignorant  alike  of  tiie 

rable situation  of  public  affairs,  that  state  and  disposition'  of  the  Spa- 

we  have  agaan  -  approached  your  niards,  and  the  force  and  designs 

royal  person.  of  ^he  enemy,  thrs  army,  being  sent 

**  Attached  to  your  majesty's. il-  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  was  in 
lustrtous  house  from  affection  and  imminent  danger  of  being  cap- 
from  duty,  we  should  iU  demon-  tured :  in  this  critical  emergency, 
strate  the  sincerity  of  our  loyalty,  and  state  of  agonizing  perplexity, 
were  we  .to  conceal  from  your  ma-  abandoned  to  his  own  resources, 
jcsfy  that  it  is  not  amongst  the  least  tliis  hapless  but  meritorious  officer 
considerable  of  our  grievances,  that  at  length  discovered  tliat  he  had  no 
attempts  should  have  beea  made  to  safety  but  in  fUght :  with  the  los$ 
brand  jour  majesty's  faithful  sub*  of  his  ammunition,  horses^  specie 
jects  with  disa^ectioh  to.  your  per-  and  baggage,  and  harassed  and 
son  an 4  government,  whenever  Uiey  assailed  pn.  all  sides,  he  secured  the 
have  exercised  th^eix  indu1}itable  retreat  of  the  remains  of  his  gd- 
right  to  complain  of  gross  abuses  hmt  followers,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
in  the  state,  or  to  attribute  the  dis-  his  own  invaluable  lif^. 
graceful  failure  of  expensive  and  •'  Deriving  no  benefit  from  ex- 
calamitous  enterprises  to  the  igno»  perieiice,  a  third  'well  appointed 
ranee  and  incapacity  of  those  who  army,  un'der  the  command  of  Rr 
either  planned  or  execiited  them  ;  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  hurried  into 
as  if  infallibility  were  the  appen-  the  interior  of  Spain^  alike  ignorant 
daffc  of  office,  and 'belonged  of  of  tlie  force  and  movements  of  the 
rig^t  to  those  who  may  be  called  enemy,  where,  after  an  unprofitable 
into  your  majesty's  councils,  display  of  British  valour  and  a 
. '  **  VVith  eaual  grief  and  indigna*  dreadful  slaughter^  this  army,  like 
lion  we^h'ive  seen  the  disastrous  re-  tiie  former,  was  compelled  to  seek 
suit  of  various  expeditidni,.in  which  its  safety  by  a  precipitate  retreat, 
your  majesty's  armies  have  been  beftfre  (what  we  were  led  to  bc- 
I  ^  unhappily  eng^ged,and  which  most  lieve)  a  vanquished  foe,  leaving 
forcibly  mark  the  imbecility  of  those  thousands  o{  our  sick  and  wounded 

.                 ..  coun- 
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countrymen  in  the  hatids  of  the  cabals,    thsa  ever    disgraced    the 

enemy.    This  loss,,  j^ike  others,  has  councils  of  any  nation  ;  and  which 

passed  without  inquiry ;  and,  as  if  cannot  but  be  as  disreputable  to 

impunity  ha<^  placed  the  servants  your  majesty's  government,  as  they 

of  the  crown  above  the  reach  of  are  ruinous  and  dishonourable  to 

justtcfe,  your  majesty  has  been  ad-  the  countiy. 
vised  to  confer  titles  of  honourable        "  While  we  disclaim  all  interest 

distinction  on  the  general  who  had  in  the  views  of  contending  parties* 


thus  exhibited  a  rash  and  o&tenta- 
tiousdisplayof  unprofitable  bravery. 
**  After,  these. multiplied  errors, 
and  in  defiance  of  reiterated  expe- 
rience, we  have  seen  another  expcdL;> 
tion,  yet  more  expensive,  more  dis* 
graceful,  and  more  calamitous  than 


from  a  firm  conviction  that  we 
cannot  look  for  a  reformation  in 
the  abuses  of  the  state,  from  any 
persons  or  parties  interested  in  the 
presei-vation  of  them ;  we  cannot 
but  express  our  ardent  hope,  that 
your  majesty  will  be  more  fortunate 


the  former.     This  armament,  de-  in  the  choice  of  the  men  to  whom 

layed  until  the  fate  of  Austria  was  you  may  hereafter  confide  the  con- 

dectded,  landed  on  the  unwhole-  duct  of   affairs ;    and    that  your 

som^  shores  of  the  Scheldt ;  where,  councils  will  be  no  longer  embar* 

after  an  unaccountable  state  of  in-  rassed,  nor  the  countiy  insulted  and 

action,  thousands  of  our  brave  sol-  dishonoured,  by  those  disgraceful 

diers  have  miserably  and    inglo-  occurrences ;    which,    while   they 

xiously  perished  by  pestilence,  pri-  have  exposed  us  to  the  ridicule  of 

nation,  and  disease,  without  having  surrounding  nations,  may  embolden 

accomplished  one  national  object,  die  enemy  to  look  forward  with 

On  such  an  expedition,  planned  and  confidence  to  the  subjugation  of  a 

conducted  by  a  minister,  who  it  is  nation  so  distracted  in  her  councils^ 

now   knb\^ni    had  been    pronoun-  and  so  improvidently  governed 


ced  unfit  for  his  office  by  his  col- 
leagues— an  expedition  that  touches 
all  minds  with  shame,  and  fills  all 
h^rts  with  agony,  it  is  too  painful 
to  dilate. 

«  We  cannot  refrain  from  repre- 
senting to  yoor  majesty,  that  while 
the  a^irs  of  the  nation  have  been 
so  shamefully  misconducted  abroad, 


«*  That  while  we  forbear  enume- 
rating a  long  train  of  internal  griev- 
atices,  we  cannot  but  attribute  such 
a  series  of  failures  and  disasters  to 
the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the 
state,  and  the  consequent  want  of 
constitutional  control  over  the 
public  expenditures,  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  crown,  whereby  the 


the  most  scandalous  waste,  profu-  responsibility  of  ministers  appears 

sion,    and   mismanagement,  have  to  exist  only  in  name. 

prevailed  at  home  y  and  your  ma-  "  We,  therefore,  humbly  pray 

jesty's  confidential  advisers,  desti-  that  your  majesty  will  be  graciously 

tute  of  all  those  qualities  essential  pleased  to  assure  your  loyal  and< 

to  good  government,  and  regard-  affectionate  people,  that  the    ob- 

less  alike^of  the  sufferings  of  the  ject  to  which  their  wishes  are  di- 

people  and  of  the  honour  of  their  rected^  is  neither  to  be  abandoned 

sovereign,  and  insensible  or  indif-  'nor eluded  ;  and  that  your  majestlr 

ferent  to  the  s^irrminding  dar^gers  will  be  pleased  to  institute  a  rieia^ 

and  impending  fate  of  the  country,  impartial,  and  general  inquiry  into 

have  been  engf^ged  in  the  most  dis-  these  national  misfortunes ;  into  the 

graceful  ^q>,i:^)»ble6,  intrigues,  and  plans  upon  which  these  expeditions 

were 
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were  undertaken*  and  into  the  <ibn« 
duct  of  the  comn^nders  to  whom 
they  were  intrusted* 

"  Signed,  by  order, 
"  Henry  Woodthorpb." 


JI^RKSHIRE  COUNTY    MIETING. 

15.  Ajt  at  very  large  meeting  of 
the  freeholders  of  Berkshire  the  fol* 
lowing  address  was  voted  :— 

**  We  your  majesty's  most  duti- 
ful and  loyal  subjects*  the  nobility, 
clergy,  gentlemen,  and  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  Berks,  beg  leave 
to  approach  your  nlajesty's  throne 
with  feelings  of  sincere  attachment 
and  devotion  to  your  royal  person, 
of  anxious  solicitude  for  the  honour 
of  your  crown  and  the  safety  of 
your  dominions,  ;^nd  at  the  same 
time  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest 
affliction  at  the  perilous  situation  of 
the  public  afiairs  of  these  kingdoms. 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind 
your  majesty  of  the  enormous  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  your  people  for 
supporting  the  war  in  whicli  we  are 
engaged ;  of  the  species  of  taxation 
it  has  given  rise  to;  novel  in  its  prin- 
ciple,* o^ensive  and  invidious  in  it^ 
collection,  and  oppressive  beyond 
'  all  example  in  its  magnitude. 

*«  Your  majesty  has  ftevertheless 
seen  that  your  subjects  have  pa- 
tiently and  even  cheerfully  submit- 
ted to  sacrifices  as  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  as  they 
have  been  injurious  to  numerous 
classes  of  its  inhabitants,  in  the 
hope  and  confidence  that,  the  coun- 
cils of  your  majesty  being  directed 
by  wisdom,  by  prudence,  and  fide- 
lity, the  privations  of  your  subjects 
would  be  but  temporary,  and  that 
their  zeal  and  sacrifices  would  be 
ultimately  rewarded  by  the  security 
of  your  majesty's  throne,,  the  pro- 
sperity of  your  dominions,  and  the 
confirmation  of  their  own  liberties 
aud  independence*    It  is,  howeveri 


our  duty  and  our  misfortune  to  have 
it  CO  state  to  your  majesty,  that  we 
discover  neither  wisdom,  prudence, 
nor  fidelity,  in  your  majesty's  ad- 
visers; that  tlieir  acts  are  marked 
by  every  appearance  of  rashness, 
incapacity,  and  folly :  and  that, 
under  the  government  of  persons  so 
apparently  inadequate  to  avert  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try, we  see  no  end  to  our  misfor- 
tunes. 

"  We  humbly  crave  leave  parti- 
cularly to  call  your  majesty's  atten- 
tion to  the  fruitless  efforts  of  your 
t^allant  army  during  the  last  year. 
Your  majesty's  advisers  and  com- 
manders had  for  their  guidance  and 
instruction  in  the  last  campaign  in 
Spain   and   Portugal,   the  melan- 
choly experience  of  the  ever-to-be 
lamented  sir  John  Moore,  and  the 
sufferings  of  his  brave  followers: 
and  yet  a  second  British  army,  su* 
perior  in  numbers  to  the  Eistj  and 
alike  conspicuous  for  it)  gallantry 
and  zeal,  was  sent  there,  and  hur- 
ried  on  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  mak- 
ing an   useless  display  of  valour, 
and  meeting   its  own  destruction. 
We  crave  your  majesty's  gracious 
attention  likewise  to  the  fatal  eipe- 
diti«>n  to  the  Scheldt ;  when  the 
flower  of  your  trooos,  without  the 
opportunity  of  perforiping  any  ex- 
ploit worthy  of  them,  were  per- 
mitted for  months  to  perish  by  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  cliitiate,  and 
which  your  ministers  must  have 
known  to  be  prevalent  there  at  the 
time  when  they  thus  <ioo,med  your 
inajesty's  troops  to  destruction. 

"  It  is  with  equal  grief  and  shame 
we  are  compelled  further  to  submit 
to  your  r6ajesty*s  attention,  that 
whilst  tlie  armies  of  your  empire 
were  perishing  by  famine  and  the 
sword  in   Spain,   and  diseases  in 

Walcheren,  your  majesty's  mini- 
sters. 
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^ters,  regardkss  alike  of  thie  ho*  most  undoubted  and  xnvalQable 
pour  of  their  soveFeign  and  the  dan^  prlsiciples  of  our  constittttion/' . 
ffcrs  of  the  country,  have  consumed 
tne  time /which  ought  to  have  beea 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  public 
service)  in  the  most  disgraceful  16.  At  half  past  two  o'clock,  tht 
squabbles, iQtrigues,and cabals ;  and  coming-house.  No.  4»  m  the.king's 
have  not  hesitated,  by  pubrlishing  powder-mills  at  Faversham,  hwit 
these  transactions  to  the  world,  to  lip  with  a  most  tremendous  ezpio* 
expose  your  majest)'*s  councils,  and  sion.  Of  the  six  men  employed  an 
the  character  of  your  government,  the  building  at  the  time,  ibur  wem 
to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  sur*  blown  to  pieces,  and  dieir  bodies 
rounding  nations ;  and  to  prove  and  limbs  were  spattered  to  a.  di* 
themselves  the  faithless  and  un-  stance  of  up  wards  of  400  yards  from 
^vorthy  servants  of  your  majesty  and  the  site  of  the  build  iag.  One  of 
the  public.  We  humbly,  therefore,  their  arms  was  found  on  the  top  of 
cupplicate  your  majesty,  that  yott  a  high  elm  tree.  The  fifth  man 
vrill  be  pleased  to  institute  a.  most  was  taken  up  alive,  but  no  hopes  of 
rigid  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  his  recovery  were  entertained.  The 
calamitous  issue  of  the  two  expedi-  sixth  man,  ,  George  Holmes  the 
tions  to  Spain  and  tlie  Scheldt;  and  foreman  of  the  work,  wiu  found, 
i^e  rest  assured  that  your  majesty  alive  idso,  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
WiU  do  alb  that,  lies  in  your  power  the  smqking  ruins,  with  his  clothes 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  bumin|a: ;  but  he  was  otherwise  sot 
disasters,  by  bnnging  to  condign  much  injured,  and  is  likely  to  do 
punishment  the  authors  of  our  mis*  welL  At  the  door  of  the  coundng^ 
fortunes.  We  cannot  conclude  house  was  standing  a  tumbril,  or 
this  our  humble  petition  to  your  covered  waggon,  with  two  horses 
majesty,  without  alluding  to  your  and  a  driver.  The  waggon  was 
xnaiesty's  ^acious  answer  to  a  si-  blown  to  pieces*  and  the  driver  and 
xnilar  petition  fTcrni  the  mayor  and  horses  were  killed.  Of  three  horses 
xrommon  council  of  the  city  of  I^n-  employed  within  the  building,  t'wo 
don,  in  which  your  majesty  is  have  perished,  but  the  tlitrd  islivinr* 
pleased  to  refer  the  petitioners  to  The  scattered  remains  of  two  of  the 
the  wisdom  of  parliament.  We  men  were  collected  for  interments 
presume  to  state  to  your  majesty,  those  of  the  other  three  have  not 
chat  we  have  seen  for  years. past,  been  found.  No  circumstances 
vrith  the  deepest  concern,  that  at-  have  transpired,  from  which  an  opi- 
tempts  to  procure  parliamentary  in-  nion  can  be  formed  with  respect  Cb 
<^uiry  upon  the  subject  of  our  na-  the  cause  of  the  accident.  It  is  th9- 
tional  misfortunes  have  in  all  cases  third  of  the  kind  that  has  happened 
been  unsuccessful;  and  in  the  course  at  these  mills  within  theM  seven 
of  last  sessions  we  witnessed  with  'years, 
not  less  a&toiii&hment  than  indigna- 
tion, that  a  system  was  adopted,  "^"^  Persian  ambassador. 

and  almost  proclaimed,  of  protect-  17*  This  was  the  day  appointed 
ing  public  n^en  from  public  inqui-  for  the  introduction  of  his  excellenqr 
ry  ;  a  system  which  is  in  direct  de-  the  Persian  ambassador  to  her  ma- 
fiance  of  the  uniform  practice  of  the  jcsty,  which  was  arranged  so  as  to 
best  periods  »{i  our  history,  and  th^    be  conducted  with  equal  attentioa 
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mnd  splendour  to  that  of  the  intro- 
duction to  his  majesty.  Soon  after 
two  o'clock,  her  majesty's  carriage, 
with  six  beautiful  bay  horses,  with 
three  footmen,  who,  together  with 
the  coachman  and  postillion,  wei^e 
dressed  in  state  liveries,  arrived  at 
his  excellency's  house  in  Mansfield- 
street.  Soon  after  his  excellency'3 
master  of  the  mule  and  page  set 
off  in  his  erccUeucy's  carriage  to 
the  queen's  palace,  with  the  pre- 
^nts  brought  by  his  excellency  from 
his  court  to  her  majesty.  I n  a  short 
time  after,  his  excellency  followed 
in  her  majesty's  caniage  j  a  num- 
ber of  persons  were  attracted  round 
his  house  in  consequence,  who  be- 
haved in  a  very  respectful  manner. 
His  excellency  arrived  a  few  mi- 
xiutes  before  three  o'clock  at  the 
queen's  palsice,  preceded  by  the 
earriage  of  sir  Stephen  Cotterell 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
ftocomp^ied  in  her  majesty's  car- 
riage by  Mr.  Chester,  the  assistant- 
master  of  the  ceremonies  (sir  Ste- 
phen Cotterell  being  indisposed), 
and  sir  Gore  Ouseley.  His  excel- 
lency was  conducted  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ter to  her  majesty's  drawing-room, 
and  introduced  to  her  majesty  by 
the  earl  of  Morton,  her  majesty's 
chaknberlain,  with  the ^ same  form 
as  if  her  majesty  was  holding  a 
^rand  public  drawing-room,  all  her 
majesty's  state  attendants  being  pre- 
ient— ^consisting  of  colonel  JDes- 
farow,  her  majesty's  vice-chamber- 
iain ;  earl  Harcourt,  master  of  the 
horse;  colonel  Upton,  the  equerry; 
master  Anson,  her  majesty's  page 
of  honour,  and  the  other  pages; 
ladies  J.  Thynne  and  Ely ;  misses 
Courtney,  Brudenell,  S.  Coleman, 
and  Wrottesley;  Her  majesty  was 
accompanied  by  the  princesses,  and 
the  dvkes  of  Kent,  Cambridge,  amd 
fin&nswick.  His  excellency  deli- 
vered his  credentials  to  her  majesty, 


which  were  most  graciouslj  re- 
ceived. His  excellency  also  deli- 
vered the  presents  from  his  court, 
consisting  of  three  boxes  of  jewels* 
several  chotce  shawls,  and  a  curious 
carpet,  which  were  also  most  gra- 
ciously received.  Hi*  excelTency 
was  in*  the  palace  about  half  an 
hour  5  he  returned  in  her  majesty's 
carriage  through  the  park,  and  then 
got  into  his  own  carriage. 

DREADFUL  8C1CIDB. 

18.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing an  inquest  was  held  in  Upper 
Thames-street,  before  Thos.  Shel- 
ton,  esq.  coroner  for  the  city  of 
London,  on  the  body  of  Mr,  Lyon 
Levy,  who  was  found  dead  about 
noon  that  day  in  Monument-yard. 
It  appeared  in  evidence^  that  the 
deceased  bad  paid  for  admission 
into  the  Monument,  observing  to 
the  Iceepef,  that  some  ladies  were 
shortly  to  join  him  j  upon  which 
tlie  man  saidf, "  Sir,  had  not  you  bet-, 
ter  wait  until  the  ladies  come?'* 
•The  deceased,  however,  proceeded 
onwards  directly ;  he  reached  the 
gallery,  precipitated  himself  over 
the  railing,  and  falling  on  his  head, 
expired  witliout  a  groan.  His  fall 
appeared  at  first  to  be  in  such  a 
straight  perpendicular  direction,that 
it  was  thought  he  would  have  fallen 
inside  of  the  railing ;  his  feet,  how- 
ever, striking  against  one  of  the 
friffihs  by  tfee  way,  threw  him  some 
istancefrom  the  monument,  and  be 
fell  into  the  yard  surrounding  it.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  extensive  dealers 
in  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  topazes, 
emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones, 
in  England.  He  was  of  the  Jew- 
ish persuasion ;  and,  besides  some 
very  extensive  connexions  abroad, 
he  had  nearly  twenty  Je'w's  about 
the  streets  of  lrf>hdon,  who  acted 
as  hawkers  or  runners  to  his  house, 
and  each  of  whom  had  power  to 
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give  credit  to  the  jewellers  to  a 
p^at  extent,    \yithin  the  course  of 
the  hst  month  he  called  on  a  per- 
son of  responsibilitjr  in,  the  trade, 
resfdlng  in  Craven-build ingS}  and 
o^red  him  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  to  the.aihourit  of 
between  two  and  3000/.  911  credit ; 
but  the  other  prudetitly  refused  the 
offer,  on  account  of  the  very  great 
risk  he  ran  of  dis[)osing  of  such  a 
quantity  of  valuable  gems  in  time 
sufficient  for  the  repayment.     The 
deceased  was  a  man  of  such  cor^ 
rectness  in  all  his  dealings^  that  up 
to  the  very  day  of  his  death  he 
could  have  got  credit,  amonest  the 
odier  merchants  iti  hi^  line  ot  busi- 
ness, to  almost  any  amount.     He 
had  been,  however,  unfortunate  in 
several  very  ezteiisive  speculations 
to   Gibraltar    and    otlier     places 
abroad)  he  could  not  bi^ook  the 
idea  of  sustaihing  hts  credk  For 
some  time  longer  oy  the  assis^ancl^ 
of  friends,  whoxti,  perhaps,  he  might 
not  have  it  in  his  power  to  pay ;  and 
after  having  passed  many  years  in 
the  most  honourable  affluence,  his 
altered  eirciimstances  made  a  deep 
inipressioa  on  his  mind ;  he  was 
observed    to    be   frequently  of  a^ 
gloomy  babit^  was  totally  abdoi  bed 
in  thought,  and.  absent  in  every 
thing  that  was  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation aroUnd  him.     He  has  left  a 
^ife  and  eight  children  to  bewail 
his  loss,  and  it  is  supposed  his  wife 
'*  pregnant  with  a  ninth  child. — 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  the 
jury  brought  in  th^r  verdict— In- 
laaitf . 

.    Bfk.  BATHVRSr. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  account  of  the  deatli  of 
this  gentleman,  late  British  envoy 
to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  inserted 
h  a  Paris  ptiper,  is  correct  as  to 
the  pfincipal  fact.    It  was  stated^ 
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as  an  article  of  Berlin  news,  of  the 
date  of  December  10,  that  Mr.  Ba- 
thurst  had  evinced  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity  on  his  journey  through  thiit 
city,  and  that  he  had  fallen  by  h\i 
own  hand  in  the  vicinity  of  Perle- 
berg.  Information,  ho  we  vet,  has 
been  received  witliin  the^e  few  days^ 
which  forcibly  tends  to  fix  die  guilt 
of  Mr.  Bathurst's  Jeath  or  disap- 
pearance on  the  French  govern-  • 
ment.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Biitnurst 
'  left  Berlin  with  passports  from  the 
Prussian  government,  and  in  ex- 
cellent health  both  of  mind  and 
body,  rie  was  to  proceed  to  Ham- 
burgh to  embark  for  iln's  country 
— but  Hamburgh  he  never  reached; 
At  some  town  near  the  Frencli  ter^ 
ritories  he  was  seized,  as  is  supposed^ 
by  a  party  of  French  soldiers.  What 
happened  afterwards  is  not  accu- 
rately known.  His  pantaloons  have 
been  found  near  the  town  where  he 
'was  seized,  and  a  letter  in  them  to 
his  wife;  but  nothing  else.  Thcr 
Prussian  government,  upon  receiv- 
'ing  the  intelligence,  evinced  dief 
deepest  regret,  and  oflPered  a  large 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  hig 
body. 

COMMON    HALL. 

^3.  A  common  hall  wa^  held  at 
'Guildhall,  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  sheriflFs  of  London,  relative  to 
the  manner  in  which  tliey  irad  exe& 
cuted  the  instrucdons  voted  at  tlie  > 
labt  common  hall,  for  presenting  to 
his  majesty  in  person  certain  reso- 
lutions then  voted,  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  his  majesty  to  re- 
ceive the  address  of  the  livery  other- 
wise than  through  the  o£Bce  of  di« 
secretary  of  state. 

The  report  of  the  sheriffs  to  the 
lord  mayor  stated,  that  they  had, 
in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of 
the  livery,  waited  on  Mr.  Ryder,  se- 
creury  ^  state  for  the  home  de- 
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partmerit,  and  explained  their  in- 
structions, and  the  nature  of  the 
resolutions  they  were  ordered  to 
present  to  the  sovereign  at  the  ^ 
levee.  They  were,  however,  in- 
formed by  the  secretary,  that  as 
these  resolutions  were  of  the  same 
nature  with  tliose  they  had  for- 
merly  tendered  in  the  same  w^ayy 
tlie  same  objection  still  remained  to 
their  being  presented  to  his  majesty 
in  person  j  and  that  although  they 
had  used  ©very  entreaty  to  be  in- 
troduced to  his  majesty's  presence, 
for  the  fulfilment  or  their  purpose, 
their  endeavours  had  failed  of  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  sheriflF  Wood  corroborated 
•  thfe  statement  in  a  short  speech,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  zea- 
lous co-operation  of  his  colleague, 
sheriff  Atkins. 

Mr.  Favell  then  came  forward 
and  proposed  a. series  of  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted, 
dec^-aratory  of  the  right  of  the  city, 
and  protesting  against  the  denial  of 
an  audience  as  a  new  and  alarrnin? 
mnovation,  which,  by  interposing  a 
ministerial  authority  Jieietofore  un- 
known, must  give  the  king's  confi- 
dential advisers  the  discretion  of 
cutting  off,  at  all  times,  the  consti- 
tutional channels  of  cpmmunicatk>n 
between  the  throne  and  the  people. 

THE  L/BERTY"0F  THE  PRESS. 

S^,  This  day  an  action  came  on 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  on  an 
indictment  preferred  1)y  the  attor- 
ney-general a)^ainst  Mr.  Perry,  the 
proprietor  of  The  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, for  inserting  in  his  paper  the 
foll(w»'ing  paragraph  :^» 

*'  What  a  crowd  of  ideas  rush  on 
one's  mind,  from  considering  the 
numberless  blessings  whicli  a  total 
change  in  the  pie*;ent  system  might 
produce!  Oi  all  our  monarchs, 
indeed,   since*  the  Revolution^  the 


successor  of  George  III.  will  have 
the  finest  opportunity  of  becoming 
nobly  popular.'*  The  jury  found 
him  Not  Guilty. 

0   *  COMMON  COWKCIL. 

2.5.  At  a  court  of  common  coun- 
cil at  Guildhall,  the  lord'^mayor 
reported  to  the  court  his  majesty's 
answer  to  the  address  and  peLiiion 
voted. to  him  at  the  last  court. 

Upon  the  question  for  entering 
this  an<iwer  upon  the  journals,  Mr. 
Waithnian  observed,  that  from  the 
tenor  of  this  answer,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  it  was  now 
clear  that  his  former  predictions 
were  justified  ;  and  that  clearly  no 
inquiry  whatever  Was  intended, 
either  by  ministers  or  parliament: 
for  of  the  latter,  above  260  voted 
against  that  inquiry,  of  which  he 
was  confident  there  were  not  two 
hundred  rational  men  in  this  coun- 
try, out  of  parliament,  who  did  not 
feel  the  indispensable  necessity.  It 
was,  therefoie,  now  the  duty  of 
those  in  that  assembly,  who  admit* 
ted  the  necessity  of  that  inquiry, 
and  yet  voted  against  the  petition 
for  that  purpose,  to  move  for  a  pe- 
tition to  parliament  requesting  it. 

THANKS  OF  THE  CITY  TO  COLONFlf 
WARDLS. 

30.  Mr.  Wardle  attended  at 
Guildhall  to  receive  the  thanks  and 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  a  gold 
box  of  the  value  of  JCX)  guineas, 
voted  him  by  tlie  corporation,  lor 
his  able  and  patriotic  conduct  in 
the  house  of  commons,  in  bringing 
forward  charges  against  the  com* 
mander  in  chief.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  chamberlain  (who  re- 
ceived him  in  the  politest  manner) 
by  Mr.  aldertnar^  Goodbehere  and 
Mr.  Waithman  (the  mover  and  se- 
conder), attended  by  several  of  the 
Hvcry.      Aitcr   admiuisterihg  tl^e 
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oathy    Mr.  chamberlain  addressed 
him  in  the  following  words  :— 

"  Gwillym  Lloyd  Wardle,  esq. 
— I  give  you  joy,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  right  hon.  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commoners  of  the 
city  of  London  in  common  council 
assembled,  anci  agreeably  to  their 
unanimous  resolution,  admit  you 
to  the  freedom  of  the  metropolis  of 
tlie  British  empire. — The  court  has 
likewise  unanimously  resolved,  that 
you,*  having,  una  wed  by  ministerial 
threats,  exhibited   serious  charges 
against  the  commander  in  chief, 
which  have  been  clearly  substan- 
tiated, and  which  have  in  fact  in- 
duced his  royal  highness  to  resign 
a  situation,  of  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  court,  he  is  unworthy,'  are 
ehtitlod  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude* 
of  this  court  and  the.  country. — I 
am,  therefore,  sir,  to  return  you  the 
thanks  of  the  court,  together  with 
a  memorial  of  your  admission  to 
the  freedom  of  this  city,  in  a  gold 
box  of  the  value  of' one  hundred 
guineas,  *  in  grateful  testimony  oi" 
the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  the 
zeal,  mtrepidity,    and    patriotism, 
which  were  so  eminently  evinced  in 
that  arduod^  and  laudable  under- 
taking.'   The  court  having  so  fully 
expressed  their  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  late  investigation,  arid 
of  your  meritorious   conduct  and 
perseverance,  there  is  nothing  leit 
for  me  to  add  upon  that  subject : 
but,  sir,  allow  me  to  express  a  wish 
forypur  health  and  happiness,  and 
that  you  may  live  to  witness  the 
good  which  we  may  hope  will  re- 
sult from  your  exertions  :  and  may 
mankind  in  general,  and  especially 
those  of  exalted  rank  and  in  confi- 
dential situations,  be  deeply  imprest 
with  the  truth  of  what  has  been  de* 
clared  by  the  prince  of  historians, 
that  Fetmna^   amissd  pudtciiid^  af'td 
uhnuerit  P* 


Mr.  Wardle  then,  on  receiving  a 
copy  of  the  thanks  and  the  box  from 
the  chambeflain,  addressed  him  as 
follows: —  ,  • 

«  Sir — With  sentiments  of  tlie 
highest  respect  and  gratitude  I  ac- 
cept the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London*  I  am  little  capable  of  say- 
ing how  much  I  feel  honoured  by  so 
high  and  proud  a  mark  of  distinc<s 
tion-:  for,  however  strong  my  nerves 
may  be  when  my  duty  calls  me  forth 
in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  still,  when  so  highly 
respected  ^  portion  of  that  people 
arc  conferring  upon  me  such  an  irt- 
valuable  pledge  of  £lieir  approba- 
tion, I  feel  myself  unequal  to  do 
more  thrn  oflfer  my  pjain  but  heart- 
felt thanks.  And  yet,  sir,  it  is  not 
alone  this  mark  of  favour  that  I  am 
bound  to  acknowledge  j  but  I  have 
also  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
that  uniform  and  steady  support 
given  me  b>  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, during  the  progress  of  tho^e 
unexampled  attacks  that  have  been 
made  upon  me  in  consequence  of 
that  very  conduct  which  has  been 
so  distinguished  by  their  approba- 
tion.' That  support,  sir,  has  enabled 
me  successfully  to  defend  myself 
against  my  enemies — the  enemies 
of  every  public  man  who  dares  to 
expose  and  attack  corruption  '  By 
continuing  to  expose  and  attack  it, 
wherever  it  may  offer  itself,  I  trust 
to  having  continued  to  me  the  con* 
fidence  and  support  of  the  first  city 
in  .the  world.  It  is  no  small  satis-" 
faction  to  me,  to  receive  my  free^ 
dom  during  the  mayoralty  of  si 
gentleman  who  has  already  shown 
himself  the  firm  friend  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of 
our  excellent  constitu\ion-^such  a$^  ' 
it  once  was  ;  and  such  as,  I  trust,  it 
once  more  will  be ! — To  you, .  sir, 
for  the  handsome  and  flattering 
manner  in  which   you  have  con- 
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fcrred  tliis  high  honour  upon  me, 
much  is  due ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
tbank  you  kindly.*' 

FEBRUARY/ 

]•    Miss    Elwesy     daughter    of 
George  ER'cs,  esq.,  eloped  With  a 
clergyman  of  Oxford  of  the  name 
of  Dufield,  vrho  was  assisted  m  the 
plot  by  two  other  gentlemen  of  the 
cloth.    Mr.  Elwes  hf  perhaps,  the, 
richest  ready-moneyed  commoner 
in  England.    He  is  heir  to  ihe  pecu- 
liar virtues  of  his  oeconomical  father, 
and  is  estimated  to  be  worth  near  a 
million  of  floating  disposable  cash, 
aiid    she  is  his  only  child.    She  is 
under  age,  but  was  not  made  a 
ward  of  chancery.     The  plan  de- 
vised by  the  three  clerical  genile- 
menwas  well  conceived.    One  of 
them,  under  pretence  of  paying  his 
addresses  to  a"  lady  on  a. visit  to 
Mrs.  Elwes,   contrived  to  be  re- 
<;eived  into  the  family  in  the  cha- 
racter of  her  lover,  where  he  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect  j 
and  this  gave  him  opportunities  of 
arranging  the  matter  for  his  ftiend 
Mr.  Duffield.  On  Wednesday  mom- 
iqg  he  prevailed  «n  Mrs.  Elwes  to 
accompany    his    intended  wife   a- 
shopping ;  and  rn  their  ab:ience  he 
hancied,  with  the  utmost  openness, 
znks  Elwes  to  the  door.  Tear  which 
a  chaise-and-four  was   drawn  up. 
.He  met  Mr.  Elwes  in  the  halJ,  who 
;!i^ked  them  where  they  were  going  ; 
^e  was  without  a  hat  or  bonnet^ 
and  said  she  was  going    to  her 
snamaia,  who  was  waiting  for  her. 
The  reverend  gentleman  proceeded 
with  her,  placed,  her  in  the  chaise 
by  the  side  of  her  gallant,  and  re- 
turned to  the  house  with  the  inmost 


'unconcern.  Mr.  Elwes  had. in- 
quired  in  the  mean  time  how  long 
Mrs.  Elwes  had  been  out,  «nd,  sec- 
ing  her  conductor  return,  inquired 
where  his  daughter  was.  The  cler- 
gyman, with  perfect /ai7^-/r©i/,  told 
him  h^  had  delivered  her  to  the 
man  destined  to  make  her  happy ; 
and  that  she  was  off  to  Gretna- 
ereen,  where  he  advised  him  to  fol- 
low, and  assist  in  the  ceremony. 
The  distress  of  Mr.  Elwes,  and 
still  more  of  Mrs.  Elwesi  on  her 
retiirn,  uiity  be  conceived.  They 
both  set  off  in  a  post-chaise-and- 
four>  on  the  North  road ;  but  wt 
believe  they  proceeded  no  further 
than  St.  Albans,  where  not  having 
heard  the  least  account  of  their 
route,  they  resolved  to.retunu 

SWEI^EN. 

4.  At  Stockholm,  on  the  24th  nit. 
the  prince  royal  publicly  and  so- 
lemnly pronounced  his  oath  of  fide- 
lity, and  received  the  homage  of 
tlie  states.  Tlie  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  hall  of  the  throne.  His 
majesty  opened  the  assembly  by  a 
discourse,  in  which  he  declared  his 
having  adopted  prince  Christian 
Augustus  for  his  son,  giving  him 
the  name  of  Charles  Gustavus.  TIic 
hereditary  prince  mounted  upon 
the  steps  of  the  throne,  took  off  his 
crown,  and  upon  his  knees,  with 
his  hand  upon  the  Bible,  took  the 
oath  according  to  the  formula 
which  the  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs read  to  him.  The  prince 
royal  then  delivered  a  short  ha- 
rangue, replaced  his  crown  upon 
his  liead,  kissed  his  hand  to  the 
king,  and  seated  himself  in  his 
chair;  when  the  states  did  homage 
to  him,  according  to  the  formula 
read  also  by  the  sume'  minister. 
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18ia3         OCCURRENCES.  (81) 

SXPBDXTTOy    TO    THE    SCHELDT.  ^ 

« 

Return,  showing  the  effective  stren^h  of  the  army  which  lembaxiced  for 
service  in  the  Scheldt,  in  tlie  month  of  July  1809|  the  casualtief 
which  occurred  ;  t^ie  number  of  officers  and  men  who  returned  to 
En^iand  j  and  the  number  of  the  reported  sick  according  to  the  latest ' 
returns  (with  the  exception  of  tlie  59th  regiment^  from  which  corps  a 
proper  return  has  not  yet  been  received.)  ^ 

^Jjutani'Getifr^l'sOJic€,  Feb.  1,  1810. 

Serjeants,  trumpeters,, 
,  Officers*  drummers,  and  lank 

and  file- 
Embarked  for  service   .    -    .    ^     1,738  *7i431 

Officers.        Rank  and  fileu 

KiJJcd 7  99 

n;^f  on  service,      -        40  2,04-1  ] 

I  since  sent  home      20  1,K59  >  67  4,108. 

Deserted,   -.,-...-,-  84.J 

Discharged,  .*------  25 

Total  officers  and  men  who  returned,  who^ 
are  now  borne  oin  the  strength  of  their  >       1,671  83,378 

respective  corps    --.-..--J 
Ofwhichnumber  are  reported  sick     -    -    -    -     217  11,296 

(Signed)       Hajilry  Calvbrt,  adjutant-geiu 

By  a  return  made  to  the  house  of  the  number  of  officers  and  men, 
dead  or  report^  as  sick,  since  their  return  from  Wakheren,  it  appears 
that  we  lost  of 

Officers.  Rank  and  file. 

Killed  or  died 47  4,108 

Reported  sick  -  -  -    217  11,296 

2f^  15,404 

6o  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  effective  strength  of  the  expedi" 
tion  has  been  lost  or  disabled. 

the  resources  of  the  crown,    the 
•KUssiA.  most  rigid  occonomjr  has  been  in- 

The  court  gazette  of  Feb.  7»  con*  troduced  into  all  the  branches  of 
tains  a  remarkable  ukase  relative  to  administration.  The  expenses  for 
the  fiiunces.  The  principal  articles  the  current  year  have  been  reduced 
follow  :..i-^«  The  bank-notes  arn;  de-  more  tlian  20  millions  ;  and  will  be 
clared  a  national  debt :  all  the  ter-  yet  further  reduced  by  the  suspen* 
ritorial  riches  of  the  empire  are  sion  of  many  works.  To  me^t  the 
considered'  as  mortgaged  for  the  »ecessary  expenses  of  government, 
bank-notes.  The  number  of  these  the  imposts  must  be  brought  back 
notes  IS  not  to  be  augmented*  To  to  the  same  real  value  they  were  of 
reimburse  the  national  debt,  a  loan  previous  to  the  discredit  of  the  ' 
shall  be'  opened,  the  conditions  of  bank-notes.  To  this  end  the  capi- 
which  shall  be  fixed  by  a  particular  tation  tax  shall  be  two  roubles;  be- 
decree*  As  this  cessation  of  the '  sides,  each  peasant  shall  pay,  in  ad- 
issuing  of  bank»notes  will  dimini:»b     dition  to  the  land-tax,  an  extfaordi- 
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nary  tax  of  three  roubles  in  govern- 
xnents  of  tjie  firstclass ;  two  and  a  half 
in  those  of  the  second ;  and  two  in 
the  third,  Citizens  subject  to  the 
poll-tax,  five  roubles.  Countrymen 
keeping  open  shops  in  toiXTis,  from 
25  to  100  roubles.     The  iVn posts 

'  upon  the  capital  in  trade^sh^  be 
augmented  one  half  per  cent,  oah, 
which  the  crown  sold  at  40  ko- 
pecks the  pound,  is  to  be  a  rouble ; 
each*  pood  of  copper  shall  pay  to 
the  crown  a  new  duty  of  three 

.  roubles ;  at  the  custom-houses  the 
rix-dollar  shall  ^e  valued  at  four 
roubles." 

Vaccination  is'  making  a  rapid 
progress  in  India.  The  governor,  in 
a  late  proclamation,  invited  all  the 
European  and  native  inhabitants  of 
Fort  St.  George  to  profit  by  that 
•  salutary  discovery.  Py  the  report 
of  the  boar4  of  medicine,  it  appears 
that  in  the  space  of  18  months 
145,806  persons  were  vaccinated 
and  recovered.  The  rajah  of  Tan- 
jore  and  the  dewan  of  Travancpre 
ivere  among  t^e  number. 

pOVKT-MARTlAL  ON  THE   HONOUfl- 
ABIfE  CA?T«  LAKE. 

9.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  a 
.^ourt-|nartial  was  held  at  Ports? 
mouth  on  the  honourable  captain 
Warwick  Lake,  of  his  majesty's 
^ip  Ulysses,  for  having;^  when  com- 
mander of  his  majesty's  ship  Re- 
pruit,  on  the  ISth  of  December 
1807>  at  SIX  o'clopk  in  the  after- 
noon, caused  a  seaman  of  the  name 
pf  Robert  Jeffery  to  be.  put  on 
shore  on  the  desert  island  of  Som- 
\yreTo  in  the  West  Indies. 

It  appeared,  that  in  the  montli 
of  November,  1807,  Jeffery  went 
into  the'  gunner's  cabin,  and  (ook 
put  a  botde'  with  some  rum  in  it ; 
that  on  the  day  he  was  sent  on  shore 
|ie  broached  a  cask  of  spruce-beer, 
which  had  be^n  brewed  for  xthc 


ship's  company ;  and  that  his  gpnCf 
ral  character  was  that  of  a  skulker, 
The  Recruit  being  off  the  isle  of 
Sombrero,  captain  Lake  asked  the 
master  what  island  it  was,  and  if 
there  >^ere    not  some  thieves   on 
board  ?    To  which  the  master  an» 
swered,  ' «  Yes,  there  were  two." 
Captain  Lake  then  desired  him  to 
send  Jeffery  up  to  him :  the  man 
soon  came  up,  and  captain  Lake 
said  he  would  not  keep  such  a  man 
in  the  ship.    He  then  ordered  lieut. 
Mould  to  land  the  man,  and  return 
immediately  to  the  ship.    As  soon 
as  admiral  Cochrane  heard  of  the 
cirrtim stance  he  reprimanded  capt. 
Lake,  and  sent  him  to  take  the  man 
off  the  island.   Some  of  the  oflficers 
of  the  Recruit  landed,  and  explored 
the  island,  but  they  found  nothing 
on  it ;  it  was  a  barren  spot,  covered 
in  the  middle  with  a  kind  of  rough 
grass- weed.  There  was  no  house  or 
mhabitant  on  if.   It  appeared,  how- 
ever, bv  the  American  newspapers 
afterwards  received,  that  the  man 
had  been  taken  off  the  island  by  an 
American  ship,  and  landed  in  A- 
merica.   Capt.  Lake,  in  his  defence, 
admitted  that  he  put  the  man  on 
shore,  but  denied  that  he  ever  in- 
tended to  put  his  life  in  jeopardy, 
as  he  thought  the  island  was  inha- 
bited ;    that    in  landing  '  him  he 
thought  he  would  be  more  sensible 
of  his  want  of  conduct,  and  would 
reform  iniuture.  The  pourt  agreed 
that  the  charge  had  been  pVoved, 
an4  did  sentence  capt*  Lake  to  be 
—Dismissed  from  his  majesty's  ser* 
vice. 

PREADFUL    ACCIDENT    AT    LIVER- 
POOL. 

E attract  of  a  letter  dated  Fd^  l5« 

"  Yesterday  a  dreadful  accident 
occurred  at  the  church  of  St.  Ni» 
cholas,  in  this  town:    about  half 

past 
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past  ten,  and  just  as  divine  service 
yrn%  beginning  at  that  church,  the 
key-stone  of  the  tpwer  gave  way, 
and  tlie  north  and  east  walls,  with 
the  whole  of  the  spire,  came  dow'i, 
and  with  a  tremendous  crash  broke 
through  the  roof,  carrying  with  it 
the  whole  peal  of  six  bells;  the  west 
•  gallery,  organ,  &c.  a%d  buried  a 
great  number  of  the  congregation 
in  the  ruins,  J  9  of  whom  have  been 
dug  out  dead  ;  five  taken  to  the  in- 
firmary dangerously  wounded,  one 
fiince  dead,  and  many  more  were 
taken  home  miich  bruised." 

Further  particulars. 

Not  more,  perhaps,  than  from 
15  to  20*  grown  persons  were  in  the 
church  at  the  time,  and  of  these  the 
greater  part  escaped ;  but  thq  chil- 
dren of  the  Moor-fields  charity- 
school,  who  are  regularly  marched 
in  procession  from  the  school  to  the* 
church,  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
time  of  service,  had  partly  entered. 
——The  boys  following  last,  all 
escaped  ;  but  of  the  girls,  who 
^'ere  either  entering  the  porch  or 
proceeding  up  the  aisle,  we  lament 

-  to  state  tliat  a  great  number  were 
instantly  overwhelmed  beneath  the 
falling  pile. — ^The  whole  number  of 
bodies  taken  out  from  the  ruins  is 
li7»  Of  these  22  were  either  dead 
or  died  almost  immediately  after 
their  removal;  five  weie  taken  to 

"  the  infirm ary$  and  one  of  tnese  ?s 
since  dead.  The  hideous  cvxmi  of 
the  steeple,  and  the  piercing  shrieks 
vrhich  immediately  ,  issued  from 
those  who  escaped  in  the  church,  or 
were  witnesses  of  ^hc  catastrophe 
in  the  church-yard,  immediately 
brought  a  large  concourse  of  people 
to  the  spot;  and  we  notice,  with 
pleasure,  the  prompt  exertions  which 
were  immediately  made  for  rescu- 
ing the  unfortunate  victims,  by  tlie 
in^mediate  remova)  of  the  fallen 


masonry,    which  were    continued 
with  unabated  attention  until  the 
whole  of  the  bodies  were  extrica* 
ted,  notwithstanding  the  menacing 
appearance  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  tower,  and  the  roof  of  the 
church,  whicli  every  moment  threat*  . 
ened  a  second  fall.    The  scene  was, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
noon,    deeply  affecting ;    the  pa-    . 
rents  of  the  children  in  the  school, 
and  a  number  of  others,  hurrying 
from  place  to  place,  inquiring  the 
fate  of  their  children  or  relatives, 
in  the  utmost  agitation,  heightened, 
in  many  cases,  by  a  long  and  awful 
suspense,  and  terminating  m  the  ex- 
tremes of  joy  or  soi'row,  as  they 
found  the  objects  of  their  search  in 
safety  or  among   the  sufferers. — 
Accidents  of  this  kind  usually  give 
rise  to  many  hair-breadth  and  sur- 
prising escapes.   We  have  collected 
the  following  from  authentic  infor— 
matiori ; — The  ringers,  though  ap- 
parently exposed    to   the  greatest 
danger,  were  all  fortunate  enough 
to  escape,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
who  was  caught  in  the  ruins,  along 
with  a  boy  Of  14  years  of  age,  whq 
was  in  the  steeple  at  the  same  time. 
They  were,  however,  both,  imme- 
diately extricated  by  the  exertions 
of  the  other  ringers.    The  man  wa« 
but  sirghtly  wounded,  but  the  boy 
is  since  dead.     The  alarm,  it  ap- 
pears, was  given  to  the  ringers  by 
the/allingof  a  stone  upon  the  fifth 
bell,  which  prevented  its  swinging ; 
upon  .which  they  immediately  ran 
out.      A  moment  did  not  elapse 
b.'fore  the  bells,  beams,  and  upper- 
floor    fell   to   the   bottom   Of    the 
tt)wer;  and  their  escape  would  have 
been  impossible,  had  not  the  belfry 
been  upon  riie^ground  floor. 

•ECREC  UNITING  ROME  TO  FRANCE. 

12.  .At  Paris  on  the  17th  ult.  the 
senate  assembled  under  ,the  presi- 
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dcncy  of  the  prince  arch-chancel- 
lor of  the  empire,  and  adopted  the 
folloMring  ^enatus  consulrum  : 

Title  I.  Of  the  union  of  Rome 
to  the  empire,  tt  1-  T^^^  state  of 
Rome  is  united  to  the  French  em- 
pire, and  forms  an  integral  part 
thereof. — ^2,  It  /shall  be  divided  in- 
to two  departments:  Rome  and 
Thrasimene. — 3.  The  department 
of  Ronie  shall  send  seyen  deputies 
to  the  legislative  body;  Thrasimene, 
four. — jf.  The  department  of  Rome 
shall  be  classed  in  the  first  series  | 
Thrasimene,  in  the  second. — 5.  A 
senatory  shall  he  established  in  the 
departments  of  Romp  and  Thrasi* 
jnene.r-6»  T^e  city  of  Rome  is  the 
second  of  the  empire.  The  mayor 
of  Rome  is  to  be  present  when  the 
emperor  takes  the  oaths  on  his  ac« 
cession ;  and  is  to  rank,  as  are  also 
all  deputations  from  the  city,  on  all 
occasions  immediately  after  the 
mayors  or  deputations  of  the  city  of 
Paris. — 7-  The  prince  imperial  is  tp 
assume  the  title,  and  receive  tee  ho- 
nours, of  king  of  Rome.--,-8.  A 
prince  of  the  biocd,  or  a  grand  dig- 
nitary of  the  empire,  shall  reside  at 
Home, who  shall  hold  the  emperor^s 
xourt. — 9.  The  property  which  com- 
poses the  endowments  of  the  impe- 
rial crown  shall  be  regulated  by  a 
special  senatus  consultum.  -t-  10,' 
After  having  been  crowned  in  the 
church  of  Notre  D^me,  at  Paris, 
the  emperors  shall,  preyious  to  the 
1 0th  year  of  their  i  eign,  be  crowned 
in  the  church  of  St.  Rter.  r- 11 . The 
jcity  of  Rome  shall  enjoy  particular 
]H-ivileg(es  and  immunities,  to  be 
deteniivied  by  the  ^mperor  Napo- 
leon. 

Title  11.  Of  the  independencp 
of  the  imperial  throne  of  4II  auiho- . 
rity  on  earth. — 12.  Every  foreign 
sovereign  is  incompatible  with  toe 
exercise  of  any  spiritual  authority 
within  the  territory  of  the  empire* 


13.  The  popes  shall,  zt  their  eleva* 
tion,  take  an  oath  never  to  act  coor 
trary  to  the  four  propositions*  of, 
the  Gallican  church,  adopted  in  an 
assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1682. — • 
14".  The  fouF  prppositions  of  the 
catholic  church  are  declHre4  com- 
mon to  all  the  catholic  churches  of 
ihle  empircj  * 

Title  III.  Ofthe  temporal  exist- 
ence of  the  popes.?-15.  Palacps  shall 
be  prepared  for  the  pope  in  the  difc 
ferexit  parts  of  the  empire  in  which 
he  may  wish  to  reside.  He  shall 
necessarily  have  one  at  Paris  ancj 
another  at  Rome.^r-lS.  Two  miUi-r 
ons  in  r^ral  prpperty,  free  q£  all 
imposition,  and  lying  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  shall  be  assign- 
ed to  the  pope. — 17,  The  expenses 
of  the  sacred  college,  ^d  of  the 
propaganda,  shall  be  declared  im^ 
penal.-rrlS.  The  present  organic 
senarus  consultum  shall  be  tran^ 
mitted  by  a  message  to  his  piajestjr 
the  emperor  and  king. 

(Signed) 
Cambacerbji,  (prince  ^rch-chan- 
cellor  of  the  empire),  and 

FRAN9OIS  J^NCOURT  CoRKETySe* 

crptaries. 

HOLLANp. 

The  following  decree  was  pub* 
lished  on  the  fint  mstant  at  Paris  : 
: — "  The  isle  of  Walchefen  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  sub-prf^ 
feotprate.  The  principal  seat  of 
government  shall  be  established  at 
Middieburg.  Tbe  sub-pra^fecturate 
of  Walcheren  shall  be  provisionallj 
attached  to  the  department  of  the 
Scheldt.^' 

Napoleon,  it  appean^  has  not 
only  pardoned  Louis,  bat  has 
been  prevailed  upo|i  to  spare  Hol- 
land. A  treaty  is  stated  to  have 
been  signed  on  the  i6th,  at  Paris  ; 
by  which,   with  the  exception  of 

some  unavoidable  sacrifices,  the  in- 
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tegrity  and  existence  of  that  Jdng- 
4om  are  preserved, 

COURT  OF  king's  B€NCH. 

The  Kpig  V.  Frances  Latham. 

Mr.  £olland  opened  the  case. 
This  was  an  indictment  for  perjury, 
in  an  affidavit  sworp  by  the  de^ 
/endant,  charging  — ^  Barrett, 
esq-  with  the  violatibn  of  hejr  per- 
son. 

Mr.  Serjeant   Best,     who  from 
apparent  ill-health  addressed  the 
pourt  sitting,  stated  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  pro^ecatipn.     He  said 
that  the  crime  imputed  to  the  de- 
fendant was  corrupt  ^nd  detcrminr 
ed  perjury,  in  a  prosecution  oom- 
^enced  against  Mr.  Barrett,  ^o  en- 
sure a  verdict,  whose  result  must 
have  been  ruin  to  hjmr— a  death 
piost  certain  and  most  ignominious. 
Before   he  concluded,    be  should 
show  not  only  that   Mr.  Banett 
was  innocent,  but  that  the  defend-? 
ant  was  not  deceived — that  therp 
9^as  no  mistake  in  the  charger«-that 
nothing  could  be  in)puted  to  pos- 
sible misapprejiension-r-but  that  the 
f  rime  which  he  then  was  to  prose- 
cute wa^   wilful  and  inexcusable. 
'The  prosecutor  in  this' trial  is  a  rer 
spcctable  trader  in  London ;  the  de- 
fendant is  the  daughter  of  a  most 
i^aluable  and  meritorious  mjin.  The 
jury  were  probably  acauainted  with 
the  general  features  of  the  case : — 
Miss  Latham  having  gone  down  to 
Worthing  for  the  benefit  of  her 
own,  or  ner  brother's  health,  was, 
:»ccording  to  repprt,  insulted'  and 
brutally  violated  by  a  stranger  who 
then  x^sided  ne^r  the  ^wp.  A  cir- 
cumstance  occurred  m  connexion 
with  those  facts,  for  which  no  ex- 
planation had  been  given.  In  a  few 
weeks  after  the  alleged  crime,  a  let- 
ter was  sent  to  Mr.  Barrett  detailing 
the  transaction,  and  charging  hiifi 


as  the  perpetrator.  He  was  then  on 
the  Kentish  coast  with  his  family. 
On  returning  to  London,  he  was 
sent  for  by  Dr.  Latham;  the  de- 
fendant was  iathe  room^  On  being 
asked  if  he  knew  her,  he  answered, 
««  No;''  but  ^at  hehad  heard  of 
the  affair  by  letter.  On  (his  Dr. 
.I^atham  retorted  on  him,  **  that  it 
^'as  evident  he  knew  all,"  and  im- 
mediately gave  him  into  the  custo* 
dy  of  an  officer  who  was  then  in 
the  house.  He  was  then  taken  be- 
fore a  magistral  in  Marlborough- 
streets 

The  counsel  here  read  from  Us 
brief  the  narrative  of  the  imputed 
injury  :-rrIn  the  evening  of  the  10th 
of  July,  miss  Latham,  walking  in 
Worthing,  as  she  passed  along  a 
lane  leading  to  the  road,  wasUc^ 
costed  by  a  stranger  who  said  he 
had  long  wished  to  see  her  ;  after 
some  similar  language,  he  suffered 
her  to  leave  him,  and  she  returned 
hofne  very  mjich  terrified.    On  the 
d^y  after,  as  she  wsi^s  standing  at  her 
tpi^ette,  she  saw  him  pass  before  the 
house,  without  being  observed  by 
him,  and  remarked  his  appearance 
distinctly.     On  the  13th,  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  morningy 
returning  to  ner  apartments  after 
bathing,  she  was  disturbed  by  some 
person's  pressing  against  the  door. 
She  conceived  it^  to  be  the  son  of  a 
•Mrs.  King  who  lodged  in  the  house. 
She  was  so  mucli  overcome  by  ter- 
ror, on  seeing  the  stranger  who  had 
insulted  her,  that  she  swooned,  and 
fell  off  the  sofa  on  ^hich  she  lay : 
on  recovering  she  found  hi^  silk 
handkerchief  tied  over  her  mouth*' 
and    that    she    had    suffered    the 
injury    of    which  she  afterwards 
gave  a  most  particular  detail.  The 
ravisher  then  took  off  the  handker- 
chief, and  inomortuned  her  to  fly 
•  with  him,  offering  her  the  conv- 
mand  of  money  and  servants ;  an4 

telling 
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telling  her  he  had  talcen  6ff  the 
h&ndkerchlef  in  hope  of  a  corrjply- 
ing  answer.  She  screamed,  and 
threatened  him  with  her  brother's 
return.  He  seized  her  again,  bound 
her  own  handkerchief  on  her  mouth, 
and  escaped.  In  attempting  to 
stand  up,  she  fell  and  fainted  ;  but 
on  her  recovery,  still  lying  on  the 
floor  and  bound,  .she  tore  off  the 
bandage  by  lubbing  her  head 
against  the  window^eat,  and  called 
for  assistance.  It  was  by  this  feeble 
tissue  of  improbabilities  that  the 
guilt  of  the  defendant  was  to  be 
covered  from  the  eyes  of  a  jury, 
A  stranger  walks  throueh  an  inha- 
bited house,  a  house  full  of  ser- 
vants and  lodgers* — ^walks,  as  by 
intuition,  directly  to  miss  Latham's 
apartment;  and  there  commits  a 
crime  which  exposes  him  to  instant 
seizure  and  instant  ruin.  She 
swooned  on  seeing  him,  but  no 
violence  was  used  in  her  swoon. 
The  jury  had  heard  the  accurate 
observations  whjch  she  madein  the 
"course  of  the  assault.  Who  could 
conceive  a  woman  so  circumstanced 
to  be  capable  of  such  observation 
— to  be  collected,  calm,  "particular 
»— to  remember  incidents  which 
might  escape  the  mind  most  at 
ease?  'She  could  recollect  the 
change  of  the  stranger's  handker- 
chief for  her  own,  ine  proposition 
of  going  bff  with  him,  her  reply, 
and  his  rejoinder.  She  could  re- 
member the  hurry  of  the  ravisher 
on  being  thi^eatened  with  her  bro- 
ther's return  from  the  shore,  the 
improbable  spirit  of  decorum  which 
Vrorked  upon  his  politeness  to  come 
back  and  raise  the  two  chairs  that 
he  had  overturned  in  his  retreat. 
She  could  then  devise  a  hicky  ex- 
pedient for  freeing  herself  from  her 
bonds,  calmly  callfor  Martha  Law- 
rence, the  servant,  to  complete  the 
operation  and  set  her  free.    He,  in 


his  office  as  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, had  no  wish  to  load  her  wiih 
an    unqualified   charge ;    he  con- 
cluded that  she  had  been  made  the 
tool  of  other  .and  more  artful  per- 
sons.    The  case  was  accompanied 
by  circumstances,   which,  it  they 
were  correctly  §tated,  must  make 
its  truth  undeniable.     Were  they 
stated   to   the  magistrate?    If  so, 
they  were  still  forthcoming  is  his 
notes.     The  transaction  occupie'd 
the  1 0th,    11th,  and  12th  of  July. 
Witnesses    wer*   now    waiting  to 
prove,  that  his  client  was  not  in 
Worthing   on  an)*  of  those  days, 
The  house  in  -which  the  cutrage 
was  committed  was,  like  those  has» 
tily  built  at  watering-places,  small, 
with  but  few  apartments,  and  tiiin 
partitions,  through  which  a  scream, 
nay  even  a  word,  must  be  audible, 
Miss  Lhtham  screamed  loudly  !— 
"  Gentlemen  (said  the  learned  seu 
jeant),  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
make  the  scream  of  distress   the 
most  heart-rending,  most  piercing, 
most  penetrating,  of  all  other  sounds 
that  can  be  formed  by  the  human 
voice."     If  miss  Latham  was  vio- 
lated on  the  12th,  why  did  she  not 
communicate    ker    misfortune    to 
some  friend— not  of  course  to  a 
male  acquaintance,  for  there  might 
he  a  restraint  of  natural  modesty ; 
but    tliere  was   a  female    in   the 
house,  Mrs.  King,  with  whom  she 
was  on  terms  of  perfect  intimacy. 
Why  hfid  not  she  been  trusted  ? 
why  not  brought  to  give  her  testi- 
mony before  tne  .magistrate  ?    The 
house  in  which  Dr.  Latham  placed 
his  daughter  must  have  been  re- 
spectable.   Was  not  the  mistress  of 
that  house  fit  to' be  intrusted  with 
the  circumstance  ?    Had  she  been 
intrusted  ?    Had  she  beeYi  brought 
,  before  the  magistrate  ?  She  should 
•  be  at  length  ijrought,  for  she  should 
be  <een  in  court  that  day.    W^s 

Martha 
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Martha  Lawrence,  the  servant,  ac- 
quainted with  it  ?  Where  was  the 
mdelicacy  of  mentioning  it  to  her  ? 
Had  she  been  prohibited  from  tell- 
ing it?  or  could  any  prohibition 
prevent  her  telling  it,  if  it  had  been 
told  to  her  ?"  The  jury  were  now 
to  prepare  themselves  for  all  the 
plausibility  wliich  genius  and  elo- 
quence could  throw  lound  a  felling 
cause.  But  he  could  bring  20  wit- 
nesses to  prove  his  case.     On  the 

.4th  of  July  Mr.  Barrett  came  to 
JLondon  with  his  family,  and  re- 
mained in  London  till  the  14-th.  It 
could  be  shown  with  whom  he  had 
done  business  during  the  time ; 
when  he  slept  in  town  ;  public  offi- 
cers could  be  called  to  prove  his  be- 
ing  present  there.  The  signature  of 
bonds,  executed  within  those  pecu- 
liar days,  could  be  adduced  to 
prove  the  point  beyond  all  doubt, 
r— The  proof  had  already  succeed- 
ed. His  client's  life  had  been  sa- 
ved, he  was  now  to  vindicate  his 
honour.  On  the  Hth,  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  arrived  at  Worthing.  If 
violence  had  been  committed  on 
the  12th,  was  it  possible  that  ^he 
should  stay  there  ?  Advertisements 

■  had  been  published  describing  the 
ravisher,  and  offering  a  reward  for 
his  apprehension.  Did  he  fly  ?  This 
was  posted  up  on  every  house  ;  he 
could  not  raise  his  eyes  without 
ineeting  it,  yet  he  remained  in 
Worthing  till  the  18th  or  19th  un- 
molested. He  went  to  all  public 
places ;  he  exhibited  no  fear,  he 
practised  no  concealment.  The  act 
was  said  to  have  been  committed 
between  the  hours  of-  eight  and 
nine  in  the  morning,  in  misi  La- 
tham's room  ;  tliat^  ro6m  was  im- 
mediately over  the  shop.  The 
fni stress  of  the  house  would  come 
forward  to  prove  the  total  falsity 
of  the  statement :  she  had  been  in 

.  ^e  shop  from  seven  t^at  morning  j 


she  heard  no  shrieks,  no  fall  of 
chairs,  no  fall  of  a.  body,  and  miss 
Latham  was  of  a  form  that  must- 
make  her  fall  audible.  If  this  mis- 
fortune occurred  to  her  in  the 
morning,  in  what  sittiation  must 
she  have,  been  afterwards  ?  Would 
she  not  hSvc  been  unfit  to  conrerse 
with  any  but  her  most  intimate 
friends?  She  would  continue  af- 
fected, agitated,  overpowered  by 
the  mingled  feelings  of  such  an  in- 
jury. This  was  human  nature. 
Her  countenance  must  have  be- 
trayed, though  her  tongue  were  si- 
lent ;  she  must  hav^  shrunk  from 
the  eye  5  she  must  have  saddene4 
and  pined  under  the  sensibilities 
of  young  and  timid  outraged  inno- 
cence. Were  those  symptoms  dis- 
coverable in  her  ?  She  caxpe  down 
stairs  in  her  usual  spirits,  with  her 
dress  unruffled,  and  arranged  with 
Its  usual  care,  to  altercate  with  the 
landlady  about  some  three-  pence 
or  four-pence  of  a  laimdress's  bill. 
The  learned  counsel  concluded  by 
declaring,,  that  his  object  wi^s  to 
vindicate  his  client,  not  to  ruin 
miss  d-iaiham, .  His  client  iriight 
have  been  justified  in  pushing  the 
law  to  its  utmost  extent.  It  was 
n*t  owing  to  this  woman  but  to  tlie 
providence  of  God,  that  instead  of 
coming  to  thUt  court  to  assert  his 
innocence,  he  was  not  now  sinlcing 
under  the  punishment  of  his  hn- 
puted  crime,  languishing  in  Hor- 
sham gaol,  loaded  with  irons,  and 
preparing, only  to  exchange  a  bitter 
captivity  for  a  death  pf  pain  and 
infamy. 

The  attorney-general,  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  said,,  he  had  no 
objection  to  proceeding  with  the 
case  ;  his  evidence  were  ready,  and 
they  could  satisfy  the  jury.  But 
he  had  read  the  evidence  given  on 
the  examination  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  felt  that  no  suspicion  of 

the 
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the  crime  could  remain  on  Mr.  Bar-  April  1809,  the  plaintiffj  going  to 

rett.                         '  the  dcfendar^t's  bouse  on  business  of 

Mr.  Alley.— -"I   declared  he-  his  father's,  a  wholesale  ironmon- 

fore,  that  if  the  alibi  were  allowed,  ger  in  Castle-street,  saw  the  defen» 

no  further  proceeding  should   be  dant's  daughter.      His   connexion 

taken."  with  the  Exchange  enabled  him  to 

Mr.  ,serjeant  Best. — *'  My  \ord,  serve  Mr.  Daniels  on  some  occa- 

Mr.  Barrett  is  only  anxious  to  de-  sions  in  his  business.  This  produced 

clare,  on  oath,  his  own  innocence ;  an  intimacy,'  in  the  course  of  whicl^ 

after  ^at  he  puts  himself  in  my  the  plaintiff  paid  l)is  addresses  to 

hands,   and   I   am  in  your  lord-  miss  Daniels,  and  was  d^esired  to 

^p*s."  wait    till   she  was  a  few  months 

Lord  EHenborough. — "  I  can-  older.     One  evening,    at  supper, 

not  change  the  course  of  proceed-  ,  Mr.   Daniels   suddenly  announced 

ings  ;  this  cajise  must  be  tried  like  to  his  daughter  his  consent  that  she 

every  other  cause."  should  be  married  to  the. object  of 

The  attorney- general.  — **  My  her. declared  regard.  She  wai  a  de- 
lord,  you  see  into  what  dreadful  Jicate  girl,  and  the  intelligence  pro- 
evidence  we  must  plunge  by  pro-  duced  such  an  immediate  nervous 
peeding ;  .  I  can  show  sufficient  agitation  that  medical  aid  was  ne- 
grounds  to  exculpate  my  client,  cessary.  She  reicovered  soon  af^er, 
But  it  cannot  be  for  the  general  and  from  lier  strong  attachment, 
good  to  proceed.  I  should  have  and  her  habitual  irritability  of 
mtemipted  my  learned  friend  but  frame,  her  friends  advised  diat  the 
for  the  moderation  of  his  comi.  n^arriage  should  not  be  delayed.  If 
mencement.  But  even  now  I  have  it  were  possible  that  a  verdict  should 
po  hesitation  to  withdraw  all  charge  go  against  him  this  day,  he  could 
against  his  client,  and  spare  tnc  iiot  conceive  a  man  more  hardly 
morality  of  the  public  and  t]ie  treated  than  his  client :  his  address- 
feelings  of  a  fatherl"  es  sanctioned,  his  m-arriage  solemn 

Lord  EHenborough.-— "  Gentle-  nized  by  consent  of  both  families, 

xnen  of  the  jury,  there  has  been  no  and  this  without  any  »hope  of  emo- 

jevidence  adduced  in  this   cause ;  lument,  excepting  the  distant  one 

you  will  therefore  $nd  a  verdict  for  of  a  very  moderate  fortune,  from 

the  defendant."  the  precarious  and  capricious  boun- 

-^          f      ^.«             *  ty,  or  rather  from  the  inveterate 

Munyardy.  Gilbert.  ^^^  unaccountable  enmity,  of  his 

21.  This  was  a  trial  on  an  issue  father-in-law.     On    die    27th   of 

from  the  court  of  chancery  to  try  March  Mr,  Daniels,  his  daughter, 

the  validity  of  a  marriage.  and  a  Mrs.  Newman,  her  aunt,came 

Mr.  Park  stated  the  case.    The  to  town  from  Ifampstead,  to  buy 

defendant  already  named  was  a  clothes  and  trinkets  for  the  wed- 

nominal  one,  and  named  only  as  ding.    On  her  return,  miss  Daniels 

connected  with  the  deed  on  which  went  on  a»  visit  ta  the  plaintiff's  fa- 

this  cause  was  originally  moved  in  ther,  who  lives  at  Camden  Town, 

chancery.  -The  real  defendant  was.  She  remained  there  from  the  1st  to 

Mr.  Daniels,  lately  a  stockbroker,  the  7th  of  March,  widiout  any  ap* 

and  now  residing  at  Hampstead.  pearance  of  the  insanity  which  was 

The  plaintiff  was  also  a  stockbroker,  now  alleged  as  the  cause  of  break- 

r—Some  months  before  the  8th  of  ing  off  a  marriage  contracted  in  the 

face 
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face  of  the  church,  according  to  the  ^ 
forms  of  law.    On  the  Sd  of  April 
a  dinner  was  ^iven  at  Mr.  Daniels's 
house,  to  which  the  whole  of  the 
Munyard  family  was  invited-    Mr. 
Daniels  was  laid  ap  in  bed  with  the 
gout ;  but  the  females  of  the  party 
"were  admitted  to  his  apartment, 
and  he  expressed  himself  in  terms 
of  the  warmest  affection  for  his  in- 
tended son-in-law ;    said  tliat  no- 
tiling  should  now  (^lay  the  match, 
and  that  he  might  have  taken  a 
horse  and  rode  from  one  end  of 
London  to  the    other    before  he 
could  have  met  a  man  in   every 
-way  so  eligible.      He  afterwards 
went  with  his  daughter  to  Doctors 
Commons,  to  execute  the  necessary 
papers  for  the  marriase  ;  in  short, 
went  every  where  with  her  but  to  the 
altar.     If  he  saw  her  insane  before 
that,  why  not  forbid  the  marriage  ?  if 
at  the  altar,  why  not  stop  her  there  ? 
He  attests  the  marriage,  he  signs 
the  register,  and  yet  now  comes  for- 
ward to  invalidate  the  ceremony  to 
which  he  had  given  his  full  sanc- 
tion.    I  can  believe  nothing  low  or 
insulting  of  the  church  ;  there  wa^ 
a  clergyman  officiating — would  he 
not  have  refused  to  go  through  the 
rtte  if  he  had  seen  insanity  is  either 
•f  the  parties  ?   The  exhortation  of 
the  form  of  marriage  was  among 
the  most  solemn  in  the  whole  rubric. 
The  clergyman  read  it  so  tliat  it 
was  heard  by  the  parties  ;  it  was 
beard  by  the  aunt,  who  was  now  to 
be  brought  forward  full  of  testi- 
mony  to  the  insanity  of  her  niece, 
and  acknowledging,   with  a  base 
and  bold  defiance  of  the  feelings  of 
a  relative,  and  the  taith  of  a  virtu- 
ous woman,  that  she  allowed  her 
niece  to  go  a  sacrifice  to  the  altar, 
to  swear  to  the  performance  of  di>» 
ties  of  which  she  could  not  know 
tlie  nature ;  to  vow  obedience  to  a 
ktzsband,  while  her  brain  was  dis- 


torted with  madness!  to  contract 
a  marriage  which  that  aunt  knew 
must  be  a  nullity  ;  and  to  load  an 
unhappy  and  doting  husband  with 
the  shame,  the  burden t  the  misery 
of  a  lunatic  wife,  and  propagate  a 
race  of  unfortunates,  cursed  with 
the  dreadful  visitation  of  that  ma- 
lady which  had  made  their  mother 
an  object  of  mingled  compassion 
aad  horror.  No  ;  this  was  not  cre- 
dible ;  it  was  not  in  human"  nature 
to  believe  so  weak  a  fiction  ;  it  was 
not  in  human  artifice  to  believe  that 
fiction  strong  ;  the  jury  would  de- 
cide upon  the  simple  question,  whe- 
ther at  the  time  of  solemnizing  the 
marriage,  the  8th  of  April,  miss 
Sarah  Ann  Daniels  was  or  was 
*  1. 1  possest  of  a  sound  and  perfect 
mind. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant,^  the 
attorney-general  stated,  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  release  an  unfortunate 
woman  from  hands  which  could 
now  only  ill-treat  her,  and  restore 
her  to  the  protection  and  fondness 
of  a  father,  who  had  consented  tp 
this  disadvantageous  match  merely  * 
as  a  forlorn  hope,  to  recover  the 
lost  mind  of  his  daughter,  and 
now  was  only  anxious  to  have  the 
power  of  protecting  and  cherishing 
her. 

After  th&ca$e  had  closed  on  both 
sides,  lord  Ellenborough  recapitu- 
lated the  evidence.  —  The  issue 
which  the  lord  chancellor  had  di- 
rected to  be  tried  was,  whether  Sar 
rah  Ann  Daniels  was  of  competent 
mind  on  the  8th  of  April.  It  wa^  . 
recognised  by  the  wisest  principles 
of  law,  that  the  acrs  of  a  lunatic, 
done  in  the  lucid  intervals  of  his 
disorder,  were  valid.  Particularity 
of  conduct  could  not  defeat  those 
rights,  so  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.  There  was  the  late  cnse  of  a 
noble  lord,  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  most  eccentric  oddities 

sitting . 
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sitting  during  the  day  in  a  woman's  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 

*    old  red  doak  in  a  window,  having  riage. 

a  particular  dish  every  night  for  He  said,  the  plaintiff  in  this  case, 
supper,  and  other  deviations  from  a  woman  about  40  years  of  age,  is 
the  usual  mariner  of  society.  But  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  rib- 
those'^hould  not  invalidate  the  pre*  bon*  manufacturer  residing  at  Co- 
cious  rights  secured  by  the  laws,  ventry  5  die  defendant  is  also .  a 
Miss  Daniels,  doubtless,  must  have  ribbon  manufacturer  at  Coventry, 
^  retained  ih^  vestige^  of  her  disor-  •  and  a  wholesale  dealer  in  Gutter- 
der.  Madness  left  its  deep  impres-  lane,  Cheapside.  The  presentac- 
sion  on  the  countenance  :  there  tion  was  brought  to  recover  a  com- 
^  was  die  wandering  of  th5  eyes,  the  pensation  in  iimages.  The  cir- 
paleness,  the  wild  arid  melancholy  cumstances  which  appeared  in  evi- 
look,  even  when  the  mind  had  dence  were  sliordy  these :— In  the  • 
shaken  oflF  the  weight  of  its  last  summer  of  1804,  the  defendant, 
and  djrest  calamity.  There  could  who  is  a  mediodist^  being  in  bad 
be  no  feeling  for  the  defendant ;  his  health,  went  for  change  of  air  ' 
case  was  as  weighty  and  as  dark  as  to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Coven- 
ever  came  before  the  court.  He  try ;  whilst  diere  -he  had  the  mis- 
had  but  an  election  of  crimes.  He  fortune  to  fall  from  Jiis  horse,  by 
had  entered  into  a  foul  and  mia-  which  accident  his  shoulder  was 
mous  conspiracy  with  the  aunt,  to  contused.  Miss  Millis,  hearing  of 
do  an  act  which  drew  down  the  the  accident,  sent  him  a  bottle  of 
•  heaviest  vepgeance.  of  the  insulted  lotion  to  bathe,  the  bruised  limb 
'laws,  to  violate  the  order  which  with,  and,  induced  by  kindness  of 
commands  that  marriage  should  disposition,  afterwards  visited  him, 
not  be  contracted  where  this  dread-  to  see  it  properly  applied  : '  this 
ful  disease  of  the  mind  stood  to  kindness  made  a  very  strong  im- 
prohibit  its  celebration  ;  or  he  wis  pression  on  the  mind  of  the  defend- 
guilty  of  the  still  more  foul  and  in--  ant,  who  having  recently  lost  his 
famous  crime  of  conspiring  wiih  wile,  and  being  not  more  than  ten 
til  at  woman  to  break  down  a  law-  years  older  than  the  plaintiff,  felt 
ful  marriage,  to  tear  a  wife  from  persuaded  that  she  woidd  prove  a 
her  husband,  to  make  her  marriage  proper  person  to  fill  up  die  vacancy 
an  illegitimate  rite,  and  her  chil-  in  his  heart :  he  declared  hi$  affec- 
drenljastards  before  the  world.  He  tion  in  due  form,  and,  it  appeared, 
defied  the.  genius  of  man  to  find  did  not  meet  with  a  repulse;  for  on 
out  any  other  than  the  miserable  the  defendant's  return  to  LoQdon9 
option  of  one  of  those  great  of-  whfch  took  place  soon  after,  a  cor- 
fences  against  feeling,  against  10-  respondence  commenced  betwixt 
ciety,  against  law,  and  against  re-  them,  which  continued  till  June 
ligion.  180J.' 

The  jury,  after  a  short  coosulta-        He  wouW  now  proceed  to  read 

jt  tion,  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaindff-  some  of  the  letters:  the  first  was 

|.  dated  the  9th  of  September,  1804, 

I  COURT  OF  king's  BENCH.  and  was  to  the  foUowing  cffcct  :— 

jtjiiv        r?        *  "  My  ^^^  Maryy — I  received 

MUlts  v.  !> lower.  ^^^^  1^^^^^  ^^  ^  c^^  ^j  ^^^^.^ 

'  Mr.  Park,   who    addressed  the  the  contents  cheered  my  heart  very 

court,  stated  this  to  be  an  action  much.   .Youmay  tlnakmetooold 

for 
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for  these  professions.  I  could  not 
help  kissing  your  dear  letter  over 
aftd  over  aj^ain  before  destroying 
it ;  you  are  verv  cruel  to  bid  me 
destroy  them.  The  world  is  full 
of  vanities,  bat  you  are  the  only 
thing  in  it  I  wish  to  realize. 

["  Here,"  said  the  learned  coun- 
sel, "  comes  an  instance  of  abomi- 
nable iliisuse  of  Scripture  language 
—of  an  impudent  practice  of  con- 
ceiving that  all  his  triHing  and 
^  foolish  movements  are  objects  of 
immediate  interest  to  a  particular 
providence."] 

"  I  have  beea  much  ruffled  in 
spirit  this  morning,  by  fighting  with 
an  impudent  maid  servant ;  I  sent 
her  oflF,  however ;  but  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Providence,  the  trial  has 
been  made  up  to  me  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  my  girl's, ;  I  have  been  re- 
compensed too  by  getting  a  maid 
from  Oxford  (rather  a  singular  place 
of  selection,  said  Mr,  Park)  ;  she 
is  likely  to  be  a  good  o^e  ;  but,  my 
dear,  I  am  tired  of  leading  a.  sin- 
gle life ;  keep  me  near  your  heart." 

["  And  here,"  said  the  learned 
counsel,  **  is  one  instance  of  what 
we* have  all  heard  so  much  about^ — 
the  ingenuity  of  love.  Mr*  'Flower 
would  not  condescend  to  use  the 
common  mode  of  writing  the  word 
^Mr/-^he  takes  the  trouble  of  draw- 
ing an  awkward  emblem,  acheese- 
cace-hearty  upon  his  paper,  and 
sends  this  efBgy  of  his  passion  to 
his  only  beloved."] 

"  I  dor/t  mind  what  the  world 
says;  I  am  accountable  only  to 
Providence.  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  go  ro  Coventry,  for  I  cannot 
return  and  leave  you  behind;  yet 
I  would  not  wish  to  marry  till 
March^  as  by  that  time  my  ^wife 
will  have  been  ^jjF^ar dead." 

He  came  to  Coventry,  quarrelled 
with  the  plaintiff  on  some  frivolous 
pretence^  returned  to  Lond^^n,  and 


finally  married  another.  This  was 
in  1805.  "  I  am  not  inclined,"  said 
Mr.  Park,  '*  to  approve  of  this  de- 
lay ;  but  much  may  be  alleged  for 
it ;  the  uncertainty  whether  the  de- 
fendant might  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  do  miss  Millis  justice;  the  shamrf 
and  'jJain  which  a  respectable  fe-  ' 
male  felt  in  becoming  so  much  an 
object  for  the  pubiic  eye  as  an  ap- 
peal to  public  justice  generally 
makes  her  ;  and  last,  though  au  in- 
ferior consideration,  her  wish  to 
have  him  (Mr.  Park)  as  her  coun- 
sel. She  might  have  found  a  much 
better ;  but  such  was  her  funcy,  for 
he  could  call  it  , nothing  more. 
Some  casual  obstructions  had  hi- 
therto prevented  his  being  on  the 
•  spot  when  the  trial  was  to  come  oif ; 
and  she  had  delayed  it  until  he 
could,  as  on  this  day,  discharge  a' 
duty  which  he  felt  one  of  the  most 
painfull  and  most  important  that 
was  ever  imposed  upon  him. — He 
felt  that  tliere  could  be  no  hope  of 
throwing  aspersions  on  her  charac- 
ter :  for  if  the: attempt  were  made. 
It  could  only  enhance  the  damages. 
A  book-keeper  of  the  defendant's 
was  then  sworn  to  give  evidence  to 
the  hand- writing  of  the  letters. 
Examined  by  Mr^Marryat.  ^ 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  hand  ?— . 
A.  I  can't  say  that — I  b  lieve  I  do. 
Q.  Do  you  swear  you  don't  kuov/i 
— A.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  don't- ' 

By  lord  Ellenborough. — Q.  If. 
you  received  that  letter  in  your 
hand,  would  you  act  upon  it  as  if 
it  were  the  defendant's  writing  P-^— , 
A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Answer  me  promptly,  sir  !  a 
witness  who  hesitates  as  you  have 
done  only  implicates  his  own  cha- 
racter I — A.  My  lord,  I  hope  my 
character  is  well  known  in  London; 
but  Mr.  Flower  used  to  writ<5  dif- 
ferent hands;  he  wa§  often  un» 
well  ;  he  used  to  "v/rite  short- 
hand'; . 
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hand;  he  was  shy  of  letting  me 
tee  him  write. 

Q.  What,  sir!  in  his  ordinary 
business  did  he  use  short-hand  ? 
You  must  see  the  improbability^ 
the  gross  improbability  of  your 
testimony  where  you  attempt  a  fact, 
and  its  prevarication  where  you 
hazard  a  conjecture :  Pray,  sir,  in 
what  capacity  were  yoii  connected 
with  Mr.  Flower? — A.  I  was  his 
book-keeper. 

Q.  His  book-keeper^  and  not 
have  the  fafntest  recollection  of  his 
hand  ?  Go  down  from  that  box,  sir» 
you  have  told  us  enough.  Go 
alone ;  you  may  read  your  history 
in  die  eyes  of  the  gentlemen 
around  yon.'* 

Another  witness  was  then  called, 
who  proved  tlie  hand-writing. 

The  letters  were  then  read.  The 
first  was  that  which  we  have  alrea- 
dy, given ;  the  second  was  dated 
October,  and  was  in  substance  as 
follows  :— 

,  «*  My  dear  Mary, — This  appears 
a  long  silence  ;  but  as  I  was  going 
cut  (X  town,  I  was  afraid  your  let- 
ters 'might  fall  inti>  other  hands 
than  my  own  |  I  am  truly  weary 
of  living  alone.  Oh  I  for  the  dear 
c6mforts  of  a  woman's  society  !  I 
long  to  see  you  at  the  head  of  my 
table— to  see  you  my  wife ;  that  is 
the  only  hope  that  can  make  life 
desirable*'*^ 

The  next  was  November,  1804. 

**  My  dear— Oh,  how  I  long  to 
se^  you  1  You  say  you  have  been 
too  open  with  me.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  being  tpo  open ;  I  shall  soon  go 
to  thecoontryi  then  I  expect  to 
find  you  ready  to  obey.  I  must 
have  you  all  passive  obedience  and 
son*resistance.  We  have  preach^ 
ing  every  day  and  night  in  toN^Ti 
here,  but  I  ^till  find  t^t  I  want  a 
taste  for  divi^  things.    Keep  your 


hand  in,  my  love ;  your  first  letter 
was  very  legible,  but  your  last  I 
could  not  make  out.  God  bless 
you  I     Yours,  «  B.  F.'* 

Some  of  the  succeeding  letters 
were  occupied  with  censures  of  the 
talkative  spirit  of  the  country  peo- 
ple. The  last  was  dated  April, 
1805;— 

*•  Dear  Mary« — I  regret  to  hear 
that  you  are  unwell ;  but  if  ever  I 
should  see  ,you  in  the  fleshy  I  will 
make  it  up  to  you :  I  know  you 
feel  reluctance  in  parting  with  your 
father  and  mother ;  but  you  will 
be  used  to  that.  I  have,  since  1 
saw  you,  been  offered  two  large 
sums  of  money  in  marriage ;  but 
if  I  fail  of  you,  T  shall  remain  as  1 
am  :  I  would  not  have  the  queen ! 
The  moment  I  got  ypur  letter,  I 
was  consulting  with  the  doctor 
about  Maria's  health — for,  as  Dr« 
Watts  says —  r 

'*  The  dear  delights  we  dote  on  dow. 

And  fondly  call  our  own. 
Are  but  sliort  favours  borrow'd  now* 

To  be  repaid  anou.** 

Every  part  of  your  letter  gave  me 
great  joy  \  don't  think  of  any  un- 
kindness  in  my  answering  you  now* 
I  am  in  great  trouble.     Xours, 

This  was  followed  by  a  bote 
from  Stoney  Stratford,  mentioning 
that  the  journey  disagreed  with  his 
daughter,  and  that  he  would  te  in 
Coventry  next  day  to  dinner. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brboksbank,  dis- 
senting minister  at  Haberdasher*! 
Hall,  was  called  to  prove  that  the 
defendant  was  now  a  married  man, 
and  that  he  had  a  child  since  hit 
last  marriage.  On  his  cross-era« 
mination  by  Mr.  Garrow,  he  stated 
that  the  defendant  was  remarkably 
sickly,  and  had  had  a  paralytic 
stroke. 

The  defence  set  ,vp  was»  that 

there 
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thete  was  a'  concerted  plan  on  tlie 
part  of  the  plaintiflf,  to  draw  from  the 
clefendancy.  who  wasMn  a  very  infirm 
state,  a  promise  of  marriage,  which 
neither  the  lady's  age  nor -his  own 
constitution  would  permit  him'  to 
fulfil ;  and  that  he  had  since  mar- 
ried a  grave  matronly  woman, 
more  suited  to  his  age  and  infirmi- 
ties. From  the  defendant's  own 
evidence,  however,  it  appeared  that 
tbe  lady  whom  he  hstd  married 
w:as  several  years  younger  than  the 
plaintiff;  and  that  ^ince  his  mar- 
lia^e,  notwithstanding  his  alleged 
ia£m  state  of  health,  his  family 
had  i>een  increased  hy  the  birth  of 
a  fine  boy. 

After  a  reply  by  Mr.  Park, 
Lord  Ellenborough  addressed 
the  jury  in  a  charge  of  great  elo- 
quence and  impress! veness.  He  pe- 
culiarly animadverted  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  some  of  the  letters,  which 
he  termed  a  disgusting  mixture 
of  lasctviousness  and  fanaticism, 
tending  to  degrade  Christianity,  by 
mingling  its  high  and  sacred  names 
with  the  meanness  and  abomination 
of  the  lowest  earthly  impurity. 
After  giving  an  able  view  of  the 
innocence  of  the  plaintiflTs  objects, 
and  the  manifest  injury  which  had 
been  dqne  to  her,  he  left  the  repa- 
ration to  the  jury. 

The  jury,  after  a  few  moments 
consultation,  found  a  verdict  for 
the  phdntiS'^'Damages  Jive  hundred 
pounds, 

4NTENDfiD   DESCENT    INTO    BLDON- 

HOLE. 

The  following  information  is  re- 
ceived from  credible  authority^  re- 
specting the  descent  intended  to  be 
made  mfo  the  above  tremendous 
chasm,  in  the  peak  of  Derbyshire, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring,  if 
possible,  the  depth,  extent,  stiatifi- 
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cation,  and  other  particiilas  of  this 
unfathomed  abyss. 

A  survey  was  made  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  of  ChapePen-le-frith, 
author  of  the  ",Tour  through  the 
High  Peak,**  and  some  old  expe- 
rienced miners,  to  ascertain  the  most 
proper  place  for  laying  a  stage,  and 
'fixing  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
a  descent  into  Eldon-hole;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt'  but  thi^  ad- 
venturous undertaking  will  prove 
highly  interesting  to  the  pubhc,  ajt 
well  as  useful  to  the  scientific  geo- 
logist. 

The  lengtli  of  line  let  down  into 
Eldon-hole  hUs  been  stated  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  2,800  fa  homs,' 
white  others  give  a  very  different 
and  far  less  calculation*  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  different  subterraneous 
passages  will  be  discovered  by  the 
adventurers,  extending  in  various 
directions,.and  communicating  per- 
haps with  the  great  PeakVhole,  oi^ 
some  otlier  darksome  cavern  of 
the  earth. 

There  is  not  any  person  now  liv- 
ing who  has  descended  iut^  Eldon- 
hole  ;  and  indeed  the  descetit  for- 
merly made  by  a  person  of  the  ad- 
jacent county,  who  was  let  dowii 
to  the  first  perpendicular  landing* 
to  discover  whether  a  human  body, 
suspected  to  have  been  mur^red* 
was  thrown  into  this  pit,  could  not 
be  expected  to  produce  any  very 
authentic  account,  as  the  induce- 
ment arose  from  a  mere  casual  cir- 
cumstance, witliout  any  piepara- 
tion,  and  perhaps  without  tne  spirit 
of  inve.«.cigation.  The  most  mi- 
nute attention  is  required  on  such 
an  occasion,  as  the  smallest  cranny 
or  aperture  is  often  known,  to  open 
into  the  magnificent  apartments  of 
the  mineial  kingdom.  •  But  we 
must  yet  remain  in '  ignerance  on 
(C)  this 
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this  suKject ;  the  dark  and  undis-  ders  for  his  being  newly  clothed, 
covered  extent  of  this  dismal  gulf  The  boy  remains  at  Carlelon- 
must  ^tiU  bewilder  the  most  intel-    house. 

MARCH. 


ligent,  and  paralyse  the  most  bold 
and  enterprising,  with  awe,  con- 
jecture, and  amazement ;  for  be- 
yond these  conceptions  no  human 
being  can  at  present  devise  one  sin- 
gle idea. 

It  is  however  some  satisfaction 
for  «s  to  be  enabled  to  inform  our 
readers,  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
above  enterpitise  will  be  pursued 
with  judgement,  and  executed  with 
)r«solution. 

THE    FRINGE    Or   WALES. 

The  following  instance  of  conde- 
scension and  benevolence  on  the  part 
of  his  royal  bigness  cannot  too  ge- 
nerally be  made  known.  A  few  days 
since,  his  royal  highness  was  on  a 
friendly  visit  at  the  house  of  lord 
Melbourne,  at  Whitehall,  and  upon 
his  return,  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  perceived  a 
poor  boy  lying  huddled  up  beneath 
the  portico  of  the  noble  lord's 
house,  where  he  had  crept  to  avoid 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it 
having  rained  very  hard  during  the 

evening.  His  joyal  highness  ac-  been  also  aware  that  Mr.  Grenfells, 
'  costed  the  boy,  tvho  replied  that  he  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  had  appeared 
had  come  from  the  country,  and 
had  neither  parents  nor  home.  His 
royal  hi&Iiness  observed  to  his  atten- 
dants, that  the  poor  child  must  not 
r-emain  there  to.  perish,  and  ordered 
him  to'  follow  the  carriage  to 
Carle  ton-house.  On  their  anival,  he 
directed  every  necessary  refresh- 
ment to  be  given  him,  andl  that  he 
should  be  put  in  a  comfortable  bed. 
In  the  morning  his  royal  highness 
again  interrogated  the  boy,  and 
finding  him  to  tell  an  artless  and 

true  tale,  immediately  directed  that    ground  of  iq/brmation  for  doing 
he    should  be    employed    in    the    so,  (taking  the  chance  of  putting  a 

household,  having  first  given  or-    proportion  of  the  surcharge  into 

their 


THE  XAR^  OF  UJCBRIDGS,  MESSRS. 
HUGHES,  WILLIAMS,  AND  GREN- 
FELLS,   V,  TE£D» 

This  was  an  action  brought  by 
the  plaintiffs,  proprietors  of  very 
extensive  copper  concerns,  against 
the  defendant,  an  inspector  of  the 
diSties  on  inccyne  and  property  in 
the  city  of  London,  for  a  wilful 
and  vexatious  surcharge  made  by 
him,  in  respect  of  the  plaintiffs'  re- 
tuiTis  and  profits  for  die  year  ending 
the  5th  of  April  last .  It  was  sutcd, 
that  the  defendant,  without  any 
information  or  ground  of  surcharge, 
except  the  circumstance  of  plain- 
tiff^ having  the  year  before  made 
a  much  larger  return  of  profits, 
suVchargedthem  the  sum  of  ^,35?/. 
several  months  after  their  return  of 
profits  had  been,  upon  examination, 
allowed  by  the  additional  commis- 
sioners, and  the  amount  of  the  10 
per  cent,  duty  thereon  paid  into 
the  bank ;  the  inspector  at  the  time 
he  made  such   surcharge  having 


before,  and  fully  satisfied,  the  com- 
missioners, previously  to  their  pass- 
ing the  assessment  upon  which  this 
surchage  was  afterwards  made. 
Upon  hearing,  however,  before  the 
commissioners  of  appeal,  the  sur- 
charge was  disallowed  ;  and  plain- 
tiffs, considering  it  a  question  of 
great  publiq  import  to  ascertain  by 
the  decision  of  a  court  of  law, 
whether  the  inspectors  were  justi- 
fied in  milking  surcharges,  as  seems 
too  much  the  practice,  without  any 
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their  own  pockets,  in  case  of  its 
being  in  any  degree  allowed^) 
brought  this  action.  It,  however, 
appearing,  that  one  of  the  addi- 
tional commissioners  (Mr.  James 
X>ixon,  who  i^  since'  dead  J  had  in 
the  present  instance  advised  the 
^defendant  to  inikQ  the  surcharge, 
the  court  was  of  opinion  that  it 
removed  from  him  all  imputation 
of  his  having  made  the  ^rcharge 
Texatiously;  and  the  plaintiffs  were 
of  course  nonsuiteS.  It  wns,  not- 
vrithstanding,  distinctly  understood 
that  a  surcharge  made  without  any 
ground  besides  an  inspector's  own 
presumption  is  unwarrantable,  and 
'would  be  deemed  vexatious.  It 
also  appeared,  and  was  state4  in 
court,  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
inspector's  having  acted  under  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Dixon  wa^  wholly 
unknown  to  the  plaintiffs. 

From  this  decision,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  subject  is  not  pro> 
tected  by  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
against  a  false  surcharge,  provided 
the  inspector  acts  under  the  advice, 
or  at  the  suggestion,  of  any  one  of 
the  commissioners;  notwithstand- 
ing the  assessment  having  been 
made  by  the  commissioners  before 
ivkom  an  investigation  respecting 
the  same  had  previously  taken 
place. 

Ann  Flyn  was  indicted  for  steal- 
ing from  a  butcher  in  Whitechapr  1 
market  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  It 
appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  pro- 
secutor being  busy  with  his  custom- 
ers on  a  Saturday  night,  the  pri- 
soner availed  herself  of  that  op- 
portunity, and  carried  away  the 
shoulder  of  mutton. — She  was  how- 
ever soon  seized  and  brought  back, 
and  an  officer  being  sent  for,  she 
vras  carried  before  a  magistrate, 
and  committed  for  trial.  These 
facts  being  proved,  the  prisoner  was 
called  upon  for.  her  defence,  and 


she  told  a  tale  of 'woe  that  pene- 
trated ^ery  ear.  She  acknow-  ^ 
ledged  the  robbery,  but  solemnly 
declared  that  she  was  urged  to  it  by 
the  most  afflictin?  distress ;  her 
husband  ha^  been  ill  and  unahle  to 
earn  a  shilling  for  thirteen  weeks, 
and  she  was  driv-en  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity with  two  infant  children ; 
and  in  that  depk)rable  situation 
ventured  to  commit  the  crime  with 
which  she  stood  charged  ;  and  that 
she  had  been  already  confined  five 
weeks.  The  jury  found  her  guilty 
with  a  faltering  accent ;  but  the 
recorder  immediately  sai  J,  "  Gen-  • 
ilemen,  I  understand  you,"  apd 
sentenced  her  to  be  fined  one 
shiUing,  and  discharged  ;  which  the 
jury  themselves  paid,  but  the  officer 
of  the  prison  gave  it  to  her.* 

As  soon  as  she  was  turned  out 
of  the  dock,  the  prosecutor  ad- 
dressed tlie  court,  and  said  that  the 
constable  had  done  him  more  injury 
than  the  thief;  for  sir  W.  Parsons, 
the  magistrate,  having  Ordered  him^ 
to  take  care  of  the  shoplder  of  mut* 
ton,  he  thought  Jit  to  cook  it  for  bis 
o^wn  dinner,  ana  sit  doivn  ana  eat  itm 
[  This  new  complaint,  as  might  na- 
turally be  supposed,  excited  not  a 
little  the  risibk'  muscles  of  the 
court  J  The  'constable-  was  im- 
mediately called  upon  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  who  said,—'*-  My 
lord,  I  did  take  care  of  it ;  I  kept 
it  whilst  it' was  wortJi  keeping,  and 
if  my  wife  and  I  had  not  eaten  it, 
the  dogs  must  have  dined,  on  it." 

The  body  of  the  hon.  Frederick 
Eden  was  found  ofFMillbank,  by 
a  bargeman  of  the  name  of  Wes- 
tern. It  was  conveyed  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Grace,  a  publicati,  on  the 
bank. 

A  coroner's  inquestwasheld  at  the     \ 
BrownBear  pubIic-house,Horse-fer- 
ry,  Westminster,  on  the  body  of  this 
unfortuna^  gentleman;  when  the 
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jury  found  a  special  verdict  of— 
*'  Found  drowned  in.  the  ri\rer ;  but 
by  whatmeans  it  come  there,  there 
was  no.  evidence  before  the  jury.' 


»r 


MR.     FUI.LER,     THE    MEMBER     FOR 
THE  COUNTY  O^  SUSSEX. 

*  *  »  * 

This  gentleman,  whose  speeches 
In  the  house  pf  commons  frequent- 
ly excite  the  risibility  of  the  mem* 
llers,  on  Tuesday  evening  exhibited 
himself  there  in  a  new  character. 
It  seems  the  house  being  in  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Walcheren  inquiry, 
and  lord  Chatham  under  exami- 
nation, this  honourable  representa- 
tive conceived  it  proper  to  put  se- 
'verai  questidns  to  his  lordship, 
which,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, were  totally  disregarded  by 
that  nobleman,  and  also  by  the 
house.  This  excited  the  wrath  of 
ihe  Sussex  member,  who  exclaimed 
Ivith  menacing  gesturcs-^that  his 
questions  had  as  much  right  to  be 
attended  to  as  those  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer.—"  G— -d 
d— ^n ,  me,  sir,"  said  he,  **  I  have 
as  much  right  to  be  heard  as  any  man 
^Doho  is  find  for  JUling  the  place  he 
Mds.'' 

The  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer, 
moved,  "  that  {he  words  of  the 
hon«-  member  should  be  taken 
down  ;"  which  was  agreed  to! 

The  bouse  then  resumed ;  and 
sir  J.  Anstruther,  the  chairman, 
reported  the  expressions  of  Mr. 
Fuller. 

The  speaker  then  informed  the 
house,  uiat  it  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  tliat  a  member  had« 
used  unparliamentary  language, 
which  was  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  that -honourable  house. 
Hq  felt  sorry  that  it  would  become 
his  duty  to  name  him. 

Mr.  Fuller — "You  need  not  be 
diffident— it's  I,  Jaci  FtdUry 

The  speaker  ordered.^the  hon. 


member  to  withdraw  j  but  he  de- 
clined, until  several  of  his  friends 
interfinred. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  moved,  "  that  h6  should  be 
taken  int©  custody  of  the  serjeant- 
at-arms  ;'*  which  was  agreed  to 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Mr.  Fuller,  who  was  in  the  lob- 
by, on  the  vote  of  the  house  being 
communicated  to  him,  rushed  into 
the  body  of  the  house,  and,  in  a 
loud  voice,  said,  the  speaker  l^ad 
not  the  power  or  authority  to  order 
l\im  into,  custody ;  he  (the  speaker) 
was  only  tlje  servant  of  the  mem- 
bers, and,  by  their  submitting  to 
him,  they  had  made  him  their  mas- 
teV  ;  he  meant "  the  iwignificantBtk 
fellonv  in  the  "Ufig," 

The  speaker  directed  the  serjeant- 
at-arms  should  collect  the  persons 
under  his  command,  to  remove 
Mr.  Fuller  by  force  from  the  house. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  ser- 
geant and  four  messengers  took  him  ' 
mto  custody. 

It  will  be  seen  by  our  parliamen- 
tary report,  that  on  Thursday  Mr. 
Fuller  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  house  in  the  custody  of  die 
serjeant-at-arms^  where,  oa  receiv- 
ing a  severe  reprimand  from  the 
speaker,  and  a  proper  admonition 
in  case  of  future  similar  transgres- 
sions, he  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged, on  paying  his  fees. 

It  Would  be  neither  decent  nor 
respectful  to  enter  into  further  par- 
ticulars of  this  curious  scene :  suf- 
fice it  Z'}  say,  that  during  the  time 
it  lasted^  the  uproar  was  very  great. 
Mr.  Fulbr  fought  IJke  a  lion,  and 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  five  persons*  could  ..takfe  him 
into  custody. 

Parts f  March  1. 

The  senate  met  on  the  27th  ult.  at 
half  past  one  o'clQ.ck«    Th^  prince 

arch- 
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archchancelloTy  who  presided  on 
the  occasion^  read  the  following 
message  from  his  majesty  : — 

**  Senators^ — ^we  have  dispatched 
to  Vif  nna,  as  our  ambassador  ex« 
traordtRaryi  our  cousin  the  prince 
of  Neufchately  to  solicit  tiie  hand 
o£  the  archduchess  Mari;»  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Ati- 
8tria.  We  have  eiven  orders  to  our 
minister  of  foreign  relations  to  lay 
.before  you  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  marris^^  between  us  and  the 
archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  which 
has  been  comcluded,  signed,  and  ra- 
tified. We  have  been  desirous  of 
eminently  contributing  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  present  generation; 
The  enemies  of  the  continent  have 
founded  their  prosj^erity  upon  its 
dissensfons  and  divisions.  They 
can  no  longer  nourish  war,  by  im- 
puting to  us  projects  incompatible 
with  the  ties  and  duties  of  affinity, 
vrhich  we  have  just  contracted  with 
the  imperial  house  reigning  in  Au- 
stria. The  brilliant  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  archduchess  Maria 
Louisa  have  acquired  her  the  love 
of  the  people  of  Austria*  They  have 
lixed  our  regards.-<^Our  people 
will  love-  this  princess  from  their 
love  for  us,  until,  being  witnesses  of 
all  the  virtues  which  havd  given 
her  so  high  a.  place  in  our  thoughts, 
they  shall  love  her  for  herself. 

•*  Given  at  our  palace  of  the 
Thuilleries,  this  27th  of  February,* 
1810.         (Signed) 

<*  Napoleon.', 

MR.  WHITBIUAD's  RESOLUTIONS. 

6.  The  debate  on  Monday  night 
was  the  most  important  defeat  mi- 
nisters hayc  yet  experienced.  It 
was  a  regular  pitched  battle,  both 
sides  having  from  the  preceding 
Friday  to  muster  their  entire 
strength.  The  first  resolution  of 
Mr,  W-hitbread,  which  was  as  fol. 


E    N    C    E    S.  (37) 

lows,  was  passed  by  a  majority  o^ 

thirty-three  v 

'<  That  John  earl  of  ChatHans, 
having  requested  permission  of  his 
majesty  ro  present  to  him  a  narra- 
tive of  his  proceedings,  did,"  on  the 
15th  of  January,  privately  submit 
to  the  king  a  paper,  'bearing  date 
the  l5th  (^  October,  purporting  to 
be  a  narrative  of  the  proceedmgs 
of  his  majesty's  land  forces  under 
his  command,  of  which  he  with-  * 
held  all  knowledge  from  his  majes- 
ty's ministers,  and  from  the  admiral 
commanding  the  naval  part  of  the 
expedition,  whose  conduct  he  had 
implicated  in  no  fewer  than  twelve 
parts  of  his  narrative  ;  and  that  on 
th«  10th  of  February  it  had  been 
returned  in  consequence  of  a  re^ 
quest  from  him  to  that  effect  ;  and  . 
that  ^e  same  was  again  tendered 
on  the  l4th  to  his  majesty,  having 
been  altered  by  the  jomissjon  of  a 
paragraph,  contajning  an  opinion, 
the  substance  of  which,  from  the 
examination  of  lord  Chatham, 
they  had  not  been  able  to  ascer* 
tain." 

The  second  was  as  follows : 
.  «  That  tiie'  earl  of  Chatham,  by 
such  private  con^muni cation  to  his 
majesty,  accompanied  by  such  de- 
sire of  secrecy,  did  unconstitution- 
ally abuse  the  privilege  of  access  f 
to  his  sovereign,  and  thereby  af. 
forded  an  example,  most  pernicious 
in  its  tendency  to  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, ;ind  the  general  interest  of  the 
state." 

This,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Canning,  was  altered  to  the  follow- 
ing, which  passed  without^ a  divi- 
sion : 

<^  That  the  house  saw  with  re- 
gret  that  any  such  communication 
as  the  narrative  of  lord  Chatham 
should  have  been  made  to  his  ma- 
jesty,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  other  ministers  \  that  such  con- 
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doct  is  highly  reprehansibky  and 
deserves  the  censure  of  the  house*" 

I 

9I^EADrVL    TIRIS, 

15.  At  half  past  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a  fire  was  discovered 
in  the  ptjemises  of,  Mr.  Coe,  oilman 
and    taUow-chandler,    in    Holles- 
itreet,   Clare-market.     From    the 
combustible  nature  of  the  materials, 
the  £ames  in  a  short  time  blazed 
up  with    the  utmost  fury.     The' 
house  was  full  of  lodgers,  and  five 
ptersons  are  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished. .  A  ypung  female,  who  had 
been  a  considerable  time  in  a  dying 
State,  was  taken  out  by  the  watch- 
man froni  the  first  floor,  and  on 
being  removed  to  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  she  expired  in  the 
arms  of  her  mother.     The  unfor- 
tunate parent,   in  her  anxiety  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  her  child, 
left  behind  her  200/..  which  she  lost. 
The  money  had  been  acquired  by 
the  sale  of  a  deceased  husband's  bu- 
sinelss.    The  flames    soon    spread 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and*  a 
poor  woman,  the  wife  of  a  tinman, 
on  the  second  floor,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  escape.     She  was  seen  at 
the.  window  calling  for  aid,  when 
assistance  could  not  be  afforded, 
and  remained  visible  until  she  drop- 
'  ped  by  suffocation* .  The  body  ap- 
peared,  after  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished, hanging  to  a  ^eam  which 
supported  the  fl^or.     The  front  of 
the  house  being  without  support,  it 
was  considered  dangerous  to  ven- 
ture up  by  a  ladder  to  the  body. 
A    butcher,    however,    mounted, 
fearless  of  th^   consequence,   and 
powered  the  mutilated  and  scorched 
fri^nk  down  froin  the  window  by  a 
rope.     It  was  then  put  in  a  shell, 
and  conveyed  to  the  workhouse. 
Jifitr  the  body  had  been  thus  taken 
down;;  the  fragment  of  the  flooijf 


fell  with  a  loud  crash.  It  was  said 
that  the  husband  of  this  unfortu^* 
nate  woman, '^nd  two  lodgers  in 
the  garret,  had  fallen  with  the  r-uins, 
as  they  had  not  been  seen  since. 
The  inhabitants  were  unable  to  save 
much  of  the  property  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  the  alarm  and  confu- 
sion which  occurred  are  beyond  de- 
scription. 

An  alarming  fire  also  happened 
about  one  o'clock  the  same  ihom- 
ing  at  a  bonnet-manufactory,  the 
comer    of   Duke-street,  Aldgate, 
w»hich  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
premises  and  furniture.  The  watch*! 
man  observed  flames  issuing  from 
the  window  of  the   first  floor  of 
Mr,  Noyes ;  he  instantly  gave  the 
alarm,  and  at  length  Mrs.  N.,  who 
slept  in  the  third  story,  with  her 
maid-servant  and  grand-daughter, 
five  years  old  (Mr.  N".  being  outot 
town),   opened  the  window,  and 
rushed  to  the  room-door,  leaving 
the  windoiv  unclosed  $  but  the  mo- 
ment she  opened  the  dopr,  the  draf^ 
created  by  the  window  drew   the 
devouring  element    up  the  stairs 
communicating  with  the  room.  She 
rushed  through  the  flames,  up  an^ 
other  flight  of  stairs,  calling  on  the 
servant  to  follow,  and  made  her 
way  into  the  shop,  at  the  top  of 
the  home.     Here  she    stood    for 
some  time,  in  a  state  of  distiactioui 
waiting  the  approach  of  her  grandn 
daughter  and  servant.     Vain,  how- 
ever, were  her  hopes,  for  so  irre- 
sistible were^  the  flames,  that  their 
retreat  was  cut    off.      They  ap- 
proached the  window  to  call  for 
aid,  but  in  two  minutes  the  floor 
sunk,  and  they  were  both  plunged 
into^  the  heart  of  the  fire.     Their 
remains    were   afterwards    disco- 
vered.   Mrs.  N.  having  heard  their 
last  shriek,  and  concluding  all  wa^ 
over,  now  opened  the  window  of 
th^  workshop,  clambered  on  the 
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roofy  almost  in  a  state  of,  nudity^ 
&nd  safely  escaped. 

19.  Between  one  and  twt>  o'clock 
this  morning  an  alarming  fire 
broke  out  in  tlie  house  of  Mr. 
Cookesiey,  the  distributor  of  Irish 
-^tamps,  in  New  Boswell-court,  Ca- 
rey-street, Strand ;  which,  witli  the 
house  adjoining,  was  in  a  short  time 
burned  to  the  ground.— The  fire 
continued  to  rage  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  threatened  destruction 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  en- 
gine, which  threw  an  immense  body 
of  water,  and  contributed  mate- 
rially to  abate  the  fury  of  the 
flames.  Two  houses  were  burnt 
in  its  progress.  The  immediate 
neighbourhood  presented  a  fright- 
ful spectacle.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  half-naked,  wpre  seen  fly- 
ing in  every  direction.  The  fire, 
we  understand,  broke  out  in  the 
lower  part  of  Mr.  Cookesley's 
house,  but  we  do  not  hear  that  any 
lives  were  lost.  A  cow-house  ad- 
joins the  court ;  and  the  cows  Xvere 
for  safety  driven  into  the  open 
space  at  St.  Clement's  church, 
where  they  added  to  the  melan- 
choly of  the  9cene,  by  their  lowing 
and  other  demonstrations  of  terror 
and  alarm.  One  cow  remained  in 
the  house,  motionless  and  panic- 
struck,  as  no  force  could  drive  her 
out. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  a  sugar-ba- 
ker's, in  Tower-street,  in  the  City, 
which  raged  with  much  violence, 
and  burnt  that  house  and  the  ad- 
joining. Two  other  fires  took  place 
in  the  Borough,  which  destroyed 
the  houses  in  which  they  broke  out, 
but  we»-e  extinguished  without  fur- 
ther damage. 

The  same  evening  a  fire  broke 
out  in  some  wooden  premises  near 
the  end  of  Bury-street,  St.  Mary- 
Axe,   which  greatly  alarmed  the 


neighbourhood,  ther<»  being  an  ex« 
tensive  oil-warehouse  nearly  ad# 
joining.  The  prompt  arrival  of 
the  engines,  however,  speedily  al- 
layed their  fears. 

An  inquestwasheldattbeCJ-range 
inn,  Carey-Street,  before  A.  Geil» 
esq.  on  two  bodies  that  were  dug 
out  of  the  ruiiis  of  the  place  where 
the  fire  happened  in  Holles.street. 
Though  the  bodies  -were  in  a  muti- 
lated state,  their  friends  were  ena- 
bled, by  some  small  minuii^,  to 
identify  their  persons:— the  one 
was  sworn  to  be  the  remains  of 
Brodie,  on  whose  wife  an  inquest 
was  held  a  few  days  ago;  and  th^ 
other,  those  of  Elizabeth  Rake,  a 
poor  woman  wjio  lodged  in  the 
attic  story,  It  is  supposed  that, 
finding  the  lo^er  part  of  the  house 
was  all  in  flames,  they  were  too 
much  terrified  to  attempt  a  passage 
that  way  ;  and  that  the  roof  at 
length  fell  in  upon  them,  and  pre- 
cipitated three  or  four  unfortunate 
persons  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
fire.  The  verdict  of  course  was>--«i 
jicc'tdenfal  death. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Gale  Jones  to  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons  :— - 

**  Sir, — 'The  honourable  house  of 
commons  having,  for  an  alleged 
breacliof  their  privileges,  commit- 
ted me  to  his  majesty's  gaol  of  New- 
gate during  their  pleasure,  and 
having,  in  consequence  of  their  com- 
mitment under  your  warrant,  for  a 
month  incurred  several  heavy  ex- 
penses and  demands  under  the'^de- 
nomination  of  fees,  &c.  with-'  no' 
other  allowance  than  half  of  a  four* 
penny  loaf  per  day,  I  request  you 
will  inform  me  whether  any,  and 
what  provision,  has  been  ma(Je  for 
my  maintenance  in  prison. 

«  When  the  honourable  house  of 

commons  procee^^d  to  impose  a 

restraint  upon  my  personal  free- 

(C  4.)  dom, 
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dom»  I  presume  that  it  was  not  in 
thi^ir  cotitemplation  also  to  levy  a 
coatribution  i^pon^y  personal  pro^- 
perty,  or  leave  me  M'iihout  the 
means  of  subsistence :  conceivings 
lherefore>  thac'I  am  here  under  the 
^npjninatlon  of  a  *  state  prisoner/ 
and  entitled  to  <  state  allowance'  I 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
issue  the  necessary  order»  or»  if  it 
do  not  rest  with  yourself,  that  you 
vill  be  pleased  to  refer  me  to  the 
soufce  whence  I  may  obtain  re)ief, 

f <  I  ;'emain»  sir,  yours, 
'    "  withrespcjctful  consideration, 
f*  John  Gai.e  Jones." 
^State  side>  NeiP^gate, 
'  20th  March,  1810. 

To  the  hon.  the  speaker  of  the 
bouse  of  commons. 

The  secretary  of  the  speaker  of 
the  houjfe  of  commons  has  written 
&  letter  to  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  to  state 
that  his  letter  respecting  allowance 
as  **  a  state  prisoner"  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

»la  FRANCIS  ByapSTTTO  HIS  CON- 
STITUENTS; DENYING  THE  POW- 
WL  OF  THE  HOU^E  OF  COMMONS 
TO  IMPRISON  THE  PEQPLE  Of 
ENGLAND* 

**  No  freeman  shajl  be  taken, 
f '  or  imprisopedy  or  be  disseised  of 
f'  his'free^old,  or  libertiesf,  or  free 
"  customs,  or'  be  outlawed*  "or  ex- 
**  iledt  or  any  otherwise  destroyed ; 

V  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor 
**  condemn  hinij^  but  by  lawful 
\*jndgemimi  f^f-  kit  feers^  or  by  the 
f<  ywej  thi  imd.     We  will  s^ll  to 

V  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  or  defer 
*}  to  any  man,  cjdier  justice  or 
<•  nghu'^'^Magna  Ciartfif  chap. 
^Jtxix* 

.  V  Gentlemen  i^-He  b<)^$e.  of 
commons  )iaving  passe<)  a  vote, 
which  anpounts  to  a  declaration, 
|hat  an  order  of  theirs  is  to  be  of 
more  weight  than  magna  charta 


^nd  the  laws  of  the  land,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  lay  my  sentiments  thercn 
on  before  my  constituents,  whose 
characters  as  freemen^  and  evei^ 
whose  personal  safety,  depend  in  so 
great  a  degree  upon  the  decision 
of  this  question — a  question  of  no 
less  importance  than  this :  Whether 
our  liberty  be  still  to  be  secured  by 
the  laws  pf  our  forefathers,  or  be 
to  lie  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  a 
part  of  our  fellow-subjefcts  collect- 
ed together  bv  means  which  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  describe. 

"  In  order  to  give  to  this  subject 
all  the  attention  to  which  it  is  en? 
titled,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  partial  views 
and  personal  feeling,  it  will  be  ad- 
viseable  to  argue  the  question  on 
,its  pwn  merits,  putting  the  indivi- 
dual (however  wtf  may  deplore  his 
present  sufferings)  out  of  view; 
though,  at  die  same  tin^e*  every 
man  ought  to  consider  th^  case  bis 
own ;  because^  should  the  principle 
upon  which  the  gentlemen  of  the 
house  of  ^mmons  have  thought 
prpper  to  act  in  this  mstance  be 
once  admitted)  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  conjecture  how  &oon  he 
himself  may  be  summoned  from 
his  dieelling,  and  be  hurried,  with^ 
out  trial,  and  without  oath  madf 
against  him,^ from  the  bosom  of  his 
family  into  the  clutches  ojf  a  jailor. 
It  if  therefore  now  the  time  to 
resist  the  dQctrine,  upon  which  Mr, 
Jones  -has  been  sent  to  Newgate; 
or  it  is  high  time  to  cease  all  pre- 
tensions to  those  liberties  which 
were  acquired  by  our  forefathers, 
^fter  so  many  struggles  i^nd  so  ma- 
'  ny  sacrifices. 

"  JEither  the  housi:  bf  commons  is 
authorised  to  Uiiipenise  with  the  law? 
pf  the  land,  or  it  is  not.  If  the 
constitution  be  of  so  delicate- a  tex- 
ture, so  yreak  a  frame»  so  fragile  a 
sobstance,  that  it  is  to  be  onhr 
"       .-  "'.  ■      spokS 
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spoken  of  in  terms  of  adlmiration» 
and  to  be  viewed  merely  as  a  piece 
of  curious  but  «npro6table  work- 
manship ;  if  magna  charta  and  all 
the  wholesome  laws  of  England  be 
a  dead  letter ;  in  that  case,  ihe  af* 
Urinative  of  the  proposition  may  be 
admitted :  but  if  the  constitution 
lives,  and  is  applicable  to  4ts  ends ; 
pamel/y  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity,  the  perfect  security  of  the 
life,  liberty,  and  property  of  each 
member  and  all  the  members  of 
the  society ;  'then  tlje  affirmative  of 
the  proposition  can  never  be  ad- 
mitted; then  must  we  be  free- 
men J  for  we  need  no  better  secu- 
rity, no  more  powerful  protection 
for  our  rights  and  liberties,  than  the 
laws  and  constitution. 

•*  Wjs  seek  for,  and  we  need  seek 
for,  nothing  new ;  We  ask  for  no 
more    than  what  our  forefathers 

• 

insisted  upon  as  their  own  ;  we  ask 
for  no  more  than  what  they  be- 
queathed unto  us ;  we  ask  for  no 
more  than  what  they,  in  the  testa- 
ment which  some  of  them  had 
sealed,  and  which  the  rest  of  them 
vrere  ready  to  sealj  with  their  blood, 
expressly  declared  to  be  the  birth- 
right 9t  the  people  of  England; 
namely,  the  laws  of  England, 
^o  ^ese  laws  we  have  a  right  to 
Took,  with  confidence,  for  security; 
to  these  laws  the  individual  now 
imprisoned  has,  through  me,  ap- 
plied for  redress  in  vain.  Those 
who  have  imprisoned  him  have 
refused  to  listen  to  my  voice,  weak' 
ly  expressing  the  strong  principles 
of  the  law,  the  undeniable  clain^s 
of  this  Englishman's  birth-right. 

**  Your  voice  may  come  witn  more 
force ;  may  command  greater  re- 
spect ;  and  I  am  not  wt^iout  hope 
that  it  may  prove  irresistible,  if  it 
proclaim  to  this  house  of  commons, 
in  the  same  tone  as  the  tongues  of 
f^ur  ancestors  proclaimed  lo  the 


kings  of  old,  Nohmm  Jeges  jfngSs 
mutari ;  or,  in  our  own  more  (;lear, 
and  not  less  forcible.  language» 
Tht  laws  of  England  shall  not  bt 
changed* 

•  *«  The  principler  fellow^^citizens, 
for  which  we  are  now  contend- 
ing, is  the  same  principle  for 
which  the  people  of  England  have 
contended  from  the  earliest  agest 
and  tlieir  glorious  success  in  which 
contests  is  down  upon  record  in 
•  the  great  charter  of  our  rights  and 
liberties,  and  in'  divers  other  subse- 
quent statutes  of  scarceiy^less  im- 
portance. It  was  this  same  great 
principle  which  was  again  attacked 
by  Charles  tlie  First,  in  the  mea- 
sure of  ship-money,  when  again 
The  people  of  England  and  an  un* 
corrupted  house  of  commons  re- 
newed the  contest ;  a  contest  which 
ended  in  the  imprisonment,  the 
^rial,  the  condemnation,  and  the 
execution  of  that  ill-advised  king. 
The  self-same  principle  it  was,  that 
was  so  daringly  violated  by  his  son 
James  the  Second ;  for  Which  viola-, 
tion  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from 
the  just  indignation  of  the  people, 
who  not  only  stripped  him  of  his 
crowir,  but  who  prevented  >  that 
crown  from  descending  to  his  fa- 
mily. In  all  these  contests,  h^ 
courage,  perseverance,  and  forti- 
tude of  our  ancestors,  conspicuous 
as  they  were,  were  not  more  jso  dian 
their  wisdom 4  for,  talk  as  long  as 
we  will  about  rights,  liberties,  fran- 
chises, privileges,  and  imnn[umties, 
of  what  avail  are  any  or  all  of  theso 
together,  if  our  persons  ean,  at  the 
sole  will  and  command  of  any  man^ 
or  set  of  nlen,-  be  seized  on,  hrowa 
into  prison,  and  there  kept  durin|^ 
the  pleasure  oF  that  man  or  see  of 
men  ?  If  every  one  of  you  be  liable, 
at  any  time;  to  be  sent  to  jail  with* 
out  trial,  and  without  oath  made 
against  you,  and  there  to  be  de- 
tained 
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tained  as  long  as  it  pleases  the  par^ 
ties  sending  you  there  (perhaps  to  , 
the  end  of  your  life),  without  any' 
court  to* appeal  to,  without  any 
means  of  redress ;  if  this  be  the 
case,  shallVe  still  boast  of  the  laws 
and  of  the  liberties  of  England? 
Volumes  have  been  written  by  fo- 
reigners, as  well  as  by  our  own 
countrymen,  in  praise  of  that  part 
cf  our  law  which,  in  so  admirable 
a  manner,  provides  for  our  per- 
sonal safety  against  any  attacks  of 
men  in  power.  This  has,  indeed, 
been  in  all  ages  the  pride  of  our 
country  ;  and  it  is  tlie  maiiitenance. 
of  this  principle  which  enablefd.us 
to  escape  that  bondage,  in  which 
all  the  states  and  kingdoms  in 
Europe  were  enthralled  by  aban- 
doning and  yielding  it  up ;  and  we 
may  be  assured,  that  if  we'^i^w 
abandoti  it,  the  bright  day  of  Eng- 
lancl"s  glory  will  set  in  tlie  night  of 
her  disgrace. 

*«  But  I  would  fain  believe  that 
such  is  not  to  be  our  fate.  Our 
forefathers  made  stem  grim-vi- 
saged  prerogative  hide  his  head : 
jhey  broke  in  pieces  his  sharp  and 
massy  sword.  And  shall  we^  tjieir 
sons,  be  afraid  to  enter  the  lists 
with  undefined  privilege,  assuniing 
fhe  powers  of  prerogative?  " 

"  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  thit 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  this 
power  being  very  frequently  exercised. 
Tfie  s^me  apology  may  be  made 
for  the  exercise  of  any  power  what- 
ever." I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
ffentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons 
will  send*  any  of  you  to  jail  when 
Tou  do  not  displease  them.  Mr. 
Vorke  did  not  move  for  the  send- 
ing of  Mr.  Jones  to  jail,  until  Mr. 
Jones  displeased  him ;  but  it  is  not 
a  very  great  compliment  to  pay  to 
any  constitution,  to  say,  tnat  it 
does  not  permit  a  man  to  be  im- 
prisoned unless  h^  h^  done  ,somc« 


thing  to'  displease  persons  in  power. 
It  would  be  difficult,  I  should  sup- 
pose, to  find  any  man  upon  eartn, 
however  despotic  his   disposition, 
who  would  not  be  coxiteilted  with 
the  power  of  sending  to    prison, 
durinr  his  pleasure,  every  one  who 
should   dare  to  do   any   thing  to 
displease  him.     Besides^  when  I  am 
told  that  there  is  little  danger  that 
the  gentlemen  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons will"  often  exercise  this  power, 
I    cannot    help     observing,   that, 
though  the  examples  may  be  few, 
their  eflFect  will  naturally  be  great 
and  general.     At  this  moment,  it 
is  true,  we  see  but  one  man  actually 
in  jail,  for  having  displeased  those 
gentlemen;    but  the  fate  of  this 
one  man  (as  the  effect  of  all  pu- 
nishments) will  dfeter  others  from 
expressing   their  opinions  of   the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  had  the 
power  to  punish  him.     And,  more- 
over, it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  power, 
and  especially  of  assumed  and  un- 
defined  power,   to  increase   as  it 
advances  in  age :  and,   as  magna 
charta  and  the  law  of  the  land  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  protect  Mr. 
Jones  ; .  as  we  have  seen  Eim  sent  to 
jail  for  having  described  the  con* 
duct  of  one  ot  the  members  as  an 
outrage    upon    public  feelings    what 
security  have  we,  unless  this  power 
of  imprisonment  be  given  up,  tjiat 
we  shall  not  see  other  men  sent  to 
jail  for    stating  their   opinion  re- 
specting rotten  boroughs,  respecting 
placemen  and  pensioners  sitting  in 
the  house  ;  or,  in  short,  for  making 
any  declaration,  giving  any  opinion, 
stating    atay  fact,    betraying  any 
feeling,    whether   by  writiiig,  by 
vrord    of  mouth,    or  by  gestufe, 
which   may  displease  any  of  the 
gentlemen   assembled  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's chapel  ? 

"  Then,  again,  as  to  the  kind  of 
punishment ,  why  should  they  stop 
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at  sending  persons  to  jail  ?    If  they  than  it  cQuld  possibly  be  done  faly 
can  send  whom  they  please  to  jail ;  the  parliamentary  reporters :  anc^ 
if  they  can  keep  the  persons  so  sent^  in  doing  this,  I  shall  do  all  that 
in  jaU  as  long  as  cney  pkase  ;   if  now  remains  in  my  power  towards 
they  can  set  their  prisoners  free  at  the  correction  of  this,  as  I  deem  it, 
the  end  of  the  first  hour^  or  keep  mostenormousabuseof  power»  and 
them  confined  for  seven  years;  if,  most  dangerous  of  all   encroach- 
in  shorr,  their  absolute  will  is  to  ments  upon  the  rights  and  liberties 
have  the  force  of  law,  what  security  of  Englishmen, 
can  you  ha.ve  that  they  will  stop  at        •*  I  remain,  gentleman,    • 
imprisonment  ?    If    they  have   the  **  Your  most  obedient, 
absolute  power  of  imprisoning  and     '  **  Humble  servant, 
releasing,  why  may  they  not  send  **  Francis  Burobtt*- 
their  pnsoners  to  York  jail^  as  well  ♦*  Piccadilly,  March  23,  1810." 
as  to  a  jail  in  London  ?    Why  npt     '  The  sum  of  1600/.  was  on  Mon- 
confine  men  msohtary  cells,  or  load  jay  paid  into  the  exchequer,  by 
them  with  chains  and  bolts  ?   They  the  direction  of  Mr.  Perceval,  to 
have  not  gone  the^e  lengths  yet;  ^hom  it  had  come  ^inclosed  in  an 
but  what  is  there  ro  restrain  them,  anonymous  letter,  describing  it  ta' 
If  they  are  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  ^e  the   amount  of  certain  duties 
^e  extent  of  their  own  powers,  and  ^vhich  had  been  omitted  to  be  paid, 
jf  they  are  to  exercise  those  powers  and    of   which  the    person    who 

,  without  any  control,  and  without  sent  it  was  anxious  not  todefraud 

Icavmgtheparties  whom  they  chpose  the  public.     A  sum  of  200/.  receiv- 

to  punish,  any  mode  of  appeal,  any  ed  in  a  similar  manner' was  paid 

means  of  redress?      ,  '    ,.    ,      ,,  into  the  exchequer  by  Mr.  Perce, 

"Thata  power  such^sthisshould  val  some  months  ago, 
exist  in  any  country  it  is  lamentable 

to  be  obliged  to  believe ;  but  that  France. 
it  should  be  suflFered  to  exist,  and                   Faris^  March  30. 
that  its  existence  should  be  openly        Her  majesty  the  empress  arrived 
and  even  bpastfuUy  avowed,  in  a  at  Compeigne  on  Tuesday  evening, 
country  whose  chief  glory  has  been  The  emperor  went  to  meet  his  an- 
ils free  constitution  of  government,  gust  spouse.     The  entrance  of  thdr 
is  something  too  monstrous  to  be  majesties  was  made  by  torchlight, 
believed,  if  the  proof  were  not  be-  -^It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of 
fore  our  e^es.     Had  the  least  doubt  the  magnificence  of  the  dress  in-? 
hung  lipon  my  mind  of  the  illega-  tended  for  her  majesty  at  her  mar- 
lity  of  the  proceedings  in  the  pre-  riage ;  suffice  it  to  ssty,  that  it  will 
sent  case,  it  would  have  been  alto-  be  completely  embroidered  in  dia-' 
gether    removed   by   the  answers  monds;  trimmings  of  Mechlin  lace^ 
giyen  to  the  references  made  by  me  richly  folding  at  equal  spaces,  will 
|o  the  great  iMminaries  of  our  law,  adorn  the  front  of  the  robe,  which 
and  to  the  laws  themselves,     The  is  valued  at  more  than  500,00(^ 
^urguments,  by  which  I  endeavour-  francs. 
^  to  convince  the  gentlemen  of  the                        obrmany.  . 
house  of  commons,  that-lheir  acts,        Banh  of  the  Danvhe^  MaTch\%^ 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jones,  were  iUe-  — ^The  empress  Maria  Louisa  was 
gsd,  1  shall  now  lay  before  you,  in  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
a  lucre-  full  sgid  coupiected  "vraj  perspns  of  distinction  frpm  Vienna 

.  to 
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to  Brannau.     Five  hundred  horses  cannoiiy  and  the  ringinc;  of  all  the 

were  ready  at  each  post  to  facilitate  bells,  announced  the  departure  of 

her  journey,  besides  a  reserve  of  her  majesty.     She  is  accompanied 

100  horses.  by  the  vows  and  benedictions  of  all . 

•  It     is  now  certain  that  the  ci-  the  inhabitants.    The  emperor,  her 

vil  marriage  of  the  emperor  will  father,  went  before  the  princess,  ift 

take  place  6n  the  31st  of  March  order  that  he  might  give  her  his  • 

at  St.  Cloudy  and  the  religious  ce^-  last  adieu  at  St.  rolten,  where  he  | 

remony  on  the  1st  of  April  at  Pa-  slept  the  same  night, 
ris.    On  the  31st  of    March  and         Strasburgh^  March  2S, — ^The  au- 

the  2d  of  April  the  theatres  will  gust  spouse  of  pur  illustrious  sdve-      ' 

.  be  open  gratis.     The  kings  of  Hol«  reign  arrived  here  yesterday  at  fout 

kmd,  of  Westphalia,  and  Naples,  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     Several 

the  queen  of  Holland,  the  prince  couriers  preceded  her..    A  nume- 

and  princess  of    Borghese,  vice-  rous  corps  of  cavalry,*from  several 

queen  of  Italy,  are  arrived  at  Com-  regiments,  to  which  rfie/cavalry  of 

peigne.— Such  is  the  interest  which  our  fine  guard  of  honour  was  joined, 

the  great  ev^nt  which  is  preparing  preceded  and  followed  the  coach 

inspires,  that  there  is  not  a  window,  of  her  majesty,  who  had  with  hor 

not  a  light  hoile,  frpm  the  Porte  the  queen  of  Naples.     The  prince 

Maillot  to' the  Place  de  la  Con-,  of    Neufchatel    accompanied   the 

(ordej  which  is  not  taken  for  less  illustrious  traveller,  as  well  as  the 

than    five    tor   six  louis  at    least,  ladies  and  officers  of  die  court. 
The  smallest  room  of  the  house  of 

Doyen  the    restaurateur,    at  the      particulars  op  the  imperial 
Bois  de  Boulogne,   which  has  a  wedding. 
view  of  the  road  through  which  the         Fienna^   March  12. — ^The  pro- 
procession  is  to  pass,  cannot  be  ob-  cession  arranged  for  the  marriage 
tained  under  five  or  six  hundred  ceremony     moved .  through    the 
francs.     The*  construction    of    a  apartments  of  the  palace,  which 
^temple  of  Hymen,  on  the  top  of  had  been  previously  illuminated  in 
the  towers  of  N6tre  Dame,  is  an  the  most  illustrious  style,  and  oitia- 
idea  truly  new.     This  solid  base  mented  with  suberb  tapestry,  gi- 
will  remain  in  obscurity,  while  the  randoles,  and   candelabias.     The 
new  edifice,  adorned  with  thou-  body-guards  formed^  the  interior, 
sands  of  lamps,  will  appear  sus-  and  the  grenadiers  were  drawn  up 
»  pejided  in  fhe  air. '  The  aerial  tem-  in  line  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the 
pie  will  have  as  subsidiary  decora-  church  of  Augustines. 
tions  twelve  blazing  comets,  and  a        When  the  royal  family  arrived 
great  number  of  stars,  which  will  at  the  appointed  place,  the  prince 
illuminate  the  summit  of  the  most  archbishop,^  assisted  by  several  bi-* 
elevated  monuments  of  the  capital,  shops,  having  advanced   towards 
The  empress  set  out  from  Vienna  the  middle  of  the  altar,  his  royal 
•nthe   13th,   after  having  taken  bigness  the  archduke  "Charles  took 
•  leaVe  of  her  august  parents.     She  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  cvan- 
was  mounted  in^  chariot,  accom-  gelist,  on  the  praying-desk,  as  re- 
panted  by  the  archduke  Charles,  presenting  the  persoi>  of  his  majes- 
The  procession  marched  on  foot  ty  the  emperor  Napoleon.    The 
through  the   principal,  streets   of  illustrious  bride  then  knell  by  the 
Vienna.    ^  salute  of  100  pieces  of  side  of  ^e  evangelist  bwfore  a  pray- 
_■     .                                         ■        ,       •  iog 
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iQg*desk  in  the  froi^t  of  the  high 
alcar,  and  addressed  to  the  almicrhty 
a  short  prayer.  The  archhishop^ 
assisted  by  the  minister  of  rh%  im- 
perial pari^  aiid  the  almoner  of 
the  court,  moved  to  the  altar, 
blessed  tfa^  marriage  ring  which  he 
found  in  a  cup,  and  descended  three 
steps.^  At  the  same,  moment  the 
archduke  Charles  advanced  with 
the  illustrious  bride  to  the  altar, 
"w4iere  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
was  performed  in  the  German 
language.  After  the  marriage 
rites  an  exchange  of.  rings  took 
place.  The  royal  bride,  however^ 
took  back  the  ring  destined  for  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  in  order  that 
she  might  resign  it  herself  to  her 
illusti-ious  spouse.  TV  Deum  was 
then  chanted,  during  which  all  the 
assembly  remained  on  their  knees, 
and  six  pages  held  lighted  torches. 
The  firing  of  the  guns  then  coni- 
menced.  The  beUs  were  rung, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  apprised 
of  the  happy  event  which  had 
taken  place.  After  Te  Deum^  the 
archbishop  gave  his  benediction, 
and  the  royal  family  returned  to 
court  in  the  same  order  as  they 
arrived.  During  their  return,  the 
firing  of  the  artmery  and  the  ring- 
ing of  beHs  were  resumed,  and  their 
ms^esties  and  the  bride  received 
the  congratulations  at  the  palace. 
The  archduke  Charles,  attepded  by 
his  gentlemen  and  the  chamber- 
lams,  passed  to  his  apartment,  ac- 
companied by  the  French  ambassa*> 
dor,  who  compli^nented  him,  and 
vdthdrew.  During  the  whole  of 
the  ceremony,  a  most  splendid  ta- 
ble was  covered  with  delicacies  in 
the  new  hall,  which  was  lighted  in 
the  most  brilliant  style.  The  im- 
perial family  were  seated  at  a  table 
»n  the  following  order: — At  the 
bead,  her  ms^esty  the  empress: 
the   empress   of  Fdmce   oi^ ,  her 


ri^t;  the  emperor  on  her  left} 
the  archdukes^ with  the  French  am« 
bassador  on  both  sides.  The  offi« 
cers,  ministers  of  state,  and  xhn 
couitxess,  in  places  according  to 
rank.  The  theatres  were  jopened 
to  the  public,  and  a  general  illumi- 
nation prevailed,  to  see  which  theil 
majesties  passed  throug«r  the  city 
with  the  royal  bride. 

CBRBMONY  OBSERVBD  UPON  THE 
EMPRESS  QUITTING  THB  AUSj 
TRIA'N  TERRITORY,  AMO.  BEING 
PfiLlVERED  OVER  TO  THE  FRENCH 
COMMISSIONERS. 

BranndUf  March  18.— The  em- 
press, who  had  arrived  at  Ried 
on  the  15th,  set  out  on  the  16th, 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  arriv- 
ed about  eleven  at  Almeim,  where 
she  stopped  to  change, her  dress* 
An  hour  afterwards  she  again  set 
out,  followed  by  the  whole  proces* 
sion,  and  arrived  at  two  at  the 
place  destined  for  her  reception. 

Near  .the  village  of  St.  Pierrej 
and  at  one  league  hey  ond  Brannau, 
a  building  had  been  constructed, 
divided  into  three  large  saloons, 
having  two  entrances,  one  on  the 
side  of  Brannau^  and  the  other  on 
that  of  Altheim.  It  had  been  care- 
fully furnished  and  warmed  with 
stoves.  The  saloon  in  the  middle 
was  ornamented  by  a  canopy,  below 
which  was  placed  upon  an  elevation 
an  arm  chair  of  cloth  of  gold  destin- 
ed for  her  majesty.  To  the  left  of  . 
the  canopy,  and  towards  the  en- 
trance on  the  side  of  Brannau,  was 
placed  a  large  table  covered  with 
velvet,  and  destined  for  the  signa- 
tures of  the  plenipotentiaries.  A 
court  had  been  marked  out  on  both 
sides  to  contain  the  carriages  of 
the  double-  procession.  Avenues 
planted  with  trees  abutted  on  tlie 
two  lateral  saloons.        « 

At  half-past  one^tlie  prince  of 
Neufchateli   and  all  the    persons 

forming 


r 
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lonning  pa^  of  the  procession  ^es*  The  prince  of  Neafchatel  then  ad« 

fined  to  accompanj  the  empresiSy  vanced  towards  her  majesty^  and 

proceeded  iilto  the  first  saloon»  the  stated  in  few  words  the  object  for 

men  in  full  costume^  and  the  ladies  which  they  were  assembled  in  that 

in  court  dresses.    About  two  the  place.    The  two  commissioners  and 

empress  arrived  with  all  her  suite,  their   respective    secretaries  then 

and  alig^hted  in  the  saloon  on  the  signed  the  two  acts,  and,  having 

liide  of  Altheim.    After   resting,  affixed  to  tliem  the  seals  of -thdr 

fbr  a  moment,  her  majesty  was  in-  arms,  exchanged  them.   .These  for* 

troduced  by  the  Austrian  master, of  malities  being  finished,  the  prince 

the  ceremonies  into  the  grand  sa-  of  TrautmansdorfiF,  commissioner 


loon,  where  she  placed  herself  in  of   the  epperor  of  Austria, 
the  chair  prepared  for  her.  Around  vanced,  bowing,  towards  the  em- 
ber, were-  placed  the  ladies  and  press,  and  requested  permission  to 
chaniberlains    of    her    suite,    the  kiss  her  hand  on  taking  leave.  Her 
grand  mistress  and  grand  master  majesty  granted  this  permission  to 
occupying  the  first  places  on  the  him,  and  also  to  all  the  chevaliers 
^de  of  the  elevation.    The  prince  and  ladies  of  her  suite  who  had  at- 
t)f  TrautmansdoriBF,  appointed  com-  tended  her  from  Vienna.     Each 
missioner    to  make  the  delivery,  according  to  their  tank  approached 
placed  himself  fronting  the  table,  her  majesty,  and  kissed  her  hand 
and  behind  him  the  aulic  counsel-  with  an  emotion  produced  by  their 
lor  ^^delitz;  executing  the^  office  bidding  a  last  adieu  to  a  dear  prin- 
of  secretary  of  the  delivery.     The  cess.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
bottom  and  two  sides  of  the  hall  ceremony  more  noble  or  affecting, 
were    occupied    by  twelve   noble'  Her    majesty   could    not  're&am 
Hungarian  guards,  and  as  many  from  tears  at  these  last  marks  of 
German  guards  under  arms  and  in  respect  and  attachment  from  the 
full  uniform. '  As  soon  as  all  were  old  servants  of  her  house,  and  the 
thus  arranged,  the  A^istrian  master  French  who  witnessed  the  scene 
of  the  ceremonies,  the  baron  de  partook  of  the  general  emotion. 
laohr,  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  I3u ring  this  ceremony  the  Austrian 
saloon,  in  which  were  the  prince  of  and  French  secretaries  took  an  ac- 
Neufchatel  and  the  French  court,  count  of  the  jewels  of  the  empress, 
and  the  French  master  of  the  ce-  and  exchanged  an  inventory, 
remonies,   the    count   de  Seyssel,        The  whole  procesaon  having  re- 
came  forth.     He  then  introduced  sumed  their  places,  the  Austrian 
the  prince  of  Neufcliatel,  the  com-  commissioner  presented  hi§  hand  to 
missioner  of  the  emperor  of  the  the  empress  to  conduct  her  to  the 
French,  who  entered,  followed  by  French  commissioner,  who,  taking 
the  coutit  de  Laborde,  executing  her  majesty's  hand,  advanted  to- 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  deli-  wards  the  French  court,  and  named 
very,^.    After    them    came     the  the  different  persons  composixi^  it. 
duchess  of  Montebello,    lady    of  At  this  moment  tlie  door  of  ^he 
honour,  the  count  de  Beauharnois,  first  saloon  opened,  and  the  queen 
chevalier  of  honour,    and  all  the  of  Naples,  who  had  arrived  during 
ladies  and  chevaliers  sent  to  attend  the   ceremony,  advanced  towards 
the  empress,    who  ranged  them-  the    empress,   who  embraced  her 
selves  at  the  bottom  of  tne  saloon,  with  tenderness,  and  conversed  for 

oppoute  the  Austrian  procession,  some  time  with  her.    The  arch- 
duke 
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doke  Anthony  was  then  announced, 
whom  the  emperor  of  Austria  had 
sent  to  Compliment  the  queen  of 
Naples,  an d^  who  was  to  return  im- 
mediately witli  ne\v's  of  the  empress. 
After  the  queen  had  received  and 
thanked  him,  the  two  princesses  got 
into  a  carriage,  and>  followed  by 
the  prince  of  Neufchatel  and  their 
suite,  proceeded  to  Brannau.  The 
sides  of  the  road  were  lined  with 
troops,  and  cannon  tesounded  on 
all  sides. 


APRIL. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  COMMITMENT 
OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT  TO 
THE  TOWER,  AND  OF  THE  EVENTS 
IMMEDIATELY  PRECEDING. 

6. — At  half>past  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  'ds  soon  as  the 
division  In  tlie  house  of  commons 
was  known,  Mr.  Jones  Burdett, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  0/Connor, 
who  had  remained  all  nigl^c  at  the 
house  of  commons,  set  off  in  a  post- 
chaise  to  Wimbledon,  and  informed 
sir  Francis  Burdett  of  the  result. 
Sir  Francis  immediately  mounted 
his  horse,  and^rodq  to  town  ;  the 
other  two  returned  in  the  chaise. 
Sir  Francis  found  a  letter  on  his 
table  from  Mr.  Colman,  the  ser* 
ieant-at^arms,  acquainting  him  that 
jie  had  received  a  warrant  signed 
by  the  right  honourable  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  arrest 
and  convey  him  to  the  Tower,  and 
he  begged  to  know,  when  he  might 
wait  on  him  ;  that  it  was  his  wish 
to  show  him  the  utmost  respect, 
and  therefore,,  if  he  preferred  to 
take  his  horse  and  ride  to  the  tower, 
he  would  meet  him  there.  To  this 
letter  sir  Fraixcis  Burdett  wrote  an 
answer  to  the  following  effect  :— 

"Sir, — Oiv  my  return  from 
Wimbledon   /  found  your  pdite 


letter,  and  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
you  here  at  twelve  o'clock  t6*mor* 
row. — I  remain,. sir,  your  obedient 

servant, 

"Francis  Burdbtt.'* 

«  F.  J.  Colman,  Esq. 
"  Piccadil^,  jlpril  6,  1810." 

Before  this  letter  could  be  deli- 
vered#  Mr.  Colman  xame  himself 
to  sir  Francis's  house,  and  t<^d 
hin>  he  had  a. warrant  to  arrest 
him.  Sir  Francis  said  he  had  re* 
ceived  hjs  letter;  and  had  written 
an  answer,  in  which  he  told  him^ 
that  he  would  be  re^dy  to  receive 
him  the  next  day  at  twelve  o'clock ; 
upon  which  Mr.  Colman  politely 
bowed  and  withdrew. 

About  seven  o'clock  m  the  even- 
ing his  friend  Mr.  O'Coimor  went 
to  the  Tower  to  see  that  preparation 
should  be  made  to  receive  him,  as 
sir  Francis  entertained  nq  doubt 
but  that  the  next  day  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  would  come  with  a  fbtce  to 
compel  him  to  surrender.  Mn 
O'Connor  saw  colonel  Smith,  who 
told  him  that  every  preparation  had 
been  n^de  for  his  reception ;  that 
the  house  next  to  his  own  had  heed 
well  aired :  and  that,  from  a  sense, 
of  duty  as  well  as  from  respect,  he 
might  depend  every  attention  should 
be  paid  to  sir  Francis. 

About  eight  o'clock,  the  same 
evening,  Mr.  Cplman  and  a  mes- 
senger came  back  to  sir  Francis's 
hpuse,  and  the  serjeant  told  him  ho 
had  receiyed  a  severe  reprimand 
from  the  speaker  for  not  executing 
the  warrant  in  the  morning,  and 
remaining  with  sir  Francis;  and 
he  hoped  that  he  would  now  submit 
to  be  his  prisoner. 

Sir  Francis  answered,  that  he 
was  sure  the  speaker  would. not, 
upon  consideration,  think  him  to 
blame ;  for  that  it  would  not  have 
been  in  his  pswer  to  remain  with 

him  J 
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kirn ;  as»  without  any  personal  of* 
fence  to  hinii  he  (sir  Francis) 
would  itot  have  penniited  him  to 
temain* 

The  serj^t-at-arms  said,    ^l- 
diall  be  obliged^  sir,  to  fesort  to 
force,  as  it  is  mj  dutj  to  execute 
the  warrant/* 

Sir  Francis. answered,  "If you 
bring .  an  overwhelming  force,'  I 
must  submit ;  but  I  dare  not,  from 
my  allegiance  to  the  kme,  and  my 
respect  for  his  laws,  yield  a  volun>- 
tary  sobmission  to  such  a  warrant 
—it  is  illegal;* 

The  Serjeant  again  urged  him  to 
permit  him  to  remain  with  him. 

Sir  Francis  said,  "You  must 
leare  my  house ;  but  I  have  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  speaker,  which, 
if  you  please,  you  may  take  with 
you,  and  deliver  it — ^it  contains  my 
resolution  as  to  your  warrant." 

The  Serjeant  begged  leave  to  de- 
dine  taking  charge  of  any  such 
letter  f  he  said  he  had  already  in« 
curred  blame  by  not  executing  the 
warrant,  and  he  should  be  consider- 
ed as  more  criminal  if  he  carried 
any  letter  in  contradiction  to  it  $ 
snd  he  withdrew. 

SirYrancis  then  sent  this  letter 
bj  his  own  son,  Robert  Burdett,  a 
youth  of  ^4,  and  his  brother,  Mr.. 
Jones  Burdett,  to  the  speaker,  and 
it  was  accordingly  delivered  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  [See  the 
Proceedings  in  the  nouse  of  cozxi- 
mpns.]. 

In  the  course  of  this  night,  much 
tumultuary  indignation  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  people — ^windows 
were,  broken,  and  a  very  general 
disposition  to  riot  and  excess  was 
manifested. 

On  Saturday  morning  sir  Fran- 
cis breakfasted  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Mr,  O'Connor,  in  Maddox- 
•ti^eet,  Hanover-square,  Afterbreak« 


fast  they  walked  to  Half-Moon* 
street,  where  sir  Francis  ipo«inted 
his  horse,  and  took  a  ride  in  the 
park,  accompanied  only  by  his 
groom.  On  Mr.  O'Connor's  re* 
turn  to  sir  F.^s  house  in  Piccadilly, 
he  foutid  one  of  the  messengers  of 
the  house  of  commons  waitine  for 
sir  Francis.  He  said  he  had  the 
warrant  for  his  arrest  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  wished  to  see  him,  as* he 
had  orders  to  remain  with  him. 
On  sir  Francis's  teturn,  he  found 
in  his  room  a  number  of  hit  friends 
waiting  for  him,  and  he  was  told  of 
the  messenger  in  waiting.    He  de- 

•  sired  him  to  be  shown  up. 

"*Well,  my  eood  friend  fsaid 
sir  Francis),  what  is  your  busi- 
ness ?'* 

Mess.-^'<  Sir,  I  am  desired  to 
show  you  the  order  of  the  house  of 
commons  upon  which  the  warrant 
is  issued—to  serve  that  warrant 
upon  you,  and  to  remain  with  you." 

He  4fsHvered  the  .warrant  to '  sir 

Francis,  which  he  read,  and  put  it 

into  his  pocket.     It  is  as  follows— 

'« Veneris,  €•  die  Aprilis,  1810. 

<^  Whereas  the  house  of  commons 
has  this  day  adjg4ged  that  sir 
Francis  Burdett,  baronet,  who  has 
admitted  that  a  letter  signed  <  Fran- 
cois Burdett,'  and  a  further  part  of 
a  paper  entitled  *  Argument,'  *  in 
Cobbet^s  Weekly  Register  of  March 
^i,  1810,  was  printed  by  his  autho- 
rity (which  letter  and  argument 
the  snid  house  has  resolved  to  be  a 
libellous  and  scandalous  paper,  re- 
flecting on  the  just  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  said  house),  has  been 
thereby  'guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  die  said  house : 

"  And    whereas   the   house  of 
commons  hath  thereupon  ordered, 

•  that  the  said  sir  Francis  Burdett  be, 
for.  his  said  office,  committed  to 
his  majesty's  Tower  of  London : 

«  There- 
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**  These  are  therefore  to  require 
you  to  take  into  custody  the  body 
of  the  said  sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
then  forthwith  to  deliver  him  over 
into  the  custody  of  the  h'eutenant 
t)f  his  majesty's  Tower  of  London. 

**  And  all  mayors^  bailiffs,  she- 
riffs, under-sheriffs,  coQstables,  and 
beadboroughs,  ai.d  every  other 
person  or  persons,  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to 
you  in  the  execution  h'fereof;  for 
-which  this  shall  be  your  sufficient 
►  warrant.  Given  under  my  hand, 
the  6th  day  of  April,  1810. 

**  Chas.  Abbot,  speaker." 

••  To  the  sergeant-at-antis  at- 
ten^Jing  the  house  of  com- 
mons, or  his  deputy." 

Sir  Francis — '*  My  friend,  this  is 
not  a  sufficient  warrant.  You  may 
refni  and  inform  the  speaker  that 
I  will  not  obey  it." 

Mess. — i*  Sir,  it  is  my  orders  to 
remain  with  you,  and  I  must  obey, 
unless  I  am  forced  to  withdi^aw." 

Sir  Francis — "  You  must  instant- 
ly withdraw." 

Hp  was  accordingly  shown  down 
stairs  by  Mr-  O'Connor.  ^  The  per- 
son wished  force  to  be  ijsed.'  Kir. 
O'Connor  safd,  "  There  is  the  door 
open  for  you ;  you  must  go ;  but 
it  is  not  my  practice  to  be  so  uncivil 
as  to  lay  violent  hands  on  any  ot\e, 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  make  it 
necessary  now."  Tlie  messenger 
towed,  and  retired. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock 
a  troop  of  life  guards  arrived,  and 
were  drawn  up  oefore  the  house  of 
sir'  Francis,  and  their  horses  were 
made  to  prance  about  on  the  foot 
pavement  as  well  as  the  street,  for 
the  purpose  of  dispersing  tlie  peo* 
pic.  There  was  much  hissing.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mr. 
Read  the  magistrate  arrived.  Hfe 
mounted  a  dragoon  horse  and  read 


the  riot  act,  and  warned  all  people 
peaceably  to  depart.  The  guards 
were  then  planted  across  Piccadilly, 
from  Dove^'-strcet  on  the  one  side 
to  Bolton -row  on  the  other,  so  as  td 
block  up  the  thoroughfare.  Mn 
Jones  Burdett  was  ilot  suffered  to 
pass  throui^h  the  line  to  his  dinner 
until  he  procured  a  constable.  Du- 
ring all  this  time  sir  Francis  was 
at  home  with  his  family.  His  col- 
league lopd  Cochrane,  Mr.  0*Con- 
.  nor,  and  Mr.  Jones  Burdett  dined 
with  him. 

In  consequence  of  this  demon* 
stration  of  military  force,  he  w^rote 
•the  following  requisition  to  the 
sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  which  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr; 
sheriff  Wood  in  the  street  :.— 

"  Gentlemen, — In  furtherance  of 
an  attempt  to  deprive  me  of  my 
liberty,  under  the  authority  of  an 
instrument  which  I  know  to  be 
illegal,  viz.  a  warrant  by  the  speaker  ^ 
of  the  house  of  commons,  my  house  ' 
is  at  tlvis  moment  beset  by  a  mili- 
tary force. 

"  As  I  am  determined  never  to 
yield  a  voluntary  obedience  to  an 
act  contrary  to  the  laws,  I  am  re- 
solved to  resist  the  execudon  of  such 
a  warrant  by  all  the  legal  means  in 
my  power;  and  as  you  are  the 
constitutional  officers  appointed  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  of  your  baili* 
wick  from  violence  and  oppressian, 
from  whatever  quarter  tliey  may 
come,  I  make  this  requisition  to 
you,  gentlemen,  to  furnish  me  with 
your  aid,  with  which  the  laws  have 
provided  youj  either  by  calling  out 
tlie  possf  comitaius,  or  silch  othet 
as  the  case  and  circumstances  maf 
require. 

**  It  is  for  you  to  cbnsidef,  how 
far  you  are  liable,  should  I,  by  any 
unla'Aful  force,  actin7  unJer  an  • 
unlawful  authority,  be  takeri  iVom 
my  house.  I  have  tlie  honour  to 
(D)  ,       be, 
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be,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient 
servant, 
(Signed)    **  Francis  BunPETT. 

.    «  Piccadilly,  April  7,  1810. 

**  Mattbew  Wood,  esq.  and 
John  Atkins,  esq.  she- 
riffs of  Middlesex." 

On  Monday  morning  he  break- 
fasted in  his  drawing-room  on  the 
first  floor,  with  lady  Burdett,  the 
countess  of'  Guildf6rd,  and  lady 
Maria,  lady  Jane,  lady  Georgi- 
n^  North,  Mrs.  Coutts,  his  son 
Hobert  Burdett,  his  brother,  and 
Mr.  O'Connor.  Mr.  Coutts  had, 
just  retired.  Breakfast  was  finished, 
and  sir  Francis  was  employed  in 
heapng  his^son  (who  had  just  come 
from  Eton  school)  read  and  trans- 
late Magna  Charta^  when  Mr. 
O'Connor  observed  a  man's  face  at 
one  o(  the  windows :  he  had  mount- 
ed by  a  ladder,  had  alr/eady  thrown 
up  the  sash,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
entering^  in  the  attempt  to  do  which 
he  broke  some  panes  of  glass.  Mr. 
O'Connor  ran  up  to  him.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  called  out  not  to 
hurt  the  man,  as  it  would  have  been 
easy  at  that  moment  for  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, by  the  mere  shifting  of  the 
ladder,  to  have  precipitated  the 
person' mt6  the  area,  a  height  of  at 
least  twenty  feet :  but  he  contented 
liimself  with  putting  one  hand  to 
his  breast,  and  with  the  other  shut- 
ting the  window.  Sir  Francis,  his 
son,  and  brother,  shut  down  all  the 
other  windows— while  they  saw  an 
immense  body  of  troops  drawn  up 
In  front  of  the  house.  During  this 
moment,  so  alarming  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  sex,  and  to  the  affection 
of  a  wife  and  mother,  seeing  hor 
husband  and  only  son  exposed  to 
the  possible  discharge  of  artillery 
'»n4  musketry,  both  she  and  all 
the  ladies  maintafned  the  most  per- 
fect constancy  of  mind ;  and  both 


in  this  moment,  and  in  the  scene 
which  ensued,  displayed  a  courage 
that  did  honour  to  th«ir  understand- 
ings and  their  hearts. 

mr.  O'Connor  ran  down  stairs  to 
see  if  all  was  safe  below.  He  met 
about  twenty  men  with  constables' 
staves  in  their  hands.  They  had 
descended  tlie  area,  and  had  bur>t 
open  a  window,  sashes,  frame  and 
*  all,  by  wjiich  they  entered  through 
a  small  servant's  room.  Ke  asked 
them,  what  they  wanted?  Tlicy 
answered — Sir  Francis  Bwrdeit ; 
Was  he  atihome  ?  He  replied,  that 
sir  Francis  was  at  home  ;  AVhatdid 
they  want  with  him  ?  'They  rwshed 
up  to  the  drawing-room,  where  sir 
Francis  and  his  family,  with  the 
ladies,  still  were.  At  this  time  there 
were  constables  only  ;  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  did  not  show  himself,  nor 
was  there  any  magistrate ;  but  the 
sergeant-al-arms  (Mr.  Colman)  fol- 
lowed tlie  posse  of  constables  up 
'Stairs,  and  said —  ^ 

Sergeant — **  Sir  Francis,  you  are 
my  prisoner." 

Sir  Francis — "  By  what  autho- 
rity do  you  act,  Mr.  sergeaint  ?  By 
what  power,  sir,  have  you  broken 
into  my  house,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  land  ?" 

Sergeant — *'  Sir  Francis,  I  am 
authorized,  by  the  Wiurant  of  Mr. 
speaker  of  the  house  ef  commons." 

Sir  Francis — **  I  contest  the  au- 
thority of  such  a  warrant.  Exhi- 
bit to  me  the  legal  'warrant  upon 
which  you  have  daied  to  violate 
my  house.  Where  is  the  sheriflP? 
Where  is  the  magistrate?"  (At 
this  time  there  was  no  magistrate, 
but  he  soon  afterwards  appeared.) 

Sergeant — **  Sir  Francis,  my  aa- 
thority  is  in  my  hand — I  will  read 
it  to  you  :  it  is  the  warr^t  of  tlie 
right  honourable  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons .''  (And  here 
'  Mr.  Colman  attempted  to  read  the 
'  trarrantj^ 
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Wmint;  bat  Which  he  did  with 
great  trepidation.)  ^  > 

Sir  Francis — "  I  repeat  to  yoii^ 
that  is  no  sufficient  warrant.  No — 
not  to  arrest  mj  person  in  the  open 
street^^much  less  to  break  open  my 
house,  in  violation  of  all  taw.  If 
you  have  a  warrant  from  his  ma- 
jesty, or  from,  a  proper  officer  of 
the  king,  I  will  pay  instant  ol>edi- 
cnce  'to  it;  but  1  will  not  yield  to 
an  illegal  order." 

Sergeant«i^"  Sir  Franci^,  I  die- 
h)and  you  to  yield  in  the  name  of 
the  commons  hou^e  of  parliament, 
and  I  triist  you  will  not  compel  me 
to  use  force.  I  entreat  you  to  be- 
lieve that  I  wish  to  shov^  you  every 
respect.*' 

Sir  Francis — "  I  tell  you  di- 
stinctly, that  I  will  not  voluntarily 
sunmit  to  an  unlawful  order ;  and 
I  demaild  in  the  kin^^'s  name,  and 
hi  the  name  of  iht  laws,  that  you* 
forthwith  retire  from  my  house." 

Sergeant — **  Then,    5ir,  I  must 
ball  in. assistance,  :tnd  force  you  to  . 
yield.'* 

Upon  which  the  constables  laid 
hold  of  sir  Francis.  Mr,  Jones 
Biardett  and  Mr.  O'Connor  imme- 
diately stepped  up} and, each  took 
him  under  an  arm.  The  constables 
closed  in  on  all  three,  and  drew 
them  down  stairs; 

Sir  Francis  then  said, — "I  proteist 
in  the  king's  name  ilgainst  this  vio- 
lation of  my  person  and  of  my 
ht>ase.  It  is  superior  force  only 
that  hurries  me  out  of  it,  and  you 
"do  it  at  y©ur  peril." 

The  ladles  were  still  present,  and 
betray^  xio  symptom^  of  alarm  : 
t)o  doubt  from  the  confidence  which  . 
they  had  in  sir  Francis's  temper^ 
and  in  thfeir  persuasion  that  no  out- 
rage beyond  the  actual  ah-iest 
would  b«  committed^ 

In  descending  the  stairs,  sir  Fran* 
<«fs  hoped  that  his  brotbfcr  and  his 


friend  liiight  be  allowed  to  accom- 
pany htm  ;>  which  Mr.  Colman  pro- 
mised. 

A  coach  was  drawn  up  at  the  * 
door;  It  was  instantly  surrounded 
by  cavalry.  The  baronet  stepped  in 
first,  followed  by  the  Sergeant  and  a 
constable.  Mr.  Jones  Burdett  and 
Mr.  O'Connor  also  gOt  in ;  but  the 
latter  was  taken  out,  and  the  caval- 
cade  instantly  set  offat  a  rapid  pace; 

The  procession  moved  from  sir 
Francis  Burdett's  house  in  the  foU 
lowing^  order : — Two  squadrons  of 
the  15th  light  dragoons,  two  troops 
of  life  giiardsi  with  Mr.  Read  the 
magistrate  at  their  head-^the  coach 
with  sir  Francis ;  two  more  troops 
of  life  guards,  a  troop  of  the^  15th 
light  dragoons;  two  battalions  of 
foot  guards ;  marching  in  open 
order,  and  a  party  of  the  15th  light 
dragoons  forming  the  rear.  In 
this  order  they  proceeded  to  Albe- 
marle-street,  where  they  halted,  and 
then  turned  up  that  street,  with  thte 
exception  of  two  battalions  of  foot 
guards,  who  ^  marched  forward  | 
through  Piccadilly,  the  Haymarket^ 
and  Strand,  to  the  Tower. 

The  escort  proceeded  iilong  Al- 
bemarle-street,  Bond-street,  Con- 
duit-street, across  'Hanoyer-square^ 
into  Oxford-street,  along  John- 
street,  Great  Portland-street.  Port- 
land-road, the  New-road,  Mary-le- 
bone,  by  Pentonville,  across  IsUng"* 
ton,  along  the  City^ro^d  to  Moor^ 
fields,  from  thence  by  Sun-streec 
into  Aldgate  Hi^h-street,  and  along 
the  Minories  to  the  Towet. 

The  procession  ^ent  oil  at  itf 
outset  at  a  quick  rate:  and  the  ' 
capture  having  beeti  made  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  the  crowd  hact 
been  in  the  habit  of  assembling,  the 
etrent  was  not  immediately  or  geiie* 
rally  known.  The  barotiet  had 
passed  up  Aibemarle-street  before 
a  try  was  set  up,  ''They  have  ukaa 
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liiin — they  have  dragged  him  out 
of  his  house !"  The  cry  spread  im- 
mediately far  and  wide  ;  and  an 
immense  crowd  soon  attended  the 
cavalcade^  whiqh  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that,  by  the  time  sir 
Francis  reached  the  Tower,  '  the 
crowd  had  blocked  up  the  Minories 
and  all  the  streets  in  its  vicinity, 
and  it  became  impossible  for  cart 
or  carriage  to  pass.  Additional 
preparations  had  been  made  in  the 
contempkitioh  of  a  disturbance  near 
the  Tower.  Troops  were  stationed 
near  it,  and  a  fresh  regiment  came 
up  by  water  from  Tilbury-fort  the 
same  morning.  They  were  quar- 
tered in  the  New  Mint,  Tdwer-hill. 

The  foot  guards  who  had  Aiarch- 
ed  along  the  Strand  and  through 
the  city,  arrived  upon  To\v'er-hill 
five  minutes  before  twelve.  They 
came  down  Mark-lane,  headed  by 
the  city  marshal  and  a  civil  officer. 
They  drew  up  tlire6  deep  in  the 
line  from  the  Tower  gates,  which 
were  sliut,  covering  the  entrance. 

Ten  minutes  past  twelve,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  15th  light  dragoons  rode 
smartly  out  from  Jewry-sireet,  by 
the  further  side  of  the  Trinity-house, 
making  signals  for  the  mc^  to  clear 
the  way.  Great  shouting  anci 
scampering. 

A  quarter  J>ast  twelve,  arrived 
about  twenty  of  the  horse  guards, 
^  who  rode  up  towards  the  Tower 
'  gates.  At  the  distance  of  100  yards 
came  about  300  of  the  15th  light 
dragoons,  then  about  200  of  the 
horse  guards,  having  in  the  middle 
of  them  the  c6ach  containing  sir 
Francis  Burdett. 

The  windows  of  the  coach  were 
all  down ;  sir  Francis  sat  on  the 
right,  behind  ;  he  sat  forward,  and 
was  well  seen.  As  he  passed  tliere 
was  much  huzzaing,  and  the  guards 
flourished  their  swords  to  intimidate 
the  mob. 


After  the  horse  guards,  came 
about  200  more  of  the  15th.  As 
the  procession  entered  by  the  *  fur- 
ther side  of  the  Trinity-house,  it 
came  on  Tower-hill,  in  a  serpentine 
form,  and  the  military  spectacle  was 
very  grand. 

This  state  of  things  remained  for 
full  half  an  hour,  the  carriage  co- 
vered by  about  200  horse  guards* 
the  line  o£  foot  guards  stretching 
from  it  up  Tower-hill,  the  15ln 
Kning  the  sides  of  Tower-hill,  to 
keep  oS  the  mob,  which  begao  to 
disperse. 

The  two  squadrons  of  the  15th 
light  dragOQUs  opened  right  and 
left,  and  cleared  the  ground  in  all 
directions,  forming  a  circle,  two 
d^ep,  around  the  entrance,  through 
which  the  remainder  of  the  force, 
with  the  prisoner,  proceeded  with* 
out  any  material  interruption; 
though  there  was  much  hooting  and 
huzzaing — "  Burdett  for  ever  I** 
and  some  who  had  taken  refuge 
within  the  palings  even  pelted  toe 
cavalry,  who,  in  return,  cut  at  them 
witJi  their  swords,  happily  without 
any  material  injury  on  either  side* 
Many  of  the  mob  were,  however, 
forced  into  the  Tower  ditch,  but 
withoi:^t  mischief,  as  there  was  but 
little  water.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
carriage  at  the  gate,  sir  Francis 
alighted,  and  was  received  with  the 
usual  formalities,  firing  of  canrwn, 
&c.  The  gate  was  immediatelyshut. 

Sir  Francis  was  admitted  about 
one  o'clock, 

During  the  whole  of  this  period 
.the  populace  did  not  commit  much 
violence  ;  they  chiefly  vented  their 
rage  in  hissing  and  hooting  the 
troops,  and  contented  themselves  on 
tliQ  other  hand  with  huzzaing  sir 
Francis.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
.  troops,  however,  several  act^  of 
outrage  were  r«sorted  to  by*the 
multitude,  which  had  cgntinued  to 
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increase.    The  soldiers  were  pelted 
with  mud  and  stones  in  great  quan- 
tities.   When  opposite  the  Trinity* 
faoasey  they  determined  to  endure 
the  assault  no  longer,  and  charged 
the  multitude  sword  in  hand.     The 
firing  of  the  carbines  and  horse-pis- 
tols became    now  pretty  general," 
and  several  people  fell.  .  The  con- 
test continued  all  the  way  .up  Fen- 
church-street,  where  a  shot  entered 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Goodeve,  a  boot- 
maker, and  wounded  a  man  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Goodeve  at  the 
time.    Another    shot,    penetrated 
into  Mr.Thilip's  carpet  warehouse, 
but  did  '^o  mischief.     Several  were 
'woui^deu:  amongst  them  was  a  poor 
old  brickla)'er,  in^he  service  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  shot 'through  the  neck; 
one  person  shot  in  the  groin  danger- 
ously; Willis,  of  John-street,  Black- 
friars,  throng^  th6  foot ;  another  in 
the  arm,  carried  to  Mr.  Davis,  a 
surgeon  on  Tower-hill ;  and  many 
with  sore   wounds.     A  sailor,   in 
Rood-lane,  received  a  shot  on  the 
,   back  of  the  head  ;  a  corn-meter  in 
the  Minories  wac  wounded:  several 
shots  entered  windows  on  firstfloors. 
It  being  market-day  in  M.irk-lane, 
the  place  was  crowded  withpereojis 
about  their  ordinary  business ;  the 
balls  whistled  alx>ut  their  beads. 

♦ 

THE  ATTOItN*EY  GENERAL's  OPIr 
NION  UPON  ;SIR  FKANCIS  SUfL- 
OETt'S  AR&£ST. 

"  Q«rry.— The  sergeant-at-arm-s 
attending  tlie  hou>e  of  commons 
having  m  the  execution  of  this 
warrant  been  resisted,  and  turned 
out  of  sir  Francis  .Burdett's  pri- 
vate dwelling-house  by  force : 

"  Your  opinion  is  desired,  whe- 
ther in  the  erfecution  of  this  war- 
rant he  will  be  justified  in  breaking 
open  the .  outer  wr  any  inner  door 
of  the  private  dwelling-house  of 
sir   Fr^cis   Burdett^    or  of    any 


other  person  in  whiih  there  is  rea- 
sonable caute  to  suspect  he  is  con^ 
cealed,  for  the  purpose  of  appre- 
hending him.  And  whether  he 
may  talce  to  his  assistance  a  suffi- 
cient civil  or  military  force  for  that 
purpose,  such  force  acting  under 
the  direction  of  a  civil  magistrate. 
And  whether  such  proceedings  will 
be  justifiable,  during  the  night  as 
well  as  in  the  day-time.** 

Opinion. — "  No  instance  is  stated  ' 
to  me,  and  I  presume  that  none  is 
to  be  found,  in  which  the  outef 
dopr  of  a  house  has  been  broken 
open  under  the  speaker's  warrant 
for  th^  purpose  of  apprehending 
the  person  against  whom  such  war- 
rant issued  being  thereid.  I  must, 
therefore,  form  my  opinion  altoge^ 
ther  upon  cases  which  have  arisen 
upon  the  execution  of  writs  or 
warrants  issuing  from  other  courts, 
and  which  seem  to  fall  witliin  the 
same  principle. 

**  I  find  it  laid  down  in  Semayne*s 
case^  5  Co.  91,  that  where  the  king 
is  a  party,  the  sheriflF  may  break 
open  the  defendant's  hous>e,  either  ' 
to  arrest  him  or  to  do  other  execu- 
tion of  the  king's  process ;  if  other- 
wise, he  cannot  enter.     So  if  the  . 
defendant  be  in  the  house  of  an- 
other  man,  the  sheriff  may  do  the- 
same;   but  he   cannot  break  into 
the  house  of  the  defendant  in  the 
execution  of  any  process  at  the  suit 
.of  an  individual.     This  distinction 
proceeds,  as  I  apprehend,  upon  the 

greater  importance  of  enforcing 
le  process  of  the  crqwn  for  the  ' 
public  benefit,  than  thnt  of  indivi- 
duals for  the  support  of  their  pri- 
vate rights.  Reasoning  from  hence, 
I  "should  think  that  die  speaker's 
warrant,  whkh  had  issued  to  ap- 
prehend a  man  under  sentence  ot 
commitment  for  a  breach  or  the 
privileges  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, might  be  eicecuted  in   the 
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same  manner  with  criminal  process 
in  the  name  of  the  king^  inasmuch 
as  those  privileges  were^  given  to 
the  house  of  commons  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public  only ;  and  the 
public    are  interested  in  the  due 
support  of  them» — If  the  act  had 
beendone,  and  I  had  been  asked 
whether  it  could  be  defended,    I 
should  say  that  it  could  :  but  where 
it  is  previously  known  that  the  excr 
icution    of  the'  warrant  will    be 
resisted  by  fo^rce,    and'  if   death 
should  ensue  in  suc}i  conflict,  the 
officer  who  executes  the   warrant" 
would  stand  justified,  or  not,  as  the 
breaking  of  the  house  may  be  held 
kwful  or  unlawful ;  I  feel  myself 
obliged  to  bring  (his  under  his  nOr 
tice,  leaving  him  to  judge  for  him*- 
self  whether  he  will  venture  to  act 
ppon  my  opinion,  which  has  no 
direct  authority  in  point  to  support 
it,  but  rests  upon  reasoning  from 
other,  cases,  which  appear  to  me  to 
fill!-  within    the    same    principle. 
Should  the  officer  resolve  to  bre<|k 
into  the  house  if  it  be  found  ne- 
cessary,  he  must  be  careful,  first,  to 
signify  the  cause  of  his  coming, 
and  make  request  to  opep  the  doors, 
and  not  use  any  force  until  it  ap- 
pears that  those   within  will  not 
comply }  and  he  should  be  assured 
that  the  party  whom  he  seeks  to 
apprehend   is    within    the  hous^. 
For  the  purppse  of  executing  the 
•  Warrant,  he  may  take  with  him  a 
sufficient  fprce  of  such  description 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  renders 
necessary*    If  he  has  reaspn  to  apr 
prebend   a    degree    of  resistance 
which'  can  only  be  expelled  by  ^ 
military .  force,  be  may  take  such 
force  with  him )  \)VLt  in  this  case  it 
Will  be  prudent  to  take  with  him 
also  a  civil  magistrate. 

*'  I  do  not  think  it  adviseable  toi 
execute  the  warrant  in  the  night. 
The  oflicer  shoul4  pncterstandi  that 


when  sir  Francis  Burdett  has  ones 
been  arrested,  if  he  afterwards  ef« 
fects  his  escape  or  is  rescued,  hU 
own  hous^,  or  the  house  ef  any 
other  person  into  which  he  retreats, 
may  be  brolcen  for  the  purpose  of 
retaking  him.  V,  Gib^s.*' 

^*  J^incoln's  Inn,  April  8." 

WILFUL    MURDER, 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  be- 
fore Thomas  Shielton,  esq.  on  the 
body  of  Thomas  Ebrall,  who  was 
killed  in  Mr.  Goodeye's  shop,  Min? 
cing'lane,  on  Monday  the  9tn  inst. 
The  jury  sat  five  hours. 

The  jury  retired  for  about  five 
minutes,  and  brought  in  sf  verdict 
of-7-W  ilful  murder  agaivist  a  soldier 
In  the  rear  of  the  life  guards,  that 
passed  through  Fenchurch-street| 
about  one  o'clock  on  Monday  the 
9th  of  April. 

LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  SIR  TXAN; 
CIS  BURDETT  BY  THE  ^LECTORS 
OF    WESTMINSTER. 

[See  Parliamentary  Pebates,for 
theif  petitions  in  his  behalf.] 

"  Sir,— We  fiominated  ypu  to 
be  our  repiesentative,  without  youf 
knowledge,  and  we  elected  you 
without  your  interference.  We 
were  confident  you  would. perform 
.the  duties  of  a  representative  in 
parliament  with  ability  and  fidelity. 
In  every  respect,  you  have  not 
only  fulfilled  but  exceeded  our  exr 
pectation.  We  derive  the  utmost 
satisfaction  from  haying  pointed  ouf: 
to  the  nation  the  way  to  be  fairly 
represented.  Had  it  been  possible 
that  our  example  cou]d  have  been 
followed,  and  a  proper  representa* 
tion  thereby  produced,  the  scenes 
we  have  lately  witnessed  would 
not  have  disgraced  our  country. 

•«  We  understood  the  nobleness 
of  your  mind,  and  were  confident 
xi^t  yo\i  yro^ld  not  descend  to  bar- 
ter 
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ter  your  trust  for  a  place  under  go* 
▼emmentt  nor  be  the  partisan  or 
leader  of  those  who  support  or  reject 
measures^  just  as  they  happen  to 
be  proposed  on  this  or  on  that  side 
of  the  house. 

**  We  feel  the  indignity  that  has 
been  offered  to  you  ;  but  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find,  when  every 
excuse  is  made  for  public  delin- 
quents, that  xh\i  utmost  rigour  is 
exercised  against  him  wjio  p1ead$ 
for  the  ancient  and  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people. 

••.  You  nobly  stepped  forward  in 
defence  of  a  fellow- subject  unjustly 
imprisoned  ;  and  you  questioned, 
with  great  ability  and  knowledge  of 
the  lawsy  the  warrant  issued  upon 
that  occasion.  The  house  of  conv- 
mons  have  answered  your  argu^ 
nient  by  breakinsp  into  your  house 
with  a  military  force,  seizing  your 
person,  and  conveying  you  by  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  the  Tower. 

•*  Your  distinction  between  pri- 
vilege and  power  remains  unal- 
tered—the  privileges  ofthe*bouseof 
commons  are  for  the  protection,  not 
for  the  destruction,  of  the  people. 

•*  We  have  resolved  to  remon^ 
strate  with  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  outrages  committed  under 
their  order,  and  to  call  upon  them 
%Q  restoie  you  to  your  seat  in  par- 
liament, which  the  present  state  of 
the  country  renders  more  than  ever 
necessary  for  the  furtherance  of 
your  and  our  object — a  reform  of 
the  representation  in  that  house. 

*•  While  so  many  members  are 
collected  together  by  means  *  which 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  de- 
scribe,' we  cannot  but  entertain 
the  greatest  appreljensions  for  the 
remainder  of  our  liberties ;  and 
the  employment  of  a  military  force 
againt  one  of  theii-  own  body,  is 
but  a  sad  presage  of^  what  may  be 
expected  by  those  who^  like  you» 


have  the  courage  to  stand  forward 
in  defence  of  toe  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

**  When  we  reflect  on  your  gene* 
rous  exertions  to  destroy  the  nor- 
rors  of  secret  and  solitary  confine* 
ment— 10^  mitigate  'the  severity  of 
punishment  in  the  army— to  pr^ 
vent  the  cashiering  of  its  officers, 
without  cause  assigned— to  rewcore,  , 
for  the  comfort  of  the  worn-out 
soldier,  the  public  property  con- 
veyed by  .a  job  to  air  individual — to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  bar-' 
rack  system,  the  obvious  effect  of 
which  is  to  separate  the  soldier 
from  the  citizen—- to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  troops— to 
bring  to  light  an  atrocious  act  of 
tyrauAV,  by  which  a  British  «ailor 
was  leu  to  perish  em  a  barren  rock 
-<Kind  above  all,  yovr  unremitted 
exenions  to  obtain  a  fulU  fair,  and 
free  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament— ^when  we  reflect  op  the  ' 
firmness,  the  unshaken  constancy 
which  you  have,  invariably  «hown 
*  in  evil  report  and  good  report,^ 
we  are  eager  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  and  attachment 
to  you  with  which  we  are  impress- 
ed, and  we  axe  convinced  that  those 
sentiments  are  not  only  felt  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  but  by 
every  person  throughout  the  land^ 
who  is  not  interested  in  the  conti- 
nuance of  public  abuses." 

(Signed)  &c, 

LETTER  FROM  SIR  FRANCIS  BUR- 
DETT  TO  HJS  CONSTITUENTS,  THE 
^LECTORS    OF    WESTMINSTER, 

Ift  answer  to  the  letter  address- 
ed tcihim,  and  signed  by  twenty- 
five  inhabitant  householders,  elec- 
tors of  Westminster,  in. the  name 
of  the  meeting  held  in  Palace- 
yard  on  the  I7th  insr. ;  and 
which  was  presented  to  sir  Francis 
Burdett  by  the  high  bailifiT,  pur- 
(D  4;  suai.r 
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stiant  to  the  unaniilrious  resolu- 

•  •   tions  of  that  meeting. 

^^To'urry  jlpril  20,  1810. 

**  Sir  Francis  Burdctt  presents 
his  respectful  cdmpliments  to  the 
high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  and 
transmits  to  him  his  ans^-«r  to  the 
ktter  of  the  electors  of  that  city, 
wbieh  he  did  him '  the  honour  to 
present  to  him  this  morning,  . 

"  Arthur  Morris,  esq.  high  bai- 
liff for  the  city  and  liberties 
of  Westminster." 

**  Gentlemen, — If  any  thing 
could  increase  or  confirm  the  con- 
stant- resolution  of  my  life,  never 

•  to  betray  the  confidence  you  have 
placed  in  me,  it  is  the  kindness  and 
affection  which  your  letter  of  the 
17th  inst.  testifies  to  me,  and  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  your  con- 
duct  at  the  late  meeting. 

"  A  scrupulous  adherence  to  the: 
common  law  of  this  land,  and  the 
vrise  provisions  of  the  ancient  sta- 
tutes declaratory  of ,  that  law, 
which  together  form  what  I  un- 
derstand.by  the  constitution,  raised 
our  (Country  to  an  unexampled 
height  of  happiness  and  prosperity; 
and  in  an  exact  propo)  tion  to  tiic 
invasion  and  neglect  of  theni  has 
the  country  declined. 
'  "  In  defence,  of  these  laws  and 
this  constitution,  I  smile  at  any  pri- 
vation to  which,  personally,  I  may 
be  s\ibjectfed,  thinking,  as  I  do,  that 
life  cannot  so  well  and  so  happily, 
because  it  cannot  be  so  honourably 
and  usefully,  expended,  as  in  de- 
fence of  this  our  best  inheritance, 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  good 
old  cause  for  which  Hampden  died 
in  the  field,  and  Sidney  and  Russell 
pn  the  scaffold. 

«'  Laws, to  be  entitled  to  respect 
and  willing  obedience,  must  be 
pure — ^must  come  from  a  pure 
^ourcer- that  is,  from  common  con- 


sent ;  and  through  an  nneomspt 
channel — that  is,  -a  house  of  com- 
mons freely  elected'by  the  people, 
Moreover,  they  who  pay  the  rec- 
koning ought  to  examine  and  con- 
trol the  account ;  and  the  only 
control  the  people  can  have,  is  by 
a  fair  representation  in  parliament. 
The  necessity  of  obtaining  this 
check  by  constitutional  reform  is 
now  acki^owledged  by  all,  except 
^ose  who,  contrary  to  law,  have 
possessed  themselves  of  a  property 
in  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom 
this  land,  this  England — 


othis  dear,  dear  land. 


pear    for    her    reputation  through  the 

world, 
Is  now  leas'd  out 

Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  ^arm ; 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant 

•ea» 
Whose  rocky  shore  beau  back  the  envi- 

ous  surge 
Of  watery  Neptuzie,  is  now  bound  in  wiiH 

shame, 
With  inky  bloti  and  rotten  parchment 

bonds.* 

<'  From  this  foul  and  traitorous 
traffic  our  boroughr monger  sove- 
reigns  derive  an  immense  revenue, 
cruelly  wrung  from  the  hard  hand 
of  honest  labour.  I  do  however 
now  entertain  an  ardent  hope,  that 
this  degraded  and  degrading  syr 
stem,  to  which  all  our  difficulties, 
grievances  and  dai^gers  are  owingt 
will  at  length  give  way  to  the  mo- 
derate but  determined  perseverance 
of  a  whole  united  peoplew 

"  Magna  Charta  and  the  old 
law  of  the  land  will  tlicn  resume 
their  empire — freedom  will  revive, 
r-r-the  caterpillars  of  the  state,  coil- 
ing themselves  up  in  their  own  na- 
turally narrow  sphere,  will  fall  off, 
and  perish — property  and  political 
power,  which  the  law  never  sepa- 
rates, will  be  re-unkedp-thp  king 
replaced  in  the  liappy  and  dignified 
sUtion  allotted  hun  bythc  consti- 
tution-* 
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tudon — the  people  relieved  from 
the  bitterest  of  ill  curses,  the  c\irse 
of  Canaan — that  oi  being  the  ser- 
vants of  servants — and  restored  to 
their  just  and  indisputable  rights. 

"  To  effect  these  great,  impor- 
tantf  and  necessary  purposes,  no 
exertions  of  mine  shall  ever  be 
wanting  ;--!.-without  their  attain- 
fnent,  no  efforts  of  mine  can  avail. 
The  people  of  England  must  speak 
out — ^they  must  do  more — chey 
must  act;  and  if,  following  the 
example  of  the  electors  of  Westmin- 
ster, they  do  act,  in  a  firm  and  re- 
gular manner,upon  a  concerted  plan 
—ever  keeping  the  law  and  consti- 
tution in  view-r-thcy  must  finally 
succeed  in  recovering  that  to  which 
they  are  legally  entitled-t-the  ap- 
pointment of  their  own  guardians 


himself  minister  of   England    to 
prince  Ferdinand,  in  his  pretended 
quality  of  king  of  Spain.     This  i&« 
dividual  having  been  brought  toray 
office,  I  transmit  to  your  majesty, 
1  st,The  letter  of  M.  Berthemy,  an- 
nouncing the  arrest  and  forwarding 
of  KoUi ;  2,  A  copy  of  aletter  from 
prince  Ferdinand  to  the  sieur  Ber- 
themy, relative  tp  the  arrival  of 
Kolli ;  3,  A  copy  of  Kolli's  exami- 
nation ;  4,  £,  and  6,  Copies  of  three 
letters,    of  which   Kolli   was   the 
bearer.    Two  of  these  letters  are 
addressed  by  king  George  to  prince  ^ 
Ferdinand ;  one  of  them  is  inLatin^ 
Nos.  7  and  8  are  copies  of  a  letter 
from  M.  Berthemy,  and  one  from 
prince  Ferdinand. 
,    "  I  have  committed  Kolli  to .  safe 
custody.  -  He  is  a  close  prisoner  in 


and  trustees'  for  the  protection  of    the  castle  of  Vincennes,  and  I  wait 
their    own  liberty  and    property,     the  orders  of  your  majesty  upon 


They  must  either  do  tliis,  or  "they 
must  inevitably  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
one  or  the  otlier  of  the  most  con- 
temptible factions   that   ever   dis- 
graced  this  ,or  aily  dther  country, 
"  The  question  .is  now  at  issue  ; 
it  must  now  be  ultimately  deter? 
mined,  whether  we  are  henceforth 
,to  be  slaves  or  be  free.     Hold  to 
the  laws — this  great  country  may 
recover  ;-r— forsaKe    them-rr^and    it 
"will  certainly  perish; 

"  I  am,  gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
5*  Francis  Burdett. 
*^  To  the  electors  of  Westminster." 

llEPORi"  OF    THE  MINISTER    OF    GE- 
NERAL  POLICE  TO  THE   EMPEROR. 

f*  Paris,  April  27- 
**  I  informed  your  majesty  that 
the  sieur  Berthemy,  officer  of  the 
staff  attached  to  prince  Ferdi- 
pand,  and  commandant  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Valancay,  had  acquainted 
me  with  the  introduction  into  tiiat 


this  affair.  The  diamonds  and 
other  effects  of  which  this  indivt^ 
diial  was  the  bearer,  are  deposited 
at  the  office  of  general  police. 

(Signed)  "FoucnE.'* 
No.  I. — Copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  senator,  the  minister  of 
general  police,^ by  M.  Berthemy, 
announcing-  Kolli's  arrest,  and 
his  being  forwarded  to  Paris. 

•*  Valancay y  April  6. 
<«  Monseigneur,— 1  have  the  ho- 
nour to  inform  yoflr  excellency,  by 
a  courier  extraordinary, '  of  the 
event  which  has  just  taken  place  at 
Valancay. 

"M.  D'Amezaga,  intendant 
of  the  housciiold  of  the  Spanish 
princes,  came  to  apprise  me,  on  the 
part  of  his  lijghncss  prince  Ferdi- 
nand, that  an  Eugliih  emissary  had 
introduced  himself  into  the  castle. 
I instHU.ly  repiired  to  the  prince's 
apartments,  and  found  him  in  a 
state  o{'  great  emotion. 

**  *The  English/  said  he,  address- 
frastie  of  a  b^ron  de  Kol}i,  calling    himself  to  me,  'have  done  much 
/  injury 
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injury  to  the  Spanish  nation.  They. 
.  continue  to  cause  blood  to  be  shed 
in  my  name*  The  English  mtni- 
sterst  deceived  by  the  false  idea,  that 
I  am  detained'  here  by  force,  have 
proposed  to  me  means  of  escape. 
They  havesent  to  me  an  individual, 
who,  under  the  pretext  of  selling 
some  objects  of  art,  engaged  to  de*- 
liver  to  me  a  message  irom  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  England.' 

**  I  speedily  discovered  and  ar« 
rested  this  emissary,  who  stated 
himself  to  be  the  baron  de  KoUi, 
an  Irishman,  apd  minister  from  his 
majesty  ^e  king  of  England  to 
prince  Ferdinana.  I  forward  him 
post  to  -your  excellency,  with  the 
pretty  ^numerous  papers  of  which 
tie  was  the  bearer.  The  examina- 
tion to  which  you  "will  subject- him, 
I  have  no  doubt,  must  disclose  all 
the  details  of  his  plans,  and  the  ac- 
complices  he  may  have  had.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  preliniinary  inqui- 
ries which  I  have  made  here,  I  am 
^  induced  to  think  that  he  has  come 
alone,  and  that  he  is  totally  unac- 
quainted in  this  place. 

^'  I  think  it  my  duty,  sir,  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  repeat 
to  your  excellency  what  I  have 
already  had  the  honour  to  commu- 
nicate to  you.  Prince  Ferdinand 
isanimated  witlithe  best  disposition; 
he  is  profoundly  impressed  with  tlie 
opinion  that  his  majesty  the  empe- 
ror is  his  only  support  and  his  best 
protector.  A  profound  sense  of 
rratitude,  the  wish  and  hope  of 
being  declared  the  adopted  son  of 
his  majesty  die  emperor — ^such  aie 
the  sentiments  which  611  the  heart 
of  his  highness;  and  under  such 
circumstances*  it  was, — and  at  the 
time  when  the  prince  had  assembled 
every  person  of  distinction  in  the 
province,  at  the  castle  of  Valanciiy, 
to  participate  in  the  brilliant  enrer- 
tainmehts  which  he  gave  in  celebra- 


tion of  their  majesties'  marriage,-^ 
that  the  baron  de  Kolli  came  to  de-  ^ 
liver  his  wicked  and  ridiculous  mes. 
sages.  Assuredlynothin^couldhave 
been  more  easily  anticipated  than 
tlie  reception  he  has  experienced'. 

"  I  request  that  your  excellency 
will  transmit  to  me  a  detailed  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt  of  the 
various  articles  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed to  you. 

« I  have  the  honour  to  be,.&c." 
(Signed)         *«  Berthemy.*' 

No.  II. — Copy  of  a  let|er  from 

prince  Ferdinand  to  M.  Berthe* 

,     my,  governor  of  the  castle  of  Va- 

lancay,  dated  April  6,  apprising 

him  of  the  conduct  of  Kolli. 

"  Sir,  An  unknown  person  having 
introduced  himself  into  this  place, 
under  the  pretence  of  working  in 
the  turnery  line,  has  subsequently 
ventured  to. ihake  to  M.  D'Ame- 
zaga,  our  first  equerry  and  intend- 
ant,  die  proposition  of  carrying  me 
off  from  Valancay,  of  delivering  to 
me  some  letters  which  he  had,  and 
in  short  of  bringing  to  its  issue  the 
project  and  plan  oi  this  horrid  en« 
ter  prise. 

"  Our  honour,  our  repose,  the 
good  opinion  due  to  our  principles, 
all  would  have  been  singularly 
compromised,  had  not  M.  D'Ame- 
zaea  been  at  the  head  of  our  house- 
hold, and  had  he  not  on  this  perilous 
occasion  given  a  fresh  proof  of  his 
fidelity  and  his  inviolable  attach- 
ment, both  to  his  majesty  the  empe- 
ror and  king  and  to  me.  This 
officer,  whose  first  step  was  to  in- 
form you  at  the  very  instant  of  the 
enterprise  in  question,  apprised  me 
of  it  immediately  after. 

*'  I  am  anxious,  sir,  to  inform 
you,  personally,  that  I  am  unac? 
quainted  with  this  aflkir,  ^nd  to  take- 
thi^  occasion  of  again  manifesdn^ 
my  sentiments  of  ini^iolable  fiddi- 
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^  towards  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
and  the  horror  which  I  feel  at  this 
infernal  project,  of  which  I  wish  the 
authors  and  abettors  to  meet  with 
condigt)  punishment.  Accept,  sir, 
the  sentiinents -and  esteem  of  your 
fiffectionate 
(Signed)  ^'Princb  Ferdinand. 

**  P.  S.  I  request  that  yxm  will 
pome  to  M.  D'Amezaga'9  at  half* 
past  three  o-'clock.*' 

^o.  III. — Copy  of  Kolli's  examinav 
tionat  the  office  of  genial  police. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  IS  10,  was 
jbrought  to  the  ministry  of  general 
police,  an  individual  arrested  at 
Valancay  on  the  6th,  who  was  in- 
terrogated as  folloiys  :-?- 

Q.  What  are  your  name,  suri^ 
name,  age,  place*  of  nativity,  pro- 
fession, and  domicile  ? — ^A,  Charles 
JLeopold,  baron  de  KoUi,  a^ed  32 
years,  borp  in  Ireland,  minister 
'  from  his  majesty  king  George  III, 
to  the  prince  of  tiie  ^sturtas,  Fer- 
dinand VI  J. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  apply  in 
Ltondon  to  propose,  and  to  procure 
the  acceptance,  of  the  project  which 
has  brought  you  to  France ?»— A, 
To  his  royal  highness  tlie  duke  of 
Kent,  who  mentioned  it  to  his  fa- 
ther the  king.  The  affair  was  af- 
terwards conducted  by  the  mar- 
quis Wellesley. 

Q.  What  were  the  means  put  at 
your  disposal  for  executing  this  en- 
terprise ?-*- A.  There  wcic  deliver- 
ed to. me— I.  A  letter  pf  creience 
to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  my  per- 
son and  my  mission  to  prince  Fer- 
dinand. 2.  Two  letters  from  the 
king  of  England  to  the  prince, 
which  have  been  found  among  my 
papers.  3.  Forged  passports, 
routes,  orders  frt)ra  the  ministers  of 
jnarine  and  war,  stamps,  seals,  sig- 
natures, of  tlie  office*^  in  the  depart- 
ffifut  of  the  secretary  of  state,  all 


of  them  seized  at  the  time  I  was 
arrested,  and  which  I  carried  with 
me,  to  convince  the  prmce  of  the 
means  I  had.  4.  As  to  the  funds 
requisite  for  the  undertaking,  I  had 
about  200,000  francs,  and  eventual- 
ly  ari  unlimited  credit  on  the  house 
of  Maensoff  and  Clanoy,  of  Lon<- ' 
don.  Finally,  the  vessels  that  were 
necessary,  viz.  the  Incomparable  of 
74  guns,  the  Dedaigneuse  of  50 
guns,  the  Piquante  galliot,  and  a 
brig.  This  squadron,  which  is 
victualled  for  five  months,  waits  for 
my  return  on  the  coast  of  Quiberon. 
Thus  provided,  after  taking  leave 
of  the  king  and  his  minister  on  the' 
.24<th  of  January,  I  left  London  on 
the  26th,  for  Plymouth,  with  com* 
modore  Cockburn,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  squadron  was  cop- 
fidedy  M.  Albert  de  St.  Bonnel,  to 
whom  I  communicated  my  plan, 
remained  in  London  to  receive  the 
passports,  itineraries,  stamps,  seals, 
Sec,  that  were  ordered.  The  depar- 
ture of  M.  de  St.  Donnel  was  de- 
layed by  the  indisposition  of  mar- 
quis Wellesley  ;  he  did  not  join  me 
before  the  end  of  February,  and  we 
sailed  some  days  after,  i  landed 
at  Quiberon  on  the  9th  of  March. 

Q.  What  precautions  did  yott 
ad^pt  on  your  landing  to  conceal 
the  documents  explaining  the  ob- 
ject of  your  journey  ?— A.  I  put  the 
letter  of  credence  I  mentioned  in 
iijy  cane.  The  two  letters  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  England  were . 
concf'aled  in  the  lining  of  my  coat;^ 
part  of  tiie  diamonds  were  sewed 
up  in  the  collar  of  my  sUrtout  and 
the  waistband  of  my  small-clothes. 
M.  de  St.  Bonnel  had  the  remriin* 
der,  which  he  secreted  in  the  same 
way,  and  in  his  cravat. 

Q.  Before  your  departure  from 
France  for  England,  had  ypu  es- 
tablished any  comuiunication  witb 
-Valancay? — ^A.  None. 

Q,  Where  did  you  go  after  >  •^u 
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knded  ? — A.  To  Paris.  I  trarel- 
led  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  iti- 
neraries, which  was ^ given  me  in 
England,  and  which  I  filled  up. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  long  at  Pa- 
ris  ? — A.  I  was  employed  in  selling 
the  diamonds  which  marquis  Wel- 
lesley  gave  me.  I  bought  a.  horse 
-and  cabriolet  from  M.  de  Couvert, 
'  wh6  resides  at  the  hptel  d'Angle- 
teiTe,  in  the  street  Filles  de  St. 
Thomas.  M.  de  St.  Bonnel  pur- 
chased two  horses  for  persons  whose 
names  I  do  not  recollect.  He  was 
to  buy  one  from  Franconia,  after  I 
set  out  for  Valancay,  and  another 
from  the  princess  of  Carignan. 

Q.  How  did  you  gain  admit- 
tance into  the  castle  of  Valancay  ? — 
A.  Under  pretence  of  having  some 
curieus  articles  to  sell.     I  was  in 
hopes  to  have  beeii  able  by  these 
means  to  deliver  to  the  prince  the 
letters  with  which  I  was.  intrusted, 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  my  plan, 
and  to  obtain  his  consent.     I  could 
only  communicate  with  the  prince 
'  Don  Antonio  and  die  intendant. 
Prince  Ferdii)and  refused  cither  to 
hear  or  see  me.     Indeed,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  strange 
manner  in  which  my  proposals  were 
received,  that  he  sent  information 
to  the  governor  of  the  castle,  in  con- 
•  sequence  of  which  I  was  arrested. 
-    Q.  What '  means  had   you  pre- 
pared to  convey  prince  Ferdinand 
to  the  coast,  in  case  he  consented  to 
accompany  you? — A.  The  object 
of  my  first  journey  to  Valancay  was 
to  impart  my  plan  to  the  prince  ; 
and  in  case  he .  agreed  to  it,  to  fix 
with  him  a  time  when  I  should  re- 
•    turn  to  take  him  up.     Afterwards 
I   would  have   proceeded   to   the 
coast,  to  apprize  the  commander'  of 
my  squadron  of  the  day  appointed, 
I  would  then  have  returned  to  Pa- 
ris, to    procure  men  and    horses 
necessary  for  the  relays  on  the  road. 


On  the  evening  of  the  day  appoint- 
ed the  prince  would  have  left  his 
apartment,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
relays  we  would  have  proceeded  to 
a  great  distance  from  Valancay  be- 
fore he  was  missed. 

Q.  Whither  did  you  intend  f 
carry  the  prince  after  you  got  on 
board  ? — A.  It  was  marquis  Wel- 
lesley's  intention  to  send  him  to 
Spain.  The  duke  of  Kent  was  for 
sending  him  to  Gibraltar.  But  this 
plan  disgusted  me ;  it  was  in  fact 
sending  nim  to  prison.  I  intended 
to  propose  to  him  to  make  his  own 
choice,  and  to  carry  him  wherever 
he  pleaicd,  for  I  wjis  informed  that 
captain  Cockburn  had  orders  to 
obey  my  directions. 

Q.  Who  are  the  persons  you  in- 
tended to  employ  ? — A.  M.  St.  Bon- 
nel was  die  only  person  acquainted 
with  my  design.  I  did  not  intend 
to  look  out  for  any  one  to  assist  me 
in  executing  it,  until  1  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  prince's  determi- 
nation, I  should  have  employed 
but  few  persons. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
nfci;;hbourhood  of  Valancay  and  the 
country  you  were  to  pass  through^  - 
A.  Not  in  the  least ;  but  I  purchas- 
ed some  excellent  maps  at  Paris  on 
ray  arrival,  which  would  have  af- 
forded me  ample  information. 

Q.  What  was  your  reason  for 
forming  such  a  design  ?•»— A.  It  ap» 
peared  to  me  an  honourable  one. 

Q.  Do  YOU  know  this  parcel  ?— 
A.  1  do.  It  contains  the  docu- 
ments, stamps,  seals,  and  other 
things  I  have  mentioned,  and  which 
were  found  upon  me  when  1  was 
taken  up.        (Signed)  "Kolli.*' 

No.  IV.— Is  a  letter  from  Charles 
IV.  addressed  to  the  kmg  of  Eng- 
land, in  1802,  announcing  the 
marriage  of  the  prince  of  Astu- 
rias.     It  was*givcn  to  Kolli,with 
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a  marginal  note  by  the  nia^quis 
l^eUesley,  to  be  used  as  a  creden- 
tial to  prince  Ferdinand.  On  the 
back  of  lliis  letter  the  following 
was  written,  in  the  hand  of  mar-  , 
quis  Welles] ey : — 
"  The  secretary  of  ^tate  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  declares,  that  this 
letter  is  die  same  that  his  catholic 
majesty  Charles  IV.  addressed  to 
his  Britannic  majesty,  on  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  princfe  of 
Asturias,  actually  king   Ferdinand 
VII-     This  authentic  document  is 
confided  to  the  person  who  will 
have  the  honour  of  laying  it  before 
his  catholic  majesty  Ferdinand  VI  I. 
^o  verify  his  mission. 

"  Wellesley. 

«  Downing-street,  Feb.  29,  1810." 

No.  V. — Letter  from  king  George 
III.  signed  in  his  proper  hand,  to 
prince  Ferdinand,  intrusted  to 
Kolli. 

*    «*  Sir,  my  brother, — I  have  long 
■wished  for  an  opportunity  to  trans- 
mit to  your  majesty  a  letter  signed 
rn  my  proper  hand,  expressing  the 
lively  interest  and  profound  regret 
1  have  felt  since  your  majesty  has 
been  removed  from  your  kingdom. 
Notwithstanding  the  violence  and 
cruelty  with  which  the  usurper  of 
the  throne  of  Spain  over^'nelms 
the  Spanish  nation,  it  must  prove  a 
great  consolatioA  to  your  majesty, 
to  learn  that  your  people  preserve 
their  loyalty  and   attachment    to 
the  person  of  their  lawful  king,  and' 
that  Spain  makes  continual  eflForts 
tO'Uphdld   your  majesty's  rights, 
and  to  re-establish  the  independence 
of  the  monarchy.    The  resources 
of  my  kingdom,  my  fleets  and  ar- 
mies^   shall  be  employed  to  assist 
your  majesty's  subjects  in  this  great 
cause,  and  my  ally  the  prince  re- 

§ent  of  Portugal  has  also  contri- 
uted  to  it  with  all  the  zeal  and 
persereraace  of  a  faitliful  friend. 


'*  To  your  majesty's  faithful  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  your  allies,  your 
presence  only*  is  wanting  in  Spain, 
where  it  would  inspire  a  new  ener* 

"  I  tliereforeintreat  your  majesty 
with  all  the  frankness  of  the  alliance 
and  friendship  which  bind  me  to 
your  majesty's  intereits,  to  consider 
of  the  Tnost  prudent  and  efiectual 
means  of  escaping  from  the  indig- 
nities you  experience,  and  of  show- 
ing yourself  amortg  a  people  who 
are  unanimous  in  their  wishes  for 
your  majesty's  happiness  and  glory.  ' 

«*  I  annex  to  this  letter  a  copy  of 
tlie  credentials  which  my  minister 
in  Spain  is  to  present  to  the  central 
junta,  tliat  governs  there  in  the 
name  and  by  the  ^authority  of  your 
majesty. 

"  I  entreat  your  majesty  to  test 
assured  of  my  sincere  friendship, 
and  of  the  truQ   attachment  with 
which  I  am,  sir,  my  brother, 
"Your  worthy  brother, 
(Signed)     "George  R. 
(Countersigned)  "Wellesley." 
At  the  queen's  palace, 
London,  Jan.  31,  1810. 

No.  VI. — Is  a  letter  from  George 
III.  to  prince  Ferdinand,  being  a 
copy  of  the  .full  powers  granted  to  - 
Henry  Wellesley. 

No.  VII. — This  is  a  letter  from 
M.  de  Berthemy,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  festivities  at  the  castle  of 
Valancay,  on  the  1st  of  April,  fti 
honour  of  the  emperor's  marriage ; 
upon  which  o(icasion  the  Spanish 
princes  are  represented  as  having 
studiously  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  their  joy  at  tHe 
event.     They  attended  the  chapel 
at  the  castle,  and  at  the  concluslo^i ' 
of  the  Te  Deum,  prince  Ferdinand 
was  the  first  to  exclaim  "  Long  li^e 
the  emperor! — long  live  the  em- 
press !''    The  toasts  after  dinner 
were }  by  prince  Ferdinand,  *'  Our 
august    sovereigns.  Napoleon  the 
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Greaty  and  Maria  Louisa  his  angpst 
spouse." — Byprince  Charles, «  The 
two  imperial  and  royal  faiDilies  of 
France  and  Austria.**— By  prince 
Anthony,  "The  happy  union  of 
Napoleon  the  Great  and  Maria  Lou- 
isa."— M.  D'Amezaga»  at  the  table 
of  the  officers  of  their  household, 

fave,  ***  Napoleon  tlie  Great,  atid 
laria  Louisa  the  glory  and  de- 
light of  France  and  Germany ;  may 
divine  Providence  grant  them  a  long 
and  happy  life!"  The  castle  and 
park  were  illuminated  in  the  even- 
ing with  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  lamps. 

No.  VIIl.— Copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  M. '  Berthemy,  by 
prince  Ferdinand,  acquainting 
him  with  his  wish  to,  become  the 
adopted  son  of  his  majesty. 

**  Valancay^  Aprils, 
**  Being  desirous  of  having  some 
^conversation  with  you  upon  various 
matters  which  have  long  occupied 
toy  attention,  I  request  that  you 
^tU  coYne  toM.  D'Amezaea's,  our 
first  equerry,  at  three  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  This  individual,  ezclu- 
Jively,  enjoys  our  Entire  confidence, 
which  he  has  for  a  great  length  of 
dme  justly  merited  from  his  excel- 
lent conduct  in  all  respects,  and  the 
j)erfect  knowledge  he  possesses  of 
our  affairs,  which  he  nas  always 
directed  to  our  great  satisfaction 
aad  to  our  advantage. 

^  M.  D'Amezagay  who  has  on 
any  part  had  the  honour  of  convers- 
ifig  with  you  upon  the  matters 
above  alluded  to,  and  other  affairs 
which  concern  us,  tells  me  that  you 
are  already  acquainted  with  them. 
Our  convetsation,  sir,  will  conse- 
quently be  short,  and  will  not  in- 
terfere with  your  own  affairs. 

<*  That  which  at  present  occu- 
.pies  my  attention  is  to  me  an  object 
pf  the  greatest  i^iterest.  My  first 
%iib  it  to  become  the  adopted  son 


of  his  majesty  ^e  emperor,  oar 
august  sovereign.  '  I  conceive  my- 
self to  be  worthy  of  this  adoption, 
which  would  truly  constitute  the 
happiness  of  my  life,  as  well  from 
my  perfect  love  and  attachment  t0 
the  sacred  person  of  his  majesty,  as 
by  my  submission  and  entire  obe- 
dience to  his  intentions  and  desires^ 
I  am',  moreover,  extremely  anxious 
to-  leave  Valauray,  because  this 
residence,  which  has  nothing  aboat 
it  but  what  is  unpleasant  to  us,  is 
not  in  any  respect  suitable  for  us. 
I  feel  a  pleasure  in  confiding  In  that 
magnantmiiy  of  conduct,  and  that 
generous  beneficence  which  distin- 
guish his  imperial  and  royal  majes- 
ty, and  in  believing  that  my  roost 
ardent  wishes  will  soon  b^  ^com- 
plished.  ,  "  Accept,  &c, 

(Signed)         «*  Feroinahd.*' 

MAY.      ' 

I.  The  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century  from  the  foundation 
of  St.  Paul's  School  was  this  day 
celebrated  at  Freemasons'^Hall,  bf 
the  gentlemen  who  received  their 
education  in  that  respectable  semi- 
naryt  The  lord,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, sir  Philip  Francis«  K.  B.  the 
rev.  Dr.  Roberts,  the  high  master, 
and  many  others,  equally  the  orna- 
ments of.  that  excellent  foundation 
and  of  society,  whom  the  comme- 
moration of  this  event  had  attracted 
even  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country^  graced  the  social  board. 
After  dinner,  Non  nMs^  DomMit 
and  many  excellent  songs  were 
sung.  The  pious  memory  of  the 
revered  founder  was  gratefuUv  re- 
collected ;  an4  the  healths  or  the 
Bishop,  sir  Philip  Francis,  themas^ 
ters  or  the  school,  the  school-war- 
den of  the  Mercers*,  coaipanyt  Ac. 
were  given,  and  greeted  witH  en- 
thusiasm. Sir  Phuip  Francis  took 
the  occasion  which  tne  good  wishes 
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tyf  his  schoolfellows  presented,  to 
expatiate,  in  an  animated  speech^ 
on  the  merits  of  that  tfn\j  excellent 
man  dean  Colet,  and  the  happy 
•consequences  which,  in  an  age  of 
ip^noraifce  and  superstition,  his  en- 
lightened and  penetrating  ifiind, 
and  his  liberal  bounty,  had  pro- 
duced, by  the  encouragement  and 
dissemination  of  useful  Itaming ; 
and  passed  a  just  encomium  on  the 
attention  which  the  Mercers*  Com- 
pany, the  trustees  of  the  'school, 
had  always  pnid  to  its  interests. 

A  Paris  paper  of  tlie  7th  inst. 
contained  the  follgwing  iJwia/wj  Con- 
tuhum: — "  Art.  1.  All  the  countries 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  from.  t:he  limits  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  Roer  and  Lower 
Meuse,  following  the  Thalweg  of 
the  Rhine  to  the  sea,  are  united  to 
the  French  empire,  and  form  an  in- 
tegral part.— 2.  The  countries  si- 
tuated between  the  course  of  tlie 
Waal,the  river Dogne,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  the'departmcnt  of  theNettes, 
the  Lower  Meuseand  theRoer,shall 
form  a  department,  under  the  name 
of  The  Department  of  the  Mouths 
of  the  Rhine.  Bois-le-Duc  shall 
be  the  chief  city. — 3.  The  coun- 
tries situated  at  the  west  of  the 
I>ogne,  with  the  isles  of  Schowen, 
Xholen,  North  and  South  Beveland, 
and  Walcheren,  shall  be  united  to 
the  department  of  the  Two  Nettes. 
— t.  The  department  of  The  Mouths 
of  the  Rhine  shall  have  two  depu- 
ties to  the  legislative  body. — The 
department  of  the- Two  Nettes, 
which  has  three,  shall  have  ^y^* 
(Signed) 
**  Napoleon. — Cambacbres," 

mtbting  of  the  livery  of 

LONDON. 

4.  In  pursuance  of  a  requi- 
tition»  signed'  by  a  number  of  li- 
▼erjmen»    a   cenunon:    hall   was 


held,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  conduct  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  the  recent  imprison-^ 
ment  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones  and  sir 
Francis  Burdett.  When  the  re- 
quisition had  been  read,  the  lord 
mayor  came  forward,  and  recom- 
mended an  impartial  hearing  to 
every  person.  Mr.  Favell  then 
rose  to  submit  some  resolutions  for 
their  adoption.  He  said.  The  me)» 
■v^'hose  extraordinary  conduct  they 
were  now  to  consider,  boasted  of 
their  moderation,  and  said,  if  they 
wanted  reform,  they  must  be  more 
moderate  ;  but  surely  the  most  mo- 
derate men  in  th6  country  lyould 
not  have  put  a  warrant  in  tbrce  by 
military  power,  which  could  have 
been  executed  by  the  civil  power: 
An  instance  of  their  moderation 
was,  the  shutting  their  doors  when 
inquiring  into  their  own  actions  i 
but  the  moderator  received  the 
sense  of  the  county  6f  Cambridge 
on  hrs  conduct ;  yet,  although  dis- 
missed  with  disgrace  by  his  consti- 
tuents, he  has  b^en  admitted  into 
the. cabinet  of  his  majesty,  amj, 
raised  to  offices  of  great  trust  and 
pecuniary  emolument.— (ZrOif^^i^ 
plause. ) — The  present  subject  which 
they  were  to  discuss,  he  could  as- 
sure them,  was  much  more,  interest- 
ing than  the  case  of  general  war- 
rants, inasmuch  as  ;the  mere  search 
for  papers  is  exceeded  hy  actual 
imprisonment.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  the  house  of 
lords  resolved  on  an  address  to 
queen  Anne,  that  no  person  can  be 
imprisoned  contrary  to  law,  with- 
out losing  his  title  to  being  a  free- 
man. If  the  honourable  house 
should  imprison  one  half  of  the 
people  of  England,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  it  to  convince  the: 
other  half  of  tiie  people  that  tliey 
had  a  right  to  do  ^,'^{Loud  af^- 
fiausem)'-^\i  he  was  to  declare  hif- 
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opinion^  as  a  juryman,  who  were 
xhfi  worst  enemies  of  this  country, 
he  would  say — [The present  minister^! 
exclaimed  several  voices  )-rthose  men 
who  ^ere  enemies  to  reform,  and 
friends  to  corruption.     About  forty 

<  years  back,  colonel  Barre  said,  in 
that  honourable  house,  "  since  he 
had  die  honour,  (he  should  say,  the 
dishonour) — {^pplaiue)  to  sit  in  that 
house,  he  had  been  witness  ^to  the 
.most  dreadful  acts.  What  did  thev 
me^n  by  extirpating  all  honour  and 
virtue  ?  Did  they  mean  to  make 
all  meii  like  themselves  ?  Did  they 
think  they  could  reduce  all  good 
men  to  Uieir  own  level  ?  Did  they 
think  that  a  vote  would  settle  it  ? 
No ; — for  all  men  knew  by  what 

,  means  they  obtained  tliat.** — Mr, 
Favell  then  proposed  the  following 
resolutions.  i 

'      1,  «*  Resolved,  That  the  livery 

■  of  Lomdon,  impressed  with  tlie 
deepest  sentiments  of  ularm,  regret, 
and  indignation,  :\t  die  late  extra- 
ordinary and  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  of  commons, 
u?rhich  Dv  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  two  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, have,  >is  they  conceive,  super- 
seded the  laws  of  the  land,  and  set 
Qp  in  their  stead,  under  the  claim  of 
privilege^  an  undefined,  capricious, 
and  arbitray  power — feel  them- 
selves irresistibly  called  upon  to 
express,  at  a  crisis  so  new,  so  ardu- 
ous, and  so  fatal  to  their  rights  and 
liberties,  their  unqualified  reproba- 
tion of  measures  equally  subversive 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, derogatory  to  the  real  inter- 
ests and  dignity  of  the  bouse  of 
•  commoiu,  an^  injurious  to  the  Jio* 
aour,  glory,  and  happiness  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  people  of  these 
realms,  , 

2. "  Resolved,  That  it  appears  to 
us,  that;  tlie*  commons  house  of  par- 
liaxnent,  iir  committing  to  prisoa 


Mr.  John  Gale  Jones,  and  in  break- 
ing open  the  house  of,  and  also  in 
committing  to  prison,  one  of  their 
members,  sir  Francis  Burdett, 
hart.  >  for  alleged  iibels  upon  them- 
selves, (oflFences  which,  if  esta- 
blished, were  provided  against  by 
the  laws  of  the  country ),  have  heen 
at  once  accusers,  legislators,  judsres, 
jurors,  and  executioners  in  their 
own  cause,  sheltering  themselves 
under  the  pretence  of  privilege,  aad 
exercising  a  partial  and;Bummar]r 
jurisdiction,  without  redress  or  ap- 
peal. 

3.  *'  Resolved,  That  the  whole 
system  of  British  jurisprudence  h«ft 
been  thus  shaken  to  its  foundation, 
and  a  disoretionarypow.er  assumed 
over  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as 
declared  and  established  by  the 
great  charter,  repeated  and  coniirm- 
ed  by  die  petition  of  right,  and  the 
bill  of  rights,  and  recognised,  en- 
forced, and  illustiated  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  statutes. 
-  4.  «*  Resolved,  .That  it  has  been 
idly  and  vainly  enacted  and  re-eo- 
acted,  *  That  no  freeman  may  be 
taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  dis- 
seised of  his  freehold  or  liberdes,  or 
be  out-lawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any 
manner  destroyed,  but  by  the.law- 
ful  judgement  of  his  peers,  or  of 
the  law  of  the  land,'  if  the  house 
of  commons,  which  is  itself  but  a 
single  branch  of  the  legislature,  do» 
to  use  the  language  of  the  bill  of 
rights  against  the  detestable  tyran- 
ny of  James  II.  ^  by  assmziing  and 
exercising  a  i>ower  of  oispensin? 
with  and  suspending  of  laws,  anid 
die  executing  of  laws  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  set  itself 
above  parliament,  making  itself 
greater  than  the  whole  of  whidi  it 
is  but  a  part,'  dispensing  with  the 
.  laws  which  give  to  all  a  remedy 
.  against  commitments  by  the  kioff 
himself,   and  tbu»>  erecting  icsett 

into* 
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into 'a.  new  and  monstroas  execu* 
tive^  the  more  dangerous  to  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  «of  the 
subject^  inasmuch  as  it  claims  for 
its  rule  of  action  its  own  discretion, 
will,  or  capri<:e. 

5.  •*  Resolved,  That  the  true 
privilege  of  parliament,  meaning 
nothing  more  than  a  protective 
light,  was  really  designed  as  an 
immunity  and  safeguard,,  to  be 
wielded  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
encroachments,  usurpations,  and 
tyranny  of  the  crown ;  not  to  be 
converted  into  an  active  power  of 
violating  the  rights  of  others — into 
an  instrument  of  arrogance,  and  a 
sword  of  destruction  against  the 
people* 

6.  ^  Resolved,  That  the  cordial 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to 
that  illustrious  patriot  sir  rrancis 
Bnrdett,  for  his  upright  and-  inde^ 
pendent  conduct  in  parliament; 
for  his  truly  con^ttutional  and  ir* 
resistible  argument,  disproving  the 
power  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
imfMrison  the  people  of  England ; 
and  for  his  legal  and  manly  resist* 
amce  to  the  speaker's  warrant, 
whereby  he  has  given  a  practical 
illustration  of  its  inefficiency,  and 
demonstrated  that,  as  there  is  no 
legal  power  without  the  legal  means 
ot  execution,  it  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect  without  the  aid  of 
a  standing  army,  a  violation  of  the 
ancient  laws  and  rights  of  English- 
men, and  which  in  this  instance  was 
so  lamentably  exemplified  in  the 
breaking  open  of  his  castle,  and  so 
£aally  preceded  and  followed  by 
the  murder  of  peaceable  and  un- 
offending citizens* 

//•  **  Resolved,  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  conimnnicated  to  sir  Fran- 
cis Burdrtt  by  the  sheriffs,  and  a 
deputation  of  the  livery,  who  are 
desired  at  the  same  time  to*  assure 
liiio,  that,  however  grateflii  his  re- 
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tease  from  arbitrary  conflneraent 
would  prove  to  the  citizens  of  Lon» 
don,  his  liberation  would  be  no  ju* 
bilee  to  the  British  people,  unless 
obtained  by  the  triumph  of  those 
grand  principles  which  in  his  person 
have  been  so  shamefully  dnd  fla- 
grantly violated. 

8.  «  Resolved,  That  this  meet* 
ing  would  become  accomplices  in 
the  ruin  (>f  their  constitution  and 
country,  were  they  to  decline  stat- 
ing,, what  appears  to  them  to  be  the 
fact,  that  the  house  of  commorti, 
which  has  repeat<adly  rejected  ju«t 
and  necessary  inquiry,  screened 
public  delinquents  and  peculators 
from  punish  rnent»  encouraged  the 
scandalous  trrnffic  of  seats  in  their 
own  house,  a  traffic  *  at  the  men- 
tion of  which  their  ancestors  would 
have  startled  with  indignation,* 
—sanctioned  the  most  profligate 
waste  of  the  public  money,  and  ap- 
proved and  justified  an  ex{5edition 
the  most  numerous,  forniidable, 
and  expensive  that  ever  left  the 
shores  of  England,  but  the  most 
degraded,  disgraced,  and  ruinotfs 
that  ever  returned;  alike  destructive ' 
of  the  genuine  energies  of  the  em- 
pire, and  holding  out  to  the^con- 
tempt  and  ridicule  of  rKo  enemy  the 
folly  and  imbecility  of  corrupt  and 
wicked  ministers. 

9.  ••  Resolved,  That  under  all 
these  evils  an(f  calamities,  these  ac- 
cumulated and  accumulating  griev*. 
ances,  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  that 
the  only  means  left  to  save  the  con» 
stitution  and  the  country  from  im- 
pending ruin,  is  a  reform  In  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  the 
commons  house  of  parliament, 
whichi  to  be  efii.:ient,  must  be 
speedy  and  radtcaL 

10.  "  Resolved,  That  the  people 
of  the  united  kingdom  are  hereby 
entreated  to  co-operate  by  petition^ 
reip^nstrance,    and   all    constitu- 
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ttottftl  meansy  in  the  attatnnient  of  on  your  part,  anriolation  of  the  per* 

this  salutary  and  indispensable  dbf  sonal  secortty  of  the  people  of  the 

ject.                      "  land.     We  humbly  conceive,  that 

II.  <*  Resolved,  That  a  petition,  without  law,  and  against  law,  yott 

founded  on  these  resolutions,    be  have   imprisoned  two  of  yourfel* 

presented    to  the    honourable  the  low. subjects ;  and  that,  without  a 

house  of  comiinons.  triaj,  .without  a  hearing,  yon  have 

12.."  Resolved,  That  the  peti-  condemned  them..    Law  requires 

tion  now  read  be.f airly  transcribed,  legal  process  and^  ttial  by  jury  of 

and  signed  by  two  aldermen  anc^  bur  equals:  fustice  deoEsands  that 

twelve  liverymen,  and  presented  to  nb  person  shall  be  prosecutor,  jurory 

the  honourable  the  house  of  com-  judge,  and  executioner  in  his  own 

mpns    by  H.    C.  Combe,  esq.  sir  cause.     We  beg  leave  to  express 

.W.  Curtis,  sir    C.  Price,  and  sir  our  conviction    that   this    eternal 

J.  Shaw,  hart. ;  ^nd  they  are  here-  principle  of  immutable  justice  can* 

by  instructed,  as  representatives,  of  not  be  annulled  by  any  house  of 

this  city,  to  support  the  same.  commons—by  any  ktng^->by  any 

.yin    t_  t             n    1                     r  parliament— rby     any    lerisiatcre 

«*Tothehonourableth?commonsof  jipon  earth'.     But  it  appears  to  us 

^e   united    kingdom  of  Great  ^^             honourable  house  has. 

Britain  and  Ireland,  m  parlia-  j„  ^^  instances  of  Mr.  John  Gale 

•    roent  assembled.  j^^^^    ^j   ^^    Francis  Burdctt, 

^Thehombleaddre$s,reroonstrance*  assumed,   accumulated  and  escr- 

and  petition  of  the  lord  mayor*  cised  all  these  ofHces. 

aldennen,  and  livery  of  the  city  «  Wefbel  it  a  duty  which  we  owe 

of  London^  in  common  hall  as-  to  you,  to  ourselves,  to  out*  posle* 

sembled,  this  4th  May,  1810.  rity,  to  state,  that,  in  our  conoep- 

•«  We,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  tion,  this  jurisdiction  is  unfoondedf 

and  livery  of  the  city  of  London,in  and  we  iiambly  but  Hrmly  declare 

common  hall  assembled,  beg  leave,  our  opinion  against  the  existence  of 

with  feelings  of  the  most  anxious  this  power  in  any  hands; — a  juris* 


concern,  to  present  this  our  humble  diction  unknown — a  power  above 

address, peg^ion, and remonsttance;  the  law,  and  which  could  he' en- 

and  we  earnestly  entreat  your  ho-  forced  only  by  military  violence-^ 

nourable  house  to  give  to  it  a  fa-  a  violence  made  manifest  by  the 

v^ourable  reception ;  for  how  can  breaking  open  of  an  Englishman's 

"we  hope  for  redress  and  relief,  if  castle,  and  by  the  preceding  and 

the  bare  statement  of  the  wrongi  subsequent  murder    of  peaceable 

and  grievances  of  which  wc  comr  and  unoffending  citizens. 

plain  be  rejected?    We  aUo  beg  •«  Permit  us  numbly  to  observe, 

your  honourable  house  to  believe,  that    the    construction    c^    your 

that,  in  the  language  we  may  have  hdnoiu-able  '  house    prevents   our 

occagioui  and  aze  iikleed  compel-  surprise  at  this  conduct  of  your 

led,  to  employ,,  no  oii'ence  is  intend-  honourable  house.     Wc  'will  not 

^d  to  your  hooonrable  house.  enter  into  the  details,  so  often  and 

<*  The  circumstance  which  most  so  ably  suted  to  your  honouraU* 

deejdy  aSicts  ps,  and  which  most  house,  by  which  it  appean»  rhoA 

«trcmgiy  impels  us  at  this  time  to  upwards  of  three  himdr^  memhars 

a|iproach  your  honourable  houses  of  your  honooraUe  house,  in  £n^ 

is,  what  appears  to  us  w  have  beeoi  bad  and  Wali^ooXyt  arenot  electied 
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^ 

by  the  people,  In  any  honest  sense 
of  the  word  people,  but  are  sent  to 
your  honourable  house  by  the  ab- 
solute nomination  or  powerful  in- 
fluence of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  peers  and  others,  as  averred  in 
a  petition  to  your  honourable  house 
in  the  year  1793,  and  which  re- 
mains on  your  journals  uncontro- 
Verted.  1  his  is  f^e  great  consti- 
tutional disease  of  onr  country. 
This  is  the  true  root  of  all  the  evils, 
corruptions,  and  oppressions  under 
which  we  labour.  If  it  be  not  era- 
dicated, tlie  nation  must  perish. 

",In  support  of  this  our  siiicete 
conviction,  we  need  only  tefer  to 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  vote  of 
your  honourable  house,  refusing  to 
examine  eyidence  on  a  charge  a- 

fainst  lord  Castle reagh  and  Mr.  S. 
'erceval,  then  two  of  the  king's 
ministers,  for  trafficking  in  seats  in 
your  honourable  house. 

•vWe  remember  well,  that  when 
it  was  gravely  averred,  and  proof 
offered,  in  a  petition  which  stands 
on  yourjomrnals,and  the  complaints 
•whereof  are  now  unredressed  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  *  That 
seats  for  legislation  in  the  house  of 
common*  were  as  notoriously  rented 
and  bought  as  the  standings  for  cat- 
tle at  a  fair,'  the  then  honourable 
house  treated  tlie  assertion  with 
affected  indi5:nation,  and  the  mini- 
ster  threatened  to  punish  the  peti- 
tioner for  presenting  a  *  scandalous 
and  libellous  petition.'  But  we 
have  lived  to  see  a  house  of  com- 
mons avow  the  traffic,  and  iCi  een 
those  accused  of  this  breach  of  law 
and  right,  because  it  has  been 
equally  committed  by  all  parties, 
and  was  a  practice  *  as  potorious 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day.'  At  tliis 
vote,  and  at  these  practices,  we  feel 
as  *  our  ancestors  would  have  felt,' 
and  cannot  repress  the  expression  of'^ 
*  our  indignation  *  and  disgust. 


"  Under    these     circumstances, 
may  we  not  be  permitted  to  ask^ 
where  is  your  justice,  where  your 
dignity  ?    Mr.  John  Gale  Jones  is 
confined  within  the  walls  of  New- 
gate, for  an  alleged  offence  against 
yourselves,    which^  if  committed 
against  any  other  subjects  of  these 
realms,  or  even  against  the  king 
himself,  must  have  b^n  judged  by 
the  established  rules  and  laws  of  the 
land  !     Lord  Castlereagh  continue 
ed  to  be  a  principal  ^minister  of  the* 
crown,  ^nd  is  now  a  free  member 
of   your  honourable  house!     Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  dragged  by  a  mi- 
Dtary  force  from  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  is  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  exercising  the  right  of  constitu- 
tional discussion,  common,  and  in* 
deed  undeniable,  to  you,  to  us,  to 
all.     Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  conti- 
nues a  member  of  your  honourable 
house,  taking  a  lead  in  your  delibe- 
rations,  the  first   minister  of  the 
crown,  and  the  chief  adviser  of  tlie 
royal  Councils ! 

"  Under  the  agonizing  feelings 
excited  by  the  late  imprisonment 
of  Our  fellow-subjects,  can  it  be 
necessary  for  us  to  recapitulate  the  - 
m:iny  instances,  as  they  appear  to 
us,  of  refusals  to  institute  just  and 
necessary  inquiry,  to  pursue  to  con- 
dign punishment  public  delinquents 
and  peculators,  to  ccconomize  the 
moans  and  resources  of  the  state,  ta 
administer  to  the  people  %^lief  and 
redress  for  the  various  disgraces 
which  the  national  honour  has  sus- 
tained, for  the  Javish  profusion  of 
Briti:>h  blood  and  treasure,  extra- 
vagantly wasted  in  ill-contrived 
and  frnitlcss  campaigns,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  humiliating  and 
ignominious  expedition  to  tl^e  coast 
cf  Holland,  in  which  the  greatest 
armament  that  ever  left  our  shores 
was  exposed  to  the  scorn,  contempt, 
and  ridicule  of  the  enemy  ;  the 
(E  e)  flowr 
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flower  of  onr  youth  wastefuUy  and 
wantonly  left  ingloriously  to  perish 
in  the  pestilcntiiu  marshes  of  Wal- 
cheren,  without  succour,  without 
ne(;essity,  without  object,  without 
hop6  ? 

"  These  and  similar  proceedings 
of  your  honourable  house  require 
no  comment ;  but  we  cannot  by  our 
silence  become  accomplices  in  the 
ruin  of  our  Country,  and  dare  not 
conceal  from  you  the  wholesome 
though  unpleasant  truth,  tliat  they 
appear  to  us  to  have  materially 
shaken  what  remained  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  subjects  of  these 
re^ms  in  the- wisdom  of  your  ho- 
nourable house. 

«« We  therefore  humbly,  but 
firmly,  entreat  you  to  reconsider 
your  conduct,  to  retrace  your  steps, 
and  to  expunge  from  your  journals 
all  ybur  orders,  declarations,  and 
resolutions^  respecting  Mr.  Gale 
Jones  and  sir  Francis  Burdett ;  and 
that  as  sir  Francis  Burdett  has  not 
been  expelled  from  your  honoura- 
'  ble  house,  he  be  no  longer  prevent- 
ed from  exercising  therein  all  the 
duties  of  a  mdmbet  of  the  same. 

**  Above  all,  we  earnestly  pray 
your  honourable  house,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  sir  Ftancis  Burdett,  and 
in  conformity  t(\  the  notice  he  has 
given,  to  devise  and  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  eflFect  an  immedi- 
ate and  radical  reform  in  the  com- 
mons house  of  parliament,'  and  en- 
sure to  tne  people  a  full,  fair,  and 
substantial  representation,  without 
which  they  must  inevitably  cease  to 
exist  as  a  great,  a  free,  a  glorious, 
and  independent  nation." 

The  petition  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, with  the  exception  of  the 
TOtes  of  Mr.  deputy  Kemble,  Mr. 
SamueLDixon,  and.anotlier. 

CXTRAORDINART  ROBBERY. 

On  Tuesday  ntgh^,  about  elevifn 
o'clock,  as  an  olil  gentleman,  i^rho 


resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mancliester-street,  ,was  sitting  ii^ 
his  front  parlour,  no  other  person 
being  la  the  house,  he  was  ex- 
tremely alarmed  by  tlie  sudden 
appearance  of  a  man  with  a  black 
crape  over  his  face,  imitaline  the 
barking  ofa  mastiff  dog,  who  farced 
him  into  the  back  parlour,  and 
made  signs  for  him  to  open  an  iron 
safe  in  it ;  which  not  being  complied 
with,  the  robber  proceeded  to  take 
the  keys  from  him,  and  in  the  scuf- 
fle the  o,ld  gentleman  was  severely 
wounded.  The  villain,  who  ap- 
peared to  know  the  key  of  tlie  sale, 
took  out  gold  watches  and  jewel* 
lery  to  the  value  of  500L  Then, 
alter  giving  the  old  gentleman 
several  severe  blows,  he  took  the 
candle,  left  the  room,  and  locked 
the  door.  After  some  time  the  old 
gentleman  recovered  himself,  and 
gave  an  alarm;  and  on  some  of  his 
neighboors  gaining  admittance  by 
a  ladder,  they  found  that  the  villaio 
had  placed  die  candle  against  the 
wainscoting  of  the  parlour,  with  an 
intent  to  s^t  fire  to  the  house.  The 
robber  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
discarded  servant  in  the  family. 

COURT  (OF  king's  BENCH.  . 
CHARGE  OF  CRUELTY.      ^ 

The  King  V,  Barrow m 
^i\ — The  defendant  was  found 
guilty  upon  an  indictment,  charg- 
iitg  him  with  cruelty  to  a  little  boy 
aged  about  ■  seven  years.  By  the 
evidence  it  appeared,  that  he  had 
exercised  a  variety  of  unusual 
modes  of  annoy'ngdie  child*  such 
as  shutting  him  up' in  a  room  alone, 
attempting  to ,  singe  him  with  fire» 
burning  his  hand  with  hot  irons^ 
and  finng  pistols  over  his  bead  to 
terrify  him.  There  were  a  variety 
of  complaints  made  by  the  nei^- 
bours  of  these  circumstances»  and 
at  length  the  parish  where  the  de* 

fendant 
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fendant  IWtSf  viz.  the  parish  of  .  p(  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caraccas 
Hoanslow,  took  up  the  prosecu*  had  proclaimed  themselves  indepcn- 
tion.  dent  in  consequence  of  having  receiv- 

It  appeared  that  the  child  had  ed  intelligence  of  the  sudden  depar* 
been  purchased  b^  the  defendant  tureof  the  Spanish  junta,  aud  of  the 
from  a  common  beggar  woman ;  appf bach  of  the  French  to  Seville. 
and  if  there  was  any  ihing  whim-  In  their  proclamation  of  indepen- 
sical  in  his  method  of  unkindncss, .  dence,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ca- 
there  wn«  ilso  something  extremely  raccas  have  expressed,  in  the  strong- 
whimsical  in  his  method  of  kind-  est  language,  their  determined  ha- 
ness  towards  mm ;  for  he  actually '  tred  to  the  French,  their  attach- 
adopted  him  as  his  own,  and  instead  ment  to  Great,  Britain,  and  their 
of  Dicky  Stranger,  which  he  first  desire  to  form  an  alliance  with  us. 
named  him,  he  called  him  (after  Several  private  letters  respecting 
hm^elf)  Dicky  Barrow^  and  pub-  this  transaction  have  reached  town, 
licly  announced  his  intention  of  by  which  we  learn  that  the  revolu- 
bxinging  him  up  either  to  surgery  tion  took  place  on  the  19th  of  April. 
(his  own  profession),  or  to  one  of  -  If  no  narrow  policv  interfere,  -th^ 
the  ieamed  professions.  advantage,  botn  political  and  com^ 

On  befaali  of  the  defendant,  seve-  mercial,  M^hich  may  be  expected 
ral  affidavits  were  put  in,  which  from  this  event,  are  incalculable, 
certainly  showed  that  Mr.  Barrow  The  following  arp  extracts  from 
■was  a  vety  humane  man,  and  that .  private  letters : — 
he  bore  the  reputation  of  a  kind  and  ,  Curacoa^  May  9.— We  have  now 
benevolent  man.  to  inform  you  that  the  long-expect- 

This  day  he  was  brought  into  ed  explosion  has  at  lengm  taken 
conrtto  receive  judgement ;  but  his  place  m  the  province  of  Uie  Carac- 
counsel  having  proposed,  on  be-  cas.  An  insurrection  has  broken 
half  of  his  client,  to  make  a  provi-  out  there,  and  has  extended  to  the^ 
sion  for  the  child,  and  the  counsel  neighbouring  provinces,  in  conse« 
for  the  prosecution  assenting  to  it,  quence  of  tne  indignation  which 
judgement  was  deferred.  The  the  people  felt  at  the  conduct  of  the 
terms  proposed  were  as  follow,  yiz.  governing  junta  in  Old  Spain. 
—For  the  child's  support  till  13  The  captain-general,  the  intendant, 
years  old  (he  being  now  ^even),  and  some  otners,  who  were  sup- 
^ff,  a  year;  for  an  apprentice  fee,  posed  to  have  an  attachment  to  the 
30/. ;  and  to  deposit  now  50/.  and  French,  or  who  at  le;ist  would  have 
allow  the  same  to  remain  in  the  wished  at  all  events  to  maintain 
Bank,  and  with  its  interest  to'accu-  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on 
mulate  till  Dicky  shall  reach  th§  Spain,  were  arrested.  No  violence 
age  of  21  years,  and  then  to  receive  was,  however,  done  to  their  per- 
it.  sons.    They  w^re  merely  conveyed 

.  to  a  place  of  security  on  the  coast, 
ABvoLUTiON  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA,    and  immediately  embarked  either 

for  Cuba  or  Portugal.     It  is  re- 

The  Musette,  which  arrived  on  markable  that  not  mc  least  excess 
Thursday  at  Spithead  from  Cu.  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
racoa,  brought  dispatches  for  go-  the  revolution.  The  people  say 
vemnieBt  of^a  most  important  na-  that  all  they  want  is  to  establish  a 
turc.    They  state  that  tlie  whole    free  and  independent  government. 

(E  S)  They 
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They  are  therefore  anxious  for  the 
alliance  and  protection  of  England, 

£«iraet  of  anothtr  Lttier. 

Ontlie  19th  of  April  the  Inhabit 
tants  of  the  Caraccas,  to  the  num- 
ber of  34,000  persons,  rose  and  ar* 
rested  all  the  chief  officers  This 
being  done,  they  formed  a  provision* 
al  government  out  of  their  own 
citizens,  and  caused  the  former  offi- 
cers to  l^e  immediately  embarked. 
They  have  since  lowered  the  inward 
and  outward  duties  considerably, 
and  have  declared  that  commerce 
is  to  be  free  from  all  its  former  im- 
politic restraints.  Every  thing  is 
quiet  at  present.  It  is  supposed 
they  will  solicit  the  protection  of 
Great  t  Britain. 

31.  A   most  extraordinary  and 
■atrocious  attempt  was  made  early 
this   morning    to     assassinate   the 
duke  of  Cumberland.      His  royal 
highness  (dined  on  Wednesday   at 
Greenwich,  returned  to  town  in  the 
evening,  and  went  to  the  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  royal  society  of 
musicians.     He  returned  home  a- 
bout  half»past  twelve,  ar^  went  4:o 
bed  aboutone.  Abouthi:lf.past  tvro, 
he  received  two  violent  blows  and 
cuts  on  his  head.     The  first  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind  was,'thiit  a  bat 
had  got  into  the  room,  and  was 
beating   about  his  head:    he  was 
soon  convinced  to  the  contrary,  by 
reeeiHng  a  t;hlrd  blow ;  he  jumped 
out  of  bed,  when    he  received  a 
number  of  other  blows :  fiom  the 
glimmering  light,  and  the  motion 
of  the  instrument  that  inflicted  the 
'"wounds,  reflected  from  a  dull  lamp 
in^the  fire-place,  they  appeared  Jike 
flashes  of  lightning  before  his  eyes* 
^He  made  for  a  door  near  the  head 
of  his  bed,  leading  to  a  small  room, 
to  which  the  assassin  followed  him, 
and  cut  him  across  his  th'ghs.     His 
Royal  Highness  not  being  able  to 


find  his  alarm-bells,  which  there  ia 
no  doubt  the  villain  had  concealed, 
called  with  a  loud  voice  for  Neale, 
his  valet  in  waiting,  several  times, 
who  came  to  his  assistance,  and  to- 
gether with  his  royal  highness  *a- 
larmed   the  house.     The  duke  de- 
sired Neale  not  to  leave  him,  as  he 
feared   there  were  others    in    the 
room.     His  royal  highness,  how- 
ever,  shortly  afterw^ards  proceeded 
to   the  porter's  room,  and  Neale 
went  to  awaken  Sellis  (a  Piedmon- 
tese),  another  of  the  duke's  valets. 
The  door  of  Sellis's  room  was  lock-^ 
ed,  and  Neale  called  out  to  him, 
saying,  "  The  duke  is  murdered." 
No  answer  being  given ^  the  door 
was  broke  open,  ana  Sellis  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,   with  his   tlixout 
cut  from  ear  to  ear.-— It  is  supposed 
that  Sellis,  conscious   of  his  own 
'  guilt  (for  there  appears  no  doubt 
that  he  was  the  assassin  )j  imagipedi 
when  the  alarm  was  given  at  his 
door,  that  they  were  about  to  take 
him  in^o  custody,  and  immediately 
cut  his  throat.     His  blue  'coat  was 
found  folded  up  on  a  chair  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  the  inside  of 
whidi  was  stained  with  blood ;  and 
as  he  had  cut  his  throat  in  another 
part  of  the  room,  the  blood  must 
have  been  that  of  his  master.    A 
pair  of  his  slippers  were  also  found 
in  the  closet  iidjoining   the  duke's 
ch.^mber,  where  he  had  concealed 
himself   until  his    royal  highness 
was  asleep.     The  assassin  seems  to 
have  stood  rather  back  towards  tlie 
head  of  the  bed,  which  was  placed 
in  a  small  recess,  in  order  to  avoid 
discovery,  and  vras  therefore  oblig- 
ed  to  strike  down  at  the  duke'i 
head   in  a  slanting   direction;   in 
consequence  of  which,  the  curtains 
which  hung  from  the  top  impeded 
the  action  of  the  sword ;  and  to 
this  alone  can  his  royal  highncss's. 
preservation  be   im^uted-r-^veral 
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of  the  tassels  of -.-tfae  curtain  were 
cut  off.     The  sword  was  a  large 
military  sabre  of  the  duke^s»  and 
h^td  been  lately  sharpened.     The 
whole  edge  appeared .  hacked  and 
blunted  with  the  force  of  the  bloMcs. 
His   royal    liiglmess's    shirt    was 
cut  throdgh  in  several  place9»  and  a 
great  splinter    was  skivered  front 
the  door  through  which  he  made 
his  escape.     Adjoining  the  room 
itselfy  and  communicating  witli  it** 
is  the  little  closet  where  the  murder* 
er  secreted  himseli.     There  ts  in 
thiscloseta  small  press,  in  which  the 
bolsters  were  usually  put,  and  in 
which  he  bid  himself,  as  the  scab* 
bard  of  the  sabre  was  found  in  it. 
Sellis  had  fire  diflFerent  z'ooms  tb 
pass  through  from  the  duke's  bed« 
rcrom  to  his  own,  and  his  traces 
were  distinctly  marked  by  the  blood 
left  by  his  left  arm  upon  the  iides 
of  the  narrow  door;  and  when  his 
coat  was  examined,  the  left  slecre 
was  found  to  be  covered  with  blood. 
His    royal    highness,    we  under* 
stand,  received  six  distinct  wounds; 
one  upon  the  forehead,  towards  the 
top  of  the  head,  arK>ther  down  the 
cheek,  one  upon  the  arm,  another 
by  which  his  little  finger  was  nearly 
severed  from' the  hand,  one  on  the 
front   of  the  body,  and    another 
on  the'thi?h,  besides  several  punc« 
tores  in  aifferent  parts  with   the 
point  of  the   sabre.      Mr.  Home 
the  surgeon  was  immediately  sent 
for,  who  pronounced  that  none  of 
them  v^erc  mortal.     Sir  H.  Hal- 
ford    was    also    called    in.     The 
prince  e«f  Wales  went  to  the  Palace 
early  in  the  morning  to  visit  his 
royal  brother;    and   about  ^ eight 
o'clock  set  off  for  Windsor,  to  com* 
xnumcate  to  die  royal  family  the 
intelligence  of    the  attack    made 
upon  ^he  duke.     A  coroner's  in* 
quecc  was  hdid  m  the  body  of  SelUs, 
who,  after  si^iiig  four  hours^  to 
hear  evidence,  &c.  deliberated  a* 


bom  an  hour,  and  then'returned  a 
■verdict  of  Feio  ds  se. 
'  In  pursuance  of  a  petkton  to  the 
house  of  commons,,  from  the  tras* 
tees  of  the  British  Museum,  Mr. 
Greville's  minerals  have  been  valu- 
ed by  Drs.  Babington  and  Wohas* 
ton,  C.  Hatchett,  esq.  and  four 
other  gentlemen,  who  report  that 
the  whole  collection  consists  o'f  a« 
bout  20,000  specimens ;  that  the 
series  of  crystallized  rubies,  sap* 
phires,  emeralds,  topaases,  rubeilites, 
diamonds,  and  precious  stones  in 
general,  as  well  as  tfae  series  of  the 
various  ores,  far  surpass  any  that 
are  known  to  them  in  the  different 
European  collections :  and  that  the 
value  of  the  whole  is  1 5,727/.  in« 
eluding  that  of  tlie  cabinets^  which 
cost  1600/. 

JUNE. 

TH£  DUKE   OF  KBNT. 

• 

4.  His  royal  highness  conceiving: 
that  Mrs.  Clarke's  publication  tenm 
to  implicate  him  as  being  the  first 
sauis  of  the  recent  inquiry  into  the. 
conduct  of  his  royal  brother,  hat- 
thought  proper  to  publish  the  fol» 
lowi/qT  assertions  of  major  Dedd^  • 
The  questions  were  proposed  to 
that  gentleman  as  early  as  July  last, 
but  from  some  cause  or  another 
have  not  been  made  public 'until: 
now. 

Queries  put  to  capt.  Doddly  bis  royd 
highness  the  auk*  of  KiUi ;  and Ui. 
answers  thereto^  2Sth  July  1809. 

Q^uery-r-^lrisLve  I  eidief.  directly  or 
indirectly  sanctioned,  advised,  or 
encouraged  any  attack  juppn  the 
duke  of  York? — A.  Never. 

(Signed  T.Dodd.) 

gtf^ry— -Have  I  had,  to  your 
biowledge,  any  acquaintance  or 
Goxpmunicaiion  with  colonel  War- 
die,  or  any  of  t)ie  persons  concern*, 
ed  in  bringing  forward  the  itt?esti« 
gation  respecting  the  dtikeof  York's 
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conduct  which  took  place  in  parlia** 
inent  last  winter,  eitlier  direct  or 
indirect  ?— A*  I  feel  confident  that 
your  royal  highness  has  no  suck 
Jcnowledge  or  acquaintance. 

(Signed  T.Dodd.) 

Qtt^ry— Have  I,  to  your  kftow. 
ledec,  ever  had  any  acquaintance 
ivith  or  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Clarkei 
or  any  communication  with  her»  di* 
rect  or  indirect,  upon  the  subject 
above  namad,  or  any  other  ?-^A.  I 
am  confident  your  royal  highness 
never  had.     (Signed  T.  Podd.) 

Query — Have  I  ev^r  expressed  to 
you  any  sentiment  which  could  in* 
du^e  you  to  believe  t)iat  I  approved 
of  wliat  was  brought  forward  in 
parliament  against  the  *duke  of 
York,  9r  of  any  proceeding  that 
would  tend  to  his  obloquy  and  dis« 
'grace? — A.  Never.  I  have  heard 
your  royal  highness  lament  the 
business  vhd  voce :  and  you  made 
tbe  same  communication'  to  me  in 
writing.         (Signed  T.  Dodd.) 

gi/tfry*-^Have  you  ever,  to  your 
recollection,  expressed  yourself,  ei- 
ther by  word  of  in  writing,  either 
to  colonel  Wardle  or  Mrs.  Clarke, 
or  to  any  othter  person  conflr*-,ted 
wilh'the  investigation  on  the  inkB 
of  York's  conduct,  in  any  way  that 
c(rald  give  them  reason  to  suppose 
that -I  approved  of  the  measure,  or 
would  countenance  those  concerned 
m  Sringing'it forward  ? — A.  Never. 
]^ut  I  have  on  the  contrary  express- 
ed myself,  that  your  royal  highness 
would  have  a  very  different  feeling. 
(Signed  T.Dodd.) 

Query — ^T^at  were  my  expres- 
sions on  the  subject  of  the  plmphlet 
which  appeared,  passing  censure  on 
die  cpndufct  of  the  duke  of  Yprk, 
and  other*  of  my  family,  and  hold- 
ing up  my  character  to  praise ;  and* 
wSat  have  been  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  uniformly  expressed 
on  similar  publications,  whether  in 
the  newspapers  or  otherwise  ? 


A.     I  have  invariably  heard  year 

royal  highness  regtet  that  any  per* 

son  should  attempt  to  do  jusdce  to 

,  your  own  character  at  the  expense 

of  that  .of  the  duke  of  York,  or  any 

*  other  member  of  your  family. 

'      (Signed  T.  Dodd.) 

Qufry.— During  the  ten  yean, 
'you  have  been  mj  private  secretary, 
when,  in  the  most -confidential  mo« 
ments,  I  have  given  vent  to 'my 
wounded  feelings  upon  professional 
•ubjects,  did  you  ever  hear  me  ex« 
press  my^lf  inimical  to  the  duke 
of  York»  or  that  I  entertaiiied  an 
expectation  of  raising  myself  by 
bis  fall  ? — A.  Never :  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  frequently  heard  your 
royal  highness  express  yoursdf 
very  differently.  (Si^ed  T  .Dodd.) 

The  above  questions,  written  in 
col.  Vesey's  hsuu^  were  all  dicuted 
byme.    ' 

(Signed)        Edwakd, 
In  the  presence  ol  lord  Harrington. 
(Signed)  HaaRntcTON. 

J.   A.   V^SET. 

TRIAL  OF    MR.  WILLIAM    COBB£TT« 

Court  of  king* J  benih, 

14.  This  important  ca^  cahie  on 
to  be  tried  before  the  right  hoo. 
lord  Ellenborough,  at  Westniiii- 
ster«hall,  at  nine  o'clock  oa  Friday 
morning.  The  pannel  being  tailed 
over,  the  following  were  sworn  of 
the  jury  :-*- 

Thomas  Rhodes,  Hampsteiad-lroad. 
John  Davis,Southarapton*place,do. 
James  Ellis^  Tottenham-ooort  road. 
John  Richatds,  Bayswater. 
Thomas  Marsham,  Baker-street. 
Robert    Heathcote,    High  -  streeti 

Mary-le-bone. 
John  Maude,  York»|>kioe«  ditto. 
George  Bagster,    CkorchHcrrace^ 

Pancras. 
Thomas  Taylor,  Red  lion^uare. 
David  Deap,  1 10,  St*  John*s-stx«et. 
William  Palmer,,  Upfer-^cnet*  la^' 

lingtoiu 

Joseph 
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Joseph  West   (talesman )  was  a* 
bout  to  be  sworn,  but  ' 

Mr.  Cobbect  objected  to  biili,  and 
lie  was  withdrawn  without  sssign- 
ing  anj  reason^  on  the  consent  of 
the  attorney-general. 

Henry'^  Faver,  a  talesman,  was 
then  sworn,  and  made  upthetwelve. 
The  attorney  •general  then  open- 
ed-the  ease  on  behalf  of  the  crown. 
In  1808,Jord  Castlereagh  brought 
in  liis  bill  by  which  the  local  mili- 
tia might  be  called  out  for  28  days, 
though  they  had  onlybeen  called 
out  S)days.  When  the  Cambridge- 
shire militia  was  called  out,  some 
disaffected  persons  in  the  isle  of 
Ely  caused  them  to  mutiny,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  call  in  the 
military  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
£ve  of  the  ringleaders  were  senten- 
ced to  receive500  lashes,  part  only 
of  which  they  receivedi  The  Ger- 
man legion,  who  -were  thus  called 
IB,  is  composed  of  a  body  of  brave 
men,  who,  when  Hanover  was  over- 
run, quitted  their  country,  and,  en- 
tering into  his  majesty's  service, 
have  conducted  themselves  with 
bravery,  and  -it  was  no  disparage- 
nient  to  the  British  army  tasay,  that 
the  German  legion  .even  shared 
the  glory  with  them.  At  the 
battle  of  Talavera  the  German 
legion  took '  three  standards.  No 
troops  had  ever  conducted 'them- 
selves in  a  more  quiet,  orderly,  and 
flober  msinner,  and  he  could  not  find 
thai  any  complaint  had  been  made 
aga^hMt.diem.  Mr.  Wardle,  in  a 
motion  m  the  house  of  common^, 
bad  fMropoffd  to  disband  tbe  Ger- 
man legion*  against  which  Mr. 
Huskisson  offered  sufficient  reasons. 
A  paragraph  soon  afcer  appeared 
in  The  Cornier,  which  be  would. 


**  The  mutbiy  amongst  the  local 
**  militia,  ^ich  broke  out  at  TAjf 
^  was-<  fcrtuoatdp    suppressed 
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'•Wednesday,  by  the  anivsd  rf 
**  four  squadrons  of  the  German 
**  legion  cavalry  from  Bury,  uodir 
**  the  command  of  general  Anek« 
«land.  Five  6f  the  ringleaden 
<<  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
*^  sentmceJ  to  trcehf  500  lashet  eadp 
**part  of  which  punishment  /&y 
^  received  <m  IVedneidai^f  and  a  patt 
**  was  remitted.  A  Huppage  fir 
**  their  knapsacks  \ns  the  grouno  of 
"  complaint  that  excited  this  mtaU 
**  nous  spirit,  which  occasioned  the 
"men  to  surround  their  ojfficers; 
**  and  demand  what  $kty  deemed 
"their  arrears.  The  first ^livisioik 
"  of  the  German  legion  halted  yetf- 
*«terday  at  Newmarket,  on  theif 
"  return  to  Bury.*? — Courier  (Mt* 
msterialj  Nea/spa^ir,  Saturday f  June 
24,1809.  '  • 

With  this  paragraph',  as  a  text  to 
a  sermon,  had  Mr.  Cobbett  headed 
his  paper. 

The  attorney-general  then  read 
the  alleged  libel. 

"I.OCAL  MILITIA  AND  GERMM 
"  LEGION. 

•'  See  themotto,  Englishfeaderl 
"  See  the  motto,  and  uien  do  pray 
«' recollect  ^  that  has  been  said 
"  about  the  way  in  v^ich  Bona* 
'*  parte  raises  his  sold]ers.*^Wdl 
**  done;  lord  Castlereagh  I  This 
"  is  just  what  it  was  thought  ^ur 
*f  plan  would  produce.  Well  said» 
"  Mr.  Huskisson !  It  really  wai . 
<<  not  without  reason  that  you  dwelt 
**  with  so  much  earnestness  upoh 
**  the  great  utility  of  the  foreign 
**  troops,  whom  Mr.  Wardle  ap- 
«  peared  to  think  of  iio  uulity  at 
*^  all.  Poor  gentleman  !  he  little 
« inia»ned  how  a*'  great  geiuits 
**  mignt  find  useful  employment 
**  for  such  troops.  He  Httle  ima* 
**  gined,  that  they  might  be  made 
**  the  means  c{  compelling  English^ 
**  men  to  submit  to  that  sort  of 
^^dueifiinef  which  is  so  oOndvctve 
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<<  to  the  producing  in  tfaem  a  dispo. 
^fiition  to  defend  the  country ,  at 
^«  the  risk  of  tlieir  lives,  hei  Mr. 
/<  Wardle  look  at  my.mottOy  and 
<<  then  ^aj)  whether  the  Gernoan 
'^  soldiers  are  of  no  use  -^Five  hurn 
^  dred  lushes  each  /—Aye,  that  is 
.  <^  right  I  Flog  them  y  flog  them ; 
**  flog  theip !  Theydcserre  it,  and 
**  a  greatdc^al  snore.  They  deserre 
'f  a  flogging  at  every  meal  time. 
'<  <  Lash  them  daily,  lash  thien) 
«  duly/ .  What !  shall  the  rascals 
^  dare  to  mutiny^  apd  tliat  too  when 
<<  the  German  legion  is  so  near  at 
.<<  hand !  Lash  them,  lash  them, 
.«'  lash  them !  They  deserve  it,  O, 
•<<  fes ;  they  iperit  a  double-tailed 
.**  cat..  Base  dogs !  What,  mutiny 
**  for  the  sake  of  the  price  of  a  knap^ 
*<  sack  I  Lash  them  !  flog  them,! 
*^  Base  rascals !  Mutiny  for  the 
•Vprice  of  a  goat's  skin! — And  then, 
«*  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Ger- 
**  man  sMierSy  they  take  a  fTogging 
**  as  <)uiedy  as  so  many  trunks  of 
'*  (rees !— -i  do  not  know  what  sort 
«  of  a  place  Ely  is ;  but  I  really 
**'  should  like  to  know  how  the  in* 
« habitants  looked  one  another  in 
^  theiface,  while  this  scene  was  ex- 
**  htbiting  in  their  K)wn.  I  should 
-**  like  to  have  been  al^e  to  see  their 
«<  facesy  and  to  hear  their  observa- 
**  tions  to  each  other  at  the  time. 
<<  Thi9  occurrence  at  home  will> 
^  one  would  hope,  teach  /^  /oyai 
^  a  Kttle  caution  in  speaking  of  the 
*^  means  which  Napoleon  employs 
**  (or  rather,  which  they  say  he  em- 
<*  ploys,)  in  ordei-  to  get  [ogether 
^aad  to  discipline  his  conscripts. 
^  There  is  scarcely  any  ope  of  these 
•f  loyal  persons^  who  has  not,  at  va» 
^  rioas  times,  cited  the  band-n^^gSf 
«<  and  other  means  pf  fora^saLxd  to 
^  he  used  in  drawing  cot  the  yomig 
*^  men  of  France;  there' is  scarcely 
^  one  of  the  loyal,  who  has  not  cited 
«*diieie  vieaas  as  a  proofs  a  c«ai« 


"  F^ete  proof,  that  the  people  of 
^'  France  haU  Napoleon  and  his  go» 
*'  ^tmmeMty  assist  ivitb  tiluctance  in 
*^  his  ivarsy  and  wouldyiziii  ue  another 
**  revolution.  1  hope,  I  say,,  that 
^'  the  loyal  will,  hereafter,  be  more 
*'  cautious  in  drawing  such  conclu* 
<*  sions,  now  that  they  see  that  our 
"  *  gallant  defenders'  not  only  re- 
*'  quire  physical  restncint,  in  certain 
^<  cases,  but  even  a  little  blood 
**  drawn  from  their  backs,  and  that, 
<<  too,  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
*•  Germau  troops.  Yes  \  I  hope  the 
"  loyal  will  be  a  little  more  upon 
'*  iheir guard  in  drawing  conclusions 
"against  Napoleon's  popularity.— 
"  .At  any  rate,  every  time  they  do, 
^'  in  future,  burst  out  in  execrations 
"  against  the  French  for  suffering 
"themselves  to  be  *  chained  to. 
"  gether  and  forced,  at  the  point 
"  of  the  bayonet,  to  do  military 
"  duty,'  I  shall  just  re-publisli  the 
'^  passage  which  I  have  taken  for 
f*  a  motto  to  the  present  sheet.  \ 
"  have  heard  of  some  other  pretty 
^<  little  things  of  the  same  sort ; 
"  but  I  rather  choose  to  take  my 
"  instance  (and  a  very  complet^ 
*'  one  it  is)  from  a  public  print  n0>» 
"  toriously  under  the  sway  of  the 
**  ministry." 

The  jury  would  observe  with 
how  much  reproach  Mr.  Cobbett 
mentioned  the  word  "loyal."  He 
would  not  sufier  it  to  be  believed 
tliat  Napoleon  would  use  such 
means  Co  raise  an  army.  He  vfiH 
only  rendered  it  a  vehicle  of  attack 
on  this  country,  but  as  a  (defence  of 
the  emperor  of  France ;  he  would 
not  permit  the  counjtry  to  believe 
the  tyranny  or  Bmsaparte.  So 
thkt  the  author  meant  to  rtpreseot 
that  the  treatment  of  muiisters  was 
as  tyrannical  as  the  chaining  to* 
fieth^r  the  conscripts  of  France. 
The  object  of  tiie  libel  was  to  give 
to  alknen  a  distaste  C19  the  German 
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legioiH  into  which  some  must  en  >  "  Sworn   be&re  me,  ar  Coronnan 

ter,  and  to  persuade  people  that  the  19th  May,  1810.                             * 

tyranny  of«  the  measure  of  the  lo«  '            '*  J..  L..  ^Ianj A c,  vice-cons. 

cal  militia  was  greater  than  that  of  '<<  Done  in  the  presence  of  George 

Bonaparte.     Fof  these  reasons  he  Digby,  captain  of  his  majesty's 

felt  himself  called  upon  to  bring  the  ship  Cossack^  and  George  ^Whitet- 

publi cation  before  a  jury.     What-  assistant-commissary. 

ever  the  author  had  to  allege^  he^  "(A true  copy)      "Geo.  Digby.V 

would  be  patiently  heard.     He  had  ^ 

considered    tlje   paper  atteniively,  l'Behation  of  sir  irancis  »t;R- 

and  could  give  it  no  character  but  ^^'^^  ^^^  ***'•  ^^^^  ^^"• 
that  which  he  had  described  it  to  21.  It  being  generally  known  that 
be.                          ^  parliament  was  to  be  prorogued  pn^ 
Mr.   Cobbett  defended  himself,  Thursday^  the  expectation  of  the 
and  the  jury  found  him  Guilty.  procession,  ivhich  was  expected  to 
J«FFERYTHEStAMAM . — On Tues*  Kave  taken  place  for  the  purpose 
day   ihe  'following  deposition  was  'of  Conducting  sir  Francis  Burdett* 
received  by  government : — "  This  from  the  Tower,  elicited  great  in* 
is  to  certify,  that  personally  appear*  ter  est.     The  town  was  all  in  a  bustle 
ed  before  me,  John  Adams,  master  during  the  whole  of  the  forenoon* 
of  the  American  schooner  Adams,  Due  precautions  for  preserving  the 
belonging  to   Marblehead,  in  the  peace  were  taken  by  the  civil  mot- 
state  of  ^assachusets,  and  volun-  gistrates,  and  the  number  of  mi)i« 
tarily  made  oath,  that  in  the,month  tary  assembled  in  and  about  the  me- 
of  December,  1809,  he  did,  whilst  tropolis  was  very  considerable.  Tlie 
passing  the  island  of  Sombrero,  in  l^ch  light  dragoons  arrived  from 
the  Sombrero  passage,  in  the  West  Woolwich.     A   park    of  artillery 
Indies,  discover  from  his  vessel  a  was  stationed    on    the  parade    in 
man  waving  his  hand,  on  the  said  St,  James's  park.     A  regiment  of 
isLtnd;  whereupon  the  said  depo-  horse  was    stationed  in  Somerset- 
nent  hove  hi9»vessel  to,  and  sent  his  house.    The  volunteers   mustered 
boat  on  shore  with  the  mate,  who  strong  in  their  respective  parishes^ 
found  a  man   on  the    said  island  in  consequence  of  circular  letters. 
extremely  reduced  and  e:thausted,  having  been  sent  to  the.  whole  of 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  speak.  That  the  volunteer  corps,  requiring  ead&. 
the   man    having    been    brought  volunteer  to  appear  withjumis  in  full - 
on  board  the  schooner,  and  some-  uniforin  on  their  respective  stations^ 
what  recovered)  declared,  that  his  for  the  purpose  of 'assisting  the  civil 
naqie  was  Robert  Jeflfery,   a  sea-  power  in  the  preservation  of  peaee^ 
man,  belonging  to    his  majesty's  should  tlieir  services  be  requixed. 
brig  of  vr2x  Recruit,  commanded  A  detachment  of  th^  queen's  dra* 
by  captain  Warwick   Lake,    and  goons  was  statione'd  near  the  Asy* 
that  he  had  been  eight  days  on  the  uim. 

said  island-    Thts  deponent  further  I'he  fineness  of  the  day  afforded 

5>^d,  that  the  said  Robert  Jefiery  a  favoxirable'^  opportunity  for  the 

became  quite  recovered,  and  went  populace  to  assemble  on  Tower-hill^ 

to  Beverly,  where  he  resided,  work-  which  they  did  at  a  very  early  hour. 
ing  at  his  trade  of  a  blacksmitify    Crowds  were   collected    there    at 

when  degpaent  saw  him  last.  eight  in  the  morning,  and  all  along 

"Jo|iN  DftMiiis^  the  lineof  streets-irom  the  Tower  to. 

\  sir 
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sir  Francis  Burd^tt^s  -house  in  Pic-  'the  Minories  the  carriages  were  ar 
cadilly^  every  point  was  thickly  ranged  about  two  hondred  in  nanf 
planted  with  people  towards  the  bpr.  There  were  about  t^^enty  gen- 
afternoon.  Every  window  and  ele*  tlemen*s  carriages,  the  remainder 
fated  station  was  occupied,  and  all  were  stage  and  hackney-coaches. 
eyes  were  eagerly  turned  toward  The  latter  were  crowded  outside 
the  east,  whence  the  spectacle  so  and  in  with  men  and  women,  who 
much  desired  was  expected  to  come,  wore  blue  favours  and  other  tokens 
The  display  of  beautiful  females  of  their  attachment  to  sir  Francis 
could  not  have  been  equalled  in  any  Burdett.  As  early  as  twelve  o'clock 
other  city  in  the  world.  the  greater  part  of  the  shop  win- 
'  Most  of  the  ladies  wore  the  gar»  dows  by  which  the  procession  was 
ter  blue  ribbon.  From  many  to  pass  were  shut,  and  the  other 
Jiousesrodswithribbonsof  the  same  front  windows  were  left  for  the 
colour  were  suspended.  In  every  accommodation  of  persons  who 
convenient  situation,  waggons,  carts,  wished  to  witness  ie.  The  sides  of 
and  chairs,  were  (illea  with  well-  all  the  streets  were  also  nearly  lined 
dressed  females.  In  Piccadilly,  &c.  with  teams  and  carts,  which  were 
scaffoldings  were  etected.  A  se-  filled  by  men,  women  and  children, 
vtt-e  disappointment  was,  however.  The  north  and  west  side  of  Tower- 
ilxperienced,  in  consequence  of  sir  hill  were  jmmenselv  crowded  by  peo- 
Francis  Burdett -having  declined  to  pie  of  every  desert ption,  which  ab- 
jcin  the  procession.  •  Numerous  bo*  solutely  prevented  the  procession 
dies  of  the  Westminster  electors  be*  from  being  arranged  in  that  regular 
gan  to  repair  to  the  Tower  about  order  which  was  originally  intended, 
one  O'clock.  A  party  of  about  500,  The  ramparts  of  >the  Tower  were 
fron)  Soho,  with  blue  cockades  and  filled  by  soldiers,  chiefly  in  their 
colours  flying,  proceeded  down  Ca-  slop-dress,  and  without  arms.  They 
therine^stre^  and  the  Strand  for  were  frequently  cheered  by  the  peo- 
the  city.  They  marched  two  and  pie  on  Tower-hill,  but  did  not  once 
two,  and  invited  every  passenger  return  it.  After  a  long  and  anxious 
whoin  they  iftet  to  join  them.  They  suspense  for  the  appearance  of  sir 
weremet-tn  the  Strand  by  the  12th  Francis  Burdett,  a  soldier  in  the 
light  dragoons,  on  their  way  to  Tower  called  several  times  through 
Hyde  Park  comer.  The  14th  light  a  speaking-trumpet — **  He  is  gone 
dragoons  followed ;  both  regiments  by  water ;"  but  no  person  see:ned 
mustered  very  strong.  Trie  one  to  give  any  credit  to  what  he  had 
body  was  preceded  by  a  military  said  to  them«  A  little  afterwards, 
band  of  music,  ^nd  three  blue  silk  one  of  the  constables,  with  much 
banners.'  On  the  first  was  inscribed,  difficulty,  assured  the^jpeople  that 
"The  constitution;"  on  the  second,  sir  Francis  Burdett  had  gone  by 
**  Trial  by  jury  ;*'  and  on  the  third,  water ;  but  he  received  no  mort 
•«  Burdett  and  freedom."  About  credit  for  his  assertion  than  the  per- 
SOO  gentlemen  assembled  on  horse-  son  who  spoke  from  the  Tower. 
back  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  At  half  past  fdur  o'clock,  however, 
and  arrived  on  Tower  hill  about  three  placards  were  suspended  over 
two  o'clock.  Among  them  we  ob-  the  gates  of  the  Tower,  with  the 
served  major  Cartwright,  and  a  following  inscription :—  • 
number  of^gentlemen  who  compose  **  Sir  Francis  Burdett JMt  the 
the   Westminster   committee*    In  Towerbywattf  at  half-pA  three/' 
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yiie  appearance  of  this  notice 
soon  spread  the  aunost  astonish* 
iDent  and  consternation  among  the 
vrhc^e  people  assembled ;  and  gave 
rise  CO  very  different  and  contradic- 
tory surmises.  Some  asserted  that 
sir  Francis  Burdett  never  would 
depart  by  water,  and  disappoint  tlie 
ffood  intentions  of  his  friends  unless 
ne  were  compelled  to  do  so.  Others 
said  he  had  withdrawn  himself  pri- 
vately, lest  his  appearance  should 
excite  tumult,  and  he  should  after- 
wards be  blamed  for  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  many  even  asserted 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  attend 
the  house  of  coamions,  where  he 
was  to  receive  a  reprimand  previous 
to  his  discharge. 

Mr.  sheriff  Wood  and  Mr.  she- 
riff Atkins'  at  last  came  to  the 
Tower  gate  on  horseback,  and  ap- 
peared as  little  able  as  the  rest  to 
account  for  the  non-appearance  of 
the  hon.  baronet.  They  then  en- 
tered the  Tower,  where  they  re- 
mained about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
when  they  returned,  and  informed 
Major  Cartwright  and  the  other 
gentlemen  who  were  appointed  to 
conduct  the  procession,  that  sir  F.< 
Burdett  had  actually  left  the  Tower 
in  a  boat,  accompanied  by  two  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  John  Gale  Jones  was  liberat- 
ed from  Newgale  about  four  o'clock, 
when  he  took  a  hackney-coach,  and 
proceeded  to  join  the  procession  at 
Tower-hill.  His  name  was  chalked 
upon  the  pannels,  and  he  repeatedly 
addressed  the  people ;  but  -the  confu* 
ftio9  was  so  great  thiit  we  could 
scarce  hear  a  word  he  said,  except- 
ing that  he  complained  he  had  been 
tttmed  out  of  prison  at  two  minutes 
notice. 

The  following  letter  was  received 
by  Mr.  sheriff  Wood,  while  in  wait- 
ing, on  Thursdays  at  the  Tower, 


in  expectation^  of  sir  Francis  Bnr« 
dett  :—• 

<<  r^wfr,  June  21,  1810^* 

half-past  fouTf  p.  m. 

"  Sir — At  the  request   of    the 

bearer,  John  Stock,  esq.  of  I^plar, 

I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  upon  my 

honour,    that    at    half-past    three 

o'clock  this  afternoon,   I  saw  sir 

Francis  Burdett,  accompanied  by 

tliree  friends,  get  into  a  boat,  and 

he  was  instanuy  rowed  down  the 

river.-^I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

*^  Sir,  your  obedient  servaxU, 

**  Daniel  Williams, 

^  Magistrate  at  the  police-office, 

«  WhitechapeL" 

Mr.  Sheriff  Wood. 

REPORT  BY  THE  MINISTER  OF  WAR 
TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR 
AND  KING  OF  FRANCE. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
your  majesty,  in  cox)sequence  of  the 
orders  I  received,  that  the  number 
of  English  prisoners  who  dittin^ 
gnished  themselves  at  the  fire  that 
broke  out  at  the  town  of  Auzone 
is  21 :  to  wit,  12  of  the  first  class  of 
captains  -of  merchaint  vessels ;  3  of 
the  second  class ;  4  passengers ;  one 
merchant  detained  as  a  hostage, 
and  a  s;ailor. — ^Ten  of  them  recelv* 
ed  hurts ;  viz.  Messrs.  West,  Hum- 
ble, Dobbins,  Hurst,  Fenil,  and 
'jrc)pping,  (rather  severe  ones);  and' 
Messrs.  Mosely,  Welsh,  (wnohad 
before  saved  a  child  from  the  dames 
at  Arras,)  Robinson,  andDavies» 
less  severely ;  they  are  all  recover* 
ed.-^Those  who  appeared  to  have 
exposed  themselves  the  lox^gest, with* 
out  having  received  any  injury,  are 
Messrs.  Atkinson  (Robert),  Mac- 

finnis,  Pemberton,  Selivet,  and 
maile.  Great  praise  is  due  to 
Messrs,  Thornhill,  HoUby,  &£ller, 
Atkinson  (Thomas)*  and  Collins. 
They  alsQ  gave  proefii  gf  aeaU  and 

afforded 
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tSerded  gr^t  assistsfnce. — The  ac- 
count transmitted  by  the  prefect  of 
the  C6te  d*Or,  will  pnt  your  majesty 
in  possession^  if  you  will  deign  to 
look  at  it,  of  fuller  particulars  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  these  pri- 
sonersi  and  the  nature  of  the  reward 
irhich  your  majesty  seems  inclined 
t6  bestow  on  theit). 
•*  Paris.  Duke  of  Feltre.*' 

<*  The  Tninister  of  war  will  ex- 
pTt$&  to  them  Ttiy  satisfaction ;  will 
order  them  to  be  paid  a  reward 
amounting  to  six  months  pay,  and 
will  send  diem  to  their  own  coun- 
try, under  their  promise  not "  to 
serve  until  they  are  exchanged. 

<*  JiUWCrp.  NAPOLtON," 

JULY. 

SWEO£N. 

1,  The  following  article  details 
Yhe  particulars  of  a  disturbance 
which  took  place  at  Stockholm  on 
l)ie  burial  of  the  late  crown  prince, 
and  in  which  count  Fersen  lost  his 
life.  The  Stockholm  Gazette  al- 
ludes to  this  tumtilt ;  and  a  reward 
is  ofiered  for  the  apprehension  of 
those  concerned,  w^ithout  affording 
flny  clue  as  to  the  cause.  The  pri- 
Tate  lettera  represent  it  to  have 
arisen  from  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained that  Che  crown  prtnee  had 
/tnet  with  an  untimely  death.  The 
court,  to  purge  itself,  and  to  quiet 
the  public  mind,  has  ofiered  a  re- 
ward of  20,000  rix-doUars  to  any 
person  who  ^all  brine  forward 
any  evidence  in  proof  that '  his 
highnes&'s  death  was  Occasioned 
by  criminsll  meatis.   * 

A  private  letter  from  Stockholm,. 
dated  the  9M  ult.  gives  the  follow- 
ifag  particulars  t — "  The  funera^ 
pi<ocemtXk  of  the  crown  prince  ar- 
rived here  yesterday.  It  was  led 
hj  coQtft  Azell  Fttif^nt  m  a  car* 


riage  drawn  by  sit  horses.     An 
imrriense  assemblage  of  people  had 
collected.    No  symptoms  of  riot 
or  outrage  were  observable  until 
the  corpse  had  reached  New- street 
(NygatanJ ;  when  the  populace  be* 
g:^n  to  hiss  and  shdUt  at  the  count, 
who  did  not  seem  to  suppose  that 
the  indignity  ^ms  directed  to  him } 
but,  oft  a  stone  being  thrown  into 
the  carriage,  the  count  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  arid,  if  I  may 
judge    from  his    gestures,  which 
were  too  significant  to  be  mistaken, 
set  the  mob  at  defiance.     This  ex- 
asperated them  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they   discharged  a  volley  of 
stones  at  the  cdach,  one  of  which 
struck  the  count  in  the  face.    The 
count  immediately  ordered  the  pos- 
tillions to  stop,  jumped  out  of  the 
coach,    and  with  great  difficultjr 
reached  the   nearest  house.      At 
that  moment  baron  Silversparre^ 
the  adjutant-general,  arrived  i  and, 
on  demanding  the   cause   of  the 
riot,  tlie  general  exclamation  was, 
Count  Fersen  has   murdered  the 
crown  prince.     Silverspnrre   then 
told  them,  tliat  the  king  had  or- 
dered him  to  declare  that  the  count 
should  be  arrested  and  tried.    The 
mob  then  huzzaed,  and  began  to 
disperse.     The  carriage  had  in  the 
mean  time  advanced  a  little,  and 
stopped  in  the  square.    In  half  an 
hour  after,  tlie  count  came  out  of 
the  house;  and,  in  approaching  the 
carriage,  the  mob  suddenly  rushed 
upon  him,  tore  the  star  from  his 
coat,  pelted  him  With  Ptolies,  atid 
murdered  him !    So  fierocious  were 
the  assassins,   that  they  tofe  the 
clothes  off  the  bo'dy  of  iJie  count, 
and  exposed  his  naked  corpse  hi 
the.  street.    Th^  life  guards  catne 
up;  the  people  were   told  to  di*  . 
sperse,  but  in  vain;  they  prfted^e 

officers,  5tc.  used  most  Arcateninif 

and 
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and  abusive  Intiguage  respecting 
the  que^  and  countess  Piper,  and 
becani^mor^  and  more  outrageous. 
The  soldiers  fired,  and  a  great 
inan^r  were  shot.  The  council  of 
state  assembled.  Countess  Piper, 
sister  of  connf  Fersen,  was  ar- 
rested, as  well  as  Mr*  Rossi^  prin-  ■ 
cipal  physician  of  the  deceased 
crown  prince,  and  sent  ^  to  the  for- 
tress of  Wrexhohn.  When  the-m- 
surgents  were  informed  of  these 
proceedings,  and  that  count  Fabian 
Fersen  had  resigned  his  office  as 
lord  chamberlain,  the  public  tran- 
quillity was  somewhat  restored. 
In  the  night,  die  mob  attacked 
count  Ugglas's  bouse,  and  broke 
all  the  windows,  but  did  no  further 
damage.  To-day  cannoivis  planted 
in  the  squares ;.  and  orders  have 
been  issued  for  several  regiments 
to  march  with  all  possible' expedi- 
tion to  the  capital." 

2.  The  two  petitions  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  lately  presented  to  the 
house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  were  neither  confined  to  the 
caie  of  Roman  catholics,  nor  did 
they  come  from  dissenters.  They 
both  ortginaed  from  Mr.  Wyvil, 
a  well-known  clerical  character, 
and  were  signed  by  several  mini- 
sters and  members  of  the  establish, 
ment.  Of  this  description  were  al- 
most all  the  parties  to  the  petition 
^rst  presented  ;  whilst  the  ot&rr  was 
signed  by  1560  "  christian^  of  va- 
rious  denominations.'*  The  peti- 
tioners, conceiving  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  ail  men  to  examine  for  theni- 
selves  the  principles^  of  religion, 
and  to  worsnip  their  Maker  accord* 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  dieir  oWn  un- 
derstandings, contend  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  impeded  by  any 
human  authority  in  the  discharge 
of  such  duties.  Certainly  they 
ought  not ;  provided  they  be  con* 


tent  whb  hay i no;  their  own  Way, 
and  do  not  impe£  oxhert, 

THE  FAR£W£LX«  ADDRC&S  oi^  THB 
XJNG  OP  HOLLAND  TO  TMt  L£« 
CISLATITE    BODT.   .  ^ 

"  Gentlemen— I  charge  the  ml-, 
nisters  to  present  to  your,  assem- 
bly the  resolution  which  I  find  my- 
self compelled  to  take,  in  cdnse^ 
quence  of  the  military  occupation 
of  my  capital.  The  brave  French 
soldier?  have  no  other  enemies  than 
such  as  are  enemies  to  tlie  common 
cause  of  Holland  and  myself.  Thejf 
are,  and  ought  to  be.  Ireceived  wim 
all  the  regard  and  civility  possible ; 
but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  in  the 
actual  situation  of  Holland,  when 
an  entire  army,  a  crowd  of  custom- 
house officers,  and  when  even  the 
national  ar^ny  is  taken  from  under 
the  power  of  jrovemment — ^when 
every  placed  with  the  exception  of 
the  capital,  was  undei-  the  orders  of 
a  foreign  officer— I  thought  it  rigU 
to  declare  to  marshal  the  duke  ot 
Reggio,  and  the  charg6  d'affaires 
from  the  emperor,*  that  if  they 
occupied  th^  capital  and  its  vicinity^ 
I  should  consider  that  operation  as 
a  manifest  violation  T)f  the  rights 
oTthe  people,  and  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  among  men. 

"  It  was  tiiis  which  made  me  re-' 
fuse  the  custom-house  officer^'  en- 
trance into  Mayden,  hiaarden,  and 
Damme.  I  was  justified  in  doing 
so,  because  the  treaty  did  not  au- 
thorize the  presence  of  custom- 
house  officers,  except  upon  the 
coast,  and  at  the  mouths  of  tiv«rs. 

*'  On  the  16th  of  June  I  received; 
through  the  charg6  d*affah^s  of 
his^  majesty  the  emperor  and  kinr# 
an  assurance  that  it  was  not'hts' 
intention  tp  occupy  Amsterdam; 
and  that  Ifd  me  to  hope  that  he 
would  alfd^  strictly  by  a  treaty 

the 
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the  conditions  of  which  were  drawn  which  hs^ve  been  made  to  me,  be« 
up  by  his  majesty  the  emperor  him-  sides  this  treaty/  and  in  the  for* 
self.  Unfortunately^my  error  was  mal  and  circumstaatial  declarauon* 
liot  of  long  duration,  as  I  received  which  I  have  not  failed  to  do  i  such 
a  communication,  that  20,000  as,  that  the  custom-house  officers 
French  troops  had  united  iti  the  would  only  interfere  in  the  mea* 
enviroiis  of  Utrecht.  I  continued,  sures  relating  to  the  blockade ;  that 
.notwithstanding  the  extreme  pe-  the  French  troops  should  only  re* 
nury  and  emlKirrassments  of  our  main  on  the  coast;  that  the  do- 
finances,  to  furnish  them  with  sub*  mains  of  the  state,  and  those  of 
sistence  and  other  necessary  things,  the  crown,  should  be  respected} 
although  the  treaty  precisely  ex*  that  the  debts  of  the  countries 
pressed  that  there  should  be  6000  which'  had  been  ceded  would  be 
men  only  maintained  at  the  ex-  charged  to  France :  in  a  word,  that 
pense  of  this  kingdom;  but.  I  frotn  the  number , of  troops  which 
teared  tlifit  tliis  co]le(;tiag  of  troops  were  to  be  furnished,  there  should 
was  done  with  other  views  unta-  be  deducted  those  which,  at  this 
Tourable  to  our  government ;  and  moment,  are  at  the  disposal  of 
late  in  the  night  of  the  20th,  I  re-  France,  Spain,  and  even  that,  for 
ceived  official  information  that  his  the  maritime  strengtli,  the  neces* 
-majesty  the  emperor  insisted  upon  sary  time  should  be  allowed. 
the  occupation  of  Amsterdam,  and  *<  I  have  always  flattered  myself 
the  establishment  of  the  French  that  the  treaty  would  be  respected* 
bead-quaiters  in  tliat  capital.  I  have  been  mistaken  ;  and  if  the 

*•  under    these    circumstances,  entire  devotion  I  have  manifested 

j|entlemen,  ybu  cannot  doubt  that  I  for  my  duty,  on  the  1  sc  of  last 

WsL^  willbg  to  suffer  for  my  people  April,  has  only  tended  to  drag  on 

fresh  humiliations,  if  I  could  have  and  prolong  the  existence  ot  tlie 

preserved  the  hope  of  being  able  to  country  for  three  months,^  I  have 

support  such  a  state;  and,  above  the    cruelly    grievous    satisfaction 

all,  to  prevent  new  evils ;  but  I  (yet  the  only  one  whjch  now  I  can 

could    not    deceive    myself    any  have)  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  obli- 

longer.  gations  to  tlie  end  ;  thai  I  liavc  (if 

"  I  have  signed  a  treaty,  die-  I  am  permitted  to  say  so)  sacrificed 

tatedby  France,  under  the  con  vie-  to  the  existence  and  to  the  welfare 

tion  that  measures  the    most,  dis-  of  this  country,  all  that  was  possi- 

agreeable  for  the.  liation  and  for  ble.    But  after  the  submission  and 

myself  would  not  be  followed  up  ;  the  resignation  of  the  1st  of  April* 

and  that,  satisfied  with  my  volun-  1810, 1  should  be  much  to  blame 

tary  abdication,  which  is  the  con-  if  I  consented  to  retain  the  title  of 

sequence  of  the  said  treaty,  every  king,  being  no  longer  but  an  instru- 

thing  would  go  on  smoothly  be-  ment ;  no  longer  commanding,  not 

tween  France  and  Holland*  only  iu  the  country,  but  even  la  my 

*<  The  treaty  nresents»  indeed,  a  own  capital,  and,  perhaps,  soon,  not 

^at  number  of  pretences*  and  of  even  in  my  palace, 

new  grievances  and  accusations;  '*  I  should  be,  nevertheless,  a 

bat  can  pretences  be  ever  wanting  i  witness  of  every  thing  that  might 

1  ought  meij  to  have  conj^ded  in  the  be  going  on,  without  being  able  to 

explanations  and  comzDOjaications  do  any  thing  for  my  people  fre- 

'  sponsiow 
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sponsible  for  all  otcnrrences,  with- 
out  the  power  to  prevent  them  or  ' 
their  influence.  I  should  have  ex- 
posed  mjrsdf  to  the  complaints  of 
hoth  sides,  and,  perhaps,  have  oc- 
casioned great  misfortunes,  by  do- 
'ng  which  I  should  have  betrayed 

Diy  conscicpce,  my  people,  and  my 

duty. 

•*  I  have  for  a  long  time  fore- 
seen die  extrcmity^to  which  I  am 
reduced ;  but  I  could  not  have  pre- 
vented it  without  sacrificing  my 
most  sacred  duties,  without  ceasing 
to  have  at  heart  the  interest  of  my 
people,  and  without  ceasing  to  con- 
nect mj  fate  with  that  of  the  coun- 
try.   Now  that  Holland  is  reduced 
to  diat  condition,  I  have,  as  king, 
but  one  course  to  take,  and  that  is, 
to  abdicate  die  tlirone  in  favour  of 
roy  children*    Any  other  course 
would  have  only    augmented  the 
misfortunes  of  my  reign.     I  should 
have  perhaps  seen  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants, victims  to  contentions  of 
^oyernment,  destroyed    at    once. 
How,  then,  could  an  idea  of  resist- 
ance ever  enter  my  mind  ? 

"  My  children,  bom  Frenchmen, 
|ike  myself,  would  have  seen  in  a 
just  cause  (but  which  they  would 
not  have  believed  to  be  solely  mine) 
the  blood  of  their  countrymen  flow ; 
^  had  then  but  one  course  to  take. 

*'  ftiy  brother,  so  violently  irri- . 
tated  against  me,  is  not  so  against 
my  children ;  and  doubtless  he  will 
not  destroy  what  he  has  done,  and 
deprive  them  of  their  inheritance, 
smoe  he  hsis  not,  nor  can  have,  any 
subject  of  complaint  against  one 
who  will  not,  lor  a  long  time  to 
come,  reign  himself.     His  mother^ 
to  whom  the  regency  appertains 
l>ythe  constitution,  will  do  every 
tiling  that  shall  be  agreeable  to  the 
♦mperor  my  brother,  and  will  suc- 
ceed better  than  myself,  who  have 
bad  the  rnkfortoue  never  to  be  sue* 

i8ia 


cessful  in  my  endeavours  of  that 
kind.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
maritime  peace,  perhaps  before,  my. 
brother,  knowing  the  state  of  things 
in  this  country,  the  esteem  its  inl^ 
bitants  merit,  how  much  their  wel- 
fare accords  with  the  interests  well 
understood  of  his  empire,  will  do 
for  this  country  all  it  has  a  right  to 
expect,  as  the  reward  of  its  nume- 
rous sacri^ces  to  France,  of  its  fide- 
lity,  and  of  the  interest  with  which 
it  cannot  fail  to  inspire  those  who 
judge  of  it  without  prejudice. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  reconciliation  of  this  coimtry 
with  France;  and  should  that  be 
so,  I  might  find  some  consolation  in 
dragging  out  tKe  remainder  of  a 
wan<!ering  and  languishing  life  at  a 
distance  from  the  first  objects  of  my 
whole  afiection,  this  good  people^ 
and  my  son. 

"  These  are  my  principal  mo* 
tives  —  there  are  others  equally 
powerful,  with  respect  to  which  I  • 
must  be  silent ;  but  they  are  easily  .  * 
divined.  The  emperor,  my  bro- 
ther, though  strongly  prejudiced 
against  me,  must  feel  that  I  could 
not  act  otherwise — ^he  is  great,  and 
he  ought  to  be  ju^t. 

"  As  to  you,  gentlemen,  I  should 
be  much  more  unhappy  even  than 
I  am,  if  possible,  could  I  imagine 
that  you  would  not  do  justice  to  my» 
intentions.  May  the  end  of  my  ca^^ 
reer  prove  to  the  nation,  and  to 
you,  that  I  have  never  deceived  you 
— that  I  have  had  but  one  aim,  the 
true  interest  of  the  country^-that 
the  faults  I  may  have  committed 
are  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  my  zeal, 
which  caused  me  io  employ,  |iot 
always  the  best,  but  the  most  prac- 
ticable means  of  ovei  coming  the 
difficulty  of  circumstances  !  I  had 
never  proposed  to  myself  to  gor 
vem  a  nation  so  interesting,  yet  so 
difficulty  as  yours. 
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Be,  gentlemen*  my  advocates 
with  the  nation  :  inspire  it  with  at- 
tach noent  for  the  prince  royal,  who 
deserves  it,  if  I  may  jud^e  from  his 
happy  natural  disposition.  The 
queen  has  the  same  Tnterciyt  as  mv- 
self. 

**  I  cannot,  gentlemen,  conclude, 
without  recommending  to  you,  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  interests  and  of  die 
existence  of  so  many  famllici,  whose 
lives  and  property'  would  be  infal- 
libly compromised,  to  receive  the 
French  with  attention,  with  kind- 
ness, and  the  cordiality  wlrch  is 
due  to  the  brave  people  ot  tlie  first 
nation  in  the  uuiverbe  ;  to  your 
friends,  to  your  allies,  who  consi»Ier 
obedience  as  the  fir&t  of  duties,  but 
which  they  cannot  fail  to  esteem 
the  more,  in,  projKJrtion  as  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  n:ilion 
brave,  industrious,  and  wcfthy  of 
esteem  under  every  consideration. 

**  In  whatever  place  I  may  hap- 
pen to  terminate  my  days,  the  name 
of  Holland,  and  the  most  lively 
prayers  for  hs  happiness,  will  be 
my  last  words— will  be  my  List 
thous^hts, 
•*  July  1st.       Louis  Napoleon," 

THE    INSTALLATION. 

Oxford^  Juiy  3.  The  first  annual 
commemoration  since  the  installa- 
tion of  lord  Grenviile,  which  has 
excited  so  much  public  intcreit  and 
expectation,  commenced  this  day* 

*  The  morning  was  ushered  in  by  the 
ringing  of  hells,  of  which  there  is 
a  profusion;  in  all  parts  of  this  city.— 
At  nine  .o'clock  the  outer  gates  of 
tJie  yuTd  of  the  theatre  were  opened, 

'  when  the  rush  to  gain  admittance 
with  such  a  eenteel  assemblage  ex- 
ceeded beliell  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men had  their  clothes  actually  torn 
to  rags,  and  lost  their  shoes,  rin^s, 
ice.    A  number  of  rings  ajidtnn* 
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kets  were  afterwards  picked  np  csnt 
of  the  mud.    The  rising  semicircle 
was  re^rved  empty  for  the  noble- 
men and  doctors  who  \wre  to  be 
in  the  procession.  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
entered  the  area  at  ten  o'clock,  in  his 
uniform:  he  was  soon' recognised 
\^y  the  bachelors  of  arts  and  under* 
graduate  members  of  the  university 
in  the  upper  gallery,  where  they 
were  a->sembled  to  the  number  of 
about  one  thousand,  who  cheered 
him  with  incessant 'clappings  and 
huzzas:  an  avenue  was  made  for 
sir  Sidney,  by  the  masters  of  arts 
and    bachelors  of    law,  when  he 
boAcd  resjiect fully  to  all  parts  oi 
the  gallery.     This  highly  delighted 
the  vDung  gentlemen,  who  called 
out  liuidly  for  a  scat  for  sir  Sidney. 
The  head  of  Worcester  college  had 
the  c.ire  of  the  semicircle  set  apart 
for  the  noblemen  and  doctors, whco 
he  very  politely  admitted  sir  Sid- 
ney ro  a  seat ;  which  gave  gCBeral 
satisfaction. 

At    a    quarter    before    eleven 
o^clock.  Dr.  Crotch,  the  professor 
of  music   of  the    university,  ao* 
no u need  the  approach  of  the  chatv- 
cellor  and  the  procession,  from  the 
vice-chancellor's,  upon  the  orgaa* 
and  the  excellent   bund  under  his 
direction,  amounting  to  about  100 
performers,  struck  op  the  march  in 
the  occasional  overture.     The  six 
beadles  of  the  university,  in  their 
ftill  dresses,  entered,  followed  by 
lord  Grenviile,  the   chancellor,  m 
his  new  robes,  which  for  elegance 
far  exceed  the    lt>rd   chancellor's 
state  robes.    Dr.  Parsons  the  vice* 
chancellor,  followed  his  lordship  in 
iuU  robes :  there  were  also  in  ih^ 
procession,  which  consisted  of  aboat 
100,  earl  Spencer,  lord  G.  Caven- 
dish, lord  Qi  dpencer»  viscount  Mor- 
peth, the  bishop  of  St-  Asiiph,  tiie 
jtidge  of  the  admiralty,  the  speaker 
of  i^ie  hoiue  oi  commons,'  sir  J- 
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iiippesley  CcXy  sir  W.  W.  Wynne, 
Mr.  Boaverie,  Mr.  T.  Grenville,5cc. 

After  the  chancellor  haJ  taken 
his  seat  in  the  chair,  and  all  those  in 
the  procession,  the  music  ceased. 
His  lordship  then  opened  the  high 
convocation,  in  a  Latin  speech,  de- 
daring  the  purposes  of  the  convo- 
cation, riz.  to  commemorate  the 
benefactors  of  tlie  university,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  right 
honourable  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe, 
Lite  bishop  of  Durham ;  also  to  con- 
fer degrees  upon  qualified  persons. 
During  the  time  the  chancellor  was 
addressing  the  meeting,  all  those 
who  came  in  the  procession  stood : 
carl  Spencer  was  on  the  ri^ht  of 
the  chancellor,  and  Df.  Parsons 
the  vice-chancellor  on  his  left. 
After  his  lordship  had  finished 
residing  the  list  of  names,  he  sat 
down,  and  put  on  his  cap ;  the  proc- 
tprs  did  the  same^  being  the  only 
privileged  persons  to  be  covered 
in  the  presence  of  the  chancellor. 
The  band  then  played  a  very 
charming  piece;  after  which  the 
six  beadles  entered  agaiii  in  pro- 
cession»  followed  by  a  doctor  of 
laws,  and  those  who  were  candi- 
dates to  have  that  honour  conferred 
upon  them.  The  doctor  we  under- 
stand to  be  Dr.  Heber,  of  Bruzen 
Nose  college.  The  doctor  ad- 
dressed the  chancellor  in  a  long 
Latin  speech,  recommending  the 
personages  who  were  candidates 
for  the  honour  of  being  admitted 
doctors  of  civil  law.  The  chan- 
cellor rose  from  his  chair,  took  o£P 
his  cap,  and  answered  the  doctor. 

The  first  candidate  proposed  was 
hb  grace  the  duke  of  Somerset,who 
being  informed  by  the  chancellor 
he  was  admitted  a  doctor  of  civil 
law  Kji  that  university,  bowed  re- 
spectfuUyy  and  then  approached  to- 
wards the  semicircle*  the  seat  of 
the  doctor^  where  he  was  intro- 


duced to  his  seat  by^Dr.  Palrsont 
the  vice-chancellor,  and  one  of  the 
proctors.  The  next  candidate  was 
the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  whop 
on  ascending  the  steps  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  semicircle  among  thp 
doctors,  unfortunately  fell ;  he  was 
raised  up  by  the  chancellor  and 
vice-chancellor.  The  noble  mar- 
quis did  not  appear  to  have  re* 
ceived  any  material  injury. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
were  admitted  afterwards  to  the 
degree  of  D.  C.  L :  The  marquis 
of  Downshire,  marquis  of  Ely,  earl 
of  Essex,  earl  of  Abingdon,  earl  of 
Jersey,  earl  Fortescue,  earl  of  Ca- 
rvsfort,  earl  TempV?,  lord  viscount 
Bulkeley,  lord  viscount  Carleton» 
lord  Braybrook,  lord  Cawdor,  lord 
Carrington,  Mr.  William  Wickham^ 
Mr.  George  Tiemey,  Mr.  William 
Elliot,  sir  William  Drummond^ 
K.  C.  sir  John  Newport,  sir  John 
Anstruther,  Mr.  Fagel  late  gref- 
fierofthe  United  Provinces. 

The  rev.  William  Crowe,  of 
New  college,  the  public  orator  of 
the  univerbity,.then  entered  the  ros- 
trum, and  delivered  a  Latin  oration 
commemorative  of  the  benefactors 
of  the  university,  which  received 
great  applause.  The  recitation  of 
die  chancellor's  prize  odes  then 
took  place.  All  the  gentlemen 
were  extremely  perfect)  we  did  not 
hear  any  of  them  once  prompted  ; 
and  they  were  all  highly  and  de- 
servedly applauded,  particularly 
Mr.  Chmnery,  who  delivered  him- 
self with  theiitmosteiFect  andgrace* 
The  new  ode  was  then  performed^ 
written  in  honour  of  the  new  chan- 
cellor. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  being 
concluded,  the  chancellor  ros^  and 
adjourned  the  convocation.  His 
loxdship  then  left  the  chair,  and 
proceeded  throughout  the  crowded 
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area  singly,  when  he  was  cheered 
generally  throughout  the  theatre. 
All  the  doctors  followed  his  lord- 
ship singly,  according  to  their  rank. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  returning,  re- 
ceived^ unbounded  applause.  We 
never  witnessed  a  more  splendid 
sight,  and  every  thing  was  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  decorum 
and  regularity.  The  chancellor, 
several  noblemen,  heads  of  houses, 
doctors  and  proctors,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  200,  dined  with  th^ 
vice-chancellor  at  Bailiol  college,^ 
where  every  delicacy  was  provided. 
The  concert  at  the  theatre  was 
crowded  long  before  the  perform- 
ances commenced.  The  female 
part  of  the  audience  was  most  bril- 
liant. The  orchestra  was  directed 
by  the  almost  unequalled  skill  of 
Dr.  Crotch  the  university  profes- 
sor, and  Bartleman,  Braham  and 
Catalani  exerted  their  powers  with 
effect.  Catalani  was  peculiarly  ex- 
cellent in  her  last  song,  *«  O  ti  mu- 
ova,'*  and  curtsied  at  every  expres- 
sion of  general  approbation  in  the 
most  wmning  way  ii>  the  world. 
At^the  end,  after  the  coronation 
anthem,  "  God  save  the  king'*  was 
called  for  by  several.  The  gresiter 
part  of  the  performers  were  on  the 
move,  but  slje  showed  a  strong  dis- 
position  to  comply  with  the  wish, 
which  was  becoming  more  general. 
She  then  sang  ''God  save  the  king" 
in  better  English  than  one  could 
expect,  and  was  assisted  in  the  last 
verse  by  Braham.  The  theatre  then 
resounded  with  her  praises. 
•  At  night  a  grand  ball  took  place 
in  the  town-hall,  where  about  700 
persons  assenibled,  and  in  which  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  city  and 
its  neighbourhood  was  mixed  with 
the  academics,  and  graced  with  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  the  nobility. 
This  grand  itte  lasted  four  days ; 
but  the  entertainments  were  varied. 


LAW* 

COURT' or  ki>;g's  bench,  july  9. 

MR.  W.  COBBETT. 

This  being  the  day  on  which 
the  court  was  to  pronounce  its  judge- 
ment on  Mr.  Cobbett  and  others^ 
the  avenues  at  a  very  early  hour 
were  all  crowded,  and  the  throng 
was  sn  unusual  and  prodigious,  that 
the  chief  justice  was  obliged  to  order 
the  avenue^io '  be  cleared  ;  it  being* 
\vith  the  most  extreme  difficulty 
that  even  the  defendants  could  con- 
trive to  get  into  court.  At  length 
they  appeared,  and  the  attorney- 
general  prayed  judgement  against 
Wm.  Cobbett,  T.  C.  Hansard, 
John  Budd,  and  Richard  Bagshaw» 
which  was,  "  That  you  W.Cobbett 
do  pay  a  fine  to  the  king"  of  1000/. 
that  you  be  imprisonea  in  his  ma- 
jesty's gaol  of  Niwgate  for  the  space 
of  i^ujo  years — that  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  you  enter  into  a  recog- 
nizance/o  leep  thf  peace  for  seven  years^ 
yourself  in  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  two  sureties  in  the  sum  cf 
one  thousand  pounds  each.  And  fur- 
ther, that  you  be  imprisoned  till 
that  recognizance  be  entered  into, 
and  tliat  fine  paid." 

The  judge  then  proceeded  to 
pass  the  sentence  of  the  court  on  T. 
C.  Hansard.  He  observed,  that 
the  case  of  the  other  three  defend- 
ants was  different  from  that  of  the 
defendant  Cobbett,  in  as  much  as 
they  had  no  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  libel;  but  as  Hansard  had  seen' 
the  copy  before  it  was  printed,  he 
ought  to  have  avoided  letting  it  be 
printed.  He  was  sentenced  Lo 
three  months  imprisonment  in  the 
king's  bench  prison,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  to  enter  into 
a  recognizance  to.  keep  the  peace, 
himself  in  400/.  and  twd  sureties  in 
^KK)/.  each ;  and  further  to  be  ini*^ 
prisoned  tilVsuch  secnrii^  be  given* 

The  other  two  defendsmts^  Messrs^ 

Bagshaw 
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Bagshawand  Budd,  the  publishers) 
were  each  sentenced  to  two  months 
imprisomixent  in  the  same  prison.' 

MELANCHOLY  ACCIDENT. 

12.     About  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  inflammable  air  in  a 
coal-pit  at  Grange-colliery,    near 
Bolness,  Scotland,  exploded,^  and 
out   of  twenty- three  persons  who 
were  in  it  at  the  time,' — awful  to  re-  . 
late,  only  six  were  saved,  seventeen 
having    suffered ;    namely,     eight 
men  and  nine  women.     This  most 
melancholy  event,  which  was  alto- 
gether  unexpecteJ  and  undreaded 
(accidents,  the  effects  of  inflamma- 
ble air,  having  been  long  unknown 
in  that  part  of  the  country),  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  occasioned 
by  one  of  the  suffering  women  hav- 
ing placed  a  light  in  a  part  of  the 
pit,  where,  from  the  late  uncom- 
mon, closeness  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  air  had  collected  in  strength, 
and  of  which  she  had  been  warned 
by  one  of  the  survivors,  and  there 
to  have  set  fire  to  it.     The  fatal 
effects  w«re  produced,  not  by  burn- 
ing, as  is  common  in  cases  of  ex-^ . 
plosion  of  inflammabk  air,  but  by 
its   sufibcating  quality.    Although 
Dr.  Stewart   from    Bolness,   with 
two  assistants,  gavenim mediate  at- 
tendance,  and   used  every  means 
for  restoring  suspended  animation, 
only  four  out  of  twenty-one  were 
recovered,   the   other   two  having 
5^ot  out  without  receiving  any   in- 
jury-    Besides  the' other  calamities 
attending    this   dreadful   accident, 
eighteen  children  have  been  lef:  un- 
provided for.     A  subscription  has 
been  set  on  foot  for  their  relief. 

COURT  OK  COMWON  PLEAS,    • 
ASSAtTLT   AND     FALSE     IMPRISON- 
MENT. 

Htwlings  V.  -Gilkr, 
16k  Tlus  was  an  action  to  reco- 


ver a  compensation  in  damages  fbt 
an  assault  and  false  imprisonment* 
The  plaintiff  is  a  straw-hat  manu- 
facturer, the  dr/endant  the  master 
of  the  Bald-faced  Stag  public-house 
on  Finchley  common.  The  case 
was  stated  by  Mr.  serjeant  Best, 
who  in  his  address  to  the  jury  ob- 
served, that  it  was  one  of  great  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  tlie  defend- 
ant, and  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  public^  the  decision,  he' 
hoped,  would  convince  inn-keepers 
that  they  were  bound  to  receive 
their  guests  and  lodge  them,  if 
conducting  themselves  peaceably; 
so  the  law  provided.  The  present 
defendant  had  con^mitted  a  most 
grievous  injury  towards  the  plain- 
tiff, by  imprisoning  him,  in  conse« 
quence  of  a  demand  made  by  the 
'latter  of  a  supper  and  a  bed.  The 
learned  serjeant  th^n  detailed  the 
evidence,  having  made  some  point- 
ed oi)servations  upon  the  case  ge- 
nerally. 

Chief  justice  Mansfield  observed 
that*the  defendant  had  not  made 
cut  a  justification  of  his  conduct  in 
,  point  of  law,  and  a  verdict  must 
therefore  go  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
only  question  for  their  considera 
tion  was  the  amount  of  damages. 
"  With  respect  to  the  law,"  said 
the  learned  judge,  "  1  rather ^hink 
it  is  with  the  plaintiff.  The  plain- 
tiff and  his  friend  Welchman  were 
guests ;  but  what  the  law  had  in ; 
contemplation  were  these  sort  <jf 
guests,  persons  travelling  a  di- 
stance from  home.  Innkeepers  are 
compellible  to  receive  travellers ' 
and  accommodate  them,  so  that 
they  may  properly  rest  and  refresh  ^ 
while  travelling.  These  persons 
were  not  travelling,  but  going  on 
a'  shooting  party.  If  the  plaintiff 
and  his  friend  had  gone  away 
when  the  defendant  required  them, 
"vvithout  obtaining  what  they  de« 
<F  3}  xnandedf 
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mandedy  they  might  have  brought 
an  action  against  nim  for  not  re- 
ceiving them.  The  defendant  in 
this  instance  seerjf  to  hTive  erred 
from  a  mistaken  n6hon  of  the  law, 
when  he  thinl^s  he  was  not  bound 
to  receive  these  persons/' 

The  jury  found  a.  verdict  for  die 
plaindff — Damages,  50L 

STORM. 

16.  The  tremendous  thunder- 
storm on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last 
has  done  infinite  damage.  At  two 
p'clock  in  the  forenoon  it  appeared 
as  if  a  cloud  burst  oyer  the  metropo- 
lis, and  discharged  in  the  course  of  a 
minute  a  profusion  of  water :  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  shower  of  hailstones 
pf  a  very  large  size,  which  broke 
several  windows,  and  much  glass 
in  the  gardens  south-west  of  the 
town.  The  flashes  of  lightning 
succeeded  in  the  most  rapid  suc- 
cession; ^nd  from  the  clouds  being 
so  low  the  air  was  so  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur  that  it  be- 
came quite  offensive.  About  a  mile 
beyond  Kilbum  Wells  a  brilliant 
ball  of  fire  passed  rapidly  s^long, 
"^hich  had  a  most  sublime  and* 
fiwful  effect.  The  Watford  coach 
yvsLS  poming  to  town  at  the  time» 
fine)  the  coachman  and  a  fe- 
insde  passenger  were  struck  down 
j)y  the  lightning.  The  hand  of 
^he  woman  was  very  piuch  hurt, 
find  the  ring  on  her  finger  was 
fused.  A  team  which  was  near 
the  coach  had  one  of  the  horses 
YiYLed  and  a  woman  in  the  cart 
struck  down  by  the  lightning.  An 
aged  man,  working  in  tbe  garden 
pF  Mr,  Sneathci  in  the  Edgeware 
l-oad,  was  struck  blind  by  the  light- 
ping.  Three  men  were  struck  by 
|he  lightning  on  Bexley  Heath,  one 
pf  )yhom  was  lulled,  and  his  watqh 
jn^ch  fused.  At  Ditton,  .a  bam 
^ed  with  corn  was  burnt  by  tl|e 
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lightning.'     At    Hampstead    and 
Ilighgate   the    claps  of   thunder 
resembled  the  firing  of  heavy  ar*- 
tillery.    The  tempest  extended  tb 
most  parts  of  Kent,  and  two  gentle- 
men were  killed  near  Canterbury 
while  taking  shelter  under  a  tree.  . 
The  greatest  damaee  was  pro 
duced  by  the  rain.     The  streets  in 
many  parts  were  impassable,  and 
the  property  of  the  inliabitants  in 
their  kitchens  and  cellars  received 
injury.      Westminster   Hall    pre- 
sented    an     unusual    appearance. 
The  water  overflowed  the  sewer 
at  the  back  of  the  Exchequer  coffee- 
house, and  soon  covered  the  lower 
part  of  the  hall.     Boys  were  sta^ 
tioped  with  brooms  to  sweep  away 
the  inundation,  but  the  stench  pro- 
duced by  the  overflow  made  the 
place  uncommonly  disagreeable  to 
those  who   attended  on  business. 
The  coruscation  which  prevailed  at 
intervals    frequently  occasioned  a 
momentary  suspension  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Courts,  as  the  light- 
ning had  a  peculiar  effect  on  the 
eye-sight.     We  did  not  hear  of  any 
fatal  accident    in  town ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that    the     most 
serious  misioitunes  have  occurred 
in  consequence  of  this  storm. 

Sunday  aftcmooii,  about  three 
o'clock,  there  was  a  very  tempestu- 
ous storm  at  Windsor,  of  thunder, 
hail  and  rain,  which  lasted  for  up- 
wards of  ha^f  an  hour.  The  hail- 
stones that  fell  were  as  large  as  a 
common  marble.  It  has  beaten  all 
the  fruit  off  the  trees,  and  cut 
the  peas  and  beans  down  in  the 
gardens  in  Wmdsor  and  its  en- 
virons. 

At  Wellingborough,  in  North- 
amptonshire, the  electric  fluid  de- 
scended through  the  chimney  of  a 
house,  and  entering  the  bed-room 
killed  Mr.  (lomby  pf  that  place, 
shoemakerji  ^^hp  wau  m  ^  Fith 
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his  wife  and  child,  but  neither  of 
xht  latter  sustained  the  least  in- 
jury. 

29.  'A  dreadful  fire  broke  out 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  the  premises  of  Mr.  Gillec,  tl)e 
printer,  m  Salisbury-court,  Fleet- 
street,  whose  dwelling-hous^  and 
printing-ofnce  were  ..  entirely  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  dwell- 
ing-honse  of  Mr.  Swan,  a  printer 
adjoiniii^.  Some  houses  at  the 
back  01  these  buildings  were  also 
much  damaged,  as  was  likewise  the 
Jiouse  of  tlie  Vaccine  Institution. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Gillet,  on  the  same  spot, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  not  more 
than  between  four  and  five  years 
afi;o,  and  that  the  house  of  tlie  Vac- 
cine Institution  was  then,  as  now, 
much  damaged  by  it.  It  is  consi- 
dered to  have  l>een  wilfully  set  on 
iire,  as  there  had  not  been  either  a 
fire  or  a  candle  in  the  building  since 
last  March  ;  and  that  Mr.  Gillet, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  saw  that 
every  thing  was  safe  bt'fore  he  re- 
tired to  bed  on  Saturday  night. 

AUGUST. 

THE    FIR^    AT    PARIS. 

Banks  of  the  Main^  Aug.  2.-r-The 
following  are  some  details  which 
have  reached  us  from  Paris,  re- 
specting the  unfortunate  fire  at  the 
hotel  of  prince  Schwarzenbarg  :-.*- 
<<  The  emperor  and  empress  liad 
scarcefy  retired  at  the  commence- 
'ment  of  the  tumult,  when  the  crowd 
precipitated  itself  towards  the  three 
doors  which  led  from  the  hall.  It 
16  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
despair  and  terror  wlfich  seized 
upon  every  body  when  the  cry  of 
*  Save  himself  who  can,'  was  heard ; 
tbey  crowded  together,  they  ran 
against  each  other;  some  persons 
vere  trampltd  under  foot.    The 


lustres,  the  ceiling,  and  the  beams 
fell,  and  wounded  the  unfortunate, 
who  issued  frightful  cries.  The 
heat  caused  the  glasses  apd  lustreSt 
witli  which  the  hall  was  decorated, 
to  crack  with  an  explosion  as  loud 
as  that  of  a  pistol.  Prince  Kura« 
kin  was  thrown  down  by  a  lustre, 
which  broke  his  arm,  and  in  this 
condition  was  trampled  upon  b^ 
those  who*  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves.  Many  ladies  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate :  others  ifere 
overtaken  by  the  fiames,  which  set 
their  robes  df  gauze  and  lace  on 
fire,  and  either  consumed  or  da- 
m^t^ed  them.  A  great  number  of 
ladies  made  their  escape  to  the 
garden  almost  naked,  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  thickets.  Many 
wished  to  save  themselves  by  a 
hole  which  the  fire  had  made  in 
the  wall ;  bat  not  being  able  to 
find  the  passage,  many  were  suf- 
focated or  burnt.  They  reckon 
the  number  of  persons  who  perish- 
ed at  from  60  to  70.  Diamonds 
and  jewels  to  tlie  amount  of  many 
millions  were  lost  in  the  tumult. 
Prince  Kurakin  had  in  his  hat  a 
superb  solitaire,  estimated  at  four 
hundred  thousand  franks,  which  he 
lost,  as  well  as  his  epaulets,  worth 
eight  hundred  thousand  franks ; 
besides,  at  the  moment  he  was 
thrown  down,  he  was  nearly  losing 
a  finger  on  which  he  wore  a  superb 
ring  in  brilliants.  It  is  suspected 
that  many  were  at  this  fi(te  who 
were  not  invited. 

EXPORTING    GUINEAS. 

The  Kin^  V.  D£  Toung. 

3.-— This  was  an  indictment 
against  the  defendant,  for  selling 
guineas  at  a  rate  beyond  their  in« 
trinsic  value. 

,  The  defendant  has   lone    been 

suspected  of  l^ing  the  ine£um  by 

.  .     (F  4)  which 
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which  a  vast  dcsfl  of  the  gold  coin  trie  matter  entering  by  the  chjin- 
of  the  r^alm  has  been  sent  out  of  neys  and  passing  through  thefloors. 
the  kingdom,  and  the  prosecutipn  A  bell-wire  wad  melted,  and  the 
was  carried  on  by  the  Mint*  dpor  at  the  entrance  was  "broken. 
Persons  were  employed  for  the  A  newspaper  which  a  person  was 
purpose  of  entrapping  him,  by  pur-  reading  at  the  time  was  set  on  fire, 
chasing  50  guine«^  from  him  at  the  but  the  person  reading  received  no 
rate  of  22$,  S//.  each  guinea,  which  injury,  A  female  servant  and  a 
they  did,  and  he  was  immediately  child  were  hurt,  but  not  danger- 
apprehended.  The  case  was  proved,  ously.  A  remarkable  phsenomenon 
His  counsel,  however,  took  objec-  occurred  during  thfe  storm  at  Mr. 
tions,  which  are  to  be  argued  next  Fraser's,  botanist.  King's  r  road, 
term,  and  the  jury,  under  his  lord-  Chelsea,  behind  whose  house,  in  a 
ship's- directions,  found  him  Guilty,  southern  exposure, the  hailstones,  in 
subject  to*the  opinion  of  the  judges  consequence  of  a  strong  eddy  of 
Upon  the  law  of  the  case*  wind,  had  fallen  in  such  quantities 

into  a  back  cellar,  the  door  of  which 

THUNDER-STORM,         ^  happened  to  be  open,  as  »o  become 

J.    A    thunder-storm    passed  a  complete  piece  of  solid  ice^  about 

over  the  metropolis  between  one  eight  feet  in  circumfeicnce,and  two 

and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  feet  in  depth, 
accompanied  by  a  heavy  rain  and 

a  quantity  of  haa.     The  storm  was  dreadful  fire  at  Bristol. 

of  short  duration,  but  did  some  12.  A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  on 
mischief.  The  house  of  Mr.  Horny-  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Pyer  and 
blo^,  in  Upper  Marshy  Lambeth,  Co,  druggists,  in  Radcliff-strect, 
was  struck  about  half  past  one.  Bristot  .  Mrs.  Pyer  having  lain-in 
The  electric  matter  entered  at  the  only  five  weeks,  a  fire  was  lighted 
upper  part  of  the  chimneys,  and  to  air  a  small  room  used  both  as  a 
descended  to  the  attic  story,  where  parlour  and  a  counting  -  house, 
a  man  and  his  wife  were  sitting  at  whi(;h  was  divided  fropi  the  shop 
dinner :  it  passed  within  a  foot  of  by  the  only  flight  of  stairs  that  led 
the  womaur  but  fortunately  with-  to  the  apper  part  of  the  dwelling- 
out  doing  her  any  injury.'  It  '  house.  In  the  above-mentioned 
passed  from  thence  into  the  second  room,  at  a  quarter  past  seven,  Mr, 
floor,  rending  V  every  thing  in  its  Pyer  had  seated  himself  upon  a 
way,  and  to  the  first  floor,  where  stool  to  read  a  prescription  he  had 
the  chimney-piece  was  torn  away,  just  received,  and  in  the  act  of 
and  a  picture  rent.  It  then  de-  quitting  it  to  go  into  the  shop,  the 
scended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  stool  fell  either  against  a  six' gallon 
house,  where  an  old  lady  received  bottle  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  or  one 
a  considerable  shock,  but  was  not  with  three  gallons  o/ spirit  of  wine, 
hurt ;  and  passed  to  the  entrance,  (filled  to  order  on  Saturday-  night, 
splinterilng  the  door  in  its  progress,  and  placed  under  the  desk  for 
Several  of  the  windows  were  broken,  safety,)  which  broke,  and  theco&« 
and  the  house  was  much  shakep  and  tents  communicating  with  the  fire* 
materially  damaged.  The  house  place,  the  whole  room'  was  tuv 
has  a  N.  W.  aspect.  A  house  in  stantly  in  a  blaze*  Mr.  Pyer  ran 
Bowling-street,  Westminster,  was  tip  -stairs,  followed  by  the  flames^ 
(truck  ia  ^  similar  inapner  ^  the  ^lec*  and  go(  bi$  wif^  from  bed  into  th« 
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iront  Tootn  on  the  first  ifloor,  and 
proceeded  to  seek  for  the  rest  of  his 
family ;  'but  the  iiames  had  spread 
so  rapidly  as  to  fill  the  stair-case 
and  landing-places  to  the  skylight, 
which  blew  up,  and  all' communi- 
cation between  the  front  and  back 
rooms  was  thus  cut  o£F.  The  sitn* 
ation  of  all  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants now  became  truly  desperate. 
A  child  of  four  years  old  was 
thrown  by  a  maid  servant,  who 
jumped  after  it,  from  the  first  story 
window  into  the  street.  The  child's 
fall- was  broken,  it  is  hoped,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  serious  injury  ;  but 
the  servant  was  much  bruised,  and 
conveyed  to  the  infirmary.  The 
shopman,  after  hanging  by  his 
hands  from  the*  second  stoiy  v'n- 
dow  several  minutes,  was  taken 
down  by  a  ladder,  which  also,  with 
his. assistance,  rescued  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pyer.  Every  possible  exertion  was 
nxade  to  extricate  a  nurse  and  two 
children  from  the  up|>er  back  room, 
but  without  success  ;  for  when,  in^ 
about  two  hours,  the '  flames  were 
snflficiently  mastered,  the  remains 
of  the  poor  woman  were  found, 
■with  those  x)f  the  newly-born  in- 
fant  on  her  bosom,  and  the  other 
of  two  years  old  lying  beside  her, 
on  the  wreck  of  their  bed,  in  a 
slate  too  shocking  for  description. 
A  dreadful  earthquake  happened 
on  the  12th  of  August,  at  noon,  at 
St.  Michael's,  bne  of  the  Azores, 
The  village  of  Cozas,  situated  on 
a  .plain,  comprising  twenty-two 
houses,  was  swallowed  up  ;  and  in 
the  spot  where  it  stood,  a  lake  of 
boi  i ing  wat^r  gushed  forth.  Many 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  had 
previously  retired  to  the  elevated 
ground ;  but  about  32  persons,  it 
IS  calculated,  have  lost  their  lives 
by  this  awful  and  calamitous  event, 
and  cattle  and  property  to  a  consi-» 
(l^rable  amojODit  >?ere  destroyed.  A 


great  degree  of  alarm  continued  to 
pervade  the  whole  island,  as  on  the 
east  side  an  orifice  had  been  dis« 
covered  resembling  the  crater  of  a 
volcano. 

15.  The  following  is  said  to  be 
an  accurate  account  of  the  speech 
of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Walesjonthe  health  of  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  being  drunk  at 
the  Pavilion  at  Brighton. — ^The 
prince,  in  returning  thanks  for  that 
mark  of  respect  to  the  object  of  his 
pride  and  tenderness,  said,  in  a 
short  but  eloquent*  address,  That 
he  had  made  it  his  first  care  te  in- 
jstil  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  h'S 
daughter,  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  the  true  principles  or  th*  British 
constitution ;  and  he  had  pointed 
out  to  her  young  understanding,  as 
a  model  for  study,  the  political 
conduct  of  his  most  revered  and 
lamented  friend  Mr.  Fox,  who  had 
asserted  and  maintained  with  such 
transcendent  force 'the  just  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  government, 
under  this  excellent  constitution, 
ought  to  be  administered,  for  the 
true  and  solid  dignity  of  the  crovm, 
and  the  real  security,  freedom  arid 
happiness  of  the  people.  He  had 
the  most  heartfelt  enjoyment  in 
knowing  that,  even  in  her  present 
early  years,  his  daughter  had  a  just 
conception  of  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cepts which  had  been  implanted  in 
her  breast :  and  he  could  say,  with 
confidence,  that  she  would  fulfil  all 
the  duties  which  she  might  be  called 
upon  to  discharge  when  his  bones 
were  laid  in  the  grave. 

ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  is  an  account  of 
the  particulars  of  the  expense  in^ 
curred  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  war,  in  building,  re^ 
pairing,  and  making  fortifications, 
nurteUb  towers,  and  the  purchase 

of 
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of  lands  connected  with  the  afore«  jff.        s.    d» 

said  matters,  throughout  the  Uni-  .  Southern  district   86  ^,640    S    8^ 

ted  Kingdom,  to   me  5th  January  Portsmouth   div.  150,993     1  10| 

1809:—  Plymouth  division    42,756  12  lOJ 

^.      1.     d.  Severn  district..        3,865    4    8 

North  Britain..:.    16,^34  18  ICf  Ireland 154,419  19  l\{ 

Northern  district.       3,753    0    7|  Guemsev    47,037    7    6^ 

Yorkshire  district      9,306  10    6|  Jersey..' 78,874    5-8 

Eastern  district  . .  141,496  15     7  J.  Hadden,  C.  Astlcy  Cooper, 

Thames  division        5,234     1     Qi  M.  Singleton. 

Medway  division  716,965  13     1  OfficeofOrdnance,13th  June  1810. 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

(funded.)  JL.  1.    d. 

Amount-prior  to  1793 238,231,248  5    2J 

Paidoffby  sale  of  land  tax 23,420,468  2  '1 

Debt  in  1795 214,809,779  16    H 

Dett  incurred  between  1793  and  1802 329,033,528  1 1    0 

— >(an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  41  millions  ster- 

Img  per  annum ! ) 
Debt  incurred  between  1802  and  1st  of  February 

1810 137,199,923  16    6 

—(an  expenditure  of  more  than  17  millions  per 

annami  in  addition  to  the  war  taxes ! )  .._.,..^.»^.»«« 

680,953,302    S    7^ 
To  this  remains  to  be  added  the  debt  created  in 

1*807,  charged  on  war  taxes ^ 18,072,000    0    0 


»^M 


Total  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain 699,025,302  3    7i 

Ditto  of  Ireland,  payable  in  Great  Britain 53,694',000  0    0 

Ditto  emperor  of  Germany,  ditto  7,502,633  6  JS 

Ditto  prince  regent  of  Portugal,  ditto    , 895,522  7    9 


■«•■«• 


Total  funded  debt,  payable  by  Great  Britain. . , .  76 1 , 1 1 7,457  1 8  OJ 

•VNFUNDED    DEBT. 

On  the  5th  of  January  1810. 

Exchequer  bills 39,164,100    0  0 

Treasury 893,056  19  lOi 

Army , 952,198  12  6 

Barracks 432,810    6  4 

Ordnance 1,015,360    8  3 

NavT 8,263,175    0  6 

Civil  list  advances 59,924    6  9{ 

Debtunfimded 50,780,625  14  3 

Debt  funded 76M  17,4^57  18  Of 

The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain 8U18989O83  12  H 

The 
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The  following  is  a  sutement  of  the  gold  and  silver  coined  in  England 
during  every  reign  from  the  Restoration  to  the  25th  of  March  1810^ 
extracted  from  authentic  documents : 

By  Charles  II .•  jf. 7^24,1 05 

By  James  II 2,737,6S7 

By  Anne   2,69i,()25 

ByGeorgel 8,725^1 

By  George  II.  Gold 1 1,662/216/. 

Silver S0*,360/.       1I,966»576 

The  great  re-coinage  of  gold  between  28d  August  1773 
and  the  end  of  1777  amounted  to  20,44-7,0(J2/.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  to  August  1773,  there  Were 
coined  about  10,000,000/.  making  :  ' 

By  G«orge  111.  before  the  olst  December  1780, — Gold 
30,457,8O5A ;  •  Silver  7, 1 26/. :  30,461-,93 1  /.    From  1 780  to 
the  end  of  1802,— Gold  153,810,832/.;  Silver  56,473/.:  - 
53,367,305.     From   1802  to   25tli  March,  1810,— Gold 
2,445,253 66,277,4^9 


Total  gold  and  silver  coinage  since  the  Restoration  • .     99,923,354 

Amount  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of   England,  in  circulation  on  the  7di 

and  12th  days  of  January  1809  and  1810  : 


1809.  January  7. 

12. 

1810.  January  7. 

12. 


Bank  Notts  of  5L 

and  upwards* 

4?.l  1,718,010 

14,077,780 

13,013,790 

14,668,640 


Bank  Post 
^i//x. 
796,250 
825,580 
851,160 
884,120 


Bank  Notgs 
under  5L 
4,241,420 
4,305^920 
5,663,080 
5,854^170 


An  account  of  all  the  dollars  issued  by  the  Bank  pf  England,  to  the 

8th  day  of  February  1810,  inclusive ; 

Dollars  stamped  in  the  year  1797,  and  issued ^,325,099 

Ditto  stamped  in  the  year  1804,  and  issued 1,419,484 

Ditto  stamped  in  the  years  1809  and  181Q,  and  issued  1,073,051 


•»i 


27  William  Treble,  alias  Elbert, 
alias  G.  H.  Thornton,  who  was 
condemned  to  death  for  forgery  at 
the  assizes  at  Lewes,  put  a  period 
to  his  existence  in  his  cell  in  Horf 
sham  gaol.     He  effected  his  pur- 

fose  by  the  means  of  a  stock  and  a 
andkerchief,  which  he  placed 
fY>und  his  neck,  and  fixed  to  the 
upper  iron  bar  of  the  window  of 
fhe  cell*  It  is  remarkable,  that 
preyioa9  to  hk  perp^tr^tin^  the  U^ 


PoUars 4^817,634 

tal  deed,  the  chaplain  of  the  prisoii 
waited  on  him,  and,  finding  him 
very  much  agitated,  told  him  he 
would  visit  him  to-morrow.  The 
unhappy  man  repeated  the  word 
<<  to«*morrow''  several  times,  and 
he  said  once  emphatically,  **  Ah  1 
to-morrow  1"  He  was  found  ob^ 
Tuesday  morning  quite  cold.  Ha 
left  several  letters  behind  him,  in 
one  of  which  he  assigns  as  a  reasoa 
for  (onupitting  the  )Kt«-tbe  drea4 
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of  dying  before  a  gaping  crowd. 
He  was  a  very  genteel  man,  neur 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  has  left. a 
wife  and  four  children.  • 

A  number  of-  letters  were  foun,d 
in  the  pocket"  of  the.  ^ceased,  of 
which  the  following  is  •  one  •  to  his 
wife.: — 
^      "  My  ever  dear  wife, 

*«  For  the  last  \  time  I  shall  ever 
call  you  by  that  endearing  name, 
forgive  this  act,  and  accept  my 
.  prayers  for  the  happiness  and  pro- 
sperity of  you  and  my  dear  family. 
May  Almighty  God  bless,  protect, 
and  be  a  father  to  the  widow  and 
fatlierless,  and  guide  you  in  all  the 
paths  .of  righteousness :  and,  oh  ! 
may  my  errors  be  a  warning  to 
you  all,  not  to  neglect  your  reli- 
gious duties — from  that  evil  has. 
sprung  all  my  misery :  careless 
about  God,  I  have  run  from  one 
sin  'lo  another,  till  I  have  brought 
destruction  upon  myself,-  and  all 
you  that  are  innocent.  Could  I 
carry  away  with  me  all  the  infamy 
I  h^ve  attached  to  my  dear  family, 
my  last  moments  would  be  much 
happier  than  they  are  ;  as  it  is,  I 
-hope  God  will  provide  for  you  all. 
My  fate  is  what  I  have  expected, 
therefore  has  not  the  effect  it  other- 
wise would  have.  You,  mv.  dear, 
have  though^:,  when  at  times  I  have 
been  from  home,  I  was  enjoying 
myself — but,  oh  !•  sad  reverse !  God 
will  forgive  me  every  sin  J  have 
commitied ;  my  only  grief  is  patt- 
ing from  you  and  my  dear  family. 
We  must,  however,  have  parted  ; 
for  in  this  world  no  true  happiness 
is  to  be  found  !  God  be  praised 
that  this  dreadful  misfortune  did 
not  happen  earlier  in  my  life ;  they 
'will  feel  the  troubles  and  disgrace 
more  acutely,  but  will  be  better 
able  to  bear  them  than  when  youn- 
ger ;  this  is  a  consolation  in  the 
midtt  of  my  troubles*    Mr»  ^,  the 


keeper  of  this  gaol  will  take  care 
to  send  you  whatever  belongs  to 
me,  for  which  he  has  my  sincere 
tlianrks.  I  have  given  orders  for 
my  funeral,  which  he  will  see  done 
in  a  decent  manner.  Receive  this 
as  my  particular  desire,  that  nei- 
ther yoii,  nor  any  of  my  family, 
attempt  to  come  to  Horsham.  If 
there  is  money  left  after  every 
thing  is  paid,  Mr.  S*.  will  send  it 
with  my  clothes.  I  beg  you  will 
attend  to  this  my  request,  ;md  on 
no  con 'jjd oration  go  into  mourning, 
as  I  wish  to  be  forgotten  widi  my 
troubles.  I  have  nothing  to  leave, 
but  what  you  will  dispose  of  as  you 
think  fit.  \  know  not  what  I  say 
or  write  ;  a  lon^  life  of  affluence  is 
purchased  at  a  dear  rate,  ifat  the 
Q\vX  w^e  have  the  trouble  and  misery 
I  now  feel.  I  am  now  looking  at 
eternity— Oh  !  dread  bourn!— It 
must  not,  cannot  be  so ! — I  cannot, 
will  not,  be  dragged  to  an  execu- 
tion ! — Oh  !  God  forgive  me  \  if 
there  is  pardon  for  tlie  crime  of 
Judas,  pray  grant  it  me ! — Oh> 
God  !  the  thought  of  never  meet- 
ing again  those"!  love,  is  not  to  be 
borne,  and  1  trust  to  a  dreadful  al- 
ternative ! — Death  by  my  own 
hands! — l''he  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  my  soul !" 

Then  follows  a  very  tender  and 
affectionate  lettertohiseldest  daugh- 
ter Jane ;  with  a  letter  to  his  wife's  . 
brother,  Mr.  •  Bennet.  Another 
epistle  is  addressed  to  a  clergyman 
who  had  kindly  attended  him  du- 
ring his  confinement,  and  to  whom 
he  returns  his  most  heartfelt  thanks. 
And  lastly,  a  short  but  pathetic 
address  to  his  fellow-con victsj whom 
he  recomtnends  to  meet  their  fate 
with  more  fortitude  than  he  bad 
been  able  to  do. 

The  coroner's  jury  having  r^ 
turned  a  verdict  oi  Felo  d^sebn  tb6 
bpdy  of  the  unforttmate  decease^ 

it 
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It  was  on  Thursday  se'nnight  in- 
terred, attended  by  a  large  con- 
course of  commiserating    specta- 
tors, near  a  cross-way  on  Horsharo 
Common. 
Williajn  Treble  was  formerly  a 
.    clerk  in  a    very   respectable   city 
banking-house  (Hankey  and  Co.)j* 
but    unfortunately    getting  'intro- 
duced into  what  is  called  flash  com- 
panjy  he  neglected  his  business,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  situation  ; 
and  for  these  25  years  past  he  has 
been  known  at  all  the  polite  offices, 
IS  one  of  the  most  systematic  de- 
predators on  the  town — comtantly 
dissociating  with  all  the   principal 
thieves  orthe  metropolis.     A  short 
time  ago  he   stole   from  a   mail- 
coach  a  considerable  quantity  of 
povincial  notes,  to  negotiate  whicli, 
in  consequence  of  tne  failure   of 
hhih^m^s  house,  he  was  obliged  to 
commit  a  forgery.     At  the  spring 
assizes  he  was  convicted,  but  his 
case  reserved  for  tlie  opinion  of  the 
judges,  who  gave  judgment  against 
^im.     He  was  a  very  respectable- 
looking   man,  about  5Q  years  of 
age,  of  good  natural  abilities,  and 
some  ecfucation ;  and  it  is  conjec- 
tured he  has  left  considerable  pro- 
perty beliind  him. 

fSCAPE  OF  ROBERT  ROBERTS  THE 
ATTORNEY,  FROM  COLD-BATH- 
PIELDS     PRISON. 

29.  It  was  discovered  that  Ro- 
bert Roberts,  who  stood  charged 
with  forgery  at  the  suit  of  the  Bank, 
and  who  was  also  concerned  with 
Armitage  tlie  bank-clerk  (not  yet 
taken)  in  receiving  a  dividend  war- 
rant of  2,800/.  was  escaped  from 
Cold- Bath-Fields  prison;  and  that 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith,  alias 
Harper,    was   also  gone  off.    As 
Roberts  was  confined  under  a  seri- 
ous charge,  and  some  very  con.>i^ 
deiable  dbcovertes  were  expected 
to  be  made  of  different  forgeries  of 


bank  notes  by  his  meaps,  his  escape 
has  excited  a  considerable  sensation, 
and  pn  Thursday  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  magistrates  of  Middlesex, 
together  with  the  directors  x>f  the 
Bankytook  place  at  then  NewPrisony 
Clerkenwelly  to  investigate  by  the 
examination  of  several  witnesses 
the  escape  of  Robert  Roberts  and 
,Smith  -alias  Harper  on  Tuesday 
morning.  It  appeared  the  former 
prisoner  was  about  to  undergo  a 
final  examination,  on  tlie  charge  of- 
forgery  on  tlie  bank  of  England, 
on  Wednesday  ;  and  die  latter  js  a 
known  thief,  who  wa^  undergoing 
an  imprisonment  for  six  m9nths, 
and  who  also  stood  indicted  for  a 
burgLiry.  Roberts,  who  has  lately 
represented  himself  as  a  bill  broker, 
is  the  same  who,  two  years  sin<;e, 
obtained  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  the  north  of  England; 
by  representing  himself  to  be  earl 
Percy.  The  escape  of  the  two  pri- 
soners i^  one  of  an  extraordinary 
nature.  Their  places  of  confine- 
ment were  at  die  extremity  of  a 
court,  and  they  were  perfect  stran- 

fers  to  each  other,  as  far  as  was 
nown. '  It  was  discovered  that 
Harper  had  broken  through  the 
wall  into  an  adjoining  cell,  which 
was  unlocked,  and  instead  of  escap- 
ing (which  might  have  ordinarily 
been  expected)  into  die  outer  yard, 
he  unlocked  two  iron  gates  which 
led  down  the  court  to  the  interior 
of  the  prison,  and  liberated  Roberts, 
a  supposed  stranger  to  him.  These 
gates  were  found  open,  and  three 
odiers,  which  led  to  the  outer  yard* 
Notwithstanding  tHere  is  a  watch- 
man placed  within  the  prison,  in 
the  outer  yard»  and  another  with- 
out, the  two  prisoners  escaped  over 
the  wall ;  and  another  remarkable 
circumstance  is,  that  Mr.  Aris,  the 
ff  aol-keeper,  locked  up  the  prisoners 
diat  nighty  which  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Roberts  was  after- 
ware^ 
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wards  taketi,  bat  has  not  been 
brought  to  trial.  All  the  family  of 
the  Arises  have  been  discharged. 

EXTRAORDINARY    EPITAPHS* 

Thomas.  JSbrail.'^A  stone^  with 
the  following  inscription^  has  lately 
been  erected  in  Aldgate  church- 
yardy  to  the  memory  of  the  yeang 
man  who  was  anfortunately  shot  in 
Mr.  Groodeve's'shop,  on  thfe  day 
sir  Francis  Burdett  was  taken  to 
the  Tower : — 

Sacred 

to  the  memory  of 

THOMAS  EBRALL, 

who  was  shot  by  a  life-guardsman, 

on  the  mh  of  April  1810, 

in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Goodeve, 

Fcnchurch-street, 

and  died  on  the  17th  of  the  said 

month. 

The  coroner's  inquest  brought  in  a 

verdict — Murdered  by  a  life- 

fuardsman,  unknown, 
us  saith  the  Lord  God,  My 
right  hand  shall  not  spare  the  sin- 
ners, and  my  sword  shall  not  cease 
Over  them  that  shed  innocent  blood 
upon  the  earth.'*  2d  Esdras,  chap. 
XV.  ver.  21  and  22. 


The  following  extraordinary  in- 
scription has  lately  been  cut  upon  a 
tomb-stone,  at  the  back  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's  church,  in  the  small  piece  of 
burying-ground  in  Church-court : 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
JOHN  IRWIN,  Esq. 
of  Slieo,  in  Ireland, 
Surgeon  to  nis  majesty's  forces, 
who  died  on  the  22d   day  of  April 

1810, 

aged  58  years : 

A  victim,  like  thousands  of  our 

•    gallant  countrymen, 

to  the  fatal  consequences  of 

the  unfortunate  expedition  to 

the  Scheldt, 

commanded  by 

JoKK|  Earl  of  Chatham. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Admralt>f^£ice^  Sept.  4. 

The  following  letter  to  captain 
Lambert  of  th^  Iphigenia  has  been 
transmitted  by  vice-admiral  Bertiey 
commander  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Ncreidty  off  the  Mauriiws,  May  1. ' 

Sir,  On  reconnoitring  the  sonth* 
east  coast  upon  this  date,  I  per- 
ceived at  the  anchorage  of  Jacotel 
a  ship  of  about  400  tons;  and  as  she 
lay  within  pistol-shot  of  the  two 
batteries  which    commanded   the 
entrance  and  the  harbour,  I  did 
not  leave  the  Nereide  until  twelve 
o'clock  a.  tn.  and  after  much  diffi- 
culty found  and  entered  (at  five) 
the  narrow  intricate  passage ;  and 
owing  to  low  water,  the  surf  half 
filling  the  boats,  I  was  in  hopes  of 
landing  and  falling  in  upon  their 
left  battery   without  being  disco* 
vered;  but  the  imperial  schooner 
I'Estafette,  of  four  brass  guns  and 
fourteen    men,    commanded    by 
ensign  de  vaisseau    Henry  Chau- 
vin,  unfortunately  lying  at' anchor, 
so  completely  gave  the  alarm,  that 
by  the  time  the  boats  grounded, 
both  batteries  and  two  fiel$(«pieces 
were  playing  upon  the  only  spot 
we  could  land ;  and  our  men  no 
sooner  formed  upon  the  beach,  than 
they  were  received  by  a  heavy  fire 
of  musquetry.     As  every  officer 
knew  before  we  landed  what  was 
to  be  done  afterwards,  the  whole 
party  was  instantly  upon  the  itttu 
and  in  ten  minutes  in  possession  of 
the  above  battery.     Having  spiked 
the  guns,  we  moved  towards  the 
guard'house,     protected    by   two 
fteld-pieces,  forty  troops  erf'  the  IStfa 
regiment  of  the  line,  twenty«six  ar« 
tillery,  and  a  strong  party  of  mi- 
Htia,  the  whole   commaiided  by 
lieutenant  Rockman,  of  tlit  iMi 
regiment*    This  party^  whilft 
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y^ere  taking  the  battery,  had  at- 
tacked and  driven  our  boats,  with 
die  division  left  to  protect  them, 
into  the    centre  of  the  harbour. 
Their  opening  fire  upon  us   was 
the  signal  for  charging,  and,   to 
my  astonishment,    they   instantly 
gave  way  .with  a  speed  we  could 
not  equal;  their  officer,  who  de- 
served to  conunand  better  soldiers^ 
was  taken  prisoner,  with  his  two 
field-piecesi    Hitherto  twilight  had 
"hid  our  force ;  full  day  showed  to 
the  enemy  the  Nereide^s  small  band 
of  volunteers,  consisting  of  50  sea- 
men and  the  same  number  of  ma- 
rines ;  the  strongest  battery  in  their 
possession,  and   to  gain  which,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  the  river  Ja- 
cotel,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  co- 
vered witli  wood,  and  defended  by 
the  commandant  of  die  Savannah 
district,  colonel  Etienne  Colgard, 
two  cannon,  and  a  strong  body  of 
militia.     Owing  to  the  kite  heavy 
rains,  we  found  the  river  swelled, 
and  current  so   strong,  that    the 
tallest  men  could  scarcely  wade, 
the  short'  were  helped  over,  and 
more  than  half  the  party  upon  the 
swim,  and  in  the  thick  of  fire  from 
the  enemy  ;  but  this  difficulty  was 
no  sooner  surmounted  (though  not 
'Without  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part 
of  our  ammunition,)   than   three 
cheers  warned  the  enemy  to  pre- 
pare for  the  bayonet. '   The  Jungle 
Hill,  two  guns,  battery,  and  co- 
lours,   were  carried  in  style,  and 
the  commandant,  colonel  Colgard, 
taken  prisoner ;  nor  do  I  think  an 
officer  or  man  of  the  party,  except 
myself,  had  an  anxious  thought  for 
the  result  of  this   unequal  afFair. 
Having  spiked  the  guns  and  one 
mortar,  burnt  and  destroyed  their 
carriages,  the  works,  magazines, 
5cc.  and  embarked  the  field-pieces, 
iome  naval  and  military  stores,  I 
was  upon  the  pdot  of  returning  to 


the  ship,  when  the  strong  party.  I 
had  driven  from  the  first  battery 
and  field-pieces  appeared  to  have 
recovered   from  their    panic,    re- 
assembled (strongly  reinforced  by 
the  militia  and  Burgeois  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island)  upon  our  left ; 
and  as  the  Nereide's  attack  of  Ja- 
cotel  was  ,the  first  ever  made  upon 
any  point  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
knowing  its  principal  defence  con* 
sists  in  its  militia,    I  determined 
upon  running  some  risk  of  letting 
them  know  whsft  they  had  to  ex- 
pect if  their  island  was  ever  at- 
ta9ke4  by  a  regular  British  force. 
Moving  towards  them,  they  at  the 
same  time  advancing;  within  musket 
shot,  they  opened  their  fire  ;  and  I 
instantly    turned  direct    into   the 
country  in  an  oblique  line  to  them, 
to  get  into  their  rear,  and  if  so,  not 
to  leave  to  the  defeated  party  the 
resource  of  a  retreat ;  a^  first  they 
halted  and   remained   upon  their 
ground,  but  the  moment  we  began 
to  move  in  quick  time,  and  they 
understood  my  intention,  they  again 
beat  us  in  fair  running  for  more 
than  a  mi)e  into  the  country.    On 
returning  to  our  boats,  we  burnt 
the  signal  house,  flag-staflP,  &c.  a 
mile  from  the  beach ;  and  having 
sounded  well  the  harbour,  and  done 
all  I  wished,  I  again  embarked  and 
returned  to  the  Nereide.     I  now 
beg  you  will  allow  me  to  express 
how  highly  I  approve  of  the  gal- 
lant and  regular  conduct  of  every 
officer  and  man  landed ;  indeed  I 
feel  myself  imder  the  greatest  obli- 

fation  so  the  seniors,  lieutenants 
ium,  Langhorne,  and  Deacon* 
and  lieutenant  Cox,  commanding 
the  marines,  with  lieutenant  Des^ 
brisay  under  him.  I  have  to  re- 
gret mj  return  of  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
could  not  be  ascenained,  nor  do  I 
know  the  force  opposed  to  us;  but* 

iram 
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from  every  informatiph  gained,  and 
from  the  French  oflScers  themselves, 
they  de'clare  that  600  men  can  re- 
inforce the  batteries  by  signal  in  an 
hoar.  I  remained  on  shore  four 
hours,  in  a  clear  nioming,  and  tlie 
signal  was  flying  the  whole  of  the 

time.  j^    J    WiLLOUGHBY. 

4.    A    French    gentleman   was 
charged  by  a  Mr  Jackson,  a  printer 
^om  Litchfield,  with  having  been 
a  prisoner  at  large  on  bis  parole  in 
that  town,  and  navipg  broken  his 
parole  and  made  his  escape.     Mr. 
Jackson  3aid  that  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  list  of  pri  soners  at  Litch- 
field, but  knew  the  person  at  the 
bar    as    having  been  one  of   the 
French  prisoners  on  payole  there; 
and  understanding   that    he    had 
made  his  escape^  he  met  him  this 
morning  in  St-  Paul's  church*yard, 
atnd  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  him  into 
custody,  although  he  had  no  in- 
structions, warrant,  or  other  spe- 
cial   authority  for  that    purpose. 
The  prisoner,  on  his  part,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and 
had  broken  his  parole,  which   he 
would  have  fek  himself  bound  in 
honour  not  to  havj&  done  had  he 
been  taken  as  an  officer  in  either  the 
army  or  navy  of  France^.     He  had 
been,  however,  in  no  military  can 
{>acHy  whatever,  although  he  was 
taken  in  a  ship  under  French  co- 
lours.    He  had  been  six  years  a 
prisoner  at  Litchfield,  cut  off  from 
all  connexion  with  his  family*  and 
friends  who  are  in   France,     He 
had  lost  his    mother  during  tlie 
period  of  his  imprisonment.     His 
father,  an  aged  gentleman,  his  rela- 
tives, all  the  objects  of  his  affec- 
tion, his  fortune  and  future  hopes 
of  existence,  were  in  France  ;  and 
he  hoped  it  was  not  already  crimi- 
|ial  to  endeavour  to  return  to  his 
friends   and  country.    He  never 


had  been,  nor  ever  would  be,  guilty 
of  any  act  which  he  conceived  per- 
son;illy  dishonourable.     A  French 
gentleman,  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  England,  had  encouraged 
him  to  quit  Litchfield  and  come  to 
London,  with  a  view  of  procuring 
his  return  to  his  own  country,)  but 
could  not  give  him  the  means  for 
that  purpose.    Thus  destitute,  with- 
out friends  or  money,  he  obtained- 
a  situation  to  e^rn  his  bread  honestly 
in  a,  house  in  Bucklersbury,  and 
coming  through  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard this  morning  on  the  business 
of  that  house,  Mn  Jackson  met  him» 
and  thought  proper  to  take  him  up. 
The  magistrate  told  him  that  he 
felt  considerably  for  the  situation 
in  ^ which  he  was  now    involved. 
He  cast  no  censure  upon  him  for 
the  feelings  he  professed,  or  for' his 
anxiety  to  retucn  to  his  native  coun- 
try and  friends,  as  he  was  aware 
that  'many  English  gentlemen  pri- 
soners m  France  must  feel  similar 
anxiety  for  restoration  to  their  coun- 
try and  friends.     But  as  by  his  own 
acknowledgment  he  was  a  prisoner 
at  large  on  parole,  and  had  broken 
that  parole,  no  other  discretion  re* 
mained  for  him,  tlie   magistrate^ 
than  to  send  him  in  custody  to  th^ 
transport   board,    which    he    didt 
charging  the  officers  at  the  same 
time  to  treat  him  with  every  re- 
spect due  to  a  gentleman. . 

FATAL    DUEL. 

Captain  Clarh  and  Mr»  Payne, 

6.  A  fatal  duel  was  fought  oa 
Thursday  morning  upon  Wimble- 
don Common,  by  two  gentlemen* 
At  half  past  five  o'clock  three  post* 
chaises  were  noticed  passing  over 
Putney  bridge^  and  ^t  l^alf  past  six 
one  of  the.  chaises  returned  to  the 
Red  Lion  att^utney  with  a  wounded 

fentleman  of  the  nan;te  of  Payne* 
If,  Heaviside  was  sgat  for,  and 
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found  that  a  pistol-ball  had  gone 
through  the  ^oiu :  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  died  at   half  past  four 
on  Thursday  afternoon.     Mr.  Gco- 
Payne,  the  deceased,was  the  young- 
er son   of   the  late  Rene   Payne, 
esq.  and  he  left  him  his  fortune  to 
the  amount  of  HjOOO/.  a  year.     In 
that  settlement  the  whole  now  goes 
to  his  eldest  son,  except  500/.  a  year 
to  his  widow,  and  10,0 JO/,  to  his 
younger  children.     Mr.  Payne  has 
left  four  children  by  his  wife,  who 
was  a  miss  Gray,     '^'he  cause  of 
the  fatal  duel  is  truly  .melancholy. 
'i*he  challenge  took   place   about 
ten  days  ago,  at  Scarborough,  hut 
the  quarrel  was  of  a  more  distant 
date.     The  orphan  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Clark,  of  Newcastle,  was 
the  friend  of  Mrs.  Payne,  and  a 
visitor  in  the  family.     An  unfor- 
tunate attachment  took  place  be- 
tween Mr,  Payne  and  Miss  Clark, 
which  transpiring,  the  irritated  feel- 
ings of  the  brother  forced  him  to 
resent.     Every  means  wehe  tried  by 
Mr.  John  Payne,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  deceaiied,  to  avert  the  cata- 
strophe, but  in  vain.     Mr.  George 
Payne  was  most  exemplary  in  all 
his  conduct  through  life,  except  in 
this  fatal  attachment.     He  was  a 
most    liberal^   and    most   amiable 
man.     He  bad  whispered    to  his 
second,  Mr.  Abbott^  that  he  should 
not  return  Mr,  Clark's  fire ;   but 
tlie   first  shot  was    mortal.     Mr. 
Clark  has  effected  his  escape. 

An  inquest  was  held  at  four 
o'clock  on  Friday  -afternoon,  by 
-'  Jemmett,  esq.  at  the  Red  ' 
Lion,  at  Putney,  on  the  body  of 
George  Payne,  esq.  who  resided  in 
NortbamptcmshiTe,  and  who  died 
on  Thursday  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock^  in  consequence  of  ^  wound 
he  had  received  in  the  above  duel 
•n  Wimbledon  Common,  but  of 
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the  circumstances  of  which  no  cvi* 
dence  whatever  could  be  produced 
to  the  jury.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  tVilful  murder  against 
some  person  or  persons  unknown, 
supposed  to  be  by  a  pistol-shot. 

JEFF£KY,    THE    SEAMAN. 

'  Plymouth,  Sept.  17. 

Having  been  requested  by  seve- 
ral gentlemen  to^Vrite  to  Mrs.  . 
CoaJ,  the  mother  of  tlie  unfortu- 
nate JefFery,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaininj<-  if  he  had  written  to 
her;  the  following  is  the  letter 
which  I  sent  to  her,  the  answer, 
and  inclosure.  , 

A    CONSTANT    READER, 

Plymouth  Dock,  Sept.  ]  I . 

"  Madam,  Several  gentlemen  of 
this  town,  who  feel  themselves  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  your  son,  R. 
Jeffery,  latft  of  the   Recruit,  have 
requested  me  to  write  to  you  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  he  be  living  or  dead. 
The  papers  in  general  have  pub- 
lished statements,  purfiorting  that 
he  was  taken  from  the  island  of 
Sombrero  by -a  vessel  belonging  to 
Marblehead,  and  that  he  now  lives 
in   ihe  province  of  Massachusets, 
America.     Now  as  it  appears  that 
he  was  a  particularly  dutifuland 
affectionate  son,  and  one  who  let 
slip  no  opportunities  of  writing  to 
you  while  on  board  the  Hecruit,'it 
is  probable  that,  if  living,  he  haa. 
written  to  you  ;  and  this,  of  course, 
would  place  the  fact  of  his  exist- 
ence beyond  a  doubt.     Have  the 
goodness    to  excuse    the    trouble 
which  I  give  you  on  this  subject, 
and  rest  assured  that  nothing  but 
a  participation    in  that  lively   in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  your  son,  which 
pervades^all  pariS  of  the  Bkitish  em- 
(G)  pire. 
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pire,  could  have  induced  me   to  {rNCLosuRc.) 

nave  intruded  on  your  time.  .,  ^  j  •    i.     o   .  1 1 

«Iam,&c.  '^Mmtraliy.Sept.lU 

«  ♦    ♦    •    ♦  «  — _-.  of  JefFery's  mother, 

'  •*  Mrs,  Ccad,  Polperro^  ComwalL*^  as  she  seems  to  "say  ibit  nothhtg  hti 

a  letter  from    bim  will  saiisjy  ber^ 

ANJWEt.  (FXTRACT.)           .  I  have  iio  such  letter  to  Send  you  } 

^                 '  and  have  only  to  assure  you,  that 

«  Pohirro,  Sept.  14,  1810.  ^'^  have^  recei-ved  official  informa- 

_,,     ^-_, .            ...             ,  tion  of  his  havuiQ^  been  Uvmg  and 

«  Sir,  This  evenmg's  post  has  ^^^u  ^  few  months  ago,  in  Ame. 

brought  me  the  favour  of  yours  of  ^ica ;  and  I  have  also  some  reason 

the  11th    mstant,    for    which    be  to  expect  that  he  will,  at  no  great 

pleased    to    accept    my    humble  distance  of  time,  come  to  EngUnd. 

thanks.     In  reply  to  your  obliging  «  j  ^^^  jear  sir,  faithfully  youre, 

m<)uiries  respecting  my  unfortunate  «<  j^  ^^  Crokbiu 

sou,  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  I  «  s. Wlnihrtady esq*' 

havb  had  no  other  account  than  . 

those  published  in  the  papers  until  death  of  mr.  akr.  golds  mid* 

this  evening.    So  long  time  had  28.  About  half  past  seven  o'clock 

elapsed    since    the   account    pub-  in  ^le  morning,  Mr.  Goldsmid  was 

Lshed,  that  my  doubts  had  over-  s^en  to  pass  over  the  bridge  that 

come  my  hopes  of  his  existence,  jeads  to  the  wilderness  or  rookery 

and  I  took  the  liberty  of  troubling  j^  the  grounds  at  Morden-bouse : 

Mr.    Whitbread,    who    mteretted  ^^^1^  after,  the  coachman,  as  was 

himself  in  his  behalf.     I  yet  think,  ^,^^1,  inquired  what  horses  were 

if  my  son  were   hving,  and  had  to  go  to  town;  upon  which  he  was 

given  his  deposition,  as  stated  offi-  referred  to  Mr.  G.  being  told  at 

dally,  that  he  certainly  would  have  the  time  which  way  his  master  had 

written  to. me;  and  I  also  think,  walked.    The  coachman  went  in 

that  if  be  really  was  the  person,  search  of  him,  and  was  the  first 

they  would  have  pressed  him  to  ^^^  found  him  weltering  in  his 

writeto  me,  to  convince  me  and  ^ood,  with  the  pistol  grasped  in 

the  pubhc  of  his  existence.    I  have  his  rirfit  hand.     Life  was  not  quite 

.  also  requested  to  have  a  letter  sent  extinct,  but  before  any  aid  could 

to  him,buthave  yet  had  no  answer  be  procured,   Mr.   Goldimid   ex- 

or  opportunity  of  so  doing.     I  shall  pii^j. 

subjohi  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  The  cause  of  this  rash  act  it  U 

Mr.  Whitbread,  from  the  secretary  ^^t  difficult  to  assign :— Mr.  Gold- 

pf  the  admualty,  in  answer  to  his  ^^^^  ^^j  ^  joi^t  contactor  for  the 

letter,  which  he  has  inclosed  to  me,  j^te  loan  of  14  miUions  with  the 

and  sent  here.     I  shall  feel  it  my  ^.^  ^  ^^  Franci*  Baring,  and 

duty  to  give  you  any  mformauon  ^king  the  largest  probable  range, 

in  my  power  at  any  future  time,  and  that  he    had   dealt  amangrtlis 

am  much  obliged  for  the  trouble  friends  one  half  of  the  snm  allotted 

yott  and  your  triends  have  taken,  |o  him,  the  loss  sustained  by  tbe 

and  am,  sir,  remainder,  at  die  rate  of  6Si  per 

•«  Your  obedient  servant,  thousand,  which  was  die  price  of 

^'HonokCoad  (lateJfirFEBT.)"  Thursday^  was  more  than  any  in* 

dividual 
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dividual  fortune  could  be  expected  stant  obliged  me  to  take  shelter 

to  sustain.    Ever  since  the  decline  under  the  Levant  island  with  the 

of  omnium  from  par,  Mr.  Gold-  fleet,  from    which,    however,    we 

smid's    spirits   were  progressively  were  driven  as  far  to  the  eastward 

drooping;  but  when  it  reached  5  as  Villa  Franca.     I.  have  been  at 

and  6  pet  cent,  discount,  without  length  enabled  to  gain  the  rendez- 

the  probability  of  recovering,  the  vous  of  Cape  Siciej   and  having 

unfortunate    gentleman    appeared  had  communication  with  captain 

evidently  restless  in  his  disposition  Blackwood,  the  senior  officer  in- 

and  disordered  in  his  mind ;  and,  shore,  have  received  from  him  an 

as  we  have  reason'  to  believe,  not  account  of  his  proceedings  with  the 

finding    that    cheerful    assistance  detached  squadron  under  his  orders. 


amongst  his  moneyed  friends  which 
he  had  experienced  in  happier  times, 
he  was  unable  to  bear  up  against 
the  pressure  of  his  misfortunes ;  and 
hence  was  driven  to  terminate  a 
life,  which,  till  then,  had  never 
been  '  chequered  ,  by  misfortune. 
The  moment  intelligence  of  the 
distressing  event  reached  the  city, 
iwhich  was  about  the  peqod  of  the 
opening  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
funds  suddenly  felt  the  effects,  and 
consols  fell  in  a  few  minutes  from 
66-}  to  63|.— ^Omnium  declined 
from  about  GJ  to  10|  discount,  and 
then  remained  steady  at  that  price 
for  some  time. 


upon  a  division  of  the  enemy's  fleet,- 
consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line  (one 
a  three-decker  with  the  command- 
er-in-chief's flag,)  and  four  fri- 
gates, coming  out  of  Toulon  pn  the 
20th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling a  frigate  and  convoy  to  get 
from  fiandoT,  and  no  less  to  endea* 
vour  to  cut  off  the  Euryalus  and 
Sheerwater ;  and,  in  justice  to  the 
captains  of  his  majesty's  ships  War- 
spite,  Ajax,  Conqueror,  Etiryalus, 
and  Sheerwater,  I  cannot  desist 
from  transmitting  to  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  admiralty  the  en- 
closed copy,  of  captain  Blackwood's 
letter  on  the  subject ;  and  J  doubt 


We  understand  that  Mr.  Gold-    not  their  lordships  will  view  with  no 
smid  had  determined,  if  possible,  to    small  degree  of  satisfaction  the  gal- 


perform  all  his  contracts  at  the 
Stock  Exchange,  hoping  still  to 
have  a  competency  left  to  retire 
■with  into  private  life  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune.     He  had  al- 


lantry  and  steadiness  of  those  ships, 
and,  under  the  existing  circum* 
stances,  the  determined  measure 
tnat  officer  adopted  by  bringing-to 
in  order  of  battle,   with  his  ma.> 


ready  commenced  his  retrench-  jesty's  sauadron,  against  so  supe- 
mentSj  by  discharging  all  the  work-  rior.a  force,  and  engaging  the 
men' and  out-door  labourers  ehi-  headmost  ships  of  the  enemy's  line, 
ployed  on  his  extensive  premises  at  which  had. the  effect  of  completely 
Morden«  '  frustrating  their  intentions,  .as  re» 
Admsralty-officej  Sept.  29-  garded  the  Euryalus  and  Sheer- 
Letter  from  admiral  sir  G.  Cot-  water,  though  the  latter  was  under 
ton,  baronet,  commander  in  chief  their    guns,    and    received   three 


in  the  Mediterranean,  to  J.  W. 
Croker,  esq.  dated  on 'board  his 
majesty's  ship  San  Josef,  off  Tou- 
lon, July.  24>. 

jStc  A  continuance  of  strong  galei 
from  the  N,  W.  since  the  15th  in* 


broadsides  from  one  of  the  line-of- 
battle  ships,  besides  a  frigate,  but 
vathont  being  struck  by  either. 
The  enemy's  ships  remain  in  the 
same  state  as  usual  in  the  outer 
road  of  Toulon;  five  ox  six  sail 
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daily  stand  ■  out  off  the   harbour's 
mouth  to  exercise. 

C.   COTTOM. 

Warspiie^  off  Toulon^  July  20. 

Sir,  In  afotmer  letter  I  did  my- 
self the  honour  to  acquaint  you  of 
the  enemy  having  twice  come  out 
in  groat  force,  and  failing  in  an  at- 
tempt to  detach  a  score- ship  to  the 
.eastward,  and  liberate  a  frigate  in 
Bandt>l,  v^iere  we  had  forced  her 
to  take  refuge.  Tliis  morning  they 
again  came  out  with  six  sail  of  the 
line,  one  of  them  of  ih:ee  decks, 
bearing  the  commander-in- chief's 
flag,  and  four  frigates  ;  and  as  the 
weather  was  light  and  variable  I 
found  it  impossible  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  frigate  in  Bandol ; 
I  therefore,  endeavoured  to  collect 
tlie  squadron,  and  place  ourselves 
without  the  enemy  in  as  good  a 
posture  of  defence  as  I  could  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  Eury- 
alus  and  Sheerwater,  who  were 
ebliged  to  cross  their  headmost 
ships,  and  the  wind  rather  failing 
them,  whilst  the  .er.emy  preserved 
h  so  entirely  as  to  render  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Sheerwater  certain,  if 
not  that  of  the  Euryalus ;  it  be- 
came a  matter  imperatively  neces- 
sary tliat  I  should  risk  an  action, 
though  at  the  door  of .  rho  enemy, 
.and  with' a  Torce.*  so  superior;  a 
step  which,  without  buch  an  ob- 
ject, I  should  not  have  considered 
myself  authorized  in  taking,  parti- 
cularly .as  yoa  had  been  unavoid- 
ably blown  off  and  out  of  sight  by 
<he  late  heavy  gaits.  I  therefore 
brought-to,  with  the  Conqueror 
and  Ajax  astern  cf  me,  in  such  a 
position  as  evinced  my  determina- 
tion to  protect  the  frigate  and  brig ; 
and  I  am  hap,py  to  inform  you  that 
the  result  has  proved  as  creditable 
to  the  British  flag  as  I  could  have 
wishvd  «r  expected  %  for  although 


the  enemy  appeared  equally  as  de- 
cided to  endeavour  to  cut  them  off 
as  we  were  to  defend  them,  the  mo- 
ment they  came  within  reach  of 
our  fire  they  hauled  up  in  succes- 
sion their  headmost  ships,  giving  us 
their  broadsides,  and  then  tacked, 
in  which  we  followed  their  exam- 
ple by  also  tacking  ;  a  movement 
for  which  I  am  entirely  indebted  to 
captain  Otway's  promptness  and 
good  judgement,  who  beicg  the 
sternmost  ship  in  our  line,  and  per- 
ceiving the  enemy  began  to  retreat, 
became  the  more  anxious  to  endea- 
vour to  disable  them  ;  when,  after 
a  few  more  shots  passing,  and  we 
had  some  time  previous  to  this 
movement  secured  the  retreat  of 
the  Euryalus  and  Sheerwatrr,  and 
the  wind  rather  failing  us,  we  wore 
and  stood  a  little  away  to  the  south- 
ward, which  the  enemy  roost  po- 
litely permitted  us  to  do  ur.huit 
and  unmolested,  a!  a  time  too  when 
they  had  it  fully  in  their  power  to 
bring  us  to  a  decisive  action,  under 
circumstances  as  highly  advantage- 
ous to  them  as  they  were  the  re- 
verse to  us  :  their  conduct,  there- 
fore, puts  in  a  flattering  and  dear 
point  of  view  the  respect  in  which 
they  hold  the  British  navy;  and 
from  the  determined  conduct  of  the 
squadron  you  did  me  the  hononr 
to  place  under  my  command,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  had  the  ambition 
of  the  enemy  permitted  him  to 
make  a  bolder  attack,  the  result 
would  have  been  still  more  honour- 
able to  liis  majesty's  arms.  And 
I  trust  it  cannot  escape  your  notice 
that,  although  the  disparity  cf 
force  was  conspicuously  encourag- 
ing to  the  enemy,  yet  from  the 
moment  that  the  situation  of  the 
Euryalus  and  SheerWater  becan»e 
doubtful,  and  for  la  Wng  tim«  after, 
we  never  declined  an  action,  but  on 
the  contrary  lay-tg  to  receive  them 
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for  more  tlian  an  hour  and  a  half.— 
I  have  now,  sir,  to  perform  a  tasSc 
most  grateful  to  my  feelings,  which 
is  that  of  reporting  to  you  that,  in 
proportion  ds  difficulties  ^nd  dan* 
gers  presented  them. selves,  the  pa- 
tient, active,  and  undaunted  con« 
duct  of  the  s'quadron  was  such  as 
to  merit  my  warmest  approbation  j 
and  I  feel  most  particularly  sensi- 
ble of  the  exertions  of  captains  Ot- 
way  and  Fellowes,  in  preserving 
such  coilipact  order,  which  evi- 
dently deterred  the  enemy  from 
making  a  further  attack.  The  ho- 
nourable captain  Dundas,  of  die 
£ui;yalus,  and  captain  Sibley,  in 
the  Sheer  water,  situated  as  they 
were,  did  every  thing  I  could  either 
wiah  or  expect;  the  latter  I  dis- 
patched by  signal  to  apprize  you 
of  our  situation.  To  the.  oflficers 
and  crew  of  this  ship  I  shall  ever 
feel  much  indebted  for  their  steady 
and  active  conduct,  but  particularly 
to  lieutenant  Calloway,  from  whose 
judgement,  zeal,  and  activity,  as 
welfas  that  of  Mr.  Bower,  the  mas- 
ter, I  derived  a  most  essential  aid. 
Captains  Otway  and  Fellowes  have 
also  reported  to  me,  that  the  same 
coolness  and  activity  manifested 
it&elf  in  all  ranks  in  their  respective 
ships ;  and  that  they  feel  equally 
sensible  of  the  assistance  they  re* 
ceived  from  their  first  lieutenants, 
Messrs.  Lowry  and  Fitzmiurice. 
I  am,  &c« 

H.  Blackwood,  captain. 

OCTOBER. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY- 

DoiLnlng'Stnetf  OcU  l^. 

The  following  dispatch  was  this 
day  received  at  the  earl  of  X*iver- 
pool's  office',  from  lord  Wellington, 
dated  Coimbra,  Sept.  30. 

My  lord>  While  the  enemy  was 
advancing  from  Celorico  and  Fmn* 


coso  upon  Viseu,  the  diflferent  divi- 
sions of  militia  and  drdenanza  were 
employed  upon  their  flanks  and 
rear ;  and  colonel  Trant,  with  hi* 
division,  attacked  the  escort  of  the 
military  chest  and  reserve  artillery^ 
neat  Tojal,  on  the  20th  instant. 
He  took  two  officers  and  100  pri- 
sonersj  but  the  enemy  collected  a 
force  from  the  front  and  rear, which 
obliged  him  to  retire  again  toward^, 
the  JL:)()uro.  I  understand  that  the 
enemy's  communication  with  Al- 
meida is  completely  cut  off;  and 
he  possesses  only  the  ground  on 
which  his  army  stands.  Mv  dis- 
patches of  the  20th  inst.  will  have 
informed  you  of  the  measures  which 
I  had  adopted,  and  which  were  in 
progress  to  collect  the  army  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  obtaining 
possession  of  tliis  town.  On  the ' 
2 1  St  the  enemy's  advanced  guard 
pushed  on  *to  St.  Cambadao,  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Criz  and  Dao; 
and  brigadier-general  Pack  retired 
across  the  former,  and  joined  bri- 
gadier-general Crawfurdat  Mor- 
tagoa,  having  destroyed  the  bridgec 
over  those  two  ri  vers.  The  enemy  ft 
advanced  guard  crossed  the  Criz, 
having  repaired  the  bridge,  pn  the 
2^)d,  and  the  whole  of  the  6th  corps 
was  collected  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river :  and  I  'therefore  with- 
drew  the  cavalry  through  the  Sierra 
de  Busaco,  with  the  exception  of 
three  squ;idrons,as  the  ground  was 
unfavourable  for  the  operations  of 
that  arm.  On  the  25th  the  whole 
of  the  6th  and  of  the  2d  corps 
crossed  the  Criz,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Cambadao;  and  bri- 
gadier-general Cmwfiird's  division 
and  brigadier-general  Pack's  bri- 

fade  retired  to  the  position  which 
had  fixed  upon  &r  the  army  on 
the  top  of  Sierra,  de  Busaco.  'I'hese 
troops  were  followed  in  this  move- 
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ment  by  the -whole  of  the  corps  of 
Ney  and  Regnier  (the  6th  and  ^)9 
but  it  was  conducted  by  brigadier* 
ceneral  Crawfiird  with  great  regu. 
&n'ty»  and  the  troops  took  their 
position  withoat  sustaining  any  loss 
of  impor^nce.  The  ^th  Portu- 
guese ca^adores,  which  had^retired 
on  the  right  of  the  other  troops,  and 
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river  by  a  short  movement  to  his 
lefty  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
leaving  colonel  le  Cor  with  his 
brigade  on  the  Sierra  de  Murcella, 
to  cover  the  right  of  the  army ;  and 
major-general  Eane  with  his  divi- 
sion of  Portuguese  cavalry  and  the 
13th  light  dragoons  in  front  of  the 
Alva,  to  observe  and  check  the 


the  picquets  of  the  3d  division  of    movements  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
infantry,  which  were  posted  at  St.    on  the  Mondego.     With  this  ex- 


Antonio  de  Caiitaro,  under  major 
Smith,  of  the  45th,  were  engaged 
trith  the  advance  of  Regnier's  corps 
in  the  afternoon;  and  the  former 
showed  that  steadiness  and  gallan- 
try, which  others  of  the  Portuguese 
troops  have  since  manifested.  The 
Sierra  de  Busaco  is  a  high  ridge 
which  extends  from  the  Mondego 
in  ^  northerly  direction  about  eight 
miles.  At  the  highest  point  of  the 
ridge,  about  two  miles  from  its 
termination,    is  the  convent   and 


ception,  the  whole  army,  was  col- 
lected upon  the  Sierra  de  Busaco, 
with  the  British  cavalry,  obsex^ng 
the  plain  in  the  rear  of  its  left,  and 
the  road  leading  from  Mortagoa  to- 
Oporto,  throu^  the  mountainous 
tract  which  connects  the  Sierra  de 
Busaco  with  the  Sierra  de  Cara- 
mula.  The  8th  corps  joined  the 
enemy  in  our  front  on  the  26th, 
but  he  did  not  make  any  serious 
attack  on  that  day.  The  light 
troops  on  both  sides  were  en^ged 


farden  of  Busaco.    The  Sierra  of    throughout  the  line.     At  six  m  the 
)UsacQ  is  connected  by  a  meun-    morning  of  the  27th  the  enemy 


tainous  tract  of  country  with  the 
Sierra  de  Caramula,  which  extends 
in  a  ^orth-easterly  *  direction  be- 
tond  Viseu,  and  separates  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mondego  from  the  valley 
of  the  Douro,  on  the  left  of  the 
Mondego.  Nearly  in  a  line  with 
the  Sierra  de  Busaco  is  another 
ridge  of  the  same  description,  which 
is  called  the  Sierra  de  Murcella, 
covered  by  the  river  Alva, '  and 
connected  by  other  mountainous 
tracts  with  the  Sierra  d'Estrella. 
All  the  roads  to  Coimbra  from  the 
eastward  lead  over  one  or  the  other 


made  two  desperate  attacks  upon 
our  position,  the  one  on  the  right, 
the  other  on  the  left  of  the  highest 
point  of  the  sierra*  The  attack 
upon  the  right  was  made  by  two 
divisions  of  the  2d  corps,  on  that 
part  of  the  sierra  occupied  by  the 
Sd  division  of  infantry.  Oiie  divi- 
sion of  French  infantry  arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  when  it  was 
attacked  in  the  most  gallant  man- 
ner by  the  88th  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  the  honourable 
lieutenant-colonel  Wallace,  and  the 
45th  regiment,  under  the  command 


of  these  sierras.     They  are  very^  ofthe  honourable  lieutenant-colonel 

difficult  for    the    passage    of   an  Meade,  and  by  the  8th  Portuguese 

army,  the  approach  to  the  top  of  regiment,  under  the  command  of 

the  ridge  on  both  sides  being  moun-  lieutenant-colonel  Douglas,directcd 


tainotts.  As  the  enemy's  whole 
army  was  on  the  ridge  cjt  the  Mon- 
dego, and  as  it  was  evident  that  he 
intended  to  force  our  position,  lieu- 
tenant-general Hill    crossed  .  the 


by  major-general  Picton.  Thes> 
three  corps  advanced  with  the 
bayonet,  and  droVe  the  enemy^ 
division  from  the  adva«itg^0B» 
ground  wiuch  they  had  ohOuB*** 
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The  other  diviston  of  the  2d  corps 
attacked  furth«¥  on  the'  right,  by 
the  ro<id  leading  by  Sc«  A^itonio  de 
CanCaro,  also  in  front  of  iqajor* 
general  Picton's  division.  This 
division  was  repulsed  before  it' 
could  reach  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
by  the  74th  regiment,  under  the 
cottinoand  of  the  honourable  lieute- 
nant-colonel French,  and  the  bri- 
gade of  Portuguese  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Champel* 
mond,  directed  by  colonel  *Mackin* 
non.  Major-general  Leith  also 
moved  to  his  left,  to.  the  support  of 
major-general  Picton,  and  aided  in 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy  on  this 
post,  by  the  3d  battalion  royals, 
the  1st  battalion  and  the  2d  batta- 
lion 3Sth  regiment.  In  these  at- 
tacks, major  generals  Leith  and 
Picton,  colonels  Mackinnon  and 
Champelmond,  of  the  Portuguese 
service,  who'  was  wounded,  lieute- 
nant-colonel Wallace,  the  honour- 
*able  lieutenant- colonel  Meade,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Sutton  of  the  9th 
Portuguese  regiment,  major  Smith 
of  the  45th  regiment,  who  was  un- 
ibrtunately  killed,  lieutenant-colo- 
nel Douglas,  and  major  Birming- 
ham of  the  8th  Portuguese  regi- 
liient,  distinguished  themselves. 
Major-general  Picton  reports  of 
the  9th  and  21st  Portuguese  regi- 
ments, commanded  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Sutton  and  by  lieutetiant- 
colonel  de  Arouje  Bacellar,  and  of 
the  Portuguese  artillery,  command- 
ed by  lieutenant-colonel  Arenschild. 
I  tiave  also^  to  mention  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  the  conduct  of  cap- 
tain Dansey  of  the  SSth"  regiment. 
Major-general  Leith  reports  the 
fiood  conduct  of  the  royals,  1st 
battalion  9th,  and  2d  battalion  38th 
rvgiment  ;^and  I  beg  to  assure  your 
lordship)  that  I  never  witnessed  a 
more  gallant  attack  than  that  made 
by  the  38th,  45th,  and  8th  Portu- 
guese regiment)  on  the  enemy's  di- 
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vision  which  had  reached  the  ridfi|d 
of  the  sierra.  On  the  left  the 
enemy  attacked,  with  three  divi- 
sions of  infantry  of  the  6th  corps* 
.that  part  of  the  sierra  occupiedbj 
the -left  division  commanded  by 
brigadier-seneral  Crawfurd,  and 
by  the  brigade  of  Portuguese  in- 
^ntry  commanded  by  brigadier- 
general  Pack.  One  division  of  in- 
fantry only  made  any  progress  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  they 
were  immediately  charged  with  the 
bayonet  by  brigadier-general  Craw- 
ftird  with  the  '48th,  52d,  and  95th 
regiments,  and  the  3d  Porjtuguese 
ca^adores,  and  driven  down  with 
immense  loss.  Brigadier-general 
Cleman's  brigade  of  Portuguese 
infantry,  which  wAs  in  reserve,  wa$ 
moAred  up  io  support  the  right  of 
brigadier-general  Crawfurd^  divi-  . 
sion  i  and  a  battalion  of  the  19th 
Portuguese  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant-colonelMac* 
bean,  made  a  gallant  and  successful 
charge  upon  a  body  of  another  dit** 
vision  of  the  enemy,  which  was  en- 
deavouring to  penetrate  in  that 
quarter.  In  this  attack  brigadier- 
general  Crawfurd,  lieutenantFColo* 
nels  Beckwith  of  the  95th,  and 
Barclay  of  the  52d,  and  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  regiments 
engaged,  distinguished  themselves. 
Besides  these  attacks^  the  light 
troops  of  the  two  armies  were  en- 
gaged throughout  the  27thy  and 
the  4th  Portuguese  ca9adores,  an4 
the  1st  and  IGth  regiments,  di- 
rected' by  brigadier-general  Pack; 
.and  commanded  by  lieutenant- 
coloilel  de  Rego  Bopito,  lieuten^t- 
colonel  Hill,  and  major  Armstrong, 
showed  great  steadiness  and  gsu- 
lantry.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
enemy  in  his  attack  on  the  27th 
has  been  enormous.  I  understand 
that  the  general  of  division  Merle 
and  general  Maucun  are  wounded^ 
and  general  Simon  was  taken  pri* 
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soner  by  the  52 J  re^riment,  and 
three  colonels,  thirty-three  ofticers, 
and  2i0  men.  The  enemy  left  iOOO 
killed  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  and 
1  underst:ind|  from  the  pri  seiners 
and  deserter^  that  tlie  loss  in 
wrunded  i&  immense.  The  enemy 
did  not  renew  his  attack  excepting 
by  the  fire  of  his  light  troops,  on 
the  28th;  but  he  moved  a  large 
body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  from 
the  left  of  his  centre  to  the  rear, 
from  whence  I  saw  his  cavalry  in 
inarch  on  the  n>ad  which  leads 
from  Mortagoa  over  the  mountains 
towards  Oporto. — Having  thought 
it  probable  that  he  would  endea* 
vour  to  turn  cur  left  by  that  road^ 
I  had  directed  colonel  Trant*  with 
hisdiyision  of  militia,  to  march  to 
Sardao,  with  the  intention  that  he 
should  occupy  those  mountains ; 
but  unfortunately  he  w,»s  sent 
ronnd  by  Oporro  by  the  general 
officer  commanding  in  the  north, 
in  consequence  ^f  a  small  detach* 
ment  of  the  enemy  being  in  posses- 
sion of  St.  Pedro  de  bul ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  (.(Torts  which  he 
made  to  arrive  in  time,  he  did  not 
reach  Sardao  till  the  28 ih  at  night, 
after  the  enemy  was  in  possession 
of  the  ground.  As  it  was  proba- 
ble tli^t  in  the  course  of  tl^e  r.'ght 
of  the  28th  the  enemy  would  throw 
his  whole  army  upon  that  road,  by 
which  he  could  avcid  the  bi.^m  dc 
Busaco,  and  reach  Co'mhra  by  the 
high  n  ad  to  Oporrc.,  and  thus  the 
army  would  have  brcn  exposed  to 
be  cut  off  from  th.«t  town,  or  to  a 
general  actio*i  on  less  f.iyour.iblc 
ground  ;  ard  as  I  had  ieii}r<  ice- 
men ts  in  my  rear,  I  was  induced 
to  withdraw  from  the  Sierra  dc 
Busaco.  The  enemy  did  break  up 
in  the  mount;^ins  at  eleven  at  night 
of  the  23ih,  and  he  made  the  march 
expected.  His  advanced  guard 
vras  at  Avelans,  in  the  road  frcm 
ortp    to    Coizpbrai    yestcfday^ 


and  the  whole  army  was  seen  m 
march  through  the  mountains. 
That  under  my  command,  however, 
was  already  in  tlie  low  counn7, 
between  the  Sierra  de  Busaco  and 
the  stm  {  and  the  whole  of  it,  with 
the  exception  of-  the  advanced 
guard,  is  this  day  on  the  left  of  the 
Mondego.  Although,  from  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  of  the 
delav  of  colonel  Trant's  arrival  at 
Sardao,  I  am  apprehensive  tbat  I 
fchall  mil  succeed  in  effectmg  the 
object  which  1  had  in  view  iu 
passing  the  Mondego,  and  in  occu- 
pying the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  I  do 
n<.t  regret  my  having  done  so. 
This  movement  has  atForded  me  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  showing 
ihe  enemy  the  description  of  troops 
of  which  this  army  is  composed; 
it  has  brought  ihe  Portuguese  levies 
into  action  with  the  enemy  for  the 
first  time  in  an  advantageoussiiu- 
ation  ;  and  they  have  proved  that 
the  trouble  which  has  been  takes 
with  them  has  not  been  thrown 
away,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of 
contending  in  the  same  ranks  with 
Briiish  troops  in  tliis  interesting 
cause,  which  they  afford  the  best 
hopes  of  saving.  Throughout  the 
contest  upon  the  sierra,  and  in  all 
the  pievious  marches,  and  in  those 
which  we  have  since  made,  thf 
wliole  army  has  conducted  them- 
selves in  the  most  regular  manner. 
Ai  c(>rdinglv,all  the  ope?  astions have 
been  curried  with  east?,  the  soldiers 
have  suffered  no  privations,  have 
undeigone  no  unnecessary  fatigue, 
thn  e  has  bocn  no  loss  of  stores,  and 
ihc  urniy  is  in  the  highest  sptriil* 
I  have  received, throughout  the  ser* 
vice,  the  greatest  a:>sistance  from 
the  generaland  stall  officers.  Lieu- 
tenant-general sij*  Bvent  Spencer 
has  given  me  the  assistance  which 
his  experience  enables  him  to  afford 
me ;  and  I  am  particularly  int 
debtcdto  the  ddjatajit  and  quartef* 
*   -   *  '    ipaitef 
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master-penferal,  and  the  ofHcers  of 
xheir  vicpartmeAts,  and  to  lieute- 
nant-coiopel    Bathurst,     and     the 
ofHters    of   uiy  personal    staff,'  to 
brigadier-general  Hovvranh  and  the 
artilleiy,  and  piirticularly  to  lieu- 
teruiiit  -colonel  -Fictcher,    captain 
Chapman,  and  the  officers  of  the 
royal  engineers.     I   must  likewise, 
mention    Mr.   Kennedy,    and  the 
officers  of  the  comniissitriat,  whicli 
department  has    been  carried    on 
xiost   successfully.      I   should  not 
do  justice  to  the  service,  or  to  my 
own  feelings,  if  I  did  not  take  ^his 
oppor' unity  of  drawing  your4ord- 
ship*s   atieniion   to  the    merits  of 
xiiarshal  Beresfor^l'.      To  him  ex- 
clusively, under  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment, is  diie  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing raised,  formed,  disciplined,  and 
equipped    the    Portugueite   army, 
which  has  now  shown  itself  capa- 
ble of  engaging  and  defeating  the 
«nemy.     I  have  besides  received 
from  him,  upon  all  occasions,  all 
the  assibrance  wliich  his  experience 
and  abilities,  and  knowledge  of  this 
country,    have    qualified    him    to 
afford  me.     The  enemy  has  made 
no  movement  iii  Estremadura,  or 
in  the  northern  provinces,  since  I . 
addressed  your  lordship  Ikst.     My 
ilast   accounts  from  Cadiz  are   of 
the  9th  instant.     I  inclose' a  return 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
allied  armies  in  the  course  of  the 
25tb,  26th,  27th,  and  2'>tli  inst.     I 
send  this  dispatch  by  my  aide-de- 
camp,' captain  Burghj  to  v/hom  I 
beg  to  refer  your  lordship  for  any 
further  details^  and  to  recommend 
bim  to  your  lojrdship's  notice. 
1  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Wellington. 
The  vault  wjjich  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  has  caused  to  be  prepared 
for  his  remains,  is  situated  under  a 
plot  of  grass  in  his  garden,  near  the 
porth  wall  on  Wimbledon  Comipon; 
i(  19  now  v^zdj  fytlns  reception.  A 


handsome  tomb-stone  of  finely  po- 
lished black  marble,  about  eight  feet 
Umg  and  two  wide,  with  the  follow* 
ing  engraven  epitaph,  was,  a  fie  wdays 
ago,  by  his  own  direction  laid  dow&« 

.JOHN  HORNii:  TOOKE, 
Late  pruprietor,  and  now-^ccupier* 

of  this  spot,  was  borrr.in  Juae 

1736,  and  died  in         ■ 

Aged  years, 

CONTENTED  and  GRATEFOI.* 

Extraordinary  recuvsry  af  stghU . 

Mr.  Purkis,  oilman,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  has  a  son^  who  has  attained 
his  26di  year,  who  was  bom  blind* 
Several  oculists   in  London  hav« 
been  applied  to ;  but  they  all  pro- 
nounced it  impossible  for  him  to  ob- 
tain his.  sight,  and  the  roung  man 
was  content  1n  his  afnicted  dark  . 
state.     He  has  been  brought  up  to 
the  musical  profession,  and  has  at- 
tained considerable  eminence  on  the 
organ  and  double  flageolet.  About 
two  months  ago^  a  gentleman  from 
the  country  saw  him,  and  under- 
took to  procure  him  his  sight.     At 
the  first  operation  he  saw  sufficient 
with  his  right  eye  to  distinguish  ^ 
jug  and  a  candlestick  on  a  table^ 
also  a  chandelier  on  a  piano  forte, 
but  he  could  npt  tell  what  any  of 
them  were  till  he  felt  them;  the 
only  things  he  found  out  were  the 
steps   at  his  father's   door.     The 
gentleman  not  being   in  London 
but  for  a  few  days,  he  went  to  hj» 
residence  in   the  country,  wherew 
after  three  operations,  lie  ha$  ob* 
tained  Jiis  sight  in  both  eyes.     He 
expresses  tlie  greatest  surprise    at 
the  difference  of  faces  of.  persons. 
He  is  npw  at  £xeter,  where  the 
professors  and  amateurs  got  up. a 
concert  for  his  benefit  last  week, 
which  was  attended  by  about  500 
persons.      People  visit   him   from 
miles  round  the  county,    to   hold 
conversation  with  him  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  his  new  seosations,  . 

An 
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An  Account  of  the  Total  Amount  of  the  Net  Proceeds  of  Droits, 
either  paid  into  the  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  pf  Admiralty,  or 
received  under  any  Commission,  from  1793  :— Together  with  art  Ac- 
count of  the  Total  Sum  or  Sums  of  Money  paid  out  of  the'  same ; 
.  specifying  the  Services. and  Objects  to  which  the  same  were  directed  to 
be  applied  :-— Made  out  from  the  Returns,  in  the  Treasury,  from  the 
respective  Commissioners  and  the  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty. 

Net  Amount  of  Proceeds  received  :  viz.  JS. 

1,31 3,443 

2,242,539 

255,906 

1,101,64a 


VIZ. 

By  the  Dutch  commissioners  •         •         • 

m    m    Spanish  -  -  •  .  • 

.m    .    Prussian  •  .  •  •  • 

-    -    Danish,  5cc»  -  -  •*        .        . 

Sums  paid  intp  the  registry  on  account  of  captures  not 
placed  under  the   management   of  the  above  com- 

.   missioners  -  «  -  •  •        . 


2,371,141 


Total  amount  of  the  net  proceeds  received  from  1793    •        7,344^677 

Payments  out  of  th^  Net  Proceeds :  viz« 

To  captors        '    -  -  -  -        >f. 2,336,745 

•    claimant^  «...  406,554 

-    the  receiver-general  of  droits  -        -  110,656 

for  law  charges  and  prdctors'  bills ;  viz. ' 

King's  proctor  ... 

Admiralty  proctor' 

■  Claimants'  proctors 

Masters'  proctors 
•    Pilots'  proctors  ... 

Salvors'  proctors 
.  Captors'  proctors 
Ihitch  commissioners'  proctors    - 
Do.  -  law  charges 


65,075 

19,951 

2,615 

370 

113 

321 

5,862 

2,230 

25,890 


122,447 
For  expenses  of  vessels  prior  to  condemnation  4,365 

-    salvage  *  •  -  -  9,682 

'  -  ^  outlawry  charges  •  -  •  1,215 

To  the  marshal  ot  the  court  of  admiralty        .  23, 1 1 1 

For  registrar's  poundage  -  -  -  5,989 

«'  sundry  small  expenses  •  •        .  969 

To  merchants,  for  reports  •  -        -  441 

For  repairs  of  ships  -  -         *        -  7,020 

'  m    bottomry  bonds  -  ...         1,177 

^    care  of  ships  and  cargoes,  and  wages  to  seamen  .2,198 

.    demurrage  -  -  -         -  521. 


3,032,990 


-k«U 


*  The  whole  amount  •£  the  Danish  proceeds  beyond  the  tarn  of  94»^lL  and 
the  twni  paid  to  c)aini>ntt,  it  reserved  for  the  benrft  of  thecapcen* 

Sates 
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of  Warrants.  For  the  Public  Service. 

]  796.  June  29.  Paid  into  the  exchequer,  to  the 
account  of  the  consolidated  fund,  b^ 
tlie  Dutch  commissioners  ^.50^000 

1797.  June  30.  Do.  -  Do.  -  50,000 
-^  July  i.  Do.  -  Do.  -  500,000 
—     —    5.        Do.    -    Do.        -      250,000 

1798.  April  3.     Do.    -    Ddr        -        50,000 


1806.  Jan.  27.    To  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  by 
the  Spanish  commissioners  750,000 

—  —    To  the  treasurer  of  the 

ordnance,  by  the  registrar    lOO^QOO 

—  Feb.  6.  To  the  treasurer  of  the 

navy,  by  do.        -        -       150,000 


900^000 


1809*  April  2^.  Paid  to  lords  Gambier  and 
Cathcart,  by  the  Danish  commis- 
sioners, being  the  estin)ated  value  of 
ships  and  stores  taken  at  Copepha- 
gen,  delivered*  over  for  the  public 
service  -  -  - 

1806.  Mar.  15.  Paid  by  the  registrar 
into  the  exchequer,  in  aid 
of  the  civil  list.  -         190,000 

1809.  Dec.  22.    Do.    -    Do.      -  80,000 


l,O0O|00O 


348,261 


Ditto. 


Do.    •    Do.  in  aid  of  tlie  4|/. 


per  cent. 


270,000 
40,000 


On  account  of  the  Royal  Family. 

1805.  Oct.  14.  Messrs.  Drummond,  for  the  princess 

of  Wales  -  -  .        26,000 

—  ^    !—    Messrs.  CouttSy  for  the  duke  of  Cum- 

berland -  ...        15,000 

—  la  Do    -    for  the  duke  of  Kent         -    .    10,000 

—  Nov  21.  Messrs.  Drummond,  for  the  duke  of 

Gloucester  -  -  •      ,  19)500 

Messrs.  Adam  and  Dalrymple,  for  the  use  of  the 

following  persons : 

1806.  April  8.  Duke  of  Kent  .        -        -        10,000 

Duke  of  Cambridge  -         -        2(^000 

Duke  of  Sussex        ...        20,000 
Duke  of  Cun^berland        •        -  5,000 

Duke  of  Clarence  -  -        20,000 

^    July  14.  Messrs.  Coutts,  fer  the  duke  of  Kent   6,000 
1888«  Jan*  27.  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Adams,  for  the 

duke  of  York  .  .         .       20,000 
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2,558,261 


171,500 
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Special  Paym£nts — Among  which  are: 

1805*  Sept.  24. .  Sir  H.  Pcphrim,  grant  of  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ship  Etrusco,         £,      s.   A 
.  at  nis  majesty's  disposal 2\9^\0    0    7 

1794^  Dec.  13.  Lieutenant-governor  Browne,  gra- 
tuity for  seizing  the  brig  Hannah,  on  a 
voyage  from  Bourdeaux  to  Philadelphia  ..       2,273  12  lO 

1799., Mar.  14*     R^v.  W.  B.  Daniels,  reward  for  giv-  ^ 
ing  information  relative  to  an  illegal  cap- 
ture   575    4  lO 

1800.  N©v.  7.     Ditto Ditto  :  Ditto 3,522    3    S 

1801.  Jan.   23-     R.  .Thatcher,   gratuity   for  evidence  ^ 
^  given  by  him  relative  to  an  illegal  capture            87  13     7 

May  13.     Rev.  W.  B.  Daniels,  expenses  in  pro- 
.    curing'  the   condemnation   of  a  ship  and 

cargo    . .  .^ 1,000    0    O 

Sept.  80,  S.  Bay  ley  and  T.  Hunt,  reward  for 
seizing  the  ship  Thomas  in  the  river  Shan- 
non        1,000    0    o 

18G6.  Aug.  2l.  C.  Anderson,  esq.  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  ship  Lapwing,  captored  by 
,  the  Spaniards  the  day  after  hostilities  should 
have  ceased,  but  ordered  to  be  restored, 
which  was  not  effected  before  the  re  com- 
mencement of  hostiluies 15,865    6     S 

1805.  Jan.  1.  Indemnification  to  sundry  commanders, 
on  account  of  ships  carried  into  Cape  Nicola 
Mole,  and  illegally  coudemned 54,921     8     9 

FRENCH  pRfsoN-KRS.  Wood  thc  mcssengcr  gained  ad- 
Bo^iV'UrccU  Oct.,\6,  Mr.  A<^^^ni  mittance,  leaving  the  police  officers 
of  the  Transport-office  lately  re-  on  the  outside,  with  instx'uctions 
ceived  private  information  tliat  not  to  suffer  any  person  to  escape 
three  French  officers,  on  their  pa-  whto  came  out  *>?  the  house.  Mr. 
role  at  Litchfield,  w-ere  about  to  Adam,  and  Wood  the  messenger 
make  their  escape ;  and  were  to  be  remained  in  the  house  some  time, 
assisted  by  an  Englishman.  The  conversing  with  the  landlord,  under 
information  was  so  very  particular,  pretence  of  his  procuring  them  a 
that  it  even  mentioned  the  house  passage  to  Ostend.  After  some 
they  were  to  come  to  in  London,  time  they  heard  some  voices  in 
and  the  time  they  were  expected  to  conversation  in  an  adjoining  room, 
arrive,  which  was  last  Monday  and  they  had  no  doubt  but  they 
night  5  at  which  time  Mr.  Adam,  were  foreigners,  but  could  not  di- 
attended  by  Wood  the  messenger  .^tinguisli  what  they  said.  About 
belonging  to  'the  Alien  office,  and  this  time  a  man  went  out  of  the 
6,  ./eral  police  officers,  went  to  a  house,whoproved  to  be  the  French- 
house  in  J^enion-street,Goodman*st  men's  guide;  but  as  soon-  as  h« 
fields,  the  house  described  in  the  got  outside  the  door,  observing  the 
itiformution,  where  MrrAdam  and  police  officers  v/aitiAg  about  in  the 

from 
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front  of  the  house,  he  suspected 
they  were  discovered,  and 'instantly 
returned  into  the  house,  gave  the 
Frenchmen  to  understand  his  'su- 
spicionsy  and  they  all  instantly- 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  were 
then  seized  by  the  police  officers  at 
tlie  door.  They  were  taken  before 
Mr.  Adam,  and  interrogated.  The 
Frenchmen  proved  to  be  colonel 
Bonis,  lieu teaaat- colonel  Wcikel, 
and  lieutenant  Mervin.  The  Eng- 
lishman said  his  name  was  Henry 
Proctor ;  and  acknowledged  that 
he  had  assisted  the  officers  in  their 
escape  from  Litchfield,  Mr.  Adam 
cautioned  him  at^afnst  criminating 
himself,  and  informed  him  of  the 
heavy  punishment  that  a\^^aijted 
him,  in  case  of  his  being  found 
.  guilty  of  assisting  prisoners  of  war 
to  make  their  escape.  Proctor, 
however,  persisted  in  giving  an 
account  ol  his  conduct,  which  he 
did  in  the  most  candid  manner. 
He  stated  that  he  went  to  France 
very  young,  for  his  education,  and 
married  there  a  relation  of  one  of 
the  officers ;  they  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  remained  confined  for  a 
considerable  time:  he,  however, 
made  his  escape  to  his  native  coun- 
try, by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
officers,  and  he  had  pledged  him- 
self, on  his  arrival  in  England  to 
use  every  endeavour  in  his  power, 
iu.  return,  to  effect  the  escape  of  his 
friend's  brother,  .in  tliis  country, 
and  procure  his  return  to  France ; 
and  he  had  found  himself  bound  to 
pursue  this  conduct  by  every  tie  of 
nonour  and  friendship.  On  search- 
ing him  28/.  m  bank  notes  were 
found,  which  belonged  to  the  offi- 
cers, and  some  papers' which  corro- 
borated the  suspicions  that  they 
had  com&  from  Litchfield.  They 
were  all  secured  and  taken  to 
TothillfielUs  Bridewell ;  .  and  on 
Wednesday   afternoon  they   were 


fully  examined  before  Mr.  Read  at 
Bow. street ;  when  a  post-boy  who  , 
drove-  them,  and  several  other  wit- 
nesses were  produced,  to  prov« 
their  coming  from  Litchfield,  toge- 
ther, and  tliat. Proctor  was  the  ma- 
•  naging  man.  They  were  all  re- 
manded to  Tothillfields  "Bridewell. 
The  officers  were  sent  on  board  the 
prison  ship  at  Chatham  ;  and  Proc- 
tor will  be  tried  for  assisting  them 
in  their  escape. 

JBFFERY,    THE    SSAMAN. 

25.  Tliis  man  arrived  in  town  on 
Monday  last,  when  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  gave  him  his  free  Jis- 
charge  from  the  service ;  and  the 
friends  of  captain  Lake  made  him 
a  liberal  compensation  for  the  hard- 
ships he  had  sustained.  He  is  a 
good-looking  young  fellow,  and 
confesses  he  made  the  X  for  his 
name,  though  he  can  write;  but 
he  says  that  it  is  common  among 
sailors  to  use  the  cross  for  short- 
ness. 

In  his  account  of  his  sufferings 
.  and  preservation,  he  says,  that  at 
first  he  did  not  believe  th^t  it  was 
intended  to  leave  him  on  the  Island  ; 
he  saw  the  ship  the  morning  after 
he  was  put  on  shore,  and  expected 
every  moment  that  a  boat  would  be  • 
put  off  10  take  him  on  board.  He 
suffered  at  first  very  much  from 
thirst,  and  to  allay  it  he  drank  a 
considerable  quantity  of  salt  water^ 
which  only  increased  it.  Most  for- 
tunately for  him  some  rain  fell  on. 
the  third  day  after'he  was  put  on 
shore,  and  the  quantities  that  re- 
mained in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks 
supplied  him  while  he  remained 
there :  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  sucking  it  cut  v.-ith  a  quill.  He 
saw  great  numbers  of  birds  of  the 
gull  kind,  rather  larger  than  a 
goose,  but  he  could  not  catch  any 
of  them.     He  found  only  one  egg» 

but 
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but  it  was  in  sncb  a  putrid  state 
that  he  could  not  eat  it ;  the  only 
food  (if  it  may  be  called  food)  that< 
he  had  was  some  bark»  which  he 
found  (m  xhf  shore.  He  saw  five 
ships  pass  by  while  he  was  on  the 
island,  but  at  too  great  ^  distance 
for  him  to  be  visible  to  the  people 
on  board ;  and  the  vessel  by  which 
he  was  at  last  taken  o£F  would  pro- 
bably have  passed  on  in  the  same  • 
znanneF»if  the  captain  had  not  hove- 
to  from  motives  of  curiosity,  to 
examine  the  birds  which  were  fly- 
ing in  great  numbers  about  the 
island. 

NOVEMBER. 

• 

1.  The  lord  mayor  received  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Ryder, 
secretary  of  stat6  for  the  home  de- 
partmenty  informing  his  lordship 
that  in  consequence  of  tlie  continu- 
ing indisposition  of  his  majesty,  no 
new  chief  magistrate  of  the  city 
could  be  submitted  for  the  royal 
approbation,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence his  lordship  would  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  in  the  discharge 

^  of  the  duties  of  that  high  office  un- 
til his  majesty's  pleasure  could  be 
taken  on  the  appointment  of  his 
successor. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First 

!  the  price  of  a  fair-written  Bible  was 
87/.  The  hire  of  a  labourer  was 
thru  balfpcnce  a  day  :  the  purchase 
of  a  copy  would,  of  courser  have 
taken  such  a  person  the  earfiings  of 
4,800  days,  or  13  years  and  55 
day^; — and,  excluding  the  Sun- 
d^ysy  something  more  than  15 
years  and  3  months  of  constant 
labour  would  have  been  required 
to  compass  thejprice. 

INCOME    TAX.     ' 

The  following  uncommon  entry 
appears  in  the  Newgate  calendar  of 


the  present  sessions : — ^  Joseph  Gai- 
Rek  committed  by  D.  Jennings,  S. 
Weddell,  and  N.  Brickwood,  esqrs. 
commissioners  of  the  property  acts, 
to  remain  without  bail  or  main- 
prize  until  payment  shall  be  made 
of  the  sum  of  3/.  rated  and  assessed 
on  him,  upon  profits  and  gain  ari- 
sing from  his  trade,  employment, 
or  vocation.  Dated  10th  Septem- 
ber, 1810. 

DEATH  AND  FUNERAL  OF"  HER 
ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRIN- 
CESS   AMELIA. 

On  the  2d  of  November,-  about 
twelve  o'clock,  departed  this  life, 
at  Windsor,  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful illness,  her  royal  highness  die 
princess     Amelia,     his    majesty's 
youngest  daughter, .  to  the  great 
grief  of  all  the  royal  family.    Her 
royal  highness  completed  her  27th 
year  a  ^w  months  since ;  she  was 
bom  August  7,  178S. — However 
the  iearly  death  of  this  truly  ami- 
able '  princess  may  be    regretted, 
every  reflecting  and  feeling  mind 
must  derive  consolation  from  the 
consideration  that  «he  has  at  leng^th 
been  released  from-suflFerings  which 
no  human  aid  could  Temove.    Her 
royal  highness  was  from  early  youtfl 
of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  con- 
,  stitution,  and   was  frequently  at- 
tacked with  severe  indispositions. 
Her    disorder  began  to    discover 
alarming "  symptoms    about   two 
years  ago.     Sea-bathing,  moderate 
exercise  on  horseback    (to   which 
she  was  partial),  and  every  thing 
that  medical  knowledge  could  p>^ 
scribe,  were  adopted ;  but,  though 
they  served  to  prolong  her  exist- 
ence, and  afforded  incidental  reliei> 
no  sanguine  hopes  of  her  recovery 
were  entertained  by  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  nature  of  her 
malady.    About  a  moMh  '^  ^f 
wa4  attacked  with  St.  AstAonys 
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,fire,  which  brought  on  a  relapse 
into  an  extreme  state  of  debility, 
under  which  she  displayed  the 
«oblest  Christian  faith  and  fortitude 
during  weeks  of  prolonged  agony» 
uncheered  by  any  ray  of  hope, 
For  the  last  few  days  her  strength 
lud  bc^n  rapidly  wearing  away, 
and  she  died,  wit}iout  tne  least 
struggle  or  convulsion,  as  one 
dropping  gently  and  calmly  to 
sleep. 

In  person,  her  royal  highness  was 
tall  and  lender,  and  her  air  was 
graceful  ana  prepossessing*  111* 
ness  had  impressed  its  marks  on  her 
countenance.  In  her  manners  ^e 
was  mild,  elegant,  and  affable. 
The  frequency  of  ill  health  pre- 
vented her  from  studying  so  deeply 
as  her  elder  sisters ;  yet  she  culti- 
rated  the  fine  atts  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  music  and  painting  she 
was  a  proficient :  she  met  witn  few 
rivals  in  excellence  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  displayed  a  classical  taste 
in  her  selection  and  execution  of 
pictures.  Dignified,  though  con- 
descending ;  benevolent,  without 
ostentation;  lively,  though  a  prey 
to  sickness,  which  usually  quenches 
the  spirits  as  well  as  the  health  of 
youth  ;  she  was  beloved  by  all  who 
lived  within  the  sphere  of  hearing 
of  her  virtues.  In  performing  the 
duties  of  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence, she  was  indefatigable;  and 
the  grateful  sympathy  with  which 
all  her  acts  of  this  nature  were  per- 
formed, was  not  less  soothing  and 
f  ratifying  than  the  actual  tribute  of 
er  kindness*  In  the  relations  of 
domestic  life,  nothing  could  ex<:eed 
her  attention,  assiduity,  and  affec- 
tion. The  great  affliction  of  know- 
ing th^t  her  beloved  father  was  ill, 
had  been  spared  her.  The  last  act 
of  her  filial  tenderness  evinced^  that 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  sicknesji, 
severely  as  it  operated  on  her^  to 


lessen  the  ainiable  temper  ^of  her 
mind ;  for,  lahguid  as  she  was  at 
some  periods,  and  tortured  by  pain 
at  others,  a  desire  of  testifying  her- 
affectibn  for  the  best  of  fathers  was' 
one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  her 
heart.  She  wisned  to  present  her 
royal  father  with  a  token  of  her 
filial  duty  and  affection ;  and  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  on 
his  finger  a  ring,  made  by  her  own 
directions  for  the  express  purpose, 
containing  a  small  lock  of  her  hair, 
inclosed  under  a  crystal  tablet,  set  "^ 
round  with  a  few  sparks  of  dia» 
monds.  The  effect  of  that  present 
on  his  majesty's  paternal  heart* 
after  so  many  severe  trials  during 
the  whole  progress  of  her  illness* 
the  public  have  to  deplore,  at  this 
moment;  though  we  indulge  the 
hope  that  our  beloved  monarch  will 
soon  be  restored  to  his  people ;  and 
tliat  the  knowledge  of  the  terminal 
tion  of  his  daughter's  sufferings  will 
tend  to  the  abatement  of  his  own.— 
The  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke 
of  Cambridge  are  the  executors  of 
her  will,  which  was  opened  on  the 
4th  instant.  The  prince,  the  resi- 
duary legatee,  has  very  handsomelj 
presented  her  Jewels,  Sec.  to  the 
princess  Mary,  ner  favourite  sister : 
she  had  directed  them  to  be  sold  to 
defray  her  debts  and  a  few4egacies  ; 
but  the  prince  has  taken  these  wholly 
on  himself. 

In  consequence  of  a  delay  in  send- 
ing an  official  notice  of  her  royal 
highness's  des^th  to  the  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
lord  chamberlain,  lord  Dartmouth, 
the  custom  of  tolling  the  great  bell 
at  St.  Paul's  did  not  take  place  till 
Sunday  ^^fternoon,  Nov.  4,  imme- 
diately after  a  grand  funeral  an- 
them had  been  sung.--^Orders  wer^ 
issued,  Nov.  5,  for  the  court's  g^ 
ing  into  mourning,  from  the  lord 
chamberbdn^s  office ;  for  a  general 
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noumrng,  from  the  earl  marshal ; 
and  for  officers  of  the  army  arid 
na^y  to  wear  crape,  from  the  horse- 
gaards  and  admimlty,  to  com- 
mence on  Spnday,  Nov.  11.  The 
theatres  and  all  other  places  of  pub- 
lic amusement  vere  closed  till  after 
the  funeral. 

The  remains  of  her  royal  high- 
ness were  on  the  nie^ht  of  Nov.  lith ' 
privately  interred  m  St.  George's 
chapel*  At  eight  o'clock  a  pro- 
cession was  formed  fr6m  Augusta- 
lodge  in  the  following  order ; 

Servant^  and  eroomS  of 
tiieir  majesties  and  the  royal  family, 

in  state  liveries, 
trumpets  of  the  royal  horse-guards 

blue, 

THE    HEARSF., 

drawn  by  the  king's  set  of  eight 

English  black  horses  fully 

caparisoned, 

escorted  by  royal  horse  guards  blufe. 

one  of  his  majesty's  carriages, 

drawn  by  a  lull  set  of 

English  black  horses,  conveying 

the  prince  of  Wales 
\  and  the 

^  iike  of  Cambridge,  the  executors  ; 
al^  escorted  by  horse  guards, 
two  of  his  majesty's  carriages,  each 

conveying  four  of 
the  attendants  of  the  late  prmcess. 

carriages  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  the^duke  of  Cambridge,  each 
drawn  by  six  horses,  i 
the  whole  flanked  by  the 
Staffordshire  militia^ 
every  6th  man  beating  a  flanfibeaii. 
Upon  arrival  at  the  chapel,  the 
servants,  grooms,   and    trumpets, 
filed  off  without  the  south  door.— - 
At  the  entrance  the  dean  and  pre- 
bendaries, attended  by  the  choir,, 
received  the  body ;    and    the*  re- 
mainder of  the  precession  having 
previously  been  formed,  the  whole 
proceedied  down  the  south  aisle,  and 


up  the  nave  into  the  choir,  in  the 
following^  order  (the  procession 
being  'flanked  bf  the  royal  horse 
guards  blue,  every  4th  man  bear- 
ing a  flambeau : ) 

Poor  knights  of  Windsor ; 

pages  of  the  royal  family  and  their 

majesties ; 

C.  Bicknell,  esq.  solicitor  to  the 

princess ; 
R.  Battiscombe,esq.  D.  Dundas,esq* 

apothecary ;  surgeon ; 

rev.  Mr.  Gossee,    rev.  Mr.  Plimley, 

curate  and  rector  of  Windsor  j 

Drs.  Baillie  and  Halford, 

physicians ; 

equerries  of  th^  royal  faHiily  and 

their  majesties^ 

honourable  general  Finch,  general 

Campbell,  honourable  R.  F. 

Greville,  C.  Herbert,  esq. 
grooms  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
'  the  king; 
lieutenant-colonel  Desbrowe,' 
queen's  vice-chamberlain ; 
lord  G.  Thynne,  and 
earl  of  Coiutown,  comptroller  and 
treasurer  of  tlie  king's 
household ; 
earl  Harcourt, 
queen's  master  of  the  horse ; 
lords  Arden,  St.  Helen's,  B.ivers, 

and  Boston, 

lords  of  the  king's  bedchamber; 

earl  of  Macclesfield, 

captain  of  yeomen  of  the  guard ; 

choir  of  Windsor  ; 

prebendaries ; 

dean ; 

lord  J.  Thynne,  acting  as  lord 

chamberlain ; 

earl  of  Aylesford,  lord 

steward  of  the  king's  household; 

Vere  Warner,  esq. 

gentleman  usher  of  his  majesty, 

bearing  the  Coronet  on 

a  black  cushion ; 

THE  BODY   ^ 

In  a  coffin  covered  with  crimson 

velvet  and  a  black  velvet  pall, 

adorned 
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adorneid  with  eight  escutcheons 
of  her  royal  hi^hness's  arms ; 
the  coffin  carried  by  eight  yeo- 
men of  the  gnard  i  the  pall  sup* 
ported  by  viscountess  Cranley, 
lady  £.  Thynne,  coontess  of  Ely^ 
and  lady  G.  Murray ; 
countess  of  Chesterfield,  Veiled, 

chief  mourner. 

her  train  born^  by  abaronet^swife, 

lady  Halfordy  veiled ; 

countesses  of  Macclesfield  and 

Ilchester,  supporters  to  the  chief 

mourner,  veiled ; 
D.  of  Cambridge,Pr.  of  Wales, 
D.  of  York,         D.  of  Clarence, 
!>•  of  Kent,         D.of  Cumberland, 
duke  of  Sussei,^ 
in  long  black  cloaks, 
the  prince's  train  borne  by  two  of 
his  gentlemen,  the  dukes' 
by  one } 
inarquiaes  Abercorn,  Comwallts, 

Wellesley ; 
earb  Westmorland,  Chesterfield, 

Bathurst,  Camden, 

laverpool,  Wilton,  Harrowby ; 

bishop  of  Salisbury, 

chancellor  of  the  Garter ; 

lords  Walsingham,  Mulgrave,  and 

Eldon ; 

right  honourable  Spencer  Perceval, 

C.  Yorke,  R.  Rider, 

R,  Dundas,  and  sir  D.  Dundas ; 

lieutenant-general  Calvert, 

count  Munster, 

inajor  Price,  colonel  Taylor, 

ladies  attendants  on  the  queen  and 

princesses,  viz. 

lady  Albinia  Cumberland, 

miss  Goldsworthy,  Mrs.  Williams, 

honourable  Mrs.  Fielding, 
honourable  Mrs.  Egerton,  honour- 
able miss  Townshend, 
madame  and  mademoiselle 
Beckendorff ; ' 
Mrs.  Adams, 
miss  Knight,  miss  Montmollio, 
miss  rlantH,  miss  Gaskin, 
miss  Byerlejy   • 
1810. 


Mrs.  Davenport,  Mrs.  Rpbinson^ 
the  queen's  and  princess's 
dressers. 
Upon  entering  the  choir,  the 
hody^  "viraa  placed  on  tressels,  the 
head  towards  the  altar  $  the  coro- 
net and  cushion  on  the  coffin.  He 
chief  mourner  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  corpse  j  her  supporters  on  either 
side ;  and  the  supporters  of  the  pall 
in  their  places  near  the  body.—* 
Daring  the  service,  which  was  read 
by  the  honourable  and  verj  rev. 
the  dean  of  Windsor,  the  pnnce  of 
Wales  and  his  royal  brotherSi  as 
well  as  the  knights  of  the  Garter' 
present,  occupied  their  resjpective 
stalls.  The  nobility,  privy  coun- 
cillors, and  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, as  well  as  others  who  had 
followed  the  body,  were  placed  in 
the  vacant  and  intermediate  stalls. 
The  ladies  attendants  were  in  the 
seats  below  the  stalls  on  the  north 
side  nearest  the  altar  \  the  grooms 
of  the  bedchamber,  physicians,  rec« 
tor  and  curate  of  Windsor^  siir- 

feon,  apothecary,  and  solicitor  of 
er  late  royal  JiighnesSf  in  the  seat 
below  the  stalls  oa  the  south  side, 
nearest  die  altar  i  the  equerries, 
and  the  queen's  and  princesses  other 
attendants,  in  the  front  seats  on 
either  side;  the  pages  were  ar^ 
raneed  below  the  altar.  The  part 
of  the  service  before  the  interment 
and  the  anthem  being  performed^ 
the  procession  moved  out  of  the 
choir  in  the  order  in  which  it  had 
entered,  and  proceeded  up  the 
north  aisle  of  the  choir,  ihnl:^ 
by  the  royal  horse  Buards  tduet 
to  the  place-  of  burial  behind  the 
altar.— The  body  being  deposited 
in  the  vault,  and  the  service  con* 
eluded,  sir  Isaac  Heard,  garter^ 
after  a  short  pause,  pronounced^ 
near  the  grave,  the  style  of  hcrr  late 
royal  bigness,  as  follows  t 
*•  Thus  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
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God  CO  take  out  of  this  transitory  - 
life  unto  his. divine  mercy,  the  late 
most  illustrious  princess  Amelia^ 
sixth  and  youngest  daughter  of  *  his 
piost  excellent  majesty  George  the 
Third,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the 
faith;  whom  God  bless  and  pre-, 
serve  with  long  life,  health,  and 
honour,  and  all  worldly  happi^ 
ness  1" 

After  which,  the  royal  princes^ 
the  nobiKty,  and  others,  who  had 
camposed  the  procession,  returned, 
having  witnessed  that  every  part  of 
diis  mournful  and  aiRicting  cere- 
mony had  been  conducted  with 
great  regularity,  decorum,  and  so- 
lemnity. 

The  shops  and  houses  inWind- 
$or  and  Eton  were  shut  up,  from 
respect  to  the.  memory 'of  the 
princess,  during  the  whol^e  of  the 
day  on  which  the  funeral  took 
place;  tfnd  scarce  an  individual 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  who 
was  not  attired  in  mourning- 
'  The  following  is  the  inscription 
fissued  from  the  heralds*  office) 
engraved  upon  the  /  plate  of  the 
coffin  1 

"  Deposltum 
fllustrissimae  Principissx  Amelia, 

Filiz  sexts  et  natu  minimae 

.    Augustissimi  et  potentissimi 

Georgii  Tertii, 

Dei  gratia  Britanniarum  Regis, 

Fidci  Defensoris,  &c. 

Obiit  II  da  die  Novembris, 

V^nno  Domini  MDCCCX* 

JEtatis  sua  XXYII.'* 

6.  "jRie  building  adjoinh>g  St, 
George's  chapel,  Windsor,  called 
Car-dinal  Wolsey's  chapel, was  some 
time  since  filled  with  lumber,  aU 
though  it  had  been  understood  that 
his  majesty  Intended  to  hav^  a  vault 
fRa4e  there  for  the  interment  of  tjie 


remains  of  his  fanuly*  however^ 
within  these  few  days  the  lumber 
has  been  taken  out,  and  windows 
put  in*  Last  week,  as  some  la- 
bourers were  employed  in  digging 
an  archway  in  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
chapel,  a  woodea  coffin  and  a 
leaden  coffin  were  found ;:  the 
wooden  one  was  decayed,  but  the 
leaden '  coffin  was  in.  a  very  good 
state  of  preservatioB. '  The  inscrip- 
tion en  it  could  not  be  made  out. 
On  opening  it  the  contents,  proved 
to  be  a  woman,  wrapped  up  in 
waxed  canvas^  of  50  folds^  and  a 
child,  in  a  very  high  state  of  pre- 
servation, in  spirits.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  queen-  of  Edward 
the  Fourth^  and  one  of  her  children. 
It  was  kept  open  two  or  three 
days,  but  was  at  length  obliged  D>. 
be  soldered  up« 

1>REAI>FT7L    FIRS. 

8.  On  Tuesday  night,"  between 
five  anti  six  o'clock,  a  most  de- 
structive Ere  hai^pened  at  the  ex- 
tensive corn  and  Hour  warehouses 
in  Kenneths  whaif,  Upper  Thames- 
street.  It  is  not  known,  at  present 
how  the  calamity  occurred ;  but 
soon  after  the  -neighbourhood  was 
alarmed,  the  flames  burst  forth 
from  the  buildigg  with  a  velocity 
truly  astonishing.  The  range  of 
warehouses  were  situated  near  the 
water.  They  were  principally 
fijiled  with  flour  and  malt,  and 
they  also  contained  a  large  quan- 
tity of  turpentine,  with  other  in- 
flammatory goods.  In  the  course 
of  about  twenty  minutes  the  build- 
ing was  enveloped  by  the  destruc- 
tive clement,  which  cast  a  light 
over  t^e  metropolis  sufficient  to 
excite  the  surprise  and  terror  of  its. 
inhabitants.  The  bridges  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  premises 
were  soon  covered  with  spectators. 
Many  of  them  beheld  a  spectacle 

of 
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of. superlative  grandeur,  but  it  was 
productive  of  the  most  alarminc;  ap,- 
prehensions  ;.from  London  bridge, 
'and  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars 
bridge,  the  firemen  and  assistants 
were  plainly  seen  exerting  them- 
selves to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
£ames.  The  blaze  appeared  to 
increase  every  instant,  and  when 
the  conflagration  had  reached  its 
greatest  effulgence  the  flames 
mounted  to  an  amazing  height. 
The  reflection  on  the  wmdows  at 
Bankside  and  other  parts  of  the 
river  presented  a  most  splendid 
illumination,  while  thousands  were 
seen  at  the  same  time  standing  on 
the  coal  craft  and  the  different 
wharfs.  The  wind  blew  the  flames 
at  first  towards  the  river,  and  two 
barges  laden  with  malt  took  fire. 
Fortunately  it  was  not  low  water, 
and  they  were  towed  out  with  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  malt  was 
thrown  into  the  river,  s^nd  the 
barges  sunk.  Many  more  boats 
and  craft  were  saved  with  the 
greatest  exertion.  After  the  fire 
had  continued  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  roof  and  skeleton 
of  the  premises  fell  in.  The  effect 
was  not  exceeded  by  the  fall  of  part 
of  Drury-larie  Theatre,which  made 
«.  lasting  impression  on  the  specta- 
tors. An  immense  cloud  of  black 
smoke  inttantly  rose  and  obscured 
the  vivid  glow;  and  when  the  flame$ 
again  burst  on  the  view,  it  was  a 
sdene  which  surpassed  all  descrip- 
tion. •  The  cinders  and  large  pieces 
of  burning  wood  floatea  oo  the 
vrater;  the  shower  of  fi^e  at  the 
same  time  compelled  the  boats 
filled  witii  spectators  to  keep  off 
a  considerable  distance  from  the 
wharf.  By  the  efforts  of  the  fire- 
men in  the  floating  engines,  and 
4he  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  the 
'vh9:rf|  adjoining,  the  flames  were 


reduced  before  seven  o'clock,  and 
at  eight  the  danger  had  subsided. 

DREADFUL  EFFECTS  OF  THB   "^ 
STORM. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  inst. 
about  seven  o'clock,  it  began  to 
rain  at  Boston,  and  continue4  to  do 
so  throughout,  the  day.  The  wind 
accompanied  the  rain  impetuously  ' 
from  tlie  E.  S.  E.  and  gradually 
increased  in  roughness;  from  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  day  till  six  in  the 
evening',  it  blew  extremely  hard  ; 
and  from  that  hour  till  nine  a  per-» 
feet  hurricane.  The  consequence 
of  this  continued  gale  for  so  many 
hours  in  one  point  was,  that  the 
tide  in  thit  evening  came  in  with 
great  rapidity,  and  rose>  half  an 
hour  before  the  expected  time  ot 
full  flood,  to  a  height  exceedingly 
by  rour^nches,  what  it  is  recorded 
to  have  attained  on  any  occasion 
preceding.  What  is  piled  a  good 
tide  was  expected  ;  but  the  conster- 
nation produced  by  the  rise  of  the 
water  several  feet  above  its  usual 
level ,  may  well  be  imagined  to 
have  been  excessive.  Houses  which, 
on  no  occasion  whatever  before  had 
been  invaded  by  the  tide,  wene  now,  * 
by  its  overpeering  all  probable 
bounds,  filled  to  a  great  depth  with 
the  water,  which  rushed  into  kitch^ 
ens  and  cellars^  and  inundated 
every  apartment  until  it  found  its 
level.  Whole  streets  were  tliiis 
circumstan(red  j  and  some  were  for 
two  or  three  hours  inaccessible  but 
to  those  who  had  reiolutkm  enough 
to  wade  up  to  the  knees^  Withara* 
place, Wormgate»ar\d  all  the  ..greets; 
and  houses  near  to  the  river,  were^ 
in  the  latter  predicament  ;  and  aa 
it  was  night,  and  rained  hcnvilyn 
the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  wasL 
most  distressing. 

What  was  a  ver^  extraordinary 
(H  2)  thing* 
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thingy  the  tide»  when  it  had  flowed 
to  its  highest^  did  not  perceptibly 
tubside  wt  ^ore  than  an  hoar.    To , 
those  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  way  ir>  which  SQch  an  effect 
could  be  produced,  this  was  a  sure 
prognostication  of  an  extensive  ca- 
lamity— id  them  it  was  clear  that 
the  sea-banks  had  broken  or  were 
overflowed;   and    fortunately   for 
the  town  of  Boston  (but  most  mi* 
serablv   unfortunate  for   the   sur- 
rounding conn  try)  was  it  that  this 
thing  happened;  for  had  not  this 
tide  found  another  and  less  strait- 
ened course,  but  flowed  till  it  had 
spent  itself  in  its  accustomed  chan- 
nel, it  would  have  risen  in  all  pro- 
bability even  some  feet  higher  than 
it  did  in  the  town,  and  have  swept 
almost  every  thing  before  it.     As 
it  happened,  the  town  was  savedf 
and  the  neighbouring  country  de- 
luged*     Friskney  new  sea-bank  is 
broken  by  the  tide  in  two  or  three 
places  ;  Liverton  new  sea-bank  the 
came;  of  Frieston  new  bank  scarcely 
a  vestige  is  left ;  the  old  bank  also 
in  that  parish  is  broken  in  many 
places  ;  as  is  Boston  east  old  bank, 
.  and  the  banks  at  Skibock  Quarter^ 
Wyborton,    Prampton^  and   Fos- 
dyke.     It  may  be  well  to  observe, 
that  the  new  banks  are  those  lately 
made    oH   the    inclosure   of  the 
marshes  from  the  sea,  but  are  not 
relied  upon  for  the  defence  of  the 
coimtry  at  large.    The  old   sea- 
banks,  unhappuy  for  the  country, 
have  proved  insufficient  in  height, 
as  the  surge  passed  over  them  al- 
most along  the  whole  line;    and 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  breaches, 
the  overflow  having  first  scoured 
away  the  banks,  from  the  summit 
to  the  base,  on  the  land  side.,    The 
situation  of  the  country,  in  conse- 
quence, from  Wainfleejt  ^most  to 
Spaldingt  a  distance  «f  30  miles,  is 


such  as  exceeds  our  pQwers  of  de^ 
scription.  The  intelligence  of  di- 
stress which  we  have  lor  two  days 
hourly  had  brought  into  us,  amazes, 
and  dlmost  incapacitates  us  from 
our  duty  of  relating  what  we 
hear.  , 

l^he  calamity  has  been  naturally 
more  severe  in  the  low  districts  of 
this  country,  which  with  difficulty 
find  an  outfall  for  their  drainage } 
and  the  tide  having  once  broken 
into  them,  ptirsues  its  course  irre- 
sistibly for  miles.  All  the  fine  pas> 
tures,  t^e  pride  of  tbts  neighbour* 
hood^  have  in  one  night  been  laid 
under  water  $  and  some  thousands 
of  sheep  and  other  cattle  have  been 
drowned*  The  ruin  came  S9  rapid* 
ly  and  unexpectedly,  that  die  far- 
lAers  had  no  time  to  save  theur 
cattle,  had  the  thing  been  prac- 
ticable ;  but  in  some  instances  the 
inhabitants  of  farm-houses  have 
had  difficulty  in  saving  their  own 
lives ;  and  one  instance  is  mentioih 
ed  to  us  in  which  two  persons  at 
Fosdyke  perished  by'  the  fioody 
which  completely  swept  away  their 
dwelling'^ouse* 

At  Fishtoft,  Mf.  Smith  Sessop 
(formerly  in  trade  as  a  grocer  at 
Boston,}  lost  his  life  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  rescue  some  of  his  father's 
sheep. — On  Saturday  night,  old 
Mr«  Sessop,  accidentally  looking 
out  of  his  house,  and  mistaking  the 
approaching  deluge  for  a  fall  of 
snow  upon  the  ground,  exclaimed 
to  his  son,  that  care  should  be  uken 
of  some  sheep  on  his  pastures. 
The  deceased  immediately  went 
forth,  and  before  be  recovered 
from  the  astonishment  excited  by 
the  scene,  walked  through  the 
water,  in  bis  way  to  "the  sheep,  into 
a  pit,  where  he  was  drowned  be- 
fore any  assistance  could  be  ren- 
dered. 
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The  hotel  (Pltiminef^s,)  at  Fries- 
ton  shore  was  some  hours  in  dan- 

gir  of  being  xjuite  washed  down  ; 
e  great  bow  window  of  the  din- 
ing-room^  although  a  considerable 
height  froni  the  ground,  was  forced 
from  the  building  hj  the  water, 
and  carried  to  the  distance  of  seve^ 
ral  fields* 

Some  few  fanners  are  said  to 
have  lost  nearly  all  the  stock  upon 
their  lands.  Great  difficulty  will 
be  exfierienoed  in  supporting  such 
cattle  as  may  not  have  perished  on 
■the  inundatedfaurms,  all  the  ditches, 
ponds,  and  wells,  tn  many  parishes 
hetng  filled  with  saltt'Watek*,  which 
it  wiU  take  some  time  to  get  ridof» 
The  appearance  of  the  country 
jfrom  the  top  of  Boston  steeple  is 
melancholy  in  the  extreme.  At 
the  seirenth  mile-stone  towarjcls 
•  SfHilding  the  water  runs  over  the 
roadt  and  the  country  looks  like  a 
tea.  From  the  hour  a£  three,  on 
Friday  nMMtiin^  last,  till  five,  it 
lightned  as  viv^idly  and  repeatedly 
AS  ts  common  in  the  season  when  we 
Ipiost  look  for  such  phssnomena. 

On  the  10th  a  very  heavy  rain 
commenced  in^  the  neighbourhood 
.of  Exeter,  which  continued  without 
intermission  until  ten  o'clock  the 
succeeding  night,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  gale  of  wind.c  the  waters 
rose  so  rapidly  that  all  the  low 
|rrounds  were  presently  deltiged. 
The  flood  was  three  inches  higher 
on  the  Exeter  quay  than  ever 
^known  before.  Three  vessels  of 
large  burden  were  thrown  com- 
pletely on^  the  quay,  and  with 
mnch  trouble  and  danger  launched 
into  the  river  a  day  afterwards  i 
many  wsills  were  entirely  thrown 
down  or  carried  away,  and  several 
outhouses  totally  destroyed.  The 
Monmouthshire  regiment  of  mi* 
HtUf  lA   coming  n-om   Honiton^ 


were  under  the  necessity  of  wading 
through  the  water. 

The  Clarence  coach  from  Ply* 
mouth  was  entirely  stopped  oni 
this  side  of  Alphingtoiu  about  half 
a  mile  from  Exeter.  There  were 
five  gentlemen  inside,  three  men 
and  me  coachman  on  the  outside^ 
This  coach  was  ^  drawn  by  six 
horses,  with  a  post-boy  ;  the  waters 
being  higher  than  the  hcM-ses,  they 
all  swam  with  the  coach  against  a 
strong  current;  but  the  postillion 
losing  his  seat  clambered  up  a 
hedge.  The  two  leading  horses 
immediately  began  to  turn,  which 
the  coachman  perceiving,  descends 
ed  from  his  seat,  and  cut  off  the 
harness,  being  up  to  his  chin  in. the 
water:  four  of  the  horses  swam  off, 
but  the  other  two  were  drdwned* 
Six  passengers,  after  struggling 
with  the  water,  got  on  a  hedge, 
and  from  thence  reached  a  tiei^« 
bouring  house,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  immediately  gave  the  dis« 
tressed  traveUers  an  asylum  for  the 
night.  Another  passenger,  a  stout 
black '  man,  taking  a  difierent 
coarse,  renotained  under  a  hic;h 
hedge  nine  or  ten  hours,  till  he 
was  released'  the  next  morning* 
The  empty  coach  was  carried  back 
k  considerable  distance  by  the 
stream,  and  stuck  in  a  hedge. 

At  Dawlish,  nine  or  ten  new 
houses  with  their  furniture  were 
nearly  demolished,  and  one  swept 
into  the  sea:  the  water  coming 
down  the  hills,  burst  forth  with 
such  force  that  nothing  could  with** 
stand  its  fury.  Mr.  Tapper  of 
that  place  was  awoke  by  the  noise 
of  the  water  running  through  his 
house;  but  not  considering  any. 
danger  remained  within  till  day* 
light,  when,  at  the  persuasion  of 
the  neighbours,  he  with  his  wife 
and  I  chdd  quitted  the  premisesii-* 
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'  which  they  had  scarcely  left  when 
the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  whole 
house  was  drifted  into  the  sea,  with 
the.  furniture,  and  not  an  article 
was  saved.  The  alms-house  ad* 
joining,  which  had  stood  the  brunt 
of  in  any  a  storm  and  tempest  up- 
wards of  100  years,  was  likewise 
demolished.  The  beautiful  canal 
at  Dawlish  with  the  bridges  ^arc 
so.  entirely  destroyed,  that  not  the- 
least  resemblance  of  its  original 
form  can  be  perceived. 

10.  The  workmen  employed  to 
repair  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  AJ- 
dermanliury,  discovered  a  few  days 
since  the  remains  of  the  notorious 
chancellor  JeflPries,  so  universally 
detested  for  his  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice. A  large  flat  stone  was  re- 
moved near  the  communion  table, 
and  in  a  vault  under  it  the  men 
found  a  leaden  cofBn  containing 
the  body.  The  coffin  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  much  decay. 
It  was  closed,  and  a  plate  remamed 
on  it,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
chancellor  Jeffries.  His  son  and 
daughter  are  also  buried  in  the 
same  vault.  It  a'ppears  on  inquiry 
that  the  body  remained  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  Tower  before  it 
was  interred  in  this  church.  After 
die  tragic  business  at  Taunton, 
which  Jeffries  managed  with  so 
much  address,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and,  to  avoid  the  popular  fury 
excited  by  his  cruel  conduct,  dis- 

'  guised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a 
foreign  sailor  with  intention  to 
escape  to  Hamburgh ;  but  being 
discovered  as ,  he  was  looking  out 
of  a  window  in  a  house  in  Wap- 
ping  where  he  had  concealed  him^ 
self,  he  was  seized  by  the  mob, 
and  almost  kilkd«  He  was  finally 
lodged  in  the  Tower  by  the  po- 
pulace, in  order  that  he  might  be 
b:   utrht  10  Justice,  but  he  died  soon 

•  afur^  ii:  conswjucnce  of  the  blows 


and  bruises  he  had  received.  He 
had  previously  resided  in  Alden* 
manbury,  and  his  body  was  pri- 
vately interred  by  his  family. 
The  discchrery  of  his  coffin  in 'the 
manner  desicribed,  drew  many  per- 
sons to  the  church/ and  Jeffries,  S9 
long  consigned  to  infamy,  is^^aixi 
the  topic  of  conveisation.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  coffin  was 
opened.  After  public  cunpsity 
had  been  gratified,  it  was  replaced 
in  the  vault,  and  the  stone  is  now 
fastened  over  it. 

There  have  been  some  very  serk. 
ous  distmbances  at  FalmoQth. 
The  men  on  board  most  of  the 
packets  in  the  harbour  mutinied,  it 
is  said,  in  consequence  of  the  seve- 
rity of  the  custom-house  officers^ 
who  persisted  in  searching  every 
sailor's  chest,  many  of  which  were 
burst  open  before  the  owners  had 
bad  time  to  bring  the  keys.  The 
seamen  handled  the  officers  rougl^ 
ly,  and  proceeded  to  other  acts  of 
tumult  and  violence,  which  calldd 
for  the  interposition  of  the  civil, 
and  afterwards  of  the  roilitarj 
power.  The  riot  act-  was  read, 
whilst  the  Cornish  miners  approach- 
ed Falmouth  in  large  bodies,  anj 
affairs  began  to  wear  a  threatening 
aspect,  when  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  secured.  Two  of 
them  were  instantly  sent  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  arrived'  on  Mon- 
day, and  were  safely  lodged  in  the 
Compter.  They  have  since  under- 
gone an  examination  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  and  stand  committed^ 

PR.£GNANCY    OF    THE     EMPRESS 
LOUISA. 

Circular  ietter  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishdps : 

"  M.  the  bishop  of  ;  ;  it  is 

with  ithe  most  infinite  saCiHaciion 
that  I  am  able  to  announce  to  you 
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the  happy  pregnancy  of  the  em» 
presSy  my  very  dear  spouse  and 
"Companion.  This  proof  of  the 
•l)le$sing  of  God  spreading  over  my 
family,  and  whi^  imx>arts  such 
jiappiness  to  my  people,  induces  me 
to  write  yoa  this.letter,  to  inform 
you .  that  it  will  be  most  agreeable 
to  me  that  you  ordain  particular 
prayers  for  tie  presS^-vation  o£  her 
j)erson.  I  pray  God,  M.  the  ^- 
shop  of  ■■  '',  to  hold  you  in  his 
Jioly  keeping.  "Napolcon, 

"  Done  at  our  palace  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  Nov.  11, 18ia'* 

ITALY. 

^UELAT^S  ADBRESS  OW^BANDONTNG 

THl  INVASION  OF  SICILY. 

"**  G.  O.  Head-quarf^rSf  Setlla% 

**  Soldiers,— The  expedition  to 
Sicily  is  postponed.  The  object 
"which  the  emperor  had  in  view,  by 
•caasing^that  island  to  be  threatened, 
has  been  accomplished;  and  the 
reflect  of  the  attitude  which  has 
4>een  maintained  upon  the  Strait 
with  so  much  dignity  for  four 
months  has  even  surpassed  expec- 
-tation.— You  have  supported  with 
a  courage  above  all  praise  Tpaore 
%han  fifty  combats,  against  a  force 
three  times  stronger  than  yours; 
^nd  the  success  which  you  have 
constantly  obtained,  proves  wl^t 
you  would  have  <ione  against  an 
-equal  one.  Above  all,  you  haare 
solved  one  grand  problem;  you 
have  proved  that  the  enemy's* 
^otilla  cannot  prevent  even  the 
smallest  boats  from  crossing  the 
Strait,  and  that  Sicily  will  be  con- 
quered when  its  conquest  is  seri- 
t>usly  set  about,"  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  <* Joachim  NAPOLKOMi 
And  attested  by  Count  Grrnier." 

ARRIVE  OF  THE  KINO  OF  SWEDEN. 

15*  This  unfortunate  prince  land- 
ed at  Ysu-mouthy  from  the  Tartaru» 


frigate,  under  a  salute  of  21  gun^i 
On  his  reaohine  tKe  beach,  he  wa^ 
received  with  tnrjBe  such  hearty 
cheers  as  perhaps  he  never  before 
heard,  and  such  an  impression  had 
they  on  his  majesty,  that  tears  of 

fratitude  were  observed  to  trickle 
own  lys  clieeks.  He  was  received 
by  lord  Gardner,  the  port  admiral, 
whose  carriage  was  in  waiting,  and 
into  which  his  Swedish  majegty  got; 
preceded  by  the  West  York 
militia,  with  their  colours  flying, 
-and  band  playing^  he  repaired  to  the 
Angel  inn  to  take  refreshment,  prd* 
vious  to  his  cetting  off  for  LondoQ. 
He  was  dressed  in  .scarlet,  with  a 
star  on  his  left  breast,  and  looked 
remarkably  welL 

On  his  departjure  from  JR.igarthc^ 
Russians  expressed  great  pleasure^ 
knowing  that  it  was  only  in  Eng- 
land he  could  find  an  asylum*  A 
party  of  French  ggns-tParmctf  it  is 
said,  were  in  pursuit  of  him  :  near 
Leipsic'he  was  attacked,  (by  rob- 
bers, as  the  German  papers  said,) 
.but  he  -and  his  attendants  fired 
upon  the  supposed  robbers,  and  he 
escaped.  The  gcns-^i'arm^s  gave  up 
tlie  pursuit  when  his  majesty  had 
reached  Riga.  He  quitted  that 
place  under  a  Toyal  salute.  iThe 
go^^mor  of  Aiga  accompanied  him 
on  board  the  American  vessel ;  and 
the  emperor  of  Russiar  sent  him 
affecti(^nate  letter,  <and  a  purse  o: 
ducats,  which  he  declined  a^« 
cepttng. 

LAW. 

CtmH  of  Kite's  Btncb^  Ndv.  26* 
Mr.  John  Gale  Jones  was  brought 
up  to  receive  sentence. 

Mr.  justice  Grose,  after  a  few 
prefatory  observations,  said,  that 
the  libel  had  <^already  been  com«> 
mented  on  too  ably  from  the  bench 
afid  the  bar  to  require  any  thin^ 
further  to  be  said  of  its  natures 
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\  Jtwas  flagrant  and  atrocious:  it 
went  to  charge  a  public  character 
with  having  abused  hts  authority 
to  the  oppression  of  an  individual. 
ITie  manner  in  which  Mr.  Joncj  at- 
tempted to  extenuate  the  offence 

.   was  ,an  aggravation*      Ho    had 
talked  of  his  being   an   advocate 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press;  bat 
the  truest  friend  to  that  liberty  was 
the  most  resolute  opposer  of  its  li« 
centiousness.    The  law  was,  how- 
ever,  strong  and  ready  to  protect 
the    individuaU    otherwise    every, 
good  man*s  character  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  had  none; 
miscreants  who,  for  base  lucre  or 
for  other  motives  equally  degrad- 
ing, set  theni&elves  to  the  work  of 
caHimny*  ^   It  was  one  thing  to 
judge  of  a  n:tan's  character,  and 
another  to  drag  htm  before  the 
public  and  calumniate  him.    Tlie 
mode  of  disseminating  the  calumny  ' 
in  question  made  It  peculiarly  ma- 
lignant*   The   court   would  now 
order  and  adjudge  Mr.  John  Gale 
Jones  tq  be  imprfsoned  in  the  house 
of  correction  m  Cold-Bath  Fields 
for  tv^elve  months ;  and  to  find  Se- 
curities to  keep  the  peace  for  three 
years,  himself  in  500/.  and  two  sure- 
ties in  25QL  each. 

TTke  K'wg  V.  ?€Ur  Famertf. 

Mr.  Garwood  stated  tliat  he  was 
instructed  to  apply  to  the  court  in 
tbis  case^  the  defendsint  having  had 
notice  to  appear  to  receive  the 
Judgement  of  the  coiM*t  to-day.  He 
observed  that  he  bad  an  affidavit^ 
which  he  had  handed  to  the  attor- 
ney general,  stating  that  Mr.  Fin* 
nerty  ^^'us  confined  to  his  bed  by 
illness,  labouring  under  a  fever,  and 
that  it  would  be  a'.tended  with  bar 
»ard  to  his  life  to  appear  here* 
The  learned  counsel,  therefore, 
ttmbly  appUed  to  iheir  lordships 


that  the  recognizance  might  be  re- 
spited till  the  next  temu 

Tht  affidavit  of  John  Stanton, 
of  the  Strand,  surgeon,  was  read; 
stating  that  he  had  attended  Mr. 
Finnerty  yestenlay  and  this  morn- 
ing, when  he  laboured  under  a  very 
severe  fever,  and  that  if  he  left  his 
chamber  his  life  would  be  endan- 
gered. 

Mr.  attorney-general  —  «  My 
lord,  I  leare  this  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court/* 

Lord  £llenborough«— ^  Then  we 
must  respite  the  recognizamce ;  it 
is  sworn  that  he  cannot  be  brought 
up  now  without  peril  to  his  life.** 

Mr.  Curwood—- **  Your  lordships 
respite  the  recognisance  till  neit 
term  ?'* 

Lord  EJlenborou^h  _  <«  if  the 
attorney  -  general  wished  it»  we 
would  give  you  only  '^a  rule  to 
show  cause  why  it  should  not  be 
respited— *if  not  tkke  your  rule. 
Mr.  attorney-generalt  would  you 
wish  that  they  should  take  only  % 
rule  to  show  cause  ?** 

Mr.  attorney-general — **  No,  my 
lord*  I  think  not  ^  in  shortj  Iwouio 
not  interpose  any  difficulty.'* 

Lord  EUenborough— «<  Then  let 
the  recognizance  be  respited. 

A   HOAX. 


S7,  This  very  malignant  spe- 
cies of  wit  was  most  successfully 
practised  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Tot- 
tenham, a  lady  of  fortune,  at  No.54^ 
Bemers-street,  which  was  beset  b/ 
about  a  dozen  trade^^people  at  one 
time,  with  their  various  commodi- 
ties \  and  from  the  confusion  al- 
together, such  crowds  had  col* 
lected  as  to  render  the  streee  im- 
passable. Waggons  laden  with 
coals  from  the  Fad  J  ington  wharfs, 
upholsterers'  goods  in  cait-ioac^St 
organs,  piano*xorces,  linen,  jewel- 
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hrjf  and  every  other, description 
of  furnitare,  was  lodged  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  door  of  No.  5^9  with 
anxious  tradespeople,  and  a  laugh- 
ing mob.     About  this  time  the  lord 
major  arrived  in  Jiis  carriage  $  but 
bis  lordship's  stay  was  shorty  and 
he   was  driven    to  Marlbonnigh«> 
street  police-office.     At  the  office 
his  lordship  informed  the  sitting 
magistrate  that  he  had  received  a 
finte,  purporting  to  have  come  from 
Mrs.T.,  which  stated  that  she  had 
heen  summoned  to  appear  before 
hini>  but  that  she  was  confined  to 
her  room  by  sickness^  and  request* 
«d  that  his  lordship  would  do  her 
ihe  favour  to  call  on  her.     Bemers- 
street    at   this   time    was  in   the 
greatest  confusion,   by  the  multi- 
plicity of   tradespeople  who  were 
jetuming  with    their    ?oods,  and 
spectators  laughing  at  them.     The 
officers  belonging  to  Marlborough* 
street  office  were  immediately  or- 
dered out  to  keep  order,  but  \t  was 
impossible  for  a  short  time.    The 
first  thing  witnessed  by  the  officers 
was  six  stout  men  bearing  an  organ, 
surrounded  by  wine-porters   with 
permits, barbers  with  wigs,  mantua- 
makers  with  band-boxes,  opticians 
with  their  various  articles  ot  trade ; 
and  such  was  the  pressure  of  trades- 
people who  had  been  duped,  that 
at  four  o'clock  all  was  still  in  con- 
fusion.    Every  officer  that  could 
be  mustered  was  enlisted  to  dis- 
perse the   people,  and  tKey  were 
placed  at  the  comers  of  Bcmers- 
street  to  prevent  tradespeople  from 
advancing  towards  the  bouse  with 
goods.     The  street  was  not  cleared 
at  a  late  hour,  as  servants  of  every 
denomination,  wanting  places,  be- 

fan  to  assemble  at  five  o'clock, 
t  turned  out  that  letters  had  been 
written  to  the  different  trades- 
people, which  stated  recommenda- 
tions  from    persons   of   quality* 


This  hoax  exceeded  by  hr  that 
in  Bedford-street  a  few  months 
since;  for/ besides  a  coffin,  which 
was  brought  to  Mrs.  T.'s  house, 
made  to  measure,  agreeable  to 
letter,  five  feet  six  by  sixteen; 
there  were  accoucheurs,  tooth- 
drapers,  mtiiiarure-pamters,  and 
artists  of  every  description."— The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  notes 
sent  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Totten- 
ham, for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
this  most  extraordinary  group  :-^ 

f*  Mrs.  Tottenham  requests  Mr, 
— —  will  call  upon  her  at  twa 
to-morraw,  as  she  wishes  to  coft> 
suit  him  about  the  sale  of  an 
^estate. — ^54,  Beraer's-street^  Mon- 
day.' 

**  Mrs.  Tottenham  requests  that 
a  post-chaise-and-four  may  be  at 
her  house 'at  two  to-morrow,  to 
convey  her  to  the  first  stage  to- 
wards Bath.— 54^  Bemer'&>street^ 
Monday." 

^  Mrs.  Tottenham  begs  the  ho- 
nourable Mr.  —  will  be  gopd 
enough  to  give  her  a  call  at  two 
tomorrow,  as  Mrs.  T.  is  desirous 
of  speaking  with  him  on  business 
of  importance.— ^4,  Berner's-stree^ 
Monday,"  &c.  &c. 

DECEMBER. 

COVSISTOHY    COURT    OF    POCTOflS* 
COMMONS. 

Com  v.  Go^ddajf. 

■1.  This  was  a  question  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  criminal  articles 
exhibited  by  miss  Hannah  Cojr,  of 
Terling,  in  Essex,  against  the  rev. 
William  Goodday,  vicar  of  that 
parish,  for  brawling  in  the  church. 

The  prosecution  w.is  founded 
upon  the  statute  of  Edward  VI. 
and  the  complaint  contained  in  the 
articles  was,  that  Mr.  Goodday,  in 
the  midst  of  the  church  service^ 
without  any  cause,  addressed  miss 
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CoXy  Stating  that  he  had  observed  dered  her  conduct  such  as  to  merit 

the  most  indecent  behaviour  in  her  his  reproof,  and  that  therefore  the 

at  church,  for  sonoe  time ;  tliat  if  words  appeared  to  have  been  ut> 

she  continued  it,  he  wouii  order  tered  solelf  for  the  gratification  of 

the  sexton  to  turn  her  out  \  and  if  private  malice,  a  feeling  unworthy 

that  would  not  do;  he  would  put  of  th^  sacred  character  in  which  the 

her  in  the  spiritual  court:— upon  reverend  gentleman  was  then  offi^ 

which  miss  Cox,  much  hurt  at  find-  ctating. 

ing  that  this  rebuke,  though  un-  The  learned  judge,  sir  William 

deserved,  %ad  drawn  upon  her  the  Scott,  concurred  in  diis  eofistruc- 

eyes  of  the  congregation,  retired  tion  erf"  the  words,  and  therefore  ad- 

with  her  sister ;  and  as  they  were  mitted    the    articies ;   and  at  the 

leaving    the  church,    Mr.  Good-  same  time  observing,  tliat  the  re»- 

day  exclaimed,  "  Let  them  go  to  veren^  gentleman  would  be  theri?* 

the  playhouse,  and  act  th^ir  parts  by   better  enabled,  if  he  thought 

there.'*  proper,  to  repel  by  evidence  of  miss 

It  was  contended  by  the  counsel  C.*s  conduct,  &c.  the  presumption 

for  the  reverend  gentleman,  that  of  his  not  having  acted  from  the 

the  words  were  on^  those  of  dig-  unworthy  motives  ascribed  to  hinu 
xiified  reproof,  which  he  was  justw 

fied  in  using  to  any  person  inter-  *^ebiarkable  case  of  shipwreck. 

rupting  the  solemn  observance  of  8.  The  Aurora  bark,  of  London, 
religious  duties  :  that  as  they  bore  on  her  passage  from  Q^^hec  with 
this  construction,  no  evidencefcould  a  cargo  of  timber,  bound  to  Sheer- 
'be  adduced  of  their  having  been  ness  and  Chatham,  encountered  a 
uttered  with  any  other  view;  and  very  (leavy  gale  of  wind  on  the  22d 
that. therefore  it  would  not  only  of  November,  in  latitude  51. 15*  N. 
be  irrelevant  to  admit  the  articles  long^  S2.  30.  W,.in  which  all  her 
to  proof,  but  woitld  be  establii>hing  boats  were  stove,  nearly  all  her 
a  dangerous  precedent,  to  prevent  provisions  and  every  article  t)n 
clergymen  from  preserving .  deco-  deck  washed  overboard,  and  her 
rum  in  the  performance  of  religious  bowsprit  sprung^  when  the  hard* 
duties.  ships  of  her  unfortunate  crew  corn- 
Miss  CoxV  counsel  put  a  totally  menced,  the  only  article  of  provi- 
different  construction  upon  the  sion  left  being  a  Httle  bread,  suffi- 
words,  and  contended  that  if  no-  cient  only  to  supply  their  wants  for 
thing  but  a  reproof  was  intended, '  tlie  short  space  of  24<  hours,  then 
it  was  unnecessary  to  add  the  ex-  at  the  distance  of  1000  miles  from 
prestions  as  they  were  leaving  the  the  Land's  End  :•  but  on  the  26tii 
church,  of,  *<  Let  them  ^o  to  a  following,  after  enduring  all  the 
play-house,  and  act  their  parts  hardships  imaginable  for  tour  days, 
there;"  and  to  include  miss  C's  during  three  of  which  they  had  been 
sister,  who  was  an  unoffending  without  food,  and  reduced  to  a 
party,  in'thena,  and  the  insinuation  most  deplorable  state,  being  almost 
conveyed  in  them;  that  the  circum-  deprived  of  raiment,  and  their 
stance  of  miss  C.  having  that 'mom-  limbs  frosc-bitten,  a  more  terrible 
ing  received  the  sacrament  from  the  gale  of  wind  than  that  experienced 
hands  of'  the  reverend  gentleman  on  the  22d  came  on,  in  which  the 
himself^  must  strongly   repel  the  -  vessel  fell  over  'on  her  broadside, 

presumption  of  ];iis  aaving  consi-  which  accident  released  from  the 

horror* 
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horrors  of  an  expected  but  untimely 
€nd  the  1st  and.  2d  mates,  two  sea- 
men,   and    two  boys,   who    were 
wathed  overboard,  and  perished : 
the  remainder  of  the  crew,  consist* 
ing  of  the  captain  and  three  seamen, 
were  obliged,  for  the  preservation 
of  life,  to  cling  to  the  side  of  the 
wreck,    in    which    situation    they 
reinaiilid    eight    hours.      During 
this  period,  the  main-  and  mizen- 
masts,  foretop-mast,  and  back-stay 
went  by  the  board,  soon  after  which 
she  *again  righted,^but  was  full  of 
water ;  however,  this  afforded  an- 
other retrtat  for  the  unfortunates, 
being  then  enabled  to  get  into  the 
fore- top,  where,  after  some  hours, 
they  secured  themselves  from  thfe 
violence  of  the'  sea.    The  decks  of 
the  vessel  then  blew  up;  and, strange 
to  tell,  these  men  endured  all  the 
horrors  of  starvation  for  the  further 
space  of  seven  days,  when  on  the  2d 
inst.  in  lat.  47.  50.'  N.  long.  28,  30. 
W.'  the  ship  Maida  hove  in  sight, 
and  bore  down  on  the  vessel,  not 
perceiving  at  first  that  any  of  the 
crew  remained  on  board ;  but  on- 
nearing  her  some  men  were  dis- 
covered in  tlie  fore-top,  and  in  con* 
sequence  a  boat  was  hoisted  out  to 
bring  them  off,  whohad  for  eleven 
days  been  kept  alive  by  sucking  the 
topes,  which  a£brded  them  the  wa- 
ter ^thered  there  during  the  heavy 
rains.     One  of  them  appeared  in  a 
dead   state,   and  the  others  were 
senseless,  and  in  a    most  horrible 
condition:    no   intelligence    as  to 
their  hardships  could  be  obtained 
from  thenr  until  within  •  three   or 
four  days  previous  to  the  Maid«i's 
arrival   at  Plymouth,    when  ihcy 
gave  an  account  almost  incT edible 
to  believe,  but  which  was  actually 
the  case.    Two  English  Hiercbant- 
hrigs  hove  in  sight  at  the  time  the 
crew'  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
sufferings,  to  one  of  which  captain 


Fleck  held  out  a, red  handkerchief, 
which  remained  flying  some  hours| 
but  this  only  tended  to  increase 
their  misery,  as  no  notice  was  taken 
of  their  signal  of  wretchedness,  and- 
both  vessels  proceeded  ori  their 
course.  During  the  gale,  in  which 
part  of  the  crew  were  washed  over- 
board, one  of  the  little  boys,  o^  le- 
^pectable  connexions,  dung  to  the 
captain;  the  latter  could*  have 
saved  him  had  he  been  enabled  to 
gain  a  rope,  but  that  was  impossible, 
and  they  were  separated  by  a  most 
awfiil  sea.  The  captain  and  his 
seamen  are  extremely  ill,  and  no 
hopes  are  entertained  of  the  re- 
cov,ery  of  one  of  the  latter  l  it  is 
expected  that  each  of  them  will  be 
obliged  to  have  a  limb  amputated, 
in  consequence  of  their  sufferings 
*by  a  most  severe  frost  that  cam«  on 
during  the  time  they  remained  on 
the  wreck. 

8.^  About  three  this  morning  a 
fire  broke  out  in  Lisle-street,  Lei- 
cester-square, at  the  Mexican  coffee- 
house and  American  hotel,  kept  by 
Mr.  Simeon,  who,  with  his  wife, 
perished  in  the  flames.  A  waiter, 
who  slept  in  the  gkrret,  is  said  to 
be  missing ;  and  a  hoy  is  so  dread*, 
fully  burnt  that  his  recovery  is 
doubtful. '  Some  lodgers  who  were 
in  the  house,  togemer  with  the 
waiters  and  female  servants,  al- 
most without  clothing,  escaped, 
partly  by  the  roof  and  parrJy  by 
the  street  door.  The  fire  broke  out 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  premises, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  after  the 
aUrm  was  given,  thci  whole  were 
completely  destroyed.  A  servahr 
boy  who  leapt  into  the  street  from  % 
window  is  much  hurt,  but  not  dan- 
gerously. Mi  .  Simeon  was  an  old 
and  faithful  domestic  Mo  the  late 
duke  of  Portland,  and  attended  his 
grace  at  his  death.  He  afterwards' 
took  the  house  in  question^  which 

was 
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was  fitted  up  in  a  superior  style  of 
elegance  as  a  hotel  and  coffiee** 
house. 

10.  A  very  melancholy  accident 
dent  happened  in  Swan  yard,  near 
Drury-lane.  At  the  head  of  S  wan<^ 
yard  several  houses  have  been  pull* 
ed  down,  but  the  corner  house  was 
left  standingt  and  was  occupied  by 
families  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
A.  large  stack  of  chimneys  belong- 
ing to  this  house  having  lost  its 
former  support  and  protection,  and 
owing  to  the  high  wmds,  gave  way 
on  Friday  night  about  six  o'clock, 
and  falling  in  upon  the  roofybrought 
the  whole  down  through  all  the' 
floors  successively.  A  man  named . 
Anderson,  and  his  wtfe,iit  the  third 
floor,  were  carried  down  with  the 
ruins,  and  ^almost  literally  crushed 
to  pieces.  About  half  an  hour 
afterwards  they  were  dug  out  of 
the  ruins,  but  without  any  signs  of 
life.  Their  son,  a  boy  about  12 
years  of  age,  was  carried  also  down 
by  the  ruins,  but  escaped  nearly  un- 
hurt. The  father  and  mother  were 
found  in  each  othei's  arms,  and  in  a 
state  completely  mangled;  the 
bodies  were  conveyed  to  the  Apple 
Tree,  a  public  house  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  The  father  was  an  old 
soldier,  who,  in  the  field  of  battle, 
has  had  many  an  hair-breadih 
escape.  A  poor  woman,  who 
lived  in  the  cellar,  with  four  chil- 
dren,  had  just  gone  out  about  a 
minute  before  me  fatal  accident, 
with  all  her  children,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring shop  for  a  candle  ;  otlier- 
wise  thej  must  have  been  crushed 
to  pieces,  as  the  whole  floors  of  the 
house  came  dojMrn.  It  is  supposed 
that  another  man  has  lost  his  life, 
but  the  body  has  not  been  found. 
Very  fortunately  the  different  fa- 
milies in  tile  house  were  from  home 
^t  the  time. 

14.  At  six  thi^  morning)  a  large 


parcel  of  thft  castle  cliff  at  Dovei^ 
wl^ich  bverhung  the  prirate  path 
leading  to  Moates  bulwark  and 
Guildford  battery,  fell  with  a  most 
tremendous  crash,  and  totally  de- 
molished two  houses,  a  stable,  store* 
house,  &c. :  the  former,  situated  ia 
the  Ordnance^yard,  contained  the 
wife,  five  children,  and  a  niece  of 
Mr.  Poole,  who  were  all  <baried  ia 
the  ruins  and  killed.  To  these 
su&rers  we  hate  to  add  a  child  of 
Mrs.  Poolers  sister,  dug  out  of  the 
ruins  on  Saturday,  making  in  aU 
seven  persons*  Mr.  Poole,  the 
only  survivor  of  hk  family,  is  likelf 
to  recover,  although  he  hy  boriea 
in  the  eardi  half  an  hour  before  he 
was  extricated.  Two  horses,  be- 
longing to  major  Eyre,  in  the 
stable,  escaped  destruction,  from  a 
very  strong  rafter  having  fell  upon 
pieces  of  the  rock^  ana  sustainei 
the  weight  of  the  rest ;  they  were 
found  lying  down,  and  are  but 
little  hurt.  Ererv  assisunoe  wai 
promptly  aSbrded  by  sirD.  Ra^ 

i senior  officer  of  the  garrison  of 
)over,)  and  brigade^major  JarviSi 
The  inhabitants  ,of  Dover  wot 
again  alarmed  between  twelve  and 
one  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  by 
the  falling  of  the  cliff  extendinc 
along  the  nouses  on  the  N.  W.  si<W 
of  Snargate  street.  Not  less  diaa 
1200  tons  of  chalk  fell  down}  «nd 
the  houses  of  captain  Sattooy  Mr* 
Shepman,  captain  Hammoud»  Mrs* 
Stupples,  and  widow  YnwkiflS^^'C'^ 
damaged ;  the  out-houses  at  the 
back  were  dashed  to  pieces.  No 
lives  were  lost  by  this  fall#  The 
quantity  of  land  lost  by  the  ftM*  ^ 
tlie  cliff  between  Dover  and  Folk*- 
stone  IS  estimated  at  six  acici* 

Sir  H.  a  EnglefieM  rocon* 
mends  a  new  mountain  baroflt^^' 
in  which  the  cistem  hat  •  bottoA 
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cf  leatber,  on  which  a  screw  presses 
In  the  usual  mode,  so  as  to  force 
t?«  mercury  nearly  to  the  top  of 
^  the  tube  when  packed  for  carriage. 
This  scre^  is  to  be  unscrewed  as 
far  as  it  caa  when  the  barometer  is 
prepared  for  use ;  and  the  leather 
bag  is  so  adjusted,  that  there  can 
be  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  d^pa- 
city  of  the  cinem  thtis  unscrewed 
tor  use  will  ever  be  sensibly  differ* 
cut  from  itself  at  different  times. 

BliECTAIC   eOLOMN« 

M.  de  Luc,  of  Windsor,  has  in«> 
^rented  a  machine,  called  the  elec- 
tric column,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered the  most  important  discovery 
in  che  science  or  electricity  since 
that  of  the  Voltaic  pile.  By  means 
of  it  he  set  some  small  bells  a-rii^- 
ing,  which  continued  to  do  so  wim- 
eut  stopping,  for  a  period  of  152 
days*  This  long  continuance  ren- 
ders it  not  improbable  that  the 
weight  of'  the  clappef  may  be  so 
adapted  to  the  power  of  the  appa- 
ranisy  as  to  cause  small  bells  to 
'  continue  ringing  for  yeVs  together 
without  intermission. 

tHfrwfticxs. 

18.  The  Nymphe  frigate,  of  S6 
guns,  honourable  captain  Clay;  and 
the  Pallas,  of  S2,  captain  Monke, 
were  coming  up  the  Frith  this 
night  at  halfp^t  ten,  and  were  go- 
ing at  the  rate  pf  ten  knots  an  hour; 
when  the  pilot  mistook  a  lime-kiln 
burning  at  Broxmouth  for  the  Isle 
of  May  fight,  and  the  May  for  the 
Bell  rock)  suid  both  vessels  conse- 
quently ran  aground.  In  a  quar- 
ter Q$  an  hour  afterwards  the  ships' 
bottoms  were  broken  out,  and  the 
water  above  the  hatchways.  Sig- 
nals of  distress  were  made  during 
the  night,  and  answered  from  the 
diore,  from  whence^  the  vessels 
WQrt  not  diit^nt  more  than  a  cable's 


length.  By  means  of  a  life-boat 
the  crews  were  all  preserved,  by 
the  afternoon  of  the  19tb,  with  the 
exception  of  about  twelve  men  be- 
longing to  the  Pallas,  and  one  of 
the  life-boat  men,  who  were  unfor- 
tunately drowned.  The  vessels 
have  since  gone  entirely  to  pieces, 
and  various  parts  of  the  wreck  float- 
ed on  shore. 

19.  This  evening  the  Hopewell 
sloop,  of  Barmouth,  Roberts  mas- 
ter, from  London  to  Barmouth, 
laden  with  wheat,  came  on  shore  to 
the  westward  of  Rye  harbour  in  a 
heavy  gale,  and  the  Whole  of  her 
crew  perished^  Part  of  her  ma- 
terials and  hull  w^re  secured,  but 
the  cargo  is  totally  lost.  The  cap- 
tain's body  was  picked  up  the  next 
morning  near  the  wreck,  and  has 
since  been  decently  interred  at 
Rye. 

A  similar  misfortune  on  the  same 
evening  befel  the  brig  Commerce, 
of  and  for  Exeter,  on  her  voyage 
from  London.  Captain  Eales  and 
the  whole  crew  were  unfortunately 
drowned ;  their  bodies  have  been 
picked  up,  and  buried  at  Lydd. 
This  vessel  had  a  cargo  on  board 
estimated  at  upwards  of  10,000/. 
value,  a  small  part  of  which  only 
has  been  secured :  some  part  is  still 
remaining  in  her  bottom,  about  ten 
feet  underwater.  The  remainder 
has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  "  lawless 
brood,*'  who  usually  infest  the  sea- 
coast  on  those  occasions. 

20.  His  majesty's  sloop  Satellite, 
of  16  guns,  commanded  by  the  ho- 
nourable Willoughby  Bertie,  is  also 
lost,  with  all  the  crew.  She  sailed 
from  Spichead  on  December  17>to 
join  the  ships  that  were  cruising  off 
La  Hogue.  On  Wednesday  the 
19th,  atVix  in  the  evening,  she  was 
in  company  with  the  Vautour,  cap- 
tain Lawless.  It  was  then  blowing 
very  hard;  and  in  the  course  ^ 

the 
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the  night  the  gale  increased  exces- 
sWelyf  blowing  in  most  tempestu- 
oas  squalls.  In  one  of  these  sud- 
den gusts  (which  have  been  expe- 
ri^ced  both  at  sea  and  on  shore  in 
a  most  extraordinary  degree  this 
winter)  she  is  supposed  to  nave  up- 
tety^and  every  soul  on  board  perish- 
ed. The  next  morning  heh  boats, 
some  spars,  &c.  which  were  upon 
Ker  deck,  were  picked  up  by  the 
Vautour,  but  no  other  vestige  of 
her  has  ever  been  seen. 

To  the  numerous  losses  of  India 
ships  we  have  to  add  that  of  the 
Elizabeth,  extra  ship,  captain  Jack- 
son, off  Dunkirk.  It  appears  by 
the  information  of  a  gentleman 
who  arrived  at  Deal  on  the  30th 
from  Dunkirk,  that  the  Elizabeth 
was  anchored  off  the  South  Fore- 
land on  Thursday  preceding  (De^ 
c'ember  27), but  drifted  from  thenc.e 
into  Calais  Roads, where  she  knock- 
ed off  her  rudder,  and  cut  :iway  the 
mainmast*  No  assistance  coming, 
after  her  repeated  signals,  the  cap- 
tain put  off  to  obtain  it ;  but  when 
about  half  way  between  the  wreck 
and  Dunkirk,  his  vessel  drove  on 
the  outer  edge  of  Dunkirk  brake, 
Dunkirk  steeple  bearing  S.  by  W. 
^nd  instantly  went  to  pieces,  when 
all  on  board  perislaed  except  twenty- 
two^  who  landed  at  Dunkirk. 

LUCIEN    BONAPARTE.'     • 

^.  The  circumstances  relative 
to  the  arrival  of  Lucien  Bonaparte 
in  this  country  are  said  to  be  as 
follows :-— In  consequence  of  the 
demand  of  Napoleon,  that  he  should 
separate  from  his  wife,  and  suffer 
his  future  destiny  to  be  arranged 
by  the  French  ruler ;  and  die  re- 
<^ated  refusal  of  Lucien  to  conform 
to  these  demands,  the  latter  began 
to  be  apprehensive  that  forcible 
measures  would-  be  resorted  to  by 
Napoleon,  and   therefore  Lucienj 


^    fDecember^ 

many,  months  ago,  wrote  from 
Rome  to  Mr.  Hill,  our  minister  at 
Sardinia,  requesting  that  that  gen- 
tleman would  obtain  from  his  court 
a  passport  for  Lucien  and  his  fa- 
mily to  proceed  to  America.  ,  Mr* 
HilJ,  naturally  anxious  to  facili- 
tate the  removal  of  one  brother, 
who-seemed  likely  to  resort  to  the 
most  desperate  violence  to  accoi^i- 
plish  his  purpose,  ventured  to  send 
an  answer,  encouraging  Lucjen  ao 
proceed  to  Sardinia,  and  then  com- 
municated'what  he-bad<lone  to  oar 
government;  who  immediately  ex- 
pressed their  riefusal  to  grant  the 
passports.  Mr.  Hill  then  wrote  to 
Lucien  to  inform  him  that  the  per- 
mission which  he  required  could 
not  be  obtained.  Lucien,hoi^ver^ 
soon  availed  himself  of  the  favour- 
able letter  from  Mr.  Hill,  and  f>ro- 
ceieded  to  Sardinia^  alleging  that, 
the  prohibitory  Fetter  never  reacbgd 
bim.  Owing  to  this  cirt:umstance> 
on  his  arrival  at  'Sardinia,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  land,  and  a  very 
irksome  correb*pondence  was  carried 
on  between  ^him  and  Mr.  Hill,  in 
which  he  truly  stated,  that  having 
trusted  to  the  faith  of  the  British 
nation  in  the*  permission- he  had  re- 
ceived^ he  had  made  his  situation 
Hesoerate  with  his  brother,  and 
could  not  Velum  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  ruin.  Happily  at  that^ 
time  Mr.  Adair  arrived  at  Cagliari, 
and  Mr.  Hill  consulted  with  him 
what  course  should  be  taken  in  this 
unpleasant  dilemma ;  when  it  was 
agreed  that  Lucien  should  go  to, 
Malta  till  the  resolution  of  the  go> 
vemment,  under  the  new  circum- 
8tance»  could  be  known ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  it  was  ascertained,  that 
the  only  object  of  Lucien  was  to 
gain  a  quiet  asylum,  and  that  he 
would  in  truth  prefer  England  to 
America.  It  is  not  known  that  Lu- 
cien, after  he  had  refused  a  crown, 
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aiiid  positively  refased  to  divorce 
Bis  vife,  was  reqtiested  by  the  em- 
peror to  send  his  eldest  daughter  to 
the  court  of  Paris,  that  if  he  reject- 
ed grandeur  for  himself  he  might' 
not  object  to  his  daughter's  ad- 
vancement.—Lucicn  consented  j 
and  the  young  lady  went  to  Paris 
onder  the  care  of  a  lady  by  whom 
she  had  been  ed^icated.  She  was 
received  with  great  magnificence^ 
and  an  establishment,  splendid  and 
expensive,  provided  for  her.  She 
was  not  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  court  nor  the  pleasures  of 
Paris  ;  and  she  soon  sighed  for  the 
tranquillity  of  her  fatherS  bouse. 
It  was  proposed  to  her  that  she 
fihould  marry  Ferdinand  VII.  who, 
upon  her  union,  should  be  restored 
to  hi&  kingdom  x  but  she  perempto- 
rily refused  ;  and  said  that  she  was 
educated  in  her  fatlier's  principles, 
and  was  resolved  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes. She  despised  the  grandeur 
#  tiiat  was  to  be  piu^chased  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  engagements  which 
had  first  lift<?d  the  family  to  power  j 
and  the  only  request  she  "had  to 
make  to  the  emperor,  was  permis- 
sion to  return  to  her  father*s  house. 
This  inflexible  republican  spirit  in  a 
young  lady  of  16  years,  raised  at 
once  the  indignation  and  jealousy  of 
Napoleon  against  his  brother ;  as . 
he  imagined,  that  if  any-  reverse  of 
fortune  on  his  part  should  revive 
the  rump  of  "Uie  jacobins,  they 
would  look  to  a  leader  of  such  a 
character  as  Lucien  had  pr6ved 
himself  to  be.  He  sent  back  the 
young  lady,  with  peremptory  or- 
ders to  her  father  to  quit  his  domi" 
nioDS  forthwith. 

DARING  AKD  SXTRAORDINART 
ROBBERY. 

24.  On  Saturday  night,  or  early 
on  Sunday  momiiig,  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral was  robbed'  of  the  whole  of 


the  church  service  of  plate,  of  con- 
siderate value.  The  difficulties 
and  ingenuity  reqmred  to  get  at, 
the  property,  prove  the  villams  to 
have  been  complete  masters  of  their 
profession.  The  plate  carried  ofF 
consists  of  the  foltowiog  articles^all 
silver  gilt ; — 

One  large  embossed  chased  wai- 
ter, with  the  Emblems  of  tht?  Lord's 
Supper,  weight  128  ounc^ 

Tiie  covers  of  a  large  folio  Bible, 
riclily  chased,  110  oz: 

Ditto  of  a  prayer-book,"  100  oz. 

One  large  plain  salver,  with  an 
angel's  head  engraved  in  the  centre, 
108  oz. 

One  smaller  salver,  engraved 
with  a  glory,  67  oz. 

Two  rich  chased  waiters,  with 
very  fine  alto-relievo  figures,  occa- 
^onally  to  use  in.  the  centre,  153  oz. 

Two  very  large  chased  altar 
candlesticks,  S30  oz. 

Tt^o  smaller  candlesticks,.  200 


oe. 


T^W)  very  large  rich  chased  fla- 
gons, 260  oz. 

Two  smaller  flagons,  130  oz. 

Two  chased  chalices,  with  sexa- 
gon  feet,  and  two  salvers  ipr  the 
covers,  112'oz. 

Two  small  salvers  ricfily  chased^ 
91  oz. 
-And  one  pierced  spoon. 

Several  of  these  articles  were 
used  on  the  2 1st  inst.  at  a  private 
ordination  by  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln J  and  after  they  were  done 
with  they  were  locked  up  in  the 
^late-room,  immediately- oyer  the 
vestry,  in  iron  chests,  which  had 
on  them  padlocks'  as  well  as  other 
locks.  There  are  two  doors  to  the 
room,  an  inner  and  outer  one ;  the 
former  was  entirely  iron,  the  otlier 
plated,  and  of  uncommon  strength. 
To  these  principal  doors  there  are 
several  passages  leading,  all  of 
which  have  doors  always  locked, 

through 
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through  which  persons  must  pass 
before  they  reach  the  plate-room ; 
and  it  is  only,  known  to  a  few  per- 
sons to  what  apartment  they  lead. 
All  these  doors  remained  locked, 
and  it  was  not  until  Sunday  mornV 
mgf  when  the  plate  was  wanted  for 
the  church  service,  that  tlie  robbery 
was  discovered.  The  person  who 
had  the  'plate  under  his  care  open- 
ed the  passage  doors  with  the  keys 
belonging  to  them,  but  the  lock  of 
the  main  door  he  could  not  open 
until  he  had  procured  the  master- 
key.  He  there  found  the  chests 
containing  the  plate  had  been 
broken  open  with  an  iron  crow,  or 
some  such  instrument,  after  having 
opened  the  padlock  in  the  usual 
way.  Notice  ^  was  immediately 
given  to  the  magistrates  at  Bow- 
street,  and  Mr.  Read  tb&  magi- 
strate, and  Mr.  Stafford  the  clerk, 
went  and  inspected  the  apartments, 
ice.  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  most 
vigilant  means  are  using  to  detect 
the  villains  guilty  of  this  sacrilege.- 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  police 
officers,'  that  the  robbery  of  the 
xbove  cathedral  is  what  is  called,  in 
the  slang  language,  zfiut-up  robbery, 
or  that  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  plate,  the  place  where  it  was 
kept,  and  the  way  to  get  at  it,  W[ere 
all  previously  well  known,  and  the 
crime  committed  by  persons  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  place. 
The  weight  has  been  erroneoudy 
stated  at  700  ounces,  whereas  it  was 
17$0  ounces.    It  had  very  lately 


been  new  double  guilt,  which  g^^ 
it  the  appearance  of  gold.  The  ' 
robbers  must  have  passed  nine 
doors  or  gate;5  before  they  could 
get  at  the  property.  The  master- 
key  was  kept  in  a  closf*t  where  one 
of  the  vergers  usually  placed  his 
silver  staff  i  but  that  was  not  stolen^ 
aithough  it  is  supposed  the  key  was 
used  tp  effect  the  robbery.  It  is 
thought  by- some  the  locks  might 
have  easily  been  picked  with  skele* 
ton  keys.  An  attempt  to  steal  tho 
plate  from  the  above  cathedral  was 
made  twenty -seven  years '  since. 
The  robbers  then  got  as  far  as  a 
closet  where  the  keys  were  kept{ 
but  whether  they  were  prevented 
from  proceeding  by  being  alarmed, 
or  by  their  light  going  out,  was 
never  ascertained. 

A  man  has  been  tr.ken  into  cos* 
to4y  upon  suspicion  of  being  con- 
cerned in  this  sacrilegious  depreda- 
tion ;  he  was  formerly  ^  servant  em-^ 
ployed  therein.  It  appears,  upon 
further  inquiry,  that  there  was  a 
master-key  to  all  the  doors  leading 
to  the  room  whereiu  the  plate  was 
deposited  $  and  that  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  that  key  to  be  publicly 
shown  to  any  person  who  might  ex- 
press a  wish  to  see  or  examine  it. 
The  officers  of  police  have  no  doubt 
but  that  by  means  of  taking  ah  im- 
pression of  the  key  in  wax  the  rob- 
bers gained  access  thereto.  The 
person  taken  up  on  suspicion  has 
been  discharged,  no  proof  appear* 
ing  against  him* 
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The  LONDON  GENERAL  filLL  tf 

Christsninrs  and  Burials /rom  December  18,1809,  to  Decembe/U,  1810. 

«i,,:rf«,-^  5  M»*«»    10188  >   In  all,  I  „    .  .  /Males    10411  ?  In  all,  |  Increased  in 
Christened  ^  p^^,^  g^^ ^  J  ^^33^  |  Buried  |  p^ 


Females  9482  5  19,893  |  Burials  0213. 


Died  tinder  S  years  5S53 

Between  2  and  5     2430 

5  and  lO      850 

10  ao4  20      695 


20  and  30- 1218 
30and40-n8d 
40  and  50-2018 
50 and  6a.  1648 


60  and  70 -1587 
70 and  80-1262 
«;0and90-  473 
90  and  100.    70 


100. 

■0 

lor- 

•  0 

102- 

0 

103. 

•0 

DISEASES.  1  Dropsy 
Abortive,  Still  bom574  •'-=' 
Abscess  .  .  .  .42 
Aged  .  .  .  1532 
A^ue  .  .  .  «  .5 
Apopkxy&sudden234 
Afthma  &Phtbisic674 
Bedridden  ...     1 

Bile 4 

Bleeding  .  .  .  .  36 
Bursten  &  Rupture  22 
Cancer  ....  77 
Canker  .  .  •  •  I 
Childbed  ...  183 
Colds  .  .  .  .  l( 
Coirck,  Gripes,  &c.  6 
Ocmsuinption  .  5427 
Convulsions  .  3860 
Coii^,  and  Hoopins; 
Cotigh  .  .  .  449 
Cramp  •  •  •  •  3 
Croop  .  .  ,'  .  97 
Diabetes  ....  1 


...    771 

Eril 5 

Ptftigne'.  .  .  •  1 
Pever9ofall  kind;^!  139 
Fistula  ....  5 
Flux  .  ...  10 
French  Pox  .  .  29 
Gout  .  .  . 
Gravel,  Stone,  and 


Strangury  .  .^  16 
Grief  ....  5 
Bead-ache  .  .  1 
llOrse-slioe-head  1 
Jaundice  .  .  *  31 
Jaw  Locked  .  .  2 
Imposthume  .  .  2 
(uflammstion  .  .  676 
Inoculation  .  .  1 
Livergrown  .  .  31 
Lunatic  .  •  .  .193 
Measles  .  .  .1031 
.Vfiscarriage  .  .  3 
Mortification .     .181 


Palsy  ....  99 
Pleurisy  ....  28 
Quinsy  •  .  •  .  ^ 
Rheumatism  .  .6 
Scurvy  ....  4 
Small  Pox  .  .  1198 
Sore  Tbniat  ...  6 
36jSores  and  Ulcers  .  9 
Spasm    ....  22 


St.  Anthony's  Fire  2 
Stoppage  in  the  Stp- 
niach  .  •  .  .12 
Swelling  .  .  .  1 
Teeth  .  ,  .  .  438 
rUrush  .  *.  .  ,55 
Vomiting  &  loosenessl 
Water  in  the  Chest  7 
Water  inthe  Head  243 
Worms  ....     9 

CASUALTIES. 
Bruised  .    .        .  .  2 
Burnt    .    .    •    •    47 
Choaked     ...    2 


104 -O 
105-  1 
110-0 
115-0 


Drowned    •    •      124 
Excessive  Drink- 
ing   ..•    •     1 
Kxecuted*  ...    6" 
Found  Dead   .    .    20 
Fractured    ...    3 
Frighted  .    .    .    .  ^ 
Killed  by  Falls  and 
several  other  Ac- 
cidents   .    • 
Killed  themselves 
Murdered    .    . 


Overlaid . 
Poisoned 
Scalded  '. 
Starved    . 
Suflbcated 


7* 
28 
4 
I 
2 
3 
I 
8 


Total  333 


*  There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of  Lendon  and  county  of  Surrey  10 ;  of  which 
number  6  only  have  been  reported  to  be  buried  (as  such)  within  the  bills  of  xttortality^ 


BIRTHS  in  ihycar  1810, 

Jan.  3.,  The  lady  of  J.  M.  Raikes, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

6.  Mrs.  Dobson,  one  of  the  ni id- 
wives  of  the  Westminsier  General 
Dispensary,  of  three  daughters. 

J  0.  Lady  Ossulstoh  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

H.  The  lady  of  sir  William 
Chambers  Bagshaw  of  a  daughter, 

24.  The  lady  of  James  Dupre, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

28.  The  laay  of  sir  James  Du-' 
berly  of  a  son. 

1810. 


29.  Lady  Gardner  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

31.  The  wife  of  Thomas  Tooket 
esq.  of  a  son. 

Feb.  17.  The  .wife  of  John, Yd- 
lowly,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

21.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Brown  of 
Pancras  of  two  boys  and  two 
girls. 

23.  The  lady  of  W.  Lushington, 
esq .  of  a  daughter.  ^ 

26.  Mrs.  Onslow, wife  of  the  rev.  h 
A.  Onslow,  of  a  son. 

March  3.  Right  hon.  lady  Doone 
of  a  son* 

(I)  8.  The 
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g.  The  wife  of  Timothy  T'titcU,  Ju'y  10.  The  lady  of  sir  J.  C. 

esq*  of  a  sop.  Hony  wood  of  a  son. 

19.  The  countess  Talbat  of  a  12.  Lady  Bagotof  a  son. 

son.  2i.  The  queen  of  Bavaria  of  a 

21.  Lady  Romilly  of  ason*  daughter. 

29.  Hon.  'Mrs.   £.  S.  Stewart  28.  Hon.  Mrs.  Erskine  of  ason. 

Erskine  'of  a  son.  31 .  The  lady  of  George  Baring, 

— .  Lady  Bantry  ef  a  son.  esq.  of  a  sun. 

April  \.  Lady  Hawkins  of  a  son.  August  1.  The  lady  of  ihehon. 

3.  Lady  Kennaird  of  a  son.  ^  £.  J.  Tumour  of  a  daughter. 

5.  The  lady  of  sir  J.  Wrottesley,  4.  The  wife  of  Drl  Crotch  of 

1>art.  of  a  son.  twin  daughters. 

11.  Lady  Gral^tham  of  a  son.  8.  Lady  Frances  B.  Riddell  of  a 
— .  The  countess  of  Banbury  of  son. 

a  son.  .'      11.    Lady  Frances    Ley  of  a 

IS.  Countess  Loudon  and  Moira  daughter, 

of  a  daughter.  14*.  The  countess  Dalhousie  of 

18.  Viscountess  Grimston  of  a  a  daughter, 

daughter.  18.  La  ly  Isabella  deChaboiof 

20.  The  lady  of  colonel  H.  A.  a  son. 

Dillon  of  a  son,  •      24«,  The   lady    of  sir   Oswald 

21  •  Lady  Whichcote  of  a  son.  Mosely,  bart.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

*•    23.  Countess  of  Castleste wart  of  .fir^^rm^^r  1*  The  lady  of  colonel 

a  son.  BuUer  of  a  daughter. 

26.  The  lady  of  the  rev.  Hugh  5.  Lady  Maty  Anne  Gage  of  a 
Percy  of  a  daughter.  son. 

May  2.    The  wife  of  the  rev.  13.  Lady  Anna  Beresford  of  a 

Thomas  Powys  of.  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 

daughter,  15.  The  countess  of  Pembroke 

8.  Lady  Elizabeth  Fielding  of  of  a  son. 

a  son.  22.  The  lady  of  Arthur  Annesley, 

•:  — .  The  lady  of  sir  Thomas  M.  esq.  of  twin  daughters. 

Stanley  of  a  son.  — .  Lady  Charlotte  Gould  of  a 

12.  The  marchioness  of   Win-  son. 

Chester  of  a  son.  Oct,  2.  Tlie  lady  of  colonel  Gore 

18.  The  lady  of  lord  viscount  Laiigton,  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

Tumour  of  a  son  and  heir.  13.  Viscountess  Primrose  of  a 

27.  Lady  Kensington  of  a  son.  son. 

June  4.  Viscountess  Duncan  of  a  14.  Viscountess  Templetown  of 

daughter,  a  son, 

•  9.  The  lady    of   rear   admiral  25.  The  wife  of  J.  Finch  Simp- 

Lechmere  of  a  daughter.  sorn»  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

10.  Hon.  Mrs.  Vaughan  of  a  3J.  The  wife  o£  G.  Smith,  esq. 

daughter,                              ,     *  M.  P.  ,of  a  son. 

17.  Lady  Anne  Ashley  Cooper  Nov.'\.  Viscountess  Hereford  of 

•f  a  son.  a  son. 

'^.'X  Her  grace  the  duchess  of  '  6.  Coimtess  Cowper  of  a  son. 

Bedford  of  a  daughter.  18.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Cadell, 

24.  Countess  Jersey  of  a  son.  esq.  of  a  son* 

19i  Hannah 
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1 9.  Hannah  Browne  of  two  girls 
and  a  bor. 

25*  Tne  countess  4>f  Lindsay  of 
a  daughter. 

— i.  The  countess  of  Aberdeen 
of  a  son. 

— .  The,  lady  of  sir  William 
Geary»  bart.  of  a  son. 

Drc.  10.  The  wife  of  Isaac  Gold- 
smid,  esq.  of  a  son. 

14.  The  lady  of  William  '^Jpoke, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

22.  The  lady  of  John  Disney, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

28.  Lady  Wm.  Beauclerk  of  a 
daughter. 

29.  Duchess  of  Rutland  of  a 
daughter. 

— .  Ilady  Gardner  of  a  daugh* 
tcr. 
-».  Countess  Grey  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES  in  the  year  1810. 

Jan,  1.  William  John  Danby, 
esq.  to  Anne,  second  daughter  of 
fieckford  Cater,  esq. 

8.  Robert  Smyth,  esq.  to  miss 
Julia  Pemberton. 

1 5.  Sir  William  Geary,  to  Mr$« 
Daring. 

16.  H.  Combe  Compton,  esq.  to 
Charlotte^  second  daughter  to  W. 
Millsj  esq.  M.  P. 

20.  Captain  Spicer,  to  the  only 
daughter  of  the  late  sir  George 
Presco£t,  bart. 

^.  Rev.  Bryant  Burgess,  to  miss 
Rutton. 

29.  "W.  W.  Whitmore,  esq.  to 
the  hon.  miss  Bridgman,  only 
#?aujphter  of  lord  Bradford. 

ick  5.  William  Gordon,  esq. 
M.  P.  to  the  youngest  daughter  of 
sir  Georee  Comewall,  bart. 

8.  If.  Dufiield,  esq.  to  the  only 
daughter  of  George  Elwes,  esq. 
'   li.  £•  A.  Wel^e,  esq.  to  the 
^est  daughter  of  W.  Norvisy  esq* 


15.  Rev.  Dr.Claudius  Buchanan^ 
to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of 
Henry  Thomson,  esq. 

27.  Capt.  Piatt,  to  Charlotte/ 
widow  ofcapt.  John  Bourchier.   . 

March  5.  Right  hon.  Charles 
Vereker,  M.  P.  to  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  J.  Palliser,  esq. 

13.  Wm.  Norman,  esq,  to  mist 
M.  Sparrow. 

21.  C.  Mills,  esq.  M.  P.  to  miss 
Digby. 

29.  John  M.  Leake,  jun;  esq.  to 
Helen,  widow  of  capt.  Lacy. 

Aprils,.  Hon.  Joshua  Vanneck) 
to  miss  Arcedeckne. 

4.  Hon.  George  Cadogan,  to 
Honoria  Louisa,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Joseph  Blake,  esq, 

7*  Samuel  Hamilton,  esq.  to 
Caroline  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
James  Heath,  esq. 

10.  James  Montague,  esq.  to 
Leticia,  youneest  daughter  of  the 
late  rev.  Anthony  Croie. 

12.  W.  A.  Garratt,  esq.  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  James  Stephen^ 
esq.  M.  P. 

13.  Jedediah  Strutt,  esq.  to  Su- 
sannah, the  only  daughter  of  Joshua 
Walker,  esq.  of  Clifton,  York- 
shire.' 

14.  T.  A.  Shuter,  esq.  to  Sarah 
Frances,  third  daughter  of  the  rev. 
Dr.  Valpy. 

24-.  P.  T.  Roberton,  esq.  to 
Mary,  sixth  daughter  of  vice^dmi* 
ml  sir  W.  Parker,  bart. 
.  25.  Sir  Rob.  Graham,  bart.  to 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  John 
Young,  esq. 

May  4.  John  Berkeley  Monk^ 
esq.  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
Wm.  Stephens,  esq. 

8.  Lord  Bolton,  to  the^  hon. 
Maria  Carleton,  eldest  daugfiter  of 
the  late  lord  Dorchester. 

16.  TJiomas  Kennedy,  ^sq.  ^ . 
miss  Smitbf  daughter  oif  the  lord 
mayor* 

(12)  19.  Lord 
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>19.  Lord  Francis  Murray,  to 
lady  A,.  M.  Percy. 

21.  Marquis  of  Elyt  to  the  hon. 
xniss  Dashwood. 

24.  Sir  Wiiliam  Oglandei",  bart. 
to  lady  Maria  Fitzroy, eldest  daugh- 
ter to  the  present  duke  of  Grgifton. 


29.  Wm.   R.^  Cartwri^t,    esq.    esq. 


18.  Mr.  R.  Herring,  to' the  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Morgan,  esq.  • 

19-  Hon.  F,S.  Picrrepoint,  to 
the  widow  of  the  late  P.  £dwards» 
esq. 

27.  Viscount  Falmouth,  to  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Barker, 


M*  P.  to  nuss  Julia  Fiazcr. 

June  2.  Rev.  G.  Masey,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  captain 
Frodsham. 

7.  R.  J.  S.  Stevens,  esq.  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  G.  Jeflfery,  esq. 
of  Peckham. 


Sept.  1.  H.  Combe,  esq.  to  Eli* 
zabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Quarles 
Harm,  esq. 

5.^.^  Dickenson,  esq.  to  Anne, 
tlie  second  daughter  of  H.  Grover, 
esq. 

10.  G.  P.  Barclaytesq.  to  Maria^ 


12.  Nath.  Phillips,  esq.  to  Mar-  fourth  daughter  of  Henry  Boultooy 

garet,  eldest  daughter  of  William  esq.'                                     / 

Hibbert,  6sq.  IS.    G.   Proctor,  esq-    to  miss 

18.   Rev.  Robert  Gutch,  to  miss  Hale,  daughter  of  W.  Hale,  esq. 

James.  IS.  Dr.Wilkinson^to  Elizabetfaf 

26.  Rev:  Dan.  Mathias,  to  Eli-  daughter  of  the  late  Jabez  Smith* 

zabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Jolin  La-  e^q. 

font,  esq.  1 9.    Richard  Jackstm,    esq.    to 

July  3.  Hon.  Sam.    Hood,  to  Elizabeth,    youngest   daughter  of 

ladv  Charlotte  Nelson,  daughter  of  the  late  rev.  G.  SanHby,  D.D. 

earl  Nelson.  25.    William  Johnson,    esq.  to 

5.   Rev.  John  Rideout,  to  Mrs.  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Matt.  Con* 


Dring. 

12.  Baron  de  Steiger,  to  miss 
deTasseti 

19.  Hon.  C  C.  C.  Jenkinson,  to 
miss  Julia  Shuckburg  Evelyn.  ^ 

— .The  earl  of  Guildford,  to  jxxiss 
Maria  Boycott. 

24.  Lord  Brownlow,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  sir  Ab.  Hume, 
bart. 

26.  Dr.  Buxton,  to  Ae  eldest 
daughter  of  Joseph  Travers,  esq. 
«'dl.  John  Downe,  etq.  to  Anne, 


sett,  esq. 

OcL  1 .  Rev.  John  Taddy,  to  Ca- 
tharine, third  daughter  of  Sam^ 
Latham,  esq. 

11.  Hon.  George  Lysaght,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Sam. 
Knight,  esq.. 

13.  Rev.  James  Worsley,  to  So- 
phiH,  second  daughter  of  sir  John 
Pinhbm. 

H,  Hon.  miss  French,  anS  the 
hon.  miss  Rose  French ;  the  elder 
to  Edward  J.  Beyra^h^  esq.  and 


eldest  daughter  of  T.  M.  Kelson^*  the  younger  to  Francis  Blake  Por- 

esq*  ter,esq. 

u/a|f.  1.  William  BoUand,  esq.  to  19.   Sir  Thomas    Trowbridgei 

Elizabeth,  third  daugl^ter  of  John  bart.  to  miss  Cochrane. 

BoUand,  esq.  20.  C.  Coote,  esq.  to  Caroline 

6.  M.  Hen.  Perceval,  esq.  to  the  Lucy,    second   daughter  of  lord 

eldest    daugl^ter   of  «ir    Charles  Douglas. 

Flower.   -  30.  Rev.  J,Haggit,  totheeldest 

14.  Benj.  Sharpe,  esq.  to  Arnie,  *  daughter  of  the  late  sir  H.  Peyton. 

eldest  daughter  of  Benj.  Kei^et,  N<fv^  2.  Ret.  Gilbert  Holmes,  to 

«aQ;  Ljdia 
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LydiBf  eldest  daughter  of  Franci?  26.  James  Martin,  esq.  late  M.P. 

SaundersoTiy  esq.  of  Tewkesbury. 

9.  George  Morgan,  esq.  to  miss  •^.  Mr.  G.  Pidcock,  of  the  me- 
Harrison.  nagefie  of  Exeter  'Change. 

10.  Chevalier  Bksoni   to   miss  Feb.  I.  Anne,  the  wife  of  Jacob 
Burdett.    •  Sawkins,  esq. 

21.  Rev.  William  Price,  to  ibiss  2.  Dame  Barbara  Mostyn. 

Davies.  4.   Right  hon.  Harbord   Har- 

^.  Henry  Combe,  esq.  to  Anne,  bord,  baron  Sufiield. 

second    daughter  of  Charles    St.  — .  Mrs.  Pr^ed,  wife  of  Mr.  ser- 

fiarbe,  esq,  geant  Pracd. 

28.  Mr.  Thomas   Kennion,   to  ^  — .  Caleb  Whitefoord,  esq. 

Martha,,  eldest  daughter   of  Dr.  5.   Right  hon.  lady  Catharine 

Winter.  Stanhope. 

Dec.  \»  Thomas  Roworth,  esq.  8.  Tnos.  Everett,  esq.  M.  P. 

to  Marv  Anne,  second  daughter  of  9.  Rev.  R.  Chandler,  D.  D.  au« 

Dr.  Vaipy. .  thor  of  Travels  in  Greece  and  Asia 

3*  Sir  Rich.  Levinge,  to  the  hon.  Minor. 

£«A.  Parkyns,  daughter  of  the  late  — .  J.  C.  Saunders,  esq.  a  sur* 

lord  RancHffe.  geon  of  great  talents. 

6.  James  Wedderburn  W«bster,  11.  Sir  Thos.  Gascoigne,  hart, 

esq.  to  the  right  hon.  lady  Frances  14.  Mr.  Richard  Sacneverell,  of 

CaroL'ne  Annesley.  the  BriciiJi  Museum* 

15.  Rev.  C.  H.  ^Hiite,  to  Eliza-  17.  William  Hill,  esq. 

beth,  second  daughter  of  the  late  24.  Henry  Cavendish,  esq.  a  roan 

£d.  Wise,  esq.  of  great  wealth,  great  talents,  and 

20.  The  hon.  Gerrard  Vanneck,  great  singularity, 

to  miss  Lovelace.  26.  Sir  John   D.  H.  Macgil^ 

80.   Sir  Charles  Famaby,  hart.  ban. 

to  Elizac,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Marcb  8.  Christopher  Barber,esq. 

iateT.  Morland,  esq.  ^  portrait  painter. 

^ 16.  Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  mi- 

"  nister  of  a  baptist  congregation  in 

DEATHS  witf/^^tfr  1810.  Salop. 

1 9.  Dr.  Law,  bishop  of  Elphin. 

Jatu   1.    Sir    Henry   Strachey,  '      21.  Rev.  sir  Charles  Cave,  bart. 

ban.  24.  (Aged  98,)  Mr.  James  Coxif 

— .  Mrs.  Wainewrite.  '  stable.   . 

S.  Marj,  the  countess  of  Cour-  — .  Thos.  Godfrey,  esq.  M.  P. 

town.  28.^  Lady  Elizabeth  Viliiers,  sis- 

9.  The  lacty  of  Joshua  Smith,esq.,  ter  of  the  earl  of  Jersey. 

Jtf.  P.  29.  Justina,  wife  of  the  rev.  E.  C. 

14.  Mrs.  Ellison,  wife  ofcol.E.  Frith. 

M.  P.  for  Lincoln.  80.  James  Stopford,  earlof  Cour- 

-^.  Mrs.   Cadogan,  mother  of  town, 

l^y  Hamilton.  — .  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin,  book- 

J6.  Andrew   Robinson   Stoney  seller. 

6owes,  esq.     ^  31.  (Aged  106,')  James  Gibson, 

20.  Hon.  Mrs.  Eliot,  lady  of  W.  of  Danford,  Kent. 

Eliot,  eM.  M*  P,    '  Jfril  1.  Right  hon.  C.  B.  Vil. 

(I  3)  Hers, 


h- 
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liersy  sister  to  the  earl  of  Claren-  an  eminent  dissenting  lAlnister  of 

don.                        ^~                   "  Manchester. 

4.  Rev-.  John  Itiddell,  asjed  90,  ^.  Miss  Hobhouse,  only  sister  of 

8.  ( Aged  109, )  Dorothy RichaiCs*  Henry  HobhouseJ  esq. 

9tHaverford  Wept:  8.  At  ({atton,  Mrs.  Sarah  Anne 

16.  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher.  Wynne,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr. 

l9.  Hon.- Robert  Walpole.  Parr. 

21.  The  widow  of  thp  late  Dr.  11.  Rev.  John  Slatter,  vicar  of 

Buckworthl  Cumner,  Bucks. 

2^.  Mr.  C.  Ree$,  son  of  the  rev.  1 6.  Liei^tenant  Cornelius  WilliS| 

Dr.  Ab.  Rees.              '                  '  R.  N.             * 

26.  Catharine  Letitia>  widow  of  19.  At  the  seat  of  the  duke  of 

^e  late  Dr.  Petit.  Mecklenhurgh-Strelitz,  Louisa  An- 

28.  Mr.  James"  Robert  Burchiptt.  gustaWilhelmina  Amelia,  queen  of 

SO.  Mr.  Sylvia,  a  Jew  of  consi-  Prussia, 

fjerable  celebrity.                      ,  '   20.  At  Tickhill  Castle,  aged  40, 

MqyA.  Viscount  Rpyston.  Harriet,  wife  of  the  hon.  Frederip 

-  4.  Kev.  -Wm.  Parry,  D.  D.  •  tiumley. 

10.  Catharine,  eldest  daugbtef  23.  Right  hon.  R.  M.  Arundely 

pf  Michael  Bray,  esq.  viscount  Galway,  baron  of  KiUard* 

12.  Shovel  Blackwood,  esq.  de-  28.  At  Stoke  Newingion,  Mrs. 

^cendant  of  the  illustrious  admiral  Johnston,  wife   o£   1£.    Johnstoiii 

Bhovel.  '  '  esq. 

19.  Th^.    right    hon.    Charley  29.  At  Boston,  Samuel  Bernard^ 
Townsend,  lord  Bayning,  p^q. 

—.  llev.  Thpipas  Rolens  pf  P^-  :Aug.  1.  Mr.  Stephen  Geary,  of 

yentry; '  Qean*^  Yard,  the  oklest  Inhabitant 

20.  Mr.  Hugh  Wilson  of  Chisle^  of  'VVestminster. 

|iurst.*  -  '3,   Aged  91,*  general    Charles 

22.    The   celebrated    pheyalier  Verrjon,  lieut.  of  the  Tower, 

a- Eon.   *               ■  5.  The  lady  of  sir  Henry  St* 

26.    The  celebrated  Joseph   de  John  Mildniay. 

jyiontgoliier.  8.  At  Berkeley  Castle,  Glouces- 

28.  Dr.  Patrick  Ivory,  formerly  tershire,'  the  right  hon.    Fredeiic 

pf  the  East  India  company.  Augustus  earl  of  Berkeley. 

*  29.  Wm.  Blake,  esq.  banker.  — .  At  MadresBeld,  Worcester- 

June  7.  William  Dawson,  e^q.  ^hire,  Emma  Si^anna,  yiscpuntess 

"bookseller  tp  the  University  of  Ox-  Deerhurst. 

jfprd.                                        \  .10.  The  hon.  Catharine  Isabella 

— .;•  Louis  Schiavonetti,  e«q.    an  Vansittart,  l.idy  of  the  right  hoa, 

pminent  engraver.  Nicholas  Vansittart,   and    second 

17-  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  printef  daugl^ter  of  lor4  Auckland. 

%o  th^  city  and  university  of  Aber-  13.  At  Venice,  general  Menou, 

^een.  famous^  fpr  his  campaign  ^n  Erypt^ 

30.  At  Tettfenhall,  where  she  re-  15.  The  rey.  Richard  Cecil,  mir 

tded  nearly  a  century,  Mrs.  Eli^.  nister  of  St.  Jphn's  chapel,  Bedfor4 

rcttie,  aged  106.                  -  yow. 

^liljl.  At  Witney,  Oxfordshire,  20.  At  Newport,  Islf  of  Wigbtt 

Mrs.  Gray,  aged  80.  John  Kirkpatrick,  esq* 

"  3.  He V.  Thomas  Barucs,  LL.D.  "    26.  b>  Ralph  Woodford,  for- 
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inerly  minister  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  Denmark. 

28,  Francis  earl  of  Moray. 

5^/.  3.  (Aged  72,)  the  hon.  Ed- 
ward  Bouverie,  M.  P.  uncle  to  the 
earl  of  Radnor. 

4f.  Joseph  Paiceyesq.a  most  kind 
and  benevolent  man. 

5.  Small  Pybusy  esq.  late  ^1.  P. 
for  Do^er. 

6.  George  Payne,  esq.  nephew  to 
-  —  Creevy,  esq.  M.  P.  shot  in  a 

duel. 

8.  Thomas  Loggen,  esq.  an  emi- 
nent solicitor. 

11.  Sir  Francis  Baring,  bart.  a 
merchant  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, 

IS.  (In  the  92d  ^ear  of  his  age,) 
the  rer.  Henry  Dimock,  of  Pem- 
broke college,  Cambridge. 

22.  At  Deal,  aged  87,  John  Car- 
ter, esq,  one  of  the  oldest  magi- 
strates of 'the  county  of  Kent* 

24f.  Joseph  Wyndham,  esq. 

28.  Abraliam  Goldsmid,  esq. 
who  shot  himself  through  the 
head. 

29*  Isaac  Hobhouse,  esq.  elder 
brother  to  Benj.  Hobhouse,  esq. 
M.P. 

— .  Wm.  Locke,  esq.  of   Nor- 
bury  Park,  one  of  the  zealous  pa- 
^  trons  of  the  fine  arts. 

Oct,  1,  Thomas  Greenwood,  esq. 
of  Kentish  Town. 

3.  Mr*  John  Buries,  of  Chatham, 
through  excess,  of  joy  .  upon  the 
successful  termination  of  a  law- 
suit* 

13.  Aged  81,  Alexander  Pop- 
'ham,  esq.  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
high  court  of  Chancery. 

1 8.  Rev.  sir  Charles  Jacob,  hart. 

]9«  Aged  62j  Jonas  Dryander, 
esq.  librarian  to  sir  Joseph  Banks. 

*26.  Rev.  W.  Champney,  D.  D. 
vicar  of  St.  Pancras,  and  mty  years 
a    minor  canon   of   Westnlia^^ter 


29.  Mrs.  Sarah  ^uUer^  daughter 
of  the  late  Wm.  Fuller,  banker. 

3 1 .  Mrs.  Addingto%aged  82,  re- 
lict of  the  late  Dr.  Addington. 

Nav.  1.  Mr.  J.  Chalie,  an  emi- 
nent wine  merchant. 

— .  (Aged  93,)  Mr.  CHas.  Grig- 
nion,  historical  engraver.        ^ 

2,  Her  royal  highness -the  prin* 
cess  Amelia. 

— ..  The  right  hoH.  Geo.  Legge, 
earl  of  Dartmouth,  lord  chamber- 
lain to  his  majesty. 

8.  Charles  Moore,  esq.  youngest 
son  to  the. late  Dr.  Moore,  and 
brother  to  the  much-lamented  sir 
John  Moore; 

1 3.  Marie  Josephine  Louisa  de 
Savoie,  comtesse  de  Lille,  consort 

of  Louis  xvm. 

20.  Charles  Henry  Runnington, 
esq.  son  of  Mr.  serg.  Runnington« 

^4'.  Rev.  Ralph  Harrison,  dis* 
senting  minister  at  Manchester. 

26.  The  right  hon.  lady  Edward 
O'Bryen. 

28.  The   hon.    Robert  CuUen, 
lord'Ciillen,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  session,  and  one  of  the  ' 
lords  of  justiciary. 

29.  In  Leicester  gaol,  in  which 
he  was  confined  for  debt,  the  rev. 
Obadiah  Clayton. 

30.  Rowland  Belasyse,  viscount 
Fauconberg. 

— .  At'  Exeter,  Bartholomew 
Parr,  M.  D. 

D^c.  5,  The  right  hon.  earl  of 
Athlone.  ' 

f>.  At  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Aylesford>  John  Francis  Rigaud, 
e^.  royal  academician. 

10.  Wm.  Wheatley,  esq,  apothe-    ' 
cary  to  the  royal  hospital  of  Greeiip 
wich. 

15.  Mrs.  Sarah  Trimmer,  a  well^ 
known  authoress. 

21ii  Frances,  the  wife  of  Jacob 
Phillips,  esq.  and  sister  of  sir  Ed- 
ward Berry. 

(I  4)  '  23.  la 
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28.  In  hi$  ^th'year,  the  right  War-offiee^  Feb.  27,   His  majesty 

h>n.  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  has  been  pleased  to  Approve  ot  the 

26.   Rev.  Richard  Stubbs,  D.D.  following  officers  being  appointed, 

pf  Fryerningy  £sse^.  and  formecl  into  a  board  tor  super- 

• ^ j__^  intending  and  conduGtii\g  the  whole 

"■                                                    ""  medical  business  of  the  army,  viz, 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  ypar  1810.  .    John  Weir,  esq.  from  hal/.pay  as 

inspeccof  of  hospitals,  to  be  dtrecv 

WaY-otjice^  Jan.  2.     Lieutenant*  tor-genend.— i-Charles  Ker,  M.  D, 

iColonel.George  Vigoreux,  of  the2d  an' inspector  of  hospitals,    to   be 

royal  veteran  battalion,  appointed  principal  inspector. — ^Theod.  Gor, 

lieutenant-goyernor  qf  the    Scillv  don,  M.  D.  from  half-pay  as  inspec* 

islands^  ^ice  majorrgenerpl  Hewgili,  tor  of  hospitals,  to  be  principal  in* 

deceased.  spector. 

Fpreign^office^  Jan.  9.  Charles  U^ar-offioe^  March  10.  Rev.  arch- 
Stuart,  eso.  appointed  to  reside  at  deacon  John  Owen,  chaplain  gene- 
the  seat  or  the  provisional  govern-  ral  of  tlie  forces,  vice  Gambie,  re- 
2nent  of  Portugal  as  bis  majesty's  signed. 

/envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  *      Foreign-^Bce^  M^rcb  10.  Sir  Gore 

plenipotentiary.  Ouseley,  baYt.  ambassador  extraor- 

WbitehaU^  Jan.  9.  Rev.  George  dinary  and  plenipotentiary  at  the 

Gordon,  B.  D.   dean  of  Exeter,  court  of  the  khig  of  Persia, 

promoted  to  the  dearery  of  the  ca-  Foreign-^Jice^  March  14.    James 

|hedral  church  of  Lincoln,  and  also  Morier,  esq.  secretary  of  embassy 

to  a  residentiary's  place  in  the  said  to  the  king  of  Persia, 

cathedral,  both  w^  Kaye,  dec.  War-opce^  March  2^,  Rev.  Wm. 

War-qfficeyJan.W.  Garrison.  Ge^  Whitfield  Dakins, LL.D.  chaplaiif 

neraj  the  hop.' Henry  Edward  Fox,  to  tl^e  forces, 

jfo  be  governor  of  Poi  tsmouth,  vice  March  i3.  At  a  chapter  of  the  most 

Pitt,  dec.  ncble  order  of  the  Garter,  marqui^ 

•  IVhitehalh  Jetn,  ?7.    Rev.  John  Welloley  inyestecl  \yith  the  blue 
.  Parsons,,  D,  D.  appointed  dean  of  ribband,  vacant  by  the  death  of  tlie 

the  cathedral  church  of  Bristol,  njice  duke  of  Portland . 

the  rev.  Dr.  B.  E.  Sparke,  promor  WhUehalU  y^pril  1.  Peter  de  Havi* 

ted  to  the  sec  of  Chester.  land,  esq.  bailiff  of  Guernsey,  vice 

Treasttfy  Chambers^  Jan*  27.  The  Robert  Porret  le  Marchant,esq.  rff- 

Icing  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  signed. — John    Dumaresq,   adve- 

^liomas  Alcoclc,  esq.  to  be  trea^  cate-general  of  Jfersey,  vice  Joshua 

surer  of  the  ordnance,  vice  Joseph  Pipon,  esq.  resigned.^ — Right  hon. 

.HuiU,  esq.  resigned. ,  Franpis  Napier,  high  coipmissioner 

Treasury  Chambers^  Ffi.  2.  Alex,  to  the    general   assembly   of  the 

Osl)Onie,  esq.  to  be  a  commissioner  church  of  Scotland* 

of  the  custofhs  in  Scotland,  vi(e  War^office^  April' *1.  George  Jen- 

^lex-  Cochrane,  esq.  dec.  kins,    clerk  ;    and  Sam.    Briscall, 

*  Whitehall^  Ffi.  10.    Rey.  John  clerk;  chaplains  to  the  forces. 
Garnett,  M.  A.' deanery  of  Exeter,  '      pj^vnirrg-ftrfety  Afrif  16.    John 
9ic$  Gordon,  resigned.  Henry  Newbolt,  esq.  a  j iidge  -of  the 

Tf  iosuty  Chambers^  Feb.  13.  Wm.  supreme  court  of  judtcacure  sU  Mar 

Manley»esq.  acomthjssioner  of  ex-  dras. 

ei^,  viff  Maling,  dec.     '  ^^^ff-tf/^f-fl^f^,  Ar»/21 .  Sir  Rich. 

*^  ^                    '        *  '        •   •                ^ickertoBi 
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Bicketton,  bait,  fnyor-'^nml   oC  missioners  for  executing  the  office 

marine  forces,  .vice  CoUingwoody  of  treasurer  of  the  exchequer.-— ' 

<leceased.  Right    hon.    Charles    Yorke^    sir 

Donumng^street^  April  27*  Hilde-  Richard  Bickerton,  bart«  vice-adm. 

brand  Oakes,  esq,  major-general,  ofithe  red,  Robert  Ward  and  James 

his,majesty*s  commissioner  for  the  BuUer,  esqrs*  Wm.  Domett,  esa* 

affairs  of  Malta.  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  sir  Joseph 

IVbiuhally  April  28.  Ri^ht  hon.  .  Sydney  Yorke,  knt.  and  hon.  Frfr- 

George  earl  of  Glasgow,  lieutenant  derick  Robinson,  commissioners  for 

and  sheri£F  principu  of  Renfrew-  executing  the  office  of  high  ad- 

shirp.  miraU 

li^btteha!U  May  1.    Right  hon.  Board  of  Green  Clothe   Jum*^* 

Henry  baron    Mulgrave,  master-  Wm»  Kenrick,  esq.  master  of  his 

penetil-  of   the  ordnance.— Right  majesty's  household. 

hon.  Ch:trles  Yorke,  sir   Richard  IVhUebalh.  June  30.  Right  hon«' 

Bickerton;  bart.  vice-admiral  of  the  Rob.  Dundas,  e4rl  Camden,  earl  tf 

red,  Robert  Ward,  esq.  James  Bui-  Liverpool,  right  hon.  Richard*  Ry- 

ler,  esq.  Wm-  Domett,  esq.  vice-  der,  marquis  of  Wellesley,    right 

admiral  of  the  blue,  R6bert  Moor-  hon.   Spencer  Perceval,  lord   £.0- 

•cm,  esq.  and   viscount  Lowther,  vaine,  lord  Teignmouth,  right  hon. 

commissioners   for  executing    the  Tho.  Wallace,  and  vise.  Lowther^ 

x>ffice  of  lord  high  admiral*         ^  commissioners  for  affairs  of  India. 

Dowmng-street,  May  2,    Robert  Doivnmg'Siree/,JulyS^Vice»zdin» 

Gordon,  esq.   lieutenant-governor  the  hon.  sir  Alexander  'Forrester 

of  Berbice.  Cochrane,  K.  B.  governor  and  com- 

Powning-^reeffMay  1*.  Vice-adm.  mand^^r  in  chief  of  the  island  of  Gua- 
. sir  John  Duckworth,  K.  B.  gover-  daloupe,  &c. 
nor  and  commander  in  chief  of  /^Ti^fV^Aj/A/f/^H.Capt.  R.Moor- 
Newfoundland,  som,  R.  N.  suiveyor-general  of  the 

FaretgU'Ojffice,  May  10.  John  Phil,  ordnance. 

Morier,  esq.'  secretary  of  legation  IFar-qffice,  July  25.  His  majesty 

to  the  UnitccI  States  of  America.  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  major- 

Wor^ojice^  June  2.  Wm.  Gran-  generals  P.  Sinclair,  W.  O.  Hud- 

fer  Cau:ley,  clerk,  late  chaplain  of  dlestone,  G.  Fead,  J.  Sowerby,  sir 

rigade  at  Madeira,  a  chaplain  of  T.  Blomefield,  bart.  G.  Mann,  D« 

the  forces. — ^Thos.  Williams,  clerk,  McDonald,  J.  Pratt,  F.Champagn^ 

late  garrison   chaplain  at   Land-  J.  Cham pagn6,  H.  Culvert,  G.Cock- 

mard    fort,    a  chaplain    to    the  burne,  £.  Dunne,  J.  Drummond, 

xorces.  W.  Dowdeswell,  A.  Mackenzie,  O. 

Queen*s  Palace^  June  20.  Captain  Moncrieffc,  T.  Meyrick,  T.  Gra- 

James  Lucas  Yeo,  R.  N.  comman-  ham,  C.  Cruufurd,  G.  H.  Vansit- 

3er  of  the  royal  Portuguese  miU-  tart,  hon.  C.  Fitzroy,  and  F.  Hugo- 

tary  order  of  Saint  Bento  d'Avis,  nin— -to  be  lieutenant-generals  in  the 

Jcnighted.  army.- 

^hitehaU,  June  23.    Right  hon.  Staff-— To  be  ahles-dc-camp  to 

Spencer  Perceval,  ri^ht  hon.  John  the  king,  colonel  H.  Da  vies,  22d 

Forster,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  light  dragoons;  Oolonel  D.  Pack» 

in  Ireland,   hon.   Wm.  Brodrick,  7ist  foot;  colonel  lord  R.  £.  H. 

hon.  Wm.  Eliot,  Snowden  Barne,  Somerset,  4th  dragoons ;  colonel 

H'sq.  'a|id  hpiu  Berjceky  Paget,  poipr  G,  Wilson,  2J9ch  foot ;  colonel  F, 

'     '^    -  ■                  W»  Buller, 
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W.  BuUer,  Coldstream  euards;  and 
colonel  R.  Ross,  2()th  foot. 

Foreign-^ fficey  July  ^*  J.  Parke, 
^q.  cunsui,  in  the  island  of  Ice- 
land. \. 

AAniralty-officep   July  31.     This 
day,  in  pursuance  of  the  king's 
.  pleasure,  the  following  flag-officers 
of  his  majesty's  fleet  "were  pro- 
moted, viz. 

Admirals  of  the  white — SkcfEng- 
ton  Lutwidge,  esq.;  George. Mon- 
tagu, esq.  5  rigljt  hon.  George  lord  • 
Keith,  K.  B. ;  James  Pigott,  esq. ; 
. '  ri^ht  hoiu  William  lord  Radstock  ; 
Thomas  Mackenzie,  esq. ;  and  sir 
Roger  Curtis,  bart.— to  be  admirals 
of  the  red. 

Admirals  of  the  blue— William 
Young,  esq,  \  right  hon.  James  lord 
Giimbier ;  Philip  Patton,  eSq. ;  sir 
Charley  Morice  Pole,  bart.  ^  John 
i.eigh  Douglas,esq. ;  Wm.  Swincy, 
'  esq. ;  Chas.  Itdmund  Nugent,  esq. ; 
Charles  PoWell  Hamilton,  esq. ; 
JlLdmund  Dod,  esq. ;  sir  Charles 
Cotton,  bart. ;  John  Thomas,  esq.; 
James  Brine,  esq.  ;  sir  Erasmus 
Gower,  knight ;  John  Hollo  way, 
esq.  ;  and  George  Wilson,  esq. — to 
be  admirals  of  the  white. 

Vice  admirals  of  the  red — Sir 
Charles  Henry  Knowles,  b'lrt. ; 
hon.  Thomas  Pakenham;  Robert 
Deans,  esq. ;  Jas.  Hawkins  Whit- 
thed,  esq. ;  Arthur  Kemp e,  esq,  ; 
tSmith  Child,  esq. ;  Thomas  Tay- 
lor,  esq. ;  sir  John  Thoijias  Duck- 
Worth,  K.  B. ;  sir  Robert  Calder, 
)>art. ;  hon.  Geo.  t  ran  field  Berke- 
ley ;  Thomas  West,  esq, ;  James 
pouglas,  esq. ;  Peter  A  pi  in,  esq.  j  , 
Henry  Savage,  esq. ;  Bartholomew 
Samuel  Rowley,  esq< ;  sir  Richard 
Pickerton,  bart. ;  and  Geo.  Boweni 
psq.-^to  be  adfiiirals  of  the  blue. 

Vice  admirals  of  the  white— »R. 
^lontqjiu,   esq,  ;   John  Fergusson, 
esq.  ;  Edward  Edwards,  esq. ;  and  ' 
wr  John  Borlasc  Waircui  bi^rt,  H«d 


and  K.  B.— ^to  Ll  admirals  of  the 
blue.  *    ' 

Vice  admirals  of  *he  white— Ed  w. 
Tyrrei  Smith,  esq,;  sir  Thomas 
Graves,  K.  J5. ;  Thoqias  Macna- 
mara  Russel,  esq.  \  sir  Henry  Trol- 
lope,  knt. ;  sir  Henry  Edwyn  Stan- 
hope, bart. ';  Robt;  M'Douall,  esq. ; 
Billy  Douglas,  esq. ;  John  Wickcy, 
esq.;  Jno.  Fish, esq. ;  Jno.  Knight, 
esq.';  Edw.  ThomboroUgh,  esq. ; 
Sampson  Edwards,  esq. ;  George 
Campbell,  esq. ;  Henry  Frankland* 
esq. ;  Arthur  Phillip,  esq. ;  and  sir 
William  George  Fairfax,  knight- 
to  be  vice  admirals  of  the  red. 

Vice  admirals  of  the  blue — »?Ir 
James  Saumarez,  bart.  and  K.  B.  ; 
Thomas  Drury,  esq. ;  Albemarle 
Bertie,  esq. ;  right  hon.  William 
earl  of^Northesk,  K.  B. ;  James 
Vashon,  esqi ;  Thomas  Wells,  esq.; 
and  iir  Edward  Pcllew,  oart. — to 
be  vice  admirals  of  the  red. 

Vice  admirals  of  th6  blue — Sir 
Isaac  Coffin,  bart ;  John  Aylmer, 
esq. ;  Samuel  Osbom,  esq. ;  Rich. 
Boger,  esq. ;  John  Child  Purvis, 
esq. ;  Theophilus  Jones,  esq. ;  Wm, 
Domett,  esq.;  William  Wolseley, 
esq.  ;  John  Manley,-  esq. ;  George 
Murray,  esq. ;  John  Sutton^  esq.  ; 
Robert  Murray,  esq.;  l>on.  sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  K.  B. ;  and 
John  Markham,  esq.^^to  be  vice 
admirals  of  the  white. 

Rear  admiral  of  the  red— >Chas« 
Stirling,  eiq. — to  be  vice  admiral 
of  the  white. 

Rear  admirals  of  the  red — Henry 
d'Esterre  Darby,  esq. ;  Edw.  Bc^ 
water,  esq. ;  George- Palmer,  esq. ; 
Wm.  O'Bryen  Drury,  esq. ;  Wm. 
Essington,  esq. ;  John  M*Dotigall, 
esq.';  James  Alms,  esq. ;  Eliiib 
Harvey,  esq. ;  sir  Edmund  Nagle, 
km. ;  John  Wells,  esq. ;  Richard 
Grindall,  esq. ;  and  George  Mar- 
tin, esq. — to  be  vice  admirals  of  cbCs 
blue« 

Rear 
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Rear  admirals  of  the  red — Sir 
Richard  John  ^Strachan>  hart,  and 
K«  B. ;  sir  Williatn  Sidney  Smiih, 
knt. ;  Thomas  Sotheby,  esq. ;  Na- 
than Branton,  esq. ;  William  Han- 
cock Kelly,  -esq. ;  John  Schauk, 
esq. ;  and  hon.  Michael  de  Courcy 
«— to  be  vice  admirals  of  the^  blu^. 

Rear  admirals  of  the  white — Wm. 
Bentincky esq. ;  Paul  Minchin,  esq.; 
Philip  d'Auvergne,  prince  of  Bou- 
illon ;  and  John  Hunter,  esq. — to 
be  vice  admirals  of  the  blue. 

Rear  admirals  of  the  white — Fr. 
Pender,  esq. ;  William  Albany  Ot* 
ivay^  esq. ;  Geo.  Ltimsdaine,  esq.; 
sir  Samuel  Hood,  bart.  and  K.  B. ; 
Heiu-y  NichoUsy  esq. ;  Herbert 
Sawyer,  esq,;  Davidge  Gcadd, 
tesq. ;  sir  Richard  Goodwin  Keats, 
K«  B.;  Robert  Devereux  Fan- 
fbourt,  esq. ;  sir  Edward  BuUer, 
bart. ;  hon.  Robt.  Stopford ;  Marie 
Robinson,  /esq* ;  Thomas  Revell 
Shivers,  esq. ;  Francis  Pickmore, 
esq.;  John  Stevens  Hall, esq. ;  and 
John-Dilkes,  esq.<*— to  be  rear  admi- 
rals of  the  red, 

^  Rear  admirals  of  the  blue — ^Wm.* 
Xechmere,  esq.;   Thonms   Foley, 
esq. ;    Charles  Tyler,    esq. ;    and 
Robert  Carriiew  Reynolds,  esq.— 
^o  be  rear  admirals  of  the  red. 

]S.ear  admirals  of  the  blue—- Robt* 
Watson,  esq.;  right  bon.  Alan 
Hyde,  lord  Gardner;  Manley 
j)ixon,  ^sq. ;  Geo.  Losack,  esq. ; 
William  Mitchell,  esq. ;  George 
liart,  esq. ;  Thomas  llertie,  esq. ; 
Rowley  Bulteel,  esq. ;  William 
JLake,  esq..;  Isaac  George  Manley, 
esq. ;  John  Osbom,  esq. ;  £dm, 
^  iQrawley,  esq,;  Charles  Boyles, 
esq. ;  sir  Thomas  Williams,  knt. ; 
Thomas  Hamilton,  esq. ;  sir  Thos^ 
Boulden  Thompson,  bart.j^  and 
George  CountesS|  esq.— -to  be  rear 
admirals  of  the  white. 

And  the  undermentioned  cap- 
tains 'were   ^^   aspoiated   ilag- 


dBicers  of  his  majesty's  fleet,  vi?:.— > 
John  Laughame, '  esq. ;  William 
Hargood,  esq. ;  George  Gregory, 
esq. ;  John  Ferrier,  esq. ;  Ricnard 
Incledon  Bury,  esq.;  Robt.  Moor- 
som,  esq. ;  sir  Charles  Hamilton, 
bart. ;  hon.  Henry  Curzon ;  Law"- 
rence  William  Hakted,  esq.  i  Ed^ 
ward  Oliver  Osborn,  esq. ;  sir 
Harry  Neale,  bart. ;  sir  Joseph 
Sidney  Yorke,  knt.  ;  hon,  i^rthur 
Kaye  l^egge  ;  Francis  Fayerman, 
esq.;  right  hon.  George  earl  o| 
Galloway ;  Thomas  Francis  Fre* 
mantle,  ^q. ;  sir  Francis  JLaforey^ 
bart.  i  Philip  Chas.  Durham,  esq,  % 
and  Israel  Pellew,  esq.— to  be  rear, 
admirals  of  the  blue. 

The  king  has  been  pleased  to  ap. 
point  Benjamin  Haliowell,  esq.  | 
George  Johnstone  Hope,  esq. ;  the 
right  hon.  lord  Amelius  Beauclc!i-k; 
and  James  NicoU  Morris,  esq. — to 
be  colonels  in  his  majesty's  royal 
marine  forces,  in  the  room  of  Wm, 
Hargood,  esq. ;  ^  Robert  Moofsom, 
esq. ;  sir  Charles  Hamilton,  bart.  ; 
*nd  the  hon.  Pe^ry  Curzon — ap- 
pointed flag-officers  of  his  majesty's 
fleet. 

Queen* s-palac£,  jfu^.S.  Right  hon. 
Richard  lord  Chetwynd,  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  privy  council,  we  sir 
Stephen  Cotterell,  who  retires. 

iVbitehall^  ^u£r,  18.  Lieutenant- 
general  W.'Lottus,  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  vice  Ver» 
non,  dec. 

War^office^  Aug.  18.  Rev.  £♦ 
Raynes,  B.  A.  chaplam  to  the 
forces. 

(^iifsrpalace^  Aug.  29.    Right  . 
hon.  sir  John  Sinclair,  b^^rt.  s-yironi 
of  his  majesty's  privy  council. 

Wdr^J^e^  Sefi.  7.  Rev,  J, 
Hughes,  a  chaplain  to  the  forces. 

none-gitardTf  Sept.  9.  His  ma^ 
jesty  having  been  graciously  pleaj^* 
ed  to  command,  tliat,  in  commet 
moration  of  the  brilliant  vktoriet 

.pbtained 
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obmned  by  divisions  of  his  army  Campbell,  Henry  Frederick  Camp* 

OTer  the  enen^y  in  the  battles  of  bell,  Richard  Stewart,  hon*  Cfias. 

Roleia,  Vimiera,  also  in  the  several  Stewart,  Ernest  baron  Langwortht 

instances  where  the  cavalry  had  an  Alan    Cameron,    Bernard    Foord 

opportunity  of  distinguishing  them-  Bbwes,  Henry  Fane,  Robert  An* 

selves  against  the  enemy  in  Spain,  struther,   George    Anson,    James 

and  in  the  battles  of  Corunna  and  Catlin  Craufurd,  and  Edward  Ho- 

Talavera  dc  la  Reyna,  the  under-  warth  (artillery.) 

mentioned  officers    of   the  army, 

present  on  those  occasions,  should 

enjoy  the  priyilege  of  wearing  a  SHERIFFS  appointsd  by  his  majesty 

xnedal ;  and  his  majesty  having  ap-  j„  ccuncilfor  the  year  1810. 
proved   of  the   medal  which '  has 

teen  struck,  is  pleased  to  command  "Bedfordshire— Sir  Gregory  Os- 

•that  It  should  bp  worn  by  the  gene-  borne  Turner,  of  Battlesden,  bart 

ral  officers,  suspended  by  a  ribbon  Berkshire -^  Peter     Green,    of 

of  the  colour  of  the  sash,  with  a  Cookham,  esq. 

blue  edge,  round  the  neck ;  and  by  Buckinghamshire — John  Ayton^ 

the  commanding  officers  of  corps  of  Missenden  abbey,  esq. 

(not  being  of  rank  inferior  to  lieu-  Cambridge    and    Hundngdon- 

tenant-cofonel),  and  the  chiefs  of'  shire — George  William  Leetu,  of 

aailitary  departments,  attached  by  Croxron^  esq.' 

a  ribbon  at  the  same  colour  to  the  Cheshire  —  Thomas    Brook,  of 

button-hole  pi  their  uniform.  Church  MinshuU,  esq. 

His  majesty  ha,s  also  been  pleased  Cumberland — Sir  Hen.  Fletcher, 

to  command,  that  the  medals  which  of*  Clea  Hall,  birt. 

.  would  have  been  conferred  upon  Derbyshire — ^John  CromptcAt,  of 

the  officers  who  hate  fallen  at,  or  Derby,  esq.             '    . 

died  -  since,  the  above-named  ac-  Devonshire — Sir  Masseh  Manas- 

tions,  shall,  as  a  token  of  respect  seh  Lopez,  of  Mariston,  bart. 

for  "their  memories,  be  deposited  Dorsetshire — H«    Seymourt    of 

with  their  respective  families.  Hanford,  esq. 

jLieutenant  <-  generals*— Sir  John  Essex — John  Rigg»  of  Waltbasn* 

Moore,  K,  B.  sir  David  B?ird,  sir  stow,  esq. 

John  Hope,  K.  B.  Mackenzie  Fra-  Gloucestershire— P.  W^dieni  of 

jseri  lord  Paget,  and  viscount  WeU  Lyptat  Park,  esq. 

'  itngton,  K.^  B.  Herefordshire — Rob.HiggtnsoHi 

Major-general s— Sir  John  Sher-  of|  Birch  mill  Park,  esq. 

brook,  K.  B.  William  Payne,  lord  Hertfordshire — ^Thos.  Howardif 

William   Bentmck,  hon.   Edward  of  Boreham  Lodge,  esq. 

Paget,  sir  Brent  Spencer,  K.  B,  sir  Kent — ^Jaines  Burton,  of  Mable* 

Stapleton  Cotton,  bart.  Rowland  don,  esq. 

Hill,  Coote  Manntngham,  William  Lancashire — ^W.  Hulton, of  Hul- 

Carr  Beresford,   Ronald  Craufufd  ton,  e&q, 

Fergnsson*  Henry  Warde,  James  Leicestershire — ^The  hon.  THos. 

Leitn,    John   Randoll    M*Kenzte|  Botires^  of  Higham  on  the  Hill. 

Christopher  Tilson.  Lincolnshire— «.Edm,  Turner,  of 

Brigadier-generals— John  Sfade,  Panton,  esq. 

Moore  Disney, William  Palmer  Ac-  Monmouthshire  —  Thonws  ?»!• 

land,  Miles  Nightingall,  Alezund^  kington^  of  HiUston,  e9o» 

Korfolk< 
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NoHbUc— Nath.    Micklethwaite, '      ^      SOUTH  WALES, 

rf  Beerton,  esq.  CamarAensh.— Wm.  M^Claiy, 

North«nptoi^ir«--Wnj.   Saw-  trfManer&bon.esq. 

fcndge,  of  East  Haddon,  esq.  Pembroke— John  Myrehonie*  of 

Ni»rthumberknd--John  Read,of  Brownslade,  esq. 

OuDchase  Castle,  esq.  Cardigan— Wm.  Edw.  Pewdl, 

Nottingham— Jn.  ChaWbrth,  of  ^  Nantww,  tsq. 

o  J'??*       tir      M         At  Glamorgan— Thos.  Lockwood, 

Oxfor^hire—Wm.  Henry  Ash-  of  Dan-y-^g.esq. 

«m,ofWaterstock.esq             .  BreconijiSies  Jones,  of  Llan. 

Rutlandshire— Wm.  GiUson,  of  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Wing,  esq.  Radnoiw-Harlej  James  Hague, 

Shropshire— William  Uoyd,  of  of  Bailey-house,  esq. 

Aston,  esq.  . 

Somersetshire— Thos.    Sbange.  NORTH  WALES, 

ways  Homer,  of  WeUs,  esq.  Merioneth.— J.  Davies,  of  Aherl- 

County    of   Southampton— Sir  ig[g^  ^sq 

James  Watley  Smith  Gardner,  of  Caroa^onshire— Humph.  Row- 

RiKhe  Court,  bart.  land  Jones,  of  Ystimyllyn,  esq. 

Sttlfordshire— Henry  Webb,  of  Anglesey  — Hugh    Evans,    of 

Forebndge, ««!,                         -  HoubLis,  esq. 

Suffolk— Josh.  Gnghy,  of  Dnnk.  Montgomeryshire-John  Ow«t 

stone,  esq.  Herbert,  of  Dalforgan,  esq, 

^•"J^^Tr    i'S  Edmund  Aus-  Denbighshire- Richard  Lloyd, 

t«i,  of  Shalford  House,  esq.  ^f  Branhaelog,  esq. 

Sussex— Rich.  Wyatt,  of  Court-  FJintshire.-FrancU  Rich.  Price, 

wfesh;re.^ames  West,  of  ^^  Bn'nypy^  e^. 
Arlescote*  esq. 

WilubLrc— Abra.   Ludlow,    of  SHERIFF  apfomUd  by  his  royal 

Heywood,  e«q. .  Ugbuess  tbe  prince  of  IVaUsf  im 

Worcestershire^-Josei^  Smith,  caunciU  for  the  year  ihlQ. 
0f  Sioii4iiU,esq. 

Yorkshire — ^Thomas  Wynne  fid*  CqrnwaU-ii-Rd.  OzoaxS)  of  Pen* 

lasyse,  of  Ndrborgh  Abbey,  esq*  zanqe,  esq. 
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fItOCLAMATlON  OF  HIS  MAJESTY 
THB  BMPEROR  TO  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  HUNOARIAM  NOBILITY. 

Preshurghi  Jan.  8. 

FAITHFUL  imitators  of  the 
ezaifiples  of  four  ancestors, 
guidiKl  by  yoor  attachment  and 
obedience  to  your  sovereign,  and 
animated  with  the  roost  ardent 
zeal  foi'  the  couatrjy  you  replied 
with  equal  zeal  and  energy  to  the 
appeal  which  I  made  to  you,  in 
defence  of  the  throne  and  the  coun- 
try. I  acknowledge  your  bravery, 
I  have  been  a  wimess  of  your  cou* 
rageous  efforts,  m  order  to  fulfil 
your  glorious  destination.  I  have 
seen  the  happy  ejSects  of  them ;  and 
after  the  multiplied  proofs  of  cour- 
age which  a  great  number  among 
you  have  often  given  me,  I  always 
reckoned  with  an  entire  confidence 
tliat  the  united  corps  would  rival 
my  army  in  keeping  the  enemy 
from  my  monarchy,  and  save  the 
state  by  a  decisive  blow.  Peace 
^as  terminated  your  glorious  works 
•-—your  sovereign  takes  le^ve  of  you 
with  gratitude  for  kll  you  have 
done,  and  all  that  you  were  dis- 
posed to  have  done.  Enjoy  in  the 
'bosoms  of  your  families  the  satis* 
faction  of  having  fulfilled  your 
duty  to  your  sovereign  and  to  your 
country.    Preserve  cfac  heroic  sen* 


timents  of  your  ancestors :  that  this 
national  energy  may  never  be  weak- 
ened in  you ;  tliat  respect  for  your 
superiors,  union  among  yoursdves, 
and  love  of  order,  may  be  your 
motto  in  peace  as  in  war;  that  a 
happy  mixture  of  civil  and  warlike 
virtues,  '  of  which  the  annals  of 
Hungary  afford  so  many  examples 
may  assure  you  repose  and  happi- 
ness, will  be  constantly  the  object 
of  the  wishes  and  efforts^  of  your 
sovereign. 

Francis. 


JENS  majesty's  speech-     tAlll. S3. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— Hft 
majesty  commands  us  to  express  to 
you  his  deep  regret  that  rfie  exw» 
.tions  of  the  emperor  of  Austria 
against  the  ambition  and  violence  of 
France  have  proved  unavailing,^ 
that  his  imperial  majesty  has  been 
compelled  to  abandon  the  contest, 
and  to  conclude  a  disadvantageous 
peace.  Although  the  war  was  un- 
dertaken by  that  monarch  withont 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty,  every  effort  was  made  for 
the  assistance  of  Austria  which  his 
majesty  deemed  consistent  with  the 
due  support  of  his  allies,  and  with 
the  welrare  and  interest  of  his  own 
dominions. — ^An  attack  upon  the 

naval 
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naval   armaments   and    establish- 
ments in  the  Scheldt,  afforded  at 
once  the  prospect  of  destroying  a 
growing  force,  which  was  daily  be- 
coming more  formidable  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  country,  and  of  di- 
verting   the  exertions  of   France 
from  the  important  objects  of  rein- 
forcing her  armies  im  the  Danube, 
and  of  controlling  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance in  the  north  of  Germany. 
These    considerations    determined 
his  majesty  to  employ  his  forces  in 
an  expedition  to  the  Scheldt, — ^Al- 
though the  principal  ends  of  this 
expedition  have  not  been  attained^ 
his  majesty  confidently  hopes  that 
advantages,    materially x  affecting 
the  security  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions in  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  war^  will  be  found  to  result 
from  the  demolition  of  the  docks 
and  arsenals  at  Flushing.      This 
important  object  his  majesty  was 
enabled  to  accomplish,    in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  reduction  of  the  island 
of  Walcheren,  by  the  valour  of  his 
fleets  and  armies.— His  majesty  has 
given   directions   that  such  docu- 
ments and  papers  should  be  laid 
before  you  as  he  trusts  will  afford 
satisfactory  information  upon  the 
subject    of   this    expedition. — We 
have  it  in  command  to  state  to  you 
that  his  majesty  had  uniformly  no- 
tified to  Sweden  his  majesty's  de- 
cided wish,    that  in   determining 
upon  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
with  France',  and  other  continental 
powers,  she  .should  be  guided  by 
considerations  resulting  from  her 
own  situation  and  interests.   While 
his  majesty  therefore  ^laments  that 
Sweden  should  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  purchase  peace  by  con- 
siderable    sacrifices,    his   majesty 
cannot  complain  that  she  has  con- 
cluded it  without  his  majesty's  par« 
ticipation.     It  is  his  majesty's  ear- 
nest with  tliat  no  event  may  occur 


to  occasion  the  interruption  of  thosd 
relations  of  amity  which  it'  is  the 
desire  of  his  majesty,  and  the  inter- 
est of  both  countries  to  preserve.— 
We  have  it  further  in  command  to 
communicate    to   you,    that   the 
efforts  of  his  majesty  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Portag^  have  been  pow- 
erfully aided   by   the    confidence 
which  the  prince-regent  has  reposed 
in  his  majesty,  ana  by  the  co-ope« 
ration  of  the  local  government,  and 
of  the  people  of  that  country.    The 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Por- 
tugal, by  his  majesty's  forces  Hinder 
lieutenant-general    lord     viscount 
Wellington,  and  the  glorious  vic- 
tory obtained  by  him  at  Talavera, 
contributed  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  French  arms  in  the  peninsula 
during    the  late  campaign.-^HIs 
majesty  directs  us  to  state  that  the 
Spanisli  government,  in  the  name 
and  hy.me  authority  of  kiiig  Fer- 
dinand the  Seventh,  has  determined 
to  assemble  the  general  and  extra- 
ordinary cortes  of  the  nation:  his 
majesty  trusts,  that  this  measure 
will  give  fresh  animation  and  vi- 
gour to  the  councils  and  the  arms 
of  Spain,   and  successfully  direct 
the  energies  and  spirit  of  the  Spa- 
nish people,  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  legitimate  monarchy,  and  to 
the  ultimate  deliveiance  of  their 
country. — The     most     important 
considerations  of  policy  and  good 
faith  require,  that  as  long  as  this 
great  cause  can  be  maintamed  \Vith  . 
a  prospect  of  success,  it  should  l>e 
supported^  according  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  contest, 
by  the  strenuous  and  continued  as- 
sistance of  die  power  and  resourced 
of  his  majesty's  dominions;   and 
his  majesty  relies  on  the  iud  of  his ' 
parliament  in  his  anxious  endea- 
vours to  frustrate  the  attempts  of 
France  against  the  independence  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  against 
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bappiness  and  freedom  of  those  resulted  from  tlie  measures  which 

loyal  and  resolute  nations. — His  were  directed  by  France  againstx 

majesty » commands  us  to  acquaint  those  great  sources  of  our  prospe- 

you,  that  the  intercourse  between  rity  and  strength,  those  measures 

bis  majesty's  minister  in  America  have  wholly  failed  of  producing 

and  the  government  of  the  United  any  permanent  or  general  effect. — 

States  has  been  suddenly  and  un-  The  inveterate  hostility  of  our  ene- 

^ezpectedly  interrupted.     His  ma-^  .my  continues  to  be  directed  against 

testy  sincerely  regrets  this  event:  this    country  with  unabated  ani- 

be  has  however  received  the  strong-  mosiry  and  violence.     To  guard 

est  assurances  from  the  American  the  security  of  his  majesty's  domi- 

minisper  resident  at  this  court,  that  liions,  and  to  defeat   the  designs 

the  United  States  are  desirous  of  which  an^  meditated  against  us  and 

maintaining  friendly  relation  be*  our  allies,  will  require  the  utmost 

tween  the  two  countries.    This  de-  efforts  of  vigilance,  fortitude,  and 

sire  will  be  met  by  a  corresponding  perseverance.     In  ^very  difficulty 

dispo«tion  on  the  part  of  his^ma*^  and  danger,  his  n]uijesty  confidently 

jesty.  trusts  that  he  shall  derive  the  most 

Gentlemen  of  thrHouse  of  Com-  effectual  suppoit,  under  the  con- 

mons,— His  majesty  has  directed  us  tinned  blessing  of  Divine  ProvU 

to  inform  you,  that  he  has  ordered  dence,*  from  the  wisdom  of  bis 

the  estimates  for  the  current  year  parliament,  the  valour  of  his  forces, 

to  be  laid  before  you :  his  majesty  and  the  spirit  and  determination  of 

iias  directed  them  to  be  formed  his  people. 

with  all  the  attention  to  oeconomy    _ 

which  the  support  of  his  allies  and  ^^ 

die  security  of  his  dominions  will  protest. 

permit-      And.  his  majesty  relies  ^«„     -  ^,      .      ,,       _  i      t 

upon  your  zeal  and  loyalty  to  afford  The  following  Protest  has  been  en- 

him  such  supplies  as  may  be' neces.  tered  on  the  journals  of  the  house 

sary  for  thosi  essential  objects—  ^[  lords,    agamst    the  vote  of 

He  commands  us  to  express  how  ^^^f'  to  lieutenant-general  lord 

deeply  he  regrets  the  pressure  upon  *Vv  ellirigton : 

his  subjects,  which  the  protracted  Dissentient, 

continuance  of  the  war  renders  in-  1 .  Because,  in  the  battle  of  Ta- 

evitable.  lavera,    though  eminently  distin- 

N     My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  We  guished  by  those  splendid  proofs  oi* 

are  commanded  by  his  majesty  to*  discipline  and  valour    which   his 

express  his  hopes  that  you  will  re-  miijesty's  troops  have  never  failed 

fume  tlie  consideration  of  the  state  to  display  j    we  cannot  recognise 

of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  adopt  those  unequivocal  characterisucs  of 

.«uch  further  measures  upon  this  victory,  which  can  alone  form  an 

interesting  subject  as  may  appear  adequate  title  to  the  thanks  of  thi» 

to  you  to  be  proper.— We  have  it  house :  on  the  contrary,  the  Bridsh 

further  in  command  to  state  to  you  army  appears  to  have  been  imprp- 

that  the  accounts  which  will  be  laid  vidently   led  into  a  situation,   in 

before  you  of  the  trade  and  revenue  which  the  repulse  of  the  enemy, 

of  the  country  will  be  found  highly  effected  with  a  great  loss,  produced 

Kitisfactory.'-*-Whatever  temporary  neither  security  from  a  subsequent 

and  par lial  inconvenience  may  have  attack,  nor  relief  from  the  distress 

uader 
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under  which  our  brave  troops  were 
sufiering ;  and  was  immediatd]r 
followed  by  the  necessity  of  a  pre^ 
cipitate  retreat)  whereby  our  wound* 
ed  were  left  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

2.  Because^  by  v^oting  the  thanks 
of  this  house  on  such  an  occasion^ 
we  diminish  the  value  of  the  most 
honourable  reward  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  confer ;  whilst  we  in- 
directly sanction  the  propriety  of 
that  elevation  to  die  honours  of  the 
peerage,  with  which  his  majesty, 
without  inquiry,  was  advised  to 
xnark  his  approbation  of  the  com- 
mander of  his  army  in  Sp^iin,  at  a 
time  when  his  ministers  were  in* 
formed  of  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences which  might'  be  expected 
to  follow,  and  in  fact  did  follow, 
that  dear-bought  success. 

Grey, 
«  Lauderdale. 


FRBNCH  BASTILLES.      • 

A  decree  was  recently  issued  at 
Paris  relating  to  state  prisoners, 
Mrhich  contains  the  following  pre- 
amble :  **  There  is  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  state  prisons, 
whom  it  is  not  convenient  either  to 
bring  to  trial  or  to  set  at  liberty*-* 
that  though  they  would  be  con- 
demned by  the  tribunals  to  capital 
punishments,  superior  considera- 
tions oppose  their  being  brought  to 
trial— that  several  are  men  accus-^ 
tomed  to  crimes,  but  who  cannot 
be  condemned  by  our  courts, 
'  though  they  have  the  certainty  of 
their  culpability— that  some  belong 
to  different  countries,  which  have 
been  united  to  France,  but  that 
they  cannot  be  tried,  because  their 
offences  are  either  political  or  ante- 
rior to  the  union  of  these  states/' 

IS  10. 


▲MTRJrCT  O?  TMJ»  %Ji%p  6v  ^BJLT^ 
HAM^S  STATSMMT  OF  HIS.  f  %0«, 
CEEDIKOS:   DATED  OCTOBSH  Ip^ 

1809.     PresentBd  to  Ui$  kln^'  Fe* 
hruary  H,  1810.      '  "  |  ' 

In  submitdog  to  jaox  majesty  %, 
Statement  of  my  proceeding  intbo 
executioa  of  the  service  you^  .ma^ 
jesty  was  gradbusly  pleased  ta 
confide  to  me^  and  of  the  events 
which  occiurred  in  the  coarse  of  jt^ 
it  is  not  my  intention  so^  trouble 
your  majesty  with  any  further  de<> 
tails  of  the  earlier  parts  of  our  op6^ 
rations,  but  to  bring  under  yeur 
majesty's  view  the  considefatioi^ 
of  the  two  following  points,  a» 
most  immediately  applying  to  the 
conduct  and  final  result  of  thp  ex* 
pedition  td  the  Scheldt.  .  Isk.  The 
ground  upon  which^  after  the  army 
was  at  lenc;th  assembled  near  BatZf 
a  landing  m  prosecution  of  the  ul- 
terior objects  of  the  expedition  was 
not  deemed  advisable  i  2dly«  Why 
tliat  army  was  not  sooner  there  as^ 
sembled,  in  readiness  to  conomenc^ 
further  operations.— *With  respect 
to  the  former  position,  I  am  in-^ 
dined  to  think  that  it  is  so  clear 
and  evident,  that  no  further  Qpe* 
rations  could  at  that  time,  and  ia 
the  then  sickly  ^state  of  the  anny» 
have  been  undertaken  witl^  anj 
prospect  of  success ;.  thsML  i<  would 
be  unnecessarily  trespassing  on  yo4^ 
majesty  to  enter  into' mUch  more 
detail  on  thlspoint  than  has  been 
already  brougm  before* your  ms^ 
jesty,  in  my  dispatch  of  the  29Ui 
of  August ;  and  the  chief  object  of 
this  paper  will  be  directed  to  show  ^ 
to  your  majesty^  that  .the  second 
point,  namely,  Why  the  army  ^ws^ 
not  brought  up  sooner  to  the  destil' 
nation  from  whence  its  ulterior  ob* 
jects  were  to  commence,  is  porel]^ 
a  naval  consideration^  and  that  the 
d^^lay  did  in  no  shape  rest  withme, 

(K)  or 
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at  dtipteod  upott  Kfij  arrangemeilts    ments  on  the  part  of  the  aidmiral> 

in  tThieh  the  afxn^  was  concerned ;    or  was  the  unavoidable  result  of 

every  feetlitf,    on  the   contrarjy    difficulties  inherent  in  the  nature  of 

having   been    9Sot6td   by   theh    the  expedition  itself,  it  is  not  for 

moremapts  to  the  speedy  progress    jpae^   considering  it  entirely  as  a 

of  the  annaiiem.««-In   toe    firft    naval  question*  to  presume  to  offer 

pltttf  it  is  to  ^'  remarkedy  that    any  opinion  upon  to  your  majesty. 

tiieoeiupatioaofWalchere&fWhidi    — Ben)re»  however,  I  pursue  fw- 

by  sopae  persons  ithad  been  thought    ther  the  details  of  the  proceedings 

poasiUe  to  kave  behind  .ust  and    of  the  army,  governed  as  they  ne- 

the  redaction  of  Floshinff»  which    cessarily    were    (until  a   footing 

it  had  onee  beoti  proposed  only  to    should  be  gained  on  the  continent) 

maskr  wore  deemed  indispensable    by  the  movements  of  the  navy,  I 

te^  security  of  dbe  fleett  in  case    must  for  a  moment  refer  to  two 

of  disaster ;  and  accordingly  a  con*    separate  operations ;  the  one  under 

-^dnrable  separate  force  was  allotted    lieutenant-general   lotd     Hundey 

<W>  this  service ;  and,  in  this  view,    and  commodore  Owen,   and  d^ 

it   was  besides  distinctly  agreed    other  under  lieutenant-general  nr 

tspODf  that  a  vigorous  attack  by    John  Hope   and  rear-admiral  sir 

Ipe  navy  i^)on  the  sea  Iront  should    Richard  Keats ;  but  both  diluted 

it  made  at  the  same  time  that  the    to  assist  and  ensure  a  rapid  pro- 

troops,  after  effecting  their  land-    gress  up  the  Scheldt,  had  the  ad« 

ing,  advanced  to  invest  Flushing ;    miral  found  it  practicable  in  other 

ft  being  hoped  that  by  a  powerful    respects.    With  respect  %(f  the  for- 

cooperation  from  fhe  sea,   at  the    mer,  which  was  destined  to  destroy 

moment  the  troops  presented  them-    the  Cadsand  batteries,    and  pam- 

.  idves  before  the  place,  the  labour    cularly  that  of  Breskenl>   liad  it 

anddelay  of  a  regular  siege  might    been  carried  at  once  into  effect, 

have  been  avoi<£d,  and  a  consi-    and  that  the  admiral  could  have 

derable  proportion  of  the  force  al«    availed  himsetf  of  it,  to  take  die 

lotted  to  m$  service  set  at  liberty    ships  up  the  West  Scheldt  by  the 

to  follow  the  army  up  the  Scheldt.    Weeliw  passage,   it  would  hate 

How  far  ^us  expectation  was  fill-    been  ofthe  utmost  advantage :  but 

(U^   or  whether  the  assurance    it  was  certainly  rather  fortunate  it 

|;iven  tUa  the  whole  of  the  arma-    did  not  take  place  at  a  later  period^ 

jpent  (the  part  to  be   landed  at    as  s^ter  all  the  transports,  store: 

Wald^^en  excepted)  should  be  at    ships,  8cc.  were  ordered  into  the 

teee  yansforted  op  the  Scheldt,    Veere  Gat,  and  the  plan  of  running 

IB  proeecotion  of  me  nlttmate  ob-    at  once  up  the  West  Scheldt  by  the 

iectsof  the  expe^tion,  was  carried    Weeling  channel  seemed  abandon- 

flUto  efbctf  &r  was  whcdly  disap-    ed,   the  object  of  destroying  the 

fokoitdf  the  information  already    Cadsand  batteries  ceased,s(ndaland- 

teferr  your  majesty  will  have  in  a    ing  there  would  only  have  been  aa 

mat  HMasare  shown»  and  which    unnecessary  risk,  and  a  very  in« 

%  w^  b«iBy  doty  to  brmg  more    convenient  sepsuration  of  our  force, 

Mfticidarly  to  your  ms^sty  s  view,    and,  of  course,  occasion  great  de- 

when  I  detail  the  subsequent  course    lay  in  collecting  it  for  ulterior  ope* 

ii  oor  proceeding8.«->From  what    rations.    It  must  not,  however,  be 

came  this, failure  ensued^  indiether    forgotten,  that  die'difficuities  here 

k  arose  from  ins^flcient  anange*   tiuned  out  to  be.much  greater  than 

hod 
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}>ad  been  at  all^oreseen  before  we  that  object,  according  to  tbe  intel- 

sailed.— -When  it  was  found  that  ligence  received,  ana  the  supposed' 

lord  Huntley's  division  could  nei-  ^strtfng^  of  the  enemy;  though  at 

ther  land  nor  proceed  by  the  Weel^  the  same  time  certainly  l^lyin^;  for 

ing  passage  up  the  Scheldt,  as  I  the  first  e£Forts  against  Flushing: 

had  intended  they  should,  it  was  on  the  promised    cooperation  of 

determined    to    withdraw    them  ;  the  navy,  and  on  their  establfsh ing, 

but  from  the  boisterous  state  of  the  as  was  held  out  in  the  first  instance^ 

weather,  it  was  some  days  before  a  naval  blockade,  except  on  thft side 

this  could  be  bfiected.    As  soon  as  of  Veer  and  Rammekins.     Unfor-*- 

it   was  accomplished,    they   were  tunately,    however,    this  did  not 

r^sed  over  to  South  Seveland.—  take  place ;  and  for  several  nights 

With   respect  to  sir  John  Hope's  after  the  army  was  before  Flushmg, 

operation,  it  was  more  prosperous,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  throwing 

It  was  conceived  that,  by  landing  from  the  opposite  coast,  probably 

on  the  north'  side  of  South  Beve-  from  the  canal  of  Ghent,  consider-^ 

land,  the  island  might  be  possessed,  able  reinforcements  into  the  place» 

and  all  the  battenes  taken  in  re-  which  enabled  htm  constantly  ta 

▼erse,  and  thereby  the  position  of  .  annoy  our  out-posts  and  working 

the  French  fleet,  if  they  ventured  parties,   and  finally  to  attempt  ^ 

to  remain  near  Flushing,  would  be,  sally  in  force,  though  happily,  from 

as  it  were,  turned,  and  their  re-  the  valour  of  your  majesty's  troops, 

treat  rendered  more  difficult,  while  without  success.     I  have  already 

the  attack  on  them  by  our  ships  stated  that  Rammekins  surrender* ' 

would  have  been  much  facilitated ;  ed  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  Au* 

and  for  this  object  the  division  of  gust.      Immediately     upon     this 

sir  John  Hope  rather  preceded,  in  event,  feeling,  as  I  did,  great  un- 

sailing  from  the  Downs,  the  rest  of  easiness  at  the  delay  which  had  al- 

the  fleet.    This  division  was  landed  ready  taken  place,  and  the  depar- 

near  T^-Goes,  from  whence  they  ture  from  the  original  plan,  I  wrote 

swept  all  the  batteries  in  the  island  a  letter  to  the  admiral  then  at  Ter" 

that  could  impede  the  progress  of  Veer,  expressing  my  hope  that  the 

our  ships  up  the  West  Scheldt,  and  ships  would  now  be  able  to  enter 

possessed  tnemselves,  on  the  2d  of  the  West  Scheldt  by  the  Sloe  pas->* 

August,  of  tlie  important  post  of  sage,  and  that  no  time  should  be 

Satz,  to  which  it  had  been  pro-  lost  in  pressing  forward  as  speedily 

mised  the  army  should  at  once  have  as  possible  our  further  operations  ; 

been  brought  up. — Sir  John  Hope  and  I  requested  at  the  same  time 

remained  in  possession  of  this  post,  that  he  would  communicate  to  me 

though  not  without  beine  twice  at-  the  extent  of  naval  co*operation  he 

tacked  by  the  enemy's  flotilla,  for  could  a£fbrd,  as  well  for  the  ftiture 

nine  days  before  any  of  the  gun-  blockade  of  Flushing,   as  with  a 

boats   under    captain    sir    H&me  view  to  protecting  the    coast  of 

Popham  were  moved  up  the  Scheldt  South  Beveland,  knd  v/atdiing  the 

to  bis  support. — ^Your  majesty  will  passages  from  the  Meuse  to  the 

be  pleased  to  recollect,    that  the  East  Scheldt,  as  fhts  consideration 

troops  which   sailed  from    Ports-  would  govern  very  much*  the  ex- ' 

mouth,    under    lieutenant-general  tent  offorce  I  must  leave  in  South 

sir  Eyre  Coote,  were  destined  for  Beveland,    when    the    army    ad- 

t|ie  service  of  Walcheren,  and  had  vanced.    To  this  letter,he  did  not 

been  considered  as   sufficient  fcr  reply  folly  till  the  8th  of  August; 

(K2)  ''but 
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but  I  htd  a  not«  fitmi  him  on  At 
StJlf  assuring  me  tKc  transports 
should  be  brought  forward  without 
delay  5  an^  I  had  also  a  very  long 
conversation  with  him  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th,  on  the  arrangements 
to  be  taken  for  our  further  opera- 
tions ;  when  I  urged,  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  the  necessity  of  not 
losing  a  moment  in  bringing  up 
the  cavalry  and  ordnance  shipSy 
transports,  store-ships,  victuallers. 
Ice.  in  order  that  the  armament 
might  proceed  without  delay  to  its 
destination ;  and  I  added  my  hopes, 
that  they  would  receive  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ships  of  war,  none  of 
which  had  yet  entered  the  West 
Scheldt. — The  frigates,  however, 
did  not  pass  Flushing  till  the  even- 

*  !ng  of  the  11th,  and  the  line  of 
battle  ships  only  passed  to  the  an- 
chorage above  Flushing  on  the 
14th,  the  second  day  of  the  bom- 
bardment.—These  ships  began  to 
proceed  up  the  river  on  the  18t]i, 
and  arrived  on  the  1 9th  ;  one  divi- 
sion as  high  as  the  bay  below  Waer- 
den,  the  other  off  the  Hanswent, 
where  diey  remained ;  the  Cou- 
ragem  passed  above  Batz ;  the  ca- 
valry ships  only  eot  through  the 
Sloe  passage  into  w  West  Scheldt 
from  the  20th  to  the  i23d,  and  ar- 
rived off  Batz  onthe22d.and  ^4th: 
the  ordnance  ships  and  store  ships 
jHfised  through  from  the  ^22d  to  the 
25df  and  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion off  Batz  on  the  24th  and  25th  ; 
the  transports  for  lieutenant-general 
Grosvenor's  division  only  came  up 
to  receive  tiiem  on  the  19th,  on 

,  which  day  they  embarked;  and 
those  for  major-general  Graham's 
division,  on  the  20th  and  21st; 
and  they  juriv^d  off  Batz  on  the 

'  24th.  The  corps  of  brlgadier.ge- 
neral  Rottenburgh,  and  the  light 
battalions  of  the  German  legion, 
proceeded  to  join  the  earl  of  Koss- 
lyn's  division  in  South  Beveland. — 


From  this  statement  your'  majesty 

will  see,  that  notwithstanding  every 
effort  on  my  part  with  the  admiral, 
the  armament  was  not  assembled 
at  the  point  of  its  destination  till 
the  25th,  and,  of  coarse  that  the 
means  of  commencing  operations 
sooner  against  Antwerp  were  never 
in  my  power.  It  now  became  at 
this  advanced  period  my  duty  to 
consider  very  seriously  the  expe- 
diency of  lapding  the  army  on  the 
continent.  On  comparing  all'the 
intelligence  obtained  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  It  appeared 
^o  be  such  as  to  leave  (as  stated  in 
my  dispatch  of  the  29th  of  August) 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  success 
to  the  force  under  my  command^ 
after  accomplishing  the  prelimina- 
ry operations  of  reducing  Fort  Ullo 
as  well  as  Liefkenshoek,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Antwerp,  without 
the  possession  of  which  the  destnac- 
tion  of  the  ships  and  arsenals  of 
the  enemy  could  not  be  effected  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  tlie  sickne^ 
which  had  begun  to  attack  the 
army  about  the  20th,  and  which 
was  hourly  increasing  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  created  the  most  seri- 
ous apprehensions  in  the  minds  of 
the  medical. men,  as  to  its  further 
progress,  at  that  unhealthy  season, 
and  which  fatal  experience  has  since 
shown  to  have  been  too  well  found- 
ed.—Your  majesty  will  not  be  sur- 
?rised  if,  under  these  circumstances, 
paused  in  requiring  the  admiral 
to  put  the  army  on  shore.  That 
a  landing  ml^ht  have  been  made, 
and  that  any  force  which  had  been 
oppiosed  to  us  in  the  field  would 
have  yielded  to  the  superior  valour 
of  British  troops,  I  have  no  doubt: 
but  then,  any  such  success  could 
have  been  of  no  avail  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  ultimate  object  ; 
^nd  there  was  still  less  chance  that 
the  enemy  would  have  given  us  the 
opportunity.    Sec  ure  in  his  fortress* 

he 
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he  had  a  surer  game  to  pliy ;  for  into  a  lofig,  and,  we  think,  satis- 
if  ever  th^  army,  divided  as  it  must  factory  explanation.  He  says  that 
necessarily  have  been  in  order  to  the  original  determination  of  land- 
occupy  botli  banks  of  the  river,  ex-  in?  in  Zoutland  Bay  was  laid  aside 
posed  to  the  effects  of  inundation  while  at  Deal,  and  another  plan  for 
on  every  sfde,  and  with  all  its  com-  landing  on  Domburgh  Beach 
munications  liable  to  be  cut  off,  adopted ;  but  in  consequence  of  a 
while  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  strong  westerly  wind,  tlie  landing 
daily  and  Jiourly  increasing,  had  there  was  impossible,  and  it  beciime 
once  sat  down  before  Antwerp,  it  necessary  to  taka  shelter  in  the 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  Roompot  and  Veergat,  where  the 
to  your  majesty  how  critical  must  constant  succession  of  gales  for 
in  ?.  short  time  JKive  been  their  si-  many  days  made  it  impossible,  in- ' 
tnaiion.  But  when,  added  to  this,  depcndently  of  other  obstacles,  to 
sickness  to  an  alarming  extent  had  recur  to  the  original  intention  of  , 
begun  to  spread  itself  among  the  entering  tlie  western  mouth  cf  the 
troops,  and  the  certain  and  fital  Scheldt.  The  disembarkation  was 
progress  of  which,  at  that  season,  ultimately  effected.  Sir  Richard  , 
was  but  too  well  ascertained,  it  then  proceeds  ^  "  When,  therefore, 
appeared  to  me  that  all  further  ad-  lord  Chatliam  contends  in  hi^  state-  ' 
■vance  could  only  tend  to  commit  ment,  that  the  second  point,  name- 
irretrievably  the  safety  of  the  army  ly,  *  why  the  army  was  nat  brought 
"which  your  majesty  had  confided  up  sooner  to  the  destination  from 
to  ml,  and  which  every  principle  whence  all  its  operations  were  to 
of  military  duty,  a«  well  as  the  di-  commence,  is  purely  a  naVal  con- 
recttenour  of  my  instructions,  alike  sideration,'  his  position  is  certainly 
forbade.  .  true  in  words,  but  as  certainly  in- 
correct in  its  implied  meaning.  It 
THE  NARRATIVE  OF  SIR  RICH  AR9  is  obvious  that  the  army  might  have 
STRACHAN,  marched  to  Batz  in  the- course  of  a 
In  answer,  contains  many  pointed  few  days;  but  it  is  also  obvious  that 
observations,  general  charges  of  it  could  not  be  conveyed  on  board 
inaccuracy,  and  a  refutation  of  the  a  fleet  of  400  transports,  besides 
insinuations  both  against  the  gallant  frigates,  sloops,  and  flotilla,  through 
admiral  and  the  navy^  contained  a  very  intricate  channel,  without 
in  his  lordship'e  statement.  After  some  delay.  The  difficulty  of  con- 
the  first  point  to  which  hi«  majesty's  ducting  such  a  fleet  at  all  through 
attention  was  called,  namely,  "that  the  maze*  of  such  a  navigation, 
after  the  army  was  assembled  near  can  only  be  appreciated  by  profes. 
Batz,  a  landing  in  prosecution  of  sional  men;  it  \v^s  very  greatly 
the  ulterior  objects  of  the  expedi-  increased  fey  ;*n  adverse  wind, 
tidn  was  not  deemed  advisable,"  blowing  fpr  some  time  wiih  snch 
sir  Richard  declines  making  aiy  violence  as  to  render  the  expedient 
remark,  because  the  rc^ons  which  of  warping  j[th^  pnly  means  of  pro- 
are  said  to  have  rendered  it  •*  so  ceeding)  totally  impracticable : 
clear  and  evident"  were  not  such  such  obstacles  to  pur  progress  were 
as  he  was  competent  to  appreciate^  oniy  to  be  overcome  by  great  ex- 
Upon  the  second  point,  Why  tfi6  ertions  and  perseverance,  by  a  con- 
army  was  not  sooner  assembled  at  siderable,  but  not,  as  I  trust,  an 
Batz,  to  recommence  further  ope-  unnecessary  expenditure  of  labour 
r^ions,  the  gallant  admind  enters  and  time."' — The  gallant  admiral 

•      '  '    '    (K3)  totally 
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totally  denies  the  assertioti  that  an  ham  <saw  no  mcnrement  makmg  to 

^j^reenfient  was  entered  into  for  a  push  forward  a  single  vessel  to  tbo 

simultaneous  attaclc  by  sea  and  land  West  Scheldt.'     l*he  exertions  of 

upon  Flushing,  for  the  purpose  of  the  naval  officers  and  men  wera 

avoiding  the  delay  of  ,a  regular  not  rendered  less  irksome  by  the 

siege:  it  was  impossible,  he  says,  persuasion  that  the  labour  which^ 

for  such  an.agreeni<ent,tohave  been  thoujjh  incessant,  often  proved  un* 

made ;   as,    under  the  wellrasceV-  availing,  might  have  been  spared 

laihed  cirpumstances  of  the  garri-  to  them  at  the  expense  of  a  short 

.son,  it  was  too  desperate  an  enter-  march  across  the  island  of  South 

^prise  to  be  entertained.     He  thinks,  Beveland.     To  im'pute  to  me  or 

however,  that  if  the  plan  he  had  to  the  navy,  under  the  name  of  de* 

suggested  had  been  adopted,  name-  lay,    the  loss  of  time  which   w^s 

)y,  to  land  the  cavalry  on  South  passed  by  me  in  constant  solicitude, 

£eveland,    and    select    a    limited  and  by  the  men  in  unremitting  toil, 

number  of  transports— -that  a  delay  is  not  what  I  should  have  expected 

of  only  a  few  days  would  have  re<  from   lord    Chatham. — It    would 

suited  from  the  adverse  accident  have  been  more  agreeable  to  my- 

which  gave  a  different  course  to  self  to  have  offered  to  their  lord- 

the  direction  of   our    operations,  ship^  a  simple  journal  of  the  daily 

^he  first  part  of  the  flotilla  which  transactions    of  the  fleet,   as  that 

got  through  the  Slough  were  ap-  course   would  have  afforded   me. 

plied  to  the  cutting  .off  the  commu-  that  of  paying  a  just  tribute  of  gra^ 

nication    between    Cadsand    and  titude  to  the  numerous,  able^  and 

Flushing.     It  was  not  until  the  7th  zealous  officers,  by  whom  I  was 

August  that  the  sea  blockade  of  aided  in  the  different  branches  of 

Flushing  could  be  established,  ow-  the   service   under  my  directions, 

in^  to  the  adverse  winds ;  and  all  and   who  may    possibly    consider 

the  other  parts  of  the  naval  service  (hemselves  as  unjustly  subject,  tov 
vrere  expedited  as  soon  as  the  vari-^  gether  with  myself,  to  some  impu- 

ous  difficulties  cpuld  be  overcome,  tationfromthe  marked,  and  perhaps 

Sir  Richard  then  concludes:  '^From  inyidiotis,  accuracy  with  which  the 

this   period   I    considered    myself  particular  da\s  of  arrival  ofdiffe- 

bound  iraplipitly  to  accede  to  the  rent  divisions  are  specified  nn  lord 

wishes' of  the  commander-in-chief*  Qhatham's  statement.r— But  I  am 

With  him  alone  was  there  an  option  convinced  tha(  it  was  not  the  inten? 

between  a  march  of  S6.  hours  and  tion  of  his  lordJsipy  in  collecting 

a  voyage  of  indefinite  length.    I  such  a  multitude  ot  4«Ltes,  to  attri- 

trust  that  it    was  owing    to    no  buie  any  blarne  tp  those  officers, 

defect  o^  zeal  on  my  part,  and  I  He  has  closed  his  report  bv  point- 
am  sure  it  was  owing  to  i^o  want  of .  ing  me  out  ^  the  only  ooject  of 

exertion  on  the  part  of  the  many  his  animadversions.    He  leaves  me 

excellent   naval    officers  whont  |  to  account  fpr  th^  difficulties  which 

have  the  honour  to  command,  that  prevented  the  investment  of  Flush* 

the  progress  of  a  fleet  which  it  was  in;^,  as  well  a^  to  show  the  obsta- 

necessary  to  warp,  or,  in  less  tech-  cl^s  which  presented  themselves  to 

hical  llmguage,  to  haul  by  human  the  early  progress  of  the  armament 

labour,  diropgh  the  windings  of  a  up  the  West  Scheldt.-r-He  was  not 

inosu  intricate  channel,  and  often  aware,  it  seems,  ths^t  the  first  pomt 

directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  was    rendered    impossible  by  the 

4ppe^ed  so  tardy,  that  lord  Chat-  statq  of  the  wii^ds ;  he  was  not  even 

.....                 ....           .  ^  .                                  ^^^ 
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sware  that  the  circamstances  of  his  try,  entdr  into  the  bosons  of  your  ^ 

bein^  bloWn  into  the  East  Scheldt  fainilies»  hear  die  lamentations  of 

had  impeded  his  early  progress  up  your  mothers,    yoor  wiTes,    jotst 

the   West   Scheldt.    '  Concerning  brothers,  and  your  aOns  1  Look  on 

lord  Chatham's  opinions,    I  have  those  desolate  widows,  tho«e  de* 

now  ceased  to  be  solicitous ;  but  I  serted  orphans,  those  afBtcted  mo» 

am  and  ever  shall  be  sincerely  anx-  thers,  and  aged  fathers,  from  whom, 

ious  that  your  lordships  should  not  despotism  has  torn  the  only  sopport 

see  cause  to  regret  the  <  confidence  of  thetr  decrepitude  i  every  wherir 

with  which'  yqu  have  been  pleased  you  will  meet  with  mourning,  mi> 

to  honour  me  upon  this  occasion.*'  sery,  and  despair.    Yes,  w^  repeal 

.J .  it,  recover  from  your  error,  fofliei 

FROcLAMATioH   FROM  THE  suPE*  »<«  yoursehes  to  be  blinded  by » 

RioR  JUNTA-  "^ain   giory>    only   useful  to  tbt 

tyrant  who  oppresses  you*      Bt 

The  superior  junta  at  Castile  has  convinced,    that    e^erv    Tictory# 

addressed    the   following   to   the  every  conquest,  is  a  link  whidt 

soldiers    of   the    enemy ;    it   has  adds  to  th^  chain  m  which  jroi|, 

been  circulated  in  the  French  Ian-  are  bound  by  Napoleon;    JKemcm* 

guage.  her  you  are  Frencnmen ;  and  cea$t 

<<FitBNCHMfiN,— How  long  will  *  to  ooey  an sidveaturer,  a  Corsiiaiu 

yon  suffer  a  foreign  tyrant  to  abuse  Abandon  the  standard  of  yoor  op» 

your  docility  and  patience  ?  How  pressor,  and  enlist  under  dve  ba&« 

long  will  you  expose  yourselves,  nert  df  libertv.    Come  elver  to  ut| 

shed  your  blood  to  ensure  still  more  the  Spaniards  are  not  your  ent# 

slavery,  and  satisfy  the  voracious  mips,  they  are  only  the  enemies  of 

and  criminal  ambition  of  an  adven-  the  usurper  of  a  crown  disgraced 

turer?    It  is  time  that  you  should  by  his  brow.    They  make  no  war 

undeceive  yourselves,  artd  recover  against   the    French  ^    they    only 

^om  an  error  fatal  to  yourselves  make  war  against  the  Corsican  and 

and  to  all  Europe.  his  slayes.    Come  then^  and  from 

*•  At  the  time  when  you  fought  us  you  shall  receive  the  most'gene« 

for  your  liberty,  your  friends,  your  rous  hospitality;  every  oner  olyoti 

allies,  your  enemies  themselves  ap-  shall  receive  100  livres  Tbumots, 

plauded  your  triumphs ;  your  cause  besides  the  value  of  his  arms  and 

was  just,  and  every  where  you  had  horses.     Our  allies  shall  give  you 

admirers;  but  now — what  cause  is  every  kind  of  succour,  and  convey 

it  that  you  defend  ?  That  of  tbe  you  in  their  vessels  wherever  you 

.  most  tyrannical  despotism,  and  the  may  wish  to  go." 

mostperfidioususurpation.  Against  -  ^            ■     ij    ••    i    •      i, 

whom  do  you  make  war  ?  Against  SSkoeant-at-arms*     statememt 

a  nation  which  has  long  been  your  »ei-atiiio  to  th«  capture  or 

ally,    and   which   has  made   for  sia  frahcis  auan^TT. 

France  the  most  generous  sacrifices.  **  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  infr 

What  do  you  propose?  or  rather^  modiatelyaftef  receivingthewarrant 

what  does  the  monster  |»ho  rules  from  the  speaker,  I  vwenc  to  sir  F; 

over  you  propose  ?  The  debasement,  .Burdett's  house ;  I  was  told  by  the 

the  enslaving  of  this  nation.    And  senrant$  that  sir  Francb  was  not  at 

what   advantages  do  you  ^peet  home;   I  then  went  to  ray  owb 

firom  so  un|iisc,  so  wild  a  pK>|ect  ?  bom*,  an^  wrote  to  sir  Francis,  tm 

*  Turn  yous  eyes  towainliyoiiKOM^  ^i^  nat  I  kadpdM  on|iiaib 

(K4)  to 
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to  serve  a  warrant  for  his  appre- 
)ienston  and  conveyance  to  the 
Tower )  and  stated  that  it  was  my 
ttrish  to  tjpeat  Ij^ta  with  all  delicacy, 
i^nd  etecnte  my  duty  as  quietly  as 
possible.  A  Iktle  before  foar>  I 
came  to  the  house  of  commons,  and 
while  there,  was  told  that  sir  Francis 
k^^.  been  seen  going  to  his  own 
liliuse.  I  then  went  to  sir  Francis, 
ind  had  an  inteniLtew  with  him ;  he 
iaid  he  should  be  ready  next  day  at 
II  o^clepki  and  that  he  would  write 
a  letter  to  the  speaker.  I  thought 
kwouM  be  sufficient  to  execute  my 
warrant  n^  morning,  having  been 
directed,  atr  the  time  of  my  receiving 
it,  tp  execute  it  with  every  attention 
ttid  delicacy  to  the  person  Arrested. 
!  had  conceived  this  only  a  proper 
reject  for  a  liiemlkr  of  this  hou^e; 
an^d  had  I  wished,  even  at  tltat  mo* 
ment,  to  put  the  caption  in  force,  I 
e6uld  not  have  done  so,  as  a  large 
mob  was  assembled  before  the  door. 
I  then  returned  to  the  speaker,  who 
advised  me  to  go  back,  and  get  my 
varr^t  exctuttd  immediately.  I 
went  to  sir  Francis's  house,  told 
him  I  regretted  I  must  appoint  an 
earlier  hour  than  that  which  he  had 
chosen,  ar«d  showed  \x\m  the  war- 
rant to  take  him  into  custody,  which 
he  read.  Sir  Francis  then  said,  that 
hedi8|5nted  the  legality  of  the  war- 
rant ;  that  he  had  written  to  the 
speaker  upon  it,  and  that  nothing 
should  remove  him  but  actual  force. 
I  then  bid  ^he  deputy-sergeant  with- 
draw, "and  WKiii'ivthe"  sectctar}'"Qf 
'  state's  office  for  a  force  to  convey 
tjie  prisoner,  On  my  leaving  the 
house,  I  found  a  ^^^  ^^^  waiting 
«Qund  the  door.  Considering  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  (it  was  then 
nine  o'cl<Dfck,)  and  also  that,  as  no 
notice  had  been  given  to  the  loid 
aaayor,  I  should  teleft,  on  my  ar« 
fival  \n  the  city,  without  civil  or 
enilitary  assistance,  and  a«  it  wmiM 
iiave  beenimpositble  ttp  piDeecd 


with  the  unguarded  coatfh  through 
the  streets  in  such  a  state  of  the 
public  mind,  I  put  off  the  execu- 
tion of  the  warrant' till  half  past  six 
o'clock  next  morning,  and  in  ibe 
mean  time  went  to  the  secretary  of 
state's  office  for  force,  and  sent  Mr. 
ClemenUion    to    the   lord  mayor. 
About  half  past  six  next  morning, 
I  went  to  sir  Francis's  house,  and 
sent  "'two  messengers  to  the  police 
office  for  assistance.     At  sir  Fran- 
cis's house,  the  servants  told  roe 
that  he  was  not  at  home.     I  then 
went  to  the  country  in  search  of 
him,   leaving  a  messenger  in-  his 
hall,  in  case  he  should  return.     On 
going  to  Wimbledon,  I  was  told 
that  sir  Francis  was  not  there.     On 
coming  back,   I  left  the   warrant 
with  the  messenger  in  the  hall,  and 
went  to  my  own  house,  where  I 
stayed  a  short  time.      I  was  told 
that  sir  Francis  had  been  seen  in  the 
streets,  and  J  immediately  went  to 
his  house.     On  my  knocking  at  the 
door,  the  servant  opened  it  but  a 
little  way,  the  chain  being  on.     On 
asking  for  sir  F.  Burdett,  the  ser^. 
vant  said  I  should  not  get  in,  ant) 
shut  the  door  on  me.    On  Sunday 
morning  I  went  with  some  police 
officers,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
ssyeral  tirnes,  but  'could  not  get  in. 
Mr.  Clementson  and  1  remained 
near'  the  house  all  day,  and  placed 
people  to  watch    the  avenues  by 
which  sir  Fnincis  might  pass.     I 
should  mention,  that  on  Saturday, 
from  my  having  conceived  doubts 
how  far  1  might  be  justified  in  using 
force  in  the  execution. of  the  war<» 
.rant,  I  sent  it  to  his  majesty's  at* 
tomey-general,  and  upon  his  opi- 
nion 1  acted  this  morning.     This 
morning,  in  consequence  of  the  di. 
rectbns  which  I  had  received,  i 
went  with  30  or  40. p<dicr  officers  to 
shrF.  Burdett's  house.     I  had  also 
.an  escprt.of  ca^ry  to  guard.htm 
-to  A^  Tpwer.  •  X^Q^u^g  myself 
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justified  in  using  force,  I  went  down 
with  the  oncers  into  the  area,  and 
from  that  got  into  the  hall,  where  I 
let  in  the  guard,  and  :hen  went  into 
the  room  where  sir  Francis  was.  I 
to)d  him  that  it  was  extremely  pain- 
i\il  to  me  to  he  obliged  to  arrest  him 
in  that  way ;  but  that  I  had  such  a 
force  with  me,  as  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  resisting.  He  de- 
sired to  see  my  authority.  I  toJd 
him  I  had  already  shown  him  my 
warrant,  and  begged  of  him  to 
come  wiiliout  resistance.  He  went 
into  tlie  carriage,  attended  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  Clementson,  and  a 
messenger.  I  rode  along  with  the 
carriage,  and  delivered  him  up  to 
the  deputy  lieutenant  of  tlie  Tower, 
if  any  circumstance  in  the  conduct 
of  tliis  tnnisaction  should  have  ex- 
i;ited  any  displeasure  in  this  honour- 
able house,  I  trust  they  will  be  con- 
vinced that  no  wish  for  delay- cpuld 
have  been  impiited  to  me :  it  had 
cost  me  much  uneasiness  that  I 
could  not  execute  my  duty  before  ; 
but  the  house  will  h^ve  the  good- 
ness to  consider  the  novelty  of  the 
situation  in  which  1  was  placed,  and 
the  delicacy  and  mildness  with 
vrhich  a  diuy  like  mine  ought  to  be 
performed.** 


T* 


RI?P0RT  TROM  THE  SELECT  COM* 
MlTf  RE  ON  PROCEEDINGS  RELA- 
TIVE TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT. 

It  appears  to  your  committee, 
after  referring  to  the  order  of  the 
house  of  the  5th  day  of  April  last, 
for  the  commitment  of  sir  Francis 
Biirdett  to  the  Tower  5  the  warrants 
of  the  speaker  for  that  purpose  ; 
the  letter  of  sir  Francis  Burdett  to 
the  speaker,  dated  the  jl7th  day  of 
April  Ian;  Uieroport  and  examina- 
tion of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  touch- 
iofbis  proceedbgs  in  the  execution 


of  such  warrants ;  the  notices  df 
the  speaker  referred  to  your  com- 
mittee ;  the  demand  .made  upon 
the  sergeant*at-anns  of  a  copy  of 
the  warrant  under  which  he  arrested 
sir  Francis  £urdett;  the  writ  served 
upon  the  sergeant,  arid  the  sun^ 
mons  served  upon  the  speaker,  and 
the  notice  of  declaration  filed 
against  the  sergeant-;  which  said 
notices,  demand,  writ,  and  sum- 
mons, are  all  at  the  suit  or  on  be* 
half  of  the  said  sir  Francis  Burdett*, 
and  all  beaf  the  name  of  the  sazne 
solicitor,  John  EUis  :— That  the 
said  proceedings  have  been  brought 
against  the  speaker  and  the  sergeant 
on  account  of  what  was  done  by 
them  respectively  in  obedience  to 
the  order  of  the  bou^e ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing,  into  ques- 
tion, before  a:court  of  Taw,  the  le» 
^ality  of  the  proceedings  of  die 
house  in  ordering  the  committnent 
of  sir  Francis  BurdetP,  and  of  the 
conduct  of  the  speaker  and  the  ser- 
geant, in  obedience  to  that  order*  . 
1.  Ypur  committee^  not  in  con- 
sequence of  any  doubt  upon  the 
question  so  intended  to  be  raised, 
but  fxiT  the  purpose  of  collecting 
into  one  view  such  precedents  of  the 
proceedings  of-^  the  house,  upon 
cases  of  breach'  of  privik^e,  as 
might  afford  light  upon  this  im* 
portant  subject,  have  in  the  first' 
place  examined  the  journals,  wiijh 
relation  to  the  practice  x)f  the  house 
in  commitment  of  persons,  whether 
members  or  others,  for  breaches  of 
privilege,  by  offensive  wf)rds  or 
writings  derogatory  to  the  honour 
and  character  of  the  hoRse,  or  of 
s^ny  of  its  members ;  and  diey  have 
found  numerous  instances,  in  the 
histQry  of  parliament,  so  far  as  the 
journals  extend,  of  the  frequent* 
uniform,  and  uninterrupted  prac- 
tice of  the  house  of  commons  to 
((Knoait  tq  di^erent  custodies,  per- 
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•ons   whom  they  have  adjudged  resisted  and  resented  by  the  house 

guilty  of  a  breach  of  their,  privileges  of  commons ;  were  condemned  hj 

by^so  offending.  the  whole  legislature,  as  Htterly  and 

The  statement  of  these  preco*  directly  contrary  to  die  known  laws 

dents,^  which  establish  the  law  of  and  statutes,  and  freedom  of  thb 

parliament  upon  this  point  by  the  realm  ;  and  led  directly  to  the  de» 

-usage  of  parliament ;  the  utility  of  claration  of  the  bill  of  rights»  **  That 

such  law ;  and  the  necessity  vrhich  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  debates 

exists  for  its  cantintiance«  in  order  or  proceedings  in  parlisiment,  ought 

to  maintain  the  dignity  and  inde*  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned 

pendaice  of  \ht  bouse  of  commons ;  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parlia* 

its  analoey  to  the  acknowledged  meht ;"  and  your  commitfite  have 

powers  of  courts  of  justice,  and  the  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  this  ar- 

recognition  of  such  right  in  varions  tide  in  the  bill  of  rights  extends  as 

instances,  by  legal  authorities,  by  clearly  to  actions  of  indictments 

{*udicial  decisions,  and  by  the  other  brought,  or  prosecutions  by  indivU 

>ranch  of  the  legislature^  as  well  as  duals,  as  to  informations  or  other 

the  invariable  .assertion  and  main-  proceedings  directly   instituted  hj 

tenance  of  it  by  the  house  of  com-  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
mens,  are  topics  which  may  be  re-  •      The  law  of  parliament  on  this 

served  for  a  further  report.  And  al-  subject,  so  far  as  relates  to  words 


thoueh  there  are  some  instances  in  spoken  in  parliament,  was  legisla« 
which  the  house  has  thought  fit  to  tively  declared  in  a  statute  to  be 
direct  prosecutions  for  such  offences,  found  in  the  parliament  loll  of  the 
yet  the  committee  confidently  state,  4fth  of  Henry  VII L  By  tJiat  act, 
that  the  more  frequent  practice  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free 
the  house,  at  all  times,  has  been  to  speech  in  parliament  are  establishedf 
vindicate  its  own  privileges  by  its  and  a  special  action  is  given  m  fa- 
own  authority, »  vour  of  the  party  inj  urea  by  any  ac- 

2*  The  subject  which  appears  to  tion  brought  a^inst  him  for  words 

your  committee  to  press  most  ur-  spoken  in  parliament.     And  from 

gently  for  an  immediate  report,  is  this  statute  it  appears  that  pariia- 

the  state  of  the'law  and  the  practice  ment,  at  that  time,  when  the  case 

of  the  house  in  cases  either  of  cri-  .occurred,   which  seemed  to  show 

minal  prosecution  or  civil  action  the  expediency  of  legislative  prori- 

against  any  of  its  members,  for  any  sion  to  give  fuller  force  and  protec- 

thing  spoken  or  done  in  the  house  tion  to  its  privileges,  made  it  the 

of  commons  ;  or  for  any  proceed-  su^ect  of  such  ]n*ovision5. 
ing  against  any  of  its  officers^  or        In  the  5th  of  Charles  I.  an  in- 

any  omer  persons  acting  under  its  formation  was  filed  against  sir  J. 

authority.  Elliot,    Denzel -Holies,   esq.  and 

The  principal  instances  to  be  Benjamin  Valentine,  for  their 
foxmd  under  uiis  head  arose  out  of  speeches  and  conduct  in  the  hoose 
those  proceedings  which,  in  the  time  of  commons ;  judgement  was  given 
of  Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  against  them  in  the  King's  Beach ; 
Second,  and  James  the  Second,,  they  were  sentenced  to  imprison* 
were  instituted  by  the  officers  of  the  ^  ment,  and  were  fined.  In  the  par- 
crown,  in  derogation  of  the  rights  liamettt  which  met  in  164(^  the 
and  privileges  of  the  commons  of  house  of  commons,  afttea  rtfon 
Enghnd.  7hose  proceedings  were  •  mado  of  the  sta{e  flf  /  die  cases  of 
.  Mr. 
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Mr.  HolleSf  9$^  the  mt  of  the  tm-    This  |ffoceecUng  the  conTeation  par« 

prisoned  members,   in  the  Sd  of   Uamentdeemed so  ffreat  agrieyance, , 

Charles^   came  to  several  resohi-    and  so  high  an  tntrtngement  of  die 

tions,  by  wluch  they  resolved,  that    rights  ot  parliamenty    that  it  ap- 

these  proceedings  were  against  the    pears  to  your  committee  to  be  me 

law  and  privilege  of  parliament ;    principal  if  not  the  sole  object  of 

and  condemned  the  antnorsand  ac*    the  first  part  of  the  eighth  head  of 

tors  in  them  as  persons  guilty  of  a    the  means  used  by  kmg  James*  to 

lireachoftheprivilege  of  parliament*    subvert  the  la^  and  liberties  of 

In  the  reign  of  iSiarles  IL  these    this  kingdoro».as  set  forth  in  thede* 

proceedings  were  ag^  uken  into    claration  of  the*  two  houses ;  which 

consideration,   and   the   house  of   w«U  appear  evident  from  the  ac» 

commons  came  to  sevenil  resolu-    count  given  in  the  journal,  8th  F»> 

tions.    On  the  18th  of  November^    bmary,   1688,  of  the  forming  of 

1667,  theyresdvedf  That  the  act    that  declaration,  the  eighth  head  of 

of  parliament  in  the  4di  y^mr  of  the    which  was  at  first  conceived  in  these 

reign  of  Henry  VIII.  above  rih>    words :  nnd^Hc^f  *  By  causing  in* 

ferred  to,  is  a  declaratory  law  of    formations  to  be  brought  and  pro- 

the  ancient  and  necessary   rights    tecwted    in   the  court  of   King's 

•dnd  privileges  of  parliament.    On    Bench^  for  matters  and  causes  cog- 

the  2Sd  of  November,  1667,  they  nizable  only  in  parliament,  and  by 

resolved.  That  the  judgment  above    divers  other  illegal  and  arbitrary  * 

referred  to  aninst  rir  J.  Elliot,  D.    courses.*  *' 

lltlles,  and  B.  Valentine,  esqrs.  4n  1  Uh  February,  1 688— .»  To  this 
die  King's  Eendi,  was  an  illegal  article  the  lords  disagreed ;  and 
judgement,  and  on  the  7th  of  De-  gave  for  a  reason,  because  they  do 
ceim>er,  10S7»ithey  desired  the  con-  not  fully  apprehend  what  is  meant 
currence  of  the  Icnrds.  The  lords,  by  it,  nor  what  instances  there  have 
on  the  ISth  of  December,  agreed  been  of  it;  which  therefore  they  de- 
with  the  commons  in  these  votes.  sire  may  be  expl^ined^  if  the  house 
Your  committee  next  refer  tp  the  should  think  fit  to  insist  further6n it.** 
case  of  sir  William  Williams ;  the  12th  February,  1688— <<  The 
detail  of  which  they  proceed  to  in-  house  disagree  with  the  lords  in 
sert  from  the  report  of  a  former  their  amendment  of  leaving  out  the 
committee  of  this  house. .  8th  article.     But\in  respect  to  the 

*«  The  case  of  sir  William  Wil-  liberty  given  by  the  lords  in  ex- 
liams,  against  whom,  after  the  dis*  plaining  that  matter,  Resolvedly 
solution  of  the  parliament  held  at  *  That  the  words  do  stand  in  this 
Oxford,  an  information  was  brought  manner ;  By  prosecutions  in  the 
by  the  attofney-general,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  for  matters 
Ring's  Bench,  in  Trin.  tenh»  36  and  causes  cognizable  only  in  par- 
Car,  IL  for  a  misdemeanour,  for  liament,  and  by  divers  other  arbt* 
having  printed  the  information  trary  and  illegal  courses.'  By 
against  Thomas  Dangerfield,  which  which  amendment,  your  committee 
he  had  ordered  to  be  printed  when  observes,  that  the  house  adapted 
he  was  speaker,  ^y  order  of  the,  the  article  more  correctly  to  ^e 
house.  Judgement  passed  against,  case  they  had  in  view;  for  the  in- 
him  on  this  information,  in  me  se-  formation  was  filed  in  kine  Charleii 
IKmdyear  of  Ipog  JaipestheSecoiid.    the  Secimd's  time  i  but  the  prose* 

cuiioi^ 
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cutKHi- was  carried  on,  and  judge*  thereupon  resolved^  That  die  judge- 
ment obtained,  in  the  second  year  ment  given  in  the  court  of  King^s 
of  king  James,**  Bench,  in  Easter  term  2  Jac.  2du 

<*  That  the  meaning  of  the  house  against  William  Williams,  esq. 
should  be  made  more  evident  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
lords,  the  house  ordered,  ^  *  That  the  parliament  held  at  We^minster 
sir  William  Williams  be  added  to  25th  October,  32  Car.  2di,  for 
the  managers  of  the  conference  ;'  matter  done  hj  order  of  the  hoiise 
and  sir  William  Williams  the  s^ixie  of  commons,  and  as  speaker  there- 
day  reports  the  conference  with  the  of,  is  an  illegal  judgement,  and 
lords;  and,  ^  Tluit  their  lordships  against  the  freedom  of  parliament, 
had  adopted  the  aiticle  in  the  words  "  Resolved,  That  a  bill  be 
as  amended  by  the  com'mons.'  And  brought  in  to  reverse  the  said  judge- 
corresponding   to    tliis    article    of  ment." 

grievance  is  the   assertion  of  the  *^  This  bill  was  twice  read«  but 

right  of  the  subject,  in  the  ninth  ar-  went  no  further  in  that  session."    A 

tide  of  the  declaratory  part  of  the  similar  bill  was  in  fhe   following 

bill  of  rights  j  viz.  That  the  free*  session  ordered  to  be  brought  in ; 

dom  of  debates  or  proceedings  in  and  a  third  bill  passed  the  commons 

parliament  might  not  be  impeached  in   1695,  and  was  .sent  up  to  .the 

or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  house  6f  lords,  bat  did  not  proceed 

out  of  parliamejir/*  there  to  a  second  reading. 

«*  To  which  may  be  added,  the  It  appears  further,  mat  on  the 
latter  part  of  th'e  sixth  resolution  of  4th  of  June,  1689,  '*  A  petition  of 
the  exceptions  to  be  made  in  the  John  Tophiim,  esq.  was  read,  set- 
bill  of  indemnity,  Journal  voL  x.  ting  for th«  that  he,  being  a  sergeant- 
page  146,  wherein,  after  reciting  at  arms,  and  attendhig  the  house  in 
the  surrender  of  chatters,  and  the  the  years  1679  and  IGisO,  when  se- 
violating  the  rights^  and  freedoms  veral  orders  were  made,  and  di- 
of  elections,  &c.  it  proceeds  in  these  rected  to  the  petitioner,  for  the  ta- 
words  2  *  And  the  questioning  the  king  into  his  custody  the  several 
proceedings  of  parliament,  out  of  persons  of  sir  Charles  Neale,  &c. 
parliament,  by  declarations,  infor-  and  others,  for  several  misdemea- 
mations,  or  otherwise,  are  crimes  nours  by  them  committed,  in 
for  which    some   persons  may  he  breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  house; 


house  ordered,  "  That  the  records  in  Hilary  term,  tlie  33d  or  !34th 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  re-  of  king  Charles,  sue  the  petitioner 
Ijiting  to  the  proceedings  against  in  the  King's  Bench  in  several  ac- 
William  Williams,  esq.  now  sir  tions  of  trespass,  battery,  and  false 
W^illiam  Williams,  knt.  and  hart,  imprisonment,  for  taking  and  de- 
late speaker  of  this  house,  be  taining  them  as  aforesaid:  to  which 
brought  into  this  house,  by  tlie  cus-  actions  the  petitioner  pleaded  to  the 
tos  brevium  of  the  said  court,  ou  jurisdiction  of  the  court  the  said  se^ 
Thursday  raoriiing  next,'*  veral  orders  ;  but  such  his  plea  was 
On  the  12th  of  July  "The  re-  over-ruled  ;  the  then  judges  ruling 
cord  vas  read  ;   and    thp    hous^  xh^petiifoner  to  plead  in  oiief,  and 

thereupon 
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thereupon  he  pleaded  the  orders  iiv 
bar  IV  the  actions ;  notwithstand- 
ing which  pleii.  and  onkrs,  the  then 
Judges  gave  judgement  against  him^ 
&c." 

•«  Upon  the  report  fronf  the  com- 
mittee of  privileges  and  elections^ 
to  whom  this  petitioii  of  J.  Top- 
ham  was  refeiTed,  the  house  re«- 
solved,  That  this  house  doth  agree 
with  the  committee,  tl^at  the  judge- 
ment given  by  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  Easier  t^rm,  M  Car.  II.. 
regis^  upon  the  plea  of  John  Top- 
ham,  at  the  suit  of  John  Jay,  to  the 
jiirisdiction  of  that  co.urt ;  and  also 
the  judgements  given  against  the 
said  Mr.  Topham,  at  the  suit  of 
Samuel  Verdun,  &c.  are  Dlegal, 
and  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  a;id  pernicious  to  the 
rights  of  parliament."  Whereupon 
it  was  ordered,  "  That  sir  Francis 
Pemberton,  sir  Thomas  Jones,  and 
sir  Francis  Wytbens  do  attend  this 
house  on  Wednesday  morning  next." 

"  In  consequence  of  this  order, 
sir  Francis  Pemberton  and' sir  Tho- 
mas Jones,  who  had  been  two  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  at  the  time  when  the  judge- 
ment was  passed,  were  heard  in 
their  defence  j  and  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  tlie  sergeant-at-arms,  for 
their  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this 
house,  by  giving  judgement  to  over- 
rule the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  of  King's  bench." 

Your  committee  think  it  proper 
to  state.  That  sir  Francis  Pember- 
ton and  sir  Thomas  Jones,  in  de- 
fending diemselves  at  the  bar  oi  this 
house  for  their  conduct  in  over- 
ruling the  plea  to  their  jurisdiction 
in  the  actions  of  Jay  v.  Topham, 
Slc.  defended  the  judgement  they 
had  given,  by  resting  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  pleading,  and  not  by 
denying  the  jurisdiciion  or  autho- 
rity of  this  house  ;  and  sir  Francis 


Pemberton  expce^y  admitted,  thaty 
£br  any  thing  transacted  in  this 
bouse,  no  .other  court  had  any  jor 
risdiction  to  hear  and  determine  it. 

Your  committee  in  the  next  place 
think  it  expedient  to  state  to  the 
house,  that  there  are  various  tn« 
stances  in  which  persons  committed 
by  the  house  of  commons  have  been 
brought  up  by  habeas  corpus  before 
the  .judges  and  courts  of  common 
law ;  and  in  these  ca^es,  upon  its 
appearing  by  the  return  to  tlie  ha- 
beas corpus,  that  tliey  were  conv 
mitted  under  the  speaker's  warranty 
they  havebleen  invariably  xemanded. 

3.  Having  stated  diese  instances 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  acts  and 
commitments  of  this  house  have 
been  brought  into  judgement  in 
other  courts^  and  the  consequences 
of  such  proceedings,  your  com^ 
mittee  further  think  it  proper,  and 
in  some  degree  connected  with  this 
subject,  to  advert  to  the  course 
which  was  adopted  for  staying  pxo« 
ccedings  in  suits  brought  against 
members  and  their  servants,  while 
they  were  protected  from  such  suits 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament. 

The  roll  of  parliament,  S  Ed- 
ward II.  affords  the  earliest  trace 
which  your  committee  has  found. 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  a  writ  from 
the  king,  confirmatory  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  free  from  suits  in 
time  of  parliament,  and  is  in  the 
following  words ; 

"  Rex  mandavit  justiciariis  suis 
ad  assisas,  jurat.  &c.  capiend'  as* 
signat :  quod  supersedeant  captioni 
eorunJem  ubi  comites  barones  et 
alii  summonati  ad  pari,  regis  sunt 
partes  quamdiu  dictum  paniamen^ 
tum  duraverit." 

There  have  been  various  modes 
of  proceeding  to  enforce  this  privi- 
lege. In  Dewes-s  Joun:;il,  p.  436, 
31  Eliz.  1588—1589,  Friday,  21st 
of  February,  your  fcommiiiee  find  . 

the 
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die  fbUowing  entrr: — ^  Xffon  a  tlw  exigents  to  be  vacated -iind  taken 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Harris,  that  off  the  file. 
diTergmembenofthbhotisehaLTing  The  last   instance  ^ich  your 
writs  of  nisi  prius  brou^t  against  committee  find  of  such  letters  ha- 
them,  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes  in  vinff  been  written,  occurs  in  the 
sundry  places  of  diis  realm,  to  be  lord  Bulkeley's  case  in  US9U  ia 
holden  and  kept  in  the  circuits  of  whidt  the  speaker  is  directed  to 
this  present  vacation,  and  that  writs  write  a  letter  to  the  prothoootary 
of  supersedeas  might  be  awarded  ixl  that  hejdo  not  make  out,  and  to.  the 
those  cases  in  respect  of  the  privi-  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Pembroke 
le^  of  this  house  due  and  apper-  that  he  do  not  execute,  any  writ, 
taming  to  the  members  of  the  same;  whereby  the  lord  Bnlkeley's  pes* 
itis  agreed,  diat  those  of  this  house  sessions  may  be   disturbed,  until 
which  shall  have  occasion  to  require  Mr.  Speaker  shall  have  examined 
such  benefit  dT  privilege  in  that  be-  and  reported  the   matter  to  the 
half,  may  repair  unto  Mr.  Speaker,  house,  and  this  house  take  fimher 
to  declare  unto  him  the  state   of  order  thereon.    Bj  11^  and  13  W. 
tbnr  cases^  and  that  he,  upon  his  III.  c.  S^  this  privilege  was  cnr- 
<fiscretion  (if  the  cases  shall  so  re^  tailed ;  and  furuer  by  stat.  3  and 
ouite),  may  direct  the  warrant  of  3  Ann,  c*  18,-11  Geo.  II.  c.^i 
mis  house  to  the  lord  chancellor  of  —10  Geo.  IIL  c.  50. 
EngVmd,  for  the  awarding  of  such  Lord  chief  justice  De  Grey  sajs« 
writs  of  supersedeas  accordingly.*'  in  Crosby's  case,  "  If  a  member 
But  the  house  used  to  stay  also  was  arrested  before  the  12  and  13 
proceeding?  by  its  own  authority  ;  W.  III.  the  method  in  Westminster 
sometimes  sending  the  sergeant^t-  Hall  was  to  disctuirge  him  by  writ 
arms  to  deliver  the  person  arrested  of  privilege,  under  the  great  seal, 
out'of  custody ;  and  sometimes  by  which  wasin  the  nature  of  a  saper- 
let^er  from  the  speaker  to  the  judges  sedeas  to    the    proceeding.     The 
bc^ne  whom  tne  cause  was  to  be  statute  of  William  has  now  altered 
tried.    Of  this  latter  mode  of  pro-  this,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to 
ceeding,  your  co^nmittee  find  many  plead  the  privileges  of  a  member  of 
instances  previous  to    the   3d  of  parliament." — ^All  these  acts  merely 
Charles  1.    Your  committee  find  a  apply  to  proceedings  against  mem- 
decision  against  tlie   authority  of  bers  in  respect  of  their  oebts  and  ac- 
such  a  letter,  in  the  court  of  King's  tions  as  individuals,  and  not  in  re« 
Bench,    whidh  is  reported  in  me  spect  of  their  conduct  as  members 
margin  of  Dyer's  Reports,  p.  60,  of  parliament ;  and  therefore  they 
and  m  I^atch,  pp.  48  and  150.    And  do  not  in  any  way  abridge-  the  an- 
shortly  after  the  refusal  bv  the  court  cient  faiw  and  privilege  of  paflia- 
ofKinc^s  Bench  to  notice  this  letter  ment,  so  far  as  they  respect  the 
"from  Uie  speaker,  the  parliament  freedom  and  conduct  of  members 
was'  dissolved.     There  are,  how-  of  parliament  as  such,  or  the  pro* 
ever,  many  other  instances  of  this  tection  which  the  house  may  g^ve 
course  of  proceeding  after  the  Re-  topersons  acting  under  its  authority, 
storation ;  and  in  the  instance  of  4.  Upon  ^e  whole,  it  appears 
lord    Newburgh    (2Sd    February,  to  your  committee,  that  the  bring- 
1669)  the  house  ordered  the  pro*  ing  these  acrions  against  the  speaker 
ceedings  to  outlawry  to  be  staid  du-  and  the  sergeant,  for  acts  done  in 

ting  the  sessions,  and  the  record  of  obedience   to  the   orders  of  tbis 

house, 
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boose,  h  a  bi^ftch  of  tbe  privilege  *<  The  petition  of  thefre^tolders. 

of  this  house*  of  >  Middlesexy   aereed  to   in  full 

And  it  appearst  that  in  the  seve-  county,   this   26ui   day  of  AprUt 

ral  instances  of  actions  coflomenced  1810,      . 

in  breach  of  the  privileges  of  l;his  **  Showeth,  That  we  hare  ob- 

house,  the  house  ha^  proceeded  by  served   with    concern  that  in  the 

conunitmenU  not  only  against  the^  cases  of  Mr.  JohivGale  Jones  and 

party,  but  against  the  soucttor  and  sir    Frands   Burdett,    bart.    your 

other  persons  concerned  in  bringing  house   assumed    and   exercised    a 

such  actions ;  but  your  committee  power  unknown  ilo   the  law  and 

think  it  right  to  observe,  that  the  unwarranted  by  the  constitution* 

commitment  ofsuch  party,  solicitor^  <^  Your    speaker's  warrant   has 

orother  persons,  would  not necessari*  been  executed  by  military  force— 

ly  stop  the  proceedings  in  suchaction.  an  Englishman's  hoj^se,  his  sanc- 

That  as  the  particular  ground  of  tuary^  has  been  violated,  and  the 

action  does  not  necessarily  appear  blood  of  unoffending  citizens  has 

upon  the  writ  or  upon  the  declara-  been  shed  in  the  streets. 

tion,  the  court,  before  which  such  **  AgainstL  the  existence  as  well 

action  is  brought,  cannot  stay  t^e  as  the  exercise  of  this  power,  wc 

suit,  or  give  judgement  against  the  solemnly    protest— a    protest    the 

plaintiff,  till  it  is  informed,  by  due  more  necessary  because  your  votes 

course  of  legal  proceeding,  that  such  in  its  support  are  entered  on  your 

action  is  brought  fsr  a  thing  done  joumals---not'so  the  lettex;    of  sir 

by  ord^r  of  the  house.  Francis  Burdett  to  your  speakert 

And  it  therefore  appears  to  your  denying  you  such  jurisdiction, 

committee.  That  even  though  the  ^    '^  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  teignt 

house  should  think  fit  to  commit  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  rights 

the  solicitor  or  other  person  con-  of  this  county  and  of  the  nation 

cemed  in  commencing  these  actions,  were  repeatedly  and  grossly  vio* 

yet  it  will  still  be  expedient  that  the  lated  by  the  house   of  commons. 

house    should  give  leave   to    the  At  length  the  law  triumphed.    Af- 

speaker  and  the  sergeant  to  appear  ter  a  struggle   of  nearly  twenty 

to  the  actions,  and  to  plead  to  the  years  the  house  abandoned  the  pre* 

same ;  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  tensions  they  had  arrogated,  and 

under  the  knowledge  of  the  court  '  expunged'  from  their  journals  *  all 

the   authority  under   which    they  their  declarations,  orders,  and  reso^ 

acted :    and  if  the  house  should  lutions,  as  being  subversive  of  the 

agree  with  that  opinion,  your  com-  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors 

mittee  submits  to  the  house,  whether  in  this  kingdom.' 

it  would  not  be  proper  that  direc-  **  You  have  during  your  pleasure 

tions  should  be  ^ven  by  this  house  deprived  the  citizens  of  Westmin- 

for  defending  tne  speaker  and  the  ster  of  their  share  in  the.  representa- 

sergeant  against  the  said  actions.  tion,  and  the  public  at  large  of  the 

^  exertions  of  a  faithful  servant,  in 
whose  ;ibility,  firmness,  and  inte- 
grity, they  preeminently  confide. 

To  the  honourable  the  commons- of  *«  We  view  with,  jealousy  and  su* 

the  united    kingdom  of  Great  spicion  the  shutting  up  sir  Francis 

Britain  and  Ireland^  in  parlia-  Burdett  in  prison,  when  the  attefcr- 

ment  assembled.  tion  of  the  nation  is  directed  with 

anxiety 
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anzxetf  to  his  intended  motion  fbr 
trefofm  in  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  your  honourable 
house—- that  house  in  which  the 
trafHc  in  seats  has  been  avowed  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  lord 
Castlereagh,  *  to  be  as  notorious  as 
the  sun  at  noon'day  ;'  a  practice 

•  at  the  mention  of  which,'  in  the 
enphatic  language  of  your  speaker^i 

*  our  ancestors  would  have  startled 
with  mdignation/ 

«  We  therefore  pray  you  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  your  predeces- 
,$ors,  to  *  expunge  all  your  declara- 
tions, orders,  and  resolutions  on 
the  subject,  as  tending  to  the  sub- 
version of  our  liberties,*  and  to  the 
introduction  of  a  military  despot* 
ism,  and  to  recal  sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  to  the  service  of  the  country  in 
parliament,  that  he  may  there  en- 
tbrce  that  plan  of  reform  which  last 
session  he  so'  powerfully  recom- 
mended, and  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sta- 
bility and  honour  of  the  throne, 
and  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
people.  Signed  in  the  name  and 
m  behalf  of  this  meeting,  by 

"  5cc.  &c.  &c/' 


SMITH,    MAYOR. 

In  a  meeting*  or  assembly  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  liverymen, 
of  the  several  companies  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  common  hall 
assembled,,  at  the  Guildhall  of 
the  said  city,  on  Monday  the  2 1st 
day  of  May,  1810, 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  rejection 
by  the  house  of  commons  of  our  late 
humble  address,  petition,  and  re- 
monstrance, appears  to  us  a  viola- 
tion of  our  constitutional  and  indis- 


putaUe  right' to  state  oof  com- 
plaints ana  ^rievances»  and  to  call 
for  T^ief  and  redress. 

2.  Resolved,  That  such  rejection 
is  an  additional  proof  of  the  ^ame- 
ful  inadequacy  cnf  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  thecommcms  house 
of  parliament ;  and  more  forcibly 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  and  substantial  reform  ia 
that  honourable  house. 

S.  Resolved,  That  we  have  view- 
ed with  mixed  sentiments  of  indig- 
nation, concern,  and  pity,  the  ad- 
dress of  certain  persons^  styling 
themselves  **  An  adjourned  roeci- 
ing  of  liverymen,  held  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern,  the  4th  day  of  May," 
inasmuch  as  the  statements  con- 
tained in  that  address,  imputing  to 
the  great  bqdy  of  xheit  fellow, 
citizens,  in  common  hall  legaUy  as- 
sembled, motives  and  designs  to 
•*<  vilify  and  degrade  the  legisla- 
ture," to  <<  alienate  the  aflFections 
of  the  people  from  the  govern- 
ment,'* to  ««  produce  contempt  and 
distrust  of  the  house  of  commons," 
to  "  introduce  anarchy,''  and  to 
«'  subvert  the  constitution,"  arc 
false  assertions!  ori)?inating  with 
individuals  who  derive  influence 
and  emolument  from  the  heavy 
burthen  of  the  people. 

4.  Resolved — That  amongst  the 
names  of  those  affixed  to  that  ad* 
dress,  appear  the  signatures  of  con- 
tractors, commissioners  and  collec- 
tors of  taxes,  of  placemen  and  place- 
hunters  ;  with  a  long  list  of  their 
agents,  and  clerks  or  their  depen- 
dants.    Emissaries  of  minions. 

5.  Resolved — lliat  it  is  undeni- 
able that  powery  influence,  threats, 
and  delusions  have  been  employed, 
to  prevail  upon  many  to  concur  in 
the  said  address. 


*  See. Principal  Occurrences,  p.  69. 
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6.  Resolved-*That  •  whilst  we 
disclaim  any  imputattou  agaitisc 
the  motives  of  several  who,  by  eross 
misrepresefitationsy  by  arts  ot  uie 
basest  kind,  or  by  downright  inu- 
midation,  have  been  compelled  to 
lend  t&eir  si^^naiures  to  the  s;ii  J  ad- 
dress, it  is  to  us  a  source  of  hiirli 
consolation  that  the  address  carries 
within  it  its  own  refutation,  consist- 
ing, only  of  allegations  un^ubstan* 
tiated,  and  of  calumnies,  which 
those  who  have  propagated  them 
znost  know  to  be  groundless. 

7.'  Resolved,  That  the  said  ad« 
dress-Hppears  to  have  for  its  real 
object  the  excitement  of  civil  dis- 
sention,  the  increase  of  public 
abuses,  4nd  the  further  and  fuller 
participation  in  the  wages  of  cor« 
rupttouy  by  many  of  those  who 
have  signed  it,  and  who,  taking  ad* 
vantage  of  the  present  unliappy  con* 
test  between  arbitrary  privilege  and 
constitutional  freedom,  have  cnde  i- 
voured  to  confuse  and  distract  tlie 
public  mind,  for  the  support  and 
continuance  in  place  of  a  corrupt, 
w^k,  and  wicked  admintstnition. 

8.  Resolved  unanimously— -That 
in  the  years  1(»79  and  l(j80,  under 
the  infamous  government  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  city  of  London,  and' 
other  parts  of  the  country,  petition- 
ed die  king  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances and  the  sitting  of  patlia-. 
ment. 

Tliat  various  counter-petitions 
were  presented  to  his  maje^^ty, 
expressive  of  their  abhorrence  *of 
the  said  petitioning,  as  tumultuous 
andi^  seditious,  ana  encroaching  on 
the  royal  prerogative. 

That  on  the  ^Isl  of  October,  . 
1680,  the  parliament  met,  and  its 
first  acts  were  to  expel  abllbrrers, 
an^  to  pass  a  vote,-  *'  That  it  is^ 
and  ever  haih  been,  the  undo u)) ted ' 
rrght  of  the  subject  to  petition  the 
Iting  for  diff  c^dhng  of  parliamtnu*' 


and  redressing  grieTgnces ';  that  to 
traduce  such  petitioning,  as  a  viola^ 
tioa  of  duty,  and  to  represent  it  to 
his  majesty  as  tumultuous  and  sedi- 
tious, is  to  betray  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,,  and  contribute  to  the  dew 
sign  of  subverting  the  ancient  legal 
constitution  of  Uie  kingdom  ;"  and 
they  appointed  a  committee  "  to 
inquire  after  all  those  who  had 
o^cnded  against  those  rights,  and 
accordingly  expelled  several  of  its 
members,  and  petitioned  his  ma- 
j^^ty  to  remove  others  from  places 
of  troisc" 

That  on  the  29th  of  October, 
16S0,  the  commons  voted — "Th<» 
sir  F.  Withers,  by  promoting  and 
presenting  to  his  majesty  an  ad- 
dress, expressing  an  abhorrence  to 
petition  his  majesty  for  the  calling 
and  sitting  of  parliaments,  hath  be* 
trayed  the  undoubted  rights  of  the 
subjects  of  England  ;  and  that  the 
said  sir  F.  Witners  be  expelled  the 
house  for  this^high  crime," 

That  for  the  exercise  of  -  the  un- 
doubted right  of  petitioning,  the 
city  charters  were  seized  by  a  quo 
luafrartioy  and  it  was  argued  for  the 
city  by  sir  George  Treby,  their  re- 
corder—" That  the  constitution 
and  the  law  of  the  land  had  given 
to  the  subject  the  right  of  petition- 
ing, and  of  access  to  the  supreme 
governor,  to  represent  to  him  their 
grievances,  and  to  pray  a  redress  of 
them  ;  and  that  the  same  law  gave 
them  also  a  right  to  state  in.  their 
petitions  those  facts  and  reasons 
which  caused  their  grievances,  pro- 
vided those  facts  were  true."  And 
furtJier,  ''That  as  there  was  one  ^ 
pmt  of«the  constitution  which  gave 
the  king  power-  to  prorogue,  so 
there  was  another  part  of  tlie  con- 
stitution that  gave  the  subject  an  . 
original  right  to  petition  for  redress 
of  grievatices;  and  that  therefore- 
to  punish  a  man  for  showing  m  his 
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petition  those  grievances  which  he 
ciesires  to  be  redressed,  and  the 
cause  of  them,  was  the  same  tlMng 
as  to  deny  him  the  rigkt  of  petition- 
ing ;  and  thut  such  denial  would 
infer  oppression  and  the  most  ab- 
jecrslarery  ;  for,  when  subjects  are 
misused  and  grieved,  and  are  de- 
nied Uie  .liberty  to  cotnplain  and 
pray  the  king  to  redress  those 
grievances,  or  shall  be  punished  for 
petitioning  against  diem,  they  must 
necessarily  be  abject  slaves." 

9*  Resolved,  That  the  arguments 
,  having  been  over-ruled  by  venal 
judges,  judgement  was  obtained 
against  the  city  ;  the  abhorrers  for 
a  time  trjumphed  ;  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  with  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning, were  subverted ;  and  the 
succeeding  monarch,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  driven  from  his 
throne  andndominions. 

At   the  revolution  of  16S8,  in 
the  bill  of  rights,  ♦*  the  undoubted  " 
right  of  the   subject   to  petition" 
was,  among  other  things,  '*  claim- 
ed, demanded,  and  insisted  upon." 

This  right  has  been  of  late  in- 
Taded ;  tne  people,  oppressed  with 
unprecedented  grievances  and  cala- 
mities, have  been  denied  access  to 
the  sovereign,  their  petitions  have 
been  rejected  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  their  grievances  remain 
unlieard  and  unredressed. 

The  exploded  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  has  been  revived  in  all 
its  extravagance,  a  new  race  of  ab- 
horrers have  sprung  up,  who,  like 
the  abhorrers  in  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Second,  by  the  foulest  calum- 
nies, by  vilifying  and  traducing  the 
petitions  of  the  people,  are  (in  the 
emphatic  language  of  the  then 
house  of  cbmnions)  "  betraying  the 
liberties  of  the  subject,  and  coniri- 
biuing  to  the  dcsl.;u  of  siibveitir.ir 
the  ancient  IcQ-al  constitiuion  of  the 
kingdom."     rhac  a>   tht  coir.upt 


participators  in  public  abuse  under 
die  m  isk  of  Royalty  subverted  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  in- 
volved James  the  Second  in  ruin, 
so  the  corrupt  and  unprincipled  of 
♦he  present  day,  under  the  same 
legal  pretence,  would  Involve  the 
country  and  sovereign  in  similar 
diffitrulties,  if  su£Fered  to  persist.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  inapenous 
duty  of  every  real  friend  to  the 
country  to  resist  their  mischievous 
designs,  by  recurring  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
by  using  every  legal  means  for  ob- 
taining a  full,  fair,  and  free  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  pailia- 
ment. 

10.  Resolved,  That  inseparably 
attached  to  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion, we  admire,  venerate,  and  will 
support  and  defend  our  king,  our 
lords,  and  our  commons,  in  their 
respective  and  collective  capacities, 
with  all  their  just  prerogatives, 
rights,  and  privileges ;  but  we  can 
never  consent  ^  to  grant  separately 
to  jting,  lords,  or  commons,  a  power 
contrary  to  and  above  the  laws  of 
the  land,  which  are  and  must  con- 
tinue bo  be  the  results  of  their  col- 
lective wisdom  and  authority. 

11.  Resolved,  That  notwith- 
standing the  rejection  of  our  late 
petition,  we  still  feel  it  our  duty  to 
give  to  the  house  of  commons  e\'ery 
opportunity  of  hearing  and  redress- 
ing tlie  grievances  of  the  people, 
aiKl  that  an  humble  address,  peti- 
tion, and  remonstrance,  be  present- 
ed to  that  honourable  house. 

1 2.  Resolved,  That  the  said  peti- 
tion be  fairly  Q*anscribed,  and  sign- 
ed by  the  lord  mavor,  the  alaer> 
men,  and  ten  liverymen,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  house  of  commons  bv 
H.  C.  Combe,  esq.  one  of  their  re- 
presentatives. 

!:>.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks 
«oi'  this  commou  hall  be  ^tv«a  to  the 

right 
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right  Hon.  lord  Erskine,  v-t  Samuel 
Romilly,  knt.  M.  P.  and  'Siimuel 
Whifbread,  esq.  M.  P.  for  their 
a^ble,  constitutional,  and  inilepen- 
dent  conduct  on  all  occasions,  p?ir- 
ticularly  for  the  stand  they  h-\ve 
lately  made  in  favour  of  the  domi- 
nion of  the  law  against  arbitrary 
discretion  aiid  undetined  privilege. 

14.  Resolved,  That  the  thunks 
of  this  Jiall  be  given  to  Harvey 
Christian  Combe,  esq.  alderman, 
and  one  of  the  representatives  of 
this  city  in  parliament,  for  his  sup- 
port in  the  house  of  commons  of 
the  right  of  the  livery  to  petition 
the  house,  and  for  his  general  con- 
duct in  the  house. 

15.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks 
of  this  hall  be  given  to  the  right 
•iiohourable  the  lord  mayor,  for  his 
readiness  in  calling  this.  hall,,  and 
ioT  bis  independent  and  honourable 
conduct  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  iiis  office. 

16.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks 
of  this  hall  be  given  to  Matthew 
Wood,  esq.  one  of  the  sheriffs  of 
this  city,  for  the  independent  man- 
lier in  \vhich  he  has  always  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office. 

WOODTHQRPE. 


A  common  council,  holden  in  the 
chamb^  of  the  Guildhall  of  ;he 
city  of  London,,  on  Wednesday, 
tlie  6th  day  of  Juiie^  1 810. 

Resolved,  That  an  humble  peti- 
tion be  presented  from  the  court  to 
the  honourable  the  house  of  com- 
mons, representing,  that,  in  ap- 
proaching that  honcurable  house  to 
lay  before  them  the  numerous  griev- 
ances under  which  we  labour,  we 
acknowledge  their  undoubted  right 
to  exercise  all  fair,  just,  and  consti- 
tutional privilep^efr  originally  in- 
-tended,  and  wisely  continued,  for 


-maintaining  the  dignity^  ihdepeixd- 
ence,  and  security,  of  their  delibe- 
rations and  proceedings. 

Xhat  while  we  feel, it  our  ;3uty  to 
support  and  uphold  that  honour- 
able houj)e,  at  idl  times  an  J  under 
all  circurft^tances,  in  the  possessioft 
of  these  privileges,  we  cannot  but 
lament,  that  the  late  exercise  *of 
their  power,  in  tlie  arrest  and  int* 
prisonment  of  two  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  should  have  produced  coTk- 
sequences  most  afflicting  and  de- 
plorable in  their  nature. 

That  without  entering  into  the 
merits  of  a  question  which  is  short- 
ly to  undergo  legal  decision,  we 
cannot  forbear  expressing  our  con- 
cern  and  sorrow, that  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  nation  was  anxiously 
looking  to  an  inquiry  of  the  mo^t 
important  kind,  the  people  should 
have  been  debarred  from  the  said 
inquiry  by  the  enforcement  of  onef 
of  their  standing  orders  ;  a  measure 
calculated  to  distract  the  public  at- 
tention from  the  gross  misconduct 
of  his  majesty's  mijiisters;  and  tend- 
ing to  screen  from  condign  punish- 
ment the  criminal  authors  oif  unex« 
ampled  disgraces  and  calamities. 

That  we  have  seen  with  astonish- 
ment and  mdignation,  the  person 
who  enforced  the  standing  order 
rewarded  ivith  a  lucrative  smecure, 
and  notwithstanding  the  decided 
and  degrading  rejection  of  the  ten- 
der made  by  him,  once  more  to  re- 
present his  constituents  in  parliai- 
ment,  afterwards  raised  to  one  of 
die    highest     offices     under     the 


crovv'n. 


That,  under  these  extraordinary 
and  almost  incredible  circumstances 
of  trust  im providently  bestowed* 
and  of  emolument  and  honour  la- 
vishly conferred,  alike  insulting  to 
the  nation  at  large,  and  destrtictive 
of  all  mutual  confidence,  we  have 
behel4>  with  regret  and  astonish- 
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menty  the  silence  awd  seemin;^  in- 
difference, both  of  the  hereditary 
counsellor^  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
lepresentatives  of  the  people. 

That  we  earnestly  entreat  the  at- 
tention of  that  honourable  house  to 
the  great  and  imminent  dangen  in 
which  ive  conceive  the  country  is 
snvolv'ed,  to  the  manifold  injuries 
and  abuses  we  consider  it  to  be  sus- 
taining ftom^hose  who  preside  over 
Its  councils,  and  to  the  means  we 
humbly  presume  to  think  are  best 
adapted  to  produce  a  better  and 
happier  state  of  things. 

That  during  a  warfare  of  unpa- 
ralleled mtti&ry,  expenditure,  and 
destruction,  we  have  submitted  to 
unprecedented  btirthens  and  priva- 
tions. 

That  these  burthen^  have  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  unequal 
taxation,  capricious  assessments, 
vexatious  surcharges,  and  arbitrary 
inquisitions  4nto  our  private  con- 
cerns. 

That  during  the  severe  pressure 
of  an  enormously  increased  and  in- 
creasing weight  of  taxation,  abuses 
fraudsjcorruptions, and  peculations, 
no  less  enormous,  have  been  found 
to  exijt. 

That  these  burthens  have  been 
•further  increased  by  a  profusion  of 
useless  places  and  pensions. 

That  by  such  shameful  frauds, 
waste»  and  profligacy,  our  burthens 
have  been  augmented,  our  suffer- 
ing^ aggravated,  and  our  feelings 
outraged. 

.  That,  al though  there  has  appear- 
ed no  deficiency  of  means  to  levy 
and  enforce  the  payment  of  taxes, 
-We  have  to  compUin  that  no  ade- 
.quate  means  have  yet  been  devised 
to  prevent  the  misapplication  of 
them,  nor  any  law  nor  tribunal 
found  sufficient  to  correct  abuse, 
or  bring  great  public  deliiKjuents  to 
Justice.  '        . 


That  tjiese  enormous  abuses  ait 
not  only  felt  as  intolerable  griev- 
ances, materially  impairing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people,  but  by  means  of 
the  most  monstrous  and  pernicious 
influence  they  create,  are  subver- 
sive of  the  vital  principles  of  the 
constitution. 

Tliat  their  natural  operation  Is  to 
'render  the  lej^islature  subservient 
to  the  executive  power,— a  junc- 
ture in  which  it  has  been  predicted 
by  the  ablest  politicians  that  the 
constitution  would  -ineviubly  pe- 
rish. 

Ihat  duly  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  our  external  dangers, 
we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that 
these  internal  abuses,  corruptions, 
and  violations  of  law,  as  they  arc 
the  more  insidious,  are  also  the 
more  fearful  and  alftrming.     - 

That  we  concur  in  a  dedaratioa 
recorded  upon  the  journals  of  the 
house  of  lords,  in  a  protest  signed 
by  the  late  dake  of  Portlandand 
thirty-ene  more  peers,  **  that  from 
the  history  of  this,  as  well  as  other 
countries,  times  of  necessity  have 
always  been  times  of  reform."  - 

That  we  cannot  but  express  our 
concurrence  with  another  part  ^f 
the  said  protest — *^  because,  how- 
ever  the  waste  of  public  money,  and 
the  profusion  of  useless  salaries, 
may  have  been  hitherto  overlooked 
in  days  of  wealth  and  prosp^ty, 
the  necessities  of  the  present  dmes 
can  no  longer  endure  the  same 
system  of  corrupiion  and  prodi' 
gality. 

That  without  recurring  to  those 
facts  and  circumstances,  ttoiversallf 
known  and  adraitted,  by  which  i^ 
appears  that  a  majority  of  mefflbew 
aref  returned  through  tb^  ififl««*^ 
of  government,  of  peers,  and  oditr 
individuals  speculating  in  the  lights 
and  liberties  of  their  ^eUow-sal^^ 

the  evils  already  stated  aflford  «#: 
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ctcnt  evi  Jence  of  the  pernicious  in-  tlWjng  thereat — a  motion  for  in- 

flueace  existiii)^,  and  the  want  of  a  qutry  into  the  same  was  rejected, 

real  and  efficient  representation.  upon  the  declared  ground  of  the 

That  it  is  equally  notorious,  that  •  frequency  of  such  practices, 

a  very  considerable  number  of  the  .    That  contrary  to  every  principle 

members  of  that  honourable  house  of  justice,  the  very  ground  of  ag- 

hoid  lucrative  places,  appointments,  gravation  was  thereby  made  an  ex- 

and  sinecures  under  the  crown  ;  al-  culpation  of  the  crime.     That  it  i$ 

most  invariably  supporti^ig  the  ex*  our  decided  conviction  that  nothing 

isting    administration,  or  evading  short  of  a  reform  in  the  representa- 

inquiry  for  the  correction  and  re-  tion  of  the  people  in  parliament  can 

form  of.abuses.  ^  correct  these  inveterate  abuses,  and 

That  the  influence  which  such  repair  the  breaches  in  the  constitu« 

appointments  must  create,    is  not  tion. 

confined  to  those  who  possess,  but        That  had  the  people  been  fairly 

extends  to  otliers  desirous  of  ob*  represented,  there  would  have  been 

taining    them,    and  who,  we  are  no  ruinous  wars  for  the  preservation 

well  assured,  seek  seats  in  that  ho.-  of  a  German  electorate— *no  subsi« 

nourable  house,  at  considerable  ex-  dies  levied  upon  the  labour  and  in«> 

pense,  for  that  purpose  only.  dustry  of  the  nation,  to  be  squant 

That,  however  notorious   these  dered  in  fruitless  continental  attach* 

facts  have  been,  never  before  has  ments — no  army  of  foreign  merce* 

corruption,  in  the  return  of  mem-  naries  in  the  very  heart  of  the  land~ 

bcrs,  and   the  sale  of  seats,  been  no  wretchedly  contrived  campaigns 

publicly  avowed  in  that  honourable  for  die  relief  and  emancipation  of 

house  by  members  of  the  govern-  the   great  and   gallant  people  of 

ment  and  others.  Spain,  rendered  still  more  painful 

That  it  has  appeared  that  lord  by  the  extraordinary  valour  of  Bri« 

Castlereagh,amemberof  the  house  tish  soldiers,  and  die  miserable  po^ 

of  commons,  and  a  minister  of  the  licy  of  British  statesmen— no  pi*odi« 

crown,  was  guilty  of  a  high  breach  ^al  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  in 

of  .the  connicucion,  by  irafHcking  the  preposterous  and   ill-faced  ez- 

for  a  seat  in  parliament  ia  exchange  pedition    to    Walcheren   and    the 

for  a    writcrship  ;    and  diat,    al-  Scheldt — no  escape  ^f  public  pecu- 

though  he  himself  admitted  the  lators  and    robbers   from  ^merited 

fact,  no  punishment^  nor  even  cen-  punishment — ho  men  advanced  to 

isure,  was  inflicted  up.m  him,  but  high  places  of  honour  and  emola- 

xhat  on  the  contrary  he  was,  in  de-  ment  who  had  been  deemed  un-> 

fiance  of  all  decency,  and  in  con-  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  their 

(empt  of  public  opinion,  suffered  to  constituents — no  tax  uponfncome* 

retain  his  ofHcial  bttuation.  in  which  the  means  of  acquiring  the' 

That  while  the  said  lord  Castle-  nature  and  variaiion  of  property  are 

f»tgh,  and  the  right  hon^  Spencer  levelled^  confounded,  and  swaUow- 

^r^eval,  another  member  of  idiat  ed  Up. 
honourable  house,  and  also  a  mini*        We  therefore  ^ray  that  bonour- 

«ier  of  the  crown,   were  charged  able  house  to  take  all  these  matters 

vr^th  another  high  breach  of  the  into  their  serious  consideration,  and. 

constitution — the  first  in  the  dispo-  to  devise  such  means  as  by  the  de- 

#al  of  a  seatt  aod  the  second  ia  ^n-  s(ruction  of  corrupt^  depopulated, 

(L  3)  and 
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and  nominal  boroughs,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  franchise,  the 
exclusion  of  placemen  and  pen- 
-sioners,  and  the  abridged  duration 
of  parliaments,  vAW  secure  to  the 
jpeople  their  full  share  of  the  rights, 
liberties^  and  blessings,  which  the 
^constitution  undeniably  meant  they 
should  enjoy, 

"WOODTHORPE. 


AMBRICA. 

An  act  concerning  the  commercin^l 
intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  their  dependencies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

-  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  Unit- 
pd  States  of  America,  in  congress 
assembled,  That  from  and  after  the 
'  passing  of  this  act,  no  Briu'sh  or 
rrench  armed  vessel  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  harbours  or  wa- 
ters under  th^j  jurisdiction  of  the 
United.  States;  but  every  British 
and  French  armed  vessel  is  hereby 
interdicted,  except  when  they  shall 
be  forced  in  by  distress,  by  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea,  or  when  charged 
yv'ixh  dispatches,  or  business  from 
>heir  government,  or  coining  as  a 

!)ublic  packet  for  the  conveyance  of 
etters;  in  which  cases,  as  well  as  in 
all  others  when  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter,  the  commanding 
pfiicer  shall  immediately  report  his 
ressel  to  the  collector  of  the  district, 
stating  the  object  or  causes  of  his 
entering  the  harbours  or  waters  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  take 
such  position  therein  as  shall  be  as* 
signed  him  by  such  collector,   and 

''shall  copforpi  himself,  his  vessel  find 
prtWf  to  siich  regulations  respecting 

..health,  repairs,  supplies,  slay,  intcr- 
jcoursie}  and  departure^  as  sfcall  be 


w 

signified  to  him  by  the  said  cellec- 
tor,  under  tbe^iuthortty  and  direc- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  conforming  thereto 
slfall  be  required  to  depart  from  the 
United  States. 

Sect.  2.  And. be  it  further  enacted, 
that  all  pacific  intercours"  with  any 
interdicted  foreign  armed  vessels,the 
ofHcets  or  crew  thereof j  is  hereby 
forbidden;  and  if  any  person  shall 
afford  any  aid  to  such  armed  vessel, 
,  either  in  re  pairing  her  or  in  furnishing 
her,her  officers  or  crew,with  supplies 
of  any  kind  or  in  any  mannrr  what- 
soever, or  if  any  pilot  shall  assist 
in  navigating  the  said  armed  vessel 
contrary  to  this  prohibition,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  her  bcf 
yond.the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  the  person-  or 
persons  so  offending  shall  be  liable  ' 
to  be  bound  to  their  good  behaviour, 
and  shall  moreover  forfeit  and  pay 
ti)e  stlm  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  recovered  ppon  incjictment  or 
information  in  any  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  ;  one  moiety  thereof 
to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  odier  moiety  to  the  person 
who  shall  give  irrformation  and  prot 
secute  the  same  to  effect;  provided 
tliat,  if  the  prosecution  shall  be  by 
a  public  ofHccr,  the  whole  forfeiture 
shall  accrue  to  the  treasury  of  die 
United  States. 

Sect.  3.  ^ndbe  it  further  enacted, 
that  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
which  may  have  been  incurred  un- 
der the  act  entitled  **An  act  to 
interdict  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  andGreat 
Britain  and  France  and  their  de- 
pendencies, and  for  other  purposes/' 
last  mentioned,  and  also  all  the  pe- 
nalties knd  forfeitures  which  may 
have  been  incurred  under  the  act 
laying  an  embargo  on  all-  ships  and 
vessels  h\  ihe  pores  and  harboOrs  of 
•"    *    "  the 
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tlic  United  States,  or  under  any 
of  the  several  acts  supplementHry 
tliereto»*or  to  enforce  the  same,  or 
under  the  acts  to  interdict  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the 
United  States'  and  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  their  dependencies, 
and  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  re- 
covered and  distributed,  and  may- 
be remittetJ  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  said  acts  respectively,  and  in* 
like  manner  as  if  the  said  acts  had 
continued  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enact- 
ed, that  in  tase  either  Great  Britain 
or  France  shall,  before  the  T3d  day 
of  March  next,  so  revoke  or' modify 
her  edicts  as  that  they  shall  cease  to 
violate  the  neutial  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  which  fact  the  pre- 
s>id^t  of  the  United  States  shall 
declare  by  proclamation,  and  if  the 
other  nation  shall  not  within  three 
months  thereafter  so  revoke  or  mo- 
dify lier  edicts  in  like  manner; 
then  the.tliird,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
scvehtli,  eighth,  nintii,  tenth,  and 
eighteenth  seditions  of  the  act  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  interdict  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  Gre:\t  Britain 
;ind  France  and  their  dcpeiKiencies, 
jind  for  otlier  purposes,"  shall  from 
and  after  the  expiration  of  three 
montlis  from  the  date  pf  the  pro- 
clamation  aforesitid,  be  revived  and 
have  full  force^and  eft'ect,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  dominions,  colonies 
aud  dependencies,  and  to  the  artieie 
the  growtii,  produce  or  manufac* 
ture  of  tlie  dominioils,  colonies  and 
dependencies  oi  the  nation  chQs  re- 
fusing or  neglecting  to  revoke  or 
modil^y  her  edicts  in  the  manner 
aforesaid.  And  the  restriction  im-  . 
posed  by  this  act  shall,  from  the 
date  ot  such , proclamation,  cease 
and  be  discontinued  in  relation  to  ' 
ikc  hatioa  revoking  or  modifying 


her  decrees  in  tiie  -  manner    afore- 
said. 

«  J.  B.  Varnum, 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. 
'  John  Gaillard, 

President  of  the  senate  (pro 
tempore). 
Mty  I,  1810.  Approved, 

Jambs  KfADisoN. 


COMMfiRCF. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
"  Genejal  Instructions"  recently 
published  in  Holland,  prohibiting 
the  commercial  intercourse  with 
this  country: 

General  irtsiructicns, — It  being  the  ^ 
intention  of  the  emperor  to  prevent, 
by  every  possible  means,  the  intro- 
duction into  Holland  of  English 
merchandize  and  colonial  produce^ 
the  generals  in  command  are  to 
esiablisl),  at  all  points  of  the  coast,  a 
system  of  the  most  active  vigilance. 
They  can  easily  inform  themselves 
who  those  of  the  inhabitants  are, 
that  are  reputed  smugglers. 

Every  person  guilty  of  introdu- 
cing Britisli  merchandize  and .  pro- 
hibited goods,  or  of  holding  any 
communication,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, with  the  English,  sh:ill  be  im- 
mediately arretted  and  tried  by 
a  commis^Jon  to  be  appointed  for 
this  purpose. 

All  the  custom-house  officers,  be- 
longing to  a  district  under  the  com« 
roand  of  a  general  or  superior  of- 
ficer, shall  dispose  ef  them  in'^snich 
manner  as  he  shall  think  most  eligi-  . 
ble,  from  the  information  he  shall 
obtain  as  to  local  circumstances,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  short,  the  general  oBicers  com- 
manding apy  district,  shall  concert 
mrasur<}s  with  the  commanders  of 
(L  4.)  '     the 
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the  Dutch  troops  stationed  in  the 
dirtricijfor  occupying  with  a  second 
line  of  troops  the  most  important 
points  suspected  to  be  used  as  enire- 
p6ts  for  illicit  trade. 

The  goods  seized  shall  be  ware- 
housed, and  a  proch  verbal  shall 
be  made,  and  the  property  divided 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
custom-house. 

It  may  frequently  occur,  that 
vessels  may  airive  without  being 
boarded  asfar  as  Roterdam,  Ley  den, 
Dort,  and  o^her  parts  distant  from 
the  coast.  The  ci  s  om -house  offi- 
cers stationed  in  thoje  ports  shall 
attend  the  unloading  of  such  vessels, 
and  ascertain  if  there  be  en  board 
colonial  English  goods,  or  articles 
of  the  commerce  of  that  country. 

When^a  vessel  arrives  on  the 
coast,  or  at  the  mouth  of  any  river, 
destined  for  any  port  in  the  interior, 
officers  should  be  put  on  board  and 
a  guard  to  accompany  the  vessel  lo 
her  destination,  who  wjll  prevent 
the  landing  of  any  part  of  the  goods 
•which  the  parties  might  be  desirous 
to  save  from  examination. 

C^neralhead  quarterss  at  Utredrt, 
May  1 3th,  1810. 
(Signed)     Marshal  the  dnke  of 

RjiGGlO. 


THE  EPJSTLE  tROM  THE  YEARLY 
MEETING  or  FRIERDS,  FAMILIAR- 
LY   DENOMINATED -QUAKERS, 

t 

Held  in  London,  by  adjournment, 
from  the  23d  of  the  ni:h  njonth 
to  thfe  1st  of  the  sixth  month, 
1.810,  inclusive,  and  addressed  to 
the  quarterly  and  motithjy  meet- 
ings of  friends,  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

■  This  epistle  begins  as  usual  with 
the  words   •*  Dear  friends ;!'    and 


recommends  the  practice  of  true 
religion,  with  thnt  humility  and 
n^eekness  which  are  the  chrja'cteris- 
tics  of  their  body,  and  to  keep  ia 
view  the  t%vo  great  commandments 
of  perpetual  obligation — the  love 
of  God,  and  tlie  love  of  our  neigh« 
hour.  The  ej)istle  notices  ^rr^ 
fallings  off  cf  brethren,  but  does 
not  enumerate  ih^m.  Qn  the  otbrr 
hand,  it -states  that  very  maT\y  of 
their  beloved  young  friends  of  both 
sexes  seem  sensible  that  th^  J-ord's 
preparing  hand  is  upon  them.'— 
That  part  of  tlie  epistle  whiph  ad- 
verts cliicfly  to  temporal  affairs  w^ 
have  given  at  full ;  and  in  doing 
which  we  have  caused  the  well- 
timed  and  appropriate  observations 
contained  therein,  on  the  expensive 
mangier  of  livijig,  £;c.  to  be  printed 
wiih  an  inveited  comma. 

"*The  amount  of  the  sufferingi 
reported  this  year  on  account  of 
titlies,  priests'  demands,  and  those 
called  church-rates,  and  for  mili- 
tary demands,  is  upwards  of  1 2,07Si 
In  our  last  year's  epistle  we  advert- 
ed -to  the  imprisonm'jnt  of  a  few 
yoiing  men,  under  the  militia  laws ; 
and  expressed  .  our  apprehensions 
th.it  more  cases  of  that  kind  would 
foll«>w.  Our  belief  of  the  attach- 
ment of  many  of  our  youth  to  their 
peaceable  testimony,  induced  this 
apprehension  ;  and  it  has  beenwri- 
fied  by  the  confinement  of  several 
more  on  account  of  tUe^local  mUi- 
tli4,  ard  of  one  for  the  common  mi- 
litia. Though  these  temporary  sa- 
crifices of  liberty  demor.strate  a  dis- 
position which  endears  them  to  our 
hearts^  nevertheless,  we  cannot 
forget  that  they  are  yet  but  in  the 
beginning  of  their  course  of  de- 
votedness ;  and,  as  is  the '  case  in 
various  ways  with  many  others  of 
our  precious  youth,  are  now  only 

*•  girding    on    the  bsirn^ss^'.     Ui 

dear 
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dear  youth,  you  are  allowed  to  re-    fitted- for  religious  service,  yea  ofteik 
ceive  a  peaceful  reward  for  your    for    religious    thought,    aad     for 
early  submission  to  duty,  gratitude    breathing  daily  after  the  sph-icual 
prompts  you  still  to  keep  your  eye    riches,  whicK  are  to  be  enjoyed  in 
to  your  holy  Guide  for'  further  ma*    close  communion  with  God,    And 
nifestations  of  his  will,  and  for  fur-    let  us  beseech  you  to  consider  how 
ther  proofs  of  his  protecting  care,    distant  from  the  state  which  endea- 
And  know  assuredly,  that  if  your    vours  to  stand  resigned  to  give  up 
days  are^rolonged  to  a  period  at    all,  if  required,  is  that  state  which  ' 
present  remote,  and  you  are  pre-    indulges  itself  in  ease  to  the  full 
served   in  the  fear  of 'the  Lord,    extent  ofits  power,  cr  is  endeavour- 
these,  and  all  your  morning  acts     ing,  by  multiplied   adventures   in 
of  hufnbl«*  attachment  to  his  cause,    trade,  to  acquire  that  power  which 
will  be  sweet  in  your  remembrance,     it  covets  for  the  purpose  of  worldly 
We  have  received  at  this  time  cpis-    enjoyment.     We  believe,  however, 
ties  from  alj  the  North  American     and  we  are  glad  in  believing,  thit 
yearly  meetings ;  in  which,  besides    there   are  numbers  who  act  upon 
the  general  vigilance  over  the  wel-.    sounder  principles  than  tliese;  who 
fare  of  the  ^ccicty,  we  find  a  con-    knowing,  as  saith  the  apostle,  .that 
tinuance  of  attenticin  to  tlie  same    *  the  fasliion  of  this  world  passedi 
objects  of  more  general  concern,    away,'   are  really  desirous  of  using 
which   we    meiitii)ned    last    year;    *  this   world    as    not  abusing   it.* 
pamely,  the  state  of  the  blnck  peo-    These  we  would  encourage  to  hold 
pie  still  held  as  slaves,   and   the    on  in  the  way  cast  tip  berore  them, 
jneasures  employed  for  civilizing    trusting  in  the  Lord,  who  hath  de- 
the   Indian  natives.     The  epistle    clared,  that  all   things   necessary 
from  Ireland  has  been  -particularly    will  be  given  to  those  who  seek  firi; 
grateful  \o  us,  and  we  have  not    his  kingdom.     Thus  trusting,  and 
failed   to    testify   our    unity    with    endeavouring  to  apply  to  hira  in 
friends  in  that   nation    by   a  few     secret  supplication,  in  the  difficul- 
a£Fectionate  words  of  reply.     Liv-    ties  that  must  in  a  state  of  proba- 
ing  as  we  do  under  the  same  go-    tio^be  the  lot  of  all,  we- may  hum-  ■ 
"vernment,  and,  above  all,  profess-    bly  hope  that,  in  our  several  pro- 
ing  tli^ same  holy  and  uniting  prin-    portioivs,.  we  shall    *grow  in>the 
ciple,  we  are  inclined  at  this  time    truthMndividually ;  andtliat,  com- 
to  commend  our  friends  of  the  sis-    ing  up  in  our  allotments  in  the 
ter  nation  to  the  continued  cordial    church  militant,  our  various  meet- 
remembrance  of  their  brethren  on    ings  will  also,  whether  more  or  less 
this  side  the  channel.—*  Now,  dear    as  to  number,  experience  s^mong 
.*  friends, we  could  mention  one  sub-    them  a  *  growth  in  the  truth/  '* 
'  jcct  which  at  this  time  has  been        The  epistle  concludes  with  a  fur- 

*  under  our  notice— a  caution  to  all,    ther  exhortation  to  piety  and  meek- 

•  to  use  moderation  in  their  manner    ness  in  both  young  and  old;  to 

•  of  living  ;  and  in  this  way  to  seek    check  its  dreadful  opposite,  pride ; 

♦  relief  from  the  increasing  expense    to  self-examination,  &c. 

^  of  the  times  in  which  we  hve,rather  signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the 

<  than  by  engagmgm  moreextensive  meeting  by 

♦  and  often  hazardous  schemes  in  t         ttt                     '    ~ 
^  trade.'     By  these  latter  means  the  •»<>""  Wilkimsom, 
mind  becomes  encunibertd,and  ua-  Clerk  of  the  aeetini;  tins  yeart 
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LOREj  grit's  motion  ON  THE  that  thcv    have  blindly  involved 

STATE  OF  iHE  NATION.  thcmselvcs  in schemes  of  contincn* 

*•  That  an  address  be  presented  tal  operations,  when    tliey  could 

to  his  majesty,  earnestly  to  entreat  look  to  no  power  cnpabie  of  afford- 

his  majesty's  attention  to  the  ad»  ing    them   an   adequate  support ; 

▼ice  which,  impressed  with  a  deep  and  rashly  engac^pd  in  expeditions 
sense  of  the  increasing  danijcrs  of    so  defective  in  their  plan,  so  imix)- 

the  country,  his  majesty's  taiiliful  iiiic  in  t.-eir  objects,  and  so  ill  com- 

wbjccts  the  lords  spiritual  and  tern-  bined  as  to  the  time  at  which  tliejr 

jor;il,in  parliament  asserobled^have  were  undertaken^  tliat  they  could 

iek   it  to    be^  their   indispensaWe  terminate  only  in  an  unprofirabh 

duty  humbly  to  submit  to  his  ma-  waste  of  tlie  resources  and  thcbiood 

jcsty's  royal  consideration.  of  his  majest}''s  faithful  subjects. 

**  To  state  to  his  majesty,  that  '*'  That  whilst  the  war  has  been 

we  cannot  doubt  his  majesty's  rea*  thus  unfortunately  conducted,  Jind 

drne&s  to  embrace  the  first  opportu-  our  future  means  of  defence  therc- 

nity  of  concluding  a  peace  on  just  by  materially  impaired,  the  con- 

and    reasonable    terms ;  but   that  duct  of  his  majesty's  govemnicnt, 

looking  to  the  nature  of  the  content  with  respect  to  neuti  ai  powers,  hns 

in  which  we  are  engaged,  to  tlie  retarded  any  amicable  arrangement 

power  of  France,  now  unhappily  with  those  whom  it  was  most  on: 

established  over  the  greater  part  off  inierest  to  conciliate  and  unite  with 

Europe,  and  to  the  spirit  and  cha-  us  in  opposition  to  the  measures  oi 

ractcr  of  the  goveniment  of  that  France. 

country,  we  are  convinced  that  this  '*  That  for  the  professed  purpose 
event,  so  anxiously  desired  by  his  of  counteracting  tliose  measures  a 
majesty's  loyal  people,  will  be  best  system  has    been   adopted,  under 
promoted  by  proving  to  the  world,  which  no  independent  power  could 
that  while  his  majesty  is  actuated  be  expected  to  acquiesce,  and  n^^ 
by   the  most  just    and   moderate  and  visionary  project*)  in  legislation 
views,  we  possess  the  means  of  per-  have  been  resorted  to,  whidi  have 
mancntly   supporting    the   honour  brought  .dmost  every    branch  of 
and  independence  of  our  country  our  trade  to  depend  on  the  pertnis- 
.   ^.gainst  every  species  of  attack  by  sion,  and  to  be  exercised  under  the 
which  the  en€my  may  hoj>e  to  as-  control,  of  tlic  executive  govern- 
sail  them.  ment ;  whilst  a   considerable  por» 
"  That  for  tliis  purpose  it  is  In-  lion  of  that  trade   liaj»  been  trans- 
dispcnsably  necessary  that  his  ma-  ferr^J    to    a    ibreign    navigation, 
jcsty's  government  should  hence-  thereby    imorovidenily    supplying 
forth  adopt  a  wise  /Uid  systematic  the  enemy  with  a  new  resouice  fur 
policy,  regulated  not  only  by  a  just  the  improvement  of  his  navy.  . 
estimate  of  our  present  difficulties,  "  That  in  what  more  immediate- 
hut  by  a  prudent  foresight  of  the  ly  concerns  our  domestic  policy, 
probable  exigencies  of  a  protracted  we  have  equally  to  corpplain  of  the 
warfare — that  we  have  deeply  to  total  want  of  wisdom  and  of  fore- 
lament  that  the  conduct  of  his  rra-  sight  in  the  counsels  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  has   been,  in  this  jesty. 

respect,    directly    the    reverse    of  ••  That  instead  of  any  "well  con- 

what  the  interests  and  the  safety  of  sidered  and  permanent  system  of 

,  }iis  majesty's  dominions  rec^uired;  finance  adapted  to  tb^  exigencies 
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of  a  protracted  warfare,  the  expen<- 
sive  and  improvident  operations  of 
the  last  three  "years  have  been  sup-' 
plied  by  temporary  and  impolitic 
expedients. 

"  That  our  paper  circulation^ 
from  which. the  restriction  imposed 
on  the  bank  had  removed  the  only 
adequate  and  effectual  limitation, 
has  been  extended  to  a  degree  high- 
ly dangerous  to  the  pecuniary  in- 
terest of  the  country;  that  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  by  wise  and 
equitable  arrangements  to  allay  the 
discontent  arising  from  religious 
differences  amongst  his  majesty's 
faithful  subjects,  more  particularly 
in  IrcLmd  ;  and  that  under  the  un- 
exampled pressure  of  a  t:n:ition  ne- 
cessarily burthensome  in  its  amount, 
and  severe  in  its  collection,  no  mea- 
sure has  been  taken  to  remove  the 
causes  of  just  complaint,  either  by 
introducing  arieifcctiveccconomy  in 
the  great  branches  cf  the  public  ser- 
vice. Or  by  die  due  consideration  of 
such  timely  reforms  as  may,  in  any 
instancf^,  be  found  in  justice  for  re- . 
storing  to  our  government  that 
practical  excellence  v.-hich  the  gra- 
dual corruptions  of  time  may  have 
obscured  or  diminished.. 

**  That  we  should  ill  discharge 
our  duty  to  his  majesty  and  to  tlie 
public,  if  we  were  to  disguise  from 
him  our  well-founded  apprehen- 
sions, that  owing  to  these  and  other 
causes,  discontent  and  distrust  are 
beginning  to  difl'use  themselves 
aitidngst  his  majesty's  ^  faithful 
people. 

"  That  we  entreat,  his  majesty 
not  to  listen  to  those  who  would 
persuade  him  that  such  discontent 
And  distrust,  in  whatever  degree 
they  may  exist,  are  solely,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  evil  arts  of  irltn. 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try, and  seeking  to  excite  the  peo- 
ple to  an  ipva6i<»i  of  those  institu- 


tions  on  which  their  freedom  and 
happiness  essentially  depend.  That 
we  aie  firmly  convinced  suCh  de* 
signs  have  as  yet  fpund  no  fcivour 
in  the  hearts  of  his  majesty's  loyal 
subjects,  and  that  nothing  can  af* 
ford  to  those  wlt6  entertain  them 
any  hope  of  success,  but  that  irapo<« 
litic  and  offensive  inattention  to  the 
real  sufferings  and  just  complaints 
of  the  people,  that  determined  re* 
sistance  of  every  proposed  cbrrec*  ' 
tion  of  abuses,  which  in  our  times 
we  have  seen  produce  such  fatal 
effects  in  other  countries, 

"  That  we  huml>ly  pray  that  his 
majesty  will  be  pleased  to  Lake  this 
our  dutiful  representation  into  his 
immediate  and  most  serious  consi* 
deration ;  that  he  will  see  the  neoes^ 
sity  of  adopting  isuch  measures  as 
may  deprive  the  enemy'  of  all 
hopesfof  success  from  a  failure  of 
our  natioviul  resources;  -that  he 
will  therefore  actively  concur  with 
his  parliament  in  giving  effect  to  an 
Qcconomical  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in 
providing  for  a  recurrence  to  the 
true  principles  of  a  free  commerce 
and  circulation  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  in  endeavouring  by  a  wise 
aud  liberal  policy  to  unite  in  the 
bonds  of  a  common  interest  all 
classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
of  whatever  religious  pci'suasion; 
and  lastly,  that  he  will  be  gracious- 
ly pleased  to  countenance  the  tem# 
perate 'Consideration  and  deliberate 
adoption  df  such  timely  reforma- 
tions, both  oeconomical  and  politi- 
cal, as  may  satisfy  his  loyal  pcoplo, 
that  the  sacrifices  required  of  them 
are  strictly  limited  and  faithfully 
applied  to  tlie  real  interests  and 
stifety  of  the  public;  and  diat  both 
for  preventing  the  growth  of  any 
dangerous  abuses,  and  for  controll- 
ing the  misconduct  of  his  majesty'4 
advisers,  they  continue  effectiYsly 

to 
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to  possess  those    securities    which 
have  been  die  boast  of  the  British 

fovernmeni,  »ind  are  essentially  in- 
erent  m  every  free  constitution. 

"That  we  entreat  his  majesty  to 
be  assured,  that  in  recommending 
these  measures  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness which  a  conviction  that  they 
are  indispen!»able  for  the  s^jivation 
of  tlie  country  mspires\  we  never 
can  lose  sigLt  of  our  obligation  to 
support  the  ju^t  prerogatives  and 
useful  splendour  of  the  crown,  the 
▼cnerable  establishments  of  our 
holy  religioil,  and  the  ancient  and 
essential  rights  and  privileges  of  par- 
liament. I,       , 

"  In  our  firm  resolution  to  main- 
tain  these,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  with  all  our  authority  and 
power,  we  are  well  assured  that  we 
shall  not  fail  to  receive  the  active 
concurrence  and  support  of  all 
ranks  of  his  majesty's  faithful  peo^ 
plcy  convinced  as  they  must  be, 
that  it  is  no  less  their  interest  than 
their  duty  faithfully  to  adhere  to 
those  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government,  which,  assigning  to  its 
various  institutions,  rights  peculiar 
to  each  and  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  all,  secure,  by  their 
happy  combination  and  harmony, 
■to  the  executive  power  suificient 
Sjtrength ;  to  the  legislature  its  ne- 
cessary independence;  and  to  the 
whole  community  the  blessings  of 
ft  well  regulated  freedom.** 


TaOTlST  AGAIirST  THE  EAST-INDIA 
company's' LOAN  BILL. 

Dissentient, 

Because  to  us  it  appears,  that 
before  passing  this  bill  into  a  law, 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  en  the 
legality  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany's declaring  a  dividend  in  the 
present  state  of  their  affairs  is  high- 


ly desirable.  For  whiht  we  know, 
Trom  the  accounts  on  the  table  of 
ilie  house,  that  they  have  continued 
to  divide  annually  ten  and  9.  half 
per  cent,  on  their  ifapital  stock,  we 
are  convinced  that  tlie  house  of 
commons  would  not  have  abandon- 
ed the  wise  and  prudent  system- 
they  had  formerly  pursued,  when 
in  chapter  64?  of  the  l^th.of  Geiuge 
the  Third,  tliey  limited  the  dividend 
on  the  company's  -stoclt  to  six  per 
cent,  till  the  sum  of  fourteen  Imn- 
dred  thousand  pounds,  advanced  to 
relieve  tliem  from  difficulties  simi- 
lar to  those  tMey  now  experience, 
was  repaid,  had  they  not  thought  it 
unnecessary,  seeing  that,  in  their 
opinion,  tlie  East  India  company 
are,  in  the  present  situation  of  their 
affairs,  by  law  precluded  from  as* 
signing  to  the  proprietors  any  divi* 
dend  in  their  capital  stock. 

Secondly,  Because  the  doubt  t|iat 
must  naturally  arise  on  the  ri^ht  of 
the  company  to  declare  a  dividend, 
froih  the  difference  of  opinion  tlius 
disclosed  to  us  by  the  conduct  of 
the  East  India  company,  and  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  sent  up  by 
the  commons,  are  greatly  inci^ased 
by  the  following  considerations  ^ 

.  First,  "The  accounts  of  stock  per 
computation  on  the  table  of  this 
house — ist  of  March,  1806;  Isi 
March,  1807  ;  1st  March,  1808  ; 
and  Ist  March,  1809;  far  from 
Sjhowing  any  proSt,  after  the  psiy- 
ment  of  bills  of  exchange  accepted, 
and  of  debts,  interest,  and  other 
out-goings,  exhibit  in  that  short 
space  of  time  a  loss  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  twelve  miilicn« 
five  hundred  and  seventy-one  thou- 
sand and  twenty-two  pounds;  whilst 
bv.the  II  1th  clause  of  the  ^*Sd  of 
(Ibbrge  III.  chap.  52,  the  compalSy 
have  only  a  right  to  declare  a  divi* 
•dend  **  out  of  their  profits  intSreat 
Britain,  after  prpviding  foe  pay* 
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merit  of  bills  of  exchange  atready 
accepted  by  the  company,  as  the 
same  shall  become  due,  and  for  the 
current  payment  of  other  debts,  in- 
terest, and  other  out-goings,  charges, 
and  expenses." 

Secondly,  Both  the  East  India 
company  and  the  legislature  seem 
to  have  formerly  given  a  moit  de- 
cided opinion  on  tliis  subject ;  for 
when;  by  the  65th  chapter  of  the 
Ulst  of  George  III.  tlie  company 
were,  as  at  present,  jft-ccluded  from 
dividing  the  sum  tlien  permitted  by 
law,  of  eight  per  cent,  on  their  ca- 
pital stocV,  till  they  had  provided 
for  the  current  payment  of  interest, 
out-goings,  and  other  expenses ; 
iJiey,  in  the  year  after  passing  of 
that  act,  petitioned  to  be  empower- 
ed by  law  to  divide  the  said  sum  of 
eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  notwith- 
standing that  their  net  profits  fell 
short  of  what  was  necessary  to  dis- 
charge such  a  dividend  by  twenty- 
two  thousand  and  twenty-three 
pounds^  and  parliament  actually 
j^ave  such  powers  in  chapter  .51  of 
tjie  2'M  Geo'-ge  III. 

Th'Jly,  Becau<»e,  under  thene 
circumstances,  whatever  may  be 
tJie  opinion  of  t!)e  judges  concern- 
ing the  ri^c  of  the  company  to  de- 
clare a  dividend,  it  seems  to  us  im- 
periously Hecess.iry,  for  tlie  public 
Interes:,  that  the  house  should  be  in 
possession  of  it.  For  if  the  judges 
should  pronounce  it  to  be  illegal  for. 
the  company  to  declare  any  divi- 
dend in  the  present  situation  of 
their  affairs,  the  authority  of  such 
M\  opinion  would  prevent,  a  large 
portion  of  the  sum  about  to  be  lent 
from  being  illegally  transferred  into 
the  pockets  of  the  proprietors  of  In- 
dia stock ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
die  judges  should  declare  that  sueh 
a  dividend  ifc'as  legalf  it  would  ^cer- 
tainly suggest  to  tae  bouse  the  pro- 
priety of  following  the  wise  example 


the  legislature  has  heretofore  given». 
by  introducing  a  clause' in tp  the  bill 
now  before  them,  for  diminishing 
the  di'vide;id  to  be  made  to  the  pro- 
prietors, till  such  time  as  the  money 
advanced  sliould  be  repaid  to  the 
public. 

(Signed)      Lauderdale. 


HIS  majesty's  speech. 

"  My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

"  His  majesty  has  commanded 
lis  ro  acquaint  you,  that,  as  the 
piibwc  business  is  now  concluded, 
he  thinks  it  proper  to  put  an  end  to 
the  present  session  of  parliament. 

"  We  are  commanded  bv  his  ma- 
jesty to  express  the  satisfviction  he 
derived  from  the  reduction  of  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe  by  his  majes- 
ty's arms;  an  event  which  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  wars 
of  Great  Britain,  has  wrested  from 
France  all  her  possessions  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world  ;  and  which, 
to:jether  with  the  subsequent  cap- 
ture of  the  only  colonies  in  the 
West-Indies  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dutch,  has  de- 
prived his  majesty's  enemies  of  eve- 
ry port  ituthose  seas  from  which  the 
interests  of  his  majesty,  or  the  com* 
mcrce  of  his  subjects,  can  \)Q  mo- 
lested. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  hous^  of 
commons, 

<<  His  majesty  has  comtkianded 
us  to  thank  you  for  the  liberal  and 
ample  supplies  which  yoa  have 
granted  for  the  services  of  the  pre- 
sent year. 

**  His  majesty  deeply  regrets  the 
necessary  extent  of  the  demands' 
which  those  services  have  created ; 
hut  we  are  commanded  to  express^ 
to  you  the  consolation  which  he  has; 
derived  from  observing  that  the  re* 

.  soorces 
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sources  oP  th^  country,  manifesting  nions,  require  his  most  strenuous 

themselves  by  every  mark   of  pro-  and  persevering  assistance  to  the 

sperity,  by  a  revenue  increasing  in  glonons  efforts  of  those  loyal  na- 

almost  all  its  branches,  and  by  a  tions. 

commerce  extending  itself  in  new  "  His  majesty  has  commanded 

ch':innels,  and  with  an  increased  vi-  us  to  recommend  to  you,  upon  your 

four  in  proportion  as  the  enemy  return  to  your  respective  coimiies, 

as  in  vain  attempted  to  destroy  it,  to  use  your  best  exertions  to  promote 

have  enabled  you  to  provide  for  the  that  spirit  of  order  and  obedience 

icxpenses  of  the  year  without  im-  to  tlie  laws,  and  that  general  con. 

posing  the  burden  of  any  new  tax-  cord  amongst  all  classes  of  his  ma- 

ation  on  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  jesty's   subjects,    which  can  alone 

while  the  taxes  which  have  been  give  full  effect  to  his  majesty's  pa- 

$eces$arily  resorted   to  for  Ireland,  tenial  care  for  the  welfare  and  hap- 

bave  been  imposed  upon  articles  piness  of   his    people.      His  ma- 

yrhich  will  not  interfere  wjth   the  jesty  has  the  fullest  reliance  upon 

iprowing  prosperity  of  that  country,  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  whose 

you  have  found  it  consistent  with  a  loyalty  and  attachment  have  hi- 

dwe  regard  to  its  finances  to  dimi-  therto  supported  him  through  that 

vish  some  of  those  burdens,  and  re-  long  and  eventful   period  during 

)ax  some  of  those  regulations  of  re-  which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Provi- 

yenue>  which  had  been  felt  tlie  most  dence  to  commit  tlie  interests  of 

inconvenient  in  that  part  of  the  these  dominions  to  his  charge.    His 

united  kingdom.  majesty  feels  that  the  preservation 

♦*  His  majesty  further  commands  of  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity, 

1^  to  return  you  his  thanks  for  the  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 

provision  which   you  have  enabled  and  obedience  to  its  authority,  is 

.  him  to  m^ke  for  the  establishment  amongst  the  most  important  duties 

of  his  serene  highness  the  duke  of  he  owes  to  his  people. 

Brunswick.              •  «  His  majesty  command^  us  to 

?♦  My  lords,  and  gentlemen,  assure  you,  thafhe  will  nr.t  be  want- 

.    **  His  majesty  has  directed  us  to  ing  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty ; 

acquaint  you,  that  Portugal,  res-  and  his  majesty  will  always  rely 

cued  from   ilie  oppiession  of  the  with  confidence  on   the  continued 

eiiemy,^  by  th^.  powerful  assist;ince  support   of   his  loyal  subjects,  to 

of  liis  majesty's  arras,  has  exerted  enable  him  to  resist  with  success  the 

herself  witli  vigour  and  energy  in  designs  of  foreigi>  enemies,  and  to 

making  every  preparation  for  re-  transmit   unimpaired   to  posterity 

pelling,  with  the  continued  aid  of  "the  blessings  of  the  Bijtish  consti- 

iiis  majesty's  forces^  any  renewed  rution." 

Itttack  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  ; , — ■ 

airid  that  in  Spam,  notwithstanding 

the  reverses  which  have  been  ex-  HOLLAND. 

perienced,  the  spiri;  of  resistance  ^j^.^ation  of  louis  BONipARTt. 

against  r  ranee  Still  continues  unsub-  , 

dued  and  unabated  :  and  his  majes-  Amsterdam^.  July  3.     **  Louis  Na- 

.ty  commands  us  to  assme  you  of  his  poIe»n,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 

firm  and  unaltered  conviction,  that  tlie  .constitution   of  the  kingdom, 

■  fiot  only  the  -honour  of  his  throne,  king     of    Holland,    constable  m 

but  the  best  interests  of  his  «loan-  Frsmce.    To  alt  those  who  niay*see, 

or 
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or  liear,  or  read  these  presents, 
health,— Hollanders !  beiu;^  con- 
vinced that  nothing  more  for  your 
interest  or  your  welfare  can  be  ef- 
fected by  me ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary, 
considering  myself  as  an  obstacle 
which  may.  prevent  th«  good  v»'ill 
and  intentions  of  my  brother  to- 
wards this  country ;  I  have  re- 
signed my  rank  arid  royal  dignity 
in  favour  of  my  eldest  son.  Napo- 
leon Louis,  and  of  his  brother, 
prince  Charles  Louii  Napoleon. 
Her  majesty  the  queen  being  of 
light,  and  according  to  the  con?.ti- 
ruiion,  regent  of  tht  kingdom,  the 
regency  shall,  till  her  ar;'ival,  be 
vested  in  the  council  of  ministers. 
-r-Hollanders !  never  shall  I  forget 
:>o  good  and  virtuous  a  people  as  you 
arc.  My  last  thought,  as  well  as 
my  last  Jkioh,  bhall  be  for  your  hap- 
piness. On  leaving  you,  I  cannot 
suHlcicntly  recommend  to  you  to  re- 
ceive well  the  military  and  civil  of- 
ficers of  France.  This  is  the  only 
meuns  .to  gratify  his  majesty  the 
emperor,  on  whom  your  fate,  that 
u(  yo\ir  children,  and  tliat  of  your 
whole  country  depends.  .  And  now, 
as  iil-will  and  calumny  can  no 
longer  reach  me,  at  least  so  fai*  as 
relates  to  you,  I  have  a  well-found- 
ed hope,  that  you  will  at  length 
find  the  reward  for  all  your  sacri- 
fices, and  for  all  your  magnanimous 
rirmness.»— Done  at  Haarlem,  July 
1,1810.  Louis  Napoleon," 

**  I^ouis  Napoleoi^  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  king  of  Holland,  consta- 
ble of  France.— Considering  that 
the  unfortunate  state  in  which  this 
country  now  is,  arises  from  the  dis* 
pleasure  which  the  emperor  my 
brother  has  conceived  against  me ; 
*— 'Considering  that  all  endeavoiu-s 
aiid  .<acxifices  on  my  part  to  support 
this  state  of  things  have  been  fruit** 
bssj^v-rconsidering  lastly,  that ii  can- 


not be  doubtpd  that  die  course  of  the 
present  slate  of  things  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  my  having  been  unfortu- 
niUe  eiiongh  to  displca,se  my  bro- 
tlicr,  and  to  have  lost  his  friendship, 
and  tliat  1  therefore  am  the  only  ob- 
st^Kle  to  tlie  termination  of  tiiese 
incessant  differences  and  mistinder* 
landings — We  have  resolved,  as  , 
we,  by  these  letters,  published  by 
our  own  free  will,  do  resolve,  to 
resign,  as  we  do  from  this  moment 
resign,  the  royal  dignity  of  this 
kingdom  of  Holland,  in  favour  of 
our  well-beloved  son.  Napoleon 
Louis,;  and  in  failure  of  him,  infa- 
vour  of  his  brother,  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon. — ^We  further  desire  that^ 
according  to  the  constitution,  under 
the  guarantee  of  his  majesty  theemf 
peror,  pur  brother,  the  regency 
shall  remain  with  her  majesty  the 
queen,  assisted  by  a  council  of  re^ 
gency,  which  shall  provisionally 
consist  of  our  ministers,  to  whom 
we  commit  the  custody  of  ourmingr. 
king  till  the  arrived  of  her  naajcity 
the  queen. — We  further  ostler,  that  - 
the  diiFtirent  corps  of  our  guard,  un* 
der  the  command  of  lieut, -general 
Bruno,  and  general  Bruno,  .second 
in  command,  shall  render  their  ser- 
vice to  the  minor  king  of  this  king- 
dom ;  and  that  the  gfelt  officers  of 
the  crown,  as  well  as  the  civil  aiid 
military  officers  of  ouf  household, 
shall  continue  to  render  th^ir  cus* 
ternary  services  to  tlie  s^mc  high 
personage. — The  present  act,  done 
and  concluded,  and  signed  by  our 
hand,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  le- 
gislative body,  and  then  deposited 
copies  shall  be  taken,  and  these  let- 
ters be  published  in  a  legal  maaaer,' 
and  in  die  customary  form. 

*<  Louis  Napolsom^  , 

«  Haarlemy  July  l,,18ia;' 

**  In  the  name  of  hii  majcstf  »^  Na^ 

poleon  Louis,   by  the  (^ace  q£ 

God,  axui  theconsutotiefijof  dsA 

kingdom* 
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.  kingdnmy  king  of  Holland »  the  seratot^,  six  deputies  to  the  council 

pro  visional  council  of  regency  of  of  state,  25  deputies  to  the  legisla* 

the  kin2:dom  of  Holland,  to  all  live  body,  and  two  judges  in  the 

those  who  may  see,  hear,  or  read  court  of  cassation.— !•.  The  officers 

these  presents,  makes  known,  by  sea  and  land,  of  whatever  rank, 

**  That,  in  consequence  of  the  re-  shall  be  con6rmed  in  their  employ- 

signation  of  the  royal  dignity  and  meots.     Commissions  shall  be  dc- 

authority   made    by  his  majesty,  livered  to  them,  signed  with  oar 

Louis  Napoleon,  in  favour  of  the  hand.     The  royal  guard  shall  be 

crown  prince,  his  majesty's  eldest  united  to  our  imperial  guard, 

son.  Napoleon  Louis,   and  of  his  Title  II. — Of  the  administration 

brother,  prince  Charles  Louis  Na-  for  1810. — 5.  The  duke  of  Hacen- 

poleon,  and  by  virtue  of  his  majes-  tia,  arch-trefsurer  of   the  empire, 

ly's  authority  contained  in  the  open  shall  repair  to  Amsterdam  m  the  ca- 

and  sealed  letters  published  by  him  pacity  of  our  lieutenant-general.— 

xm  the  1st  of  July,  1810,  rhe  provi-  He  shiill  preside  in  the  council  of 

sional  regency  has  this  day  consti-  ministers,  and  atter.d  to  the  dispatch- 

luted  itself^  under  the  presidency  of  of  business..    His   functions  shall 

the  minister  Van  Der  Heim,  waiting  cease  the  1  St  of  January,  181 1,  the 

the  arrival  of  her  majesty  the  queen,  period  when  the  French  administra* 

as  constitutional  regent  of  the  king-  tion  shall  commence.— 6.  All  the 

dom,  and  guardian  of  the  n)inor  public  functionaries,    of  whatever 

king,  and  in'expectationofthe  mea-  rank,  are  confirmed   in  their  em- 

sur^s  which  her  majesty  shall  be  ployments. 

ple^isedto  adopt  relative  to  public  Title  III.— Of  the  finances.— 7. 

aflFairs.                    Vander  Heim.  The  present  con'tri  buttons  shall  con- 

**  Amsterdam^  July  3,   1610.  tinue  to  be  levied  until  the  1st  of 

•*  By  order  of  the  provisional  January,  18 LI,  at  which  period  die 

council  of  regency,  country  shall  be  eased  of  that  bar- 

"  A.  J.J.  H.  Verheijew,  den,  and  the  imposts  put  on  the  same 

*♦  First  secretary  of  the  cabinet  footing  as  for  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

of  the  king."  — 8.   The  budget  of  receipts  and 

disbursements  shall  be  submitted  to 

our  approbati on  before  the  1  s  t  of  Au- 

HOLLAND  ANNEXED  TO  FRANCE.  g"st  ncxt.     Only  one-third  of  the 

present  afmoutit  of  interest  upon  the 

Extract  from  the  registers  -of  the  public  debt  sliall  be  carried  to  the 

office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  account  of  ezpenditore  for  1810. 

/.  n     J     77      r  »  "^'^^  interest  of  the  debt  for  1808 

Palace  ofRamLoutlkty  July  9, 1 8 1 0.  ^nd  1 809,  not  yet  paid,  shall  be  re- 

We,  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  duced  to  one-third,  and  charged  on 

French,  king  of  Italy,   protector  of  tlie  budget  of  18  JO. — ^9.  The  cus- 

ihe  confederation  of  the  Rhine,'  me-  tom-houses  on  the  frontier,  other 

diator  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  tlian  those  of  France,  shall  be  or- 

&c.  have  decreed,  and  hereby  de-  ganized  under  the  superintendance 

crae,  as  follows :  of  our  director-general  of  the  cus« 

*  Title  I.  Arc  1 .  Holland  h  united  tom-houses.     T%e  Dutchlrcustom- 

10  France.-r-2.  The  city  of  Amster*  houses  shall  be  incorporated  tfcer&- 

dam  shall  ba  the  third  city  of  the  with.    The  line  of  costom-hoaset 

amptre.— A»  HoUaad  shall  have  six  now  on  tjie  French  frontier  ^all  be 

*^             I  kept 
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kept  up  until  tho  Ist  of  January, 
Ibll,  when  it  shall  be  .removed, 
and  the  communication  of  Holland 
with  the  empire  become  free. — 10. 
The  colojiial  produce,  actually  in 
Holland,  shall  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  owners,  upon  paying  a- duty 
of  50  per  cent.  aJ  valorem.  A  de- 
claration' of  the  amount  shall  be 
made  before  the  1st  of  September, 
at  furthest.  The  said  merchandize,- 
upon,  payment  of  the  duties,  may 
be  iifi ported  into  France,  and  cir- 
culated through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  empire. 

Title  W.—U.  There  shain>e  at 
Amsterdam  a  special  administra- 
tion, presided  over  by  one  of  our 
counsellors  of*  state,  which  shall 
have  the  soperintendence  of,  and 
the  necessary  funds  to  provide  fof, 
tlie  repairs  of  the  dikes,  polders, 
anJ  other  public  works. 

Title  V. — 12.  In  the  course  of 
the  present  month  there  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  legislative  body 
of  Holland  a  commission  of  15 
members,  to  proceed  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  constttute  a  council,  whose 
business  shall  be  to  regulUte  defini- 
tively all  that  relates  to*  the  public 
and  local  debts,  and  to  conciliate 
the  principles  of  the  union  with  the 
localities  and  interests  of  the  coun- 
try.— 13.  Our  ministers  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of .  tlie  present 
decree.  (iJigned) 

•  By  the  emperor,*    Napolson. 
^  (Signed) 

The  minister  secretary  of  state, 
H.  B.  duke  of  Bassano. 


AFFIDAVIT    OF   JEFFERY,    THE 

SEAMAN. 

■Office  of  his  Britannic  majcsifs  consuL 

I,  Andrew  Allen,  jun.  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  consul  fof  the  states 
of  Massachusetts,  NewHampshii^ 

1810. 


Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  do 
hereby  certify,  that  William  Ste- 
venson, esq.  is  a  magistrate  for 
the  county  of  SaflFolk,  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  and  that  Robert 
Jeifory  made  oath  before  him  in  my 
presence. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  seal 

of  office,  at  Boston,  in  the  state  of 

Massachusetts*    this    14ch   day   of 

July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1810, 

(Signed)  (L.S.)  W.S.  Skinnea, 

Pro  consul. 
B  t     \  ^'"'^^  States  of  jimcrica, 
o  /r  //'  <      Commonweahh  of  Mas* 


-^         '     mchusstts. 


**  On  this  1 4«th  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1810,  before 
me,  William  Stevenson,  c^q.  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
SuBFolk^  by  legal  authority,  appoint- 
ed  and  sworn,  and  dwelling  in  Bos-^ ' 
ton  afordsaid,  personally  appeared 
Robert:  Jeffery,  and  made  oath^ 
that  the  -affidavit  hereunto  annexed 
contains  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I '►have 
hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  affixed 
my  seal  of  office,  the  day  and  year 
above  written. 

(L.  Si)    Wm.  Stevenson, 
Just,  peace. 

At  Wenham,  county  of  Essex, 
state  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Unitefd 
Scales  of  America,  the  l^th  of  Jun^, 
1810,  personally  appeared  Robert 
Jeffery,  blacissmith,' who,  being  in- 
terrogated and  examined,  declares 
as  follows :— viz. 

"'  That  he  is  twenty-one  years  of 
age ;  wa4  born  at  Ptlparo,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  Great  Biitain.  v 
That  in  the- ^mmer  of  ISO?  he 
shipped  himself  at  Polparo  afbre- 
said,  on  hoard  the  privateer  schoon- 
er Lord  Nelson,  of  Plymouth. 

"  That  the  schooner,  about  eight 
days  afterwards,  put  into  Falmouth, 
where  he  was  impressed  by  an  offi- 

(M)  cer 
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cer'  belonging  to  and  .carried  on 
board  of  his  BritaAnic  majesty's 
brig  Recnjit,  of  J  8  guns,  com- 
manded by Lake,  and  ap^ 

pointed  armourer's  nxate,  and  soon 
afterwards  sailed  in  the  Recruit  for 
the  West  Indies,  where  she  cruised 
about  three  months.  The  brig's 
water  running  sliort,  tlie  erew  were 
allowanced  ;;  aiui  tliis  declarant  be- 
ing verjr  thirsty,  and  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  sufficiency  to  quench  his 
ttiirst,  one  Saturday  evening  went 
to  the  beer-cask,  and  drew  off  about 
two  quarts  of  beer  into  a  bucket, 
drank  about  three-fourths  of  it,  and 
left  the  remainder  in  the  bucket : 
one  of  the  crew  was  present  when 
this  took  place,  and  informed  capt. 
Lake  of  it,  who  .ne±t  day  a^ked  the 
declarant  if  it  was  he  who  tapped 
the  beer  ;  t  o  which  he  replied  in  tlie 
liffirmative>  and  capt.  Lake  ordered 
the  scrjean  of  marines  to  put  him 
On  the  black  list. 

•'  That  he  oontinued  to  do  his 
diity  as  usual,  and  nothing  else  paN 
ticular  ocrtipi-ed  until  the  Sunday 
following^  captain  Lake  called  him 
aft|  and  said  to  him,  (Sombrero 
Island  being  then  in  sight)  •  Jeffery, 
do  jou  see  that  isla  nd  ?  do  you 
Icaow  that  I  am  going  to  land  you 
bn  it :'  To  which  he  replied  in  the 
negative.  Sliortly  afterwards,  capt. 
Laice  ordered  the  boat  to  be  lowerct} 
down ;  the  second  lieutenant,  a 
midshipmany  and  four  men,  to 
land  him  on  Sombrero  Island.        ' 

"  That  diis  declarant  wished  to 
take  his  clothes  with  him  ;  but  capt. 
Xdke  denied  him  them>  or  any 
thing  else,  except  what  he  then  had 
upon  him ;  and  when  the  boat  land- 
ed him,  the  rocks  cut  his  feet ;  upon 
which  the  lieutenapt  begged  one  of 
the  men  In  the  bo^t  to  spare  him  a 
fair  of  shoes ;  which  he  did,  and 
^ave  him  a  knife ;  the  lieutenant 
and  jnidahipman  each  gave  him  a 


handkerehief,  ^d  left  him  on  the 
Island  of  Sombrero  aforesaid,  th» 
lieutenant  having  ,  previously  re- 
commended him  to  keep  a  look-out 
for  vessels  passing. 

"That  Sombrero  is  a  desolate 
island,  without  any  inhabitant 
thereon,  or  sustenance  of  any  kiRcl 
to  support  life,  and  he  remained  on 
it  nine  days  without  food,  save 
about  a  dozen  limpets  diat  he  picked, 
qff  the  rocks  ;  his  drink  was  some- 
times salt  water,  at  other  times  rain 
water,  which  he  found'  in  crevices 
of  the  rocks  after  a  fall  of  rain. 

"  That  he  saw  several  vesseli  pasv 
and  attempted  to  hail  them,  but 
without  effect,  for  they  were  too 
distant  to  hear  or  see  him,  until  the 
schooner  Adams,  of  Marbleheadi 
•  John  Dennis,  master,  came  to  his 
assistance,  took  him  off,  and  landed 
Jiim  at  Marblehead,  in  the  countf 
of  Essex/' 

his 
Robert   X  jEFFErr 
mark. 

The  .above  declaration  and  ex- 
amination taken  by  and  in  preseaoe 
of  R.  Ramsit. 


Paris  J  August  17- 

ADDRESS  FROM  THE  »EPUTIFS  OF 
HOLLAND  TO  THE  EMPEROR  OF 
FRANCE. 

His  imperial  majesty  being  seat- 
ed on  the  throne,  surrounded  by 
the  princes  and  great  officers  of 
state,  the  deputies  of  Holland  were 
presented  to  his  majesty ,r  and  their 
president,  his  excellency  admiral 
VerhueiJ,  dcHvered  the  following 
speech : 

**  Sire, — Your  very  faithful  suk- 
jccts  oi  Holland,  the  roembert  of 
the  council  of  state,  the  deputies  of 
the  legislative  bod/i  of  the  land  and 
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SO  fat  as  relates  to  the  dominionsy 
colonies,  and  depeAdencies,  and  to 
the  articles  the  growth,  produce 
or  manufacture  of  the  dominions, 
colonies,  and  dependencies  of  the 
pation  thus  refusing  or  neglecting 
to  revoke  or  modiry  her  edicts  in 
the  manner  afdresaidw  And  the 
restrictions  iAipcsed'  by  this  act 
shall,  from  the  date  of  such  pro- 
clamation, cease  and  be  disconti- 
nued in  relation  to  the  nation  re- 
voking or  modifying  her  decrees  in 
the  manner  aforesaid. — And  where- 
as  it  has  been  ofHcially  made  known 
to.  this  government,  that  the  edicts 
of  France,'  violating  the  neutral 
commerce  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  so  revoked,  as  to  cease 
to  have  effect  on  the  1st  of  the  pre- 
sent month — Now,  therefore,  I, 
James  Madison^  president  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim, 
that  the  said  edicts  of  France  have 
been  so  revoked,  as  that  they  ceased 
OD  the  said  1st  day  of  the  present 
month  to  violate  the  neutral  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  ;.jind 
that,  from  the  date  of  these  pre- 
sents, all  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  aforesaid  act  shall  cease  and 
be  discontinued  in  relation  to  France 
and  her  dependencies.  In  testimony 
whereof,  &c«  &c, 

James  Madisoh. 

Number  %  1810. 


Treasury  Defartmenty  Nov.  13, 1810. 

*<  Your  letter  of  the  10th  instant 
has  been  received.  All  goods  im^ 
ported  from  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  and  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  subsequent  to  the  2d  of  Fc* 
bruary,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
come forfeiteci  according  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  of  May  1,  ISIOl 
If  Great. Britain  shall  not,  on  that 
day,  have  revoked  her  edicts  to  tbe^ 
manner  contemplated  by  that  act» 
it  follows,  that  if  no  knowledge  of* 
such  revocation  shall  have  been  ob- 
tained on  that  day,  goods  imported 
as  aforesaid  must  be  seized  by  the 
custom-house  officers  ;  although  it 
be  also  true,  that  if  tlie  revocations 
have  actually  taken  place  before 
that  dayi  no  forfeiture  will  have 
occurred,  and  the  good^  must  iti 
that  case  be  restored  whenever  the 
fact  of  such  revocation  is  known. 
The  inconvenience  of  the  detentioa 
of  the  goods  in  that  case  is  under- 
stood, but  cannot,  under  the  exist- 
ing law,  be  avoided,  except  through 
the  intervention  of  the  courts,  who 
may  direct  an  immediate  restora- 
tion of  the  property,  on  satisfactory  . 
bonds  for  its  value  being  given  to 
abide  the  final  decision  of  such 
courts.  'I  have  the  honour  to  be 
respectfully,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed) 
"  Albert.Oallatis.** 
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Ma.  PlTT*S   iNTROBUCTiON   INTO    POLITICAL    LiPK. 


[FaoM  Ma.  GiFfoao*8  History.] 


"  ri78l  1  T*^  ^^ ^'  *^^^  period,  bridge;  where  he  had  the  good  for-^ 

*-  '     *•'  X  and  under  these  cirr  tune  to  obtain,  for  his  tutor.  Dr. 

^unistances,  that  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  Pretyman,  the   present    bishop    of 

first  entrance  into  public  life.     He  Lincohi.    During  his  residence  at 

was  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  college  he  was  distidguisbed  alike 


Chatham;  and  was  now  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  having  been 
bom  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  1  Jsg.  He 
had  been  educated  at  home,  till  the 
age  of  fourteen,  during  wiiich  time 


fbr  the  closeness  ot  his  application^ 
and  for  the  success  of  his  efibrts,  in 
rendering  himself  master  of  those 
subjects  to  which  his  studies  were 
particularly  directed.    Nor  was  he 


Dr.  Wilson    (afterwards   canon  of    less  remarkable  for  the  regularity 


Windsor)  was  his  tutor;  but,  as 
may  easily  be  supposed,  his  illustri- 
ous father  superintended  his  educa- 
tion with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  marked| 
with  anxious  solicitude,  the  progres- 
sive attainments  of  a  mind,  which, 
at  a  very  early  period,  had  displayed 


of  his  conduct,  and  fof  his  strict 
attention  to  that  discipline  which  is 
not  more  necessary  for  a  military, 
than  for  an  academie,  life. 

**  He  was  intended  both  for  the 
bar  and  for  the  senate;  and  his  educa- 
tion was,  of  course,  so  regulated  as 


strong  indications  of  the  bounty  of    to  embrace  both  those  objects.    In« 


nature,  and  afforded  great  promise 
of  future  excellence.  At  an  age 
when,  with  the  generality  of  youths, 
much,  indeed,  remains  to  be  learnt 
at  school,  Mr.  Pitt  was  found  fully 
qualified  for  the  university;  and,  ac- 
cordingly>  as  soon  as  he  had  com- 
pleted his  fourteenth  year;  he  was 
entered  at  Pembroke  Hall,    Cam- 


deed,  to  speak  correctly,  a  legal 
and  a  political  education  ought  to 
be  nearly  the  same; — for  it  is  Im- 
possible for  a  man  to  become  an 
able  politician,  without  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  legal  history  of 
his  country;  nor  can  any  on^  be- 
come^n  able  lawyer,  without. being 
perfectly  conversant  with  its  poll- 
A2  lioa 
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tical  history. — It  is  also  of  essential  high  purposes  of  framing  laws  for 

importance  to  a  right  formation  of  the  government  of  a  free  state— of 

either,  ,or  of  both,  of  these  charac-  taking  an  active  part  in  the  regula- 

ters,  to  obtain  a  foil  and  accurate  tion  of  her  (}estinies— and  even  of 

knowledge  of  the  origin,  progress,  directing  all  her  moral  and  physical 

and  decline  of  ancient  states,  and  resources  to  the  preservation  of  her 

of  the  laws  and    constitutions    of  character,  the  security  of  her  wel- 

modern  kingdoms — with  their  in-  fare,  the  promotion   of  her  pros- 

terests,  their  government,  and  th^ir  perity,  and  the  consolidation  of  ber 

policy.     His  proficiency  in  all  these  grandeur.    Before  he  bad  completed 

branches  of  study  was  considerable;  his  twenty-second  year  he  was  re- 

the  quickness  of  his  conception  ren*  turned  (on  the  23d  of  January,  i  78I ) 

dered  the  acquisition  easy;   while  member  for  the  borough  of  Applebj; 

the  interest  which  he  took  in  them  '  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  fol- 

roade    the   impression    permanent,  lowing  month,   he   made  his  first 

Where  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  speech  on  Mr.  Burke*s  motion  for 

treat,  the  means  of  attainment  are  an  economical  reform  in  the  civil 

icilitated;  and  hence,  that  which  list.    On  this  occasion  the  attention 

is  not  to  be  acquired  by  a  mind  not  of  the  House  was  rivetted  on  the 

feeling  such  thirst,  without  intense  youthful  orator,  who,  totaKy  unem- 

labour,   is  attained    by  the   mind  barrassed  by  the  novelty  qf  the  si- 

which  acknowledges  its  influence,  toation  in  which  he  had  been  so 

with   comparatively  little   trouble,  lately  placed,  but  for  which  be  bad 

Mr.  Pitt's  stay  at  college  was  un-  been  so  long,   and   so  sedulously, 

usually  long;  nor  did  he  leave  it  prepared,  delivered  himself  with  an 

until    his   mind  was  as    perfectly  ease,  a  grace,  a  richness  of  ex pres- 

fbrmed  as  it  could  be'  by  theory,  sion,  a  soundness  of  judgment,  a 

unaccompanied  with  the  advantages  closeness  of  argument,  and  a  clas- 

of  experience.  sical  accuracy  of  lanc^uage,  which 

'' Soon  after  he  quitted  the  univer-  not  only  answeied. 'but  exceeded, 

sity,  he  went  to  the  continent,  and  all^the  expectations  which  hadbeea 

passed  a  short  time  at  Rheims,  the  formed  of  him.     He  took  tlie  same 

capital  of  Champagne.      Early  in  side  in  debate  with  the  opposition, 

the  ensuing  year  he  was  called  to  because  it  probably  appeared  to  bim 

the  bar,  and  went  the  western  cir-  to  be  the  right  side;  but  without  be- 

cuit  072ce.     His  success,  during  this  coming  a  member  of  the  party.    He 

short  experiment,  was  amply  suffi-  followed  the  example  of  his  father, 

cient  to  encourage  him  to  pursue  his  in  early  and  strongly  expressing  bis 

legal  career;  and  to  render  him  cer-  reprobation    of   the   principles  on 

lain  of  obtaining  all  the  wealth,  and  which  the  American  war  had  been 

all  the  honours,  which  awaft  the  undertaken,  and,  with  much  more 

able  and    industrious  labourers  in  reason,    though     not    with   more 

the  vineyard*  of  the  law.     But  he  wai'mth,  on  the  manner  in  which 

was  destined  to  pursue  a  different,  it  had  been  conducted.— -He  cou- 

and  a  nobler  path ;— -not  to  devote  tinued  to  vote  with  tlie  opposition 

his  superior  talents  to  the  indiscri-  during  the  whole  of  that  session  d 

xninate  defeilce  of  right  and  wrong;  parliament, 

but  to  appropriate  his  endowm^nts^  '*  [17B2.]     Early  in  the  spring 

both  natural  and  acquired^  to  (he  .  of  the  following  year^  the  wmisiry, 

assailed 
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assailed  on  all  sides^  and  unforto- 
nate  in  all  their  operations^  found 
Iheinselves  unable  to  resist  the  in- 
cessant attacks  of  their  political  op- 
ponents, and  the  failure  of  all  their 
measures;  and,  wisely  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  resigned  their 
offices  in  the  month  of  March ;  when 
lord  Rockingham  was  appointed 
prim^minister,  and  lord  Shelbume 
and  Mr.  Fox  secretaries  of  state  ^ 
while  lord  Thurlow,  though  gene- 
rally disliked  by  botli  parties,  was 
aufiferrd  to  retain  his  situation  as 
chancellor.  An  offer  was  made  to 
.Mr.  Pitt  to  include  htm  in  the  new 
arrangements;  but,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  disci^tion,  operating  on 
an  acute  and  penetrating  judgment, 
he  refbsed  the  profferred  honours, 
BO  flattering  to  his  youth;  justly 
conceiving,  that  the  discordant  ma- 
terials of  which  the  new  ministry 
was  composed,  afforded  but  little 
hopes  of  its  pemanency ;  and  still 
less  room  for  useful  exertion,  to  one 
who  was  the  tool  of  no  party,  but 
whose  ambition  ,had,  for  its  ruling 
principle,  and  for  its  grand  object, 
the  service  of  his  country.  The 
event  fully  verified  the  fears,  and 
justified  the  expectations,  of  the 
youthful  statesman.  In  little  more 
than  four  months,  the  death  of  the 
premier  dissolved  the  ministry; 
when  those  obstacles  to  his  accept- 
ance of  an  important  situation, 
which  had  influenced  his  rejection 
of  the  former  offer,  being  removed, 
Mr.  Pitt  was, 'on  the  J  0th  of  July, 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer; lord  Shclburne  being  first 
lord  of  the  treasury;  and  Mr.  Fox^ 


Mr.  Burke^  and  lord  John  Cavendish, 
with  other  subordinate  members  of 
the  Rockmgham  party,  having  again 
returnrd  to  their  former  stations  in 
the  ranks  of  opposition. 

'*  Thus,  before  he  had  completed 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  in  less 
than  eighteen  months  after  he  had 
been  returned  to. parliament,  was 
Mr.  Pitt  raised  to  a  situation  of 
eminence  and  power  which  by  most 
would  have  been  considered  as  a 
rich  reward  for  many  years  of  poli- 
tical strife,  and  parliamentary  war- 
fare. But  Mr.  Pitt,  impressed  with 
a  just  sense  of  his  own  comprehen- 
sive faculties  and  attainments,  had 
early  resolved  to  accept  no  subor- 
dinate situation  under  any  minister; 
a  resolution  in  which  he  had^  no. 
doubt,  been  encouraged  to  persist, 
by  the  consideratiofi  that,  in  any 
inferior  office,  the  sphere  of  his  ex- 
ertipns  would,  of  necessity,  be  ex- 
tremely circumscribed ;  and  his  op- 
portunities for  usefulness  be  pro- 
portionately abridged.  He  was  not, 
however,  by  bis  consciousness  of 
his  own  fitness  for  a  superior  station, 
led  to  indulge  any  vain  or  presump- 
tuous hopes  of  thus  early  obtaining 
it.  He  betrayed  no  forwardness  of 
pretension,  no  impatience  of  power; 
but  continued  to  discharge  his  duty 
in  parliament,  independent  of  party, 
until  he  was  called  'upon  by  his 
sovereign  to  fill  such  a  statiou,  and 
found  that  he  could  obey  the  call 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  rendering 
useful  service  to  the  country,  the  si- 
tuation of  which  was  by  no  means 
encouraging. 


Death 
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PIATH   AKD   ChABACTBR   OF  Ml.  PlTT. 

[From  the  same.] 


*'  nPHE  domestic  cventii  of  thi» 
J.  summer  were  hy  no  melons 
9uch  as  to  asbist  Mr.  Pitt  in  beaming 
irp  against  the  attacks  of  disease, 
with  wbicb  he  had  IpDg  been  as^ 
failed.  For  qpore  than  four  years, 
he  bad  laboured  under  all  the  in« 
conveniences  resulting  from  aVeak 
atomach,  and  the  consequent  failure 
of  appetite.  And  it  will  be  easily 
conceived,  that  mental  anxiety  was 
mcuiiarly  calculated  to  aggravate 
the  effects  of  such  a  disorder.  The 
gradual  decline  of  his  health  could 
not  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
his  friends }  and,  it  Is  to  be  feared, 
that  it  w^s  allowed  to  have  a^  in-, 
fluence  on  th^  recent  conduct  of 
some  of  them.  The  discussion  o|i 
lord  Melville's  business,  on  the  25th 
ot  June,  1805,  ma3^  be  said  to  have 
closed  bis  parliamentary  life,  as  it 
was  the  last  time  he  delivered  his 
mitiraenta  in  the  Senate. 

'•  The  unprosperous  state  of  af-* 
fairs  on  the  Continent  tended  to 
increase  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
mind.  The  continued  encroach- 
ments of  Buonaparte,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  usurping  the  imperial 
dignity  in  France,  had  assumed  the 
Crown  of  Italy,  and  annexed  Genoa 
to  his  vast  en>pire,  had  roused  the 
spirits  of  the  Austrians,  and  enabled 
Mr.  Pitt  to  give  life- and  vigour  to 
a  new  confederacy  against  the  ca» 
l6ssal  power  of  France.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Russia  and 
England,  to  which  Austria  and 
Sweden  soon  acceded,  ^{"he  object 
of  this  treaty  was  to  restore,  in  some 
degree,  the  balance  of  pow^r  in  Eu- 
rope j  by  driving  the  French  out  of 
Hanover  and  the  North  of  Ger- 
many; by  estab]ii>hing  the  indepen- 


dence of  Holland  and  Switzerland; 
by  restoring  the  King  of  Sardinia 
to  his  throne  apd  territory ;  and  by 
compelling  the  French  to  evacuate 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  tbe 
whole  of  Italy.     The    means   by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  accom- 
plish this  great  and  desirable  object 
was,  an  arpoy  of  half  a  pillion  of 
eifecUve  men,  independently  of  tbe 
fprces  to  he  employed  by  Great  Bri- 
tain herself.  .  This  treaty  was  signed 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  oii  the  11th  of 
April.    It   developed  a  systtra  of 
foreign  policy,  liberal,  coropreben- 
sive,  and  grand.    And  had  the  Con- 
tinental powers  performed  their  part 
of  the  engagement,  by  supplying 
the  stipulated  force,  there  can  be 
little  dpubt  that  the  result  would 
have  been  favourable  to  the  intie- 
pendence  of  Europe.    Providence, 
however,  had  otherwise  determioed. 
The  campaign,  which  was  opened 
late  in  September,    proved  short, 
disastrous,  and  decisive.     The  cow- 
ardly surrender  of  an  Aiutrian  army, 
at  Ulm,  by  General  Mack,  pared 
the  way  for  ftirther  successes ;  and 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  fought  on 
the  2d  of  December,  at  which  the 
Eniperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and 
the  Corsican  usurper,  were  present, 
completed  the  triumph  of  the  French 
arms.    The  Austrian  Emperor,  dis- 
mayed by  a  loss^  which  he  might 
easily,   and    soon,    have   repaired, 
solicited  an    immediate   armistice, 
which  was  granted,  the  very  night 
of  the  battle,  on  terms  50  disgrace- 
ful to  himself,   that   his  Jropfrial 
Ally,  Alexander,  refused  to  become 
a  party  to  them.   This  was  followed 
by  the  peace  of  Presburgb,  signed 
on  the  »0th  of  December,  which 

dissoh*cd 
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dissolved  tlus  new  confederacj,  and  which  inflicted  a  mortal  .blow  oa 
defeated  the  last  hopes  of  Mr.  Pitt»  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain*  la 
By  that  treaty  "Austria  sighed  her  the  £ast^  too,  the  British  anns  had. 
own  exclusion  from  Italy,  and  con-  been  invariably  successful,  under 
sented  to  an  important  loss  of  do*  the  auspices  of  a  nobleman,  posses- 
minion  in  Germany.  She  sacrificed  sed  of  every  quality  of  the  heart  and 
to  her  fears,  her  ^ithful  subjects  of  mind,  which  can  impart  wisdom 
the  Tyrol  and  the  Voralberg,  who  to  council,  and  energy  to  action ;  — 
were  consigned,  much  against  their  a  nobleman,  who,  during  an  ar- 
will,  to  the  crowned  vassal  cf  Ba-  duousadministrationof  seven  years, 
varia,  as  a  reward  for  his  desertion  extended  the  territory,  enlarged  the 
of  the  lawful  head  of  the  empire,  resources,  and  confirmed  the  secu- 
aud  for  his  attachment  to  the  ge-  rity,  of  the  British  Empire ;  who, 
oeral  enemy  of  the  civilized  world,  by  wise  and  '  salutary  regulations, 

**  France  having,  at  the  opening  adapted  to  the  genius,  the  manners, 

of  the  campaign,  violated  the  neu-  and  the  habits,  of  the  people,  nie-« 

tral  territory  of  Anspach,  now  be*  liorated  their  condition,  and  opened 

longing    to   Prussia,    the    Prussian  to  them  the  sources  of  comfort  and 

jyionarch  exhibited  some  marks  of  happiness ;  who  subdued,  with  ap-« 

resentment,  which  induced  Mr.  Pitt  parent    facility,    difficulties,    from 

to  send  Lord  Harrowby  to  Berlin,  in  which  an  ordinary  mind  wonld'have 

the  hope  of  persuading  Frederick-  shrunk  with  dismays  who,  amidst 

William   to   join   the    Confederacy  the  bustle  and  anxieties  of  war,  and 

figainst  France.   The  vacillating  po-  the  multiplied  obstacles  interposed 

licy  of  that  Monarch  defeated  this  by  ignorant  and  interested  oppo- 

ai tempts    and,   while    it    deprived  nents,    erected  a   noble  establish- 

himself  of  the  only  opportunity  for  ment,  for  the  advancement  of  reli- 

r^toring  the  fallen  fortunes  of  £u*  gious,  scientific,  and  literary  know-* 

rope,  by  imposin?  an  effectual  check  ledge  \  and  who,  by  his  whole  con-* 

on  I  he  encroaching  spirit  of  France,  duct,    justified  the  opinion  which 

left  to  Mr.  Pitt  only  the  conscious^  Mr.  Pitt  entertained  of  him,  and 

ness  of  having  exerted  every  offort  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in 

iq ,  hU  power  to  produce  that  ef-  him.* 
feet.  "  Mr.  Pitt's  health  experienced 

^<  Such  exertions  as  depended,  a  rapid  decline,  in  the  autumn  of 

exclusively,  on  Great  Britain,  were  1805  3  and  he  was  recommended  to 

eminently  successful.  In  every  quar-  go  to  Bath,  having,  in  a   fdrmer 

ter  her  fleets  drove  the  enemy  be-  illness,  derived  great  benefit  from 

fore  them,  and  vindicated  her  right  the  waters  of  that  place,  which,  it 

to  rule,— tlie  mistress  of  the  sea.  was  hoped,  might  still  have  a  bene-. 

On  the  9 1st  of  October,  Lord  Nel-  ficlal  influence  on  a  frame  now  re^ 

son  sealed  his  glory  with  hU  life,  at  duced  almost  to  the  last  stage  of 

the  men^oiable  battle  of  Trafalgar,  debility.    (le  accordingly  went  thi-> 

•  It  k  to  be  lamented  that  a  coroplcte  history  of.  the  Mvqu««  W^llcslcy's  administxa'* 
tian  has  not^een  given  to  the  public,  as  a  faithful  record  of  his  actions^  while  Qovemor-» 
general  of  Inaia,  >would  supply  the  best  answer  to  the  numerous  aspersions  whic(^  have 
been  cast  pn  the  public  character  of  a  Qoblcioanj  vtiio  may  justly  bc'coaskUrcd  as  'th« 
jSr$|  •J(«'?*«<|'«  Of  tb^r  pr^s^fin  d»y^ 
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tber  in  December.— Soon  after  bis 
anivallie  bad  a  fit  of  tbe  gout  \  and 
tbought  bimself  better  for  a  shorN 
time,  fiut  tbe  gout  appeared  again 
during  bis  stay  at  Batb;  and  be 
never  afterwards  recovered  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  strengtb.  His 
appetite  almost  entirely  failed ;  and, 
it  being  deemed  improper  for  blm 
to  drink  tbe  waters,  be  left  Batb> 
and  was  in  sucb  a  debilitated  state, 
tbat  be  was /our  days  on  tbe  road  to 
Putney,  at  wbicb  place  be  arrived, 
on  tbe  lltb  of  Janaary^  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Walter  Farqubar,  bis 
medical  attendant. 

'^  When  a  consultation  was  beld 
tbe  next  day,  witb  Dr.  Bailie  and 
Dr.  Reynolds,  tbey  told  tbe  Bisbop 
of  Lincoln,  wbo  bad  repaired  to 
Putney,  tbat  tbey  saw  no  danger, 
no  disease,  but  great  weakness,  in 
consequence  oS  tbe  gout,  and  tbdy 
thought  lie  migbt  recover  in  a  few 
weeks.  Tbey  stated  tbe  necessity 
of  quiet}  but  the  approaching  meet- 
^  ing  of  Parliament,  and  tbe  state  of 
Mr.  Pitt*s  aflRiirs,  were  such  ^s  to 
Jeare  bin)  little  prospect  of  enjoys 
ing  it. 

'*  Mr.  Pitt  felt  better  on  tbe  Sun- 
A%j  \  and  on  tbe  Monday  morning 
h§  took  an  airing  in  bis  coacb  $  but, 
in  tbe  evening.  Lord  Castlereagh 
^  9nd  Lord  Hawkesbury,  having  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  physi- 
cians to  see  him,  entered  upon  some 
points  of  public  business,  probably 
relating^ to  tbe  dissolution  of  tbe 
new  confederacy,  by  the  peace  of 
Prcsburgh,  (which  bad  been  con-' 
eluded  about  three  weeks  before) 
which  visibly  agitated  and  affected 
him.  Mr.  Pitt,  after  this  imervicw, 
observed,  tbat,  during  tbe  conver- 
.  satTon,  be  felt  some  sensation  in  his 
stomach  which,  he  frnred,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  remove.  On  Tues- 
day, tbe  14th,  Mr.  Pitt  again  went 
out  in  bis  carnage,  for  the  last  time. 


His  strengtb  was  manifestly  £mi« 
Dished.  On  his  return,  he  saw  bis 
brother.  Lord  Chatham;  and  on 
Wednesday,  the  15tb,  Mr.  Rose  was 
admitted  to  him  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  was  very  much  stricken  by  his 
emaciated  appearance.  He  was  able 
to  take  but  very  little  nourishment; 
hb  powers  of  digestion  were  greatly 
impaired;  and  scarcely  any  thing 
\  would  remain  on  his  stomach.  He 
seldom  spoke,  and  displa3red  an 
anxiety  to  follow  the  directions  of 
the  physicians,  '*  to  be  as  qoiet 
**  as  po^^sible,  and-  completely  to 
'^  divest  bis  mind  .of  all  public 
**  business.**  He  desired  the  Bisbop 
of  Lincoln,  wbo  remained  with  hinii 
from  the  period  of  bis  return  from 
,Bath  to  tbe  day  of  his  death,  to  open 
all  his  letters,  and  to  communicate 
only  such  parts  of  them  as  he  should 
consider  it  necessary  for  him  to 
know. 

•*  On  the  17th,  the  physicians 
admitted  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  much 
weaker,  but  sdU  maintained  tbat 
there  were  no  unfavourable  symp- 
toms.— At  the  same  time,  they  de- 
clared their  opinion,  tbat  he  would 
not  be  able  to  attend  to  business  in 
less  time  tlian  two  months^  and  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  of  his  ability  to  take 
an  active  part,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  during  the  winter. 

*'  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was, 
naturally,  very  urgent  with  the  phy- 
sicians to  allow  him  to  apprisse  Mr. 
Pitt  of  the  probable  duration  of  his 
confinement,  in  order  that  he  might 
decide  on  the  propriety  of  resigning, 
.  or  of  retaining,  bis  office,  fiat  the 
physicians  were  unanimously,  and 
decidedly,  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
should  be  said  to  their  patient  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Pitt  daily  gww 
worae^  and  on  Monday,  the  20tb, 
the  physicians  declared,'**  the  symp- 
•'  toms  were  unpromisLog,  wjd  his 
"  situation  was  bazardoos.**  In  the 
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evening  of  that  day>  he  became 
much  worse ;  and  bis  mind,  as  is 
usual  in  cases  of  extreme  debility^ 
occasionally  wandered. — Sir  Walter 
Farqnhar  passed  the  night  by  his 
bed-side^  and>  at  four  o'clock,  on 
Wednesday  morning  he  called  up 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  telling  him 
he  was  much  alarmed,  and  could 
now  no  longer  object  to  any  com- 
munication which  the  Bishop  might 
think  proper  to  make  to  him.  The 
Bishop,  who  appears  never  to  have 
entertained  those  hopes  which,  the 
medical  attendants  encouraged,  had 
continually  pressed  the  physicians  to 
permit  him  to  intimate  to  Mr.  Pitt 
that  his  situation  was  precarious,  in 
order  that  be  might  receive  his  in- 
Ktructions,  respecting  his  affairs  and 
papers,  and  call  his  attention  to  re* 
ligious  duties;  but  they  had  con- 
stantly affirmed,  that  they  saw  no 
danger,  and  could  not  sanction  any 
proceeding  whicb  might  create  agi- 
tation of  mind  3  as  such  agitation 
might  be  proUuctive  of  serious  mis- 
chief. 

'^  The  Bishop  immediately  went 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  bed-side,  and  told  him 
he  found  it  to  be  his  duty  to  inform 
him,  that  his  situation  was  con- 
sidered as  precarious,  and  requested 
his  leave  to  read  prayers  to  him,  and 
to  administer  the  Sacrament.  Mr. 
Pitt  looked  earnestly  at  the  Bishop 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  with 
perfect  composure,  tamed  his  head 
to  Sir  Walter  Farqnhar,  who  stood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and 
slowly  said,—"  How  long  do  you 
«  think  I  have  to  live  ?"  The  phy- 
sician answered,  he  could  not  say, 
and  expressed  a  faint  hope  of  his  re- 
covery. A  half  smile  on  Mr.  Pitt*s 
countenance  shewed  that  he  placed 
this  language  to  its  true  account.  In 
answer  to  the  Bishop*s  request  to 
pray  with  him,  Mr,  Pitt  said — "  I 
*'  fear  I  haye>  like  too  many  other 
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men,  neglected  prayer  too  muck 

to  have  any  ground  for  hope,  that 
'^  it  can  be  efficacious  on  a  deaths 
"  bed — ^but,*' — rising  as  he  spoke, 
and  clasping  his  hands  with  the  ut- 
most fervour  and  devotion,—*'  I 
"  throw  myself  «72^re/y*'  (the  last 
word  being  pronounced  with  a 
strong  emphasis)  "  upon  the  mercy 
"  of  God,  through  the  merits  of 
"  Christr  The  Bishop  assured  him, 
that  the  frame  of  his  mind,  at  thif 
awful  moment,  was  exactly  such  as 
might,,  reasonably,  be  expected,  to 
render  prayer  acceptable  and  use- 
ful. 

"  The  Bishop  then  read  prayers, 
and^Mr.  Pitt  joined  in  them,  with 
calm  and  humble  piety.  He  re- 
peatedly expressed,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  bis  sense  of  his  own  un« 
worthiness  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God;  disclaiming  all  ideas  t^ 
merit,  but  with  a  conseieDce  evi- 
dently clear  and  undisturbed.  Ho 
appealed  to  the  Bishop's  knowledge 
of  the  steadiness  of  his  leligioas 
principles,  and  said,  it  had  ever 
been  his  wish  and  endeavour  to  act 
right/y,  and  to  fulfil  his  duty  to 
God  and  to  the  world  -,  but  that  Be 
was  very  sensible  of  many  errors  and 
failures.  He  declared  that  he  was 
perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of 
Grod;  that  he  felt  no  enmity  to- 
wards any  one  -,  but  died  in  peace 
with  all  noankind ;  and  expressed 
his  hope,  at  once  humble  and  confi* 
dent,  of  eternal  happiness  through 
the  intercession  of  his  Redeemer. 

"  Mr.  Pitt  desired  that  the  settle- 
ment of  his  affairs  and  papers  might 
be  left  to  his  brother  and  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Adverting  to  his  family, 
he  said, — "  I  wish  a  thousand,  or 
''  fifteen  hundred,  a  year  to  be  given 
**  to  my  nieces — i/'the  public^hould 
**  think  my  long  services  deserving 
"  it  5  but  I  do  not  presume  to  think 
*'  that  I  have  earned  it.'*  He  ex- 
pressed 
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pressed  great  concern  about  Lady 
Hester  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  but  his 
anxietj,  on  their  account,  seenied 
to  be  abated  by  the  recollection 
that  they  had  a  father.  He  at- 
tempted to  give  some  written  direc- 
tions respecting  the  disposal  of  bis 
papers ;  but,  finding  himself  unable 
to  write  legibly,  he  resigned  the  pen 
to  the  Bishop,  who  wrote  what  Mr, 
Pitt  dictated.  Mr.  Pitt  afterwards 
i^ad  what  was  written,  and  signed 
the  different  papers,  in  the  presence 
of  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  and  of  se- 
veral of  his  servants,  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  room  a  part  of  the 
time  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  engaged 
in  religious  duties,  and  heard  this 
great  and  good  man  profess  the 
&ith,  and  hope,  and  charity,  of  aq 
humbly  pious  Christian. 

'f  Mr.  Pitt  was  much  exhausted 
by  these  exertions,  and  very  soon 
grew  much  worse.  About  two 
o^clock  on  the  Wednesday  after- 
iTOon,  he  suftered  much  for  some 
time,  and  seeoacd  to  struggle  for 
breath.  He  then  fell  into  a  kind  of 
Btnporj  but  remained  sensible  al- 
most to  the  last.  About  a  quarter 
part  four  on  Thursday  morning,  the 
twenty^third  of  January,  1806,— the 
anniversary  of  that  day  on  which, 
five  and  twenty  years  before,  he  had 
first  become  a  member  of  the  Bri- 
tish Senate, — he  breathed  his  last, 
>vithout,  struggle,  and  without  pain. 
He  was  tbcn  in  bis  forty-sevepih 
year. 

'*  In  attempting  to  delineate  the 
character  of  Mr.  Pitt,  so  shortly  after 
the  pubKc  has  been  deprived  of  the 
beneht  of  his  eminent  talents,  and 
while  so  many  persons  are  Jiving, 
who,  in  the  important  political 
questions  of  the  day,  ranged  them- 
themselves  either  on  his  side,  or 
on  that  of  bh  great  opponent,  it  is 
highly  probable  tliat,  while,  on  the 
ca»e  bandy  I  ma^  not  satisfy  his  piqH 


zealous  partisans,  and  his  roost  ar* 
dent  admirers,  I  may^  on  the  other, 
far  exceed,  in  approbation  and 
praise,  every  thing  which  his  poli- 
tical adversaries  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit. 

*'  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  no 
small  difHculty,  to  disconnect  en- 
tirely our  estimate  of  the  talents  of 
the  leaders  of  political  p^ies,  from 
our  favour  or  hostility  to  the  mea- 
sures which  tliey  adopt.  "We  often 
admire  great  abilities,  as  much  for 
the  c^use  in  which  they  are  engage 
ed, — and,  in  truth,  it  is  the  appli* 
cation  of  talents  that  can  alone  jus- 
tify rational  admiration^— as  for  any 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  which 
may  be  displayed  in  the  support  of 
it ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
crifnin^te  accurately  by  which  of 
these  considerations  our  judgment  is 
regul.ited. 

"  The  House  of  Commons  was, 
perhaps,  at  no  period,  mor^  com- 
pletely  divided    In    opinion,   than 
daring  the  lives  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox.    The  partisflps  of  each  natu. 
rally*  exalted  the  talents  of  their 
leader  3  but,  while  their  respective 
friends  were  disputing  which  shone 
o^ost  conspicuous  in  every  debate, 
each  of  these  eminent  tnen  did  the 
most  ample  justice  to  the  powers  of 
Jiis  rival.     In  making  this  observa- 
tion, however,    it  is  necessary  to 
state,  that  it  applies  only  to  the  last 
twelve    or  fourteen  years  of  Mr, 
Pitt's  life,  for  it  \s  well  Known  that, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  political  ca- 
reer, Mr.  Fox  was  inclipcd  very 
much    to  undervalue  his  abilities^ 
and  to  ippute  to  arrogance  and  prc- 
sumptiou  that  confidence  which  l)o 
afterwards  admitted  to  rest  upon 
the    most    solid    ^n4    substantial 
grounds. 

"  As  a  Statesmani  the  resources^ 
as  well  as  the  firmness,  of  Mf.ptt'^ 
^^aindi   bav^  been   atnphr  dcmori'. 
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strated  by  tbe  measures  which  he 
adon^d,  to  meet  the  various^  and 
unforeseen^  difficulties  with  which 
this  nation  was  surrounded,  during 
the  period  of  his  administration. 
Abroad,  he  had  to  struggle  with  the 
most  gigantic  power,  which  ever 
raised  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
greatness  of  his  country  \  while,  at 
home>  he  had  to  support,  at  t^e 
same  time,  commercial  and  national 
credit,  to  allay  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  mutiny,  to  extinguish  the  raging 
flames  of  rebellion,  to  provide  even 
for  the  impqrtun^te  calls  of  famine, 
The  energies  of  his  mind  were  most 
eminently  exerted  ppon  those  im* 
porlant  occasions;  and,  in  spile  of 
internal  distractions,  he  carried  the 
power  of  t}]e  nation  to  a  greater 
height  than  it  had  ever  attained,  at 
amy  former  period. 

**  It  will  not  soon  be  forgotteq 
with  what  industry  and  effect  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  managemrnt  of 
the  revenue,  and  how  sjxiedily  he 
r^tored  order  to  the  confused  s.tatc 
of  our  finances^,  ^y  simplying  the 
public  accounts  he  rendered  a  sub> 
ject  easily  intelligible,  which  had 
before  been  involved  in  extreme  in- 
tricacy >  and^  by  pointing  out  the 
defects  of  former  plaps^  and  sug- 
gesting new  and  more  approved 
systenis,  he  carried  with  him  the 
sense  of  the  nation  in  providing  for 
that  heavy  ej^penditure, which  the  pc-r 
caliai  exigency  of  the  times  brpught 
upon  the  State.  Nor  \v^s  he  less 
fortunate  in  removing,  uppif  diffi- 
cult occasions^  those  embarrassments 
in  which  the  trade  of  the  country 
was  involved,  and  whichj,  at  one 
period,  threatened  with  total  ^tag- 
nation  ;  and  when  they,  who,  from 
their  habitual  pursuit s^  might  have 
been  thought  best  quali6ed,  and 
roost  likely^  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 
th^se  evils, were  lost  in  astonibhment> 
distrtist;,  and  dismay^  he  dispelled 


fheir  fears^  as  it  were  by  a  cbarm, 
revived  the  confidence  of  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  and  re^ 
stored  our  commerce  to  its  accus- 
tomed activity  and  enterprise.  The 
plan  of  Commercial  Exchequer 
fiills;— the  establishment  of  the 
Sinking  Fund j— the  suspension  of 
Cash  Payments  at  the  Bank; — the 
System  of  War  Taxes ;— were  mea- 
sures which  originated,  exclusively^ 
with  himself;  and  were  calculated^ 
with  profound  ability,  to  meet  the- 
various  exigencies  to  which  they 
were  applied.  Even  his  enemies, 
who  were  disposed  to  deny  htm  aU 
most  every  other  merit  as  a  Minis- 
ter, acknowledged  him  to  be  the 
ablest  financier  whom  the  nation 
had  ever  produced  j,and,  while  they 
made  this  acknowledgment,  they 
did  full  justice  to  the  pure  disinte- 
restedqess,  and  the  indexible  inter; 
grity,.  with  which  he  conducted  thaf 
branch  of  the  public  bushiess. 

''  As  a  parliamentary  orator  hi^ 
powers  were  various,  in  statement 
he  was  perspicuous,  in  declamation 
animated,  li  he  bad  to  ex{>lain  a 
financial  account  lie  was  clear  and 
accurate.  If  he  wanted  to  rouse  a 
just  indignation,  for  the  wrongs  of 
the  country,  he  was  rapid,  vebe« 
ment,'  glowing,  and  impassioned. 
And  whether  his  discourse  was  ar- 
gumentative or  declamatory,  it  al- 
ways displayed  a  happy,  choice  of 
expression,  and  a  fiuency  of  diction, 
which  could  not  fail  to  delight  his 
hearers.  So  singularly  select,  feli- 
citous,  and  appropriate,  was  his 
language,  that,  it  has  often  been 
remarked,  a  word  of  his  speech 
could  scarcely  be  changed  without 
prejudice  to  its  harmony,  vigour,  or 
efiect.  He  seldonx  was  satisfied, 
with  standing  on  the  defensive  in 
debate  5  but  was  proud  to  contrast 
his  own  actions  with  the  avowed 
intentions  of  his  opponents.    These 
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]D(rotfODa>  XoOj  h6  often  exposed  friendsi  and  some  of  them  under 
with  the  ipost  pointed  sarcasm;  a  his  own  super  in  t  endance ; — but^  it 
veapon  which,  perhaps,  no  speaker  has  been  observed,  that  tbey  were 
ever  wielded  with  more  dexterity  considerably  weakened  in  efft<:t  by 
and  force  than  himself.  He  admired  his  own  corrections  ;  that,  if  they 
iDocb,  in  Mr,  Fox,  the  happy  effect  g^^ined  any  thing  in  ac<  uracy,  th<-y 
with  which  he  illustrated  bis  argu-  lost  more  in  x'igour  and  spirit , — 
loents,  by  the  application  of  well-  and  that  he  had  not  himseli'  the 
known  anecdotes,  or  by  passages  power  of  mproving,  upon  reflec* 
£n>m  modern  authors;  but  he  did  tion,  the  just  and  happy  expression 
i^t  imitate  him  in  this  respect ; —  in  which  his  thoughts  were  convey- 
on  the  other  band,  he  used  to  con-  ed,  as  they  occuned  in  the  course 
demn  his  habit  of  repetition.  of  debate. 

•*  Mr.  Pitt's  Jove  of  amplification  **  As  a  public  man,  Mr.  Rtt 
bas  been  sometimes  urged  as  de-  trusted  his  character  to  his  public 
tracting  from  his  excellence  as  an  conduct ;  he  rejected  those  arts  and 
oratory  but,  it  was  his  o^n  remark,  aids  to  which  inferior  men  bare 
that  every  person  who  addressed  a  sometimes  had  recouhe  to  prop 
pnbHc  assembly,  and  was  anxious  their  fame ;  and  he  disdained  to 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  dnd  to  court  popularity  at  the  expence  of 
make  an  impression  upon  particular  unbecoming  condescension  3  he  ne- 
points^  must  either  be  copious  upon  ver  failed  to  be  generally  esteemed 
those  points  or  repeat  them,  and  where  he  was  generally  known;  bat 
that*  as  a  speaker,  he  preferred  co-  his  public  occupations  did  not  per* 
piousness  to  repetition.  Of  his  elo-  mit  him  to  enjoy  much  of  the  plea- 
quence,  it  may  be  observed  gene-  sures  of  private  society,  and  bis 
nlly,  that  it  combined  the  eloquence  hours  of  retirement  and  relaxatioo 
of  Tnlly  with  the  energy  of  De-  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  drde 
niosthenes.  It  was  spontaneous ;  of  a  few  friends,  which  cirde  be 
always  great,  it  shone  with  peculiar,  did  not  seem  inclined  to  extend 
with  unequalled,  splendour,  in  a  re-  Those  hours,  indeed,  were  few,  for 
ply,  which  precluded  the  possibility  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been 
of  previous  study;  while  it  fasci-  devoted  to  the  public  service ;  and, 
nated'  the  imagination  by  the  brii-  perhaps,  to  have  been  sacrificed  \ff 
liancy  of  language,  it  convinced  the  that  devotion ;  for  his  health  bad 
Judgment  by  the  force'of  argument ;  gradually  declined  for  the  last  five 
-—like  an  impjstuous  torrent,  it  bore  years  of  his  life ;  but  the  vigour  of 
^  down  all  resistance ;  extorting  the  mind  was  unimpaired,  and  directed, 
admiration  even  of  those  who  most  in  spite  of  a  feeble  frame,  with  the 
severely  felt  its  strength,  ^and  who  most  Snremitted  anxiety,  to  pro- 
most  earnestly  deprecated  its  effect,  mote  the  interests  and  welftre  of 
]t  is  unnecessary,  and  might  be  pre-  the  country.  With  him,  indeed, 
sumptuous,  to  enter  more  minutely  his  country  was  ever  the  first  ob- 
into  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt's  elo-  ject,  self  the^/w^ 
qaence  3  — •  there  are  m^y  living  **  It  would  be  highly  unjust, 
witnesses  of  its  powers ;  it  will  be  however,  to  dismiss  the  cbaracttr 
admired  as  long  as  it  shall  be  re-  of  Mr.  Pitt  without  correcting  the 
membered.    A  few  of  his  speeches  erroneous  impression  which  has  too 

iQ  Paiiiament  were  published  by  ki»  generally  prevailed^  that  he  was,  in 
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society,  cold,  distant,  and  reserved. 
So  far  from  it,  that,  in  the  relations 
of  private  life,  he  was  no  Jess  ami- 
able, than  he  was  eminent  in  hisi 
public  conduct;  and,  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  select  friends,  none 
charmed  more  by  the  ease,  playful- 
ness, and  vivacity  of  cot)  versa  lion. 
He  possessed  a  peculiar  sweetness 
and  equanimity  of  temper,  which, 
under  all  tlie  varying  circumstances 
of  health  and  sickness,  of  good  and 
adverse  fortune,  was  never  ruffled. 
The  victory  of  Trafalgar,  though  'he 
felt  at  it  the  honest  pride  of  an  fing- 
lishraan,  elated  him  to  no  nu be- 
coming height;  nor  did  the  over-, 
tliraw  of  his  dearest  hopes  *&t  Aus- 
terlitz,  though  it  affected  him  most 
sensibly,  sink  him  to  an  unmanly 
dejection.  Yet  this  calmness  and 
self-possession  aroi»e  not  from  any 
apathy  or  coldness ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  varied  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  lire  of  his  eye, 
shewed  him  to  be,  what  he  really 
was,  exquisitely  •  sensible  to  e\erY 
feeling ; — but  they  were  the  natural 
result  of  a  strong  and  well-regulated 
mind — of  the  conscious  recti ;ude  of 
his  measures,  and  of  the  happy 
mildness  of  his  disposition. 

*'  The  same  benevolence  and 
simplicity  of  heart  strongly  marked 
his  manners  and  deportment,  which 
were,  in  the  highest  degree,  pre- 
possessing. They  bespoke  the  total 
absence  of  any  thing  like  morose- 
cess  in  his  nature.  With  the  most 
playfut  vivacity,  he  assumed  no  su- 
periority in  conversation ;  nor  ever 
oppressed  any  man  with  the  strength 
of  his  talents,  or  the  brilliancy  of 
his  wit.  It  was  matter  of  surprize 
how  so  much  fire  could  be  miti- 
gated, and  yet  not  enfeebled,  by 
so  much  gentleness; — and  how 
such  power  could  be  so  delightful. 
Modesty  was  a  striking  feature  in 
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Mr.  Pit I'ff  character;  he  was  atten- 
tive to  the  humblest,  and  kindly 
patient  to  the  weakest,  opinions. 
No  man  was  ever  more  beloved  by 
bis  friends,  or  inspired  those  who 
had  the  happiness  of  living  in  hia 
society  with  a  more  sincere  and  af- 
fectionate attachment.  In  his  con- 
duct, he  was  rigidly  just,  and 
strictly  moral ;  and,  as  his  virtues 
were  greater,  so  were  his  fiiilings 
less,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most 
men. 

"  On  the  27th  t>f  January,  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Henry  LasceUes^  resolved, 
"  that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
"  sented  to  his  Majesty,  that  his 

Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 

to  give  directions  that  the  re- 
**  mains  of  the  Right  Honourable 
*'  WiJHam  Pitt  be  interred  at  the 
'*  public  expence,  and  that  a  monu- 
''  ment  be  erected^  in  the  collegiate 
"  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
"  to  the  memory  of  tjiat  excellent 
*'  statesman,  with  an  ^inscription, 
*'  expressive  of  the  public  sense  of 
'^  so  great  and  irreparable  a  loss; 
''  and  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that 
**  this  House  will  make  good  the 
"  expences  attending  the  same." 

"  On  the  third  of  February,  the 
House,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  further  resolved,  "  that  an 
"  humble  address  be  presented  to 
**  his  Majesty,  to  represent  to  his 
'*  Majesty,  that  this  House,  having 
*'  received  information,  that,  on  the 
"  death  of  the  Right  Honourable 
"  William  Pitt,  he  left  debts  to  a 
**  consideral>le  amount,  for  the  pay- 
*'  ment  of  which  his  property  has 
"  been  found  insufficient,  and  be- 
"  ing  desirous  to  shew  every  testi- 
*^  roony  of  their  esteem  and  respect 
"  for  the  memoiV  of  the  said  Right » 
"  Honourable  William  Pitt,  most 

humbly  beseech  his  Majesty  to 
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tl4]  ji^est  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Gervais, 

"  advance  a  sum,   not  ejiceediog  had  theaflFairs  of  an  enopire  tofegu- 

forty  thousand  pounds,  towards  late,  to  the  economical  regulations 

the  payment  of  the  said  debts,  of  his  .household,  involved  him  in 

and  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  embarrassments.     The  only  extra 

**  this  House^will  make  good  the  expences  which  he  incurred  were 

'*  same."  for  improvements  at  Walmcr  and  at 
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This  sum  was  barely  sufficient  Hoi  wood,  which  constituted,  indeed, 

to  discharge  the  debts  which  Mr.  his  only  anrlusement,  during  bis  hours 

Pitt  had  contracted,  and  which  had  of  relaxatioti  from  official  labours;— 

been,  in  a  course  of  accumulation,  an  amusement  at  once  rational,  coo- 

during  the -whole  period  of  hiii  ad<«  genial,  and  honourable,  to  a  great 

niinistration.    His  original  private  and  virtuous  mind,  which  never  in- 

fixrtune  was  ten  thousand  pounds,  dulged  in  habits  of  dissipation,  nor 

and    the    late  -Duke    of  Rutland  rioted  in  licentious  enjoyments.    He 

lefl  him  a  legacy  of.  three  thou-'  was  buried  (on  the  22d  of  February) 

aand.    Immediately  after  his  decease  in  Westminster  Abt>ey,    near  the 

it  was  determined,  that  some  persons  north  door,  in  the  aisle  in  which  the 

ahould  examine  into  the  state  of  his  monumftnt  of  his  father  stands.  His 

a.ffairs,  and  it  was  upon  their  esti^  funeral  was  a  public  one ;  and  was 

mate  of  the  amount  of  his  debts,  attended  by  a  considerable  number 

and  of  the  probable  produce  of  his  of  his  political  and  private  fneods. 

effects,  that  the  £40,000  was.  voted  The  Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland, 

by  parliament.     Previous  to  his  en-  and  Cambridge,  the  Archbishop  of 

trance  into  public  life,   Mr.  Pitt*s  Canterbury,  several  of  the  Bishops, 

expences  never  exceeded  his  income,  and  many  members,  of  both  Houses 

But  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  an-  of  Parliament^  were  present.    The 

nexed  to  his  appointments  to  meet  monument,    to   be  erected  to  bi!< 

the  expenditure  unavoidably  attached  memory,  is  to  be  placed  over  thf 

to  them,  and  the  impracticability  of  tvesi  door  of  the  Abbe}^ 
attention,  on  the  part  of  a  man  who 


Arrest  or  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Gervais  by  the  iNauisxTio^ 

OF  Barcelona. 

[From  Stockdalb's  History  of  thb  Inquisitions.]' 

'  A  ^TER  dinner,  I  went  to  take  f.iture  destiny,  and  of  the  beautiful 
jfX  a  walk  on  that  beautiful  Seraphine.  The  sweetly  pensive 
terrace  which  extends  along  the  port,  shades  of  twilight  had  began  to  veH 
in  that  part*  called  Bardellonette.  the  face  of  the  sky,  when,  on  a  sud- 
The  sides  of  this  walk,  which  is  den,  six  men  surrounded  and  coin- 
named  the  ZoTz/a,  are  adorned  with,  manded  mc  to  follow  them.  I  >*- 
fine  buildings.  I  was  tranquilly  en-,  plied  by  a  firm  refosal  5  whercupoo 
joying  this  delightful  place  and  the  one  of  them  seized  me  by  the  collar; 
serene  evening  of  a  fine  day,  wrap-  1  insiantly  assailed  him  vijith  a  via- 
ped  in  dreams  of  my  projects^  of  my  lent  blow  upon  the  face,   which 

caused 
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caoied  him  to  bellow  with  pain ;  in 
an  instant  the  whole  band  pressed 
on  me  so  closely  that  I  was  obliged 
to  draw  my  dword.  I  fought  as  loqg 
}As  I  was  able,  but,  not  being  pos* 
sessed  of  the  strength  of  Antaeus  or 
Hercules^  I  was  at  last  compelled 
to  yield.  The  ruffians  endeavoured 
to  inspire  me  with  respect  and  dread 
of  them  by  saying  that  they  were 
familiars  of  the  Holy  Office,  aud  ad- 
vised me  to  surrender,  that  I  might 
escape  disgrace  and  harsh  ti'eatraent. 
I  submitted  to  force,  and  I  was 
taken  to  the  prison  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. 

*'  As  soon  as  I  found  myself  with- 
in the  talons  of  these  vultures,  I  be- 
gan to  ask  myself  what  was  my 
crime,  and  what  I  had  done  to  incur 
the  censure  of  this  hateful  tribunal. 
Have  these  jacobin  monks,  said  1, 
succeeded  to  the  Druids,  who  called 
themselves  the  agents  of  the  Deity, 
and  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
right  of  excommunicating  and  put- 
ting to  death  their  fellow-citizens  ? 
My  complaints  were  lost  in  empty 
air." 

"  On  the  following  day,  a  Do- 
nunicauj  shrouded  in  hypocrisy,  and 
with  a  tongue  of  deceit,  came  to 
conjure  roe,  by  the  bowels  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  confess  my  faults,  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  my  liberty. 
"  Confess  your  own  faults  first,** 
said  I  to  him,  "  ask  pardon  of  God 
for  your  hypocrisy  and  your  in- 
justice. By  what  right  do  you 
arrest  a  gentleman,  a  native  of 
France,  who  is  exempted  fronr 
the  jurisdiction  of  your  infernal 
tribunal,  and  who  has  done  no- 
thing in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
this  country?*'—'  Oh,  Holy  Vir- 

*  gin,*  said  he,  *  you  ipake  me  trem- 

*  ble !  I  will  go  and  pray  to  God  in 
'  your  behalf>  and  I  hope  he  will 

*  open  your  eyes  and  turn   your 


*  heart.'  "  Go  pray  to  the  devilj- 
said  I  to  myself,  "  he  is  your  only 
divinity." 

^'  However,  on  that  same  day, 
Mr.  Aubert,  having  in  vain  waited 
for  me,  at  the  dinner  hour,  sent  to 
the  hotel  to  inquire  about  me.  The 
landlord  informed  htm  that  I  had 
disappeared  oa  the  preceding  event- 
ing, that  my  luggage  still  remained 
in  his  custody,  but  that  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  what  was  become  of 
me.  This  obliging  gentleman,  un- 
easy for  my  fate,  made  inquiries 
concerning  me  over  the  whole  ciiy, 
but  without  being  able  to  gain  the 
smallest  intelligence.  Astonished  at 
this  c|rcumstance,  he  began  to  sus- 
pect ^hat  some  indiscretion  on  my 
part  might  have  drawn  upon  me  the 
vengeance  of  the  Holy  Office,  with 
whose  spirit  and  conduct  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted.  He  begged  of 
the  captain-general  to  demand  my 
enlargement.  The  Inquisitors  de- 
nied the  fact  of  my  detention,  with 
the  utmost  effrontery  of  falsehood  ^ 
but  Mr.  Aubert,  not  being  able  to 
discover  any  other  probable  caui^o 
for  my  disappearance,  persisted  in 
believing  me  to  be  a  prisoner  in  the 
Holy  Office. 

"  Next  day,  the  familiars  came  to 
conduct  me  before  the  three  In- 
quisitors ^  they  presented  me  with 
a  yellow  mantle  to  put  oa>  but  I 
disdainfully  rejected  this  satanic 
livery.  However,  they  persuaded 
me  that  submission  was  the  only 
means  by  which  I  could  hope  to 
recover  my  liberty.  I  appeared, 
therefore,  clad  in  yellow,  with  a 
wax  taper  in  my  hand,  befbie 
these  three  prie.-^ls  of  Pluto.  In 
the  chamber  was  displayed  •  the 
banner  of  the  Holy  Office^  on 
which  were  represented  a  grid- 
iron, a  pair  of  pincers,  and  a  pile 
of  wood,  with  these  words;  Jus- 
tice, 
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[Iff]  Arrest  of  the  Chevalier  de  Gervais* 

tiee,    (Parity,    Mercy,     What  an  of  them  informed  him  that  three 

atrocioas  piece   of  irony!    I    was  monks,   of  ihe  Dtmioican  orderi 

tempted,    more     than     onoe,     to  were  about  to  set  out  for  Rome, 

singe,     with    my    blazing    taper,  being  deputed   to    the   conventual 

the  hideous  visage  of  one  of  these  assembly   which    was  to   be  held 

jacobins,  but  my  good  genius  pre-  there.     He  immediately  wrote  to 

▼ented    me.     One    of   them    ad-  Mr.    de    Cholet,   commandant  at 

vised   me,  with   an   air  of  mild-  Perpignan,  to  inform  him  how  I 

ness,   to   confess   my  sins.     *  My  had  disappeared,  of  his  suspicions 

great  sin,'  replied  I,    '  is  to  have  as  to  the  cause,  and  of  the  passage 

entered     a     country    where     the  of    the    three    jacobins     through 

priests    trample     huinanity    nnder  Perpignan,    desiring    him    to   ar- 

foot,  and  assume  the  cloak  of  re-  rest  them,   and    not   to   set  them 

]igion  to   persecute  virtue  and  in-  at   liberty    till    I    sbonld    be   re- 

nocence.'  leased. 

"  '  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?'  "  M.  de  Cholet  embraced,  with 

'  Yes,  my  conscience  is  free  from  alacrity,    this  opportunity  of  ven- 

alarm  and  from  remorse.    Tremble  geance,  and  issued  orders,   at  the 

if  the  regiment  to  which  J  belong  gates  of  the    town,   to  seize  the 

should  hear  of  my  imprisonment:  three   reverend  personages.    The^ 

they  would  trample  over  ten  regi-  arrived  about  noon,   in   high  spi- 

ments  of  Spaniards  to  rescue  me  rits    and     with     keen  .  appetites, 

from  your  barbarity.'    '  God*  alone  and    demanded    of    the    centiDe), 

is  master ;    our  duty  is    to  watch  which  'was   the    best   hotel.    The 

over  his  flock  as  faithful  shepherds ;  ofHcer     of    the    guard     presented 

our  hearts  are  afHicted  at  it;  but  himself,    and  informed  them  that 

you   must   return  to   your  prison,  he  was  commissioned   to  conduct 

until  you  think  proper  to  make  a  them  to   tlie  Commandant  of  the 

confession  of  your  fault.'      I  then  place,    who    would     provide   for 

retired,  casting  upon  my  judges  a  their    lodging  and  entertainmeot 

look    of    contempt    and    indigna-  The  mon£s  rejoiced  at   this  lucky 

tion.  windfall,     overflowed     with     ac- 

''  As  soon  as  I  returned  to  my  knowledgments,       and      declareci 

prison,  I  most  anxiously  consider-  they   could    not   think  of  incom- 

ed  what  could  be  the  caus«  of  this  moding  the  commandant.  *  Come, 

severe  treatment.    I  was  far  from  good  fathers,  M.  de  Cholet  is  de- 

suspecting  that  it  could  be  owing  termined  to  do    you  the  honours 

to    my  answer  to   the  mendicant  of  the  city.' .   '^  In  the  mean  time 

frier    concerning   the   Virgin    and  he  provided    them    an    escort  of 

her  lights.*     However,    Mr.  Au-  four  soldiers  and  a  seijeant.    The 

bert,    being    persuaded    that   the/  fathers  marched   along   with  joy, 

Inquisition   alone    had    been    the  congratulating    one    another  aod 

cause  of  my  disappearance,  placed  delighted    with   the  politeness  of 

spies  upon  all  their  steps.  '  One  the     French.       ^  Good    fathers^* 

*  '*  A  mendicant  having  come  to  his  chamber,  with  a  purse,  begginr  htm  to  cod- 

tribute  something  for  the  lights  or  tapers  to  be  lighted  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  he  re- 
plied, '  My  good  finther^  the  Virgin  has  no  need  of  lights,  she  need  only  go  to  bed  at  aa 
*  tally  boor/— St.  Gervtiti  Voyage  en  Espagne/'  page  1S»,  vol  i. 

said 
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said  M.  de  Cholet,  *  I  am  deligbted 

*  to  have  you  in  this  city,  1  cx- 
'  peered  you  impatiently.     I  have 

*  provided  you   a  lodging/     '  Ah, 

*  Mr.  Commandant,  you  are  too 
'  good,  we  arc  undeserving/  "  PSr- 
*'  don  me,  have  you  not,  in  your 
•''  prison  at  Barcelona^  a  French  of- 
"  ficer,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Ger- 
•'  vais?"  *  No,  Mr.  Com'mandant, 
'  we  have  never  heard  of  any  such 
'  person.'  '*  I  am  sorry  for  that, 
*•  for  you  arc  to  be  imprisoned,  and 
*'  to  live  upon  bread  and  water, 
"  until  thi«  officer  be  forthcomltig." 
The  revcrrnd  fn thers,  exceedingly 
•rritated,  exclaimed  against  this  vio- 
^tion  of  the  law  of  naiious,  and  then 
^aid  thai  \hey  resigned  themselves 
.o  the  wit!  ot  Hvavcn,  and  tliat  the 
Commandnni  should  answer  before 
God  and  I  he  pope  lor  the  persecu- 
tion which  he  was  about  to  exercise 
against  members  of  the  Church. 
*'  Yes,**  sard  the  Commandant,  "  f 
'*  take  the  responsibility  upon  my- 
*'  self,  meanwhile  you  will  repair  to 
•'  the  citadel." 

"  Now  behold  the  three  hypo- 
crites,' in    a   narrow    prison,    con- 


came  their  obstinacy.  They  heg« 
ged  an  interview  with  Mr.  do 
Cholet^  who  instantly  waited  upon 
them. 

*'  They  confessed  tliat  a  youDg 
French  officer  was  cofifined  in  t|ie 
prison  of  the  Holy  Otfice,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  impious  language  he 
had  held  respecting  the  Virgin. 
"  Undoubtedly  he  has  acted  wrong,** 
said  Mr,  de  Cholct,  "  but  allow 
"  the  Virgin  to  avcngi  herself. 
*'  Write  word  to  Barcelona  to  set 
this  gentleman  at  libei'ty.  In 
the  interim  I  will  keep  you  as 
hostages,  but  I  will  mitigate 
your  sufferings,  and  your  talkie 
sh:ill  he  less  frugally  supplied." 
The  monks  immediately  wrote  w.<»rd 
to  give  liberty  t«  the  accursed 
French  mnn. 

*'  During  this  interval,  vexations, 
impatience,  and  'weariness,  took 
possession  of  my  soul,  and  made 
me  weary  of  life.  At  length  the 
Inquisition,  reading  their  brethren's 
letter,  perceived  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  releasing  theic 
prey.  One  of  them  came  to  in- 
form me  that,   in  consideration  of 
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demned  to  the  regimen  of  theP^uU  my  youth,  and  of  my  being  a  na- 

and  theHilaries,  uttering  the  loud-  lire   of  France,    the    Holy  Office 

est  exclamations  against  the  system  had  come    to   a   determination    to 

of  fjisting   and   the  Commandant,  set  me  free,  but  that  they  required 

Every  day,  tjie  purveyor,  when  he  me,   for  the  future,  to  have  more 

brought  them  their  pitcher  <'f  water  respect  for  La  Madonna,    the  mo- 

and    portion    of  bread,  demanded  ther  of  Jesus  Christ.     "  Most  re- 


whether  they  had  any  thipg  to  de- 
clare relative  to  the  French  officer. 
For*  three  days  they  persisted  in  re- 
turning a  negative,  but,  at  length, 
the  cries,  not  of  their  consciences, 
but  of  their  stomachs,  and  their 
wearineii  of  this  mgdt  of  life,  over* 


"  verend  father,"  replied  I,  *•  the 
"French  have  always  the  highest 
*^  respect  for  the  ladies.'*  Uttering 
these  words,  I  rushed  towards  the 
door,  and,  when  I  got  into  the 
street,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  raised 
from  the  tomb  once  nx>re  to  life.'* 
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Memoirs  of  P»T£r  Dakikl  Hoet/  Bishop  op  Avkancbes. 
[From  Dh,  Aikin's  Lifi.of  him.} 

BEING  now  in  mj  forty-sixth  ferred  ptiestbood  wonid  condnce  to 
year,  I  thought  it  was  time  the  glory  of  God  .and  my  own  sal- 
to  be  obedient  to  the  divine  ca)1«  .vation.  For  I  had  long  been  tn* 
and  not  only  to  wear  the  dress  and  cited  by  a  pious  ardour  to  the  vor- 
^ternal  marks  of  the  church,  as  I  ship  of  this  saint ;  nor  firom  this 
had  done  for  some  years,  but  to  time  did  I  omit  any  year  to  poforro 
submit  my  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  my  adorations  at  her  shrine  on  ber 
bind  myself  to  ber  sacred  orders,  anniversary,  whilst  the  state  of  mj 
And  as,  in  the  transaction  of  affairs,  health  permitted  i  but  this  being  de- 
especially  those  of  greater  moment,  bilitated,  6rst  by  a  severe  disease, 
and  relative  to  the  regulation  of  life,  and  then  by  the  infirmity  of  old  age> 
I  always  thought  it  right  to  deli-  I  have  latterly  Intermitted  the  prac- 
berate  long,  but  to  be  speedy  in  tice.  But  that  the  Almi^ty  has 
executing  what  had  been  resolved  suffered  me  to  survive  to  the  present 
upon,  I  determined,  after  a  con-  day  $  that  I  still  li?e>  after  recave7 
sultation  of  so  many  years,  to  put  in  ifrom  that  dreadful  disorder,  under 
practice  the  result  without  delay.  I  the  attacks  of  which  a  few  yean 
had  long  before  received  the  cleric-  ago  I  lay  almost  at  the  last  gaspj  I 
cal  tonsure  fi'om  Francis  de  Harlai,  entirely  ascribe  to^  the  protection 
archbishopof  Rouen,  and  some  time  and  guardianship  of  mv  excellent 
after,  had  been  initiated  into  the  patroness,  which  I  hunobly  implored 
lesser  orders  by  Francis  Nesmond,  in  my  greatest  danger,  and  obtained 
bishop  of  Bayeulc,  to  whose  diocese  by  no  merit  of  my  own. 
Caen  belongs.  I  therefore  obtained  "  About  this  time,  a  Jew  of  the 
an  indulgence  from  the  Pope,  al-  name  of  Saluces,  not  unskilled  ia 
lowing  me  to  be  promoted  to  holy  the  numismatic  science,  brodgbt  roe 
orders,  without  the  observance  of  some  ancient  gold  and  silver  coins 
those  Intervals  and  stated  times  of  the  best  kind.  He  sold  them  at 
which  the  church  has  enjoined.  In  the  highest  price  he  could  obtain, 
consequence,  after  the  proper  pious  and  not  without  reason,  as  this  traf- 
exercises,  the  business  was  com-  £c  was  his  sole  means  of  sutisistence. 
pleted  in  thr^e  successive  days  by  As  in  his  countenance,  eyes,  and 
the  administration  of  Claude  Auvri,  discourse,  -be  gave  indications  ol' 
bishop  of  Coutances.  I  then  etiti-  singular  candour  of  disposition,  I 
ployed  a  whole  month  in  learning  thought  him  not  far  from  the  king- 
the  sagred  rites ;  and  when  I  thought  dom  of  God,  and  confidently  hoped 
myself  sufHciently  versed  in  them  that  the  darkness  of  Judaism  would 
from  practice,  I  first  officiated  at  the  be  dispelled,  and  he  would  open  his 
tomb  of  St.  Genevieve  (for  which  eyes  to  the  light.  Nor  was  this  ex- 
the  Parisians  have  a  singular  vene-  pectation  frustrated;  for  though  at 
ration)  in  a  subterraneous  crypt ;  first  reluctant,  and  resisting  my  ad- 
hoping  that,  through  the  patronage  monitimis  and  arguments,  be  be- 
of  this  holy  virgin,  my  newly  con*  came  at  length  more  docUe,  and 
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sabiDitted  to  tbe  yoke  bf  Christ.  God  had  granted  me  the  power  ot 
He  tlierefi>re  received  baptism  at  <:hoosing  a  retreat  to  my  own  fancy, 
my  faandSf  the  duke  of  Montausier  I  should  not  have  formed  it  afler  a 
being  bis  sponsor^  who  gave  bipa  bis  different  model.    It  was  not,  there- 
own  name.  fore,  according  to  poetic  licence,  but 
"  All  £arope  being  in  these  later  to  the  real  trutb  of  representation, 
times  involved  in  a  destructive  war^  that  I  celebrate  this  Tempe  in  the 
I  addressed  a  supplicatory  poem  to  following  strains : 
the  holy  virgin  Genevieve,  beseech-  ,-,...     ^         u   •  u     .      «      ^ 
ing  her  to  implore  of  the  Deity  the  ^'^  «"*^  ''^^  ^""^  '*«'  ^ 
restoration  of  peace^  and  a  speedy  The  novelty  of  this  measure^   ne- 
succour  to  the  distressed  state  of  the  fleeted,  or  perhaps  shunned  from 
christian  world.   It  will  not,  I  thinks  its  difficulty,  by  modem  poets^  and 
be  impertinent  to  place  this  prayer  of  which  Horace  affords  only  a  sin« 
before  tbe  eyes  of  the  pious  reader. '  gle  example,  exdted  many  to  imi* 

Prod««  summo;  Oenovcft,  arlo,  ^c.  ^^^^  the  piece,  almost  all  of  whom 

repented  of  a  task  unhappily  exe- 

**  Aulnai,  a  considerable  town,  is  cuted.  But  a  counsellor  of  Dijon, 
situated  twelve  miles  to  the  south  Lantin,  who  was  a  great  master  of 
of  Caen.  Adjacent  to  it  is  an  abbey  music,  taken  with  its  suavity,  adapt- 
of  the  Cistertian  order,  which  has  ed  notes*to  it  of  so  pleasing  a  me« 
been  governed  by  two  abbots,  illus^  lody,  that  they  set  ofF  my  verses  to 
trious  for  their  abilities,  writings,  great  advantage,  and  even  made  me 
and  piety;  John  Bertaut,  and  John  satisfied  with  my  performance.  I 
Peter  Camus;  the  latter,  bishop  of  shall  venture  to  subjoin  another 
Bellei,  tbe  former  of  Seez.  Being  piece,  in  which,  under  the  form  of 
then  {167s)  vacaitt  by  the  death  of  an  address  to.Nicholas  Helnsius,  the 
Charles  Fumes,  the  king  was  gra-  nndegenerate  son  of  Daniel  Hein- 
ciously  pleased  to  place  me  at  its  sius,  a  celebrated  poet,  I  have  paint- 
bead.  It  wa^  not,  however,  in  my  ed  the  beauties  of  this  district,  and 
power  till  long  afterwards,  to  take  described  the  charms  of  the  Oudon, 
possession  of  it,  when  the  Dauphin's  a  very  pure  and  cold  stream  that 
studies  were  concluded,  and  his  waters  it: 
marriage  was  in  agitation.  Having  _  _.  •  .  «... 
at  thaf  period    i^ssed   ten    wholl  Ergoiie«t«rnun«temur,Hem«,&c 

years  at  court,  and  permission  being  "  By  these  verses  I  endeavoured 
granted  'me  of  revisiting  my  native  to  make  a  return  to  Heinsius  for  the 
province,  I  first  went  to  Caen,  and  present  of  Virgil,  carefully  edited  by 
then  to  Aulnai.  With  the  rural  himself  with  new  revisions,  and  ele^^ 
charms  of  this  place  I  was  at  the  gantly  printed,  accompanied  by  a 
first  view  so  much  captivated,  that  very  polite  letter.  As  I  bad  thus 
I  recollected  to  have  seen  nothing  theprospect  of  acquiring  the  friend- 
more  pleasant  and  refreshing  j  such  ship  of  so  excellent  a  person,  I  chose 
is  the  variety  of  hills,  valleysi,  groves,  not  to  be  wanting  to  myself,  or  to 
meadows,  fields,  fountain*},  rivulets,  seem  to  decline,  when  offered,  a  he- 
gardens,  and  tall  and  verdant  trees,  nefit  which  I  ought  spontaneou{>ly 
either  in  scattered  groups,  or  planted  to  have  sought  foe. 
in  long  rows.  Add  to  this,  the  sa-  '*  After  I  had  once  tasted  the  de- 
Ittbrity  of  the  air,  and  the  sweet  lights  of  Aulnai,  as  tbe  approach  of 
tranquillity  of  the  sfot;  so^  that  if  winter  drove  me  from  it,  I  retnrpr d 
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Ibitber  with  the  greatest  satisfac-  which  I  had  planned  io  txty  mM, 
tioo  every  year  at  ibe  iarat  flight  o£  and  of  which  it  will  not  he  foreign 
the  swallow  and  song  of  the  night-  to  the  pur(K)sc  of  this  book  here  to 
ingale,  and  passed  the  whole  sum-  give  a  sketch.     From  my  school 
mers  I  hero  in  charming  retirement,  reading,  so  ardent  a  love  and  esteem 
occupied  day  and  night   in   mc'di-  o(  ancient  philosophy  had  pervaded 
tntirig  on  abstruse  points,   for  the  my  inmost  feelings,  that  from  that 
study  of  which  I  had  never  before  period  classical  literature  seemed  to 
found  so  quiet  and  agrpeable  a  re-  me  the  handmaid  of  this  science. 
sidencc.    -  Hence    proceeded     my  By  this  passion  i  was  led  to  obtain  a 
'!  Quest iones  Alnetnnae/'  in  which  knowledge  of  the  sects  of  those  anci- 
I  undertook   the  discussion  of  the  ent  high-priests  of  philosophy ,  which 
very  difficult  topic  concerning  the  are  treated  of  by  Diogenes  Laertius; 
agreement  of  Reason  and  Faith;  or,  and   though  his  work  is  cursorily 
what  ought  to  be  the  province  of  written,  without  that  accuracy  which 
reason  in  adopting  faith;  and  how  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
f;ir  the  empire  of  faith  over  reason  subject  demanded,  yet  I  made  osm 
ought  to  extend.     I  there  shewed  of  it  as  a  kind  of  storehouse,  whence 
by  the  strongest  evidence,  that  no-  valuable  nrticles  might  be  taken  for 
thing  so  ad Vf  r?ie  tp  coipnion  feeling,  occasional    purposes.      To  it    was 
either  in  belief  or  practice/  is  pro-  added  the  commentary  of  Menage; 
posed  to  us  by  pur  holy   religion,  of  which,  being  desirous  of  my  re- 
something  similar  to  which  in  doc-  vision  and  eiamination,  he  sent  am 
trine  and  precept,    or  even  more  by  post  .the  sheets  as  they   caQie 
contrary  to  the  apprehension   and  from  the  press  j  and  the  careful  pe- 
nianners  of  inankind,  the  best  re-  nisal  of  these,  compared  with  the 
.  gulated  nations  have  not  either  be-  observations  of  others,  ga%e  me  an 
llevf-d  or  admitted  among  their  ens-  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hb* 
toras;    and  that  there  is  therefore  tory  of  philosophy.     From  this  pe- 
no  cause  why  they  should  be  re-  riod  I  undertook  no  journey,  aod 
jecicd  by  the  impious.     Hence  also  set  apart  no  leisure  time  for  study, 
proceeded   the  *'  Censura  Philoso-  without  Laerlius  for  my  companion^ 
phiae  Cartesianas;*'    in   which   the  and  philosophy  for  one  of  tiie  ob* 
vanity  of  the  /Cartesian   system   is  jects  of  my  contemplation.    And  at 
demonstrated  by  arguments  so  cer-  this  science  is  boundless,  wandering 
tain«  that  when  the  late  chatnpion  into  immensity  beyond  the  hosits  ot 
of  the  sect,  Peter  Silvain  Regis,  at-  time  and  creatioA,  whilst  tlie  huntkan 
tempted  to  refute  it,   he  could  no  mind,  coo}>ed  within  narrow  bounds, 
otherwise  maintain  his  ground  than  depressed  to  earth,  and  involved  in 
by  gi^i"g  a  ^^Ise  interpretation  of  thick  darkness,  attempts,  by  the  aid 
those  wordjs  of  mine  which  were  of  its  reason,  to  break  forth  into  tbtt 
to  be  cited;  so  that,  while  pretend-  light,  and  to  seize  upon  the  ardaons 
ing  to  give  a  reply  to  my  argumen-  summits  of  truth,  I  proposed  to  en* 
t^tion,  he  fraudulently  and  idly  an-  quire  how  high  it  could  raise  itself 
swered  himself,  by  its  own  powers,  and  what  aids 
. ."  Each  of  these  treatises,  that  in  were  to  be  sought  for  it  from  faith. 
which  I  endeavoured  to  conciliate  These  exalted  studies,  long,  mnch, 
reason  and  faith,  and  that  in  which  and  not  unpleasantly,  eaercised  my 
I  oppugned  the  Cartesian  philoso*  mindi  and  the  accumalaledpnxlact 
pby,  were  parts  of  a  greater  work^  of  my  lahoucs  was  twelliog  toagrrat 
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bulk,  when  I  thought  it  weuIJ  be 
more  useful^  and  better  accommo- 
dated to  common  understandings^ 
jf  it  were  divided  into  parts»  and 
brought  under  certain  heads.  Hence 
arose  my  "  Alnctanas  Qucstiones/' 
And  my  ^'  Examination  of  the  Car« 
tesiao  Philosophy/'  These,  how- 
isver,  would  ha«e  been  more  profit- 
able, had  not  the  age  decliued  in 
Jove  of  solid  literature^  and  been 
disposed  to  give  more  credit  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  than  to 
the  suggestions  of  pure  truth. 

"  Aulnai  was  also  the  p^irent  of 
my  treatise  /'  On  the  Situation  of 
the  terrestrial   Paradise,"   the  dis- 
covery of  which  I  have  declared  to 
be  due  neither  to  myself  nor  to  Bo- 
chart,  hut  to  writers  of^  greater  an- 
tiquity.   Hence  also  issued  my  work 
f*  On  the  Navigations  of  Solomon," 
a  question  tortured  by  infinite  dis- 
putes of  commentators.  My  "Notes 
on   the  Anthology  of  Greek  Epi- 
grams" came  from  Aulnai,  not  de- 
tignedly,  but  by  chance,  that  is,  at 
the  request  of  George  Graevius,  who 
was  preparing  an  edition  of  the  An- 
thology >  when  he  understood  from 
the  letters  of  Emvric  Bigot  that  1 
Jiad  written  many  notes  worthy  of 
.  iobservation   in  *  the  margin  of  my 
copy.     Hence,  likewise,  proceeded 
ibe  "Antiquities  oif  Caen,'*  the  in- 
vestigation of  which,  attempted -by 
many  with  little  success,  and  then 
deserted,  gave  me  various  occupa-. 
tion,  and  abstracting  me  from  my 
i&ccustomed  and  more  agreeable  stu- 
.dies,  plunged  me  into  the  midst  of 
jbarbarism  and  mouldy  records. 

'^  I  was  led  fortuitously  to  the 
wrhing  of  this  book.  John  Blois  de 
Qticsnay,  whom  I  have  formerly 
mentioned,  had  seen  in  the  "  Capi- 
tularies of  Charles  the  Bald,**  and 
in  the  ''  Life  of  Aldric,  Bishop  of 
Mans,*'  edited  by  fe)aluse,  that 
among  the  pagi'of  Lower  Normaoo 


dy,  in  the  county  of  Bayeux,  was 
reckoned  Oiting^  Saiconia,  between 
thepfl^i  Bagasinand  Oxmise.  From 
the  Situation  of  the  place  he  conjec- 
tured that  Caen  was  designated  un- 
der this  name,  and  he  disclosed  iiis 
opinion  to  Scgrais,  who  took  it  not 
as  a  conjecture  and  suspidon,  as 
Blois  had  offered  it,  but  as  an  un- 
doubted certainty,  and  he  wrote  me 
word  that  the  true  origin  of  our  na- 
tive place  was  at  length  discovered. 
This,  however,  I  could  not.  credit ; 
and  weighing  the  matter  qiore  at- 
tentively, I  fonnd  that  by  the  word 
pagns  was  here  by  no  means  under- 
stood a  town,  but  a  tract  of  countiy^ 
or  small  district.  Hence  arose  be- 
tween Blois  and  me  a  disquisition 
concerning  the  origin  or  antiquities 
of  Caen,  to  the  examination  of 
which,  knowing  him  to  be  diligent 
and  sagacious,  1  strongly  exhorted 
him.  He  pleaded  in  excuse  his  ad- 
vanced age,  for  he  was  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
set  before  him  the  example  of  Cjato, 
who  at  that  very  age  composed  his 
work  cm  Roman  antiquities.  Blois, 
however,  did  not  yield  to  my  argu- 
ments :  be  only  promised,  if  I  would 
undertake  the  task,  that  whatever  he 
could  contribute  by  his  authority, 
assistance,  or  advice,  towards  com- 
pleting or  embellishing  the  work, 
he  would  sedulously  perform :  and 
this,  in  effects  he  did ;  for,  as  if  he  had 
been  enjoined  the  task,  he  inspected 
places,  ruins,  and  registers  |  con* 
suited  aged  persons  about  the  me- 
morials of  ancient  times ;  and  gave. 
me  accurate  accounts  of  the  whole. 
Nor  was  Nicholas  Monstier,  thf 
mayor  of  Caen,  wanting  in  the  of- 
fices of  old  friendship ;  for  he  sent 
to  me  at  Aulnai  two  bulky  and 
plainly  written  volumes  of  town  oc- 
currences ;  not,  indeed,  verv'  ancient^ 
but  in  which  evtxy  transaction  was 
recorded,  that,  after  the  destruction 
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made  by  fire  and  the  English^  could 
be  recovered  by  the  diligence  of  good 
citi^Ds.  Thither  was  also  sent  to 
^e  9  book  of  acts  of  the  university 
of  Caen  for  two  bundled  years  back, 
collected  and  digested  by  Peter  le 
bonnier  d^  r£nauderie,  a  person 
who  has  deserved  well  of  this  semi- 
nary. Many  of  my  fellow  citizens 
also  forwarded  my  enquiries,  by  sup^ 
jplying  me  with  old  deeds  and  char- 
ters, and  public  records,  in  running 
through  which  I  was  for  a  Ions  time 
an  much  fatigued  as  if  J  had  been 
grinding  at  a  mill. 

''  From  the  same  source  of  Aulnal 
'sprang  various  poems,  not  so  much 
the  effusions  of  a  mind  labouring 
with  poetic  inspiration,  as  called 
fcrth  by  the  smiling  scenes  of  nature 
around  me.  Hence^  among  the  dis- 
comforts of  calam'tous  old  ag;e,  I 
regard  it  as  not  the  least,  that  it  has 
made  me  tardy  and  unapt  to  under- 
go the  inconveniencfss  of  the  jour- 
ney thither ;  so  that  I  cannot  with- 
out pain  call  to  mind  those  former 
delights,  and  reflect  that  I  must 
henceforth  renounce  them. 

**  Whilst  I  was  intent  upon  these 
objects  of  pursuit  at  Aulnai,  1  from 
time  to  time  made  excursions  to  stuV 
dies  of  a  different  kind,  for  which, 
iihe  open  and  unobstructed  face  of 
the  heavens,  and  the  expaivled  bo* 
8oro  of  bounteous  nature,  afforded 
ample  materials.  Thns,  when  any 
eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon  occur- 
red, I  attentively  observed  them 
With  the  astronomical  instruments 
ibi  merly  constructed  by  Giltes  Mac6 
for  this  purpose.  By  their  mcnns 
I  found  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
at  Aulnai  to  be  48*»  58'  20";-  that 
at  Caen  having  been  determined 
\)y  the  observations  of  Mace  to  be 
4g^  l(f  3(/\  I  procured  one  of 
the  newly  invented  instruments,  by 
which  the  weight  of  the  air  is  a^^cer- 
tained  by  a  column  of  quicksilver, 
and  which  m»y  properly  be  called 


an  air-balance;  and  another  to  asoer* 
tain  the  heat  of  the  air ;  the  latter 
termed  a  thermometer,  the  fpraier, 
a  barooieter.  I  also  proposed  ta 
myself  to  irivestigate,  if  possible,  tbo 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  the  whole  of  itstem* 
peratpre  might  be  accurately  known. 
Of  the  religious  in  the  house  of  Aal- 
nai,  some  were  attached  to  mecha- 
nics, and  they  planned  with  me  va- 
rious contrivances  for  making  exact 
and  commodious  hygrometers:  these 
it  is  unnecessaiy  here  to  describe. 
Two  instruments  for  other  purposes, 
invented  by  myself,  appear,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  commemoratioo,  pn 
account  hot])  of  their  povelty  and 
their  utility.  Ope  of  them,  of  9 
very  simple  construction,  and  casjr 
application,  enables  any  person,  even 
a  boy,  to  draw  a  sun-dial  upon  any 
area,  however  unequal  and  raggofi 
withovit  difficulty.  The  other  was 
of  the  following  kind  :r- as  the 
plape  in  which  we  were  was  verjr 
open}  and  exposed  to  every  wiud, 
and  we  were  often  enquiring  of  ooe 
another  whether  the  force  of  the 
wind  were  greater  or  less  than  <m 
yesterday  or  the  preceding  day,  it 
appeared  to  me  worthy  of  considera- 
tipn,  whether^  by  aify  means,  its  xi* 
rious  niptions  cOtild  be  reduced  to 
pleasure  and  calculation.  After 
turning  the  matter  long  in  tay 
mind,  1  thought  X  had  found  a  me* 
thod  of  answering  this  problem. 
Some  time  before,  there  had  settled 
at  Paris  an  Englishman  named  Hu: 
bin,  a  man  of  ingenuity,  and  a  skil- 
ful and  industrious  workman  in  me- 
chanics.' I  went  to  him,  and  as  soon 
as  I  meptioned  my  idea  of  weighing 
and  measuring  the  wind,  be  tbonght 
it  a  matter  of  jest,  and  supposed  I 
was  ridiculing  him.  I  then  pro- 
duced the  figure  of  a  madiiiie»  by 
which  the  force  of  the  wind  might 

easily  be  weighed  aa  in  »  baiaoc^^ 
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and  wUch  might  be  termed  an  ane- 
mometer. On  an  attentive  survey 
he  approved  of  the  design,  and  pro* 
mised  to  set  to  work  upon  it ;  and 
Che  machine  which  he  had  b^gun 
would  have  been  completed,  bad 
not  be  been  prevented  by  death. 

*^  About  this  time  an  unexpected 
controversy  arose  between  me  and 
Peter  Poussines^  a  Jesuit^  and  great 
benefactor  to  literature.  ,  I  had 
learned  that  he  had  mentioned  with 
some  censure  my  name>.  which 
otherwise  he  professed  to  revere, 
when  discussing  the  question  of  the 
origin  .of  Herod  the  Great,  the  As- 
calonite,  in  some  of  his  writings. 
When  I  aAerwards  amicably  com- 
plained of  this  attack  to  the  eminent 
counsellor  of  Toulouse,  Fermat,  our 
common  >  friend,  Poossines  apolo- 
gized for  what  he  had  done,  in  a 
}«tter  to  me,  so  strongly  expressive 
of  good  will,  that  this  slight  alter* 
cation  was  in  fact  a  renewal  of  af- 
fection. And  because  the  expla- 
nation of  his  argument  is  contained 
in  myietters^  which  are  before  the 
public,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  add 
more. 

'*  But  before  I  relinqnish  the  his* 
tory  of  my  writings,  the  order  of 
my  narrative  requires  t4iat  I  should 
speak  of  some  others,  on  which  also 
I  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  labour. 
I  had  long  ago  m'ade  a  commence- 
ment of  a  work  upon  a  subject 
new  to  myself,  though  relating  to  a 
common  topic— the  ^commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  ancients ;  and  at 
leisure  hours  I  had  collected  many 
facts  worthy  of  remark,  hitherto  on- 
noticed.  It  was,  indeed,  as  yet,  ^ 
rude  and  unformed  mass,  and  writ- 
ten in  the  vernacular  tongue,  but 
by  means  of  attention  and  arrange- 
ment, might  rise  to  a  work,  neither 
useless  nor  contemptible,  provided 
a  vacation  were  granted  me  irom 
Kverer  ttadies}  and  this|  through 


the  divine  favour^  I  afterwards  ob- 
tained. 

**  When  I  iirst  tamed  roy  mind 
to  this  speculation,  I  had  already 
projected  something  greater,  to 
which  I  might  especially  refer  all 
roy  studies  and  meditations)  name* 
ly,  the  interpretation  and  elucida- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For, 
from  my  early  youth,  I  had  enter- 
tained so  great  a  reverence  for  this 
book,  on  account  of  its  divinity,  and 
esteem,  on  account  of  its  ai^nity 
and  merit,  that  although  roy  juve- 
nile mind  wantoned  in  the  pursuit* 
of  mathematical  science  and  polite 
literature,  yet  it  willingly  recurred 
to  the  sacred  volumes,  as  if  it  were 
a  stranger  elsewhere,  and  at  home 
here.  I  had  not  then,  however, 
any  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  my  perusal  was  limited 
to  the  Vulgate  translation .  But  after 
I  had  passed  these  barriers,  and  had 
tasted  of  the  primanr  fountains,  I 
was  sensible  of  a  different  relish  in 
the  divine  draughts,  and  appeared 
to  behold  the  celestial  mysteries 
without  a  veil:  and  from  that  fii* 
niiliarity  with  these  books,  which 
by  constant  reading  I  attained,  I 
discovered  that,  although  they  had 
not  been  possessed  of  that  divinity 
which  we  surely  believe  them  to 
contain,  and  almost  discern  by  ot|r 
feelings,  yet  solely  on  account  of 
their  antiquity,  and  the  vast  abun- 
dance of  grand,  singular,  and  won- 
derful facts  to  be  derived  from  this 
immejise  store,  and  hence  only,  they 
were  most  worthy  to  engage  roy 
closest  attention  and  assiduous  me- 
ditation. 

''  I  shall  now  return  to  the  order 
of  time.  Charies  de  la  Rue,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesns,  with  whom  I  had 
a  friendship  of  long  standing,  was 
then  preaching  the  gospel  at  Alen^ 
9on.  He  wrote  me  word  ^^t  Aulnai 
that  a  controversy  had  arisen  be- 
tween 
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'tween  him  and  Benoit^  a  Calvinist 
'minister,  respecting  a  passage  in 
Nehemiah  (ch.  viii.  ver.  b),  which 
he  had  publicly  psserted  lo  have 
been  adulterated  and  perverted  from 
its  proper  meaning  in  the  Geneva 
translation  of  (he  Bible.  Bcnoit^  a 
jman  not  void  of  learning  and  acute- 
ness,  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
clear  his  associates  from  ti.e  charge 
of  falsification^  and  had  therefore 
written  a  long  epistle  to  de  la  Rue, 
which  he  refuted  in  a  solid  reply  j 
and  he  sent  me  both  the  letters,  re- 

•  questing  me  lo  read  thrm  with  at- 
tention, and  give  bitn  my  opinion 
on  the  dispute  itself,  and  the  argu- 
meotaiion  employed  m  it.  I  com- 
plied with  his  desire,  and  weighed 

.  the  question  in  an  exact  disserta- 
tion, which  has  been  made  public. 

"  Not  long  after,  in  J  664,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  at  Aulnai  from  Francis 
MasCiiregne,  count  Coculin,  a  Per-- 
tuguese  nobleman  of  the  first  rank, 
yhich  was  delivered  at  Lisbon  to 
the  marquis  of  Torci,  and  by  him 
transmittfd  to  John  Baptist  du  Ha- 
mel,  who  sent  it  to  me.  In  this 
Icttrr  the  count  signified  that  he 
had  composed  a  panegyrical  poem 
in  Latin  on  Louis  le  Grand,  king  of 
France,  in  which  something  was  in- 
serted to  my  honour i  that,  in  ordt  r 
that  I  might  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
circumstance,  he  had  directed  the 
poem  to  be  sent  to  mc^  and  that  he 

.  was  very  desirous  we  might  enter, 
into  a  connexion  of  friendship.  He 
^dded,  what  I  rather  choose  lo  re- 
late^in  his  words  than  in  my  own  : 
"  A  native  of  Cadiz  formerly,  in- 
cited by  the  fiimc  of  Livy,  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  him.  I  jjave,  how. 
ever,  thought  prf.pn*  to  seud  before 
me  this  plf.clge  of  my  regard  for 
yon,  meaning  shortly  to  follow  it, 
glioold  y(Ai  judge  me  worthy  of  your 
ati'ection.**     His  inclination,   how- 


ever, did  not  take>  efiedt»  oor  do  I 

believe  that  this  count  ever  came  lo 
France. 

"  'i'his  year  was  fatal  to  John 
Endes,  a  priest,  brother  of  Frames 
Mezerai,  v  iio  had  passed  his  80th 
year.  By  his  singular  virt6e  and 
ardent  piety  he  had  long  before  en- 
gaged my  love  and  admiration.  It 
would  be  a  needless  work  here  lo 
recite  the  praises  of  a  man  wlv»sc 
infinite  labours  in  promoting  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  souls,  and  eminently  pious  and 
useful  writings,  rendereil  him  dear 
to  God  and  vmciable  to  the  church. 
The  sanctity  of  this  person  can«ed 
me,  when  he  was  living,  to  pay  him 
the  most  respeciful  attention;  ard 
whether  I  enjoyed  his  conversation 
in  private,  or  heard  him  from  the 
pulpit,  I  f<k  the  flan:e  of  piety 
kindling  in  my  breast,  and  rouiiiDg 
me  from  my  langour.  I  rccollfct 
that  once,  during  those  days  which 
the  church  has  set  apart  for  ili«^ 
commemoraticn  of  Christ's  passion, 
I  was  so  much  animated  by  his  ri- 
hortattons,  as  to  break  out  into  the 
following  sirnin  : 

Quis  opacAm  noviis  horror  tenet  zthRrR,£:c> 

"  When  tlic  assembly  of  the 
clergy  was,  according  to  custotr, 
convoked  at  St.  Germains  in  the 
year  ICqS,  having  now  been  called 
to  the  holy  order  of  episcopacy,  I 
was  delegated  thither  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Rouen,  together  with  Mj^- 
thurin  Savnry,*bishop  of  Set  z  Ti»e 
president  of  this  conuxrntif'n  was 
Francis  de  Harlai,  archbishop  of  IV 
ris,  who,  three  months  ahrr  \i<  d^- 
S'^huion,  was  carried  otf  by  a  siiddta 
death. 

**  After  I  had  been  liberated  fn'na 
the  feiters  of  the  court,  and  oa:1J 
pursue  my  studies  with  more  free- 
dom, I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
revival  of   my   Hebrew   Jearnine, 

■which 
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.\irhscb  I  had  loog  intermitted^  with 
the  addition  of  the  Syriac  and  Ara- 
bic^ on  which  tongues  I  had,  v^hcn 
young,  bestowed  some  labour,  with- 
out the  help  of  a  master :  and  aware 
that  languages  can  be  acquired  only ' 
.by  daily  and  constant  us^,  from  lO'SX 
.to  J/l'i,  a  space  of  ihiny-onc  years 
I  suffered  n9  day  lo  pass  in  which  I 
did  not  devote  two  or  thcee  hours 
to  oriental  literatuie;  not  perqiit- 
ting  myself  to  be  interruptf:d  by 
journeys,  ^business,  .or  even  indispo- 
sition. And  as  I  understood  the 
Hebrew  to  be  the  fountain  of  the 
Janguat^es  abovementioned,  and  of 
some  others  disseminated  through 
the  £ast,  and  that*Dothing  so  much 
conduced  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  sacred  books,  the  knowledge  of 
which  was  my  great  object,  as,  ex- 
quisite skill  in  tbat  tongue,  which 
is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  assi- 
duous study  of  tlio^e  books  them- 
selves, I  resolved  to  bestow  unre- 
mitting and  faithful  attention  upon 
that  pointy  and,  as  I  have  ulready 
mentioned,  my  industry  in  the  per- 
formancb  was  such,  that  to  the  pre- 
sent |!eriod  I  have  read  through  the 
whole  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
four-and-twenty  times. 

*'  Whilst  I  wds  intent  upon  these 
Studies,  J  experienced  the  kindness 
of  the  excellent  John  Peai^on,  whom 
his  learning  and  viitues  raised  to  the 
see  of  Chester.  Through  his  atten- 
tion, the  various  readings  in  the  an- 
cient manuscripts  of  Stockholm  and 
Venice,  containing  some  of  the  writ- 
ings otOrigen,  were  transcribed  and 
sent  to  me  by  the  care  of  Thomas 
Belk,  himself  a  man  of  great  erudi- 
tion. I  hoped,  also,  by  their  favour, 
that  from  the  copy  of  the  Anthology 
of  Vcttias  Valens,  the  astronomer,  of 
Antloch,  which  had  belonged  to 
John  Scldcn,  the  deficieucieh  in  the 
copy  which,  as  formerly  mentioned, 
I  bad  transcribed  in  Denmark^  might 


.be  supplied;  but  neither  could 49^ 
book  be  sa^dy  sent  to  England,  obt 
could  it  be  asked  tlvac  they  would 
trust  their's  to  the  hazards  of  the , 
sea  and  the  roads:  .moreover,  ther^ 
was  no  one  on  whom  I. could  or 
would  impose  the  t/i$k  of  cornpariQg 
the  two  copies}  so  that  niy  hope 
was  frustrated. 

"  Francis  Cpmbcfis,  of  the  Domi- 
nican order,  afforded  me  the  same 
assistance  in  my  present  luciibra* 
tions,  that  he  had  done  long  before 
in  my  edition  of  Origen.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  litera- 
ture .  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity  j 
and  was  celebrated  .fpr  his  editipns 
of  several  of  the  fathersj  with  tr^ps- 
latipns  of  them,  which  w^re  indeed 
faithful,  but  in  a  style  so  jconfused 
and  rugged,  that  on  reading  them  I 
was  i'cqucntly  obliged  to  r<^cur  for 
the  s^nse  lo  the  Grcelc  original,  arid 
jnake  the  author  iot^rpret.his  inter- 
preter. He  made  eitquiry  ^nto^the 
places,  where  manuscripts.  0/  Qri* 
gen*s  works  lay  concealed,  .pointed 
them  out  to  me,  and  gsye  ^e  .ui^- 
/ul  information  and  acU'ice.  When 
I  had  proposed  to  myself,  from  those 
collections  which  are  termed  Gate* 
nae  (Chains),  and  consii>t  of  extracts 
from  the  works  of  the  fathers  ar* 
rans^ed  connect! vely,  to  select  all 
those  taken  from  Origen,  and  bad 
proceeded  some  length  in  this  task, 
I  found  in  them  such  a  confusiofi  of 
things,  word^»  and  names  of  au- 
thor's, and  the  whole  conducted 
with  so  little  fidelity,  that  I  was  led 
to  throw  aside  the  Catena,  and 
abandon  the  undertaking;  but  Com- 
befis  was  not  deterred  by  the  dijffi- 
culty,  and  completed  the.  desigih 
Hence  arose  a  vast  volume  of  Uri- 
genian  extracts,  which  I  keep  in  my 
possession,  as  an  undoubted  monu- 
ment both  of  his  industry,  and  his 
friendship  for  me. 

'*  I  mttst  not  suffer  modesty  to 

prevent 
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prerent  me  from  mentioning  a  ser- 
vice which  at  this  time  I  peribrmed 
to  the  college  of  Jeinits  at  Cacn>  in 
the  bosom  of  which  I  bad  been  edu- 
cated. Thoagh  it  was  frequented 
by  yootbs  of  distinguished  rankr^nd 
flonrished  nnder  the  excellent  in- 
•tractions  of  n^n  of  learning,  the 
ht^ise  was  circumscribed  within 
snch  narrow  bounds^  that  there  was 
scarcely  k  proper  place  for  a  garden. 
It  )^ad,  moreover,  lately  been  adorn- 
ed  with  a  splendid  churchi  but  placed 
so  incomrnodiously,  that  by  its  va- 
rious appendages  tt  destroyed  the 
whole  use  and  pleasure  of  the  gar- 
den. I  therefore  reminded  the  fa- 
thers, who  were  inattentive  to  their 
own  convenience,  that  just  beneath 
their  walls  there  was  a  spacious  ram- 
part belonging  to  the  public,  of  no 
use  whatever,  and  only  emplof  cd  as 
•  walk  by  the  idle  populace;  and 
that  if  this  were  taken  into  their  en- 
closnre,  it  would  be  a  great  addi- 
tion to  their  own  recreation,  and  a 
great  ornament  to  their  hoi^se.  They 
objected  their  own  unwillingness  to 
make  such  a  request,  and  the  diffi- 
culty 0^  obtaining  it.  After  chid<- 
ing  them  for  their  bashfulness,  I 
took  the  whole  business  upon  my- 
self; and  ail  the  influence  I  pos- 
•essed^  which  was  not  a  little,  with 
the  community  of  the  ciiy,  and  the 
governor  of  it  and  the  citadd,  I  ex- 
erted in  favour  of  the  scheme.  I  at 
length  succeeded  in  procuring  this 
great  accession,  by  which  the  seat 
of  my  early  education  was  auggoent- 
ed  more  than  half,  and  a  charming 
prospect  was  afibrded  to  the  open 
Hf^dfi  and  subjacent  meadows,  with 
the  channel  of  the  Orme  flowing 
through  them;  so  that  nothing' 
conld  surpass  the  pleasantness  of  the 
gardens.  Tbns  I  considered  m)rself 
m  having  conferred  no  trifling  sdiooi 
boy  gift  npon  mv  old  masters. 
'  •*  four  yean  ba^  passed  from  the 


publication  of  my  "  Denaonstratto 
Evangelica,"  when  Nicholas  Boileao 
Despr&ux  published  a  second  edi- 
tion of  his  translation  of  Longioua 
'*  On  the  Sublime.*'  This  writer 
'  had  ccHnposed  Satires,  which,  in- 
deed, abounded  in  wit,  and  capti- 
vated the  ear  by  their  happy  versi- 
flcation,  but  were  highly  abusive, 
replete  with  the  venom  of  malignity^ 
and  were  levelled  against  the  name 
and  reputation  of  many  worthy  and 
eminent  persons.  By  these  arts  he 
had  acquired  great  fame  with  tbe 
public,  itself  malignant,  and  de- 
lighting in  detraction.  In  that  chap- 
ter of- my  work,  in  which,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  provmg  the  antiquity  of 
the  Mosaic  books,  I  had  given  a  se- 
ries of  authors  who,  from  the  time 
of  Moses  to  that  of  Christ,  had  ode^ 
brated  him  in  their  works,  I  had 
cited  Longinus  as  one  of  the  num- 
ber; adding,  however,  this  remark, 
that  tlie  passage  <}uoted  by  him  frooi 
Moses  -bore  no  mark  d  sublimity; 
that  the  thing,  indeed,  expieased  in 
these  words,  was  sublime,  but  tbe 
narration  was  simple,  and  devoid  of 
all  omaihent ;  and  that  1  therefore 
thought  it  probable  that  Longinos 
had  taken  it  not  from  the  original 
of  Moses  himself,  but  from  its  ver- 
sion in  sonoe  later  writers.  Des- 
preaux,  thinking  that  by  this  ob- 
servation the  dignity  and  reputation 
t^his  Longinus  was  impaired,  in  tbe 
new  edition  of  his  Satires  revenged, 
according  to  his  manner,  by  a  stroke 
of  contumely,  the  supposed  injury  I 
had  oiFered  to  that  author.  When 
I  was  informed  of  this  circun»tazH% 
by  Montauster,  who  was  a  great 
enemy  to  the  malevolence  of  this 
satirist,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in 
which  I  maintained  my  opinion 
concerning  the  passage  of  Longinus, 
and  repressed  Despreaux.*  insulenoe. 
This,  however,  I  did  not  intend  to 
publisbi  but  meant  to  keep  witb^ 
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in  tie  walls  of  my  library,  when,' 
twenty- three  years  afterwards,  I 
found  that  it  bad  escaped  through 
acme  chink,  and,  by  I  know  not 
whose  contrivance,  certainly  not  by 
ffnine,  had  got  into  the  hands  of 
John  le  Clerc,  a  man  highly  celer 
brated  for  erudition,  at  Amsterdam. 
The  critical  perspicacity  in  which 
lie  excels,  induced  him  to  adhere  to 
my  opinion,  and  he  inserted  my  letr 
ier  in  his  **  Bibliotheque  ChoisiiS," 
confirmed  by  new  arguments  of 
great  acuteness  and  solidity.  The 
prince  of  vituperative  poets,  Des- 
pr6aox,  indignant  that  any  one 
should  presume  to  differ  fi'om  him, 
the  arbiter  of  literary  gloty  and  ig- 
nominy, left  to  his  friends  the  office 
of  pouring  out  upon  Le  Clerc  all 
Che  gall  which  he  had  collected  and 
prepared  before  his  death;  which 
this  insolent  faction  performed  with 
ao  much  good-will,  that,  heaping 
abuse  upon  abuse,  they  seemed  to 
think  Despreaux  guihy  of  too  much 
moderation.  Whatever,  therefore, 
tliey  considered  him  to  hare  abated 
of  his  native  petulance  and  ill  lan- 
guage, they  added  from  their  own 
fund;  and  in  the  late  edition  of  his 
works,  besprinkled  me,  then  strug- 
gling under  a  severe  disease,  and 
Almost  expiring  with  the  venom  of 
Cheir  malignity. 

**  About  the  commencement  of 
this  quarrel  I  had  just  returned  to 
Paris,  after  half  a  year's  residence  at 
Aulnai,  whilst  the  court  was  at 
Fontainebleau.  Thence  I  received 
a  letter  from  Montausier  (l685),  in 
ijvhich  he  informed  me  that  I  was 
designed  by  his  most  gracious  Ma- 
jesty for  the  see  of  Sotssons.  Con- 
scious of  my  own  inability  to  bear  a 
burden  which  might  be  formidable 
^ven  to  angelic  shoulders,  I  consi- 
dered myself  as  the  more  bound  to 
jgratttude  towards  the  king,  who  had 
jponfernd  ji  fitroor  upon  n^e  which  I 


had  never  expected ;  .and  I  laXtt* 
preted  the  circumstance  as  proceed* 
iiSg  from  the  will  and  suggestion  of 
tiie  Deity,  who  directs  the  course 
of  human  afiairs,  and  especially  of 
his  church,  according  to  his  plea* 
sure.  Laying  aside,  therefore,  all 
other  business,  and  suspending  my 
most  beloved  studies,  1  applied  idt 
my  thoughts  to  the  pious  and  &ith« 
fill  fulfilment  of  those  duties  which 
were  assigned  to  me  by  Providence^ 
Early  in  the  next  spring,  therefore^ 
fore^  I  went  to  Soii^ns,  in  ctfder 
more  closely  to  inspect  the  diocese, 
end  thoroughly  examine  the  place 
which  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  my 
labours^  and  that  I  might  know  my 
flock,  and  be  known  by  them,  as 
became  a  good  shepherd.  At  this 
time  momentous  disputes  existed 
between  the  courts  of  Rome  and 
France,  the  causes  of  whi^  it  is 
unnecessary  here  Jo  relate.  The 
consequence  was,  that  almost  all 
intercourse  of  business  between  the 
two  was  broken  ofif;  and  seven  yean 
elapsed  afber  J  was  nominated  bishop 
of  Soissons,  in  which  every  product 
and  grant  of  papal  letters  was  with- 
held, and  with  the  empty  title  of 
episcopacy,  I  was  without  all  right 
of  exercising  its  functions ;  whilst^ 
in  the  mean  time,  there  existed 
great  disturbance  in  ecclesiiistical  a^ 
tairs,  the  flocks  of  the  faithful  be* 
ing  in  difierent  pairts  neglected  and 
deserted,  and  the  succession  of  pas« 
tors  interrupted.  Although  this  was 
a  great  grief  to  me,  and  to  the  whole 
Galilean  church,  yet  I  derived  from 
it  this  advantage,  that  the  protrac- 
tion of  time  rendered  more  tolerable 
to  me  the  heavy  expenses  that  this 
new  accession  of  dignity  demanded.' 
For  I  then  became  sensible  that  I 
had  fallen  into  great  pecuniary  dif« 
ficulties,  and  that  I  must  incur  end- 
less expense  if  I  were  to  administer 
the  office  imposed  upon  me  withpat 
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p)0annest  or  discredit.  First  of  all 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  an  apos- 
tolic diploma,  which  was  to  be  pur- 
chased at  a  great  price  from  the 
baakers  of  the  court  of  Aome^  of 
whom,  tlie  person  to  whom  1  had 
committed  the  managemei!)t  of  my 
fiSairs  dealt  with  me  faithlessly,  and 
with  the  greatest  rapacity  and  'dis- 
honesty. Through  his  unprincipled 
fraud  it  happened,  that  some  pcr^ 
sons  highly  recommended  to  him, 
Vho  were  but  lately  nominated  by 
the  king  to  bishoprics,  received 
their  Roman  diplomas  before  me, 
who  had  enjoyed  the' same  title  for 
M>me«  years;  and  by  the  final  cere- 
fDonies  of  consecration  obtained  a 
fight  of  precedence  over  me.  To 
this  capital  injury  he  added  another, 
pot  dissimilar;  for  when  I  bad 
thought  it  my  duty  to  offer  to  the 
•pope  a  copy  of  my  '*  Demonstratio 
£vangctica,"  and  having  taken  care 
.to  provide^  one  magnificently  bound 
«nd  oniamented,  had  left  the  whole 
.management  of  the  pt^entatton  to 
him,  be  converted  the  book  to  his 
own  use,  and  defrauded  me  of  the 
expected  acknowledgement  and  ap- 
probation of  the  pontiff, 

'*  There  came  to  me,  during  this 
interval,  a  yonng  man  named  An- 
»elm  Baudot;  of  the  religious  order 
Jtyled  Penitents,  who  was  not  defi- 
cient in  learning,  and  was  especially 
•ttached  to  Greek  literature.  A.fter 
he  had  passed  through  bis  philoso- 
phical course,  be  prepared  himself, 
according  to  custom,  to  hold  public 
disputations ;  and  disdaining  to  con- 
fine himself  on  this  occasion  to  the 
Latin  tongue,  he  wished  also  to  em- 
ploy the  Greek.  And  as  in  those 
literary  contests  an  arbiter  is  usually 
a[^H>inted,  he  was  desirous  of  hav- 
ing one  who  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language^  and  was  like- 
wise decorated  with  the  episcopal 
liigDitj',  and  therefore  fixed  upon 


met  The  business  was  conducted 
with  great  apparatus,  concoarae, 
and  applause.  His  success  raised 
sanguine  hopes  of  him  among  bis 
friends,  when  he  undertook  a  voy* 
age  to  Italy,  which  proved  filial, 
first  to' his  liberty,  and  then  to  hit 
life;  for,  being  captured  by  {>ira tea 
and- carried  to  Tunis,  he  wa?)  ihmwn 
into  prison,  where  he  died  of  the 
plague. 

"  Four  of  .the  seven  years  had 
now  elapsed  since  I  bad  begun  to 
be  called  bishop  of  Soissons,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  prevailing  anK>ng 
us,  of  taking  the  title  of  the  destined 
see,  without  waiting  for  consecra- 
tion, when  the  illustrious  abt>ot  Fa- 
bio  Bridart  de  Sillcry,  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Avianches,  fre- 
quently sounded  me,  by  means  of 
friends,  on  a  project  of  petitioning 
from  the  king  the  faeulty  of  ex- 
changing our  sees;  alleging  as  a 
reason,  the  vicinity  of  Avrancbes  to 
my  native  place,  Caen,  and  of  Sots- 
sons  to  his  of  billery.  In  order  more 
efi^ctually  to  persuade  me,  he  came 
to  Aulnai,  and  by  various  align- 
ments, and  the  intercession  of 
friends,  especially  of  Segrais,  who 
on  many  accounts  was  much  at* 
tached  to  his  family,  and  whom  he 
sent  for  on  purpose,  and  also  of 
Charles  de  la  Rue,  jlhe  Jesuit,  who 
wad  then  rusticating  with  me,  he 
at  length  overcame  my  resistaoocy 
and  I  gave  my  consent.  Bralait 
took  upon  himself  the  care  of  ob> 
taining  the  royal  rescripts;  and  the 
business  being  concluded  according 
to  his  wishes,  I  immediately  w^cot 
to  Avrancbes,  where,  on  examioing 
the  state  of  things,  I  found  mtx:h 
labour  and  trouble  awaiting  me,  .  I 
was  therefore  obliged  to  make  fre* 
quent  journeys  thiiher  during  three 
years,  until,  upon  tbe  aocommo- 
dation  of  (he  differences  between 
Rome  and  France,  having  rpceived 
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tlie  p^pal  diplofna,  in  l6ff2  I  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Avranches. 
Fior  three  years  Brulart  stood  lo  the 
compact  made  between  us ;  but  he 
then  began  to  seek  remote  causes 
-why  he  should  no-  lons^er  submit  to 
the  conditions  which  he  had  volun- 
tarily imposed  upon  himself.  Our 
diflerehce  was  about  to  undergo 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  iribu- 
t)n\,  uhen  the  illustrious  preliltes 
of  Rheim^,  Meant,  and  T^oyes, 
brought  it  to  a  friendly  term;na-* 
cion  This  province  I  administered 
neariy  ten  years;  and  I  had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  to  restore  the 
relaxed  discipline  of  a  diocese  which 
had  fiir  so  long  a  time  been  without 
a  bishop.  Wherefore,  having  ma* 
turely  weighed  the  regulations  of 
the  smcient  prelates,  which  are  com- 
monly termed  SyrK)dal  Statutes,  and 
having  collected  others  irom  various 
sourceii,  I  drew  up  and  duly  pro- 
iBuigated  a  new  set.  And  as  in 
process  of  time  my  floclc  became 
better  known  to  me  at  the  diocesian 
assemblies,  which  were  annually 
convoked,  I  curbed  ri-ing  disorders 
by  new  injunctions.  But  I  found* 
alt  leijigth;  by  my  own  experience, 
that  he  undertakes  a  ta-k  ot  ihfinite 
labour,and almost  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  sustain,  who  attempts  to 
administer  the  episcopal  office  ac- 
cording to  its  real  importance,  to 
watch  over  the  salvation  of  souls, 
to  destroy  the  germinations  of  vice, 
to  promote  the  growth  of  virtue,  to 
defend  the  purity  of  piety  and  reli- 
gion, and  to  form  himself  to  those 
morals  which  may  present  a  rule  of 
life  to  his  whole  flock. 

"  Hnving  turned  my  view  on  all 
tides,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  affairs  of  the  chucd)  of  Avran- 
ches^ I  discovered  that  Charles  Mar- 
cfnetel  de  St.  Evremond  belonged  to 
ni)*  flock.  He  had  long  been  an 
exile  in  England^  whither  he  had 


retired  on  account  of  the  dts^leasurft 
of  the  court,  which  he  had  brought 
upon  himself,  with  the  fear  of  some- 
thing worse,  by  indulging  to  excest 
a  spirit  of  ridicule.  Well  remem- 
bering that  it  is  the  office  of  a  good 
shepherd  to  track  the  footsteps  of 
a  wandering  sheep,  and  bring  him. 
back  to  the  fold,  I  wrote  to  Henry 
Justcll,  our  common  friend^  and  re- 
quested him  that  he  would  call" 
upAn  St.  £vremond  in  my  name, 
and  awaken  in  him  the  desire  of 
revisiting  his  country ;  adding,  that 
perhapsj  by  the  intervention  and  so- 
licitation of  my  friends,  I  might  ob» 
tain  for  him  the  liberty  of  returning 
to  his  family.  But  he  had  struck 
such  deep  root  in  England,  that  he 
appeared  almost  to  have  forgotten 
France;  and  besides,  pleading  the* 
infirmity  of  age,  he  said  that  h# 
chose  to  die  and  be  buried  there. 

'*  It- was  roy  determination  to  de* 
vote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  th» 
episcopal  functions,  had  not  the  in- 
clemency of  the  climate,  and  the 
hardness  of^  the  water  flowing 
through  hollow  and  flinty  rocks, 
which  brought  upon  me  severe 
puins  in  the  bowels,  at  length  driven 
me  from  the  spot.  The  effects  of 
the  water  were  so  noxious,  that  for 
the  two  last  years  I  was  obliged  to 
abstain  from  a  single  draught  of  it. 
My  gracious  king,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  circumstance,  not 
only  granted  me  permission  ( in 
1^9)  *o  abdicate  my  bishopric, 
but  in  his  bounty  conferred  upon 
roc  the  abbacy  of  Fontcnai,  that  I 
m'^ght  not  undergo  the  humiliation 
of  being  reduced  to  a  narrow  in-  . 
come.  I  then  appeared'^  myself 
restored"  to  my  own  country,  for 
Pontenai,  situated  on  the  river  Ome, 
is  only  two  miles  from  Caen ;  and 
there  I  hoped  to  have  found  a  har- 
bour for  my  old  age ;  remembering 
that  I  had  frequented  the    placr 
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with  great  ddigbt  in  mj  yontfaj  in  their  projects.    Theie^  bawvnrw 

upao  the  iovitation  of  the  worthy  were  trifles,  id  comparison  wiib  the 

abhot>  William  Boivin.    I  theref(»«  obstinate  contests  wbidi  I  had  to 

set  about  repairing  and  beautifyiog  maiotaio,  for  ten  entire  yean,  with 

the  abbatial  mansion,  providing  it  the  renters  of  the  prodooe  of  017 

with  suitable  furniture,  and  puttiog  farms:  nor  could  I  extricate  myieli 

the  gardens  in  order,  on  which  ob«  from  their  chicane,  without  the  aid 

jects  I  spared  neither  expense  nor  of  seireral  decrees  of  parliament,  and 

pains.    But  I  found  too  late,  that  a  my  own  r'esolnte  exertions.    Still  I 

place  cursorily  viewed  acquires  a  was  not  at  the  end  of  my  troublea  5 


▼ery  dtiOferent  aspect  when  it  be-  for  the  very  person  whom  I  had 

comes  a  place  of  abode.    My  old  ployed  to  defend  me  against  theae 

firiends  and  kinsmen,  too,  the  inha*  attacks,  and  to  whom  I  had  com- 

bitants  of  the  surrounding  lands,  mitted  the  care  of  my  whole  poro- 

from  whose  neighbourhood  I  ex*>  perty,  who  was  joined  to  me  by 

pected  the  comforts  of  sodety,  prov^  consangiunity,[and  the  kindnessea  ni 

ed  my  greatest  adversaries.    Such  many  years,  and  who  lay  under  the 

is  the  perversity  of  mankind,  that  highest  obligations  to  me,  entered 

the  person  whom  they  most  love,  into  such  secret  machinations  fbrnij 

or  affect  to  love,  when  absent,  is  ruin,  that  had  not  his  ftaods  beeift 

the  object  of  their  open   enmity,  timely  detected  and  exposed  befixc 

when  present.     To  my  vexations  equitable  judges,  who  obviated  their 

were   added   numberless    lawsuits  efiects,  I  should  have  been  stript  of 

brought  upon  me  on  all  sides,  espt^  every  thing, 
dally  those  arising  from  the  de-       **  I  gladly  here  insert  the  name 

mands  upon  me  for   dilapidation  JudithBa|baraTiliac,  a  matron  wor* 

on  account  of  the  liouse  I  left  at  thy  of  the  highest  commendatiim, 

Avrsnches,  or  from  those  which  I  both  for  the  suavity  of  her  dispositkn 

nmelf  made  on  account  of  that  to  and  correctness  of  her  manners ;  and 

wnich  I  succeeded.  In  this  matter  I  much  more  for  her  knowledge  of 

experienced  some  unkindness  (why  sacred  antiquity  and  the  Hebcew 

should  I  conceal  it?)  from  Frauds  tongue,  which,  however,  her  sin- 

de  la  Chaise,  of  thesodetyof  Jesus,  gular  mpdesty  prevented  her  frosn 

the  king's  confessor.    For  when,  in  disdosing.    Although  I  had  been 

oonsequence  of  our  ancient  fiiend-  familiar  with  her  from  our  eariicst 

ship,  and  his  authority  over  me,  he  years,  neighbocffhood  having  been 

was  nominated  the  arbitrator  in  these  the  first  bond  of  our  acquaintance  > 

disputes,  he  treated  me  with  a  ri«  yet  she  concealed  her  studies  from 

gour  that  rendered  him  the  instru-  mewith  so  much  care,  that  I  soa^ 

ment  of  the  greatest  injuries  I  sus  pected  nothing  in  her  beyond  the 

tained  in  my  afiaifs.    My  successor  usual  attainments  of  her  sex.    Nor 

In  the  see  was  also  very  hard  to  be  did  she  make  me  the  confident  of 

dealt  with,  for  he  seeined  to  consi*  her  secret,  till,  becoming  a  refugee 

der  himself  rather  as  my  heir,  than  to  Holland  on  account  m  religion, 

my  successor,  with  so  much  avidity  she  betrayed  horsdf,  on  consulting 

and  pertinacity  did  he  lay  claim  to  me  by  letter  relative  to  several  6b* 

osy  goods,    Brulart  joined  in  the  scure  passages  in  the  sacred  booka. 

persecution,  by  attempting,  if  pos-  But  the  remembrance  of  so  much 

sible,  to  rescind  our  former  agree-  worth,  and  such  a  uncere  friendship, 

asencBj  butbpthof  them  were  foiled  is  still  vivid  in  my  mind,  and  will 
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ctatiooe  to  be  lo,  as  long  at  life 
remains. 

«  When  I  first  setUed  at  F(Kite- 
nai^  John  Mabillon,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  came  thtther»  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  me,  as  of 
examining  the  registers  and  old  char- 
ters of  this  abbcT*,  ^^  ^^^  course  of 
collecting  materials  for  the  History 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  which  he 
bad  ondertaken  to  compose.  I 
•hould  have  been  glad  to  detain 
with .  me  some  days  a  man  with 
whom  I  had  been  well  acquainted 
for  many  years,  and  who  was  sin« 
gularly  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory^  of  which  his  long  study  of  an^ 


dent  records  and  diplomas  had  mada 
him  the  most  learned  and  scientific 
critic  *in  the  present  age,  Neith^ 
was  he  unwilling  to  spend  somo 
time  with  me^  bnt  the  affiiirs  of  hit 
order  hastily  recalled  him  to  Paris, 
*'  From  early  youth  I  had  been 
intimate  with  Ezekiel  Spanheim^ 
for  we  were  attached  to  the  same 
studies,  and  his  experienced  urba- 
nity and  kindness  induced 'me  more 
and  more  to  cultivate  his  friend* 
ship.  Hence,  neither  length  of 
time,  nor  distance  of  place,  nor 
difi^rence  of  occupatioDs,  but  his 
death  alone,  could  sever  oor  cordial 


union. 
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Character  or  tbb  Ditkr  op  Burgunbt. 

[Prom  Mr.  Mudford*s  Translation  of  Baussrt*s  Lira  of 

Fbnrlon.] 


"  T  GUIS  XIV.  saw  the  period 
1  ^  approaching,  when  the  edu- 
cation of  his  grandson^  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  would  require  the  cares. 
of  a  tutor.  A  prince,  who  had  al- 
ways connected  his  own  grandeur 
with  the  emplovment  of  men  of  ta- 
lents, and  who  had  appointed  Mon- 
tausier  and  Bossuet  to  be  the  gover- 
nor and  tutor  of  his  son,  was  well 
qualified  to  make  as  good  a  choice 
for  his  grandson.  In  seeking  a  tutor 
for  him,  he  had  only  one  wish  to 
accomplish,  which  was,  to  confide 
bim  to  the  care  of  the  most  virtuous 
man  in  his  court;  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  a  man,  possess- 
ing virtue  and  every  other  quality 
necessary  to  form  a  great  prince. 
This  man  was  the  Duke  de  Beau- 
villiers. 

"  This  was  a  choice  which  none^ 
coiild  condemn.  The  Duke  de 
BeauvilHers   was    no  less   distin- 


guished fi^r  the  good  qualities  of  his 
heart  and  mind,  than  for  his  birth. 
He  was^  originally*  intended  for  the 
church.  He  had  married  the  se* 
cond  daughter  of  Colbert ;  and  he 
had  the  rare  felicity  of  finding  in 
his  wife  an  entire  conformity  of 
opinions  and  of  taste  relatively  to  th« 
discharge  of  the  highest  duties  of 
piety.  In  being  appointed  by  Louis 
XIV.  to  be  the  governor  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  his  post  became  ar- 
duous and  important.  In  fact,  the 
duty  of  providing  a  good  king  for 
the  French  nation  devolved  upon 
him.  But  that  modesty  and  sim* 
plicity,  which  were  inherent  in  his 
character,  rendered  him  difiktcot* 
rather  than  ambitious,  of  an  em* 
ployment,  the  difficulties  and  the 
delicacy  of  which  he  so  accurately 
appreciated. 

"  Louis  XIV.  when  he  fixed  upon 
the  Duke  de  Beauvillien^  wished 
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to '  add,  tdio  strong  a  proof  of 
bis  corifi'dencfe,  every  circumstance 
which  could  at  all  tend  to  confer ' 
upon  It  additioiial  importance.  With 
the  exception,  therefore,  of  the  sin- 
gle place  cf  valet  de  chambre,  which 
he  reserved  as  a  recompenc6  for  the 
fjlithful  services  of  a  domestic  (Mo- 
riovj,  who  h&d  attended  the  earliest 
infancy  t5f  the  young  prince,  with ' 
an  unusual  degree  of  propriety  and 
of  probity,  he  left  to  the  Duke  de 
Beauvi\liers  the  unconstrained  dis- 
posal of  all  the  other  places,  as  welT 
as  the  choice  of  the  persons  who 
were  to  snpeTintcnd  the  education 
of  the  prince. 

"  Louis  XIV.  had  not  hesitated 
for  a  moment  as  to  whom  he  should 
select  as  a  cjovernor  for  his  grand- 
son; nor  did  M.  de  Beauvilliers  he- 
sitate a  single  moment  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  preceptor.  He  nomi- 
nated Fenelon  to  that  office  on  the 
17th  of  August,  l68C)t  the  very  day 
after  he  had  received  his  own.ap- 
pointmept.  F'^nelon  knew  not  of  his 
elevation.  Bcrssiiet  heard  of  it  on 
the  18th,  while  at  his  country-house 
at  Gerniignyj  and,  in  the  first 
warmth  of  his  joy,  he  wrote  to  the 
March!one«:s  of  Laval  that  letter, 
which  does  both  him  and  its  object 
so  much  honour.  It  is  here  copied 
from  the* original,  iri  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  Bossuet. 

"  Yesterday,  Madam^  I  was  whol- 
^  ly  occupied  with  the  welfare  of 
**'  tlie  church  and  the  state  5  to-day, 
** 'that. r have  had  more  leisure  to 
**  reflect  upon  the  cause  ofyour  joy, 
"  1  am  myself  rejoiced.  The  Mar- 
**  qu is,  your  father,  who  was  so  sin- 
*'  cere  and  meritorious  a  friend,  pre- 
*'  scnts  himself  to  my  mind.  I  pic- 
**  turc'tb  myself  how  he  would  feel 
^.  on  this  occasion;  at, the  illustrious 
*'  dawn  of  that  merit,  tckich  has 
**'Uen  hidien  with' so  much  care. 


"  In  short,  Madaiinf,  we*  shall  net 
"  lose  the  Abb6  de  Fenelon :  you 
"  can  enjoy  him  :  and  I,  though  a 
**  provincial,  shall  escape  from  here, 
*'  now  and  then,  to  visit  him.    Ac- 
*'  cept,  I  entreat  you,  the  testimo* 
"  niesof  my  joy,  and  the  assurances 
"  of  that  respect  with  whkh  1  am, 
"  Madam,  your  most  humble, 
'   **  Arid  naost  obedient  servant, 
''J.  BENIGNE, 
"  Bishop  of  Meaux." 
Germigny,  Aug.  J 9,  1669. 

'•  Madame  de*  Maintencn  firr- 
quently  used  to  say,,  that  she  hid 
contributed  towards  the  nomination 
of  the  Abb6  de  Fenelon  as  preceptor 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  pci- 
haps,  indeed,  connected  as  she  was 
with  the  Duke  de  Beauvillien,  the 
new  governor  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  secure  her  approb^tioo 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  obtain- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  king.  For  it 
might  be  feared  that  Louis  XIV. 
would  retain  some  prejudices  against 
Fenelon,  since  the  time  when  he  was 
prevailed  upon,  by  injurious  reports, 
to  refuse  his  being  nominated  to  iIjc 
bishoprick  of  Poictiers  and  to  that  of 
Rochelle. 

*'  The  choice  of  the  new  governor 
and  preceptor  was  no  sooner  made 
public,  than  all  France  •  resouncfed 
with  applause :  yet  this  choice  h?d 
fallen  upon  two  individuals,  of  whom 
the  one,  though  obliged  by  his  situ- 
ation to  reside  at  court,  lived  tlcrc, 
however,  in  close  retirement j  and 
the  other  possessed  no  other  title 
than  thai  of  superior  of  a  convent  of 
women.  But  tlie  one,  in  spite  of 
his  modesty,  could  not  elude  re- 
nown; and  the  other  had  disclosed, 
unconsciously,  the  secret  of  bis  cha- 
racter and  genius  in  twp  works, 
whose  primary  object  it  was  to  be 
useful  to  religion  and  to  friendship. 

"  But  tn  the  midst  of  all  those 

applaoifSi 
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tpplaoirs  sn<)  0^  dH  those  Iionoor- 
ab!e  aod  flaHenng  icsttmonics  of 
admiration;  in. the  midst  of  all  the 
Iknstle  of  courtiers ;  of  tb^t  delight, 
wbicb  is  often  excited  in  the  public 
by  an  uoespected  procperitjr  and  a 
premature  elevation)  in  the  midst 
of  the  moft  sincere  praises,  which 
this  splendid  iriumpli  of  virtue  drew 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  every  friend 
of  religion  and  of  his  country;  one 
solemn,  or>e  austere  voice  was  heard  i 
a  voice  which  the  heart  of  Fenelon 
bad  been  accustomed  to  interrogate 
with  docility  for  many  years.  It 
r«une  to  guard  him  a^inst  the  dan- 
gerous ebrlety  of  success,  and  to 
recall  bU  mind  to  serious  reflections 
upon  the  duties  and  the  dangers  of 
bis  nosv  condition.  M.  Tronson 
vrote  lo  him  th«  following  letter. 


j^ttguit,  1689. 
"  You  willj  perhaps^  be  surprised. 
Sir,  at  not  finding  me  among  the 
crowd  of  those  wbo  have  felici- 
tated you  upon  the  recent  mark 
of  Toyal  favour  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  you.  But  I  en- 
treat yott,  very  humbly,  not  to 
condemn  m6  foe  this  little  delay : 
I  thought  that,  on  an  occasion 
which  so  greatly  interested  me«  I 
could  not  do  better  than  to  com- 
mence by  adoring  t^e  designs  of 
God  towards  you,  and  to  implore 
for  you  the  rootinoation  of  his 
mefcies.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
do  both  according  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  {  and  I  can  assure  ^ou, 
that  I  felt  afterwards  a  sincere  joy 
in  reflecting  that  you  had  been 
chosen. 

''  The  king  has  given,  in  this 
choice>  a  proof  of  his  piety,  and 
a  striking  testimony  of  his  discern-* 
ment;  and  these  are  surely  very 
consolatary  truths.  The  educa- 
tion which  his  majesty  has  thought 
fit  to  confide  tfyovtt  care  has  such 
1810. 
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aa  important  connection  with  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  and  the  good 
of  the  church,  that  cvt- r}'  sincerd 
lover  of  his  country  must  unfeigh^ 
edly  rejoice  that  it  is  committed 
into  such  hands ;  but  I  very  can* 
didly  confess  to  you,  that  my  jo/ 
is  considerably  mingled  with  un- 
easiness* when  I  consider  the  pe- 
rils to  which  you  are  exposed  5 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  our 
elevation  only  renders  our  salva- 
tion more  difficult.  It  opens  th^ 
door  to  the  dignities  of  the  earth ; 
but  we  should  tremble,  lest  it 
shuts  us  out  from  the  eternal 
greatness  of  heaven.  It  is  true> 
you  may  perform  much  good  in 
your  present  situation;  but  yoa 
may  also  become  guilty  of  great 
crimes.  There  can  be  no  medium 
in  such  a  post;  the  good  or  the 
bad  success  has,  almost  always, 
unceasing  results.  You  are  in  a 
country  where  the  Oa:ipel  of  Je- 
sus Christ  is  hardly  known,  and 
where  they,  who  do  know  it,  use 
it  only  as  a  means  of  recommeo* 
dation  among  men.  You  live 
now  among  persons  whose  lan<^ 
guage  b  pagan,  and  whose  ej:« 
ample  leads  too  often  towarda 
things  that  are  perilous.  You 
will  behold  yourself  surrounded 
by  a  variety  of  objects  which  flat^ 
ter  the  senses,  and  which  are 
only  calculated  for  awakening  the 
most  dormant  passions.  A  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  gface^ 
and  an  uncommon  portion  of 
faith,  must  be  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  resist  such  violent  axtd  such 
seducing  temptations.  Tbe  dark 
mists  which  cloud  the  moral  at* 
mosphere  of  a  court,  are  capablct 
of  obscuring  the  plainest  apd 
most  evident  truths.  It  is  not  ns* 
cessary  to  remain  there  long,  be- 
fore we  learn  to  con8i4)cr  as  uo* 
C  "  natural 
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natural  and  eseessive^  those  very 
truths  which  had  been  so  often 
felt^  and  so  often  acknowledged, 
when  they  have  been  meditated 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  most 
established  duties  of  life  become 
gradually  either  doubtful  or  im- 
practicable.  A  thousand  occa« 
sions  will  present  themselves,  in 
which  you  will  consider  yourself 
as  bound  by  prudence,  and  even 
by  benevolence,  to  concede  some- 
thing to  the  world ;  and  yet,  what 
a  strange  state  it  is  for  a  Christian 
to  be  IB  J  and  still  fjnore,  for  a 
priest,  to  behold  himself  obliged 
to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the 
enemy  of  his  salvation!  Truly, 
Sir,  your  post  is  a  dangerous  one: 
confess,  with  sincerity,  that  it  will 
be  a  difficult  task  to  remain  un- 
weakened)  and  that  it  will  re- 
quire a  most  consummate  virtue 
to  resist  temptation.  If  ever  the 
study  and  meditation  of  the  sa- 
cfed  writings  have  been  needful 
to  you,  they  are  now  so  in  an  espe- 
cial manner.  .  Hitherto  you  have 
needed  ooly  to  ctjltivate  virtuous 
thoughts,  and  to  nourish  the  love 
of  truth  3  but  henceforth  you  will 
have  to  shield  yourself  from  evil 
impressions,  and  to  avoid  false- 
hood. It  is  certainly  of  the  great- 
est consequence  to  you,  that  you 
you  forget  not  the  hour  of  your 
death  $  that  hour,  when  all  the 
glory  of  the  world  will  disappear 
as  a  dream,  and  when  every  crea- 
tjre  in  it,  who  may  have  been 
your  support,  will  sink  from  be- 
neath you. 

"  Your  friends,  no  doubt,  will 
cbosde  you,  because  you  have  not 
sought  your  employment;  and 
this  indeed  is  a  source  of  just  con- 
solation, and  a  great  mercy  of 
God  towards  yoo|  but  you  must 
not  rest  too  much  upon  it  We 
have  often  more  to  do  with  our 
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own  elevation  than  we  are  aware 
of.  It  Is  very  seldom  that  we  see 
the  path  which  conducts  to  it, 
and  that  we  fly  from  it  with  sio- 
cerity.  Few  persons  have  arrived 
at  this  degree  of  self-denial.  We 
do  not»  indeed,  always  seek  for 
our  promotion  with  our  oraal 
eagerness;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  seldom  fall  to  remove  the  ob- 
stacles which  are  in  our  way:  ve 
do  not,  perhaps^  solicit  very  uxg- 
ently  those  persons  who  might 
b^  able  to  serve  us;  bat  we  are 
not  sorry  when  we  exhibit  our- 
selves to  them  under  the  iDOtf 
favourable  aspect ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely to  those  minute  discoveries 
of  human  qualities  tha^  we  may 
attribute  the  commencc|aeot  of 
our  preferment ;  and  thas  oo  per- 
son can  be  quite  certain  that  he 
has  not  ln£uenced  his  own  pro- 
motion. This  way  of  evincing 
the  talents  which  we  possess  is 
often  done  without  much  reflec- 
tion; yeit  it  should  be. avoided; 
and  it  is  always  useful  to  obviate 
its  effects  by  contrition  and  ho- 
mility. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  consider  thb 
letter  as  being  somewhat  too  fee, 
and  a  little  too  long;  or  you  may 
probably  regard  it  as  a  sermon  in- 
judiciously made^  instead  of  a  ju- 
dicious compliment.  I. should  cer- 
tunly  have  been  more  laconic  sod 
more  reserved,  if  I  had  been  lea 
anxious  about  your  salvation.— 
Read  it  as  the  language  of  oj 
heart,  whichlcannot.be  otherwise 
than  tenderly  interested  aboot 
your  real  welfare.  I  entreat  yon 
to  believe  that  I  shall  unceasingly 
implore  God  to  fill  you  with  an 
inviolable  love  of  him,  in  order 
ihat  no  temptation  may  cbaogo 
not  weaken  the  pious  sentiments 
with  which  he  will  in^  1^ 
Such  is  the  prayer  made  by  tbe 
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^  Atxrth  to  obtain  the  love  of  God 
''  for  its  children. 

''  I  aiD^  with  respect,  &c,** 

**  Fenelon  was  worthy  of  hearing 
Bach  language,  dictated  by  the  best 
and  most  tender  motives.  He  re' 
traced  in  it  all  those  principles  in 
which  be  had  been  brought  up,  and 
which,  had  beeki  so  useful  in  regu- 
lating his  conduct,  fiut  this  pater- 
nal voice  must  have  awakened  in 
him  painful  recollections.  Of  the 
three  persons  who  had  guided  his 
inftncy  and  his  youth,  M.  Tronson 
Was  the  onily  one  that  now  remained. 
His  uncle,  the  Marquis  do  Feneloo, 
bad  been  dead  since  the  jrear  1 683; 
bat  he  had  to  mourn  a  much  more 
recent  loss  in  the  death  of  his  other 
aKide,  the  Bishop  of  Sarlat,  who 
died  on  the  l^t  of  May,  1688,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  two  relations, 
soafiectionate  and  so  pious,  and  who 
hkd  been  as  a  father  to  their  ne- 
phew, would  have  experienced  the 
nighest  gratification  in  seeing  all 
France  applaud  a  chcnce  which  jus*- 
tified  their  cares  and  their  hopes; 
and  Fenelon  himself  must  have  re^ 
gretted  that  he  had  lost  snch  tender 
witnesses  of  the  puritv  of  his  inten^ 
tions,  and  such  useful  guides  to  se- 
cure him  from  the  rocl^  which  now 
threatened  his  course. 

''  The  Duke  de  Beanvilliers  had 
too  much  esteem  for  Fenelon,  and 
too  much  confidence  in  him,  to  wish 
otherwise  than  that  he  should  be 
perfectly  free  in  the  nomination  of 
those  who  should  act  under  him  in 
educating  the  young  prince.  The 
Abb6  de  Lanseron  was  therefore 
appointed  reader;  he  was  one  of 
the  oldest  of  Fenelop's  friends,  and 
he  deserved  to  be  so.  The  Abb6 
Fleury  was  made  sob^preceptor ;  of 
such  a  choice  we  need  not  mention 
the  propriety.    All  his  works  are 


impressed  with  the  qualitiefs  of  his 
heart  and  genius.  His  virtue  ob- 
tained the  veneration  of  his  con-* 
temporaries  f  and  his  name  is  still 
pronounced  with  esteem,  in  an  age 
different  itom  the  one  in  which  he 
lived.  He  knew  by  experience 
how  to  educate,  and  well  ^educate, 
princes.  Previously  to  his  being 
called  to  his  situation  about  the 
Duke  of  Burgund  V,  he  had  been  en-* 
trusted  with  the  instruction  of  the 
Prince  of  Conti  and  tlie  Count  of 
Vermandois.  The  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  1683,  had  restored  the  Abbe 
Fleury  to  the  freedom  of  bis  own 
studies;  but  his  first  desire  was  to 
be  useful  to  the  church ;  and  when> 
in  1.685,  Fenelon  was  charged  with 
the  missions  of  Poitou,  be  called 
upon  Fleury,  and  Fleury  attended 
at  his  call.  The  more  Fenelon 
knew  him,  the  more  he  learned  to 
love  and  to  esteem  him;  and  he 
considered  it  as  a  fortunate, circum- 
stance with  regard  to  himself,  and 
an  invaluable  advantage  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  concurrence  of 
such  an  assistant  towards  such  an 
'  education.  / 

*'  The  Abbe  de  Beaumont,  the 
son  of  a  sister  of  Fenelon,  was  also 
associated  with  him  in  the  capacity 
of  sub-preceptor,  tlis  z?al  and  his 
assiduity  sufiiciently  evinced  that 
he  was  not  influenced  by  motives 
of  personal  consideration.  He  was 
ten  years  the  sub-preceptor  of  the 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  without  re- 
ceiving, and  without  soliciting,  the 
smallest  mark  of  hi»  favour.  In« 
eluded  in  the  proscription  of  Fene- 
lon, he  had  the  glory  of  participate 
Ing  in  his  misfortunes,  his  exile, ^and 
in  his  labours. 

*'  All  the  persons  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  education  of  the  young 
prince  entered  tipon  their  office  fa 
the  month  of  Sfeptenftber  \  689.  Fe« 
aelon  was  then  Id  his  Chiriy-dgbth 
C  2  year. 
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Character  of  the  Duke  tf  Burgundy, 


year»  %nd.  tlie  Duke  de  Beauvillirra 
was  in  hit  forty-first. 

*'  There  never  wns  an  instance^ 
and  perhaps  (here  never  will  be 
again*,  of  such  an  unaniniity  as 
reigned  between  all  the  persons 
about  tbe  Dikeof  Burgundy.  They 
seemed  to  have  but  one  heart,  one 
mind,  and  one  soul^  and  tliis  seal 
was  that  of  Fenelon.      ^ 

*^  Such  was  the  extraordinary 
charm  of  Fenelon.  and  the  irrre- 
ststible  ascendancy  which  he  ob« 
taiued  over  every  one  who  ap« 
preached  hiin*  that  neither  difier- 
ence  of  age*  nor  pre-eminence  of 
rank  and  tides,  nor  even  the  supe. 
rlority  of  talents  and  knowledge  in 
those  branches  of  science  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  were 
able  to  prevent  his  friends  from  be- 
coming his  disciples,  and  from  in- 
terrogating bim»  as  an  oracle  which 
was  invested  with  an  authority  to 
dii-ect  all  their  thoughts,  and  all 
their  actions.  Such  is  tiie  character 
of  him,  as  it  is  delivered  down  to 
us  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  their 
test!nK)ny  is  the  less  likely  to  be 
partial,  as  it  proceeded  from  per- 
sons, whom  difFcrmce  of  opinion, 
or  a  certain  malignity  of  mind, 
would  incline  to  judge  Fenelon  with 
fcvcrity. 

''  The  Chancellor  d*Agaesseau 
has  given  us,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  his  Father,  the  loUowing 
interesting  portrait  of  Fenelon  : 

**  The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai 
«  was  one  of  those  uncommon  men^ 
**  who  are  destined  to  give  lustre  tQ 
"  their  age*  and  who  do  equal  ho^ 
**  nour  to  human  nature  by  theii* 
**  virtues,  and  to  literature  oy  their 
''  superior  talents.  He  was  affable 
**  in  his  deportment  and  luminous 
"  in  his  discourse,  the  peculiar  qua* 
<*  lities  of  which  were  a  rich,  deli- 
*'  cate>  and  a  powerful  imaginAtion, 
''  but  which  never  let  its  power  be 
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fdt.  His  eloquence  liad  ro«e  of 
mildness  in  it  than  vehemeoise, 
and  he  tHumphed  as  much  by  the 
charms  of  his  conversation  as  b/ 
the  superiority  of  bis  talents.  He 
al^^ays  brought  himself  to  the  le« 
vcl  of  his  company)  he  nerer dis- 
puted, and  appeared  to  yield  to 
others  at  the  very  time  that  he 
was  leading  them.  Grace  dwelt 
upon  bis  lips:  he  seemed  to  db« 
cuss  the  greatest  subjects  with 
facility}  the  most  trifling  were 
ennobled  by  his  pen;  and  upon 
the  roost  barren  topics  he  scat- 
tered the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  A 
noble  singularity  pervaded  his 
whole  person ;  and  a  certain  in- 
definable and  sublitne  simplicity 
gave  to  bis  appearance  the  air  of 
a  prophet.  The  peculiar,  bnt 
unaffected,  mode  of  eipressioit 
which  he  adopted,  made  maoj 
persons  believe  that  he  possessed 
universal  knowledge  as  if  by  io« 
spiration:  it  might,  indeed,  have 
been  almost  said,  that  he  rather 
invented  what  he  knew,  than 
learned  it.  He  was  always  ori- 
ginal and  creative;. imitating  no 
one,  and  himself  inimitable.  His 
talents,  which  had  been  long  hid* 
den  in  obscurity,  and  not  much 
known  at  court,  even  at  the  time 
when  he  was  employed  upon  the 
mission  of  Poitou,  burst  tonh  at 
length,  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  choice  of  him  to  educate 
his  grandsoo,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. The^theatre  was  not  too 
spacious  for  the  actor;  and,  if  his 
predilection  for  the  mystics  had 
not  developed  the  secret  of  bis 
heart  and  the  weakness  of  his 
mind,  there  could  have  been  no 
situation  to  which  public  opinloo 
would  not  have  destined  him,  nor 
any  which  would  not  have  appear- 
ed inferior  to  his  talents." 
"  A  man,  much  more  severe  than 

the 
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tbeCb«ncellorD*Aguesscau;  a  man, 
ili*hosemisapihropy  andsatirical  cba- 
ncrer  naturally  tncHned  him  to  cnn- 
snre,  rather  than  to  praise :  the  Duke 
de  St.  Simon,  the  mbst  observing  of 
courtiers,  and  the  most  bitter  of  his- 
torians, represents  Fenelou  to  us  in 
tbe  same  colours. 

'*  He  describes  him  as  "  being 
''  gifted  with  a  natural,  a  mild,  and 
5'  a  florid  eloquence ;  with  pr^rsua- 
'*  si?e  politeness,  but  yet  digniiifed 
<'  and  discrinnnating;  and  with  a 
'*  fluent,  perspicuous,  and  agreeable 
**  power  of  conversation,  which  was 
"  combined  with  that  prcicision  so 
**  necessary  for  rendering  the  most 
"  complicated  and  abstract  subjects 
*'  intelligible.  He  was  a  man  who 
"  always  appeared  to  have  just  as 
'*  much  mind  as  the  perfic>ns  he 
'«  might  be  conversing  with  j  he 
'*  stooped  to  their  level,  but  with- 
**  out  appearing  to  do  it  i  this  put 
*'  them  at  their  ease,  and  excited 
*•  in  them  a  lively  sentiment  of  de- 
*'  light,  so  that  they  could  neither 
'*  quit  him,  nor,  when  absent,  help 
*•  returning  to  his  company.  To 
'*  this  rare  talent,  which  he  pos- 
*'  sessed  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
*'  we  must  attribute  the  steady  fidc- 
"  lity  of  his  friends,  who  remained 
"  attached  to  him  all  his  life,  even 
''  after  his  fall,  and  which,  when 
they  were  scattered  through  so* 
ciety,  re-assembled  them  together 
to  speak  of  him,  to  wish  for  him, 
*'  and  to  attach  themselves  to  him 
**  more  devotedly." 

'•  The  celebrity  of  Fenelon  was 
such,  that  it  obtained  for  him  at 
court  several  distinctions,  to  which 
his  birth  gave  him  claim*  but  which 
could  not  be  said  to  belong  to  his 
situation  as  preceptor.  Louis  XIV. 
granted  him  permission  to  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  the  Duke  of  Bur* 
gundy,  and  to  ride  in  tbe  same  car« 
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riage  with  him.  These,  indeed, 
were  disttnctioiA  which  could  add 
nothing  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
Fenrlon  \  and  we  may  easily  be- 
lieve tliat  he  grounded  do  preten- 
sions of  superiority  upon  them  over 
Bossuet,  to  whom  similar  honours 
had  not  been  accorded  3  nor  could 
Bossuet  the  less  esteem  Feneloh,  or 
envy  him  for  distinctions'  which  Re- 
sulted merely  from  the  accident  of 
birth.  We  should  i/ot,  perhaps, 
have  recorded  $6  trifling  an  event, 
were  it  not  to  shew  how  minutely 
Louis  XIV.  who  possessed  so  emi- 
nently the  art  of  reigning,  attended 
to  the  maintenance  of  those  ho- 
noraf)*  distinctions,  the  absence  of 
which  can  humiliate  no  reasonabla 
mind,  and  which  discharges  tbe 
gratitude  of  the  sovereign,  without 
costing  any  thing  to  th*^  people.  It 
was  with  this  money  of  opinion 
that  a  King  of  France  rewarded  the 
blood  and  services  of  those  ancient 
families,  "  who,"  as  Montesquieu 
says,  '*  not  being  able  to  acquire 
*'  wealth,  hoped  for  honours,  and 
"who  consoled  themselves  for  not 
having  obtained  the  one,  by  re* 
fleeting  that  they  had  acquired 
"  the  other.*' 

•*  Fenelon  was  fully  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  his  office.  The  idea  of  educating 
a  king,  the  king  too  of  a  monarchy 
which  had  obtained  its  highest  point 
of  splendour,  and  the  almost  abso- 
lute master  of  twenty  millions  of 
men,  whose  welfare  or  misery  was 
connected  with  the  virtues  or  the 
vices,  the  energy  or  the  weakne^s^ 
the  talents  or  the  incapacity,  of  the 
soyereign,  must,  while  it  exalted 
his  imagination,  communicate  an 
involuntary  terror  to  his  mind,  His 
own  age,  that  of  the  king,  and  that 
of  the  young  prince,  must  also  have 
impressed  bim  with  the  idea  that 
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be  waSi  perhaps^  desljned  to  receive 
the  gratitude  or  the  reproaches  of 
roany  generations. 

"  Whatever  confidence  he  might 
possess  in. the  purity  of  his  own  in- 
tentions, in  his  talents,  in  bis  cbai- 
racter,  and  in  the  fortunate  occur- 
rence of  all  those  means,  and  that 
assistance^  which  he  saw  united  with 
him,  yet  be  could  not  be  without 
some  alarra^  lest,  he  might,  have  to 
contend  with  an  untoward  nature,' 
which  would  countervail  all  his  ef- 
forts. Perhaps  be  might  have  to 
infuse  a  soul,  a  mind,  a  character* 
into  a  lifeless  statue;  to  extirpate 
the  germs  of  those  vices,  which  had 
been  fostered  by  the  interests  and 
passions  of  individuals  ;«0nd  to  re- 
strain the  imagination  of  a  child^ 
whom  every  thing  combined  to  im* 
press  with  an  i<ka  of  hi|  present 
greatness,  and  of  the  power  which 
awaited  him  in  the  future. 

"  Fenelon  had  also  before  his 
eyes  the  father  of  his  pupil.  He 
was  a  mild  and  good  prince;  but 
his  character,  equally  remote  from 
virtue  and  from  vice,  partaking 
neither  of  good  nor  bad,  insensible 
to  glory,  to  the  sciences,  and  to  the 
arts,  promised  to  France  little  else 
than  an  obscure  and  doubtful  rrign : 
yet  this  prince  was  the  son  of  I^ouis 
XTV.  and  the  pupil  of  Bo&suet  and 
Montausier.  But  neither  of  these 
preceptors  had  to  struggle  with 
alarming  dispositions  of  nature; 
with  an  un tameable  character,  a 
disgusting  pride,  irritable  ^  desires, 
and  all  those  violent  passions  which 
native  vigour  of  mind,  and  an  ex- 
treme aptitude  to  acquirp  every 
thing  that  can  be  acquired,  might 
lender  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  For  such  is  the  picture 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  una- 
nimously transmitted  to  us  by  all 
|iistoi:iaQ8 :  and  such  waf  the  prince 


that  Fenelon  had  to  educate.  It 
<^nnot  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  a 
child  of  seven  years  old  was  capaUe 
of  exhibiting  such  decided  marka  of 
character  as  are  above  pourtrayed; 
yet,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  and 
during  tlie  first  years  of  his  educa- 
tion, he  gave  indication  of  eveiy 
thing  that  was  to  be  ftared  hom 
him;  for  they  who  have  boasted, 
with  admiration^  of  what  he  afto* 
wards  became,  yet  coold  not  hot 
remember,  with  a  sort  of  termr^ 
what  he  once  had  been. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,"  aaya 
M.  de  St.  Simon, ''  was  by  aatnre 
"  formidable,  and  in  his  earliest 
'*  youth  gave  cause  for  terror.  His 
**  was  unfeeling  and  irritable  to  the 
''  last  excess,  even  agninst  inanimate 
"  objects.  He  was  furiously  impe* 
'f  tuoos,  and  incapable  of  eodoring 
'<  the  least  opposition,  even  of  time 
*'  and  the  elements,  without  bunt- 
"  ing  forth  into  such  imtemperate 
f*  rage,  that  it  was  sometimes  to  be 
''  feared  the  very  veins  in  his-  body 
**  would  burst ;  this  excess  I  have 
**  frequently  wtnessed.  Hit  obtti- 
i*  nacy  was  beyond  all  bounds ;  he 
*^  was  passionately  addicted  to  every 
!"  kind  of  pleasure;  to  the  luxuries 
'^  of  the  table;  to.  the  chace  with 
''  extraordinary  avidity ;  music  he 
'*  delighted  in  with  a  sort  of  ec- 
"  Stacy :  he  was  also  fond  of  (day, 
f'  but  he  copld  not  endare  to  be 
"  conquered;  and  they  who  played 
"  with  him  ran  much  risk.  In 
"  short,  he  was  the  prey  of  every 
**  passion,  and  the  slave  of  every 
'<  pleasure :  he  was  often  ferodoos, 
**  and  naturally  indtned  to  cmdiy. 
**  In  his  raillery  he  was  onfMiog, 
''  employing  the  ferce  of  rnBcnle 
''  with  a  predtion  which  complete^ 
'<  overwhelmed  the  object:  inoidi- 
**  nately  proud,  he  looked  npon  mea 
*'  on^  as  atoms^  with  whom  he  bac} 
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'*  no.  sort  of  nioilarity  wbateveip. 
**  Even  the  princes,  his  brothers, 
**  scarcely  seemed,  in  bis  estimation^ 
''  to  form  an  in.termediate  link  be- 
**  tween  himself  and  tberest  of  man- 
kind ;  though  it  hqd  always  Been 
studiously  endeavoured  to  educate 
''  all  three  of  them  with  perfect 
'*  equality.  Bat  the  brilliancy*  of 
^*  his  mind,  and  bis  penetration, 
"  were  at  all  times  evident,  and 
"  even  in  his  juoments  of  greatest 
**  violence.  His  replies  created  aito- 
*'  nishment  in  all  who  heard  ibem: 
'*  his  observations  were  never  witb- 
''  out  jastnrss,  even  in  his  most  fierce 
"  tfnger :  thp  most  abstract  branches 
of  know  ledge  cost  him  little  trog- 
bie  to  aoqaire ;  the  extent  and  vi- 
gour of  his  mind  vtrere  prodigioas, 
**  and  prevented  him  from  steady 
**  and  individaal  application.*^ 

**  Such  was  the  prince  who  was 
confided  to  Fenelcm.  There  was 
every  thing  to  be  feared  from  «uch 
acbaracter»  and  esery  thing  to  be 
hoped  from  a  soul  possessing  such 
energy.  Let  us  hear,  once  more, 
St.  Simon. 

**  So  much  mind,  and  such  power 
^  of  mind,  joined  to  sach  sensibility, 
"  and  to  such  passions;  every  qua- 
^  Kty,  in  fact,  partaking  of  such  ar- 
"  dour,  must  necessarily  have  ren- 
"  dered  his  education  no  easy  pro- 
"  cess.  The  Duke  de  Beauvilliers, 
"  who  was  fully  aware  of  its  diffi- 
'*  cojties  and  its  consequences,  sur- 
*'  passed  even  himself  in  his  appli- 
**  cation,  his  patience,  and  the  va- 
'' riety  of- his  remedies.  Fenelon, 
"  Fleury,  and  the  other  persons  oon- 
''oected  with  his  education,  were 
"  aU  bvoaght.ioto  action  i  and  they 
'^all  with  one  accord  acted  under 
"  the  instmctions  of  the  duke,  whose 
^  plan,  were  it  minutely  detailed, 
'*  would  furnish  a  curious  and  inte« 
**  resting  work.  The  prodigy  was, 
that^  in  a  very  short  time^  grace 
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**  and  devodon  transformed  him  into 
quite  another  man,  and  changed 
such  fearful  vices  into  perfectly 
opposite  virtues.  Fipm  tbat  abyss 
issued  a  prince,  who  was  affable, 
**  mild,  humane,  moderate,  patient, 
*'  modest,  humble,  and  austere  to- 
«<  wards  himself  5  wholly  occupied 
*'  with  his  future  obligations  in  life^ 
"which  he  felt  to  be  great;  and^ 
"  thiriking  only  of  uniting  the  dn«' 
'*  ties  of  the  son  and  the  subject 
"  with  those  which  he  saw  himself 
<'  destined  afterwards  to  fulfil." 

"  But  what  incessant  vigilance^ 
what  art,  what  industi}',  what  skill, 
what  variety  in  the  means  adopted, 
and  what  delicacy  of  obsenratlon 
must  have  concurred  to  produce 
such  an  extraordinary  alteration  in 
the  character  of  a  child,  of  a  prince* 
and  of  an  heir  to  a  throne  I  Nay,  had 
not  his  tutors  been  the  most  virtuous 
of  men  ;  if  their  pupil,  possessed  as 
he  vas,  of  such  intellectual  perspi- 
cacity, had  discovered  in  them  the 
smallest  appearance  of  weakness. or 
tergiversation,  all  their  skill,  all  their 
care,  and  all  their  asaidnity,  would 
have  been  ineffectual.  They  were, 
in  fact,  less  indebted  for  their  suc- 
cess to  their  genius  and  their  ta- 
lents, than  to  Uieir  &  irtues  and  their 
dispositions. 

*'  Fenelon  soon  perceived  that 
that  part  of  education,  which  gene- 
rally excited  the  greatest  zeal  in 
teachers,  and  the  most  self-love  in 
parents,  was  what  would  give  him 
the  least  trouble.  He  foresaw  that 
his  pupil,  possessing  from  nature 
such  rare  gifts  of  mind,  would  make 
a  rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge;  biit  the  most  difficult 
task  would  be  to  subdue  that  fiery 
soul  which  he  possessed ;  to  preserve 
all  Its  noble  and  generous  qualities, 
and  to  extirpate  all  its  undue  pas- 
sions »  to  form,  in  fact,  a  new  mo* 
ral  being;  to  form  a  prince,  such  as 
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the  genim  of  Fenelon  had  conceiv* 
td,  for  the  welfare  of  human  na- 
ture. H^  wished^  indeed,  to  realise 
tipon  the  throve  an  ideal  beamy  of 
virtue^  at  the  artiata  of  antiquitj 
endeavonved  to  impreat  upon  their 
works  that  ideal  beauty^  which  gave 
to  the  haman  fbrro  a  ceiesiial  ap- 
pearance. 

.  "  The  child  that  was  confided  to 
the  care  of  Fenelon  was  destined  to 
reign;  and  Fenelon  sew  in  that 
child  the  whole  of  F^noe  awaiting 
its  happiness  or  misery^  from  the 
success  or  failnre  of  his  endeavours. 
To  obtain  this  success,  he  prescribed 
tp  himself  no  precise  rule  of  action ; 
he  watched  eacli  moment  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  young  prince,  and  loU 
lowed,  with  a  calm  and  patient  at- 
tentton,  all  the  variations  of  his  in- 
temperate  n^ure^  and  always  ex- 
tracted the  lesson  from  the  fault  it- 
fclf.     ' 

**  Such  an  education  consisted  ra- 
ther in  action  than  in  instruction. 
The  pupil  never  could  anticipate 
what  was  to  t>e  his  lesson,  because 
be  could  not  anticipate  what  faults 
he  might  commit  j  ^nd  thus  advice 
and  censure  became  the  necessary 
resiilt  of  bis  o«-n  excesses. 

•  •*  They  who  wish  to  know  the 
method  which  Fenelon  adopted  in 
educating  his  pupil,  may  read  bis 
Fables  and  l)ial(tgues  which  he 
wrote  for  him.  Each  of  these  fa- 
bles, each  of  these  dialogues,  was 
composed  at  the  very  moment  when 
jthe  preceptor  judged  it  necessary  to 
remind  his  pupil  of  some  fault  which 
be  had  committed,  and  to  inculcate 
at  Uie  same  time  the  necessity  and 
the  ineans  of  amendment. 

'*  These &bles  and  dialogues  have 
been  printed,  but  without  any  in- 
tention to  a  consecutive  series.  Such 
an  attentioo,  indeed,  wa^  not  neces- 
sary. Fenelon  composed  them  with«- 
out  order,  and  yet  it  would  be  easy 


to  ascertain  their  chronology  (so  to 
speak)  by  comparing  them  with  the 
gradual  progress  which  age  and  in* 
^truction  roust  have  produced  in  tlie 
education  of  the  Duke  ef  Burgundy. 
It  is  immediately  discernible  that 
these  tables  and  dialogues  relate  only 
to  a  prince,  and  to  a  prince  dtntined 
to  ascend  the  throne.  Every  thing 
in  them  is  made  to  connect  itaelf 
with  this  almost  exclusive  object. 
The  precisirin,  the  simplicity,  and 
the  perRpicuity,  of  some  of  tbe«e  hi* 
blrs  (which  were  probably  tlie  first 
that  were  written),  evince  that  they 
were  addressed  to  a  child  tibose 
mind  should  net  be  overbunhrned, 
aiidto  whom  such, things  only  should 
be  presented  as  could  easily  be  ap- 
prehended. Others  possess  a  more 
elevated  character}  and  they  con- 
tain all  ustcns  to  history  and  inylho- 
logry,  according  »f.  the  young  prince 
became  better  able  to  comprebciKS 
and  to  apply  them. 

*'  llie  fables'which  Fenelon  wrote 
for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  al- 
most always  an  allusion  to  some  cir- 
cumstance that  had  previotis)y  hap« 
pened,  and  the  impression  of  which 
being  yet  fresh  npon  his  mind,  he 
could  noKmistske  the  application. 
'Ihey  formed  a  niirror  in  which  he 
could  not  help  brholdtng  himself, 
and  in  which  he  f>ometimes  appear- 
ed in  a  manner  little  griti tying  to 
his  self-love.  But  then  tlie  tendcr- 
est  wishes,  the  mildest  hopes,  wene 
added  to  these  humiliating  pictures^ 
lest  the  child  should  naturally  im- 
bibe an  aversion  to  a  species  of  in- 
struction  which  «merely  recalled  to 
him  painful  recollection^,  or  which 
contained  severe  reproaches.  It  waa 
thus,  with  such  delicate  propiieiy^ 
and  with  such  imiierteptible  ad- 
vances, that  Fenelon  gradually  ren- 
dered his  pupil  susceptible  of  the 
first  dictates  of  reason  and  of  the  first 
leasoBs  of  virtue^ 
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But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Peoelon  to  subdoe^  all  at  oiice«  90 
imperious  a  character.  It  too  often 
resisted  the  paternal  l<and  wluch 
sought  to  restrain  its  impetuosity. 

'<  When  the  young  prince  broke 
forth  into  ihose  vsolent  excesses  of 
passion,  which-  were  so  habitual  to 
him,  the  g(»vernor>  the.prroeptor, 
the  sub-preceptor  J  the  gentlemen  in 
waiting,  and  all  the  servants  in  tiie 
house,   concerted  together  to  pre** 
serve  towards  him  the  most  pro> 
found  silence:     Ihcy  avoided  an- 
swering any  of  his  c|aestionsj  they 
waited  upon  him  with  averted  looks; 
or  if  ihey  directed  their  eyes  towards 
him,  it  was  with  an  expression  of 
fear,  as  if  they  dreaded  to  be  in  the 
company  of  a  being  who  had  de- 
graded himself  by  bursts  of  rage, 
which  were  incompatible  with  rea- 
son.   Tliey  appeared  to  attend  to 
him  only  from  tHat  kind  of  humi- 
liating compassion  which  is  shewn 
towards  persons    who   are  insane. 
They  merely  performed  those  of- 
fices about  him,  which  seemed  to 
be  simply  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  bis  miserable  existence. 
Tiiey  took  from  him  all  his  books, 
and  all  his  means  of  instruction,  as 
if  th^y  would  be  henceforth  useless 
to  him,  being  reduced  to  such  a  de- 
plorable state.    1  hey  ihen  left  him 
to  himself,  to  his  own  reflections, 
to  his  own  regret,  and  to  his  own 
remorse.    Struck  with  such  an  en- 
tire desertion,   and  the  distressing 
solitude  to  which  he  was  consigned* 
she  penitent  prince,  convinced  of 
Jiis  fault,  was  eager  to  fly  once  more 
to  the  indulgence  and  goodness  of 
his  preceptor.    He  threw  himself  at 
his  feet,  confessed  his  errors',  and 
declared  his  firm  resolution  of  avoid- 
ing them  in  future }  and  he  watered 
with  his  tears  the  bands  of  Fenelon, 


who  pressed  him  to  his  bosom  with 
tlie  tender  affection  of  a  fether,  com- 
passionate, and  always  open  to  the 
repenting  cbtkl. 

**  In  these-  violent  contests  be- 
tween an  impeinous  disposition  and 
a  premature  reason,  the  young  prince 
seemed  distrusifiil  of  hims^lf,  and  he 
sninmoned  honour  in  aid  to  his  pro* 
mises.  The  originals  of  two  con- 
tracts of  honour  which  lie  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Fenelon,  are  j^  ex- 
tant.   They  are  as  follow : 
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"  /  premise,  on  the  faith  af  a 
prince,  to  M.  the  Ah b^  de  Fenelon, 
to  do  immedUUely  whatever  he 
shall  order  me ;  and  to  obey  him 
the  momertf  he  fcerbldn  me  to  do 
0ny  thing.  If  J  Jail  in  this,  JwUl 
consent  to  any  kind  of  punish* 
ment  and  dishonour.  Done  at  Vet* 
saUles,  the  ag/A  of  Nov.  I689. 

(Signed)        Lovis. 
IFho- promises  again,  46  keep  kh 
word  better,    TA»  20th  ff  Sept. 
I  entreat  M:  de  Fenelon  to  take 
care  of  it,*' 


''  The  prince,  w1h>  subscribed  to 
these  engagements  of  honour,  was 
only  ttight  years  old,  and  he  already 
felt  ihe  force  of  those  magic  words, 
the  faith  of  a  prince,  &c. 

*'  Fencjon  himself  was  not  alwa3rs 
secure  from  the  rxdoerbationsof  his 
pupil.  We  have  an  account  of  the 
nnanner  in  which  he  conducted  him- 
self on  a  yerj  delicate  ''occasion. 
The  eflect  which  he  deduced  from 
it-  wasi  a  lessoo  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  no  time  could  efliice 
from  his  heart  and  mind.  The  con- 
duct of  Fenelon  in  this  affair  may 
serve  as  a  model  to  all  those  who 
have  to  exercise  the  same  functtons 
towards  the  children  of  princes  and 
noblemen. 


•  See  Life  of  the  Daapbin,  fisthsi  of  Louis  XV.  by  the  Abbe  Proysft. 

*'  Fenelon 
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Feneloni  saw  himidf  compelled 
to  speak  to  bis  pupil  with  an  au* 
tbority,  and  even  a  severity,  which 
the  nature  of  his  offence  required  $ 
bnt  the  young  prince  replied.  No, 
no,  Sir:  I  know  who  you  are,  and 
who  I  am.  Fenelon  answered  not 
a  word;  be  felt -that  the  nioment 
was  not  arrivedj  and  that.  In  the 
present  disposition  of  his  pupil,  he 
would  be  unfit  to  listen  toliim.  He 
appeared,  therefore,  to  meditate  in 
silence,  and  contented  himself  with 
shewing  how  deeply  he  was  hurt, 
by  the  seriousness  and  solemnity  of 
his  deportment.  \       - 

*'  On  the  following  morning,  the 
Doke  of  Burgundy  was  hardly 
awake,  when  Fenelon  entered  his 
room.  He  would. not  wait  until 
the  usual  hour  of  meeting,  in  order 
that  every  thing  he  had  to  say  to 
bim  might  appear  more  marked,  and 
strike  more  powerfully  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  young  prince.  Fenelon 
addressed  him  with  a  cold  and  re<* 
spectful  seriousness,  very  different 
from  his  u^al  manner. 

**  I  know  not.  Sir/'  said  he  to 
him,  "  whether  you  recollect  what 
**  yoa  said  to  me  yesterday,  that 
^  you  knew  who  you  were,  and  who 
'*  /  am.  It  is  my  duty  to  inform 
''  you,  that  yon  are  ignorant  of  both 
**  one  and  the  otbtr.  Yoa  fancy.  Sir, 
*'  I  suppose,  that  you  are  greater  than 
'<  I  am  I  some  servants,  no  doubt, 
<'  have  told  you  so;  but  I,  I  do  not 
<<  fisar  to  teU  you,  since  you  force 
^  me  to  it,  that  I  am  greater  than 
**,  you  are.  You  will  easily  under- 
**  stand  that  I  do  not  mean  to  speak 
•^  of  superiority  of  birth.  You  would 
*'  regani  that  man  as  mad,  who 
"  should  aspire  to'  any  merit,  be- 
<*  cause  the  tains  of  heaven  had  fer- 
'*  ttlised  his  field*  and  had  not  wa* 
"  tcred  his  neighbour's.  But  you 
**  yourself  would  not  be  much  wiser, 
"  if  yoa  aonght  to  derive  any  im* 


''  portance  from  your  !>trth,  whkh 
'^  can  add  nothing  to  your  penonal 
"  merit  You  cannot  doubt  that  I 
"  am  fisir  above  you  in  knowledge 
"  and  in  mind,  i  on  know  nothing 
**  but  what  I  have  taught  you :  in4 
^'  what  I  have  taught  you  is  no- 
''  thing,  compered  to  what  I  covld 
'^  have  taught  you.  As  to  authori- 
"  ty,  you  hate  none  ovef  me;  hot, 
**  00  the  contraiy,  I  have  an  an< 
^*  bounded  authority  over  yoo.  This 
**  you  have  often  been  told  by  the 
"  king,  and  the  prince  your  father. 
'<  You  think»  perhaps,  that  I  ac- 
''  count  myself  happy,  in  bang  ap- 
''  pointed  to  educate  you ;  but  oo- 
'*  deceive  yourself.  Sir:  i  undertook 
'*  the  office  only  in  obedience  to  the 
*'  king's  commands^  and  to  please 
'' yourfathei*5  not  for  the  laborious 
''  advantage  of  being  your  precept- 
'*  or;  and,  in  order  to  convince 70a 
'*  of  this,  I  am  now  come  to  cod« 
''  duct  yon  to  his  majesty,  and  to 
'^  beg  of  him  to  appoint  yoo  another 
**  tutor,  whose  endeavours,  1  hopc^ 
"  will  be  more  successful  than  mios 
"  have  been/* 

"  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom 
a  whole  night  passed  Tit  painful  re- 
flections and -self-reproach,  added 
to  the  cold  and  formal  deportment 
of  Fenetofii  had  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  was  astonished  at  this  deda- 
ration.  He  loved  Fenel<Mi  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  urn;  and,  be* 
sidd,  his  own  self-love,  aod  a  de^- 
cate  deference  towards  public  opi- 
nion, made  him  immediately  anti- 
cipate what  would  be  thoi^ht  of 
him,  if  a  preceptor  of  Feneloo's  me- 
rit should  be  forced  to  renounce  his 
education.  He  burst  into  tean* 
while  his  sighs,  his  shame,  scarcely 
permitted  him  to  utter  these  woidi: 
"  OA,  Sir,  Tom  stnceretysornfir 
''what  passed  yesterday}  y!/^ 
speak  to  the  kinf,  I  shall  hse  his 
Jnendship, ,.,tf  you  desert  me, 
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*'  tvhat  wiU  he  thoughi  of  me?  I 

'*  promise, I  promise  you,  thqt 

"  you  shaJl  be  content  with  me ;. . . . 
^  lut'p^mise  me : 

'^  Feneloo  woald  promise  no- 
thing; he  left  him  the  whole  day 
in  a  state  pf  anxktj  and  uncertainty. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  well  con-^ 
vinced  of  the  sincerity  of  hts  re- 
pentance, that  he  appeared  to  yield 
to  fresh  supplications  and  to  the  en* 
treaties  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
whom  he  had  persuaded  to  interfere 
io  the  business,  in  order*to  confer 
upon  it  more  eflect  and  solemnity. 
It  was  thos,  by  continual  observa- 
tion, patience  and  care,  that  Pene- 
Ion  was  gradually  enabled  to  subdue 
the  violent  dispositions  of  his  pupil, 
and  to  calm  his  intemperate  passions. 
To  this  important  object  both  he, 
and  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  directed  all 
tbdr  efforts,  and  they  were  amply 
rewarded  by  their  success. 

''  The  literary  education  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  caused  but  little 
trouble.  The  precocity  of  >hts  in- 
tellect, and  the  brilliancy  of  bis 
imagination,  gave  him  an  aptitude 
for  acquiring  whatever  it  was  wished 
he  afaoold  acquire.  In  looking  over 
the  papers  which  have  passed  into 
my  hands,  I  could  not  behold,  with- 
out emotion,  all  the  difierent  frag- 
ments io  the  band  writing  of  Fene- 
lon,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  which  formed  the  first  en- 
deavoars  towards  his  literary  b- 
stmction. 

'^  At  that  time  there  were  &w 
demeotary  books  of  education,  if 
we  except  some  that  had  been  pro- 
dooed  by  the  Messieurs  de  Port' 
Royal,  and  Fenelon  did  not  oon- 
atder  it  as  derogat<»ry  to  hif  genius 
or  to  his  situation,  as  preceptor,  to 
draw  up,  with  his  o^n  hands,  such 
introductory  works  as  were  neces- 
fxej*  -He  evcfu  compiled  a  sort  of 
dictionary  of  the.  LAtin  langoagCi 


which  exhibited  the  definitions  of 
each  word,  and  the  degree  of  affi* 
nity  which  they  had  to  the  French 
word  that  was  to  be  translated.  And 
this  dictionary  he  composed  under 
the  eyes  of  his  puf^l,  and  during 
the  time  of  the  lesson.  This  mu-* 
tual  labour  served  to  excite  the  at- 
tention. Sometimes,  Fenelon  pre- 
tended to  seek  for  a  word  which  *he 
knew  was  not  yet  effaced  from  the 
memory  of  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil 
triumphed  in  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  suggest,  to  his  master,  a  more 
accurate  or  more  felicitous  expres- 
sion. 

'•  Fenelon,  however,  never  for- 
got that  this  pupil  was  the  heir  to  a 
throne.  Hence,  he  always  con- 
trived to  take  his  themes  and  ver- 
sions from  mytho}9gy,  which  he 
considered  as  a  pleasing  embellish- 
ment of  the  mmd,  or  from  some 
events  of  modern  or  ancient  history, 
which  he  judicionsly  turned  to  his 
moral  instruction.  He  particularly 
endeavoured  to  mingle  .with  them 
the  most  remarkable  facts  of  sacred 
hbtory.  He  thus  fixed  deeply  In 
the  heart  of  the  young  prince,  those 
important  truths  of  religion,  which 
can,  alone,  repress  the  pride  of 
kings,  and  intei^ese  a  dieck  upon 
the  abuse  of  absolute  power  $  and 
thus,  while  he  appeared  to  be  in- 
structing him  in  merely  human  sci- 
ence, he  familiarised  him,  in  fiict, 
with  that  knowledge  which  is  inti- 
mately combined  with  religion  and 
public  morals. 

^*  Af^er  having  given,  to  his  pu- 
]nl,  models  of  composition, « be  ex- 
cited him  to  elicit  subjects  of*  the 
same  kind  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion, and  to  discuss  tbetm,  with 
such  materials  only,  as  could  be 
within  his  power  from  the  natural 
progress  of  years  and  instruction. 
Many  of  these  attempts  are  yet  ex- 
tant, and  they  display  more  conoec- 

tion 
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Hon  of  idetft»  than  wonid  be  sop- 
poied  to  belong  to  a  child  of  hit 
age.  Some  of  them  are  fables^  and 
others,  themes  and  versions. 

'*  It  must  not  be  supposed*  how- 
aver,  that  the  vanity  of  self-love 
ibduced  the  preceptors  of  the  Duke 
of  Butgandj  to  exact  from  him  per- 
formances which  were  beyond  his 
age  and  power  to  produce  $  nor  did 
they  wish  to  make  his  education  re- 
aaarkable  for  a  premature  degree  of 
auooesa  which  would  exalt,  their 
own  skill  and  labour.  Fenelon  him- 
self relates  (after  the  death  of  the 
young  prince  *)  *'  that  he  was  al- 
ways careful  to  make  him  relityqaish 
his  stodies  whenever  he  shewed  any 
inclination  for  disoourse,  or  when 
he  could  acquire  useful  knowledge, 
and  this  often  hafypeiied.  There 
was  stttl  tmoe  enoogh  for  Mudy,*  for 
he  was  naturally  inclined  to  it ;  but 
his  prtcf^ot  had  alsO'to  give  him  a 
taste  for  rattonal  oonYei%i»tion  that 
he  might  become  sociable  ^  and  to 
atcostom  him  to  oootenofplate  and  to 
know  maokiod  as  they  a^^ieartd  in 
soeiety.  In  these  conversations  his 
mind  continued  to  make  a  percept-^ 
iUe  progress  upon  questions  of  lite- 
rature fnd  politics,  and  even  of 
metaphy^es.  All  <lie  eiddences  of 
were  «lao  made  to  fbrro  a 
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pa#t,  by  a  natural  and  easy  transi- 
tion. His  character  was  ihelioi^ted 
by  th^ie  conversations :  he  became 
tranquil,  afSible.  gay,  and  interest- 
ing ;  every  one  was  delighted  with 
him:  he  had  no  haughtiness,  add 
he  WHS  more  enteitained  than  with 
his  own  childish  amusements,  fbr, 
dwdg  tbdtt,  lie  was  ofien  ailgry 
without  a  cause." 

.  *'  It  was  during  the  pleasing  fa- 
miliitrity  of  these  conversations,  that 
he  used  sometimes  to  say«  '*  I  have 
^  left  thfi  Duke  of  Burgundy  be- 


''•hind  the  door,  and  now  I  am 
''  only  little  Louts  with  you.**  These 
were  remarkable  words  in  the  mouth 
of  a  child  only  nine  years  of  age: 
they  shewed  how  sensible  he  wss  of 
the  rank  to  which  he  was  bom, 
even  at  the  very  moi|ieot  when  he 
wished  it  to  be  forgotten. 

''  i^e  has  frequently  said  to  oi," 
adds  Fenelon,  *'  that  be  should  aerer 
"  forget  the  delight  which  he  felt  ia 
'*  being  permttt^  to  atudy  without 
''  constraint.  He  has  often  desired 
'^  to  be  read  to  during  his  mesls, 
**  such  was  his  fondness  for  wbstp 
**  ever  he  needed  to  leani.  I  never 
"  knew  a  child  vyfao  understood  with 
such  celerity,  and  with  so  much 
propriety,  the  moat  refined  pans 
of  poetry  and  eloqueiice.  Hecoo* 
ceived,  without  any  difficuhy,  the 
'*  most  abstract  principles :  when- 
^' ever  he  saw  me  doing  any  thiog 
'''for  him,  he  always  began  to  do 
**  the  same,  and  oontinoed  at  it  with- 
'•  out  being  bidden  so  to  do.** 

**  This  youag  prince  enfeeredj 
with  soch  enthusiasm,  into  ihento- 
ations  and  fe^ngs  of  those  persons 
with  whom  he  became  acquaiiited 
in  the  course  of  his  reading,  that 
Fenelon  delighted  to  recall,  after 
the  death  of  his  pupil,  the  first  emo- 
tions that  had  agitated  1^  youthful 
bosom.  *'  I  have  seeu^'*  says  be,  m 
his  letter  to  the  French  Academyi 
''  I  liave  seen  a  young  prince  of 
"  eight  years  old,  oiled  with  terror, 
''  as  he  cootempiated  the  danger  of 
**  Joas  j  1  have  seen  him  angry  he- 
''cause. the  high-priest  oonoealed 
"  from  him  his  name  and  his  btjrthi 
'<  I  have  seen  him  weep  Utterly  as 
"  lie  hrard  these  lines : 

<'  Ah !  mlseram  EurycftNn  aoins  fi- 

(iente  vocabat, 
««  Earyditca  toto  tefesebiAt  ionlai 

lipse.** 


*  Lercer  lo  F^  Martineau,  bjr  FcaeloD,  17  is. 


"  When 


Ckm^Kurtfiht  Duke  of  Bwrpti^:  (4!) 

"  tKTlMn  we  contider  tlie  preroa*  for  tbe  pemiB)  ef  a  young  ptiAoe^ 

tofe  intoUectual  powers  of  the  Doke  Thc^e  were  the   select    letters  of 

of  Barguody»  wo  shall  not  be  sur-  Si.  Jtrome,   of  8i,  Jugusiime^    of 

|irtsed  to  learn^  that  in  his  tenth  Si,  Cypriam^   and  of  Si.  Amhrose^ 

yearhewasableto  wiiee^elegaotly.  Yet,  lie   who   recommended   tbia 


HI  Latin/  to  translate  the  most  diiii-  course  of  study  was  Fenelon^  whom 

ottlt  authors  with  a  precision  and  do  one  will  aootise  of  being  unac- 

with  a  felicity  of  style,  which  asto-  qustnted  with  the  pleasures  of  pro- 

nisbed  every  one  \  that  he  could  ex-  fane  literature,  nor  of  hailing  neg- 

plain  Horace,  Viigi),  and  the  Me-  lected  to  rendorhis  popU  acquainted 

tamorphoses  of  Ovid }  and  fael  all  with  them. 

the  beaoUes  of  Cicero*s  Orations.  ''  But  Fcoelon  knew  that  as  re« 

At  eleven  fears,  he  had  read  the  ligion   was   the  only  check  upon 

whole  of  Livy ;  he  had  translated  kings,  it  was  for  the  wdfarc  of  the 

the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  and  people,  as  wdl  as  lor  that  of  the 

begun  a  translation  of  Tacitus,  which  monarch,  to  display  it  to  them  in 

he  afterwards  finished,  but  which  the  writings  of  those  great  men, 

was  subsequently  lost.  who    have  illustrated  it   by  their 

'^  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  knowledge  as  wdl  as  by  their  vir-^ 

an  account  which  appears  to  be  so  tues.    Towards'  this  important  ob« 

exaggerated,    if  the  Abbe   Fleory,  ject,  therefore,  Fenelon  directed  his 

whose  candour  and  simplicity  are  roost  zealous  endeavours;,  and  he 

well  known,  and  who,  in  the  qua*  was  seconded  in  the  noble  task,  by 

lity  of  sub- preceptor,  had  concurred  a  man,  who  was,  of  all  others,  the 

to  produce  these  miracles  of  educa*  roost  worthy  and  the  most  capable 

cion,    had  not,    himself,    attested,  of  producing  the  desired  efiect.  Re^ 

*'  that  he  never  saw,  in  any  one,  so  ligion  itself  could  not  select  a  more 

'*  quick  an  apprehension,  so  vast  blameless,  or  a  more  enlightened 

''  and  so  correct  a  memory,  so  just  interpreter  than  the  Abb6  "Fleury. 

**  a  judgment,  and  so  brilliant  and  •^  Fenelon  wished  that  the  reli« 

**  so  fruitful  an  imaj^ination.     His,  gion   of  the   Duke   of   Buigundy 

**  indeed,  was  a  mmd  of  the  first  should  be  such  as  to  secure  him  fit>m 

*'  order;    it  did  not  rest  satisfied  the  sophisms  of  impiety,  and  tbe^ 

"  with  superficial  attainments;   he  illusions  of  superstitious  credulity. 

"  explored)  fuHy,  whatever  he  un-  He  wished  to  form  a  prince  who 

**  dertook  5  his  curiosity  was  bound-  should  be  deq>]y  sensible  of  bis  de- 

*'  less  3  and,  at  the  commencement,  pendence  on  a  being  more  powerful 

'^  when  his  extreme  vivacity  pre-  than  the  most  powerful  of  kings. 

*'  vented  him  from  adhering  to  pre-  He  wished  that  this  prince  should 

**  scribed   rules,    he    accomplished  never  cease  to  reooUect  that  awful 

**  what  he  wished  by  the  power  cf  day  of  account,  wh^n  he  must  ren- 

*'  his  genius.**               ,  der  a  faithful  statement  of  his  con* 

"  In  conducting  the  r^igious  edu-  duct,  and  when  his  own  subjects 
cation  of  the  Duko  of  Burgundy,  will  be  admitted  as  wimesses,  as 
Fenelon  directed  his  attention  to  se-  accusers,  and  as  victims  of  his  in- 
several  works,  the   very  names  of  justice. 

which    would,  perhaps,   excite   a  ''  To  accomplish  this  virtuous  ob*^ 

smile  of  contempt,  upon  the  coun-  ject,  Fenelon  strove  to  awaken  and 

tenanceof  a  modem  preceptor,  were  to  cherish  in  the  soul  of  his  pupit, 

tliey  mentioned  to  him  as  bejng  fit  sentiments  that  were  truly  religious, 

and 
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and  to  accastom  him  to  those  sacred 
practices  and  duties  which  religion 
prescribeiir  Experienoe  sufficiently 
'shewBj  that  without  the  habitual 
performaDce  of  these  practices^  the 
verj  idea  of  God  will  be  lost  in  the 
midst  of  the  turbulent  passions  and 
pleasures  of  life,  and  the  remem- 
brance ot  him  will  be  reduced  to  a 
vain  theory,  which  never  reaches 
the  heart,  which  has  no  influence 
upon  morals,  and  which  opposes  no 
check  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  the 
abuses  of  power. 

^  When  Fenelon  was  convinced, 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgunday  was 
qualified,  by  the  progress  of  his  rea-^ 
son,  and  of  his  theologic;al  attain- 
ments, to  receive  the  sacrament 
with  that  faith  and  piety  which  the 
church  demands,  he  allowed  him 
to  ooromunicate.  We  have  found, 
among  his  manuscripts,  the  original 
of  the  following  speech,  which  Fe- 
nelon addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy on  this  occasion  : 

''  The  day  which  you  have  so 
"  long  and  so  ardently  desired.  Sir, 
"  has  at  len^  arrived ;  a  day,  which 
^'  ought  to  influence  every  other  ooe 
'*  of  your  life,  and  even  that  of  your 
"  death.  Your  Saviour  approaches 
**  you  now  under  the  appearance  of 
*'  familiar  food,  that  be  may  nourish 
''your  soul,  even  as  bread  daily 
'*  nourishes  yt>ur  body.  Tor  you,  it 
*'  will  appear  only  as  a  piece  of  com- 
"  mon  bread ;  but  the  grace  of  God 
*'  is  bidden  in  it,  and  will  manifest 
'^  itself  to  your  faith.  Say  to  him, 
'*  as  Isaiah  said,  rer}  tu  es  Deus  ah^ 
''  sconditus.  He  is  a  God  who  con- 
*'  ceals  himself  from  love  $  he  hides 
''  his  glory,  lest  our  weak  sight 
**  should  be  dazzled ;  and,  in  order 
"  that  we  may  approach  him  more 
'*  easily  5  you  will  find  there,  the 
''  hidden  manna  of  various  fra- 
^*  trance,  and  containing  every  ce- 
*'  lestial  virtue.    You  will  eat  the 
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bread  which  surpasses  all  malerial 
**  substance ;  it  will  not  asamilate 
''  to  you,  vUe  and  mortal  nun,  but 
''  you  will  assimilate  to  it,  beoom-. 
"  ing  thus  a  living  member  of 
'^  Christ.  May  fttth  and  love  ren- 
**  der  you  sensible  of  the  gift  of 
**  God ;  Gustaie,  ei  videte  ^Konion 
*'  suavis  est  Dominis.** 

**  This  ceremimy  was  of  advantage 
to  the  whole  court,  and  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  received  from  it  the 
impression  of  a  aincere  and  well- 
grounded  piety.  During  all  bis  af- 
ter life,  he  sought,  in  freqaentlj 
communicating,  that  aid  and  con- 
solation  which  princes  need  odor 
than  other  men,  to  enable  them  to 
support  the  evils  and  the  miseries 
which  lie  hidden  beneath  the  exte* 
x\Q\  pomp  'of  their  station.  Coo- 
temporary  writers  relate,  that  tlie 
Duke  of  Burgundy  used  "  to  oom* 
*'  municate,  at  least,  twice  a  moDtbj 
**  and  always  with  that  solemnity 
/'  and  self-abasement,  which  strodL 
t:^txy  one  who  was  present,  and 
always  in  the  habiliments  of  tbe 
•'  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  if 
to  render  a  more  sacred  hoou^  to 
the  greatness  of  that  God  whom  he 
adored. 

''  But,  religion  was  not  merely 
an  outward  ceremony  in  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  It  had  a  visible  and 
real  influence  upon  his  coodoct. 
Fenelon,  indeed,  had  so  meliorated 
his  violent  nature  by  its  aid,  that  he 
could,  in  an  instant,  command  to 
silence  his  most  imperious  caprices, 
by  only  pronouncing  the  name  d 
God.  He  relates,  in  a  letter  to  fa- 
ther Martineaui  that  '^  one  day, 
<'  when  the  prince  was  in  a  very 
''  bad  humour,  and  was  striving  to 
<<  conceal  the  truth  of  something 
'^  which  he  bad  done,  be  urged bim 
'*  to  disclose  it  h^t^  God:  ihii 
'*  made  him  very  angcy,  and  be  ex- 
claimed, '  Why  &  you  ask  me 
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'  about  it  btfd^e  God  ^  Very  well : 
'  auice'yoa  do  ask  it  thus*  I  canoot 
'  4eny  that  I  did  do  such  a  thing/-—* 
"  He  was  almp&t  mad  with  passion ; 
*'  and  yet,  religion  so  prevailed  over 
**  hun,  that  it  extorted  from  him  so 
*'  paiofol  a  confession.'* 

*'  In  the  same  letter^  Fenelon  also 
obaerve9>  that  the  force  of  religion 
was  so  great  in  him>  "  that  he 
'^  never  knew  him,  except  in  mo- 
^'ments.of  iiritation,  entertain  a 
**  single  thought  which  was  not 
**  strictly  conformable  to  rea^n  and 
''  to  the  purest  maxims  of  the  gos- 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  in  thus  attendimj^  to  re- 
ligious duties,  he  was  sunered  to 
neglect  his  literary  studies.  It  was 
Fenelon's  object  to  make  his  pupil  a 
pious  and  an  enlightened  prince; 
he  Wished  him  to  ascend  the  throne 
with  all  the  virtues  of  Christianity, 
and  with  all  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  govern  an  extensive  empire. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  instil,  into  the  mind 
of  the  prince,,  an.  ample  acquaint* 
ance  with  ancient  and  modem  hb* 
tory.  He  had,  himself,  m^de  this 
branch  of  knowledge  a  particular 
.study.  It  appears,  from  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  4e  fieauvilliers,  that,  be- 
fore^l)eing  entrusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Fenelon  had  written  an  abridgment 
of  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  and 
frbm  what  he  has  ^disclosed  of  the 
principles  and  plan  upon  which  he 
proceeded  in  drawing  up  this  his- 
torieal  work,  it  cannot  but  be  re- 
gretted that  it  is  irrecQverably  lost. 
It  is  evident,  from  this  letter  to  the 
Duke  de  BeauviUiers,  that  Fenelon 
wrote  this  work  from  some  motives 
that  have  hitherto  remained  a  secret, 
though  they  were  known  to  the 
Duke.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  says 
he^  *'  that  the  life  of  Charlemagne 


*'  will  be  of  much  use  to  us  in  giv- 
*^  ing  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
'^  those  sentiments  and  tbos^  max- 
"  lips  with  which  he  ought  to  be 
''  familiar.  You  know,  however, 
"  that  wlien  I  made  this  abridgment 
''  of  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  1  had 
'\  not  the  most  distant  idea  o^  being 
''  ooDcerned  with  his  education  |  and 
*'  HO  one  can  better  declate,  than 
"  y^wrself,  how  1  came  to  write  thai 
*^  work.  My  mtentions  were  candid 
*^  and  upright.  No  one  can  read  ii 
"  without  seeing,  that  I  go  plainiu 
^'forwards,  and,  perhaps,  too  muck 
"  sor 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  Fenelon, 
that  there  never  existed,  perhaps,  a 
prince,  "  whose  history  is  more 
*'  worthy  of  being  studied,  nor  who 
"  possesses  a  greater  weight,  with 
"  regard  to  those  maxims  which 
''  th^,  who  are  destined  to  govern^ 
''  may  derive  from  it,  >  than  that  of 
'*  Charlemagne.  The  beauties  of 
**  this  history,  he  continues,  consist 
"  in  the  greatness  of  its  events,  and 
"  in  the  wonderful  character  of  the 
*^  prince.  It  would  be  imi>bssible 
*'  to  find  one  more  amiable,  or  more 
*'  proper  to*  serve  as  a  model  in  all 
**  ages..'  There  is  a  pleasure,  even, 
**  ia  beholding  some  imperfections 
''  mixed  with  so  many  virtues  and 
'<  talents.  It  teaches  us  that  he  is 
'^  not  a  hero  of  the  imagination, 
^'  like  those  oi  romances,  who,  by 
''  being  perfect,  become  fabulous.*' 
"  Fenelon  adds,  afterwards,  a 
very  judicious  j-efleotion,  and  one 
which  is  too  little  attended  to,  when 
we  read  the  histpry  of  those  rude 
ages,  the  great  men  of  which  are 
less  to  b^  censured  for  those  errors 
which  we  are  apt  ,to  consider  as 
their  own,  than  to  be  pitied,  as  liv- 
ing at  a  period  when  the  manners  of 
the  times  rendered  it  almost  impos- 
sible, that  they  should  be  exempt 
from  them.    "  Perhaps,*'  says  he, 
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**  iaaay  things  may  be  discovered 
*'  in  Ci|ai'leiuag4ie  w^h  hhjH  not 
"  Ipletae  \  bat,  it  may  be,  that  be 
*'  k  not.  to  blame,  and  our  disgust 
"  arises  from  the  e&treme  difference 
*^  between  oar  own  limf  a  and  those 
'^  in  which  he  lived.  The  advan* 
*'  tage  which  he  poaaeaaed  of  being 
*'  a  Cbristian,  plaoes  him  above  all 
**  the  heroes  of  Pagan  ADttq«iry> 
<**  and  the  circumstance  of  being  vX- 
^*  ways  successful  in  his  enterpiises, 
**  renders  htm  a  more  interesting 
**  model  than  St.  Louis." 

*«  When  Feneion  thought  that 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  made 
aufiicient  progress  in  the  study  of 
ancient  and  modern  history,  he  con- 
ceived the  design  of  recalling  to  him, 
Bucceasively,  all  the  principal  per* 
sonages  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world.  In  doing  this,  he  would  not 
only  invigorate  hi«  memory,  with 
regard  to  tbe  events  in  which  these 
individuals  were  concerned,  but  he 
intended  also  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  young  prince  on  their  real  and 
tmdliguised  merits.  He  was  anxi- 
ous, that  his  pupil  shopld  not  be 
dazzled  by  that  kind  of  illusive  re- 
nown, which  accompanies  the  me- 
mory of  celebrated  men. 

**  To  accomplish  this,  Feneion 
wrote  his  Dialogues  of  eke  Dead. 
They  were  produced,  In  pioponion 


as  the  Dufte  of  Burgundy  made  mcb 
progress  with  historical  authors  aod 
facts,  as  enabled  him  to  derive  from 
them  a  due  advantage.  These  dia- 
logues are  well  known,  and  any 
particular  observations  upon  tbem 
would  be  superfluous.  Yet,  it  maj 
be  permitted  to  advert  to  the  singu- 
lar variety  of  subjects  which  Fene- 
ion has  cnosen.  From  a  camal  io* 
spection  <^  the  work,  it  mtgfat  be 
supposed  that  he  bad  ralgndi  him- 
self wholly  to  his  imagination,  or, 
in  choosing  his  subjects,  he  bad  em- 
ployed thcMe  which  were  most  ob- 
viously contrasted.  Such,  bowerer, 
was  not  the  caae.  If  we  acconteljr 
examine  the  book,  we  shall  easil; 
perceive,  that  its  author  was  actu- 
ated by  one  preyalliDg  motive,  which 
was,  the  education  of  his  pupil. 
This  object  was  constantly  preseot 
to  him,  and  his  attention  to  it  may 
be  traced  even  in  those  D'ml»p^t 
which  appear  to  have  the  least  coo- 
nection  with  tiie  duties  of  a  prince 
destined  to  ascend  the  throne.  Socfa 
are  tbe  two  dialogues  between  Pvf- 
hoiiui  and  Poussm,  and  between 
Leonardi  de  Find  and  Fomsm.  But 
Feneion  knew,  that  a  king,  sod 
above  all,  a  king  of  France,  should 
neither  be  ignorant  of,  nor  indiff^ 
rent  tO|  the  progreas  of  the  fioc 
arts."  ♦ 


*  •*  I(  is  90  the  bio^pher  of  the  celebrated  Mignsrd,  (the  Abb^  de  Monrillc)  thtt 
we  lie  indebted  for  the  foHowiag  tact.  Mignard's  sittnition  as  Srat  pftinter  to  bb  M** 
jesty,  occcgiMiri''  requirod  him  to  be  much  at  Versailles  s  *'  and  **  says  Monville,  '*  f^ 
ndon  used  liequenily  to  sutprise  him  at  his  wcM-k,  and  dificoarse  with  faim  npo^ 
painting.  He  also  took  evrry  oppotrunity  of  tbUfPina  him  the  (rear  esteim  pnd  t^ 
**  spcct  which  he  entertained  for  him." 
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Cbakactbk  asd  Meaits  op  ToaauATo  Tas^o. 
[From  Mr.  Black's  Likb  of  him.] 


^'  nPHE  penoD  of  Tassohat  been 
X    described  bj  Manso,  with  a 
detail,   whicb>    though    somewhat 
too  mtQUtCy  it   would  serve  little 
purpose  to  abridge.     ''  Torquato 
"  Tasso>"  says  he,  *'  was  a  man  of 
''  stature  so  lofty,  that»  among  men 
'^  of  large  size,  he  might  have  been 
*'  coo8i<kred  as  one  of  the  balkiest 
''  and  best  proportioned.   His  com- 
"  plexion  had  been  exceedingly  fair, 
*'  but,  first,  studies  and  vigils,  and 
'*  afterwards  disasters  and  infirmi- 
'^  ties,   had  made   him  somewhat 
*^  pale.    The  coloar  of  his  hair  and 
"  beard  was  a  medium,  between 
*'  brown  and  fair  j  in  such  a  way, 
''however,   that  the  former  was 
^*  somewhat  darker  than  the  latter; 
''  but  that  of  both  was  soft,  and 
*^  smooth,  and  fine.    His  head  was 
"  large,  and  raised  both  in  the  for&- 
"  head,    and  in  the  hinder  part, 
''  which  the  Greeks  call  occiput }  in 
"  ihe  middle,  however,  above  each 
**  temple,  it  was  rather  depressed 
^  than  round.    His  forehead  was 
'^  large  and  square,  first  rising  to 
"  the  middle,  and  afterwards  in- 
''  cltntng  to  the  hair,  which  latter 
"  time  had  in  a  great  degree  re- 
'*  moved,  and  rendered  him  almost 
"  bald.     His  eye-brows  were  well 
"  arched,  dark,  scanty,   and   dis- 
'*  joined.    His  eyes  were  large  in 
'<  |>roportion  to  his  head,  round  in 
"  themselves,  but  sonaewhat  length-- 
•'  encd  in  the  comers  j  their  pupils 
<<  were  of  a  moderate  size,  their 
'*  oobur  of  a  brilliant  blue,  such-  as 
''Homer  attributes  to  Palias)   in 
"  their  gaze  and  motions,  they  were 
^*  grave  and  staid,  and  sotcetimes 
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they  were  turned  iipwahb,  sis  fol* 
lowing  the  soarings  of  the  mind 
"  within,  which  was  generally 
'*  raised  to  things  celestial.  His 
**  ears  were  of  a  middling  size  |  his 
**  cheeks  were  rather  long  than 
*'  round,  meagre  by  native,  and  dis* 
"  coIouKd  by  indisposition.  His 
**  nose  was  barge,  and  inclined  to- 
**  wards  the  mouth,  which  was  also 
*'  large  and  leonine  $  his  lips  were 
'^  thin  and  pale ;  his  teeth  white, 
"  large,  and  thickly  set  \  his  voice 
*'  dear  and  sonorous,  and,  at  the 
*'  close  of  sentencrs,  of  a  sound 
"  more  grave.  Though  his  tongue 
*'  was  very  rlimble,  his  conversa- 
**  lion  was  rather  slow  than  quick, 
"  and  be  was  often  accustomed 
"  to  n-iterate  bis  last  words.  He 
**  laughed  very  rarely,  and  when 
"  that  happened,  gently,  without 
*'  any  noise,  and  somewhat  Ian* 
"  guidly.  His  chin  was  square,  his 
**  beard  was  thick,  and,  as  I  bate 
**  already  mentioned,  of  a  chesnuc 
''  colour.  His  neck  was  well  pro- 
*'  portioned,  his  head  elevated,  his 
"  breast  and  shoulders  broad  and 
*' full,  his  amn  long,  free,  and 
**  sinewy,  his  hands  were  veiy  large, 
**  but  soft  and  delicate,  his  fingers 
**  such  as  could  easily  bend  back, 
"  His  legs  and  feet  were  also  long 
''  and  well  proportioned,  but  more 
**  muscular  than  fleshy ;  and  indexed 
*'  bis  whole  body  was  lean,  though 
"  suitable  in  thickness  to  the  height 
^'  of  his  figure.  His  whole  Hmba 
*'  were  so  active,  that,  in  exercises* 
of  chivalry,  he  was  veryexpert» 
and  in  fencing,  ridings  or  tilting^ 
needed  envy  no  one.  All  thcsc^ 
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**  things,  however,  he  performed 
*'  with  more  ability  than  grace,  as 
"  the  vivacity  of  his  natural,  by  no 
'f  means  corresponded  with  that 
"  of  his  animal  spirits.  For  tliis 
reason,  likewise,  in  the  public 
orations  which  he  pronounced  in 
^'  different  academies,  and  in  the 
"  presence  of  great  princes,  his  sen- 
*'  timents  appeared  to  the  audience 
*'  much  more  wonderful  than  the 
manner  in" which  'they  were  de- 
livered; perhaps,  because  his 
*'  mind,  coUectii^g,  by  ita  couti- 
nual  speculations,  the  bc-tter  part 
**  of  the  spirits,  to  the  brain,  it  did 
"  not  leave  a  sufficient  quantity  in 
"  the  rest  of  the  body  to  animate 
"  and  enliven  it.  Nevertheless,  in 
*'  all  his  actions,  and  even  when 
"  doing  nothing,  he  dispovered,  to 
'^  the  most  -  careless  observer,  a 
manly  grace  and  beauty,  especi- 
ally in  his  countenance,  which 
was  resplendent  with  such  ma- 
jesty, that  it  induced  every  be- 
holder, previous  to  any  know- 
"  \t(igG  of  his  merits,  to  hold  him, 
*'  from  his  aspect  only,  in  tlie  great- 
"  est  reverence.** 

"  Such  is  the  portrait  of  Tasso, 
as  minute  as  if  drawn  by  a  lover  of 
bis  mistress.  Like  the  lover,  also, 
Maoso  conceals  some  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  nature  had  been 
less  favourable  to  the  object  of  bis 
admiration.  The  sight  of  Tas»o 
was  dim  and  weak,  so  that  he  was 
almost  purblind;  a  circuniatance 
which  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
his  continual  reading  both  of  books, 
and  of  his  own  small,  and  almost 
illegible  writing.  This  near-sight- 
edness is  indeed  acquired  by  most 
literary  men  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. Our  poet  also  stammered 
somewhat,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, so  that  he  could  not  speak 
with  much  grace  or  quickness. 
*'  Jn  his  dress  this  illustrious  man 
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was  extremely  simple.  His  com^ 
mon  habit,  even  in  his  youth,  wa» 
black ;  without  those  fantastic  orna- 
ments usual  in  that  age.  He  had 
generally,  likewise,  only  one  suit; 
but,  though  his  dress  was  simple,  it 
was  far  from  slovenly.  He  was 
fond  of  white  and  fine  linen,  of 
which  he  loved  to  make  large  pro- 
vision, and  which  he  wore  plain, 
without  lace  or  broidery.  I  men- 
tion these  things  merely  as  1  find 
them,  withot)t  any  plan  of  btiildlog 
upon  them  a  stiperstructure  of  ad- 
miration, or  examining  wBetber,  it* 
the  poet  had  been  '  tricked  and 
'  frounced,*  he  would  have  been 
worthy  of  less  distinction  as  a  man 
and  writer.  As  to  food,  be  wa 
extremely  temperate,  but  *'  loved,'* 
says  Serassi,  **  things  sweet  to  the 
'*  taste,  such  as  candied  fruits, 
"  cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  and  made 
"  a  plentiful  u5c  of  sugar  even  to 
"  bis  salad  "  His"* dislike  to  any 
thing  bitter  approached  to  horror, 
so  that,  notwithstanding  his  indis- 
positions, he  could  scarcely  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  any  medicine, 
of  which  the  taste  was  disagreeable. 
I  am  sensible  these  remarks  must 
seem  trivial;  but  even  the  most 
trifling  *  circumstances  connected 
with  great  men  are  interesting,  and 
have  perhaps  their  value;  for  who 
can  say  (for  example)  whether  there 
be  not  a  close  relation  between  sen* 
sation  and  sentiment,  between  na- 
tural delicacy  of  organic  and  intel- 
lectual taste  ?  In  drinking,  Tas50 
was  less  temperate  than  in  food ;  at 
least  this  was  the  case  ^fter  his  dis- 
temper, and  might  probably  be  {iro- 
duced  by  that  event,  and  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  de- 
jection. He  loved,  he  tells  us,  such 
wines  as  were  sweet  and  piquant. 
Above  all,  says  Brusoni,  (who,  how- 
ever, is  an  apocryphal  writer,)  he 
was  fond  of  good  Malmsey,  and  va^ 
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ftccnstomed  to  say,  that  Malmsey 
filled  bim  with  poetical  inspiration. 

'*  The  conversation    (»f   Tasso, 
though  no  doabt  sensible  and  jndU 
cious,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
gay  or  brilliant.     His  soul  was  na- 
turally lofty^  his  conceptions  ele- 
vated^ bis    look   pensive^    and  his 
.manners  dignified;^  and,  upon  the 
'Whole,  he  had  too'  large  a  portion 
of  what  Mihon  calls  a  '  tragic  sad- 
*  ness  and  gravity.'     This  might  in- 
deed be  in  some  measure  attributed 
to  bis  misfortunes  5  but,  though  his 
Ammta  discovers  wit  and  liveliness^ 
I  am  doubtful  if  he  ever  possessed 
much  of  that  mobility,  of  imagina- 
tion^ that  facility,  that  rapidity^  that 
abandonment,  and  gaiety,  which  give 
a  charm  to  social  intercourse.    Gra- 
vity, indeed,  was,  in  the  age  and 
country  of  Tasso,  numbered  among 
the  virtues,  and  in  the  eulogy  of  any 
illustrious  man,  is  mentioned  as  one 
of   his   most  commendable  quali- 
ties. Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
esteem  in  which  it  was  held,  it  is 
not  imprvKfable  that  some  of  the  la- 
dies of  that  age  were  of  the  opinion 
of   the  Marchioness    in    Goldpni's 
comedy,  who,  speaking  of  our  poet, 
thus  contrasts  his  writings  and  cour 
Tersation :  , 

Vi  dird:  delUAutore  ho  qualche  stima,  d 

vero;. 
Ma  d  trt^po  melanconico,  troppo  in  volto 

severo, 
Ne  so,  come  prodotte  abbia  si  dolce  rime 
Un  nom,  che  \\t\  vederlo  nera  mestizia  im- 

prime: 
Ammiro  il  suo  talento,  gradisco,  i  carmi  suoi. 
Ma  e^ual  placer  nou  trovo  a  ccnvcisar  con 

lui. 

Manso  has  dedicated  one  of  the 
books  of  his  life  of  Tasso  to  a  detail 
of  the  wise  and  witty  sayings  of 
that  poel.  It  unfortunately  happens, 
however,  that  of  these  a  consider- 
able part,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
jipophtkegms  of  Erasmus,  published 


befq^  Tasso  was  bofn.  It  was  usual 
indeed  for  a  biographical  writer  in 
those  tinaes,  to  pillage  Plutarch,  or 
Diogenes  Laertius,  for  good  things 
to  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero; 
a  practice  "frofn  which  Machiavel 
could  not  abstain  in  his  short  detail 
of  the  life  even  of  an  illiterate  sol- 
dier, Castruccio  Castracani.  In  the 
ages  of  pedantry,  it  is  true,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  many  of  the  say- 
ings of  the  old  philosophers  might 
have  been  repeated  as  their  own  by 
the  learned  men  of  the  timej  and 
that  an  Italiaii  or  German  sage  might 
make  his  hearers  occasionally  wise, 
or  merry,  with  an  apophthegm^  or 
jest,  of  Diogenes  or  Socrates. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  the  sayings 
mentioned  by  MansO)  is  the  follgw- 
ing,  which  has,  moreover,  an  air 
of  authenticity.  Some  Neapolitan 
gentlemen  investigating,  in  presence 
of  our  poet,  which  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful stanza  in  his  Jerusalem,  Salva- 
tor  Pasqualoni,  a  lawyer,  and  ex- 
cellent writer  of  verses,  recited  and 
gave  the  preference  to  that  \vhifch 
"begins  in  the  following  manner, 
and  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
Tasso ; 

Giunco  alia  tomba,  ove  al  suo  spirto  vivo 
Dolorosa  prigione  il  ciel  prescrisse. 

One  of  the  company,  not  oversea- 
soned  with  salt,  resolving  to  push 
himself  into  notice  by  a  sagacious 
interrogation,  demanded  which  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  verses  of  - 
Petrarch.  To  this,  Tasso,  not  much 
delighted  with  the  change  of  subject 
from  himself  to  Petrarch,  replied,  it 
is  the  following : 

Infinlta  6  la  schiera  degli  Sciocch!. 

One  Julius  Cortese,  a  learned  Greek, 
and  professor  of  that  hngnage  at 
Naples,  complained  to  Tasso,  th^t 
he  had  every  where  in  his  poem 
i>  2  sp^^ken 
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poken  ill  of  Greece)  ujiogot  it, 
for  iosUoce^ 

Or  se  tu  se'  vil  scrva*  e  il  tno  senrasgbi 
(Non  ti  lagnsr}  ginstiiia,  e  non  oltraggio. 

All  the  virtaef,  said  JqHus,  istoed 
from  Gretee.-^They  did  to,  replied 
Tasso,  tod  la  such  abundance,  that 
there  was  not  one  remainiog. 

''  With  regard  to  the  Qhrisiian 
▼irtueSj  and  nooral  qualities  of  Tasso, 
those  were  eminent  in  a  wcry  high 
degrte.  I  have  mentiooed,  that 
religious  principles  were  earlj  im- 
planted in  his  soul,  and  these  aeK 
dom  altogether  wither,  when  th^ 
have  been  planted  with  care.  In 
the  mind  of  Torquato  they  tnct  a 
congenial  soil;  there  they  &x%d 
themselves,  and  there  they  grew. 
His  devotional  habtts  must  have 
been  nurtured  by  the  composition 
•f  his  immortal  work,  in  which  the 
processions^  the  litanies,  and  all  that  * 
regards  religion^  are  represented^ 
(as  Voltaire  himself  remarks^)  with 
uncommon  majesty.  In  short,  it 
appears  from  the  whole  of  his  wri« 
tings,  and  his  life,  that  Torquato 
was  animated  with  a  spirit  oi  the 
warmest  piety,  a  "  spirit  of  faith, 
*'  of  charity,  of  hope.'* 

Spirto  di  £e,  di  cmtkf  di  ^m«. 

That  this  great  poet  waa  fond  of 
pleasure,  is  evident,  not  only  from 
his  own  confession,  but  indeed  from 
the  whole  character  of  his  poetical 
productions.  .  His  soul,  however, 
was  sublime,  and  his  taste  refined ; 
and  to  these  we  may  add,  (as  pro- 
tectors of  his  purity,)  in  youth,  the 
elevation  of  bis  passion,  and  it 
manhood,  his  calamities*  In  fact, 
the  sensibility  that  appears  in  his 
works,  seems  not  to  be  such  as 
could  be  fdt  bya.sup|died  volup- 
tuary; it  is  the  aspiratwn  of  a  heart, 
unaUured  by  coomion  objects,  after 


Elysian  scenes,  and  inore  than  moF- 
tal  beauty.  The  disposttioor  of 
Tasso  was  by  nsture  affectionate 
and  courteous;  ao  actless  was  he^ 
as  easily  to  be  deceived,  but  ever 
ready  to  forgive  and  pardon.  Id 
an  his  works,  I  do  not  reoc^lect 
a  single  passage,  in  which  he-  de- 
cries any  other  writer.  Tte  seali- 
roent  of  gratitude  was  in  ban  veiT 
strong;  and  such  had  been  bit  nif-' 
ferin^s,  that  a  very  small  benefit 
was  sufficient  to  exdte  it.  Wliaft 
was  most  irksome  in  his  temper 
waa  a  s^irange  fear  he  had  of  bdng 
slighted,  and  a  su^icious  and  mis- 
trustful disposition.  This,  however, 
(though  partly,  perbapt,  owing  to 
his  poverty,  and  residence  ia  a  ce- 
rtmonicnis  court,)  must  be  priod-* 
pally  attributed  to  disease;  aa,  with 
his  birth  and  talents,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  reasonably  to  soppospr 
that  he  could  ever  be  d^^sed.  lluit 
quality  which,  above  all  otbeis, 
gives  security  against  contempt,  was 
possessed  by  the  poet  in  a  aoverdgn 
degree.  He  was  coungiaoas  almost 
to  excess;  and,  after  a  particuiar 
display  of  his  prowess  at  Ferraia,  k 
was  a  proverb,  we  are  told,  in  that 
city,  that  no  one  equalled  Tonjoato 
in  the  use  of  the  pen  and  of  the 
sword. 

CoSia  peimt,  ecoBupadt^ 
Kenua  valquanto  Tocqwc*. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  thai  this  Wm^ 
trious  man  was^  so  extremely  inat* 
tentive  to  economy,  a  droooMtance 
which  exposed  him  to  many  bald* 
ships,  and  (what  haf^ened,  indeed, 
to  almost  evety  writer  in  the  dtj$ 
of  patronage)  to  some  humiliating 
descents.  When  a  man  oatuially 
proud  humbles  himaelf,  be  ta  tlie 
most  abject  of  beings;  it  ia  against 
bis  nature,  and  he  cannot  descend 
with  giaee.    The  letters  ^  Bacon  | 
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remiin  a9  in&tiU  to  bumaii  genitti, 
and  a  mournful  lesion  of  buman 
weakness  J  tbe  roannen  of  Roas- 
•eau  were  at  times  not  aierely  obse- 
quious, but  cringing ;  and  it  cannot 
bo  disguised^  tbat  tbe  poverty  and 
mismanagement  of  Tasso  subjected 
him  occasionallj  to  mean  solicita- 
tion. We  have  seen^  that,  at  his 
departure  to  France,  what  little  he 
had  was  in  the  hands  of  Jews;  and» 
as  I  formerly  remarked,  one  b 
sometimes  surprised  at  seeing  in 
fais  lette^,  that,  a  few  days  after 
receiving  a  considerable  present^  he 
is  as  poor  as  ever.  This  seems  to 
have  proceeded,  not  from,  prodiga- 
lity, but  carelessness,  and  from  an 
opinion,  that  attention  to  worldly 
concerns  is  unworthy  of  a  philo- 
sopher. 

''There  was  another  quality  of 
Tasso,  which,  in  the  scenes  into 
which  his  destiny  threw  him,  must 
have  greatly  impeded  his  fortune, 
as  it  not  only  made  him  enemies, 
but  delivered  him  into  their  hands. 
This  wa:)  an  uncommon  frankness 
and  openness  of  nature,  which, 
however,  if  it  be  not  itself  a  virtue, 
is  their  very  common  attendant. 
It  proceeds,  in  general,  from  a  heart 
firee  from  guile,  and  which,  there- 
fore, is  at  once  unsuspicious  of 
others,  and  unconscious  of  any 
thing  which  it  thinks  neceHsary  to 
dissemble  $  or  it  may  arise  from  an 
upright  dignity  of  soul,  which  sees 
nr  hears  with  abomination,  all  that 
if  base  and  wicked,  and  in  which 
tbe  love  of  truth  is  a  true  passion. 
There  are  some  persons,  too,  of  a 
sensibility  so  powerful,  that,  who- 
ever happens  to  be  with  them,  is 
at  that  monoent  to  them  the  world  i 
tbeir  hearts  involimtarily  open,  they 
are  prompted  by  a  strong  desire  to 
please,  and  they  thus  make  confi- 
dants of  their  sentiments,  people, 
vsiiom  in  reality  tl^y  regard  with 


indifference.  Tasso,  likewise,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  variable  and  ine* 
solute;  but  this,  it  is  probable, 
proceeded  from  his  indisposition, 
inactivity  of  body,  when  the  mind 
is  tortured,  is  unsupportable ;  and 
in  the  fever  of  the  soul,  every  change 
of  posture  is  attempted  in  search 
of  relief. 

'<  With  regard  to  the  inteUectual 
character  and  endowments  of  Tasso, 
these  were  in  the  highest  degree 
exalted  and  vast.  His  apprehen- 
sion was  exceedingly  quick,  since 
no  such  specimen  as  tbe  RinaUo, 
both  of  early  progress  in  «iteratnre 
and  of  genius,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  learning.  So  tenacious 
was  his  memor}*,  that  he  tells  ni, 
in  a  letter  formerly  quoted,  that, 
before  it  was  weakened  by  sickness, 
he  was  accustomed  very  seldom  to 
writes,  as  he  could  retain  at  once, 
three  or  four  hundred  siansas.  His 
principal  study,  next  to  poetry  and 
criticism,  had  been  the  dialogues  of 
Plato ;  but  I  know  not  that  he  h;id 
ever  been  a  profound  Greek  scholar, 
and  it  is  certain,  though  concealed 
by  his  biographers,  that  he  had 
lost  to  a  considerable  degree  bis 
facility  in  that  Irnguage.  His  eru-^ 
dition,  however,  was  very  extensive, 
and,  from  some  of  fais  dialogues, 
indeed,  would  appear  to  have  been 
immense.  With  the  French  and 
Spanish,  which  at  that  period  were 
considered  (with  the  Italian,)  as  the 
only  refioeid  languages  of  Europe, 
he  was  well  acquainted.  He  was 
deeply  skilled  in  what  that  age  con- 
sidered as  philosophy  J  and  (what 
was  then,  and  even  now,  is  too 
rare  among  literary  men,)  was  not 
a  stranger  to  the  mathematical 
sciences, 

*'  A3  to  the  excellence  of  the 
poetical  taste  of  Tasso,  this  appears, 
in  the  first  place,  from  his  discourses 
on  epic  poetry^  and  from  several 
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critical  memoirs  extant  in'Jbis  works. 
To  me,  these  discourses,  (which 
were  writtea  in  the  early  youth 
of  their  author,)  seem  the  most 
perfect  of  all  literary  discussions. 
The^  are  the  blended  result  of  the 
profoundest  judgment,  and  the  most 
exquisite  sensibiiilVi  and,  with  the 
letters  on  the  subject  of  the  7eru- 
salem  DeUuercd,  are  of  inestimable 
importapce  to  the  student  of  poetry 
and  criticism.  But^  above  all,  the 
excellence  of  the  taste  of  Tasso 
apt)ears  from  the  judicious  choice 
of  the  subject  of  his  pqem,  and 
the  admirable  conduct  it  displays 
throughout.  He  seems  early,  as 
I  have  more  than  once  remarked, 
to  have  been  sensible  of  the  ad  van-: 
tage  which  would  spring  from  an 
union  of  Gothic  splendour  and 
variety,  with  classic  regularity. 
While  the  romantic  writtrs  were 
huddling  together  adventures  with- 
out connexion,  and  without  con- 
trast i  without  distribution  of  light 
and  shade,  of  bustle  and  repose ; 
while  they  were  placing  the  simple 
by  the  grotesque,  and  the  lofty  by 
the  mean,  the  followers  of  the 
ancients  were  reproducing  only  com-: 
mon  thoughts,  and  faded  pictures. 
It  was  then  that  this  mighty  genius 
conceived,  and  conceived,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  early  youth,  the  idea 
of-  uniting  the  Grecian  graces  of 
order  and  regularity,  with  the  Go- 
thic solemn  fancies  and  bewitching 
incantations.  For  this  purpose,  he 
selected  a  subject,  interesting  be- 
yond all  others;  where  ambition 
might  be  represented  ns  sp'rituaJized 
by  devotion;  where  angels  and  dae- 
mons might  be  exhibited  as  natu- 
rally interested;  where  the  man- 
ners and  customs  were  different  on 
both  sides,  and  on  both  picturesque; 
where  scenes  touching,  or  sublime, 
or  terrible,  might  alternately  be  dis- 
played i  and  the  most  specious  mi- 


racles be  mingled  with  theiweeteit 
pictures  of  nature. 

"  It  is  in  this  way,  that  the. 
poetical  judgment  of  Tasso  is  to  be. 
estimated;  and  not  from  a  few 
points,  and  strained  conceits,  scat* 
tered  through  his  poem.  These 
are  to  be  attributed  to  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  lyric  poets 
of  his  country,  and  to  his.  own  ex* 
tensive  practice  of  that  species  of 
composition.  Accordingly,  it  will 
be  found  that  these  faulty  vcnes. 
are  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  dis- 
courses of  his  lovers,  in  ^iflfereot 
parts  of  his  Jerusalem,  love  being 
the  principal  province  of  the  lyric 
poetry  of  Italy,  In  his  pastoral, 
also,  the  two  most  faulty  passages 
are  the  address  of  Aupinta  to  the 
tree,  from  which  he  is  un binding 
Sylvia,  (Act  III.  Scene  1.)  and  that 
of  Sylvia  to  the  girdle  of  Ami ni a, 
which  had  broke  in  the  hands  of 
the  shepherd,  who  attempted  to 
detain  bim,  when  falling  from  the 
rock,  (ActrV.  Scene  2.)  Detects 
of  a  iiimilar  kind  exist  in  tbe 
t\yelfth  canto  of  iht^  Jerusaletn,  where 
'^'ancred,  at  the  tomb  of  Clorinda, 
laments  her  death ;  and  in  the  love 
conversations  of  Hinaldo  and  Ar^ 
mida,  in  the  sixteenth.  In  these. 
and  a  few  analogous  passages, subtle 
and  artificial  reflections  are  substi* 
turod  for  the  true  sentiments  of 
nature.  .  No  one  bad  felt  the  pas* 
sion  of  love  more  ardently  than 
Torquato;  UQ  one  has  deUneated 
beauty  \vith  §o  ^weet  a  pencil,  or 
expressed  so.  powerfully  the  magic 
of  its  induenccj  b,ut  in  Italy,  so 
much  had  be^n  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of , love,  at  tbe  very  dawn  of 
its  literati;re,  that  nqthing  remained 
for  the  later  poets  but  fanciful  con- 
ceits and  elaborate  wit.  They  sat 
down,  not  to  give  vQpt  to  the  emo- 
tions, or  suffenogs  of  the  heart,  but 
to  ransack  the  memory,  and  fat*gQ^ 
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tiie  fanc^r^  ia  gearch  of  occult  qua- 
lities^ and  dissimilar  similarities. 
They  •  seem  to  have  been  more 
anxious  to  be  admired  than  pitied 
by  their  mistresses  i  as  they,  on  the  . 
other  band^  appear  to  have  been 
more  flattered  Mrith  exciting  respect 
and  awe  than  desire  or  love.  Tasso 
did  not  altogether  escape  the  meta- 
physical jargon  of  his  country;  for 
the  greatest  genius  cannot  wholly 
surmount  the  empire  of  habit  and 
education  -,  and^  in  a  quibbling  and 
punning  age>.  its  Mil  tons  and  its 
Shakespeares  will  be  quibblers  at 
times,  and  punsters.  The  blemishes^ 
however^  in  the  Jerusalem  are  in  no 
great  number,  and  most  of  those 
passages  of  that  poem^  which,  by 
Bouhoursy  and  oihers^  have  been 
blamed  as  conceits^  are,  in  fact,  most 
beantiful  and  ingenious  thoughts. 
True  critieism  will,  perhaps,  find  at 
length,  that  what,  in  some  of  the 
ancients,  has  becH  called  simplicity. 
Is  only  mawkish  insipidity  ^  and  will 
estimate  the  productions  of  genius, 
not  by  the  chronological  table,  but 
by  the  pleasure  which  they  give. 

"  Of  the  criticisms  which  i  have 
met  with  oi\hit  Jerusalem  Deliifered, 
by  far  the  best,  is  that  of  Voltaire, 
in  his  £ssay  on  Epic  Poetry  ^  a  cri- 
ticism, indeed,  compiled  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  from  Terrasson, 
and  other  writers)  but  to  which 
that  illustrious  poet  has  given  the 
sanction  of  his  authority.  Voltaire 
himself  has  derived  from  the  Cru- 
sades, the  subject  of  Zaire,  the 
most  aflecting  of  his  tragedies ;  and 
never  did  poet,  except  .perhnps 
Tasso  himself,  represent  heroism 
as  speaking  with  sentiments  more 
dignified:  or  enthusiasm  with  ac- 
cents moce  pathetic,  and  more  tme. 

"  There  is  (says  this  distinguished 
"  writer,  in  q>eaking  of  tlie  Go/- 
"Jredo^  thfrc  is  no  monument  in 


"  Italy,  that  more  deserves  the 
'*  attention  of  a  traveller  than  the 
"  Jerusalem  of  Tasso.  Time,  which 
"  undermines  the  reputation  of 
'*  common  performances,  has  only 
"  rendered  more  stable  that  of  this 
"  poem.  The  Jerusalem  Delivered 
"  is  now  sung  in  many  parts  of 
"  Italy,  as  the  poems  of  Homer 
*«  were  in  Greece;  and  Tassois 
**  placed  without  scruple  b^^Bli^ 
"  side  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 
^'  in  spite  of  bis  detects,  and  the 
'*  criticisms  of  Despreaux." 

**  The  Jerusalem  seems,  in  some 
*'  respects,  to  resemble  the  Iliad: 
'*  but,  if  it  be  an  imitation  to  select 
"  in  bisfbry  a  subject  anak)gous  to 
'Mhe  fable  of  the  war  of  Troy;  if 
"  Rinaldo  be  a  copy  of  Achilles, 
*'  and  Godfrey  of  Agamemnon,  I 
"  will  venture  to  say  that  Tasso 
*'  has  far  surpassed  his  model.  In 
*'  bis  battles,  he  has  cis  much  fire 
"  as  Homer,  with  more  variety. 
"  His  heroes,  like  those  of  the 
'*  liiadf  have  a  difference  of  cba- 
"  racter;  but  the  characters  of  Tasso 
"  aje  introduced  more  skilfully, 
*'  marked  more  strongly,  and  sus- 
'*  taiued  more  artfully.  In  the 
"  Grecian  poet  there  is  scarcely 
"  one  which  Js  not  inconsistent 
"with  itself;. in  the  Italian  every 
"  character  is  uniform,  nnd  sup- 
'*  ported  to  the  last. 

*'  Tasso  has  painted  what  Homer 
"  only  sketched ;  he  has  perfected 
"  the  art  of  varying  his  tints;  of 
^'  discriminating  in  the  different 
"  virtues,  vices,  and  passions,  spe- 
'*  cific  difterences,  whidi  no  eye 
*'  had  discerned  but  his  own.  Thus 
*'  the  characteristic,  both  of  God- 
"  frey  and  Aladin,  is  sagacity;  but 
in  Godfi-ey  it  Js  a  ccjkn  and  cau- 
tious pnjdeiice;  •  in  Aladin  a 
restless  ajid  cruel  policy.  Cou- 
rage is  predominant  both  in 
J>  4  "  Tancred 
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'^Tsacred  and  Argantes;  bat  iD 
<<  Tancred  it  is  a  generous  oon* 
"  tetnpt  of  daoger:  in  Argantes  a  , 
«'  brutal  foiy.  L4>ve«  in  Armida, 
*'  is  a  mixture  of  coquetry  and  mad- 
**  ness;  in  Erminia,  it  is  a  sweet 
'^aud  pleasing  tenderness.  There 
'<  is  indeed  no  figure  in  the  pic- 
"  ture  which  discovers  not  the 
*'  band  of  a  master  |  even, the  her- 
''mit  Peter  is  finely  contrasted 
"  with  the  enc*hanter  Ismeno^  and 
''  these  two  personage  are  assu- 
"  redly  superior  to  the  Cakhas  and 
^^Taltbybius  of  Homer.  Rinaldo* 
*'  is  indeed  imitated  from  Achillea; 
"  bm  his  faults  are  more  excusable, 
"  his  character  is  more  amiable, 
f  and  his  leisure  is  better  .em<« 
**  ployed.  We  are  dazzled  with 
**  Achillesy  but  for  Rinaldo  we  are 
*«  interested. 

*'  I  know  not  whether  Homer 
^'  has  acted  rightly  in  exciting  so 
•'  strongly  our  sympathy  for  Priam, 
*'  the  enemy  of  the  Greeks;  but  it 
«'  was  indeed  a  master-stroke  in 
"Tuso  to  render  Aladin  odious. 
y  Had  this  not  been  the  ca8e».the 
**  reader  might  have  taken  part 
'f  with  the  Mahometans  against 
^  the  Christians)  he  might  have 
**  be^'n  led  to  consider  the  latter 
'f  as  a  band  of  robbers,  who  bad 
"  agrer d  to  issue  Iroro  the  heart 
^'  Of  Europe  to  lay  desolate  a  coun- 
^  try  to  which  they  had  no  elaim ; 
"and  to  massacre  in  cold  blood  a 
^  venerable  monarch  of  fourscore 
**  years,  and  a  whole  innocent 
/*  people,  against  whom  they  bad 
*.'  no  pretence  of  complaint.** 

"  After  a  sally  against  the  Cm- 
aades,  which  he  ir  pr(^S(  nts  as  equally 
foolbh  and  barbarous,  Voltaire  thus 
proceeds: 

*'Tais8Q  basr  ixith  much  judg- 
^  ment»  Exhibited  them  in  a  very 
^  different  light.    In  his  poem  we 


**  beh<rid  an  army  of  heroes,  marah? 

"  ing  under  the  conduct  of  a  vir* 

'^  tuous  chief,  to  ddiver,  firom  the 

'*  yoke  of  infidds,  a  country  whicl^ 

**  had  been  consecrated  by  the  birth 

^*  and  death  of  a  God.    Considered 

<'  in  this  view,  the  subject  of  the 

''  Jerusalem  is  the  most  noble  that 

*'  can    be   conceived.    Tasso  has 

**  treated  it  with  all  the  dignity  of 

"  which  it  is- worthy i  Qor  is  this 

''elevated    wojk    l^ss    interesting 

*^  than  it  is  sublime.    The  action  it 

^*  well  conducted,  the  incidents  in 

"  general  artfully  disposed,  the  ad- 

''  ventures  skillfully  introduced,  the 

'f  lights  and  shades  admSrabiy  dis- 

**  tributed.   He  transports  bis  reader 

''  from  the  tumults  <>f  war,  to  tbe 

''  sweet  solitudes  of  love;  and  froai 

"  scenes  of  exquisite  bliss,  he  again 

**  conducts    hhn    to    the  field  of 

'<  battle.      The    sensibility   which 

"  he  at  first  awakens  is  gradually 

''augmented;   i^e  rises  gradually 

"  above  himself,    as   he   proceeds 

*'  from  book  to  book.    I^is  itjie 

is  almost  always  clear  and  ^« 

gant;  and,  when  his  sttl^oct  re- 

quires'clevatiQn,  it  is  astonishing 

to  perceive  how  he  impresses  s 

*<  new  character  op  the  softness  of 

**  the  Italian  language;   how  h^ 

"  sublimes   it    into   majesty,  and 

"  compresses  it  into  strength.^ 

*'  One  may  fiind,  indeed,  m  the 
*'  Jerusalem,  about  two  huodied 
"  verses,  in  which  the  author  has 
indulged  himself  in  puerile  con- 
cetti, and  a  mere  play  apon 
words.  These  ipfeaknesscs,  bow- 
♦*  ever,  were  a  sort  of  tribute  which 
"  his  genius  paid  to  the  epigrap)- 
"  malic  taste  of  the  age  iU  which 
''  he  livfd." 

''  After  this  veiy  high  eologr, 
Voltaire  points  out  what  he  con- 
aiders  as  defects  in  various  P^*^^' 
tbe  poem,  a  circumstance  which, 
^  '   -'  as 
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•s  If  r.  Hook  remarkt,  giv«a  hit 
lestiiDony  in  behalf  of  Tatio^  so 
fur  as  it  goes,  new  force,  0{  these 
critieisim,  the  greater  part  seem  to 
be  made,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  aathofi  merelj  pour  egayer 
ks  choseSf  and  the  few  that  are 
aerioos;  (if  indeed  nuj  one  but  the 
objection  to  the  episode  of  Olindd 
^nd  Sophronia  is  no,)  are  not  more 
inst.  With  regard  to  this  episode, 
pf  it  had  no  other  n^rit  than  throw- 
ing odium  on  tlie  character  of 
Aladin,  a  circumstance  which  Vol- 
taire considers  as  of  soch  migbtjr 
oonsequenoe^  it  would  tie  far  from 
aseleas.  What  the  French  poet 
objects  to,  are  tiie  enchantments, 
that  is  to  say,  the  finest  passages 
of  the  Work  of  T^sso.  Of  these 
objections,  the  principal  have  been 
answered  by  Mr.  Hoole,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  translatioo  of  th«  Jeru- 
udem  Delivered. 

^*  In  our  criictsms  of  the  poem 
pf  Tasso,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
the  singular  nobleness  and  dignity 
of  his  characters.  His  Tancred  is 
a  chevalier  fiayard,  refined  to  the 
highest  degree,  by  the  lofty  genius 
of  the  poet.  When  Rinaldo  leaves 
m  a  rage  tho  Christian  army,  he 
does  not,  as  has  been  remarked  by 
Terrassbn,  repose,  like  Achilles^  in 
\m  tent,  and  behold  with  apathy 
Ihe  ruin  of  his  countrymen.    He 


does  not  pray  like  hXm,  that  no  one^ 
whether  friend  or  foe,  may  escape 
from  slaughter.  No— *he  refuses  to 
be  acoom|)anidB  by  the  heroes,  who 
wish  to  follow  him,  as  partaken 
of  his  fi^unes :  be  resolves  to  k6 
to  Egypt  to  oppose  its  monarch* 
who  was  armmg  against  the  cm* 
sades,  and  thus,  though  at  ■  dis* 
tance,  to  co-operate  with  the  Chris- 
tian arms:  he  determines  to  explora 
the  head  of  the  Nile,  and  revolves 
in  his  mind  the  greatest  and  most 
unwonted  exploits* 

Molta  ifitantOA)  concotn  tmica  gente, 
£  Mco  andame  c^'un  procura,  e  rngs: 
£g)i  tutti  rinsraua,  e  teco  prende 
Sol  duo  Sctuueri,  •  sul  cavallo  ascende. 

Parte,  e  porta  im  desb  d*eUf1)a,  ed  alna 
Gloria,  che  a  noliil  core  h  sfena,  e  aprone; 
A'  magnanime  imprese  interna  ha  Valina, 
Ed  iiisolke  coca  oprardispona. 
Gir  ft^  i  nemici:  ivi  h  cipresso,  h  ptli 


**  Btn,  above  all,  the  principal 
charm  of  the  Jentsalem  Delivered, 
is  the  enchantress  Armida«  and  the 
adventnres  and  events  to  which  she 
gives  birth.  Never  did  the  imagi- 
nation conceive  a  woman  to  be* 
witching  s  never  did  genius  array 
with  such  seducing  charms  an  ideri 
being.   Her  boldness  in  undertaking 


*  A  crowd  qf  friends  around  the  hero  throngs 
Aod  aeek  to  abare  his  gbry,  aad  hit  fate;  1 
l)e  thankc  them  all;  hut  omy  with  him  takes 
Two  trusty  squires,  and  slow  the  camps  forsakes* 

/.i)d,  evermore,  gay  visions^of  delight 
£arapt,  as  on  he  rode,  his  burning  miud; 
Achievmenu  vast,  unheard-of  dcMs  o^  might. 
And  &U  of  Paynim  empires  he  desicned: 
Alike  to  him  to  gain  in  toilsome  fight 
The  palm  or  cypress,  if  with  glory  joined  i 
EfCypt  he  means  to  waste,  and  bend  his  eonrae 
To  where  mysterious  Nil«  conceals  its  source. 
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the  preservation  of  her  faith  i  her 
arts  in  the  attempt;  these  arts 
yielding  to  her  love  for  Rinaldo; 
her  ^enius>  her  vivacity,  her  prc« 
fimnd  sensibility^  afiect,  in  the 
itrongest  degree,  the  fancy  and  the 
heart.    The  enchantresses  of  other 

Siets;  the  Alcina  of  Ariosto,  and 
uessa  of  Spenser,  are  foul  and 
filthy  hags;  and  Tasso  seems,  first ^ 
of  the  romantic  poets,  to  have  perr 
ceived  that  there  is  no  witchery  so 
powerful,  as  natural  and  virgin 
grace.  In  every  country,  Armida, 
and  the  gardens  of  Armida,  are 
proverbial  ternos  for  beauty  and  de- 
light $  and  there  is  no  reader  of  sen- 
atbility,  who  does  not  adopt,  or  at 
least  confess  tbe  justness  of  the  sen- 
timents which  Quinault,  in  bis 
opera  on  this  subject,  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  enamoured  Binaldo : 

Que  j'etois  insense  de  croire 
Qu*un  vain  laurier,  donne  par  la  victoire, 

De  tous  Us  biens  fut  le  plus  precteux! 

Tout  I'eclat  dont  brille  la  gloire, 

Vaut  il  un  regard  de  vos  yeux? 

Est  il  un  bien  si  charmant,  et  ti  rare, 
Que  cdui  dont  TAmour  veut  combler  moo 
espoirf 

"  To*  an  English  reader,  some  of 
Tasso*s  paintings  of  the  sj^ritual 
world  may,  perhaps,  seem  mean, 
owing  to  the  elevation  of  our  ideas 
of  this  kind,  by  the  sublime  pic- 
tures which  .  have  been  pourtrayed 
by  the  genius  of  Mil  too.  This, 
however,  can  only  apply  to  bis  de- 
scription of  the  Devil,  and  the  in- 
fernal scenes 5  for  the  angels  of 
Tasso  are  beautiful  as  those  of  Ra- 
phael, and  have  evidently  been  the 
principal  studj'  of  the  English  poet. 
What  vision  of  the  Parodist:  Lost 
is  more  happily  conceived,  or  more 


esquisitdy  delineated,  than  the  pict 
tare  of  Gabriel,  in  the  first  canto 
of  the  Jerusalem,  or  the  descent 
of  Michael,  in  the  ninth.  Tssso 
]ias  indeed,  in  the  description  of 
,his  Devil,  injured  the  picture,  by 
some  disgusting  strokes,  but  it  was 
not  his  object  to  exhibit  that  being 
as  the  rival  of  the  Omnipotent. 
Satan  is  not,  as  in  the  Paradise 
Lost,  the  principal  character  of  tbe 
Jm»<i/em;  nor  was  it  the  parpo^e 
of  the  poet  to  depict  him  as  sub- 
lime, bet  horrible.  Nevertheless, 
he  has  raised  tlie  leader  of  the  in- 
fernal regions  higher  than  Michael 
Angelo,  or  any  painter  or  poet\vl)o 
preceded  him,  and  has  de&cri(*ed 
him  as  towering,  terrible,  and  ma- 
jestic as  Atlas^  One  of  the  com- 
mentators, indeed,  of  Tasso,  apo* 
logises  for  his  attributing  majesty 
to  tbe  Devil:  nor  is  it  probable, 
that,  if  he  had  conceived  an  idea 
of  this  being  similar  to  that  of 
Milton,  that  he  would  have  dared 
to  embody  it.  In  the  .Jerusalem 
Delivered,  however,  the  speech  of 
Lucifer  is  equally  dignified  with 
any  in  the  Paradise  Lost',  and  from 
i^  the  English  poet  has  manifestlf 
derived  several  of  those  dauntless 
sentiments  and  proud  resolves,  which 
wake  alternately  our  pity  and  admi*- 
ration  for  the  fallen  angel. 

Ah  Don  fia  ver:  che  non  tono  anco  estinti 
Gli  spi^i  in  noi  di  ouel  ralor  primierOi 
Quando  di  ferro,  e  a'alte  fiamme  ctnti, 
Pugnammo  gisk  contra  il  celeste  ita» 

pero: 
Furomo  (iu>*l  nego)  in  quel  cooflittt 

vinti; 
Pur  non  manco  virtute  al  gran  pen- 

si^ro: 
Hebbero  i  pixx  felici  allor  ▼irtoria; 
Rimase  a  noi  d*tnvitto  ardir  la  glona.* 

"Of 


*  Oh  be  not  then  the  courage  fled  away, 

That  courage  proud,  which  in  your  breasts  prevaird, 
When,  girt  with  flames,  we  rose  against  the  sway 
Of  Heaven's  King,  and  fierce  bis  hosts  assailed ; 


I  grant, 
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f  Of  the- enemies  of  the  regota* 
tion  of  TassOj  one  of  the  most  for* 
roidable  has  been  Boileau^  -who, 
though  he  confesses,  in  bis  Art  of. 
Poetry y  ths^t  this  writer  has  de  son 
fivre  illustre  V Italic,  has  a  most 
illiberal  verse  on  the  subject  in  the 
ninth  of  his  satires.  For  this  line 
the  sath'ist  has  been  often  re- 
proached  by  Voltaire,  and  by  other 
critics  of  sensibility :  but  it  received, 
in  this  country,  b^jh  notoriety  and  - 
authority  from  Addison,  whose  cri- 
tical discernment  was  quite  subdued 
by  Bouhours,  Boileau,  Bossu,  and 
other  French  writers,  the  fashion- 
able Aristarchi  of  those  days.  My 
\  reflections  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
subjoin  to  a  passage  taken  from 
Bishop  Huni's  Remarks  on  the  Plan 
and  Conduct  of  the  Faerie  Queene, 
which,  though  of  considerable 
length,  is  so  connected  with  the 
topics  I  am  now  treating  of,  and 
so  important,  that  I  should  deem 
myself  unpardonable  not  to  give  it 
a  place  in  the  Appendix.  Mean- 
while, I  may  remark,  that,  if 
Tasso*s  merit  is  to  be  decided  by 
his  popularity,  his  admirers  can 
point  out  an  hundred  and  sixty 
editions  of  the  Jerusaleniy  and  above 
forty  translations  >  if  it  is  to  be 
estimated  by  authority,  his  glory 
is  equally  secure.  We  have  already 
seen  the  admiration  which  Toltaire 
entertained  for  the  Italian  bard,  an 
admiration  whicli  appears  in  a  great 
number  of  passages  in  his  works. 
"  With  regard  to  the  Iliad"  says 
he,  in  his  Essay  on  Universal  His^ 
tory,  "  let  each  reader  consult  his 
"  teelings,  and  tell  us  what  would 
"  t>e  his    opinion    upon  the   first 


"  reading  of  this  poem,  and  that 
*'  of  Tasso,  withou,t.  knowing  the 
"  names  of  the  authors,  and  th« 
*'  period  at  which  they  wrote,  but 
*'  determining  bnly  by  tl>e  pleasure 
'^  he  received  from  each.  Could 
<'  he  avoid  giving  the  preference 
"  to  Tasso  in  every  respect?  Would  v 
"  he  not  And  in  the  Italian  more 
"  conduct,  interest,  variety,  exact- 
'<  ness,  graces,  .and  that  tenderneat 
''  which  gives  relief  to  the  sub* 
"lime? — In  a  few  ages  hence, 
"  I  question  whether  they  will  evea 
*'  be  compared." 

*'  Rousseau,  in  the  niost  elo-  . 
quent  of  his  works,  shows  his  high 
esteem  of  Tasso,  by  the  frequency 
wfth  which  he  names  and  quotes 
him^  and  the  story  of  our  poet 
seems  first  to  have  inspired  the 
citizen  of  Geneva  with  the  sweet 
transport  of  composition.  ''  In  aa 
*'  heroic  ballet,  (says  he,  in  his 
*'  Confessions)  I  proposed  three  dif- 
*'  ferent  subjects,  in  three  acts,  dc- 
*'  tached  from  each  other,  set  to 
'^  music  of  a  different  character, 
"  and  taking  for  each  subject,  the 
^<  amours  of  a  poet.  I  entitled 
'^  this  opera,  Les  Muses  Galantes^ 
'<  My  first  act,  in  music  strongly 
''  characterised)  was  Tasso. .  •  •  I  tri^ 
''  my  skill  on  it,  and  applied  to  it 
"  with  an  ardour,  which,  for  the 
*'  first  time,  made  me  feel  the  de- 
''  lightful  sensation  produced  by 
'*  the  creative  power  of  composi* 
'<  tion.  One  evening,  'as  I  entered  \ 
"  the  opera,  fueling  mj-^f  strongly 
"  incited  and  overpowered  by  my 
''  ideas,  I  returned  to  my  apart* 
**  ment,  locked  the  door,  and,  after 
'^  having  close  drawn  all  the  cur« 


I  grant,  we  fell— I  grant,  oppress'd  we  lay. 
Yet  not  our  virtue,  but  our  fortune  fa&'d: 
To  him  was  ^iv'n  the  conquest  of  the  field, 
To  us,  superior  minds,  that  scorn'd  to  yield- 

«  Canto  !V.  Stanza  15, 

•'  tains. 
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•'tains,  that  every  ray  of  light 
**  might  be  e3R;luded,  I  went  to 
^  bfa»  abandoning  myself  to  this 
^  mniical  and  poetical  oestrum^  and 
^  in  seven  or  eight  hours,  rapidly 
^  composed  the  greater  part  of  an 
•'•act.  I  can  truly  say,  that  my 
••  love  for  the  princess  of  Ferrara, 
•*  (for  I  was  Tasso  for  the  moment,) 
*'  and  my  noble  and  ■  lofty  sciiti- 
^  ments  with  respect  to  her  unjust 
^  brother,  procured  me  a  niE;ht  an 
"  hundred  times  more  delicious 
^  than—'  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
"  describe.*  In  the  morning,  but 
"  a  very  little  of  what  I  had  done 
**  remained  in  my  head,  but  this 
'*  little,  almost  elFaoed  by  sleep  and 
**  lassitude,  still  sufficiently  evinced 
^  the  energy  of  the  piece  of  which 
**  it  was  the  scattered  remains.** 

**  Nor  have  examples  of  the  in- 
ferest  which  Tasso  excites  in  minds 
6f  genius  and  sensibility  been  less 
but  more  remarkable,  among  the 
wfitefs  of  this  island.  To  Spenser 
he  has  furnished  the  most  beau- 
tiful {passages  of  his  poem — to  Mil- 
Con  his  fame  was  an  incentive,  and 
his  work  a  model.  Dr}'den,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Vifgil,  declares  the 
Jerusalem  fidhvered  to  t)e  the  next 
lieroic  poem  to  the  Ifiad  and  jEneid, 
Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  West,  tells 
him  that  he  is  readiiigTasso,  ''whom 
(says  he,)  "  I  hold  in  great  admi- 


"  raltion  ,'*  of  which,  indeed,  hit 
gave  a  most  unequivocal  proof,  by 
leaving  among  his  papen  a  trans* 
lation  of  part  of  the  fourth  canto 
of  the  Jerusalem^  which  Mr.  Mason 
tells  us  has  great  merit.  In  shor^ 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that,* in  pro- 
portion as  a  person  is  himself  pos- 
sessed of  poetical  genius,  of  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  a  fender  heart,  in 
that  proportion  shall  Tasso  be  ad- 
mired. With  what  transport  he 
could  afkct  Collins,  even  in  ^e 
rugged  and  unequal  translation  of 
Fairfax,  be  has  left  us  a  testimony 
in  the  following  beautiful  lines: 

In  scenes  Hke  tbeie,  wfaich  daring  to  depart 
From  sober  truth,  are  itSl  to  nature  true, 
And  call  forth  fresh  delig^  to  Fancy's  view, 
Th*  heroic  Muse  enibloy M  her  Tasso*s  art, 
How  have  I  trembled,  when  at  Tancred*! 
stroke, 
Itsgushing blood  the gaptnz  Cyi»resspour*d! 
when  each  hire  plant  with  mortal  accent! 
spoke. 

And  the  wild  Uaat  upheav'd  the  vanish'd 
sword! 

How  have  I  sat,  when  pip'd  the  pensiTe 
wind. 
To  hear  his  harp  by  BrKish  Faicfix  stmnff: 
Prevailing  poet!  whose  undoubtiqg  mifij 
Bdiev*d  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung! 
Hence  at  each  sound  imannation  glows!* 
Hence  at  each  pict\u«  vivid  life  staru  here! 
Hence  his  warm  lay  with  aoftestaweetneat 
flows, 
Melting  it  flows,  pure,  murmuring,  strong, 

and  dear, 
And  fills  the  impassion*d  heart,  and  wins  tb^ 
harmonious  ear. 


■w 


Mbmoixs  op  Victok  Alfibki. 
[From  the  Translation  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  written  by  Himself.] 


^  \TTH1LE  assiduously  occu- 
VV  pied  in  correcting  my 
four -Greek  translations,  and  buried 
in  studies,  undertaken  perhaps  at 
too  late  a  period,  the  French  again 
took  possession  of  Tuscany,  on  the 


fifteenth  of  October^  On  this  oc- 
casion time  was  not  allowed  me  to 
retire  to  the  country:  besides^  I  bad 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  as  a  fo- 
reigner, from  the  municipality  of 
Florence,  an  exemption  fixim  what 

I  con* 


Memsrs  ^rtctw  AffhrL  [01] 

I  coDceiTed  the  greatest  of  all  mii-  "  To  this  the  general  imfwdl- 

fortuoes,  having   soldiers  billetted  atdy  retarned  the  following  laconic 

in  my  house.    As  soon  as  my  mind  reply :  that  having  read  ray  works* 

ceased    to    contemplate    such   an  he  bad  been  desirous  of  becoming 


event,  I  resigned  myself  to  circum*  acquainted  Utritb  their  author ;  but 

stances.    I  shut  myself  up  in  my  as  that  appeared  nol  to  be  conso- 

own  hottse>  and  never  went  abroad,  n^t  to  my  wishes,  he  would  n« 

unless  to  take  an  airing  for  two  farther  importuite  me  on  the  sub« 

hours  in  the  morning.    This  exer-  ject.    In  fact,  he  left  me  to  mjrael^ 

dse,    which   my  h«dth   rendered  and  I  was  thus  fireed  from  an  inter- 

indispensable,  I  took  in  the  most  view^  which  must  necessarily  have 

solitary  places,  and  always  without  proved  no  ]ess  embarrassing  than 

any  attendants.    But  tliough  I  re-  painful  to  my  feelings, 
ligtously  shonned  on  all  occasions        *<  In  the  mean  time,  Piedmoiit 

th«  society  of  the   French,    they  having   been   revolutionized,   and 

evinced  not  such  a  disposition  to*  wishing  to  ape   their  masters  ia 

wards  me.  Unfortunately  the  French  every  thing,  transformed  their  Royal 

general  at  Florence  was  attached  lo  Academy  of  Sciences  into  a  National 

literature.    Wishing  to  become  ac-  Institute,  modelled  on  the  plan  of 

quainted  with  me,  be  callctl  several  that  of  Paris,  in  which  the  beUea 

times  at  my  bouse.    I  determined,  lettres  were  united  to  the  fine  arts, 

however,  to  be  visible  to  no -one  ^  it  pleased  these  gentlemen,  whose 

and  instead  of  returning  bis  polite-  designattohs  I  am  unacquainted  wit2i» 

ness,  I  took  not  the  least  notice  since  my  friend  Caluso  had  been. 

whatever  of  his  calls.    After  an  in*  dismissed  from  his  office  of  secre* 

tervai  of  a  few  days,   I  received  tary  to  the  academy,  to  nominate 

from   bim  a  verbal   message,  re-  me  one  of  its  members.    This  cir-* 

qaetting  to  know  when  he  might  cnmstaace  was    immediately  nei^ 

be  permitted  to  wait  on  me.    Find*  fied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  am, 

ing  that  he  persisted  in  his  inten-  the  occasion.     Having   been  pie* 

tions,  and  unwilling  to  entrust  a  viously  informed  by  the  abb6  of 

servant   With   a    verbal    message,  the  honour  they  meant  to  con&r 

which  might  not  be  fiithfully  com-  on  me,  I  returned  the  letter  un- 

municated,   I  dispatched  the  fol-  opened,  and  caused  them  ta  be  in* 

lowing  note: "  If  the  General  formed  that  I  was  little  soliciteua 

^  in  &B  official  capacity  commands  of  matriculation,   either  in  their 

5*  his  presence,  Victor  Alfieri,  who  society  or  any  other  $  and,  in  shoi^ 

**  never  resists  constituted  autho-  that  I  would  never  enroll  myself 


«« 


rity  of  any  kind,    will  imme-  among  any  body  of  men  who  had 

'*  diately  hasten  to  obey  the  order  j  excluded  such  characters  as  Car- 

**  but  if  on  the  contrary  he  re*  dinal  Gerdil,  Count  Balbo,  and  Che- 

^' quests  an  interview  only   as  a  valier  Morozzo,  merely  because  th^ 

^  private  individual,   Alfieri   begs  were  sincere  royalists. 

**  leave  to  nbserve,  that  being  of  "  Because  I  have  never  been  a 

'<  a  very  retired  turn  of  mind,  he  royalist,   it  by  no  means  follows 

'^  wishes  not  to  form  any  new  ac-  that  I  must  belong  to  the  class  who 

*'  qnaintanoe,  and  therefore  entreats  style  themselves  democrates.   Their 

''  the  French  general  to  hold  him  republic  is  not  conformable  to  my 

*'  excused."  ftncyj  and  I  declare  that  I  am,  and 

shaU 


tO] 


ibmoins  <^  Vietor  AljUri. 


sbalUever  be»  hostile  to  all  their 
opinions;  The  irritation  I  expe- 
lienced  on  this  occasion  once  more' 
caused  me  to  infringe  my  vom^  and 
I  composed  fourteen  Verses^  which 
I  transmitted  to  mj  friend  Caluso. 
I  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  them>  l^or 
ever  shall  psrserve  those  which  re- 
aentment  or  any  otlier  passion  may 
impel  me  to  write. 

**  I  did  not  display  equal  reso- 
lution in  the  month  of  SeptembeF« 
17999  in  resisting  a  newly  awakened 
impulse,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
an  old  one  revived,  which  I  ex- 
perienced during  several  days,  and 
to  which  I  at  length  found  myself 
forced  to  yield.  Having  always  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  trying  my 
powers  in  the  composition  of  co- 
medy^  I  sketched  the  plan  of  six 
all  at  once.  These  I  determined 
to  augment  to  twelve;  but  repeated 
disappointments,  chagrin/  and  par- 
ticularly my  unremitted  study  of  a 
language  so  extremely  copious  as 
the  Greek,  had  so  exhausted  my 
powers  of  conception,  that  I  be- 
lieved it  would  thenceforward  be 
utterly  impossible  to  compose  any 
work  requiring  much  mental  exer<* 
tioh:  thus  I  abandoned  the  idea. 
I  know  not  how  my  mind  was  led 
to  enter  on  this  species  of  compo- 
aition,  during  the  most  sorrowful 
period  of  my  life,  Xvhen  we  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  slavery,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  escape 3  at  a  period 
too  when  both  time  and  opportu- 
nity were  denied  me  to  execute 
what  it  was  my  wish  to  undertake. 
Suddenly  a  poetizing  spirit  animated 
my  mind,  and  in  one  of  my  excur- 
sions I  almost  simultaneously  con- 
ceived my  four  first  comedies>  which, 
i|t  the  ground-work,  form  only  one, 
since  they  all  tend  to  the  same 
object  by  different  means.    On  re- 


tumiog  home,  I  sketched  them, 
and  on  the  following  day  I  essayed 
my  strength  in  others  of  a  differeat 
kind.  I  conceived  the  plan  of  two 
others,  the  first  of  which  had  no 
relation  to  Italian  manners,  while 
the  second'  was  t|tily  an  Italian 
comedy  of  the  present  day.  I  wished 
to  demonstrate  by  this  piece  that 
I  was  competent  to  delineate  the 
manners  of  the  present  age.  Bat 
since  these  change,  it  is  neccssa^ 
that  be  who  wishes  his  comedies 
to  bei  handed  down  to  posterity, 
should  confine  himself  to  depict 
the  follies  of  man  in  the  aggr^ate, 
and  not  those  of  men  of  any  parti* 
<;:ular  country,  or  existing  at  any 
particular  period  |  otherwise,  the 
spirit  of  comedy,  and  the  fame  of 
an  author,  .  must  evaporate  with 
the  characters  and  manners  he  has 
described*  Hence,  these  six  come- 
dies may  be  divided  into  three  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  four  first  are 
adapted  to  every  age  and  country ; 
the  second  is  a  production  alto* 
gether  fanciful  and  poetical ;  while 
the  sixth  may  be  considered  as  a 
tnte  Italian  comedy  of  the  present 
day.  To  write  such  as  the  last, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
imitate  the  trash  we  see  every  day 
published.  They  afford  little  aniuse. 
ment,  and  are  productive  of  still 
less  utilit}'.  Our  age,  which  is 
far  from  fertile  in  imagination, 
seems  disposed  to  derive  tragedy 
from  comedy,  and  has^converted 
the  drama  into  what  may  be  termed 
the  Epopee  of  this  Progs:  while  I, 
on  the  contrary,  with  greater  pro- 
bability, in  my  opinion,  have  de- 
rived comedy  from  tragedy.  This 
appears  to  me  better  adapted  to 
amuse,  to  be  productive  of  greater 
utility,  and  more  compatil>lc  with 
truth.  We  often  witness  grandcci 
and  nobles  who  make  us  smile,  bat 

citizens, 
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dtizens>  such  as  bankers  and  ]aw« 
yets,  we  regard  as  objects  of  won- 
der^ because  tbej  are  rarely  seen. 
Mean  and  grovelling  sentiments  ill 
accord  with  the  dignity  of  tragedy. 


However  this  may  be^  time  will 
evince  whether  I  ought  to  preserve 
these  trifles,  or  jivhether  I  ought  to 
throw  them  into  the  fire." 


LiPE  OP  THE  Rev.  Thomas  Wakton, 
[From  Dr.  Drake's  Essays.] 


9t 


IT  has  been  related,  that,  in 
the  second  edition  of  the 
Idler,  Dr.  Johnson  acknowledged 
the  contribution  of  twelve  papers. 
Of  the  authors  of  those  essays  whose 
names  have  been  disclosed,  we  are 
now,  therefore,  to  give -some  ac- 
count. They  are,  in  number,  three j 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  Bennet  Langton,  Esq. 
Thomas  Warton,  B.  6.  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  vicar 
of  Basingstoke.  Hampshire,  and 
brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  was 
born  at  Basingstoke,  in  the  year 
1728.  Until  his  sixteenth  year  he 
was  educated  solely  by  his  father, 
and  then,  on  the  l6th  of  March, 

1743,  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
admitted  a  commoner,  and  soon 
after  elected  a  scholar,  of  Trinity 
College. 

The  bias  of  Mr.  Warton's  mind 
towards  poetry  and  elegant  literature 
was  early  shown  j  in  his  nmth  year, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  sister,  he 
sends  her  a  translation  from  Mar- 
tial 5  and  it  has  been  affirmed,* 
that  in  1745,  when  only  in  his 
eighteenth  y^ar,  he  published  "  Five 
Pastoral  Eclogues,"  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  among  the  shepherds 
of  Grcrmany,  ruined  by  the  war  of 

1744.  The    authenticity    of  this 


production  has,  hpwever,been  much 
doubted  by  Mr.  Mant,  who  says, 
"  I  do  ndi  learn  that  they  ever  had 
"  the  name  of  Warton  affixed  to 
''  them,  and  can  assert,  bn  the  au<- 
''  thority  of  his  sister,  that  he  abso» 
"lately  disclaimed  thero.'*t  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  vein  of 
description  runs  through  these  Ec- 
logues of  a  kind  very  similar  to 
that  which  Mr.  Warton  was.  after- 
ward accustomed  to  indulge:  the 
following  allusion,  for  instance,  to 
the  chivalric  combat,  in  Eclogue 
the  3d,  and  the  subsequent  picture 
of  the  convent,  in  Eclogue  the  4(b« 
are  of  this  cast. 


The  wood,  whose  shades  the  plainuTt  Aep- 

herd  soucht, 
Was  dark  and  pathless,  and  by  neighbouring 

feet 
I^ong  time  untrod:  for  there  in  ancient  days 
Two  knights  of  bold  emprize,  and  high  re* 

nown, 
Met  in  fierce  combat,  to  dispute  the  prise 
Of  beauty  bright,  whose  valiant  arm  should 

,  win 
A  virgin  fair,  whose  far«emblazon*d'charms 
With  equal  lovo  had  smote  their  rural  breasts. 
The  knight   who  fell  beneath  the  victor's 

sword, 
UnhearsM  and  restless,  from  that  &tal  day 
Wanders  the  hated  shades,  a  spectre  pale ;. 
And  each  revolving  night,  are  neard  to  sounds 
Far  from  the  Inmost  bow'r  of  the  deep  wood, 
Loud  shrieks,  and  hoUow  groans,  and  rattttn^ 

chains.  1 

.  *    Ec.  a,  .  . 


Aziderson'«  Poets,  and  Biographical  Dictionary.        f  Mantes  life  of  Warton^  p.  14: 


Dost 


(fUj                         Lffe  qf  tie  Xgff.  Timat  Wartm, 

Doit  tbou  rnnttMbtr  at  the  mcr'a  lid*  This    beautifoUjr    loma&fic  pOfMt 

Sj'^io^SrSVSiSSU-?  tho^h«»eate/.t.penod»«|r 

Om  ^ghc,  whtt  aU  wu  wnfit  k  tekMi  » lite,  bttrajt  almott  unmediatdjr 

^    ^ep».                      ...  tbe  tract  of  reading,  and  the  icbool 

net;  c^cn  then>  ledulouslj  addicted  bun- 

Mbr  did  diatflacnd  pile  cteape  their  •»»,  aelfl    Every  page  sonetts  to  us 

V1»M  inUt  the  murd-niii  bead  to  niiii  the  disciple  of  SpwMer  and  MUton, 

And  ii]l?{acavtni  deep  with  armed  thraop  jet  without  a^rvile  imitatioo;  for, 

Oieedv  of  apofl*  and  match'd  their  tieasureft  thoogh   the  language  and  stjlc  of 

F»)mdieirdafkaeett:thedmekb>g»teff  "Mgeiy  whisper  whence  thcy  woe 

fled.  drawn,  many  pf  the  ptctores  to  tbu 

Diipen  d  and  naludi  thnqigh  <he  fields  and  poem  are  SO  bold  and  higUy  oo- 

WaA  nVtt  e«Mri'4  tb«ir  ym^A,^  Uied,  M  j^Jto  ckim  do  muU 

tuf.    ^^  ihareefonginality. 

VirtuiiDjraMM'frowaeatugcAdiMrioaclit,  "  The  year  succeeding  tbit  effii' 

£^.^lJI2?±.".r'!5Si'j:iSr'  P*""  moo  he  wrote,  on  the  iwammeDda- 

aiiiianea  aeepw"»l  roM  at  eaiiy  monif  ..          ^  v^     rV    n     ^    i     n.   'j    «. 

With  fearfia&Mit  to  vtei#  the  ruia'd  dome,  *»<»  of  Dr.  Huddesford,  PraKlcnt 

Where  all  was  dcaolation ;  ail  appear'd  of  hit  college,  "  The  Trtuopb  of 

The  vi^ted  aiaiet,  and  Jhrbn  of  ii^*d  bad  published  an  Elegy,  ander  the 

Jainti,                             title  of  "Isis/*  reflecting,  ralbcr 

I  aaid,  as  on  the  pile  fbent  toy  brow^T^  which  had  lately  oecorrcd.  of  a  po- 

**  This  seat  to  future  a§es  wiu  appear      *  litical  oatiue,  in  the  onivenity  of 

"  ^*^^*  "^^  **"'*•  ^  ^  '^  ^^  Oxford*    The  Triamph  of  Isis  w«s 

«  These  lileoc  trails  with  i^  shall  be  hung,  printed  in  J  7^9»  and  received  with 

*  And  distant  times  shall  view  the  sacred  oiie,  a  burst  of  applause,  as  a  noUe  and 

!!ft^'T?*^*LJ!S'^J*'*!?"i*'^'.  •piritcd  vindication  of  the  honoor 

\ne piHrini  neee  snau visR, ane  tne  swatn  *  •           ^^.»          r  l*     ai       hm  »^m 

««  Returmag  from  the  field,JK  twilight  grey  «"«>  reputation  of  biS  Alwa  MatCT. 

**  Shall  shun  to  jiaa^thisway,  subdued  bvfear,  It  has,  moreover,  the  noerit,  thoogh 

"^J!ji  *"*  •^"^  "^"^  *•      •^  written  upon  a  temporary  subject. 

]l^4.  of  containing  imagery  and  senti- 
ment which  must  always  please  and 

'*  The  dote  imitation  of  Milton,  interest*    That  it  is  superior  lo  tbe 

too>  in  £ckMnie  the  2d,  the  descrip-  poem  wUdi  gave  rise  to  it,  hsf 

tion  of  the  Hermit>Cell  in  Eclogue  been,  not  only  the  opinion  oif  tbe 

the  5^,  and  various  other  passages,  public,  but  of  Mr.  Mason  hioiselC 

of  considerable  merit  for  the  age  who^wfitingloMr.Wartoaiol777« 

at  whidbi  they  am  supposed  to  have  for  the  puipose  of  thanking  him  fbr 

fafen  wfltren,  might,  not  without  a  present  o€  his  poems,  which  be 

reason,  lead  to  the  attribution  of  had  tlien  just  published*  but  ia 

thcac  pieces  to  our  author.  wbieh,  out,  of  delicacy  to  his  former 

**}t  must,  indeec^  be  admitted,  opponent,  he  had  omitted  thfrTri* 

that  tbe  first  acknowledged  produc-  umph  of  Itis,  saya  with  much  can* 

don  of  Mr.  Wartoo,  ''  The  Plea-  dour,  <«  i  am,  however,  sony  f 

gores  of  Mdancboly,**  published  in  «'  And  that  the  Triumph  of  hh  h» 

1747,  but  composed  in  17^j  is  in  **  not  found  a  place  near  the  deli- 

a  itrain  tupcnor  to  the  Kdogues.  «  cate  **  Complaint  of  ChcrweQ," 

•'tt 
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''  to  which  it  was  a  proper  compa- 
**  oion;  and  I  fear  thiat  a  punctilio 
•'  oi  potitcDcss  to  me  wa^  the  occa- 
*'  sion  of  its  exclusion.  Had  T 
"  known  of  your  intention  of  making 
**  this  collection,  most  certainly  I 
**  should  have  pleaded  for  the  in- 
"  sertion  of  ihat  poem,  which  I 
*'  assure  you  I  think  greatly  excels 
•*  the  Elegy  which  occasioned  it, 
•*  both  in  its  poi  tical  imagery,  and 
*'  the  correct  flow  of  its  versifica- 
«  tion  J:  * 

**  The  strong  attachinent  of  the 
i^oet  to  Gothic  architecture,  though 
only  in  his  iHK  year,  is  very  ap- 
parent in  the  Triumph  of  Isis,  and 
has  given  origin,  in  the  following 
striking  apostrophe^  to  perhaps  the 
best  lines  which  it  contains. 

Ve  fretred  prnnaicles,  re  fanes  suUimej 

Ye  towers  that  wear  the  mossy  vest  of  time; 

Ye  massy  piles  of  old  munificence, 

At  once  the  pride  of  learning  and  defence"; 

Ye  cloisters  fxade,  that  length'nin^  to  the  sight, 

To  contemplation,  step  by  step,  mvite; 

Ye  h)gh-arch*d  walks,  where  oft  the  whispers 

clear 
Of  harps  unseen  have  swept  the  poet's  ear; 
.Ye  temples  dim,  where  pious  duty  pays 
Her  hoiy  hymns  of  ever-echoing  praise; 
Lo !  your  lovjd  Isis,  from  tlie  boruring  vale, 
With  all  a  mmuer's  fondness  bids  you  hail ! 

*'  This  ardent  love  of  feudal  aroiii- 
tecture  and  n^anners^  and  which 
never  forsook  him  through  life,  has 
been  ascribed  by  Dr.  Huntingford, 
the  present  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  to 
a  circumstance  which  took  place  in 
his  earliest  years.  "Dr.  Joseph 
"  Warton,"  he  tells  Mr.  Mant, 
*'  was  accustomed  to  relate  a  qir- 
*'  comstaoce,  which  though  in  it- 
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"  self  apparently  unimportant,  yet, 
"  with  respect  to  the  writings  of 
"  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  was  per- 
haps in  its  effects  of  considerable 
conseq'ience.  When  tliey  were 
both  boys,  their  father  took  them 
"to  see  Windsor  Castle.  The  se- 
"  veral  objects  presented  to  their 
"  view  much  engaged  the  attention, 
"  and.  excited  the  admiration,  of 
the  father  and  his  son  Joseph. 
As  they  were  returning,  the  fa- 
*'  ther  with  some  concern  said  to 
'*  Joseph,  *  Thomas  goes  on,  and 
"  takes  no  notice  of  any  thing  he 
"  has  seen.*  This  remark  was  never 
'•'  forgotten  by  his  son,  who  how- 
"  ever,  in  mature  years,  made  this 
"  reflection  :  '  I  believe  my  brother 
"  was  more  struck  with  what  he 
"  saw,  and  took  more  notice  of 
"every  object,  than  either  of  us." 
And  there  is  good  reason  to  think, 
that  the  peculiar  fondness  for  Cus/Ze 
Imagery  which  our  author  on  many 
occasions  strongly  discovers,  may  be 
traced  to  tliis  incident  of  his  early 
days.  That  his  imagination  should 
afterwards  be  turned  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  scenes,  with  which  in  his 
youth  his  fnnc)'  had  been  captivated, 
it  is  very  natural  to  conceive,  if  we 
do  but  recollect  how  often  the  mind 
takes  itsfcoraplexionand  bias  through 
life,  from  a  trivial  circumstance  hap- 
pening before  we  arrive  at  manhood, 
*'  To  the  same  cause,"  adds  his 
Lordship,  "  we  may  perhaps  refer 
"  that  love  of  Spenser  a*  hich  our  aii- 
*'  th or  every  where  professes.  Ideas  of 
'*' Chivalry  are  intimately  connected 


f  Mant*s  Wartgn,  p.  18.  That  Mason  thought  much,  however,  of  the  impression 
which  hi»  poem  had  made  upon  the  members  of  Oxford,  is  very  evident  from  the  an^ 
nexcd  anecdote.  <*  Several  years  after  he  had  written  bis  Elegy,  he  was  coming  into 
**  Oxford  on  horseback  ;  and  as  he  passed  over  Mas^dalen  Bridge,  fit  was  then  evenincj,) 
*'  he  turned  tu  his  friend,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction,  that,  as  it  was  getting  dusk, 
**  they  shoild  enter  the  place  unnoticed.  His  friend  did  not  seem  aware  of  Jhe  advan« 
**  tagc.  'What!'  rejoined  the  poet,  '  do  not  you  remember  my  Js'sf*  Mant's 
Warton,  vol.  J.  p.  ai. 
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*'  with  Castle  Imagery,  and  '  The 
''  Fairy  Queen'  is  a  mine  inex- 
"  h'austible  in  lore  of  that  nature/' 

"  From  this  pcrriod  to  the  year  of 
his  death  Mr.  Warton  continued 
occasionally  to  write  and  publish 
a  variety  of  poetical  pieces.  These 
appeared  either  separately,  or  in 
editions  published  by  himself,  or  in 
collections  by  others ;  thus,  to  '*  The 
Student,"  a  periodical  paj)er  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1750j  to  "The  Union, 
or  select  Scots  and  English  Poems," 
3  7.53;  to  the  Oxford  Collections  of 
1751,  1761,  and  l7Q'li  to  the 
*'  Oxford  Sausage,  or  Select  Poeti- 
•*  cal  Pieces,  written  by  tlie  most 
«'  celebrated  Wits  of  the  University 
"  of  Oxford;'*  12mo,  17645  and  to 
Pearcb's  Collection;  he  contributed 
many  very  valuable  effusions.  Be- 
side his  "Pleasures  of  Melancholy," 
and  his  "  Triumph '  of  1  sis,"  his 
"  Newmarket,  a  Satire,"  and  his 
"  Verses  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
"  Painted  Window  at  New  Col- 
"  lege,"  were  published  separately, 
the  first  of  these  in  \7*^yl,  and  the 
last  in  1782. 

"  It  was  not  until  1777  that  our 
author  printed  a  volume  of  Poems; 
the  size  was  a  thin  octavo,  which 
consisted  principally  of  new  Pieces, 
most  of  those  which  he  had  for- 
merly published  being,  for  reasons 
not  now  known,  omitted.  A  se- 
cond edition  was  calhd  for  soon 
after,  a  third  appeared  in  1779, 
and  a  fpurtb,  much  more  ample 
than  the  former,  came  from  the 
press  in  1789*  The  most  complete 
edition,  however,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  author,  and  which 
was  partly  printed  off  before  his 
deaths  was  given  to  the  world  in 
1791,  The  brief  observations,  how- 
ever, which  we  are  about  to  offer 
on  the  poetry  of  Mr.  VVarton,  wil- 
be  founded  on  the  edition  and  ar- 


rangement of  his  Poetical  "Works 
as  published  by  Mr.  Mam  in  I8O2, 
in  two  vols.  Svo,  necessarily  more 
perfect  than  any  yet  brought  for- 
ward, as  including  not  onlv  all  his 
Carmina,  but  his  Laureate  Odes, 

"  On  (the  genius  of  Wart  on,  as 
a  Poet,  an  adequate  value  has  not 
yet  been  placed ;  for  in  consequence 
of  a  sedulous  imitation  of  the  dic- 
tion of  our  elder  bards,  especially 
of  Spenser  at^d  Milton^  originality 
of  conception  has  been  very  unjustly 
denied  him.  To  his  brother  Joseph, 
with  whom  he  has  been  commonly 
ranked,  he  is  greatly  superior,  both 
in  vigour  and  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion, though,  p3rhaps,  less  sweet 
and  polished  in  his  yersi6catiou. 

''  In  the  rhymed  pentameter, 
indeed,  and  in  blank  verse,  he  k 
inrferior,  in  point  of  versification, 
to  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Milton ;  but 
in  the  eight-syllable  metre,  to  which 
he  was  particularly  partial,  he  ha^i 
exhibited,  almost  uniformly,  great 
harmony  and  sweetness.  The  mix- 
ture of  trochaics  of  seven  syllables, 
and  iambics  of  eight,  which  hzs 
been  objected  to  him  as  a  ^ull,  in 
tbiii  species  of  verse,  1  am  so  far 
from  considering  as' a  defect,  iha', 
as  in  Milton  and  Gray,  I  esteem  It 
,  product  ire  of  much  beauty  and 
much  interesting  variety. 

"  Against  the  antique  ca^t  rf 
expression  which  he  has  so  fre- 
quently adopted  in  his  poems  the 
disciples  of  Dryden  and  Pope  ha\e 
brought  many  complaints.  That 
an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  .our  elder  bards  must  be 
admitted  as  a  blemish  will  not  be 
denied;  but  when,  as  in  Wartoo, 
the  theme  is  drawn  from  tlie  bp> 
som  of  legendary  lore,  and  abound- 
ing ill  pictures  of  Ang^o-Nonnac 
arts  and  manners,  a  judicious  ad« 
mij^ture  of  old  words  throws  a  rich- 
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ne<ts  and  mellowness  over  the  com- 
position that  adtnirably  blends  with 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  which 
no  other  expedient  can  supply. 

"  The  ioiagcry,  indeed,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  poetry 
of  Warton  \%  altogether  antiquated; 
it  is  founded  on  the  co-tume  of  the 
cbivalric  ages,,  and  is  every  where 
thickly  strewn  with  frudal  pictures 
and  embellishments.  The  language 
is  accoidant,  and  has  given  to  these 
glowing  sketches  a  tint  which,  as 
removing  all  rawness  and  glare  of 
colouring,  appears  the  work  of  time. 
In  fact,  more  than  any  other  poet 
since  the  era  of  Spenser,  our  author 
may  be  termed  The  Bard  of  Gothic 
Painiing,  In  lyric  poetry  he  ap- 
proaches nearer  the  genius  of  Col- 
lins than  of  Gray;  for,  like  the 
former,  he  was  strongly  addicted  to 
the  witd^  the  wonderful,  and  the 
romantic.  In  ike^e  departments^ 
aher  enumerating  our  three  great 
poets,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and 
.  Milton,  may  we  not  add,  as  forming 
the  closest  approximation,  the  names 
of  Collins  and  of  Warton?  and,  as, 
in  these  days  of  coarse  and  illiber.d 
criticism,  to  honour  living  merit 
has  become  a  virtue  most  rare,  1  am 
induced  to  finish  the  mofern  tri 
uravirate  with  the  latest  of  our  poets, 
with  the  name  of  Waller  Scott. 

"  We  sh:dl  now,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  last  edition, 
consider  tlie  classes  into  which  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Warion  have  been 
divided.  Of  these  the  first,  cn- 
tituled  "Miscellaneous  Piters," em- 
braces eight  productions,  including 
the  *•  Triumph  of  Isi«,"  and  jhc 
*'  Pleasurts  of  Melancholy.*'  Four 
of  Jthe  number,  I  regret  to  B^y^  are 
political  porms,  written  on  tho  de- 
cease of  Fi^derick  Prince  of  Wales,- 
said  6eor£2:e  the  Second;  'on  the 
marriage  of  George  the  Third  5  and  ^ 
«n  the  biTlb  of  the  Piiuccof  Waka* 


On  such  subjects  it  is  sufficient  en- 
comium to  say,  that  common-place 
eulogy  is  avoided,  and  that  much 
poetical  imagery  is  introduced.  Of 
the  *' Monody,  written  near  Strat- 
ford upon  Avon,'*  the  twelve  con- 
cluding lines  are  peculiarly  fine; 
but  the  poen\  that,  under  this  head> 
now  den}ands  ouf  firAt  attention,  iJ 
addressed  to  "Sir  Joshua  Reynold^ 
"  on  his  Tainted  Window  at  Neu^ 
*'  College,  Oxford,'*  and  is  com'- 
pletely  characteristic  of  the  genius 
and  mind  of  the  Poet:  it  open^ 
with  a  confession  of  his  attachment 
to  Gothic  antiquity,  and  with  aa 
admirable  description  of  a  Gothic 
Cathedral,  which  paint  the  propen- 
sities of  the  author  in  vivid  colours. 

Long  have  I  lov'd  to  catch  the  simple  chime 
Of  minstrel  harps, and  spell  the  fabling  rhixn«i 
To  view  the  festive  rites,  the  knightly  phy,    . 
That  deck'd  heroic  Albion's  elder  day; ' 
To  mark  the  mould'ring  halls  of  barons  bok^ 
And  the  rough  castle  cast  in  giant  mould  ; 
With  Gotliic  manners  Gothic  arts  ftXplpre, 
And  muse  i.n  the  magnificence  of  yore. 

But,  chief,  enraptur'd  have  I  lov  d  to  rOAitty 
A  ling  ring  votary,  the  vaulted  domey 
Wnere  tiie  tail  ishztts,  that  mount  ia^Qiassy 
.     pride, 
Their  mingling  branches  shoot  from  sld«  to 

side; 
Where  elfin ^ulptors,  with  fantastic  dew, 
O'er  the  long  roof  their   wild  embroId'rjT 

drew; 

"N^Ticre  Superstition  with  capricious  hand 
In  many  a  mazetiiev^reatiied  window  planu*d| 
With  hues  romantic  tine'd  the  uiurgeous  paatj 
To  fill  with  holy  light  the  wondrous  fane  j 
To  aid  the  builder's  ro;Kiel,  richly  rud«^ 
By  no  Vitruvian  symmetry  subdueds 
To  suit  thegeni/*  of  the  mystic  pile.: 
Wnilst  as  nround  the  far«retiHng  i.le. 
And  fietted  shrines,    with   hoary  trophjit 

huug. 
Her  datk  illuminatlcn  wide  she  Hung, 
With  new  solemnity  the  nooks  profound. 
The  caves  of  death,  and  the  dim  atchftf. 

frowa'd."  ^ 

This  pocrh,  as  addressed  to  0&9 
of  the  first  anisis  of  his  age,  may 
«eem  to  court  a  comparison  with 
the  Epistle  of  Drvden  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Knfll^r.  nnd  ot'  Pops  to  Jer^'as)  bat 
sm  th(*  Museuf  Waited.  wasphmn« 

4  ^  pJily 
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pally  employed  in  the .  delineation 
of  Gothic  scenery,  or  in  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  chaste  production  of 
Sir  Joshua,  there  are  few  traces  of 
parallelism.  In  point  of  poetical 
merit  it  is  not  inferier  to  the  finished 
pieces  of  his  predecessors. 

*'  Of  the  Inscriptions,  that  written 
**  In  a  Hermitage  at  Ansley  Hall, 
"  in  Warwickshire,"  is  singularly 
pleasing  both  in  its  sentiment  and 
imagery;  the  fourth  stanza,  more 
especially,  closes  with  a  picture  ex- 
quisitely glowing  and  beautiful. 

"  The  Four  Translations  call  not 
for  much  attention;  they  are  ele- 
gant, however,  and  correct ;  the  ver- 
sification of  the  passage  from  Job  is 
spirited  and  harmonious;  the  para- 
phrase of  the  twentieth  Idyllium  of 
Theocritus  is  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
style  and  stanza  of  the  fir?t  two 
mopths  of  Spenser's  Calendar,  and 
the  blank  odes  from  Horace  haye 
as  much  melody  as  can  usually  be 
exhibited  in  this  department  inde- 
pendent of  rhyme. 

*'  It  is  to  the  Lyric  Poetry  of 
our  author,  however,  that  we  arc 
to  torn  for  a  full  view  of  his  talents 
and  genius.  He  has"  left  us  three 
and  twenty  odes,  sixteen  of  which 
are  entitled  to  high  praise.  These 
I  would  separate  into  six  classes; 
the  Picturesque^  the  Historic,  the 
Gothic,  ChivaJric,  Pathetic,  and 
Sublime, 

"  Under  the  title  of  Picturesque 
I  would  arrange  Ode  2,  The  Ham- 
let; Ode  7,  sent  to  a  Friend,  on  his 
leaving  a  favourite  Village  in  Hamp- 
shire; Ode  10,  The  First  of  April; 
Ode  11,  On  the  Approach  of  Sum- 
mer; and  Ode  23,  Descriptive  of 
the  Mineral  Springs  of  England. 
'  *'  I  consider  the  descriptive  poetry 
of  Warton,  as  it  appears  in  these 
five  ode»,  to  be  of  the  vciy  first 


order,  and  so  far  original,  as  it  pre- 
sents us  with  new  pictures,  and  new 
combinations  of  ideas.  The  Ian-* 
guage,  it  is  true,  is  modelled  opon 
that  ^of  Milton,  especially  in  bis 
Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Summer^ 
but  the  imagery  is  his  own,  and 
frequently  of  a  kipd  'very  distinct 
from  that  which  characterizes  the 
minor  poetry  of  our  great  £pic 
Bard.  The  mind  of  Warton  vas, 
indeed,  peculiarly  alive  to  the  mi- 
nutiae of  rural  scenery,  and  he  has 
sketched  his  objects  with  such  fide- 
lity to  nature,  that  they  frequently 
might,  with  all  their  circumstances, 
be  transferred  with  full  effect  to  the 
canvas.  Neither  Gray  nor  Colluis 
can  vie  with  him  in  this  respect; 
and,  as  Mr.  Mant  has  justly  ob- 
served^ **  neither  Claude  nor  Rnys- 
'*  dale  ever  painted  a  more  glowing 
''  or  a  more  distinct  picture,  than 
''are  many  of  the  descriptions  of 
"  Warton."  • 

"  It  has  been  mentioned,  how- 
ever, by  this  ingenious  biographer^ 
as  a  defect  in  the  descriptive  poetry 
of  Warton,  that  it  is  so  little  mingled 
with  manners,  passions,  or  moral 
reflection.  Yet,  of  the  five  odes 
that  we  have  just  alluded  to»  only 
two,  the  2d  and  the  23d,  are  purely 
descriptive.  The //am^/ is  through- 
out moral,  both  in  design  and  exe- 
cution ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  most  fasci* 
nating  display  of  the  pltrasures  to 
be  enjoyed  from  innocence  and  in- 
dustry in  rural  privacy,  contrasted 
with  the  illusive  gratifications  of 
splendour,  wealth,  and  revelry.  The 
Ode  sent  to  a  Friend  has  a  pathetic 
c«:arm  which  will  endear  it  to  every 
reader,  when  he  shall  recollect  that 
it  mourns  the  departure  of  a  beloved 
brother,  who  was  then  leaving  bis 
favourite  residence  at  Wynsladefbr 
the  continent ;  and  if  we  appeal  to 
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the  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Summer, 
'it  will  be  found  interspersed  with  an 
occasional  vein  of  the  most  pleasing 
pathos  and  morality :  what,  for  m- 
stance,  can'better  prove  this  than  the 
insertion  of  the  following  lines  ? 

—When  life's  busier  scene  is  o'er^ 

And  age  shall  give  the  tresses  boar» 

Td  ty  soft  luxury's  marble  dome, 

And  make  an  humble  thatch  my  home, 

Which  sloping  hills  around  inclose. 

Where  many  a  beech  and  brown  oak  grows; 

Beneath  whose  dark  and  branching  bowVs 

Its  tides  a  far-fam'd  river  pours: 

By  Nature's  beauties  taugnt  to  please, 

Sweet  Tusculane  of  rural  ea&e ! 

.Still  grot  of  Peace!  in  lowly  shed    . 

Who  loves  to  rest  her  gentle  head. 

For  net  the  scene*  of  Attic  art 

Cam  cw{fwt  care,  or  sootb  the  heart : 

Nor  burnittg  cheeky  nor  'waieful  ryr, 

Forsro/J  an  J  Tyrian  purple  aye. 

Thither,  kind  Heaven,  in  pity  Unt^ 
Send  me  a  little,  and  content ; 
The  faithful  friend,  and  cheerful  nighty 
The  social  scene  of  dear  deiighf: 
The  conscience  pure--^ 
O  ever  to  sweet  Poesy 
luct  me  live  true  votary  !— 
She,  from  my  tender  youthful  cheeif 
Can  tvipe,  tvitb  lenient  finger  meek. 
The  secret  and unpitiedtear, 
IVhich  still  I  drop  in  darkness  drear, 

"  The  23d  Ode,  composed  for  his 
Majesty's  Birth-Day,  June  4,  1790, 
which  contains  an  eulogy  on  the 
chief  mineral  springs  of  this  coun- 
try, was  the  last  which  our  Laureate 
wrote,  and  is,  perhaps^  in  point  of 
language  and  description,  fully  equal;  . 
if  not  superior,  to  any  of  his  former 
productions.  The  scenery  of  Mat- 
lock, Bristol,  Bath,  Malvern,  and 
Buxton,  is  depicted  in  colours  alike 
rich,  dear,  and  appropriate. 

"  In  the  class  which  J  have  termed 
'Historic  may  be  placed  three  Odes, 
the  seventeenth,  the  nineteenth,  and 
the  twenty-first.  Of  these  the  first, 
written  for  his  Majesty's  Birth-Day, 
1766,  commemorates  the  bards  of 
Greece,  who  paid  their  hoqfiage  ^'  to 
the  throne  of  virtuous  kings,**  AJcae- 
us^  Pindar,  $iDd  Theocritus;  while* 


the  second,  for  the  same  occasion, 
]  78?,  chaunts  the  praises  of  tlie  great 
Laureate  Poets  of  England,  Chau- 
cer, Spenser,  and  Dryden.  The  idea 
is  a  happy  one,  and  it  is  brgught  for- 
ward and  embodied  with  the  noblest 
imagery,  and  with  the  choicest  lyric 
expression.  The  characters  of  our 
author's  favourites,  Theocritus  and 
Spcnset",  are  highly  wrought.  The 
third  and  last  of  these  pieces  is  a  spi- 
rited eulogium  on  Liberty,  and  an 
admirable  poetic  record  of  the  ef- 
fects of  thr>  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish, 
and  Norman  invasions. 

*'  Proceeding  to  the  nejst  depart- 
ment, the  Gothic,  "we  shall  discover 
three  odes,  two  of  which  possess 
yery  great  merit.  The  first,  IVrit- 
ten  at  Vale  Royal  /il Ley  inCheshire, 
is  rendered  rather  heavy  and  mono- 
tonous by  an  injudicious  choice  of 
the  elegiac  metre:  it  contains,  how- 
ever, some  striking  gothic  imagery, 
and,  particularly,  some  yery  fine 
lines  on  the  utility  of  monastic  pro- 
tection to  literature  and  the  arts. 
The  second.  Ode  the  18th  for  the 
New  Year,  J  787,  and  the  thifd. 
Ode  the  20th,  for  the  New  Year, 
17S8,  abound  in  the  richest  and 
roost  characteristic  Gothic  Paint- 
ings, "  which  give,**,  remarks  the 
Monthly  Reviewer  of  the  edition  of 
1791,  "  that  kind  of  mellowness-to 
*'  these  poems,  that  time  confers  on 
*'  medals  'pnd  productions  of  the 
"  pencil.*'  *  The  first  and  second 
stanza  of  the  Ode  for  J  788  present 
us  with  a  finished  picture  of  the  ex- 
terior of  a  Norman  castle. 

Rude  was  the  pilft,  and  ma«sy  proof, 
That  first  uprear'd  its  haughty  roof 

On  Windsor's  brow  stiblime,  in  warlike  state t 
The  Norman  tyrant's  jealous  hand 
The  giant  fabric  prou^y  pbnn'd:—. 
Unchanged,  through  many  a  hardy  race 
Stood  t*he  rough  dome,  in  sullen  grace } 

Still  on  its  angry  front  defiance  ^owu'd: 
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Thoagh  Monarchs  kept  their  srate  wlthio, ' 
Still  murniur'd  with  the  martial  din    . 
The  gloomy  gateway's  arch  profound i 
And  aimed  forms,  in  airy  rows, 
Bent  o'er  the  battlements  their  bows. 
And  blood«stain*d  banners  crownM  its  hostile 
head, 
And  oft  its  hoary  ramparts  wore 
The  fugged  scars  of  conflict  sore. 

"  To  the  kindred  title  of  ChivaU 
tie  wc  refer  the  Odes  termed  '^  The 
Crosade,*'  and  "  The  Grave  of  Kipg 
Arthur,**  which,  <Ming  to  their  dra- 
matic form,  possess  an  interest  and 
animation  exclusively  their  own. 
They  have  also,  if  wc  advert  to  the 
invention  discoverable  in  their  struc- 
ture, a  claim  to  a  higher  poetical  as- 
signment than  any  other  of  our  au- 
thors productions.  The  manners 
and  co$i!ume  of  chivalry  are  likewise 
accurately  preserved ;  and  the  ima- 
gery, especiallv  in  the  Crusade,  is  of 
a  cast  unusually  bold  and  impres- 
sive. 

*'  To  the  quotation  which  we 
have  just  given,  descriptive  of  the 
exterior  of  a  Norman  castle,  it  will 
not,  probably,  be  irrelevant  to  add 
a  picture  equally  faithful  of  the  in- 
terior, from  the  pencil  of  the  same 
master,  and  which  forms  the  open- 
ing of  the  Grave  of  Arthur. 

Stately  the  feast,  and  high  the  cheer: 
Girt  with  many  an  armed  peer. 
And  canopied  with  golden  pall. 
Amid  CiLGARiiAM*s  cflst  e  hali. 
Sublime  iii  formidable  state. 
And  warlike  splendour.  Henry  sate ; 
Prepar'd  to  stain  the  briny  flood 
Of  Shannon's  lakes  with  rebel  blood. 

lUumming  the  vnulted  roof, 
A  thousand  torches  flam'd  aloof: 
From  massy  cups,  nirh  golien  gleam 
Sparkl'd  th^  red  methe^lm*s  stream : 
To  grace  the  gorgeous  festival,    . 
Along  tbe  lofty-window'd  hall, 
1*hc  storied  ta^-estry  was  hung : 
With  minstrelsy  the  raliers  rung 
Of  harps,  ibar  with  reflected  iiglu 
From  t.»;e  proud  fallcry  glitter  d  bright : 
While  gitted  bards,  a  rival  throuKl, 
(From  distant  Mom,  nurse  of  song, 
FromTeivi,  fring'd  with  umbrage  brown. 
From  E.vcr's  Vale,  and  Cadcr's  crown, 
From  many  i  shaftiry  precipice 
I'hat  sh^cs  Ierat;*:»  hoarse  abvss, 


And  many  a  sunless  colTttide 
Of  Radnor's  inmost  mountains  rude) 
To  croun  the  bonquet*s  solemn  close. 
Themes  of  British  glory  chose. 
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A  single,  but  a  most  exquisitely 
moral  and  tender  ode,  may  be  de- 
servedly characterised  among  tbe 
lyrics  of  Warton,  by  the  appellation 
of  Pathetic,  it  is  cntitutitrd,  "The 
Suicide^'*  and  is  calculated,  from  its 
noble  sentiments  and  rcHgious  ten- 
dency, to  impart  as  much  comfort 
to  thf>  wretched  and  careworn,  as 
its  melody  and  imagery  can  aftbrd 
delight  to  the  lovtrrs  of  poetic  fancy. 
The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  stanzas,  make  the  most 
touching  appeal  to  the  hrart;  and 
the  close^  while  it  suggests  tbe  most 
important  trnths^  is  at  once  awful 
and  majestic. 

*^  The  odes  to  which  we  have  ap- 
plied the  epithet  Sublime,  are  the 
l6th  and  22d  of  Mr.  Manfs  edition; 
the  first  written  for  the  New  Year, 
1786,  and  the  second  for  the  Birth- 
Diiy,  l/Sp.  The  opening  of  the 
Ode  for  1  /S6  is  built  upon  a  passage 
in  the  fourth  Odyssey  of  Homrr,  and 
on  another  in  the  second  Olympic 
Ode  of  Pindar  J  and  their  :i»>propria- 
tion  to  Great  Britain  is  one  of  tbe 
happiest  eff^>rts  in  l)Tic  poetry.  Tbe 
first  and  secop.d  stanza  of  this  mag- 
nificent ode  truly  merit  the  appella- 
tion which  designates  the  class;  nor 
will  the  commencement  of  the  birth- 
day ode  for  176:>.  which  commemo- 
rates the  recovery  of  our  beloved 
Monarch,  picfer  a  less  powerful 
claim  to  similar  eulogium.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  most  striking  pT<^»of  of  tbe 
genius  cf  Warton,  that,  with  all  the 
formidable  obstacles  to  excellence 
which  must  ever  astend  a  perpctiwlly 
recurring  subject,  he  sliould  so  com- 
pletely have  surmounted  every  dif- 
ficulty, OS  to  render  his  laureate 
odes,  with  one  jcxceptfon,  some  or 
the  most  beautifulVpecimcns  of  lyric 
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poetry  which  our  language  can  ex- 
•Libit. 

"  Having  occupied  so  much  space, 
considt?riiig  our  limits,  oil  this  branch 
of  our  author's  effusions,  it  will  be 
necysssary  to  notice  ihe  residue  of  his 
poems  wiih  somewhat  more  than 
common  brevity. 

"  The  Sonnets,  which  are  written 
on  the  legitimate  Italian  model,  are 
fich  in  imagery,  but  fhc  versifica- 
tion is  rather  harsh  and  heavy.  The 
last,  addressed  to  the  River  Lodon, 
is  the  best,  and  is  rendered  pecu- 
liarly pleasing  from  tlie  pensive  tone 
which  pervades  it. 

*'  To  the  Humourous  Pieces  we 
are  inclined  to  attribute  no  small 
share  of  merit.  **  Newmarket,  a 
srjtirc,"  would  do  honour  to  Pope; 
the  *'  Pros:ress  of  Discontent"  is  in 
the  best  manner  of  Swift,  and  the 
*'  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale,'*  though 
an  imitation  of  Philips's  "  Splendid 
ShilJing,"  is  more  interesting  than 
its  prototype,  and,  being  written  on 
a  favourite  subject,  is  executed  con 
amore.  Ale  and  tobacco  were  the 
luxuries  oi  War  ton  ; 

* 

A1V  sober  evenings  let  the  tsmkard  bless, 
With  toast  cmbrown'd,  and  tragraut  nutmeg 

fraught. 
While  tlie  rich  draughts-  with  oft  repeated 

whiffs 
Tobacco  mild  improves !  Divine  Repast ! 

and,  social  and  goodhumoured  as  he 
generally  was,  to  have  partaken  of 
bis  heart-rejoicing  ale,  and  to  have 
listened  to  his  varied  eruditiou  and 
rich  vein  of  hilarity,  as 

ID  capacious  chair 

Of  monumental  oak  and  antique  mouki 
He  plac'd  his  gladsome  limbs— while  round 
Rerum'd  replenish *d  the  successive  cup; 
And  tlie  brisk  fire  conspir'd  to  genial  joy. 

must  have  been  a  treat  of  no  vulgar 
kind. 

"  The  classical  t^ste  and  Require- 
nients  of  our  amiable  bard  arc  shewn 
to  great  advantage  in  his  Foema^ 


/a,  which  have  been  divided  into 
"  Hexametra/*  '*  Epigrammata," 
and  *'  Graeca  atque  Anglica  quaedam 
Latine  reddita."  To  these  is  added, 
"  Jnscripiionum  Romanarum  Me* 
tricarum  Delectus,**  in  which  are  in- 
troduced five  inscriptions  of  his  own 
compo.^iiion. 

"  The  Hexameters  include  three 
poems  J  "  Mons  Catharinaej"  "  On 
the  Rebuilding  of  Trinity  College 
Chapel,"  and  '*  On  the  Death  of 
Frederic  Prince  or  VVales^"  in  1751. 
Th**  firnt  is  the  mo^t  generally  inte- 
resting'; but  they  all  display  an  in- 
timate and  very  correct  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  in  which 
liiey  are  written. 

*'  To  the  Epigrams  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given ;  they  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  simplicity  and  ten- 
derness, and  their  style  is  such  as 
would  reflet  t  honour  on  the  pages 
of  Catullus  and  his  disciple  Flami- 
nius.  Than  the  Epitaph  on  Mrs. 
Serle,  nothing  can  be  more  deli- 
cately and  pathetically  elegant, 

"  TheTranslations  from  the  Greek 
and  Engiish  into  Latin  are  executed, 
both  as  to  diction  and  versification, 
with  great* classical  purity;  and  the 
hendecasyllables  in  the  Inscriptio- 
num  Delectus,  beginning 

O  Dulcis  puer,  O  venuste  NIarce, 

are,  as  Dr.  Warton  hns  observed, 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Melf-ager. 

"  Reverting  to  the  chronological 
order  of  events  in  our  biography,  we 
have  to  record,  that  on  the  first  of 
December,  17-'50,  Mr.  Warton  took 
his  degree  of  Mdsler  of  Arts  j  that 
in  1/51  he  succeeded  to  a  fellowship, 
and  in  1/54  published  his  "  Ob^.c^- 
vations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of 
Spenser,"  in  one  volume  octavo. 
I'his  took  led  the  way  to  that  spe- 
cies of  cori\mentary  which  attempts 
the  illustration  of  our  elder  bards  by 
the  perusal  and  quotation  of  their 

contemporaiy 
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contemporary  writers.  Tp  this  plan 
of  elucidation  Warton  was  very  early 
addicted  j  for  there  is  extant  a  copy 
of  Fen  ton's  edition  of  Milton's  small- 
.  er  Poems,  which  belonged  to  him  in 
bis  seventeenth  year,  and  which  i^ 
iiUed  with  MS.  notes  of  this  kind. 
The  "  Observations  on  the  Faerie 
Queene  of  Spenser/'  b  great  portion 
of  which  has  been  since  incofpo-r 
rated  in  Mr.  Todd's  edition,  throw 
much  light  on  the  obscure  and  le- 
gendary resources  of  that  romantic 
poet^  and  on  bis  allegory,  versifica* 
lion,  and  ifnagery;  the  incidental 
disquisitions,  also,  on  Chaucer,  Ari- 
osto,  &c.  are  rich  in  sound  and  dis- 
crimiiiative  criticism.  In  th<3  second 
edition  of  these  Observations,  which 
our  author  republished  in  17^2,  cor- 
rected, enlarged,  and  extended  to 
two  volumes,  he  introduced  a  long 
and  valuable  note  on  a  subjept  that 
was  particularly  endeared  to  him, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
England]  a  note  the  more  remark- 
able, as  it  gave  birth  to  that  spirit 
of  enquiry  into  our  Gothic  Remains, 
which  has  since  been  so  widely  dif- 
fused. In  his  attempt,  however,  to 
ascertain  the  origin  of  the  pointed 
arch,  he  appears  to  have  failed,  from 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  who  attributed  it  to 
the  Saracens.  It  has  lately  been  the 
object  of  some  antiquaries  to  prove 
that  the  Pointed  Order  of  Architec- 
ture is  exclusively  English,  a  posi- 
tion equally  baseless;  for  that  the 
Pointed  style  existed  upon  the  con- 
tinent long  anterior  to  the  Norman 
invasion,"*  or  to  any  specimens  of 
such  an  order  now  left  in  this  coun- 
try, is  demonstrative  from  impartial 
rcfscarch.  "  The  earliest  and  most 
"  authentic  model,"  says  Dr.  Sayers, 
'*  of  a  Gothic  building,  with  which 
'f  we  are  yet  acquainted^    is  that 
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which  is  represented  on  a  coin  of 

Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrot 
^f  goths>  who  made  himself  master 
"  ef  a  considerable  portion  of  Italy 
*'  in  the  year  49O.  It  has  been 
"  hence  inferred  (and  by  no  means 
**  unreasonably),  that  the  palace  of 
"  that  prince  was  constructed  in  the 
f*  pointed  style."*  It  appears  also, 
from  the  enquiries  oF  this  gentle- 
man, that  the  Church  of  St.  So(^ia 
at  Constantinople,  the  Church  of  St. 
Germain  TAuxerrois,  the  Cathedral 
of  Monte  Real,  near  Palermo,  and 
the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  erected  in 
the  sixth;;  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
centuries,  are  all  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  possess  numerous  specimens  of 
the  pointed  arch. 

*f  Even  the j2ork/ Gothic,  which 
w^s  not  visible  in  this  kingdom  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  century,  evidently 
existed  upon  the  continent  so  early 
as  the  thirteenth,  twelfth,  and  even 
the  eleventh  centuries.  **  The  grand 
entrance,"' observes  Dn  Sayers,  **  to 
*'  theCathedral  of  Strasburghi  found* 
"  ed  in  1027,  is  formed  by  some 
'*  magnificent  pointed  arches^  its 
"  tap  and  sides  are  also  decorated 
''  by  a  number  of  pointed  niches  and 
''  pinnacles  mo^t  richly  ornamented. 
**  Statues  are  placed  upon  it  in  great 
*'  profusion  ."t 

"  Nothing  would  better  contri- 
bute toward  CAtablishing  the  origin 
and  age  of  the  different  styles  of  mi- 
litary, civil,  and  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in  England,  than  a  compa- 
rative view  of  the  state  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Normandy  apd  this 
iijlaud,  before,  at^  and  after  the  con-r 
quest.  To  form  criieria,  indeed,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  dates  of 
Saxon,  of  Norman,  and  Anglo-Nor- 
man buildings,  bad  occupied  much 
of  the  attention  of  Mason,  and  Gray; 
and  they  plano'ed,  but  never  exe- 
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irated,  a  series  of  drawings^  which 
should  ascertain  with  facility  and 
accuracy  the  era  of  the  erection  of 
the  whole^  or  parts,  of  every  gothic 
structure.  It  was,  likewise,  the  full 
intention  of  Warton  to  publish  a 
History  of  Gothic  Architeclure  in 
England,  for  which  purpose  he  made 
several  summer  tours  through  vari- 
ous districts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in 
the  second  Dissertation  prefixed  to 
his  "  History  of  English  Poetry," 
after  remarking  in  the  text,  that  the 
Normans  had  brought  with  them 
the  arts,  and  had  built  castles  and 
churches  on  a  mbre  extensive  and 
stately  plan,  he  informs  us,  in  a  note, 
that  **  this  point  will  be  further  illus- 
"  trated  in  a  work  now  preparing 
•*  for  the  press,  entitled,  Observa- 
**  tions  Critical  and  Historical,  on 
**  Castles,  •  Churches,  Monasteries, 
"  and  other  Monuments  of  Anti- 
quity in  various  Parts  of  Engldfid, 
To  which  will  be  prefixed,  the 
History  of  Architecture  in  Eng- 
**  landy  How  much  is  it  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  production,  which, 
Mr.  Price  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
says,  was  written  out  fairly  for  the 
press,  and  with*  directions  to  the 
printer,  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
and  that  on\y.X}M  prima  stamina  o{ 
the  work,  in  a  crude  state,  were 
found  among  his  papers  I 

Son?e  considerable  progress,  how- 
ever, toward  establishing  \h^  criteria 
we  have  alluded  to,  has  been  lately 
made  in  a  yery  learned  and  inge- 
nious paper  by  Dr.  Sayers,  entitled 
HiJits  on  English  Architecture-,  in 
which  the  author  says,  *'  I  have  en- 
*'  deavoured  to  sketch  out  from  the 
*'  writings  of  others,  and  from  the 
**  observations  which  I  have  been 
**  able  to  make,  myself,  a  general 
''  view  of  those  classes  into  whidh 
**  the  structures,  or  remains  of  struc- 
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tares,  in  this  island^  may  be  am* 
veniently  distributed  \  and  undev 
'*  each  of  these  divisions  I  have  no* 
^'  ticed,  where  necessary,  the  kinds 
of  buildings,  &c.  which  may  bo 
properly  included  in  it,  and  som^ 
*'  of  the  more  remarkable  peculi- 
**  arities  by  which  the  structures  of 
'*  that  class,  or  age,  are  commonly 
*'  distinguished/'*^  This  Ijssay,  and 
the  series  of  Engravings  by  Mr.  Brit- 
ton,  will  be  indispensable  to  the  stu* 
dent  of  our  architectural  antiqui- 
ties. 

"  To  the  occupation  of  his  time, 
by  taking  pupils  in  College,  we  aro 
to  attribute,  about  this  period,  >  ths 
loss  of  two  works  by  oiir  critic,  of^ 
considerable  importance;  namely^ 
an  additional  volume  of  Observa- 
tions on  the  best  of  Spenser's  works^ 
and  a  translation  of  ApoUonious  Rho- 
dius ;  of  which,  the  former  was  ac- 
tually commenced.  He  was  like- 
wise solicited,  at  the  beginning  of 
]  754,  by  Colman  and  Thornton,  to 
assist  them  in  the  composition  of  the 
Connoisseur.  **  He  declined,"  says 
Dr.  Huntingford,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  Mr.  Mant, ' "  being  a  princi- 
''  pal  conductor;  but  he  occasionally 
*'  favoured  their  work,  as  he  did  the 
*' Adventurer  and  the  World,  with 
^'  gratuitous  assistance.''^  The  pa- 
pers, however,  which  he  contributed 
to  these  works,  if  there  be  no  mis* 
take  in  the  supposition  of  his  having 
afforded  any  assistance,  are  wholly 
unknown. 

"  Jt  was  at  this  era  of  his  life  also 
that  he  printed,  though  anonymously 
and  without  any  date,  two  small  duo- 
decimos, which  evince  his  taste,  both 
for  antiquarian  lore  and  genuine  hu- 
mour, a  combination  not  frequently 
to  be  detected.  The  first  is  entitled 
'*  A  Description  of  the  City,  Col- 
lege>  and  Cathedral  of  Wincliester," 
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Xec.  and  the  second*  "  A  Companion  "  As  a  kind  of  companion  to  bU 

to  the  Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  the  Inflcripiionum  Romanoram   Mctri- 

Companion  $  being  a  complete  sup-  carum  Delectus,    be  publi&bed  ia 

plement  to  all  the  accoonts  of  Ox->  1^66  an  edition  of  Ccphalas*s  An- 

lord  hitherto  published;'*  AJeu  d^e"  tbology,  with  an  elegant  Latin  Pre- 

tfrii  in  which  the  burlesque  is  ad-  face ;    towards    the    conclusion   of 

mirably  supported,  and  the  satire  of  which  he  mentions  his  being  ar- 

the  most  playtttl  and  good-humoured  dently  employed  on  his    intended 

kind.  edition  of  Theocritus;  proxime  se- 

**  In  the  year  ]  7^7*  ^r*  Warton  qtutur,   cui  nunc  pwms  operas   e£ 

waa  el«*cted  Professor  of  Poetry  in  vires  intendo,  Theocritus, 

the  University  of  Oxford^  for  the  **  On  the  seventh  of  December 

Cttstonoary  term  often  years;  an  of-  17^7 1  he  took  hi;:  degree  of  fi.  D. 

£ce,  the  duties  of  which  be  discharg-  and  in  17/0  appeared  in  two  splen- 

ed  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  did  volumes^  ^to,  bis  long-piomi^ed 

4|reat  utility  to  his  pupils.   The  lee-  edition  of  Theocritus.    To  this  un- 

tores  which  he  delivered  from  the  rivalled  pastoral  poet  Mr.  Wartou 

chair,  if  we  may  judge  of  them  from  Was  peculiarly  attached;  and,  as  it 

theonlyonethathas  been  published,  ^as  his  wish,  on  accepting  the  of- 

and  which  is  prefixed  to  bis  edition  (ice  of  Poetry  Professor,  to  prcsrut 

0f  Theocritus,  under  the  title  "  De  the  University  with  an  edition  of  a 

Foeai  Bocolica  Graecorum  Disserta-  Greek  classic,  be  naturally  fixed  up- 

tio,*'  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  on  bis  favourite;  a  choice  to  which 

the  public*      He  contributed   this  he  was  still  further  stimulated   bj 

ftsiT  some  notes  to  his  firiend  John-  the  bequest  to  the  Bodleian  Library, 

win*!  edition  of  Shakspeare;  and  in  at  that  time,  of  many  valuable  ma- 

1758  and  1759  three  essays  to  the  nuscripts  relative  to  his  author.  This 

Idler..   In  1758  also  he  printed,  hot  .edition,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 

without  his  name,,  his  Latin  *'  De-  several  of  his  learned  coutempora- 

iectns,**  and  began  his  edition  of  ries,  has  been,  in  general^  highly  es- 

Theocritus.  timated.             -  ♦ 

'*  He  appeared  before  the  world  "  In  1771  ear  author  was  elected 

•s  a  biographer  in  the  year  1 7^».  hy  a  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society ; 

the  contribution  of  the  Life  of  Sir  and  in  the  October  of  the  same  year 

Thomas  Pope  to  the  Biograpbia  Bri-  he  was  presented  by  George  Henry 

tannica;  an  attempt  which  was  fol-  £arl  of  Litchfield  to  the  living  of 

lowed  in  1761  by  the  life  and  lite-  Kiddingtoii,    in  Oxfordshire.      He 

rary  remains  of  Dr.  Bathurst.    To  had  now  commenced  his  great  work 

these  efforts  he  was  induced  by  the  lipon  English  Poetry ;    and  in   the 

love  which  he  bore  his  college;  the  year  J  7/4  appeared  the  first  •volume , 

former  of  these  personages  being  its  in  quarto,  under  the  follow  irg  title : 

founder,  and  the  latter  its  principal  **  The  History  of  English  Poetry, 

beueGictor.    It  was  impossible,  per-  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  to  the 

haps,  to  throw  much  interest  round  commencement  of  the   eighteenih 

the    biography    of   characters    not  century;  to  which  are  prefixed  two 

much  celebrated  either  for  active  or  Dissertations:  1.  On  the  Origin  of 

literary  exertion;  but  what  was  to  Romantic  P'iction  in  Europe;  2.  On 

be  effected,   be  has  obtained;  by  the  lYitroduction  of  Learning  into 

amusing  anecdote  and  collateral  dis-  England."     Tliis  laborious  uodrr- 

quisitioD.  taking  he  contioued  by  the  publi- 

catioo 


life  rf  the  Rev.  Thomas  ffinim.  ^5} 

cation  of  a  second  Tolnme  in  1 77^*  share  ci  similar  fancy,  taste,  and 

and  bj  a  third  in  178I  ?  to  wbtch  elegance. 

last  he  prefixed  a  "  Dissertation  on         "  It  appears,   indeed,  that  thft 

''  the  Gesta  Romanorum."  fourth  volame  had  been  begun,  and 

''  It  had  been  the  intention  of  ^that  eleven  sheets  of  it  had  been 

the  Historian  to  have  completed  his  actually  printed ;  but  of  tbetnantt* 

plan  in   the  compass  of  three  vo-  script  part,  which  report  liad  af- 

Inmes,  4to$  but  his  material  Is  grow-  tirmed  to  have  been  conmderable^ 

ing  upon  him  as  he  proceeded,  the  .  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  either 

close  0/  the  third  volume  brought  the  non-existence  or  the  entire  lost, 

the  reader  no  farther  than  to  the  The  printed  portion,  which,  most 

commencement  of   the    Reign    of  probably,  will  be  adopted,  as  far  at 

Elizabeth,  and  is  employed  in  sketch-  it  goes,  by  some  fiiture  continua* 

ing  a  general  view  and  character  of  tor,^  is  occupied  by  the  considera* 

the  poetry  of  her  age.     f  n  1785,  tion  of  the  satirical   poets  €>£  the 

however,    the   literary  world    wns  Elizabethan  era;  and  from  the  opeo- 

high  in  hope  that  the  author  woald  ing  of  the  fragment,  which  is  givea 

soon  put  a  finishing  hand  to  his  in-  by  Mr,  Mant  in  his  Memoirs,  we 

teresting  labours ;  for  in  the  edition  find  it  to  have  been  the  design  of 

of  Milton's  Juvenilia  which  he  that  the  author   to  have  arranged  the 

year  presented   to  the  public,  he  poetry  of  this  period  under    five 

issued  the  welcome  intelligence  that  classes,    Satire,    Sonnet,    Pastoral^ 

''  speedily  will  be    published   the  and  Miscellaneous ;  Spenser  stand* 

*'  fourth  »nd  last  volume  of  the  His-  ing  alone,  without  a  class  and  with^^ 

"  tory  of  English   Poetry."      Five  out  a  rival. 

years,    however,    elapsed    between         "  Tlic  idea  of  writing  a  Hitftory 

this  period  and  his  death,  and  yet  of  English  Poetry  seems  to  have  ori- 

the  public  expectation  remained  un-  ginated   with  Pope,  who,  attached 

fulfilled.     Perhripd  no  defalcation  in  tu  painting,  and  accustomed  to  the 

literary  promise  has  ever  been  more  classification  of  its  professors  under 

regretted  than  tMs  failure  of  War-  their  respective  schools,  endeavonred 

ton.     At  least  to  the  lovers  of  Eng-  to  introduce  into  Poetry  4  similar 

lish  poetry  it  was  an  almost  irrepa-  arrangement.     The  following  table 

rable   lossj    for  where  could   they  presents,  if  we  may  depend  upon 

hope  again  to  find  such  indefatigable  the    authority    of    Ilutihead,    the 

research,  accompanied  with  an  equal  scheme  which  be  had  drawn  out* 

MJ\\  1. 

llymer,  2d  part,  page  6^,  66,  67,  77, 
Petrarch  78.  Catal.  of  Provencal.  (l*oetR.) 
1  (  Chaucer's  ViMons,  Romaunt  of  the  Ro>e, 

School  of  Provence.    <  Pierce  Plowman,  Tales  from  Boccace^ 

(  Gower. 
o  ( Lydgale, 

"^  J  T  Occleve 

School  of  Chaucer,     j  ^^alt'de  Mapes. 

t  Shelton. 

•  I  am  happy  to  learn,  from  the  literary  intelligence  of  flie  day,  that  Mr.  Park 
is  en^ac:cd  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  between  the  dose  of  Warton's  third  volume  Had  the 
era  of  ?op^:,    Much  may  be  expected  from  such  a  choice !  ' 

3  School 
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life  of  th$  Xev.  Thomas  Wartwi, 


School  of  Petrarch 


School  of  Daole, 


^cUool  of  Spenser 
and 


Wyat, 

Sydney, 

Translator  of  ArioBto*8  Coni. 

rMirror  ai  Magistrates, 

J  Lord  Buckburst's  Induction,  Gorboduc, 

J  Original  of  good  Tragedy, 

^Seneca  (his  naodel.) 

iERA.  2. 

Spenser,  Col.  Clout,  from  the  School  of  Ariosto 

and  Petrarch,  translate<j  from  Tasso. 

"W   Browne's  Pastorals, 

Phineas  Fletcher  s  Purple  Island,  Alabaster, 

J  Piscatory  Ec. 

j  S.  Daniel, 

^  ^  T*«r«    c       ^A         Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

from  Italian  Sonnets,    [^j,^^^.^  Sxxyf^m\\a,  Sleath  Habintop. 

CGolding, 
Translators  from  Ita.  <  £dm.  Fairfax, 

(  Harrington. 
"Cowley,  Davenaot, 

Michael  Drayton, 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 

Randolph, 

Sir  John  Davis, 

Sir  John  Beaupiont, 

Cartwright, 

Cleveland, 

Crashaw, 

Bishop  Corbet, 
.Lord  Falkland.  ♦ 

(?crrV,  }  in  matter         ")     j^^^ 

<  G.Sandys,  in  his  ^  >         to 

J     Par.  of  Job,     >  in  versicatlon    i    Waller. 
V.  pairfax, 


School  of  Donne. 


his  ^ 
),     >ii 


{  TLmas^Yj^^aK*'    }  ^^^"^  ^^  Hudibras. 


^  .With  this  scheme  Gray  was  so 
much  pleased,  that,  under  the  pror 
mise  of  assistance  from  his  frieud 
Mason,  he  began  seriously  to  medi- 
tate a  History  of  English  Poetry; 
and  so  far  advanced,  indeed,  as  to 
have  made  many  elaborate  disquisi- 
tions for  the  purpose,  into  the  origin 
of  rhyme  and  metre,  and  to  have 
executed  also,  for  the  same  end,  his 
admirable  imitations  of  Norse  and 
Welch  poetry.  Deterred,  however, 
from  the  prosecution  of  the  design. 


by  the  labour  and  research  attend* 
ing  it, 'and  learning,  likewise,  ttmt 
Mr.  Warton  had  engaged  in  a  simi- 
lar work,  he^kindly  communicated, 
at  the  request  of  our  author,  tbo 
improvements  which  he  bad  made 
on  the  plan  of  Pope.  His  letter  to 
Warton,  a  literary  curiosity  of  much 
value,  is  thus  preserved  in  the  Gen- 
tleman*s  Magazine  for  1/63. 
"Sir,  . 
'*  Our  friend.  Dr.  Hard,  bavif^ 
^f  long  ago  desired  me  jn  your  name 
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te 


Ufe  tf  ih*  Rev.  TTtomas  WartM. 
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'*  to  cornmanicate  any  fragments,  or 
**  sketches^  of  a  design,  I  once  had, 
"  to  give  a  History  of  English  Poe- 
*'  try,  you  may  well  think  roe  rude 
''  or  negligent,  when  you  see  me 
*'  hesitating  for  so  many  months, 
"  before  I  comply  with  your  request. 
"  And  yet,  believe  me,  few  of  your 
'^  friends  have  been  better  pleased 
"  than  I,  to  find  this  subject,  surely 
"  neither  unentertaining  por  unuse- 
**  ful,  had  fallen  into  hands  so  likely 
''  to  do  it  justice ;  few  have  felt  a 
*'  higher  esteem  for  your  talents, 
''  your  taste  and  industry.,  In  truth, 
*'  the  only  cause  of  my  delay  has 
'^  been   a  sort  of  diffidence,    that 
"  would  not  let  me  send  you  any 
'*  thing  so  short,  so  slight,  and  so 
*'  imperfect,  as  the  few  materials  I 
"  had  begun  to  collect,  or  the  ob- 
**  servations  I  had  made  on  them. 
"  A  sketch  of  the  division  or  ar- 
**  rangement  of  the  subject,  how- 
*'  ever,  I  venture  to  transcribe ;  and 
would  wish  to  know^  whether  it 
corresponds    in    any  thing  with 
your  own  plan.    For  I  am  told 
*'  your  first  volume  is  in  the  press. 
"  INTRODUCTION. 
'*  On  the  Poctty  of  the  Galic,  or 
"  Celtic,  nations  as  far  back  as  it 
"  can  be  traced. — On  that  of  the 
''  Goths,  its  introduction  into  these 
*'  islands  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes, 
**  and  its  duration. — On  the  Origin 
"  of  Rhyme  among  the  Franks,  the 
**  Saxons,  and  Proven^aux.     Some 
**  account    of   the  Latin   rhyming 
"  Poetry,  from  its  early  origin  down 
•'  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
"  PART  I. 
*'  On    the  school    of   Provence, 
*'  which  rose  about  the  year  1100, 
''  and  was  soon  followed  by  the 
"  French  and  Italians.    Their  he- 
"  roic  poetry,  or  Romancos  in  verse, 
*'  Allegories,  Fabliaux,  Syrvientes, 
**  Comedies,  Farces,  Canzoni,  Son- 
''  nets,  Balades,  Mac^rigals,  Sestines, 
**  &c.  of  their  imitators  the  French  i 
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"  and  of  the  first  Italian  school^ 
*'  commonly  called  the  Sicilian^ 
**  about  the  year  1200,  brought  to 
*'  perfection  by  Dante,  Petrarch, 
y  fioccace,  and  others.  — State  of* 
**  Poetry  in  England  from'  the  Con- 
**  quest,  {Ot}6,  or  rather  from  Henry 
"  the  Second's  tiooe,  -1154,  to  the- 
**  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
"  1327. 

''  PART  IL 

"  On  Chaucer,  who  firet  intro- 
"  duced  the  manner  of  the  Proven- 
''  ^aux,  improved  by  the  Italians, 
*'  into  our  country ;  his  character 
''  and  merits  at  large :  the  different 
"  kinds  in  which  be  excelled,  * 
"  Gower,Occleve,  Lydgatc,  Hawes, 
"  Gawen  Douglas,  Lyndesay,  JBel* 
'^  lenden,  Dunbar,  &c. 
"  PART  III. 

'^  Second  Italian  school,  ofAri- 
*'  osto,  Tasso,  &c.  an  improvement 
''  on  the  first,  occasioned  by  the 
'^  revival  of  letters,  the  end  of  the 
"  fifteenth  century.  The  Lyric  Poc- 
^'  try  of  this  and  the  former  age,  in- 
"  troduced  from  Italy  by  Lord  Sor- 
"rey.  Sir  T.  Wyat,  Bryan,  Lord 
''  Vaulx,  &c.  in  the  beginning  of 
''  the  sixteenth  centurv. 
"  PART  IV. 

"  Spenser,  his  character:  subject 
'^  of  his  poem,  allegoric  and  roman- 
"  tic,  of  ProvengaT  invention ;  but 
''  his  manner  of  tracing  it  borrowed 
**  from  the  second  Italian  school .-«« 
"  —  Draytgn,  Fairfax,  Phineas 
"  Fletcher,  Golding,  Phaer,  &c. 
''  This  school  ends  in  Milton. — ^A 
*'  third  Italian  school,  full  of  con- 
'*  ceit,  begun  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
"  reign,  continued  under  James  and 
-'  Charles  the  first,  by  Donne,  Cra- 
'*  sbaw,  Cleveland,  carried  to  ita 
*'  height  by  Cowley,  and  ending 
*'  perhaps  in  Sprat. 

"  PART  V. 

**  School  of  France,  introduced 
''  after  the  Restoration -^Waller, 
'^  Dryden,  Addison,  Prior,and  Pope, 

**  -» which 


n  ..viuch  hfl&  ooQtinaed  to  our  *^  examination  and  eiperioicDU  I 

^  own  times.  ''  soon  discovered  their  mode  (Pope's 

'*  You  will  observe  that  my  idea  **  and  Gray's)  of  treating  mf  sub- 

^  was  in  some  measure  taken  from  a  'f  ject,  plaasible  as  it  is,  and  bril- 

^  scribbled  paper  of  Pope,  of  which  •*  liant  in  theory,  to  be  altendcd 

^  I  believe  you  have  a  copy.    You  *'  with  difficulties  and   inconvcDi- 

"^  will  aiso  see  I  had  excluded  Dra-  "  encies,  and  productive  of  embar- 

**  matic  Poetry  entirely  >   which  if  *'  rassment  both  to  the  reader  and 

'*  you  have  taken  in,  it  will  at  least  "  the  writer.    Like  other  ingenioQS 

^f  double  the  bulk  and  labour  of  "  systems,  it  sacrifices  much  us^eful 

*'  your  book.    I  am.  Sir,  with  great  '^  iotelligence  to  the  observance  of 

^'  esteem,  ''  arrangement }  and  in  the  place  of 

''  Your* most  humble  and  "  that    satisfaction,    which  r^ults 

' '  obedient  servan  t,  ' '  from  clea  rness  and  a  full  ness  of  in- 

Pembroke  Hall,   "  Thomas  Gkay.*'  '^  formation,  seemed  only  to  substi- 

Apr  15th,  1770.  **  tute  the  merit  of  dispontion,  aod 

"  Another  attempt  has  been  very  *'<  the  praise  of  contrivance.    The 

Ilikcly.made  to  illustrate  the  annals  *' constrain t,imposed  by  a  mecbaDfcal 

«#  our  poetry  by  a  division  into  ''  attention  to  this  distributioDi  ap- 

fchoolsj  it  is  fi'om  the  pen  of  Dr.  '<  peaied  to  me  to  destroy  that  firee 

Sayers,  who  constitutes  eight  eras;  '<  exertion  of  research,  with  which 

tbus,  the  Anglo  Saxon  school^  com-  *'  such  a  history  ought  to  be  exe- 

tnenctng  with  the  poet  Caedmon  9  *'  cuted,  and  not  easily  recoocile- 

the  Pare  Norman  school,  commenc  "  able  with  that  complication,  va- 

ing  with  the  reign  of  Henry  the  "  riety,    and  extent  of  materiaisi 

first ;    tlie  Anglo*Norman  school,  **  which  it  ought  to  comprehend, 
commencing  with  the  poet  Laza-        *^  Tlie  method  I  have  pursued,  on 

Bon ;   the    English    school,    com-  *'  one  account  at  least,  seems  pre- 

loencing  with  Chaucer;  the  Italian  *'  ferabie  to  all  others.    My  per- 

•chool,  commencing  with  Spencer;  *' forma  nee,    in  its  present  form, 

the  French  school ,comm(.Hicing  with  <'  exhibits  without  transposition  the 

Dryden;    the  Greek  school,  com-  '^  gradual  improvements  of  our  pot- 

floencing  with  .Collins  and  Gray;  '' try,  at  the  same  time  that  it uni- 

mnd  the  German  school  of  the  pre-  *'  formly  represents  the  progressioa 

aent  period.*  '*  of  our  language."  f 

**  War  ton  ..however,  uninfluenced        *'  To  expect,  in  a  work  so  mul- 

by  the  example  of  Pope  and  Gray,  liforious  and  so  full  of  research  as  is 

determined,  after  mature  considera-  the  Historj-  of  English  Poetry,  thai 

tion,   to    fldopt   the    chronological  no  errors  should   be  discoverabk, 

plan,  and,  in  so  doing,  he  has  pro-  would  be  to  require  more  than  bu- 

bably  consulted  both  the  entertain-  man  ability  cau  effect.    The  mis- 

ment  and  information  of  his  readers,  takes    which  were^    and  are  still 

At  least,  the  arguments  which  he  capable  of  being,  detected  in  thi9 

Jkas  brought  forward  in  vindication  laborious  production,  will,  by  every 

of  his  choice,  appear  to  convey  the  candid  mind,  be  referred  to  its  true 

strongest  conviction.     "  To  confess  cause,  the  necessary  imperf<ftctioD  ol 

*'  the  real  truth/*  says  he,  "upon  intellect,  however  acute.    Wilhail 

•  DtsquVitionii,  p.  148,  &c. 
t  History  of  Kiijiliih  Poetry,  voUi.  ad  edition — Preface,  p.  5. 
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its  faults^  indeed,  I  hesitate  not  to 
declare  it>  the  most  cnrions,  valu- 
zblft,  and  interesting  Literaiy  His- 
tory which  this  country  possesses. 
With  the  diUgence,  judgment,  and 
sagacity  of  the  antiquary,  the  critic, 
and  the  historian,  are  very  frequently 
mingled  the  tire  and  fancy  of  the 
poet  j  and  through  the  whole  are 
every  where  protuscly  scattered  the 
most  indubitable  traces  of  genuiob 
taste  and  genins. 

*'  For  ihe  illustraiion  of  ancient 
manners  r.nll  customs,  which  forms 
BO  st-riking  a  feature  in  the  History 
of  English  Poetry,  Mr.Warton  was, 
in  no  trifling  degree,  indebted  to 
his  frequent  residence  at  Winches- 
ter. Here,  during  his  Jong  vaca- 
tiops,  he  spent  bis  time  with  his 
brother,  and  here  it  was  that  he 
composed  the  greater  part  of  his 
History,  acquiring  much  informa- 
tion, with  regard  to  antique  usages 
and  institutions,  irom  the  records 
preserved  in  the  College,  Church, 
and  City  of  Winchester.  It  was  in 
the  shades  of  Wiuton  also  that  hp 
completed  rhree  works  for  ihe  press 
which  still  lemain  in  manuscript. 
Ihe  first,  a  History  of  Sl  Eliza- 
lei  h's  College f  which  formerly  stood 
in  a  meadow  near  Winchester ;  the 
second,  relates  Dr.  Sturges,  *'  an 
"  elaborate  and  very  curious  work, 
«'  St.  Mary's  Chapel  in  tlip  Cathe- 
"  dral,  quite pr-f pared  for  the  press; 
*'  which  1  have  seen  by  favour  of 
*'  my  friend  Dr.  Wartnn;"  and  ihe 
third  is  thus  meniioned  in  two  let- 
ters of  our  auihor  to  Mr.  Price. 

**  Winton.  Sept.  22,  17/8. 

'^  I  have  borrowed  from  the  niu- 
"  niment  house  of  this  college  a 
*'  niost  curious  roll  of  W.Wytvrham  s 
^*  house- keeping  expences  for  the 
"  J  car  1394.     It  is   100  feet  long 
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'*  and  1 2  broad,  and  really  the  most 
'*  Tenerable  kkI  valuable  record  I 
"  have  ever  seen  of  this  kind.  I  an 
"  making  an  abstract  of  it,  which  £ 
"  believe  I  shall  publish/' 

•'  Winton,  Sept.  19, 1784. 

'•  I  will  bring  with  me  Wyfcc^ 
**  bam*s  Rofulu9  Hospicii,  which 
*'  you  will  like  to  see,  and  where 
*'  some  of  the  abbreviations  are  too 

tough  for  me.     I  am  ready  for 

publication,  when  they  are  got 
"  over.  But  else  I  shall  l^ave  them 
*'  as  I  find  them.  It  will  be  more 
'*  than  a  merely  curious  work."* 

«'  In  the  year  1782,  an  additional 
p?ece  of  preferment,  the  donative  of 
Hill  Farrance,  in  Somersetshire,  was 
given  to  Mr.Warton  by  his  College; 
and  he  was,  likewise,  this  year  elected 
a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  with 
many  of  the  individuals  of  which 
he  was  intimately  acquainted.  His 
pen  was  also  at  this  period  actively 
employed;  in  May,  I782,  he  pub- 
lished his  Verses  on  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's Painted  Window;  shortly 
afterwards,  "  An  Enquiry  into  the 
*'  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  attri- 
"  buted  to  Thomas  Rowley;**  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
a  *'  History  of  Kiddington,"  in- 
tended as  a  specimen  of  a  parochial 
History  of  Ojtfordshire. 

"  Further  honours  awaited  him  111 
1785 ;  the  Camden  Profesisorsbip  of 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
on  the  resignaiion  of  Dr.  Scott,  and 
the  Poet  Lanreateship,  on  tlie  death 
of  Mr.  William  VVhitrhead,  were, 
during  this  peiiod,  conferred  upon 
him. 

"  Never  had  Ihe  office  of  Poet- 
Laureate,  since  the  death  of  Dryden, 
been  filled  wiih  equal  ability.  Willi 
ttc  exception  of  his  first  ofTicia]  ode, 
his  annual  tributes  are  'such  as  will 


•  Mant*s  Memoirs^  p.  7C,  77. 
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survive  as  long  as  any  lyric  com- 
fo^U'ions  in  the  language;  in  ex- 
pression, imagery,  and  poetic  fer- 
vour, ihcy  are  not  inferior  to  any 
thing  that  he  has  voluntarily  writ- 
ten ;  and  they  have  the  rare  merit 
of  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the 
jovereign  without  compliment  or 
hyperbole,  with  the  noble  inde- 
pendent spirit,  indeed,  of  the  pa- 
triot and  poet. 

"  He  was  destined,  however,  like 
his  predecessors  of  the  laurel,  to 
endure  the  shafts  of  ridicule  and 
satire;  for,  soon  after  the  produc- 
tion of  his  first  Birth-day  ode,  ap- 
'peared  a  publication  under  the  title 
of  "  Probationary  Odes  for  the  Lau- 
"  reateship  ;'*  -in  which  the  editor, 
after  assigning  a  fictitious  ode  to 
each  of  the  supposed  candidates,  has 
allotted  to  the  Laureate  his  own 
composition,  as,  in  his  opinion,  suf- 
ficiently ludicrous  for  the  nature  of 
the  work.  It  must,  in  justice,  be 
allowed,  that  the  '*  Probationary 
"  Odes'*  possess  a  large  fund  of  wit 
and  humour,  and,  though  abound- 
ing in  personal  raillery,  are  but  little 
tinged  with  malignity.  Mr*  Warton 
himself,  with  the  good  humour  in- 
cident to  bis  character,  entered 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke. 
*' The  Laureates  of  our  country," 
remarks  Dr.  "Warton,  "  have  ever 
**  been,  as  Falstaff  says,  '  the  oc- 
*  casion  of  wit  in  other  men  ;*  but 
*'  never  of  more  wit  than  was 
*'  thrown  away  on  Mr.  Thomas 
"  Warton,  who,  of  all  men,  felt 
*'  the  least,  and  least  deserved  to 
"  feel,  the  force  of  the  Probationary 
*'  Od^s,  written  on  his  appointment 
"  to  his  office,  and  who  always 
"  heartily  joined  in  the  laugh,  and 
''  applauded  the  exquisite  wit  and 
humour  that  appeared  in  many  of 
those  original  Satires.     But  I  beg 
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"  to  add>  that  not  one  of  thosfc  in^ 
"  genious  Laugliers  could  have  pro- 
"  duccd  such  pieces  of  true  poetry 
"  as  the  Crusade,  the  Grave  of  King 
"  Arthur,  the  Suicide,  and  Ode  on 
"  the  Approach  of  Stimmer,  by  this 
"  very  Laureate."  * 

"  The  product  of  the  Professor- 
ship of  History  was,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  merely  an  "  Inaugural  Lec- 
**  ture  5**  this,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Mant,  exhibits  ^0 
much  masterly  criticism,  in  a  style 
of  great  elcgnnce,  on  rfie  genius  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  as 
to  excite  considerable  regret  that  be 
did  not  prosecute  the  course. 

"  In  J  he  year  1/85,  and  just  pre- 
vious to  these  promotions,  he  pro- 
duced his  edition  of  "  Milton's 
Juvenile  Poems,**  the  last  work  ot 
any  bulk  which  he  lived  to  pub- 
liiih.. 

"  The  great  excellence  of  tbis 
edition  depend:^  upon  the  new  liae 
of  commentary  which  it  displays. 
To  consult  coeval  books,  to  refer 
the  imagery  of  Milton  to  its  frequent 
source,  traditionary  superstition  and 
romantic  fable,  to  explain  his  allu- 
sions, illustrate  his  beauties,  poiot 
out  his  imitations,  elucidate  his  ob- 
solete diction,  and  ascertain  his  fa- 
vourite words  and  phraseology,  were 
the  objects  that  he  had  in  view.  Tbe 
Commentators  who  have  preceded 
him,  little  versed  in  old  English  li-* 
terature,  were  content  to  trace  their 
poet  in  the  fields  of  classic  lore,  or 
in  the  steps  of  Spenser  and  Sbak- 
speare,  not  aware  that  he  was  equally 
conversant  with  numerous  other 
English  poets,  contemporaries  or 
predecessors,  which  have  now  be* 
come  scarce,  but  which  are  copiously 
and  appositely  referred  to  by  War<» 
ton,  who  observes,  that,  "  com* 
"  paratively,  the  classical  annotator 
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''  his  litre  bat  Uttle  to  do.  Doctor 
**  Newtonian  excellent  scholar,  was 
"  onacquainted  with  the  treasures 
'•  of  the  Gothic  library.— Mil lonjj 
"  at  least  til  ihbsc  poems,  rtiay  be 
*'  reckoned  an  old  English  poet ; ' 
"  and  therefore  (lere  ri?quires  chsit 
"  ill  antral  ion,  without  Which  no 
"  old  £ng!lsl\  poet  can  be  weii  il- 
'' lustraled;  * 

•'  Another  n6v6\  vein  of,  informa- 
tion of  the  most  interesting  kind  is 
to  be  found  in  the  commentary  of 
bur  author  on  the  Poen^aia  Latina' 
bf  Mihon.  •*  I'hese  pieces,"  he  re- 
marks, *'  contain  several  curious 
"  circumstances  of  Mihons  early 
**  life,  biluatioos,  friendships,  and 
''  connections;  which  are  often  so 
**  transiently  Or  implicitly  noticed, 
*'  as  to  need  examination  and  en- 
'?  largement  It  also  seemed  use- 
''  fui  to  shew,  which  of  the  anclenf 
"■  Roaian  {Soets  were  here  Milton*s 
'*  models,  and  bow  far  and  in  what 
*'  instances  they  have  been  copied. 
•*  Here  a  new  source  of  criticism  on 

Milton,  and  which  displays  him 

in  a  new  light  and  character,  was 
*'  opened."  f 

**  It  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Warton,  bad  he  been  blessed  with 
longer  life,  to  have  continued  his 
labours  un  our  great  poet,  by  com- 
menting on  the  Paradise  Regained 
and  Samson  Agouistes  ^  X  and  the 
material  for  this  second  volume 
were,  I  understand,  collected  and 
arranged. ,   He  had  prepared,  hoW"* 
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ever,  a  second  edition  of  the  Juve-^ 
niliafor  the  press,  with  many  alte- 
rations and  large  -  additions,  ^and 
which  was  published  the  year  fol- 
lowing his  death,  nnd'er  the  super* 
intendence  of  his  brother. 

''  The  health  of  Mr.  Warton  had 
been  uncommonly '  good  until  his 
sixty -second  year,'  when  he  wai; 
seized  with  the  gout  j  from  which, 
though  he  partially  recovered  aflrr 
a  journey  to  Bath,  the  shock  to  bit 
constitution  proved  irreparable.  Be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  ^I'clock  on 
Thursday  night.  May  the  20tb, 
1790,  he  was  seized  with  a  paraly- 
tic stroke,  in  the  common-room  of 
his  college,  which  instantly  de- 
prived him  of  his  speech  and  intel- 
lects, and  he  expired  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

'*  On  the  twenty-seventh  he  W9% 
interred  in  the  ante-chapel  of  hii 
college,  with  the  highest  honour^ 
which  the  University  Could  confer. 
A  plain  marble  slab,  near  the  grave 
of  the  President  Bathurst,  thus  re- 
cords his  professional  and  literary 
vocations. 


Thomas  Wakton, 

S.T.  B.  and  S.  AS: 
Hujus  Collcgii  Socius, 
Eccfi&iie   de    Cuddiugtoa 

In  Com.Oxoii  Ri^ctor, 

Poettces  iterum  Pixlector, 

Historices  Pr;elecigr  Camdep, 

Poeta  Laureatus, 

Ohiit  fil.  Die  Mail, 

Anno    Domini    17V0, 

JF.tnu  63. 


*  Prtfacc  CO  his  Mil  eon,  p  34.  f  Pre&ce,  p.  94. 

\  The  notes  of  Mr.  Warton  fur  h^s  ^cond  volume,  which,  oa  ide  applicatina  cf 
Mc.  Dnnsrer  ui  Dr.  Warton  ItiAj^Hf  were  unfortunarely  mislaid,  ar^,  ic  has  b««n  said, 
recovcrcti,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Told,  who  iacends  availing  him:icif  of  cbem  iu 
the  neat  edition  of  his  Milton. 
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'  EXCESSBS    OF   THE   EMPEROa*  PaUL   OF  KUSSIA. 

[From  Dr.  Clabke  s  Tbavels. 

**    A  'P^^^  sufFcring  a  number  of  others,  were  compelled  to  alter  Ibcir 

JjX.  indignities  in  common  with  equipage, 

others  of  my  countrymen  dunng  our  "  One  evening,  being  at  his  thea- 

residence  in  Petersburg,  about  the  tre  in  the  Hermitage,  a  French  piece 

middle    of  March,   ]  800,   matters  was  performed,  in  which  the  storj 

grew  to  inch  extremities,  that  our  of  the  English  powder-plot  was  io- 

excelient  ambassador,    Sir  Charles  troduced.    The  Emperor  was  ob- 

(now   Lord)   Whitworth,  found  it  ser\'ed  to  listen  to  it  with  more  tbo 

necessary  to  advise  us  to  go  to  Mos-  usual  attention  3  and  as  soon  as  it 

cow.     A.  passport  had  been  denied  was  concluded,  he  ordered  all  the 

to*  his  courier  to  proceed  with  dis-  vaults   beneath    the   palace  to  be 

patches  to  England.     In  answer  to  searched. 

the  demand  made  by  our  minister  *'  Coming  down  the  street  called 

for  an  explanation,  it  was  -stated  the  Perspective,-  he  perceived  a  no- 

to  he  the  Emperor's  pleasure.    In  bleman  who  was  taking  his  walk, 

consequence  of  which.  Sir  Charles  and  had  stopped  to  look  at  sook; 

inclosed  the  note  containing  his  de-  workmen  who  were  plantiDg  trees 

mand,  and  the  Emperor's  answer,  by  the  Emperor's  order. — "  What 

in  a  letter  to  the  English  govern-  "  areyou doing?**  said  he.  '^Merrif 

nient,/which  he  committed  to  the  "seeing  the  men  work,**  .replied 

post-office  with  vefy  great  doubts  of  the  nobleman.     ''  Oh,  is  that  your 

its  safety.  "  employment?— Take  off  his  pe- 

'*  In  the  mean  time,  every  day  "  lisse,  and  give  him  a  spade  !- 
brought  with  it  some  nea*  example  "  There,  now  work  yourself!*' 
of  the  sovereign's  absurdities  and  •'  When  enraged,  he  lost  all  com- 
tyranny,  which  seemed  to  originate  mand  of  himself,  which  soinctiniei 
in  absolute  iasanity.  The  sledge  of  gave  rise  to  very  ludicrous  scenes. 
count  RazumofFski  was,  by  the  Em-  The  courtiers  knew  very  well  wh^^n 
peroVs  order,  broken  into  small  the  siorm  was  coming  00,  by  a  trick 
pieces,  while,  he  stood  by.  and  di-  which  he  had  in  those  moments  of 
rected  the  work.  The  horses  had  blowing  from  his  under  lip  agaimt 
been  found  with  -it  in  the  streets,  the  end  of  his  nose.  In  onc'ot'  bjs 
without  their  driver.  It  happened  furious  passions,  flourishing  his  cam- 
to  be  of  a  blue  colour;  and  the  about,  he  struck  by  accident  th« 
count's  servants  wore  red  liveries :  branch  of  a  large  lustre,  and  broke 
upon  which  a  uhase  was  inimc-  it.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  what 
diately  published,  prohibiting,  had  happened,  he  attacked  I  be  las- 
throughout  the  empire  of  all  the  tre  in  good  earnest,  and  did  not  p^e 
Russias,  the  use  of  .blue  colour  in  up  his  work  mitil  he  had  cniircly 
ornamenting  sledges,  and  red  live-  demolished  it. 
ries.     In  consequence  of  this  wise  "In  the  rlire  intervals  of  better 

decree,  our  ambassador^  and  many  temper,  his  good  humour  was  i)e* 

trayed 
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trayed  Hf  ail  tmbontk  way  trf  sifrMg- 
mg'  his-IegS' and  feeCaMUVki  walk- 
ing. Up*>n*  those  orGa<iion9  his  wa« 
snre  to  t£llk  \\4(b  indecency  *  aukcI 
IWly^- 

"Bat  the  instances wepe'feW'4n 
trbich  th^ gloom,  sprtA^mvcr  er  gneJrt 
rnetropdlis,  by  them<<dne$8'  aird  'ma- 
levotence  ofa  •su«»picio«w  tyrant,  wag 
en^vened  cveir  by  his  ribaldry.  I'he 
accounts  of  the  Spanish  Inqaisition 
do^ not  afford  more?  ^^infu)  s(sn.sati<>n8 
than  were  exbfted  lo  vievVing  the 
state  of  RiMsia«at  t|}»  time.   Hi^vdly 
»  <iay  i^ssed  wrthooc  mijust  panlsh*- 
ment.  .  Jr  seeffied  as  if  tralf  the  no- 
bles in  lheea>j)i^e  were  to i  be*  aent 
exiles  to  Siberl».  '  Those  who  were 
able  to  leave"  PeterfrbwFg-  *went'  to 
Moscow..  -It  was -in  vain  thtty  api- 
pHed  ler  |)0rt»Msi«)n«  to  leave  "the 
codntry :  tdi^  ^ry  revest  4a\^ht  in*> 
cur  ba*iiBhn)eik^'to'the  mines.     If 
any  fhmily  reei^ived  ^visitors*  in  an 
#f^nlng ;  if  fbur  p^of^le-  were  jiaen 
wstlktng  togcittieri  if  any  one  spoke 
loo  'imKl^  or- w^iatledf  or  sang,  or 
JUbUbcf  too  ifiqutiiiive,'and  eniamined 
any  public  building  with  too  taimk 
attention;  they  were  in  imnninent 
danger.     U  they  stood  still  in  the 
s»eet9,  or  fVequfcttted  any  particular 
walk  mrfrc  than  anotlif^r,  or  walked . 
too  fast  or  too  slow,  they  were  lia- 
ble to  be  reprimanded  and  insulted 
by  the  police  officers;    Mungo  Park 
was  hardly  exposed  to  greater  seve- 
rity of   exaction    and    of    villainy 
among  the  Moors  in  Africa,  than 
Englishm«'n  experienced  at  thai  time 
in   llussia,  and  particularly  in  Pe- 
tersburg.    They  were  compelled  to 
wear  a  dress  regulated  by  the  police: 
and  as  every  officer  had  a  different 
Dotion  of  the  mode  of  observing 
these  regulations,   they  were  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  interrupted   in 
the  streets  and.  public  places^  and 


mttied   \vitl>'  iwpettfnencfe.     TM 
dress  consisted  of  a  eocked  hat«  of; 
far  want  of  otfe;  a.  folind  bat  pin- 
ned up  wiih^ree:corner«;  a  !6hg 
cue;    a*  single-breasted    oeat   and 
wafstcoat;  knee-huckleK  instead  f)f 
strings;  and  buckled  *in'  the  sboesl 
Orders  werfe  gistetv  ttf  arrest  atjy  p^f^ 
soft  seen 'in  panta1odti»,'  '  A  servant 
was  taken  out  of  Ms  sled^&»  af$d 
caned  in  the  srtmdtij'  for  bavjhg  tod 
thick  a  necktJoth  5  tirid  if  ^t  IUmI 
bern  too  thin,  he -would  bave  met- a 
simitar  pmifshmffmV'-^  AlftW  etefy 
precaution,  the  dress,^  w^hen  ^uC  trQl 
never  satisfied?  eUiiv^  the  hat  Vras 
Hot  straight  oft  the-cJio^d'^  the  b^f 
too  short,  or  the'*coat  iwa  adtdai 
Aquare  enoughs     A: lady  at  coort 
wore  her  hair  rather  lower 'in  hit 
aeckthan  wa»  consiitent'M^th  tll^ 
decree^  and  she  w^as  ordered  itlt§ 
close  confinement;  to  be  'fed   oil 
bread  -and  water.-  ■  'A  ^gebtlepoanr's 
hair  feil^a  littl45  over  -hia  forebeiadl 
while  dancing  at  a  balls  af  polled 
o^ker  attacked'  'bim^ : i^lth  radieiteM 
and'HiFith  abuse-;  and  told  btm^'lt* 
be  did  not  inbta^aty  cui^bis  bair,'  he 
wouki  find  a  sojdier  vh^^could  sbanre 
his  head.* 

*^  Wlien  the  ukase  first  appeared 
concerning  the  form  nf  the  hat,  the 
son  of  an  English  merchant,  with  a 
view  to  baflle.t lie  police,  appeared 
iii-4b&  streets  of  Petersburg,  having 
on  his  head  an  English  hunting-cap, 
at  sight  of  wbich  the  police  offi- 
cers were  puzzled.  "  It  was  not  a 
*'  cocked  hat,"  they  said,  •'  neither 
**  was  it  a  round  hat  "  In  this  em- 
barrassment they  reported  the  affair 
to  the  Emperor.  An  ukase  was  ac- 
cordingly promulgated,  and  levelled 
at  the  hunting-cap ;  but  not  know- 
ing how  to  describe  the  anomaly^ 
the  Emperor  ordained  that  "  no 
'^  person    should   appear  in  putlic 
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*^  wiih  ih$  thing  •«  hii  head  warn  dered»  and    raore  vere  banisW^ 

*/  by  the  merchant's  s^n"  Nerer'  wm  tbear*  a  system  of  admi- 

**  Ah  />rder  against  wearing  boc»ls  oiairatioo  more  ofien»ive  in  the  eyes 

witb  Goloured  tops  was  most  rigorr  cf  God  or  man.    A  veteran  officer, 

Oft»)y  enforced.    The. police oiBcers  who  had  served  fifty  years  in  tlie 

aiopped  a  gentleman  driving  through  Russian  army»  and  attained  the  rank 

the  9trc«ts  in  a  pair  of  £nglfsh  boots,  of  eol<Hiel»  .^as  broken  without  ibe 

The  g^tleman  expostulated ^  say-*  smallest  reason.   Above  an  hundred 

ing  that  he  had.oo  others  witb  him,  officers  |net  with  their  discharge,  all 

and  certainly  would  not  cut  off  the  of  whom  were  ruined ;  and  many 

tops  of  his  boots  I  upon  which  the  others  were  condemned  to  $\iSa 

officers,  each  seizing  a  leg  as  he  sat  imprisonment  or   severer   pooish- 

in  bis  <b^oski«  fell  to  work,  and  drew  ment.    The  cause  of  all  this  was 

off  his  boots,  leaiiog  him  to  go  bare-  said  to  be  the  Emperor  s  ill  humour: 

footed  home«                              '  and  when  the  ianse  of  all  that  ill 

'*  U  Bii^^ishcDea  ventured  to  no«  humour  becaioeknom^)  it  appeared 

tice  any  of  these  eoormitiefi  in  their  that  his  mistress*  who  detested  hioi, 

letters,  wUch  were  all  opened  and  liad  solicited  pertuisHPH^  to  marry  ao 

read   l^  the  police,  or  expre^ied  officer  to  whom  »he  was  betrothed. 

themselvesvwitb  energy  in  praiiie  of  To  such  excessive  cruelty  did  bis 

ilteic  own  country,  or  used  a  single  r^^  carry  bitn  aguait  the  aathor  of 

sentiment  or  expression  oiiensive  or  ttn  epigram    in  which  his  reign  had 

tiiooluprehenstble  to  the  police  offi-  lieen  contracted  with  his  mother's, 

tuers  or  th<ar  spies,  they  were  liable  that  he  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut 

to  be. torn  in  an  instant,  without  anv  out;  and  sent  him.lo  one  «f  tbois 

previous  notice,  from  their  ^miltes  remote  blauds,    in    the  Aleoutaa 

aqd  friends,  thrown  into  a  sledge,  tract,  on  the  aortbrwest  coast  of 

and  htirried  off  to   the   frontier,  America,  which  are   inhabited  by 

or  to  Siberia*.    Many  persons  were  savages.* 

said  to  have  been  privately  mur* 

9  The  following  is  the  sense  of  that  menifwablc  Epigram,,  acoordiiig  to  difleitot 

translations  in  French  and  in  English  It  originaci  i  in  the  Emperor  Pwl  attenipt- 
ing  to  fini^ih  with  brick-work  the  beautiful  Chuich  of  dt.  Isaac,  which  h:s  prtdecessof 
Catharine  had  bej;un  in  marble. 

De  deus  regnes  vnici  llntage  aDogorique : 
.    La  base  esi  d'un  beau  marbfc»  et  le  somec  do  br if|oe ! 

*T  his  ?5rcat  monument  is  emblematic  of  two'  rri^ns : 
The  bottom  is  of  marble,  and  the  top  of  brick ! 
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[Prom  Db.  Cla&ke*8  Tbavbls.] 

*  rriH£R£  is  nothing  more  ex-  regret.    Let  me  conduct  the  Beflder 

X    inordinary  in  this  coontry  .  back  with  me  again  to  the  gate  by 

than  the  traositioo  of  the  seasons,  which    we    entei^d,    and    thence 

The  people  of  Moscow   have   no  through    the    streets.      Numerous 

Spring;  Winter  f^anisi^^,  and  Sun^-  spires,  glittering  with  gold,  amidst 
mer  ul   This  is  not  the  work  of    burnished  domes  and  painted  pa* 

a  veeky  or  a  day>  but'  of  one  in-  lacrs»  appear  in  the  midst  of  an 

stant;  and  the  manner  of  it  exceeds  open  plain,  for  several  versts  before 

belief.    We  came  from  Petersburg  you  reach  this  gate.    Having  passedj 

to  Moscow  in  sledges.   The  next  you  look  about,  and  wpnder  what 

dflv^    snow  was    gone.     On    the  is  become  of  the  city^  or  where  you 

eighth  of  Aprit,  at  midrday,  snow  are;  and  ore  i-eady  to  a8k>  once 

beat  in  at  our  carriage  windows,  more,   How  far  is  it  tp  Moscow^ 

On   the  s^me  day>  at  sun-set,  ar-  They  will  tell  you,  "  This  is  Moi* 

riving  vc\  Moscow,  we  had  difficulty  cow  I '  and  you  behold  nothing  bat 

in  being  dragged  through  the  mud  a  wide  and  scattered  suburb,  huts, 

to  the  Cori^mandant*s     The  next  gardens^     pig-sties,     brick     walls, 

morning  thle  streets  were  dry,  the  churches,  dunghilU,  palaces,  tim- 

double  windows  h^  been  removed  ber-yards,  warehouses,  and  a  refuse, 

from  the   houses,    the   c^isements  as  it  were,  of  maierisiis  sniBcient  to 

thrown  open,  all  the  carriages  were  slock   an    empire   with    noisorable 

upon   wheels,    and    the    balconies  towns  sind  miserable  villages.    One 

filled  with  spectators.    Apotber^ay  might  imagine  al)  the  States  of  £a- 

brought  wi^i  it  twenty-three  degree^  rope  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building, 

pfheat  ofCeIsias,when  thethermo-  by  way  oi  representative,  to  Mos> 

meter  was  placed  in  the  shade  at  noon,  ppw:    and  under   this    impressioo 

f*  W(s  arrived  at  the  spason  of  I  he  eye  is  present^  with  deputies 

the  yeair  fn  which  this  city  is  most  frotp  ^11   countries,    holding  con- 

interesting  (o  strangers.    Moscow  gress;    timber-huts    from   reeions 

is  in  every  thin^  extraordinary j  as  beyond  the  Arctic;  plastered  p»» 

well  in  di^ppointing  expectation,  laces  froiQ  fivsoxv  and  Dbkmabk^ 

as   in   sorp^fing    if;    in   causing  not  whiter  washed  since  their  arrival; 

Koodtr  a^  derision^  pleasure  aqd  painted    walls,  from  the   TrftOLj 

(nosques 
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mosques  from   Constantinople  }  formed  a  curioos  masquerade.  The 

Tartar  temples  from  Buchari  a  ;  pa-  Kirgisians  and  Buchanans  were  btr»t 

.  godas^  pavilions,  and  Tiratidas,  fiom  at  arnfs  length;  but  the  worthy 

China;  cabarets  from  Sp^in;  dun-  old  Persian^  whose  name  was  Ora' 

geoos^  prisons^  and  public  offices,  zaiy  often  exchanged '  visits  with  us. 

from   Fhancb;   architectural  ruins  He  brought  us  presents,  according 

from  RqMB;  terraces  and  trellisses  to  the  custom  of  his  country;  and 

from  Naples;  and  warehouses  from  was  much  pleased  with  an  English 

Wapfing.                                      ^,  .pocket-knife  we  bad  given    hino, 

*^  Having  heard  accounts  of  its  with  which  be  said  he  should  shave 

immense  population,    you   wander  his  head.    At  his  devotions,  he  stood 

through  deserted   streets.     Passing  silent  for  an  hour  together,  on  two 

suddenly  towards  the  quarter  where  snrall  carpets,  barefooted,  with  his 

'the  shops  are  situated,  you  might  face   towards  Mecca;    holding,  <is 

walk  upon  the  heads  of  thousands,  he  said,  iotcUectual  converse  with 

The  daily  throng  is  there  so  im-  Mahomet. 

mense,  that,  unable  to  force  a  pas-  *'  Orazai  came  from  Tarky,  D«r 

sage  through  it,  or  assign  any  mo-  Derbcnt,  on  the  western  shore  of 

tivc  that '  might  convene  such    a  the  Caspian.     He  bad  with  hini  bis 

multitude,  you  ask  the  cause;  and  nephew,  and  a  Cossack  interpreter 

are  told  that  It  is. always  the  same,  from  Mount  Caucasus.     His  benrd 

•  Nor   is  the  costume   less  various  and  whiskers  were  long  and  grey, 

than  the  aspect  of  the  buildings :  though  his  eye-brows  and  eyes  were 

Greeks,-     Turks,      Tartars,     Cos-  black.     On  his  head   he  wore  a 

aacks,  Chinese,  Muscovites,  EngHfh,  large  cap  of  fine  black  wool.    His 

.French,  Italians,  Poles,   Germans,  dress  was  a  jacket  of  silk,  over  which 

-all  parade  in  the  habits  of  their  was  thrown  a  large  loose  robe  of  the 

'  respective  countries.  same  materials,  edged  with  gold. 

"  We  were  in  a  Russian   inn ;  His  feet  were  coveted  with  yellow 

a  complete  epitome  of  the  city  it-  Morocco  slippers,  which  were  with- 

■«el#.    The  next  room  to  ours  was  out  soles,    and   fitted   like  gloves. 

•filled  by  ambassadors  from  Persia.  All  his  suite  joined  in  prayer,  mora- 

In  a  chamber  beyond  the  Persians,  ihg  and  evening ;  but  the  old  man 

lodged    a   party  of   Kirgisians;    a  continued  his  devotions  long  after 

people  yet  tinknown,  and  any  one  he  had  dismissed    his    attendants. 

.of  whom  might    be  exhibited    in  Their  poignards  were  of. such  ex- 

•  a  cage^  as  some  newly  discovered  eel  lent  iron,  that  our  English  swords 

dpeciea.    They  had  bald  heads,  co-  were  absolutely  cut  by  them.    Inii- 

▼ered  by  conical  embroidered  caps,  rations  of  these  poignards  are  <oI<i 

and  wore  sheep's    hides.     Beyond  in  Moscow,  but  of  worse  materials 

the   Kirgisians  lodged  a  rndus  oi  than    the    swords    from    Enghi'd. 

Bucharfaus,   wild   as    the   asses  of  When  they  sit,  which  tlv.y  gt'ne- 

Nuraidia.    All  these  were  ambas-  rally  do  during  the  whole  day,  they 

«adors  from  their  different  districts,  have  their  feet  bare.     Orazai  was 

extremely  jealous  of  each  other,  who  very  desirous  that  we  should  vis?t 

•liad  been  to  Petersburg,  to  treat  of  Persia;  and.  taking  out  a  reed,  nmi 

■commerce,  peace,  and   war.     The  holding  it  in  his  leli  hand,  he  begmi 

doors  of  all  our  chambers  opened  to  write  from  right  to  left,  putting 

jiuo  one  gloomy  pasfiage,  so  that  down  our'  names,  and  notinf  the 

-sometimes  wc-  all  encountered,  and  information  we  gave  hiai^fEttJI^''^' 

Afterwards 
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Afterwards  he  wrote  his  own  naixxe 
In  fair  Persian  characters,  and  gave 
it  to  me,  as  a  meoiorial  by  which 
he  might  recognize  me  if  we  ever 
met  in  Persia. 

*'  Upon  the  journey,  they  both 
purchased  and  sold  slaves.     He  of- 
fered an  Indian  negro,  who  acted  as 
his  cook,  for  twelve  hundred  rou- 
bles.    An  amusing  embarrassment 
took  place  whenever  a  little  dog 
of  mine  found  his  way  into  the  am- 
bassador's room,  in  search  of  me. 
The  Persians  immediately  drew  up 
their  feet,  and  'hastily  caught  up 
all  their  clothes,    retiring    as    f9r 
back  as  possible  upon  their  couches. 
They  told  us,  that  if  a  dog  touches 
even  the   skirt   of  their  clothing, 
they  are  thereby  defiled,  and  can- 
not say  their  prayers  without  chan- 
ging every  thing,  and  undergoing 
complete  purification.     His  slaves 
sometimes  played  the  balalaika,  or 
guitar  with  two  strings.    The  airs 
were  lively,  and   not    unlike  our 
English    hornpipe.    The  ambassa- 
dor's nephew  obliged  us  by  exhibit- 
ing a  Persian  dance;  which  seemed 
to  consist  of  keeping  the  feet  close 
together,  hardly  ever  lifting  them 
from  the  ground,  and  moving  slowly^ 
to  quick  measure,  round  the  room. 
They  drink  healths  as  we  do^  and 
eat  with  their  tands,  like  the  Arabs, 
all  out  of  one  dish,  which  is  gene- 
rally of  boiled  rice.     If  they  eat 
meat,  it  is  ?arely  any  other  than 
mutton,  stewed  into  a  soup.    The 
young  man  used  to  drink  the  Rus- 
sian beverage  of  hydromel,  a  kind 
ofm^ad;  and  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
smoked.     The    ambassador    never 
used  a  pipe;  which  lurprised  me, 
as  the  aistom  is  almost  universal 
in;the  East.    Their  kindness  to  their 
slaves  is  that  of  parents  to  children: 
the  old  man  appearing,  like  another 
Abraham,  the  common  f^thrr  of  all 
bis  attenilaKits.    llie  dress  of  xheir 


interpreter,  who  was  of  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Vol^a,  though  stationed 
on  Mount  Caucasus,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Circassians,  was  very 
rich,  ft  consisted  of  a  jacket  of 
purple  cloth  lined  wirh  silk,  and  a 
silk  waistcoat,  both  without  but- 
tons; a  rich  shawl  round  his  wai^tj 
very  large  trowsers  of  sca^et  ck)th  \ 
and  a  mngnificent  sabre. 
•  **  Ambassadors  of  other  more  Ori- 
ental hordes  drove  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  inn,  from  Petersburg. 
The  'Emperor  bad  presented  each 
of  them  with  a  barouche.  Never 
was  any  thing  more  ludicrous  than 
their  appearance.  Out  of  respect 
to  the  Sovereign,  thry  had  main- 
tained a  painful  struggle  to  preserve 
their  seat,  sitting  cross-legged,  like 
Turks.  The  snow  having  melted, 
they  had  been  jolted  in  this  manner 
over  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  form 
a  timber  causeway  between  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow;  so  that,  when 
taken  trom  their  fine  new  carriages, 
they  could  hardly  crawl,  and  made 
the  most  pitiable  grimaces  imagi- 
nable. A  few  days  after  coming 
to  Moscow,  ibey  ordrred  all  the 
carriages  to  be  sold,  for  whatever 
sum  any  person  would  ofi-er. 

**  But  it  is  time  to  leave  our  Ori- 
ental friends  and  fellow-lcde,en^ 
that  we  may  give  an  account  of  the 
ceremonies  of  Easter ^  daring  the 
preparations  for  which  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  arrive.  Tlw  people 
of  Moscow  celebrate  the  P*lique 
with  a  degree  of  pomp  and  festivity 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  most  splendid  pageants  of 
Rome' do  not  equal  the  costIin^88 
and  splendour  of  the  Russian  church. 
Neither  could  Venice,  in  the  midst 
of  her  Carnival,  ever  rival  in  de- 
bauchery and  superstition,  in  licen- 
tiousness and  pi«rade,  what  passet 
during  this  season  in  Moscow. 

*'  It  should  first    be  observed^ 

there 
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there  arr«i>o*  people  who  ob^rve 

Lent  with  more  scrupuloos  and 
excessive  rigour-  thfiD  the  Russians. 
'IVavcUing  the  road  frono  Peters- 
burg to  Mo$co^,  if  at  any  time,  in 
poor,  cottages  wl^^re  the  peasant^ 
appeared  starving*  1  offered  them 
a  part  of  our  dinner,  they  would 
shudder  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  cast 
it  to  the  dogS;  dashing  out  of  their 
children*g  hancls>  as  an  ahomioation, 
any  food  given  to  them;  and  re* 
moving  ei'crj  particle  that  might 
be  left  entirely  from  their  sight. 
In  drinking  tea  with  a  Cossack,  he 
not  only  refused  to  have  milk  in  hi9 
cup,  but  would  not  use  a  spoon  that 
had  been  in  the  tea  offered  him  with 
nyJk,  although  wiped  carefully  in 
a  napkin,  until  it  had  passed  through 
scalding  water.  The  same  priva- 
tion prevails  among  the  higher 
ranks:  but  in  proportion  as  this 
rigour  has  been  observed,,  p  much 
the  more  excessive  is  the  degree  of 
gluttony  and  relaxation,  when  tlie 
important  tntelligance  that  '*  Christ 
is  men**  has  issued  from  the  mouth 
of  the  archblAop,'  Puqng  £ai»ter, 
they  run  into  every  kind  of  excess, 
rplling  about  drunk  the  whole  week  j 
as  if  rioting,  debauchery,  extrava^. 
gance,  gambling,  drinking,  and  for* 
nication,  were  as  nauch  a  religious 
observance  as  starving  had  bleeii 
before  J  and  that  the  same  super- 
stition which  kept  them  lasting 
durinig  Lent,  had  afterwards  insti* 
gated  them  to  the  most  beastly  ex^" 
cesses. 

"  Even  their  religions  customs 
•re  perfectly  adapted  to  their  cli- 
mate  and  manners:  Nothing  can 
be  contrived' with  more  ingenious 
policy' to  suit  the  habits  oftht  Rus'- 
sians.  When  tent  fasting  begins, 
their  stock  of  frozfeit  provisions  is 
either  exhaustedi;  or  unfit  for  use  j 


and  the  interval  which  takes  place 
allows  j^uffictent  time  for  procuring} 
jtilling,  and  storing,  thp  fiist  pro^ 
visions  pf  the  Spring.  The  nigbi 
beibre  the  famous  ceremony  of  the 
Resurrection,  nil  the  inark|*ts  an4 
shops  of  Mosccw  arp  seen  filled 
with  flesh,  butter,  eggf,  ppoltr}', 
pigs,  and  every  kind  of  yiand*  The 
crowd  of  purchasers  is  iinmeDse. 
You  hardly  meet  a  foot-passepge; 
who  has  not  his  bands,  nay  his 
arms*  filled  with  provifions;  or  a 
single  droski  that  is  npt  ready  \<^ 
break  dovym  beneath  their  weight 

"  The  first  ceremony  which  took 
place,  previous  to  all  this  feasting, 
was  (hat  of  tlie  Pdqts^  JU^ries,  di 
Palm  Sunday.  On  the  eve  of  thi) 
day  all  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow 
resort,  in  carriages,  on  horseback, 
or  on  foot,  to  the  Kreoilin,  for  the 
purchase  of  palm-bnincbes,  to  place 
before  their  Bogbs,  aud  to  decorate 
(he  sacrf:d  pictures  in  the  street),  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  the  gByai 
promenades  of  the  year.  The  go* 
yernor,  attended  by  the  MaUre  de 
poi'ue,  tiie  Copiniandant,  and  a 
train  of  nobility,  gu  in  procession, 
mounted  on  £ne  horses.  The  streets 
are  lined  by  spectators ;  and  cavalry 
are  stationed  on  each  side,  to  pre- 
serve prder.  Arri ving inthe Krcnilio, 
a  vsst  assembly,  bearing  artilicliil 
iouquets  and  boughs,  are  K'a 
tnoving  here  and  Uiere,  fonuini; 
jhe  novel  and  striking  spectacle  \>i 
a  gay  aiid  moving  forest.  The 
tx)ughs  consist  of  artificial  flowcr^i 
vilh  fruit.  "Bt-atiful  represcntatioi.!! 
of  orangrs  and  lemons  in  wax  iire 
sold  for  a  few  copeehs  ^  each,  aiu) 
ofler  a  proof  of  the  surpriKvig  ini^e- 
iiuity  of  this  people  in  the  arts  of 
imitation.  Upon  this  occasion, 
every  person  who  visits  the  Krenilii); 
and  vi^ould  be  thought  a  true  Cbxis* 


*  The  fopt^  equals  in  value  an  En^Iif h  halfpenny. 
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AiUf  purcbaies  one  or  more  of  the 
f)oughs|*caiM  Mm*brapch6B|  and, 
in  returning^  the  streets  are  crowded 
vith  droskis,  and  all  kinds  of  ve^, 
{licles,  filled  with  devotees,  iiolding 
in  their  bands  one  or  more  palm- 
jsranches,  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  piety «  or  i-hp  nun^bur  tfi' 
$oghs  in  tlieir  houfses. 

•*  The  description  often  given  of 

S'  Q  9plepdour  of  the  e(|uipages  ii^ 
osGow  but  iU  agrees  with  thdr  afvp 
pearance  doring  Lent.  A  stranger, 
*V'ho  arrives  with  his  bead  fall  of 
notions  of  .^siatie  pomp  find  Eastern 
piagnificence*  would  be  surprbied 
to  tind  narrpw  streets,  ei^ecrably 
paved,  cpvered  by  mod  pr  dust ; 
'yvretched  looking  houses  on  each 
fide;  carriages  drawn  it  is  true  by 
$\x  horses,  but  such  cattle!  bUnd, 
lame,  old,  out  pf  condition,  of  all 
(izes  and  all  colours^  connected  by 
rotten  ropes  and  pld  cords,  full  of 
knots  atid  splices :  on  the  leaders 
and  on  the  box,  figures  that  seen) 
p  have  escaped  from  the  galleys: 
behind,  a  lojisy,  ragged  lackey,  or 
perhaps  two,  wjth  countenances  ex- 
citing more  pity  than  derision  5  and 
the  carriage  itself  \\}x.e  the  worst  of 
the  night* coaches  in  Lppcjpn.  Buf 
this  external  wretchedness,  as  far  as 
it  concerns  the  equipages  of  the 
nobles,  admits  of  some  explanation. 
The  fact  is,  that  a  dirty,  tattered 
livery,  a  rotten  harness,  bad  horses, 
and  a  shabby  vehicle,  constitute  one 
part  of  the  privation  of  the  season. 
On  l^aster  Monday  tlie  most  gaudy 
but  fantastic  buQbonery  of  splendour 
tills  every  street  in  the  city,,  The 
^mperor  it  is  true,  in  bis  high  con- 
sideraticn  for  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects,  deemed  it 
cxpedief^t  ^o  adapt  the  appearance 
to  the  reality  of  their  wretchedness: 
and,  in  restraining  the  excessive 
extravagance  of  the  people  of  Mos- 
cow, evinced  o^ore  wisdom  than  the 


world  have  given  bini*  credit  for 

'possessing* 

**  The  second  grand  ceremony  of- 
this  seascH)  takes  place  on  Thursday, 
before  Easte|[^  at  noon,  when  the 
9rch bishop  washes  the  feet  of  the  ^ 
apostles  This  we  also  wifnessed.v 
The  priests  appeared  in  their  most 
gorgeous  apparel.  Twelve  n.'onks, 
designed  to   represent    the  twelve  , 

apostles,  were  placed  in*a  semicircle 
before  the  archbishop.  The  cere-^ 
niony  is  performed  in  the  cathedral^ 
which  is  crowded  with  spectators* 
The  archbisbbp,  performing  all  and 
much  more  than  i^  related  of  our. 
Saviour  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  ., 
St.  John,  takes  off  bis  robtrs,  girds 
up  his  loins  with  a  towel,  and  pro*, 
ceeds  to  wash  the  ieat  of  them  al)> 
unril  he  comes  to  the  representaliv« 
of  Peter,  who  rises;  and  thesam« 
interlocution  takes  place  between 
him  and  the  archbishop,  which  ia 
said  to  have  taken  place  between 
our  Saviour  and  that  apostle. 

"  The  third,  and  most  magnifi- 
cent ceremony  of  all,  is  celebrated 
two  hours  after  midnight,  in  the 
morning  of  fiascer  Sunday.  It  is 
called  the  Ceremony  of  the  Re^ur* 
rection,  and  certainly  exceeded 
every  thing  of  tbe  kind  celebrated 
at  Home,  or  anywhere  else.  ]  have, 
not  seen  so  splendid  a  hight  in  any 
Romaii'Catholic  country;  not  f vea 
tliai  of  tbe  Ik'nediction  by  the  Pop'.v 
during  the  holy  week. 

'*  At  midnight,  the  great  bell  of 
tbe  calbcdral  tolled.  Its  vibrations 
seemed  tbe  rolling  of  distant  thun-^ 
der;  and  they  were  instantly  ac- 
companied by  the  noise  of  all  the. 
bejls  in  Moscow.  Every  inhabi- 
tant was  stirring,  and  the  rattling 
ot  carriages  in  the  streets  was  greater 
than  at  noon-day.  The  whole  *city 
was  in  a  blaze;  for  lights  were  seen, 
in  all  the  windows,  and  innume* 
rable  torches  in  the  streets.    The 
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tower  of  ihc  cathedral  was  illnmi- 
nated  from  its  foundation  to  its 
cross.  The  same  ceremony  takes 
place  iti  all  the  churches ;  and,  ^bat 
is  truly  surprizing,  considering  their 
fiQmber,  it  is  said  they  are  all 
equal >y  crowded. 

"  We  hastened  to  the  cathedral, 
"vdiich  was  filled  with  a  prodigious 
tsaenibly  of  all  ranks  and  sexes, 
bearing  lighted  M'ax  tapers^  to  be 
afterwards  heaped  as  vows  on  the 
difierrnt  shrines.  The  walls,  ceil- 
ings, and  e\'ery  part  of  this  building, 
is  covered  by  the  pictures  of  Sairtts 
and  Martyrs.  In  the  moment  of 
oar  arrival  the  doors  were  shut  ^  find 
-  eo  the  outside  appeared  Plato,  the 
archbishop,  preceded  by  banners 
and  torches,  and  followed  by  all 
liis  train  of  priests,  with  crucifixes 
and  censers,  who  were  making  three 
times,  in  procession,  the  tour  of 
the  cathedral ;  chaunting  with  loud 
voices,  and  glittering  in  sumptuous 
restments,  covered  by  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones.  The  snow  had 
not  melted  so  rapidly  in  the  Krem- 
lin as  in  the  streets  of  the  city;  and 
this  magnificent  procession  was 
therefoie  constrainf^d  to  move  upon 
pianks  over  the  deep  mud  which 
surrounded  the  cathedral.  After 
Compkting  the  third  circuit,  they 
all  halted  opposite  the  great  doors, 
which  were  shut ;  aud  the  arch- 
bishop, with  a  censer,  scattered  in- 
cense against  the  doors,  and  over 
the  priests.  Suddenly  those  doors 
were  opened,  and  the  effect  was 
beyond  description  great.  The  im- 
mense throng  of  sj^ectators  witliin, 
bearing  innumerable  tapers,  formed 
two  lines,  through  which  the  arch- 
bishop entered,  advancing  with  his 
train  to  a  throne  near  the  centre. 
The  profusion  of  lights  in  all  parts 
of  the  cathedral,  and,  among  others, 
of  the^  cnormons  chandelier  which 
hung  from  the  centre.^  the  richness 


of  the  drenes,  atid  the  Vastncss  of 
the  assembly,  filled  os  with  asto- 
nishtnent.  Having  joined  the  snite 
of  tlte  archbishop,  we  accompanied 
the  procession,  and  passed  even  to 
the  throne,  on  which  the  police 
officers  permitted  ns  to  stand,  among 
the  priests,  near  an  embroidered 
stool  of  satin  placed  for  the  arch- 
bishop. The  load  chorus,  which 
burst  forth  at  the  entrance  to  the 
dhorch,  continued  as  the  procession 
moved  towards  the  throne,  and  after 
the  archbishop  had  taken  his  seal; 
when  my  attention  was  for  a  mo- 
ment called' off,  by  seeing  one  of 
the  Russians  earnestly  crossing  him- 
self with  his  right  band,  while  his 
left  was  employed  in  picking  mj 
companion's  pocket  of  his  haod- 
kerchief. 

**  Soon  after,  the  archbishop  de- 
scended, and  went  all  round  the 
cathedral ;  first  offering  incense  to 
the  priest,  and  then  to  the  people 
as  he  passed  along.  When  be  had 
returned  to  his  seat,  the  priests,  two 
by  two,  performed  •  the  same  cere- 
mony, beginning  with  the  arch- 
bishop, who  rose  and  made  obei- 
sance with  a  lighted  taper  in  bis 
hand.  From  the  moment  the  cborch 
doors  were  opened,  the  spectaton 
had  continnied  bowing  their  heads 
and  crossing  themselves;  insomocb, 
that  sonic  of  the  people  seemed 
really  exhausted^  by  the  constant 
motion  of  the  head. and  hands. 

'*  I  had  now  leisure  to  examine 
the  dresses  and  figures  of  the  prlesis, 
which  were  certainly  the  Kiost  strik- 
ing I  ever  saw.  Their  long  dark 
hair,  without  powder,  fell  down  io 
ringlets,  or  straight  and  thick,  fjr 
over  their  rich  robes  and  shoulders. 
Their  dark  thick  beards,  also,  en- 
tirely covered  their  breasts.  On  the 
heads  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
Were  high  caps,  covered  with  gems, 
and  adorned  by  miniature  paintiag^, 
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•et  in  jewek,  of  tbc  Cimfikkm,  tbs 
Vir^n,  and  tke  Saints.  Tbeir'roiiief 
of  varidus  coloated  sathr  weteoftlie 
vamt  cosrtf  ennbroideiy;  ami  «ven 
on  these  were  ciitniatare  pictuies  set 
with  precieus  stoim. 

"  Such^  according  to  the  coosc- 
crated  legend  of  antient  days^  was 
the  appearance  of  the  high^pnests 
of  old,  JUron  and  his  sons,  holy 
taen,  standing  by  the  tabernacle  of 
the  Congregation  in  line  raiments^ 
the  workmanship  of  "  Bezaleel,  tiie 
*'  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Har,  of 
^'  the  tribe  of  Judah.**  It  is  said 
there  is  a  convent  in  Moscow  where 
the  women  are  entirely  employed  in 
working  "dresses  for  the  priests. 

''  After  two  hours  had  been  spent 
in  various  ceremonies^  the  arch- 
bishop advanced,  holding  forth  a 
cfoss^  which  all  the  people  crowded 
to  embrace,  squeezing  each  other 
nearly  to  suffocation.  As  soon, 
however,  as  their  eagerness  had 
been  somewhat  satisfied,  he  retired 
to  the  sacristy;  where  putting  on 
a  plain  purple  robe,  he  again  ad- 
vanced, exclaiming  three  times,  in 
a    very    loud    voice^    Christ    is 

KIS£N  ! 

'*  The  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  solemnity  now  followed.  Tlie 
.archbishop,  descending  into  the 
body  of  iht  church,  concluded  the 
whole  ceremony  by  crawling  roCind 
the  pavement  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  kissing  the  consecrated  pic-* 
tuns,  whether  on  the  pillars,  the 
walls,  the  altars,  or  (ht^  tombs  ^  the 
priests  and  all  the  people  imitating 
his  example.  Sepulchres  were  o|)en- 
ed,  and  the  mummied  bodies  of  tn> 
cerruptihle  saints  exhibited,  all  of 
which  underwent  the  same  general 
)(i$sing. 

'*  Thus  was  E&ster  proclaimed : 
and  riot  Siai  debauchery  instantly 
broke  loose.  The  inn  in  which  we 
lodged   became  a   Pandsemonium.. 


Drinking,,  dandngv  and  singings 
continued  thrcfugh  the  night  and 
day.  But,  in  thte  midst  of  all  tiani 
excesses,  quarrels  hardly  ever  took 
place.  The  wild,  rude  riot  of  a 
Russian  populace  is  tull  of  huma* 
nity.  Few  disputes  are  heard;  n« 
blows  are  given  5  no  lives  endan^ 
gored,  but  by  drinking.  No  meet- 
ings take  place  of  any  kind,  %vitb-» 
out  repeating'  the  expreasions  of 
peace  and  joy,  Christos  voscbbm! 
Christ  is  risen !  to  which  the  answer 
always  is  tiie  same,  Vo  istiney 
voscRKSS  !  He  is  risen  indeed  i 

**  On  Easter  Monday  begins  the 
presentation  of  the  Paschal  eggs  9 
lovers  to  their  mistresses,  relatives  to 
eich  other,  servants  to  their  ma^ 
ters,  all  bring  ornansented  eggs* 
£very  offering  at  this  season  is  called 
a  Paschal  egg.  The  meanest  f)aa- 
per  in  the  street,  presenting  an  egg, 
and  repeating  the  words  Ckristoi 
voscresst  m^y  demand  a  ^aliMo  even 
of  the  Empress.  All  business  is  laid 
aside  -,  the  npper  ranks  arc  engag<*d 
in  vi>iting,  balls,  dinners,  suppers^ 
masquerades;  while  boors  fill  the 
air  with  their  songs,  or  roll  drwuk 
about  the  streets.  Servants  appear 
in  new  antU  tawdry  liveries;  mid 
carriages  in  the  most  sumptuooa 
parade. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  uproar  f 
made  myself  as  much  like  a  Russian 
a#possiblc,  and  went  in  a  caftan  to 
one  of  the  pnblic  ball*  of  the  citi- 
zens, given  in  our  inn.  It  was  held 
in  a  suite  oi  several  apatlnnentsj 
and  a  numerous  band  of  music,  com- 
posed of  violins,  wind  inMruments, 
and  kettle-drums,  had  been  pro- 
vided. 'The  luavter  of  the  inn  had 
also  taken  ciire  to  invite  a  4X)mpanj 
of  gipsies,  10  entertain  tlie  company 
by  their  dancing.  A  single  rouble 
was  demanded  as  the  price  of  ad- 
mission. All  frars  of  appearing  like 
a  foreigner  vanished  upon  entering 

the 
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the  principal  ballHTdom ;  fbrIfoiiii4  imiTerHil  jpnctice,  or  beggiog  fet 

•n  assembly  as  various  in  their  ap^  presents  ox  oranges  aod  ice.    This 

pearance  as  chaiaeters  in.  a  masque-*  extraordtnary  people,  foond  in  aU 

rade.  On  the  benches  were  squatted  parts  of  Europe,  ii»ere  originally  ooe 

Turks,  with  their  n^.ual  gii^vity  and  of  the  casts  of  India,  driven  oat  ot' 

indifiPerence,   looking    on   with    a  their  own  tern  toiy,  and  distingmslieii 

aolenm  vacant  stare,  unmoved  by  among  Indian  tribes  by  a.  name 

shouts  of  joy  or  tumultuous  aoUi^R,  which    signifies  Thieves.*     Thry 

by  the  noise  of  the  dancing,  or  the  have  a  similar  appellation  among 

thundering  of  a  pair  of  ketde-df  urns  tiie  Fins,  and  with  the  same  signi- 

close  to  their  ears.    In  another  part  fication.  lliey  preserve  every  where 

intete  a  pafty  ^'^  Bucjiarians,  with  the.  same  .features,    mannen,  aod 

Hat  nobcs,  high  cheek -bones,   and  customs    and,    what  is  more  ne- 

little  ef es }  their  heads  aliaved,  and  markable,  almost  always  the  same 

.  a  smaii  conical  embfoiclered  cap  on  mode  of  dress.    The  extraordbsry 

the  crown  af  their  scuUs;  in  red  resemblance  of  the  tetnale  gipsies  to 

niorocco  boots,  long  trowsers  of  blue  the  women  of  India,  was-  remarked 

cloth,  with. a  girdle  and  a  poignard.  by  our  officers  and  men  in  Egypt, 

Besides  these  were  Chinese  mer*  when  General  Baird   arrived  with 

chants, 0>ssacks,  and  e\'en  Calmucs,  bis  arxny  to. join  Lord  Hotchinson. 

all  oi  whom  appeared  as  spectators.  The  seapoys  bad  many  of  their  wo- 

In    the  middle  of  the  room  the  men  with  thtrro,  who  were  cuctij 

Russian  boors  and  tradesmen  were  like  our  gipsies.  In  their  dress,  they 

dancing  with  pfost it ntes,  while  their  lavish  all  their  finery  upon  tbdr 

own  wives  and  daughters  were  walk-  head.    Thfir  costume  in  llussia  is 

mg  abont.     A  party  of  gipsies  were  very  different  from  that  of  the  na- 

performiuf;  the  national  daoce, called  tivea:    they  wear  enormous  caps, 

Barina.    it  resembled  our  English  covered  with  ribbons,  and  decorjtiil 

homhipe  ;  but  never  was  displayed  in  front  with  a  prodigious  qiiaottty 

more    ferocious    licentioasncss    by  of  silver  coins,  wbicTf  form  a  nai- 

voice  and  gesture.  The  male  dancer  ted  mail-work  over  their  foreheads* 

expressed  bis  savage  joy  in  squeaks,  I'bey  also  wear  such  ootas  as  neck* 

oontorttons,  and  sudden  convulsive  laces,  and  baye  the  smallest  to  be 

spasms,  that  seemed  tp  agitate  his  met  with  in  the  empire  fs^  peiidaoti 

whole  frame;   standing  sometimes  lo  their  ears.    The  RoMaos  bold 

still;  then  howling,  whining  tm-  them    in    great    ooptempt,    fiever 

derly,  or  trembling  in  all  hislinsbs  speaking  of  them  without  abuse; 

to  the  music,  which  was  very  ani«>  aod  feel  thtmselves  cx^ntamioated 

niating.    This  dance,  though  very  by  their  touch,  indess  it  be  to  bare 

common  in  Russia,  they  confess  to  their  fortune  told.    They  believe  a 

Lave  derived  from  the  gipsies  j  and  gipsy  not  only  has  the  wi^,  bat  the 

It  may  therefore  seem  probable  that  power,  to  cheat  every  one  they  xe, 

our  hornpipe  was  introduced  by  the  and  therefore  generally  avoid  theoi. 

same  people.    Other  gip^es  were  Formerly  they  were  more  scattered 

telling  fortunes,  according  to  their  oyer  ^.ussia^  aiid  paid  no  tribiite  | 

*  See  the  Commcntsiy  of  Professor  Porthan,  of  Abo  in  F^nd,  uppp  the  Cbn>- 
nicle  of  that  University.    His  works  are  not  sufficiently  known.     He  has  given  (be 

History  and  Origin  of  the  Finlanfl  1  nbcs ;  and  a  very  erudite  Disaemtioii  coacfin* 

ia^  the  djisics.  \ 

but 


bdf  iio#  Uief  Are  lOoilectedyftiMi  aU  «en  ortr^'ekb  taach^  suigtag^.tniitn- 

belong  to  oiie  «ol^eiiiBn»  fo^rhom  cai^e»,  -TliUry  pretiervi:ti  tiw.  most 

thef  pif  a  certain  tribiite^'^aiKLraiik  -perfect  harmonj* ,  each  mkang  t  ae* 

among  th^  number  ef  hi^'  slaves,  pliratc  par^,    tboogh  mitbuut  flOf 

They  liocoiiipanf  thdr  liaiiGea  by  seeoeiing  consdotitnoM  of  tlie  akili 

•Iiilpagf  and  IchkI.  dapping  of  the  4bus«xected.    The  iemale  daltceri 

hands ;  tMreaktng'forth,  at  iiitervaW,  and  asiusiao^  in  ibis  bailfwei'cttiaay 

with,  shriekn '  and.  abort  exprestive  ot  them  prottittitett;.  bin  tha  ^ives 

crjes^' adapted  lolhc  sxidden  move*  and  daua^htersof  i-he  peasants  and 

ntema^  ,gf^uR9U:  and  turua  of  the  lo^ortradesaiffnminG^iedwiti)  ibera* 

dance*  -  Themal^  dancers  hold  in  dresaed.  our:  in.  their  iiill   national 


one  hand   %   baadkerchiei;  which  costnme,  aod  apparently  cot  ai 

the/  wavte  ahoat«  jind  njMnage.wiih  displeas^  ivitb  such  society.- 
grace  as  well  a»  art.    The  danocv        V  Tbc;bailofiiK;iiobl£:i<adcbkU.t 

jhiU  of  t^e  grossest  libidinodA  exv  »cry  different  desrriptioit.  .  It  took 

•pivs^iofi,   and  nao»C  indecent .  po»-  iplaoe  e^ery  Tuesday  ;  and^  it  luax 

lure,  isjn  other  respeets  gnicelbi.  Jjb  tmly  said»  Eurc)|>e  i^as  not  -Ue- 

Nojthmg  can  be  more  so  than  the  held  its  equal.     (  never  was  m^ist 

manner  in  which  they  sometimes  struck  by  the  appearance  of  aa  aa^ 

wave  and  extend  theis  arms  :  it  re-  aembly  convened  for  the^  purpose  of 

-aemhles  the  attitudes  of  Batchana^  dancings.  The  laws  of  the  society 

J iatia  represented  on  Greek,  vasea.  exclude  every  person  who  is  by  birth 

3iit  the  women  do  not  often  exhi«*  a.piebeian;  and  thi^  exjclusion  has 

bit  those  attitudes  .  Tliey  generally  been  extended lo  foreigners;  there- 

maintaia  a  stiff '  upright  po^ition^  foie  we  felt  grateful  in  being  allow- 

kfsepiag  their  feet  clo«e>  and  beat-  ed  admission'.     Prince  Viazcmakoi* 

jng  a  tattoo  with  their  high  heels.  who  married  an  English  lady*  kindiy 

<    **  When  the  Russians  dance  the  procured  tickets  for  us ;  ^although  it 

Barina,  it  is  accompanied  with  the  was  considered  dangerous  at  that 

Formerly    they    were  time  to  have  the  character  of  ho^pi^ 


'great  udmlreni  pf  that  atinple  and  taiity  lowardM  Englishmen.*    K  hh 

pieaaing  instrument i  but  now»  imi-  highnes»  be  now  livingi  he  is  re^* 

tating  the  manners  of  France  and  cpicsted  to  jiardon  this  lesttmony  of 

England*  it  has   been    laid   asido.  his  generous  condescension.    I  feel 

Many  of  them  are  still  able  to  play  sensible  that  a  congeniality  of  acnti* 

it;  but  as  they  deem  stick  an  ao-  meot  will  render  any  apology  super-> 

compUshmeniE  a  sort  of  degradation  fiuous  fur  the  sacri6ce  I  have  else- 

in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  they  air  where  made  in  the  cause  of  truth* 
aeldom  prevailed  upon   to  use  it ;        *'  The  coup  d  ceil  upon  entering 

like    the*  ladies    ot    Wales,   who,  the  grand  saloon  is  inconceivable. 

scarce  able  lo  speak  English,  affect  Duribg  ten  years  thai!  I  have  been 

igooraoce  of  their  native  tongue.  accustomed  to  spectacleb  of  a  bimi- 

"  Collected   in   other    parts    of  lar  nature  in  didereut  parls  of  the 

roQflM   oprkied   for  this  assembly,  continent,  I  have  never  seen  any 

wei^  v«(al.  perf/^rmers,  in  parties  of  thing  with  which  it  might  compare. 

«  I  wish  to  lay  partieatar  f tress  opon  this  circumsttnoe,  a«  almost  all  trsvcnrrs 
have  osl^iBted  Ru^an  hospitality,  and  particulaily  t!fat  of  the  inhabitants  oC  Moico#. 
•«  L'lMipiMiliti^  de^  RuMct,"  say  the  Anthuri  ut'  hs  Voyage  de  Dr uk  Fran^ais,  <*  pa- 
**  rots  isi  dsas  tout  sou  jour/'  ,  * 

The 
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HM^ootBfpatijr  consisted  6f  near  tivd 
tiuM2S»tid  perso&ft^^Dobka'oniy  be»> 
ing.admittedi     -The  dreaies  were 
the  moat  insitnpluous  tkat  ceo 'lie 
imagioed  \  and,  wiuit  U  >iQore  ■  r»- 
niar)»ble>  they  were  cotjceived-  ia 
the  parest  tasle,  and  wen  ia  a  high 
degree  beeioming*     TIsb.  favinirstc 
oroametits  of  tbbladtes  \v«re  cameos^ 
which  th^  wore  upcia -their  arm»> 
ir»*  gMiea  vound    thfelnvwalftta,  or 
bpoli    ilielr  boeoma;   a  mode'  of 
adorning  tlie  f^ir  which  has  vsi^oe 
§x[ud  Us  way  to*  our  owhxxxintry, 
and  which  waa  originaUy  derhred 
tKxa    Paris;    but    the  women^  of 
^rknct    9nd   England    May  go  to 
MoftcowV  in  ordev  toste  thdir  owd 
Attbions  set  off  to  94vantage«  ITheur 
drapery  was  drspo6ed<  chiefly  afcor 
^e*  Grecian  costume/ and  theywom 
their  hair  botmd  up  rpunddvs  head; 
The  modea  of  dress  in  London  and 
If&m  ace  generally  blended  together 
by  the  ladled  of  Mnoseow^  wiicv  select 
mm  either  what  niay  become  ihem 
best ;  and,  id  josttce  to  t-heiip  ch&rafs; 
it  must  be  confessed,  no  cdimtry  19 
Hie  wbrld  can  boast  superior  beauty. 
When,  in  addition  to  theirtperspnal 
•ttractiotis,    it  is  considei^d,   that 
th<e  most  excessive  extravagance  is 
used  tt'^ooure' ^rhatevcr  may  con* 
tribute  td  thek  adornBient ;  ^,  chat 
a  whole  fortune  is  sometinies  la- 
vish^ on  a  single*  dress;  thaDthey 
ai<e  assembled  in  one  of  the  finest 
rooms  in  the  world',  lighted  and  de- 
corated with  matchless  eleganceand 
splendour^  it  may  be- supposed  the 
lelfect  has  never  been  surpassed; 

"In  such  an  assembly,  -.  we  had 
eirery  reason  tb  suppose  a  couple  of 
English  travellers  ^ight  pass  withr 
out  notice;    We  had,  moreover^  a 


j^iteabh'  reasoA   ibrr  jM^bif  this 
,.W0akl  be  the  cascf^  as>.in/obe- 
dieDce^'tQ'ii'  decree   of  the  £m- 
pcrer  Fanl,  w&4iad'.€oMc(tod  oar 
short  hair  into  a  cuei  which  ap- 
peared most  ridibnldugiy  cuiftiiletH 
alickmg  out,   Hke  any  thing  bm 
thiat  which  it  wai^tiateAded  ta  le- 
presenti}  andmOtt^eknaiicahlycQD- 
tvasted  with  the*  knig.  ^^  o^  th« 
Ru^anst     Uo^svimwatiiljE  the  case 
JK9ae*oUieirw4BO'^tMd  »  ccriotitT  to 
see^  the*  two  Eft^idtnitfi  heeoming 
geiMvaH  to  o«n  gneat*  dismay  we 
founds  oupselvelb .^diTOundtd  hy  a 
eroded:.  «f  persons, '  8<ifiMi  of  whom 
ihonght  proper  to^  ask',  **  WQiq  ctt 
**\ionp   hair?"*-  Sad^  questioos  it 
•nny  he  conceived,  did  not*  add  to 
-the  evening' a  acbuiecneiTt :   hat  our 
aatonishmeht  ^waa    cotRp leted  the 
next  day^  id  veeettitig^' the  thanks 
«nd  blessings  of  a  poor  nagged  bar- 
bery who  had  powdertid^ns  at  the 
Jnn;  anil  whose'  foitbn«  he^atflureil 
tis  wo  Had  made^  all  tbe^yonng  ta- 
bles hdWpg  sehi;  fyt  liin>,  to  cm  and 
dress  %Ym«  haip-in  thet -same  tidicu' 
lous' manneri'     .  •  /  . 

*'  I  should  lioe-feUve  Bient!<«ed 
such  a  triftng  incident>  if^it  had  not 
-ttlttimtely  taken  a  very  serldon^an); 
for  ^h^i  polibe  .^Moen  interferlnei 
the^oung  men,  who  had^thds  docked 
th^hStfehres,  ^  wera^  appnsbend^  in 
•the'  polflic  waVfcs,  sevewely  rfpri- 
.mand^dv  and  cocnpdM'  to  wear 
-fhlse-bais^  and  we  weie  obliged  to 
use -the  almost  drbuthspeotion,  lest 

we  shoufd  also  be  appreiiended,  and 
perhaps  treated  with  more  rigoor. 

•  "  The  dancei  wdite'  catJed'Qtia- 
drilles,  Polonese,  ahc^Engt^hh.  Tbc 
Waltz>  onocihck«  feTiKiriia>hadbefn 
probihiMKi.  But>whAte««rtuittcthe; 


•  tt  IS  refarod  rcry  ceneTaJly,  10  the  higher  circles  of  the  ch5^,  thil  «  f^^ 
•f  M06COW,  who  hafl  ^jurcbased  a  wij;  to  iinit««  thfi  colour  of.  hex  own  hairj  oonfifl» 
herha,ir^rei3er  in  «  dos£t>  fed  him  always  hen«if,  and  aUowed  him  ooiy.ta  cocne  oai 
during  her  coilttte,  in  order  chat  her  false  tresses  might.not  b«  deteoied. 


Country  and  Uaiits^vf  the  CostaAs  and  Cvfcanians* 


D>»3 


gave  tha6i»  they  were  all  dull  \  cq&* 
sisii^g  merely  in  a  lort  of  proine'^ 
nade.  Ncitber  th^  n^n  uor  the 
womea  evinced  the  slightest  degree 
of  sDimatiou  while   daacisg^   biU 


s^etned  to  cooaider  it  aii  apoloi^'  Ivnt 
not  si  tt  i  ng  st  ili .  £  very  person  wont 
full  dr«'ss;  the  met)  apf>ea King  either 
in  unifortiii  or  coots  of  very  tkoik 
enibfoidcry* 


CouNTKT  Airo  Habits  of  thb  Cossacks  and  Circassiaks. 


[From  the  same.] 


''  TT 7E.  now  drew  near  to  the 

W    Kuban,  and  had  reached 

the  last  post-house  before  arriving  at 

tSATERINEDARA,    wllCU     thc    vicW 

of  thc  Caucasian  mountains  opened 
upon  us,  extending,  in  a  craggy 
and  mountainous  ridge,  from  cast 
to  west.  I  endeavoured  to  recall  a 
former  impression  made  upon  my 
mind  in  the  approach  to  the  Alps 
from  Augsburg  j  and  the  r^^col lec- 
tion hcrvcd  to  call vi nee  me,  that  the 
range  of  Mount  Caucasus  has  nei- 
ther the  apparent  altitude  nor  granr 
deur  of  the  Alpine,  whatever  their 
relative  heights  may  be.  Marshal 
Bibcrstein,  a  celebrated  Russifln 
boranist  and  traveller,  afterwards 
informed  me,  thjt  lie  con>idcred 
Mount  Chat  in  Caucasus  higher 
than  Mont  Blanc:  it  is  certainly 
visible  at  the  immense  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles.  The  snowy 
summits  of  the  Alps  are  seen  fgr  a 
day's  journey  before  reaching  them, 
glittering  above  the  line  of  clouds 
collected  near  their  bases  j  espe- 
cially by  a  traveller  who  ap[)r6aches 
the  Tirol,  where  they  seem  to  rise 
up  all  at  once  like  a  wall  from  the 
plains  of  Suabia.  To  us,  indeed, 
who  had  travelled  so  long  in  the 
flats  of  Russia,  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains were  a  new  and  very  interest- 
ing sight.  Our  eyes  were  fatigued 
by    the    uniformity    of,  perpetual 


plains  J  and  even  serene 'skies,.  t# 
which  we  had  been  so  loDg  accusi- 
tomed,  were  gladly  excliaoged  for 
the  refreshing  winds  of  thc  hiilst 
the  frequent  showers,  and  the  roll*, 
ing  clouds,  which  always  aocoov* 
paiiy  them.  Trees  also  began  to 
appear,  and  the  banks  of  the  Kuban 
were  covered  with  woods,  The 
oak,  so  long  a  stranger,  rearc4  hia 
venerable  head ;  and  the  willo\v,  the 
bramble,  wild  raspberries,  blooming 
shrubs,  and  thick  underwood,  co- 
vered the  ground,  affording  retreat 
to  abundance  of  wild  boars  aod 
deer.  The  last  are  often  taketi 
young,  and  kept  as  tame  animals  i3\ 
the"  cottages  of  the  country. 

"  Ev. Ki KniHKD XK A, or  Calherine^s 
"Gift,  the  capital  of  the  TchcrnoT 
moi-ski  Cossacs,  makes  a  very  ex- 
traordinary appearance.  It  has  np 
resemblance  to  a  icrwii  j  but  is  ra- 
tlicr  a  grove  or  forest  cf  oaks,  in 
which  a  number  of  straggling  cot- 
tages, widttly  separated,  are  con- 
cealed not  only  from  all  general  ob- 
servation, but  ev:en  from  the  view, 
of  each  other.  The  inhabitants  liave 
cut  down  and  cleared  as  many  a$ 
they  could  ;  but  the  streets,  it  they 
may  be  so  called,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  houses,  arc  covered 
with  dwarf  oaks,  and  thick  branches 
of  scions  yet  rising  from  thc  roo^ 
which  are  left,  in  the  earth.    The. 

antiquity 
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iiintk|ut(y  of  the  tumuli  which  covet 
M  this  ciiuutry  may  in  0ome  degree 
be  proved  even  by  the  appcanmce 
ot*  die  oaks  growing  on  them.  We 
saw  some  trees,  perhaps  as  old  as 
any  in  the  world>  which  were  w 
situated.  The  inhabitants  had  dug 
into  the  tumuli^  tu  form  Icetlars  for 
their  ice  sind  wine  5  and>  in  so  do-* 
ing,  found  several  earthen  vases^ 
deposited  with  the  skeletons  which 
these  sepulchres  con  I  ained  ;  but  un- 
fortunately they  destroyed  every 
thing  they  discovered,  llie  air  in 
this  metropolitan  forest  is  pestifer- 
ous, and  the  water  of  the  plac«  vtry 
unwholesome.  Fevers,  similar  to 
those  whirh  prevail  near  the  Pon- 
tine  marches,  at  Paestum,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Raia  in  Italy,  afflict 
those  who  reside  here.  In  the  en- 
virons, however,  ^he  air  is  better ; 
iind,  perhaps,  when  the  ground  is 
cleared,  to  as  to  admit  a  free  circu- 
lation, and  thoroughly  cultivated  by 
the  increase  of  gardens,  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  will  be  less  in- 
jured ;  but  frohs  its  damp  situation, 
And  the  viciuitv  of  extensive  niarshetf 
on  the  Circassian  side  of  the  Kuban,' 
fikaierinedara  is  never  likely  to  be 
a  deM ruble  place  of  residence.  The 
very  fonndntion  of  the  city  bore  date 
oi>ty  eight  vears  previous  to  our 
arrival ;  so  that  it  still  had  tl^e  ap- 
pearance of  a  colony  newly  trans- 
ported to  the  wildernesses  of  Ame- 
rica/ maintaining  a  struggle  against 
all  the  obstacles  opposed  to  it,  from 
mha^pitable  natives,  impenetrable 
woods  and  an  unwholesome  cli- 
mate. The  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  neater  than  our  best 
English  cottages.  £ach  owner  pos- 
ses^ a-  large  area  before  his  door, 
to  which  an  avenue  of  the  finest 
oaks  conducted;  also  an  adjoining 
gai^en,  in  which  we'  noticed  the 
vine,  the- water-melon,  and  the  ca- 
eumber.    Tlie   sun-flower   blooms 


spotttaneously  every  where,  wUfU* 
out  cultivatioa ;  and  many  pknif 
A>und  btily  in  our  greeohouses  are 
the  weeds  of  the  plain.  The  cli- 
macci  fi*om  a  proximity  10  tbe 
mountains,  is  humid  and  cloudy, 
agitated  by  frequent  and  violent 
winds,  with  thuuder>  and  suddra 
tempestuous  rains. 

'*  In  their  new  settlement,  tl«c 
Tchernomorski  still  display  the^tauie 
manners  and  mode  of  life  wMch 
they  practised  before  they  migrated 
from  the  Dnieper.  T^y  ihi&  means 
the  Circassians,  and  even  tboac  ot 
the  Russians  who  live  amoog  tbem 
or  ne;ir  them,  are  instrurted  in 
many  domestic  arts  of  comfort  and 
cleanlinesH  to  which  they  were  be- 
fore strangers.  Celebrated  as  tbcy 
justly  are  for  their  skill  in  horse- 
manship, they  acknowledge  them- 
selves inferior  In  this  respect  to  tbe 
Circassians,  whose  light  bfidies, 
lightly  accoutred,  on  the  fleetest 
horses  in  the  world,  otitstrip  tiicm 
in  the  chace.  Yet  I  know  not  a 
more  interesting  object  than  a  Cos- 
sack of  the  Tchernomorski  mounted 
and  equipped  for  war.  It  is  then 
only  they  may  be  said  to  exist,  aod 
in  their  native  element;  brandish- 
ing their  long  iancea  in  tbe  air, 
bending,  turning,  or  halting  sod- 
deulv  when  \h  full  speed,  with  so 
much  graceful  attitude,  and  soch 
natural  digniij,  that  the  horses  aod 
his  rider  seem  as  one  animal. 

•*  The  reins  of  government  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ataroao 
and  his  officers.  The^e  wear  the 
most  theatrical  aod  showy  dtessei 
which  are  known  to  any  people 
in  the  whole  worid.  Their  breasts 
are  covered  with  chains  of  gold  ^^ 
lace.  Their  sabre  is  Turkish,  their 
boottf  of  red  or  yellow-coloured 
leather,  their  cap  of  black  vehret, 
ornamented  with  lac«'and  silrri 
chains^  or  fine  black  Tartarian  wool, 

takea 


Cbunffy  and  HhUis  ofihi  Cossacks  atid  Ctrdntssians^  [g7J 

taken  from  lambs^  in  an  embryo  day,  June  the  20lh,  the  army,  con*- 
state  $  and  the  waist  bound  with  sisting  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
flilken  sashes,  which  support  pistols  men,  including  two  regiments  of  re- 
ef the  most  costly  workmanship,  gnlars,  some  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
A  small  whip,  with  a  short  leathern  the  chief  part  of  the  Cossack  army 
thong,  is  attached  to  their  little  stationed  in  and  near  £katcrinedara> 
finger.  The  lower  extremity  of  began  to  advance,  by  crossing  the 
their  lance  is  supported  by  the  right  river.  This  undertaking  wasjsufii- 
footj  and  from  the  powder  flask,  ciently  arduous  to  have  daunted  bet^ 
which  hangs  in  front,  are  suspended  ter  disciplined  troops.  The  Kubsa 
silver  coins  and  other  trinkets.  is  broad  and  very  rapid;  and  ^ 
'*  On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  few  canoes,  wiih  one  flat -bottomed 
the  Ataman  waited  upon  us  with  barge,  was  all  the  aid  which  could 
a  party  of  officers.  One  of  ths  be  procured  for  this  purpose.  Ge- 
•best  houses  in  the  place  had  beeri  neralDrascovitz  himself  assured  mft 
previously  allotted  to  our  use,  which  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  equal 
they  desired  us  to  consider  as  our  to  the  spirit  and  alacrity  with  which 
ovm,  and  declared  themselves  ready  the  Cossack  ravalry,  who  led  the 
to  render,  us  any  service  in  their  way,  received  the  order  to  rnarcb* 
power.  The  Ataman  then  informed  They  plunged  on  horseback  into  tho 
us,  that  the  Pacha  of  Anapa,  with  torrent,  and  swam  to  the  opposite 
several  of  the  princes  of  Circassia,  shore.  The  passage  was  begun,  zi 
had  crossed  the  Kuban,  and  pitched  I  have  stated,  at  five  in  the  morn^ 
their  tents  on  the  northern  side  of  ing ;  and  by  four  o*clock  in  thie  ^af* 
the  river,  suing  for  peace  with  the  ternoon  the  whole  army  had  crossed, 
Tchernoraorski  5  that  a  consider-  which,  considering  the  want  of  pro- 
able  part  of  the  Cossack  army  would  per  boats  and  other  conveniences^ 
march  to  give  them  a  meeting  in  and  the  great  rapidity  of  the  cur« 
the  morning,  and  adjust  the  preli-  rent,  is  wonderful.  By  nine  o'clock 
mtnaries  \  and  as  the  ceremony  in  the  same  evening  the  attack  w.a$ 
migiit  amuse  us,  he  very  kindly  of- ,  commenced.  A  small  party,  <:on- 
fered  to  include  us  among  the  per-  sisting  onl)^of  eight  of  the  Circas-^ 
sonsof  his  suites  to  whidi  proposal  sian  guard,  were  surprized  in  the 
we  readily  assented.  very  onset  of  the  march,"  of  which 

**  The  history  of  the  war  in  which  two  were  taken,  and  the  others  fled 
they. had  been  so  recently  engaged  to  give  the  alarm.  The  first  effect- 
is  as  follows.  The  Circassians,  in  ivc  blow  was  struck  by  the  Circas- 
their  nocturnal  incursion?,  had  for  sians,  who  attacked  the  advanced 
the  last  three  years  committed  many  guard  of  tlie  Cossack  cavalry,  tak- 
depredalions  upon  the  territory  "of  ing  eleven  of  the  Cossack  horses  and 
the  Tchernonaorski  j  not  only  steal-  a  few  prisoners.  General  Drasco- 
ing  the  cattle,  but  sometimes  bear-  vitz  then  de*ached  a  body  of  Cos- 
Jng  off  the  inhabitants.  The  Tclicr-  sacks  to  reconnoitre,  who  found  the 
nomorski  applied  to  the  Emperor  Circassians  in  possessionv  of  a  strong 
for  permission  to  punish  these  ma-  bold  and  prepared  for  attack.  These 
randers,  and  for  a  rcinfdrcemcnt.  gave  'the  Cossacks  a  very  warm  re- 
Oeneral  Drascovitz  was  accordingly  ccption  j  but  the  General  perceiv- 
senty  with  a  party  of  troops  and  xng  it,  caused  some  pieces  of  artil- 
some  artillery,  into  the  Kuban.  A.t  lery  to  bear  upon  his  opponents, 
£ve  o'clock  on  the  morning  o/Pri-  The  noise  of  cannon  had  never  be^ 

i&iO.  G      ^                                ibre 
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fore  been  heard  in  Circassian  the  time»  a  pledge  for  the  security  of 

rocks  of  Caucasus  repeated  thedre9d-  their  future  conduct.  To  stftogtben 

fui  uproar  of  the  guns;  and  the  these  assurances^    be  accompaoied 

natives^  at  the  very  sound,  fled  in  the  Cossacks  and  Russians  aeroA  the 

all  directions.    Tfaie  Russian  annj,  Kuban,  and  entered  ^katerioedara, 

rapidly  advancing,  burned  and  de-  but  was  not  permitted  to  remain 

stroyed  eight  of  the  villages,  took  tliere,  on  account  of  the  qoaran^ 

eight  thousand  head  of  cattle,  be-  tine.    He  was  suflFered,  howeveri 

sides  a  quantity  of  arms  and  other  to  pitch^his  tent  on  the  Cossack  sidt 

valuables.     The    number   of  the  of  the  Kuban,  close  to  the  river, 

dead  on  the  side  of  the  Circassians  From  thence  be  passed  again  into 

amounted  to  lhirty«seven  in  one  vil-  Circassia ;  and  assembling  the  princa 

lagej  and  nearly  an  equal  slaughter  of  the  countiy,  made  them  take  a 

took  place  in  all  the  others.    The  solemn  oath  of  peace  and  friendship 

Russians   lost  only   ten  Cossacks,  with  the  Tchernomorski :  but  the 

who  were  made  prisoners,  but  had  latter,  not  being  satisfied  with  the 

Bot  a  man  killed,  and  very  few  report  of  these  proceedings,  insisted 

wonnded.    The  number  of  the  Cir-  that  the  same  oath  should  be  pub- 

cassian  prisoners  was  not  great ;  for  licly  repeated  on  their  side  of  the 

so  desperate  was  their  valour,  that  river.    It  was  for  this  purpose  that 

they  preferred  being  cut  to  pieces,  the  Pacha  of  Anapa  had  again  le- 

rather  than  surrender.     Tlie  first  turned,  bringing  with  him  the  most 

overtures  for  peace  were  made  by  powerful  of  the  Circassian  princes, 

the  arrival  of  some  deputies  from  who  now  waited  upon  the  northern 

the  Circassians,  demanding  the  rea-  bank  of  the  Kuban^  to  go  through 

son  of  the  ^  ar.    The  answer  given  the  required  ceremony, 
by  the  Cossacks  is  curious,  as  it        "  At  nine  o'clock,  on  the  follow- 
aerves  to  call  to  mind  similar  laconic  '  ing  rooming,  the  8th  of  July,  Ge- 

expressions  in  antient  tiroes.  "  Yon  neral  Drascovitz  sent  his  ^troski,* 

**  have  played  your  gambols,*'  said  escorted  by  a  party  of  armed  Cos- 

they,  "  in  our  territory  these  three  sacks  and  an  officer,  to  say  the  Ata- 

f^  years  :  ,we  therefore  come  for  a  man  was  waiting  for  us  to  join  bis 

''  little  sport  in  .yours.       This  an-  suite  in  the  procession  to  the  Pacha 

swer  being  carried  to  the  princes  of  of  Anapa*s  tent  by  the  Kuban ;  and 

the  country,   they  came  in   great  that  many  of  the  princes  of  Circassia 

numbers  to  sue  the  Cossacks  for  were  there,  ready  to  take  the  oath 

quarter  and  peace.    To  aid  this  re*  of  peace.    We  drove  to  head-quar- 

quest,  a  scarcity  of  bread  soon  pre-  ters,  and  arrived  as  the  grand  caral- 

vailed  among  the  combined  forces  of  cade,  consisting  of  the  Ataman  with 

Russians  and  Cossacks ;    and  the  a  numerous  escort  of  Cossack  offi* 

water  of  the  coun try  being  bud^  they  cers,  and  delegates  from  all  the  troops 

tetreated  gradually  towards  the  Ku-  of  the  Cossack  army*  were  proceed- 

ban,  where  they  were  met  by  the  ing  to  the  river  side,  distant  onljT 

Pacha  of  Anapa,  who,  with  a  great  half  a  mile  finom  the  town.    I  nerer 

retinue  and  much  ceremony,  came,  beheld  so  fine  a  sight.     The  dresses 

in  the  name  of  the  Turkish  govern-  worn  by  the  officers   were  vook 

meril,  to  intercede  for  the  Circas-  beautiful  than  the  most  magnificent 

ilans ',  oucring  himself,  at  the  same  theatret  display,    eabibiting  erety 

*  .V  earriaft  peculiar  to  Russia. 

,  varietj 
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Variety  of  colour  and  omskment; 
^hiie  their  high-bred  horses,  glit-  ■ 
tering  in  embroidered  boatings,  and 
prnncing  with  flowing  manes  and 
tails,  seemed  conscious  of  the  war- 
like dignity  of  their  riders.  Several 
Cossacks  darted  by  us,  on  the  fleet- 
est coursers  we  had  ever  seeD>  to 
join  the  cavalcade.  In  front  rode 
the  Atiaman,  bareheaded,  in  a  dress 
of  blue  velvet,  with  sleeves  and 
trowsers'of  scarlet  .cloth,  very  riphly 
embroidered.  From  his  shoulders 
loosely  fell  a  rich  tunic,  lined  with 
blue  silk,  and  fastened  back  by  gold 
buttons.  His  boots,  like  those  of 
iH  the  other  oflicers,  were  of  red 
leatheri  and  by  his  side  was  sus- 
pended a  broad  and  costly  sabre,  in 
a  sheath  of  red  velvet,  richly  em- 
boated  with  gold,  and  studded  with 
tui^uoised.  Otl  each  side  of  him 
rode  a  party  of  his  principal  officers^ 
and  behind  followed  all  thci  flower 
of  the  Cossack  atmy,  in  tnost  sump- 
tuous dresses^  curbing  theit  foaming 
add  neighing  steeds.  We  were,  by 
the  Ataman's  orders,  placed  in  the 
van  of  the  procession  $  and  toon  ar- 
riving on  the  high  grounds  which 
form  tfaei  northern  bank  of  the  Ku- 
ban, beheld  the  encampment  of  the 
Turks  aud  Circassians,  on  a  small 
flat,  close  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
Pacha  ^  surtouhded  by  his  attctidants, 
was  seated  in  his  t^nt,  smoking, 
with  the  awning  drawn  up  oU  all 
tides.  He  was  attended  by  a  Turk-^ 
ish  courier  from  the  Porte,  bis  own 
dragoman  or  interpreter,  and  several 
of  the  most  powerful  Circassian 
princes,  dressed  in  the  savage  and 
extraordinary  habits  worn  by  the 
diiSerent  tribes  6f  Mount  Caucasus, 
flome  of  wiiicb  will  be  hereafter 
more  particulatly  iioticed.  Upon 
the  opposite  shore  appeared  a  Very 
considerable  multitude  of  the  Cir-« 
cassiansi  collected  either  by  cu- 
riosii/i  or  tbe  bop»  of  bartering 


^tfa  thb  Cosdacks,  tvhen  the  tertni 
of  peace  should  be  concluded.  The 
greater  part  of  these  remained  at « 
distance  fh>m  the  rest,  with  evident 
caution  and  mistrust,  at  if  uncertain 
i^hat  termination  the  business  of  thd 
day  might  have.  As  soon  at  the 
Cdssack  cavalry  iiiade  itt  appetr-^ 
ance,  the  Circassian  deputies  ros^ 
and  came  to  thb  entrance  of  the 
Pacha*s  tent,  who  was  teen  ih  flroat 
of  the  party,  bearing  in  his  hand  ft 
small  tuft  of  cdmcFs  hair  fastetied 
to  an  iVory  handle,  with  which  he 
was  occupied  in  keeping  off  the 
mosquitoes.  The  Cossack  arrdf 
halted  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill ; 
and  all  the  cavalry  being  dismounted^ 
were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  parallel 
to  the  river ;  in  fiont  of  which  ap- 
peared the  Cossaek  soldiers,  stand- 
ing by  their  lancet.  The  Atamair  - 
and  his  principal  oflicers  ibde  down 
into  the  pUin  before  the  tent-i 
where  having  alighted,  their  honei 
were  taken  back,  atid  they  all  ad^ 
vanced  bareheaded  towards  the  Pa-* 
cha.  We  accompanied  them;  and 
being  stationed  by  the  Atdman  neaf 
his  person,  understood,  by-  meant 
of  our  interpreter,  all  that  passed 
«upon  the  occasion. 

"  The  preliminaries  began  by  an 
apology  fwvti  the  Ataman  for  having 
kept  the  Ptcba  to  long  waiting, 
**  YoUr  comin^;*  replied  the  Pacha^ 
"  is  for  2l  good  purpose,  and  there- 
'*  fore  may  have  demanded  con^ 
"  stderatiou  f  it  is  only  bad  things 
**  which  are  rashly  hurried  over." 

Atamah.  "  Have  ybu  explained 
''  to  the  Circassian  princes,  that  we 
*'  are  not  satisfied  with  oaths  of 

peace  made  by  them  in  their  ter-* 

rltory  ?  We  roust  bear  testimony 
''to  their  attestations  here,  in  our 
"  pwn  land." 

Pacha.     *'  t    have    mtde    thit 

*'  known '  throughout  all  ihe  Cau- 

*<  casian  Line;  and  several  of  the 
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<'  most   powerful    prinoes    of  the  volved  very  little  diacussioOi  for  the 

'*  coanti^  are  now  present^  to  an-  Circassians  seemed  willing  to  accede 

*^  swer  for  the  rest  of  their  couoti}'*  to  any  proposition  made  on  the  part 

'*  meii«.  and  for  themsdves.'*  of  the  Cossacks,  the  Pacha  took 

jitaman.    **  Have  all  tiiose  who  from  his  bosom  a  manuscript  writ- 

**  are  not  present^  as  well  as  these  ten  upon  linen,  on  which .  the  Cir- 

their  deputies^  taken  the  oath  of  cassian  princes  severally  laid  their 

peace  on  the  other  side  of  the  hands,  repeating  the  necessary  oath, 

'I  river  ?"  which  promised  to  the  Cossacks  the 

Pacha,    *f  All  of  them.    Unless  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the 

«<  I  had  been  present  upon  the  oc-  country  on   the   northern  side  of 

<' casion  mysdf,  and  bad  actually  the  Kuban.  What  the  nature  of  the 

**  witnessed  it,  I  would  not  venture  manuscript  was  we  <ouId  not  learn, 

<'  to  be  responsible  for  their  peace-  except  that  it  contained  certain  pas- 

^'  able    behaviour ;    which  I   now  sages  of  the  Koran  and  Other  sacred 

^  promise  to  he."  writings*      The    whole   ceremony 

Jtaman.      *'  Your    Excellency  ended  by  the  Pacha*s  writiog  \(ith 

**  speaks  of  a  responsibility,  which .  a  reed  the  names  of  the  parties  con- 

**  is  perhaps  much  greater  than  you  cerned  in  this  transaction. 

'^  imagine.    Hitherto,  their  princes  '*  The  extraordinary  appearance 

"  have  paid  no  respect  to  the  obli-  of  the  Circassian  princes  drew  my 

'^  gation  of  an  oath,  which  has  been  attention  entirely  to  ihem.    Their 

**  violated  as  often  as  it  was  made,  clothes  were  as  ragged  as  any  Eog- 

*'  How  many  have  engaged  to  be  lish  beggar  s,  and  their  necks  sod 

/' bound  by  the  oath  which  is  now  legs  quite  bare.     A  few  only  bad 

'/  to  be  repeated  ?**  slippers  of  red  leather  on  their  feet. 

Pacha,    **. Fifty:  and  of  these.  Their  heads  were  all  shaved,  and 

•*  the  most  powerful  are  the  princes  covered  on  the  crown  with  small 

*^  who  have  attended  me  upon  this  scull  caps,  laced  with  silver.*    In 

*' occasion.**  their  belts  they  had  large  pistols ; 

Ataman.   **  All  onr  Cossack  bre-  and   by  each  of  their  sides  ^vcrc 

*'  thren,  whom  the  Circassians  have  suspended    a   sabre    and   a  knite. 

V  made  prisoners,  roast  be  restored :  Ball  cartridges,  sewed  singly,  were 

•f  in  failure* of  which  the  war  will  ranged  in  rows  upon  their  breasts. 

'*  certainly   be   renewed ;   and    in  Tlie  sleeves  of  their  jackets  being 

f'  compliance  with  this  demand  all  worn  oat  at  the  elbows,  plates  of 

*'  our  prisoners  will  be  given  up.*'  silver  or  of  steel  armour,  inlaid,  ap- 

**  Some  other  conversation   past  peared   through   the  holes,  which 

which  I   was  not  able  to  collect,  they  wore  next  the  skin,  covering 

from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  their  arms,  and  otherwise  concealed 

delivered.     As  soon  as  the  prelim i-  hj  clothes,    A  coat  of  mail  covered 

Baries  wefe  concluded,  which  in*  also  the  breast  and  the  rest  of  tbe 

•  The  most  antient  coTcrinfc  of  the  head  worn  In  Greece  was  exactly  of  Aes**"* 

ihaipe,  reseniblinf;  the  scalps  torn  by  the  Americans  from  the  firisonera  they  iraAt  in 

urar.    It  is  worn  t>eneath  the  turbaa  all  over  the.  East*    Tbe  Circassians  of  rank  vas 

it  without  any  turban.     It  is  still  worn  In  the  same  manner  by  many  inbabiunts  "f 

modem  Greece  5  and  its  use  in  that  country,  long  prjor  to  it5  conquest  by  tbe  Turks, 

agrees  very  well  with  my  grandfiathcr's  opinions  concerning:  the  origin  of  the  ^.'"^ 

C^thicy  and  Grecian  people.    See  Gonnectioa  of  the  Romany  Sazosr»  and  En^l'^ 

Coinsy  &c.  .    , 
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body.  Some  of  them  wore  a  sort 
of  iron  shirty  made  of  twisted  mail, 
or  rings  so  closely  interwoveoy  and 
so  wdl  adapted  to  the  form^  that 
c¥cry  part  of  the  body  was  covered 
and  protected,  except  the  face.  Pal*- 
las,  in  his  Travels  through  the 
South  of  Russia,  has  represented 
one  of  their  princes  on  horseback, 
covered  by  this  kind  of  armour.* 
A  bow  and  quiver  are  fastened  by 
straps  round  the  hips.  I  brought 
away  one  of  their  arrows,  which 
had  actually  passed  through  the 
body  of  a  Cossack  horse,  and  killed 
the  animal  on  the  spot.  The  Cir- 
cassians use  the  bow  with  very  great 
skill,  never  making  any  random 
shots,  but  sure  of  the  aim  before 
they  let  the  arrow  fly.  The  Russian 
army  dreaded  vrry  much  those  de* 
atroctive  weapons  j  as  they  are  used 
by  very  skilful  marksmen,  who, 
like  riflemen,  station  themselves  in 
trees,  or  among  rocks,  in  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  to  pick  out  the 
officers. 

"  A  circumstance  not  worth  re- 
lating, if  it  did  not  illustrate  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  dif- 
ferent people  then  assembled,  af- 
forded eonsiderable  amusement  to 
Ui!,  who  were  merely  spectators 
upon  this  occasion.  When  the  Pa- 
cha received  the  Ataman  with  his 
attendants,  he  was  evidently  in  a 
state  of  trepidation.  Seeing  the 
high  banks  of  the  river  covered  with 
armed  men,  and  the  lances  of  the 
Cossacks  ranged  like  a  forest  along 
I  he  northern  side  of  the  Kuban,  he 
conld  not  conceal  hi^  anxiety  and 
uneasiness.  His  own  manners  were 
remarkably  affable  and  polite  -,  but 
he  viewed  the  troops  and  ofScers  9f 
the  Cossack  army,  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  as  a  set  of  lawless  plun-p 
defers,   for  whose  conduct    there 


could  be  no  long  security.  Doubt- 
less  he  had  heard  as  many  tales  of 
the  barbarity  of  the  Tchemomorski 
as  we  had  done  before,  and  wished ' 
himself  again  safe  upon  his  own 
divan  in  Anapa.  If  we  had  been 
filled  with  such  idle  fancies  by  the 
^  Russians  themselves,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  Turks, 
who  consider  even  the  Russians  as 
barbarians,  must  necessarily  esteem 
the  Cossacks  as  a  set  of  ferocious 
banditti.  The  reader  may  then  ims*- 
gine  what  the  astonishment  of  the 
Pacha  was,  when,  upon  being  in* 
duced  by  curiosity  to  ask  the  Ata- 
man from  what  country  we  were, 
he  was  informed  we  were  £nglirii 
gentlemen,  travelling  for  amose- 
ment  among  the  very  people  whose 
appearance  gave  him  so  much  un- 
easiness, and  whom  nothing  but 
the  most  urgent  necessity  conid 
have  caused  him  to  visit.  He  seem- 
ed to  regain  all  bis  composure  by 
this  intelligence,  speaking  ve/y 
highly  of  our  countrymen,  and  say"- 
ing,  that  the  obligations  England 
had  conferred  upon  Turkey  would 
never  be  forgotten.  We  took  this 
opportunity  to  inquire  respecting 
the  state  of  the  countries  bordering 
the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 
He  described  them  as  full  of  diffi^ 
culty  and  danger  for  travellers;  that 
many  districts  were  infested  by  mer- 
ciless robbers;  and  that  a  journey 
to  <?onttaniinopie  by  land,  from 
Anapa,  would  at  least  require  three 
months;  wl.ereas  by  water,  from 
the  same  place,  it  might  be  accom- 
plished in  four  or  five  days.  Indeed 
thp  inhabitants  of  Taganrock  have 
performed  the  voyage  within  that 
period,  including  the  additional  pas- 
sage of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  ike 
Straits  of  Taman. 
'^  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  ended^ 


*  See  PsllasV  TthvcIs  thro^h  dit  Southern  ProvinctSy  ape;  Vol.  L  p«  iou  PI.  30. 
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the  Pacha  embarked  with  his  gnite^ 
in  a  canoe  so  narrow,  that  two  p^- 
sons  could  not  sit  abreast  5  and> 
with  more  adventare  than  might 
have  been  expected  in .  a  Turk, 
hampered  as  he  was  bj  his  cumbrous 
dress,  he  squatted  on  some  weeds 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
was  sooa  paddled  into  the  middle  of 
the  rapid  torrent.  Their  canoes  are 
all  made  of  one  piece.of  wood,  be- 
ing merely  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree 
scooped  for  the  purpose.  From  the 
numbers  huddled  with  the  Pacha, 
we  expected  every  instant  to  see  the 
canoe  sink  or  upset,  for  its  edge 
was  level  with  the  water.  They 
were  out  of  sight,  however,  in  an 
instant,  descending  the  current  with 
amazing  velocity,  and  disappearing 
by  the  turn  of  the  river* 

"-We  then  went  to  examine 
more  minutely  the  crowd  of  Cir- 
cassians of  a  lower  order,  numbers 
of  whom  were  passing  the  Kuban  in 
their  canoes,  and  collecting  on  the 
Busdan  side.  They  came  to  ex- 
change wood,  honey»  and  anns,  for 
salt,  according  to  their  usual  prac- 
tice in  times  of  peace.  Here  we 
saw  some  of  the  wildest  moun- 
taineers of'  Caucasus,  all  of  whom 
were  completely  armed,  and  all 
robbers  by  profession.  The  repre- 
sentations made  of  the  natives  in 
the  South  Seas  do  not  picture  hu- 
man nature  in  a  more  savage  state 
than  it  appears  among  the  Circas- 
sians. Instructed  from  their  infancy 
to  consider  war  and  plunder  not 
only  as  a  necessary,  but  as  an  ho- 
nourable ocoipation,  they  bear  in 
their  countenance  a  most  striking 
expression  of  ferocious  valour,  of 
eupning,  suspicion,  and  distrust.  If, 
while  a  Circassian  is  standing  be- 
hind you,  a  sudden  retrospect  betrays 
.you  bt«i  features,  his  bit>w  lowers, 
and  he  seems  to  meditate  some  des- 
perate act)  but  the  instant  he  per- 


ceives that  be  is  observed,  his  e(N»< 
tenance  relaxes  into  a  deoeitfid 
smile,  and  he  puts  on  the  most  ob- 
sequious and  submissive  attitude 
imaginable.  Their,  bodies,  espe< 
ciaily  their  legs,  feet,  and  arms  aro 
for  the  most  part  naked.  Tfaejr 
wear  no  shirt)  and  only  a  pair  of 
coarse  ragged  drawers,  rcaduog  s 
little  below  tbe  knee.  Over  tbdr 
shoulders  they  carry,  even  dorisg 
the  greatest  heat  of  Summer,  a 
thick  and  heavy  cloak  of  felt,  or 
the  hide  of  a  goat,  with  the  hair  on 
on  the  outside,  which  reaches  be- 
low the  waist.  Under  this  co?enog 
appears  the  sabre,  bow  and  quiver, 
musket,  and  other  weapons.  Tbe 
peasants  as  well  as  their  princes 
shave  the  head,  and  cover  it  wltii 
the  8cull-cap,  as  before  mentioned. 
Difference  of  rank,  indeed,  seems 
to  cause  little  distinction  of  dress 
among  them,  except  that  tbe  pea- 
sant further  covers  the  head  and 
shoulders  with  a  large  cowl.  Tbe 
beauty  of  features  and  fomii  for 
which  the  Circassians  have  so  ioRg 
been  celebrated,  is  certainljr  reiy 
prevalent  among  them.  Their  noses 
are  aquiline,  their  eye- brows  arcbed 
and  regular,  their  months  smaili 
their  teeth  remarkably  white,  sad 
their  ears  not  so  large  nor  so  pro- 
minent as  among  the  Tartan; 
though,  from  wearing  the  bead 
shaven,  they  iippear  to  dtsadfaa- 
tage,  according  to  European  no- 
tions. They  are  well  shaped,  and 
very  light  limbed,  being  generally 
of  the  middle  size,  seldom  exceed- 
ing five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches. 
Their  women  are  the  most  bcaotiinl 
perhaps  in  the  world,  of  enchantiog 
perfection  of  countenance,  and  veiy 
delicate  features.  TEose  which  we 
saw,  and  wjucfa  were  the  acci- 
dental captives  of  war,  carried  off 
with  their  families,  were  remark- 
ably handsome.     Maoj  0^  *^* 
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though  suffering  from  ill  health, 
i«Ctgue»  and  grief,  and  ander  every 
possible  circumstance  gf  disadvan- 
tage, had  yet  a  very  interesting  ap- 
pearance. Their  hair  is  generally 
dark  or  light  brown,  teroetictiea  ap- 
proaching to  black.  Their  e/es 
have  a  singular  animation,  peculiar 
t9  the  Circassian  people,  which  in 
some  of  the  men  gives  an  expression 
of  ferocity. .  The  most  chosen  works 
of  the  best  painters,  representing  a 
Hector  or  a  Helen,  do  hot  display 
greater  beauty  than  we  beheld  even 
in  the  prison  at  Ekaterinedara, 
where  the  wounded  Circassians, 
male  and  female,  charged  with  feti- 
ters,    and  huddled  together,  were 

.   pining  in  sickness  and  sorrow. 

'*  Seeing  that  the  Ciicassians 
were  collected  in  much  greater 
numbers  on  the  Caucasian  side  of 
the  Kuban,  we  applied  to  the  Comr 
roander  in  chief,  for  permission  to 
pass  over  into  thfiir  territory.  This 
was  obtained  with  great  difficulty ; 
and  the  Ataman,  accompanied  by 
several  armed  Cossacks,  was  ordered 
to  attend  us.  We  craved  the  river 
in  canoes ;  and,  arriving  on  the  Cir- 
cassian side,  we  beheld  the  natives, 
who  had  been  cpllected  from  all 
parts  of  the  country^  gathered  in 
parties  along  the  shore.  Several  of 
them,  havuig  a  most  savage  aspect, 
were  formed  into  a  group  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  place  where 
we  landed.  Perceiving  the  Ataman 
avoided  going  towards  tbem,  we 
bc^ed  ^hat  he  would  allow  us  that 
privilege*     "  If  it  is  your  desire,'* 

^  said  he,  taking  his  sabre  from  its 
scabbard,  **  you  shall  not  be  dis- 
"appointed  on  my  account;  but 
^'  you  little  know  what  sort  of  peo- 
"  pie  they  are.  They  pay  no  re-, 
*'  spect  to  treaties,  not  even  to  their 
''  own  princes,  when  they  see  an 
''  opportunity  of  plunder ;  and  are 
*'  likely  to  do  some  of  us  injury  be« 


*'  fore  we  jcttim."  Our  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  all  fear,  and  we. 
Ibllowed  the  Ataa)aa*s  xductant 
steps  to  the  place  where  they  were 
assembled*  Seeing  us  advance^  they 
hastily  snatched  up  their  arms, 
which  they  had  placed  against  tbo 
trees  and  on  the  ground,  nnd  re< 
ceived  us  with  an  air  of  evident 
defiance.  We  endeavoured  to  con« 
vince  them  that  our  views  were 
pacific.;  but  matters  soon  grew 
more  and  more  menacing,  as  they 
began  talking  loud  and  with  great 
rapidity.  No  one  of  our  party.  un« 
derstqod  what  they  said)  and  th# 
Ataman's  uneasiness  considerably 
Increasing,  we  made  signs  for  the 
canoes  to  draw  near  the  shore,  and 
effected  our  retreat*  Thinking  to 
shew  them  some  mark  of  respect, 
and  of  our  friendly  intentions^  we 
took  off  our  hais,  and  bowed  to 
tbem  as  we  retired.  The  effect  was 
very  amusing :  they  all  roared  with 
loud  and  savage  laughter,  and« 
mocking  our  manner  of  making- 
obeisance,  seemed  to  invite  us  to  a 
repetition  of  the  ceremony  j  and  as 
often  as  we  renewed  it,  they  set  up 
fresh  peals  of  laughter.  The  Cos- 
sack olBcers,  who  accompanied  tis 
upon  tliis  occasion,  told  us  that  the 
Circassians  who  lurk  alwut  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Kuban 
are  a  tribe  as  wild  and  lawless  as 
any  in  the  whole  district  of  Cauca- 
sus 3  and  that  their  principal  object 
is  to  seize  upon  men,  and  carry 
them  off,  for  tlie  purpose  of  selling 
them  as  slaves  in  Persia.  The  can- 
non on  the  heights  of  fikaterinedara 
at  that  time  commanded  the  whole 
marshy  territory  on  the  Circassian 
side ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  ven- 
ture even  a  few  hundred  yards,  in 
search  of  plants,  on  account  of  the 
danger  that  might  be  apprrhended 
from  the  numbers  who  remained  in 
ambush  among  the  woods  near  the 

river. 
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jtfer.    The  hasty  observa^oo  we  duced  in  this  manner,  as  the  per* 

bad  made  disclosed  to  us  a  plain  former's  mouth  is  kept  open   the 

covered  with  wild  raspberry  trees,  whole  time,  and  he  accompanies 

blackberry  bushes,  and  a  few  large  the  notes  with  his  own  voice.     By 

willows  by  the  water's  edge.     Fur-  the  violent  straining  of  every  roosde 

then  towards  the  South,  appeared  in  his  countenance,  the  perfoimaooe 

ti^oods  of  considerable  extent,  full  seemed  a  work  of  great  difficolty 

of  tlie  finest  oaks#    Beyond  these  and  labour,  the  sounds  all  the  while 

woods  were  seen  the  chain  of  the  reBetnbllng  the  droning  noise  of  a 

Caucasian  mountains,  and  the  ter-  bagpipe.     I  wished  to  purchase  the 

ritortes  which  had  t>^n  the  theatre  instrument  with  a  quantity  of  salt^ 

of' war.    The  mountains  rose  like  the  only .  money  they  receive  in  pay* 

the  Alpine  barrier.    Some  of  them  ment;  but  its  pwner,  deriving  his 

appeared  to  be  very  high  ;  and  ibeir  livelihood  and  consequence  anoong 

sides  retained  patches  of  snow  to<  bis  countrymen  entirely  fr<Hn  the 

ward  the  middle  of  July ;  but,  upon  u$e  of  it,  would  not  consent  to  aeli 

the  whole,  they  seemed  inferior  in  it.    The  Circassians  kndw  notbing 

altitude  to  the  Swiss  Alps.    The  of  the  value  of  coins,  using  them 

{)asses  through  Caucasus  must  be  only  to  adorn  their  penons;   and 

dif&cult  and  intricati:?,  ps  the  moun-  even  for  this  purpose  they  did  not 

tains  stand  close  to  each  other,  and  seem  de&irous  to  possess  the  few 

their  summits  are  rugged  and  irre-  stiver  pieces  we  offered  to  them. 

gular.    Those  which  were  nearest  It  is  evident  that  their  favourite  ma* 

10  Ekaterinedara  were  not  less  than  sical  instrutBent,  the  O^tni/, 


twenty-six  English   miles   distant^  not  always  of  metal ;  for  npon  the 

and  yet  very  visible  to  the  naked  silver  tube  which  1  have  described, 

eye.  the  natural  joints  seen  npon  canes 

*'  When  we  returned  to  the  Rus-  and  reeds  in  the  rivers  and  marshes 

sian  side,  the  Circassians  who  had  of  the  country  had  been  imitated  by 

crossed  the  river  were  dancing  and  the  maker. 

rejoicing  on  account  of  the  peace.        ''  Their  dances  do  not  resemble 

One  of  their  vagrant  musicians,  ex-  those  of  any  other  nation.    Some* 

ereising    the    profession  so    much  thing  perhaps  nearly  similar  may 

esteemed  by  all  nations  in  the  in-  have  been  described  as  the  practice 

fancy  of  society^   and  particularly  of  the  inhabi cants  of  the  South* Sea 

among    the    tribes    who     inhabit  islands.     Ten,   fifteen^  or   twenty 

Mbunt  Caucasus,  played  on  a  silver  persons,  all  standing  in  a  line,  and 

flute  cnWcd,  Camil,    It  was  about  holding  by  each  other's  arms,  b^in 

two  feet  in  length,  and  had  only  lolling  from  right  to  left,  liftings  op 

three  6nger  holes  towards  the  lower  their  feet  as  high  afi  j>ossiblf,  to  the 

extremity  of  the  tubt.    The  mode  measure  of  the  tune,  and  interrupt* 

of  blowing  this  instrument  is  as  re*  ing  the  uniformity  of  their  motion 

markable  as   the  sound  produced,  only  by  sudden  squeaks  and  excla- 

A  small  stick  is  placed  in  the  upper  mations.  Nothing  could  seem  more 

end  of  a  flute,  open  at  either  ex-  uneasy  than  the  situation  of  the  per- 

tremityo   which,    being  drawn  out  formers  in  the  middle  of  the  rowj 

to  thelengh  of  an  inch,  is  pressed  but  even   these,  squeezed  as  fhcy 

by  the  pcribrraer  against  the  roof  of  were  ffom  one  side  to  the  othcr» 

hiii  mouth.     It  is  very  difficult  to  testified  their  joy  in  the  same  roaif- 

couceive  how  cny  toues  can  be  pro-  ner.    After  some  time  there  was  a 

pause 
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{Minse,  when  b  tingle  dancer,  start- 
ing from  the  rest,  pranced  about  in 
the  most  ludicrous  maoner,  exhi  bitt- 
ing only  two  steps  that  ceald  be 
assimilated  to  tiie  movements  of  a 
dance,  both  of  which  may  be  no- 
ticed not  only  in  oar  English  horn- 
pipe, bat  in  ail  the  dances  of  the 
Northern  nations.  The  first  con- 
sisted in  hopping  on  one  foot,  and 
tonching  the  ground  with  the  heyl 
and  toe  alternately  of  the  other. 
The  second,  in  hopping  on  one  foot, 
and  throating  the  other  before  it,  to 
as  to  imitate  the  bounding  of  a  stag; 
fitun' which  animal  the  motion  was 
crtginally  borrowed,  and  whose 
name  it  Dears  among  the  wild  Irish 
at  this  day*  A  due  attention  to  na- 
tional dances  fi'equently  enables  us 
to  ascertain  the  progress  which  has 
been  made 'by  any  people  towards 
refinement.  The  exercise  itself  is 
as  antient  as  the  human  race ;  and 
however  variously  modlBed,  the  pO'- 
puiar  dances  of  ages  the  most  re- 
mote, and  of  countries  the  most 
widely  separated,  may  all  be  deduced 
from  one  comnaon  origin,  which 
has  reference  to  the  intercourse  of 
the  sexes,  and  is  theretbre  more-  or 
less  equivocal,  in  proportion  as  the 
atate  of  society  is  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

'*  In  different  parts  of  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  which  bears  the 
general  appellation  of  Caucasus,  the 
lango;iges  are  as  variou<i  as  the  prin- 
cipalities. Few  of  the  present  in- 
habitants of  Kuban  Tartary  are  able 
to  converse  with  any  of  the  Cir- 
cassian tribes.  Those  whom  we 
saw  near  the  river  spoke  a  dialect 
so  harsh  and. guttural,  that  it  was 
by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
Pallas  says  it  is  probable  that  I  he 
Circassian  bears  no  affinity  to  any 
other  language,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  report,    their   princes   and 


Usdens  speak  a  peculiar  dialect, 
which  is  kept  secret  from  the  com- 
inon  people,  and  ased  chiefly  m 
their  predatory  excorsions.  Their 
mode  of  life  is  that  of  profiessional 
robbers.  It  might  have  been  said 
of  the  Circassian,  as  of  Isbmad^ 
''  He  will  be  a  wild  man ;  hia 
**  hand  will  be  against  «rei)r 
**  man,  ancj^  every  man's  hand 
^'  against  him/'  Those  who  inha- 
bit the  passes  df  the  mountains.  And 
are  not  occupied  in  any  agricaltaral 
employment,  depends  solely  on 
Inlander  for  their  subsistence.  The 
petty  princes  are  continually  at  war 
with  each  other; 'and  every  one 
plunders  his  neighbour.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  plains  %o  completely 
armed,  to  carry  on  the  labours  of 
the  field.  The  crops  are  also  guarded 
by  armed  men*  No  Circassian  poet 
can  therefore  celebrate  the  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  plough,  sinae 
with  them  it  is  a  warlike  purtuit. 
The  sower  scattering  seed,  or  the 
reaper  who  gathers  the  sheaves,  is 
constantly  liable  to  an  assault ;  and 
the  implements  of  husbandry  are 
not  more  essential  to  the  harvest, 
than  the  carbine,  the  pistol,  and  the 
sabre. 

"  Of  all  the  Circassian  tribes,  the 
LssGi,  inhabiting  theraountains  of 
Daghrstan,  which  run  nearly  pa- 
rallel <o  the  Western  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  bears  the  worst  reputation. 
Their  vtity  name  excites  terror 
among  the  neighbouring  principali- 
ties, and  it  is  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach by  many  of  the  natives  of 
-Caucasus.  Difiercnt  reports  are 
naturally  propagated  concerning  a 
people  so  little  known  as  the  Cir- 
cassians in  general ;  and  perhaps 
half  the  storie<;  concerning  the  Lesgi 
are  without  any  foundation  in  truth. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus  are 
described  by  their  enemies  as  noto- 
rious for  duplicity,  and  for  their 
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frctjpent  breach  of  fifith;  andl  it  Is 
through  the  medium  of  such  repr^ 
•entation  alono  that  we  derive  anj 
jiotion   of  their   character.     Bat, 
pladng  ourselves  among  them^  and 
Yiewmg,  as  they  miiat  do,  the  more . 
poliahed  nations.aroond  them>  ivho 
aeek-  only  to  enslave  and  to  betray 
them,  we  cannot  wonder  at  thehr 
conduct  towards  a   people  whom 
they  coosider  both  as  tyrants  and  iiN. 
'fidels.    Examples  of  heroism  may 
'be   observed  among  them   which 
would  have  dignified  the  character 
'df  the  Rcfmans  in  the  moat  virtnoos 
periods  of  their  history.     Among 
the  prisoners  in  the  Cossack  army, 
we  saw  some  of  the  Circassians  who 
bad  performed  feats  of  valour,  per- 
haps unparalleled.  The  commander 
iA  chief.  General  Drascovit^,  main- 
tained, that  in  all  the  campaigns  he 
bad  served,  whether  against  Turks 
or  the  more  disciplined  armies  of 
Europe,  he  had  never  witnessed  in- 
.atances  of  greater  bravery  than  be 
.hdd  seen  among'  the  Circassians. 
•  The  troops  of  other  nations,  when 
snnounded   by  superior    numbers, 
.  readily  yield,  tiiemselves  prtsoaers  of 
war;  but  the  Circassian,  while  a 
sparkof  life  remains,  will  continue 
to  combat  even  with  a  multitude  of 
enemies.     We  saw  one  in  the  pri- 
son at  Ekaterinedam,  about  thihy- 
£ve  years  of  age,  who  had  received 
fifteen  desperate  wounds  before  he 
fell  and  was  made  prisoner,  having 
,  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.    This 
account  was  given  to  mejby  his  bit- 
terest enemies,  and  may  therefore 
surely  be  relied  on.     He  was  first 
attacked  by 'three  of  the  Cossack 
cavalry.    It  was  their  object  to  take 
him  alive,  if  possible,  on   account 
of  his  high  rank,  and  the  considera- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
own  countrymen.  Every  endeavoui^ 
was  therefore  used  to  aitack  him  in 


ffuch  a  manner  as  not  to  endanger 
his  life.  This  intention  was  looa 
perceived  by  the  Circassian,  who 
determined  not  to  surrender.  With 
his  single  sabre,  he  shivered  their 
three  lances  at  the  first  onset,  and 
afterwards  wounded  two  of  the  three 
assailants.  At  length  surrounded 
by  others  who  came  Co  their  assist* 
ance,  he  fell  covered  with  woandi, 
m  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  fight* 
mg  to  the  last  mooient.  We  visited 
him  in  his  prison,  where  he  Isj 
stretched  upon  a  plank,  bearing  the 
anguish  of  his  terrible  wounds  with- 
out a  groan.  They  had  receatljr 
extracted  the  iron  spike  of  a  lance 
from  his  side;  A  young  Ciicasnaa 
girl  was  employed  in  driving  swsj 
the  £ics  from  his  face  with  a  greea 
bough.  All  our  expressions  of  coo- 
cem  and  regard  were  lost  upon  him: 
we  oflSsred  him  money,,  but  he  re- 
fused to  accept  any,  handing  it  to 
his  fellow-prisoners,  as  if  totaUj 
ignorant  of  its  use. 

*'  In  the  same  place  of  confinemeat 
stood  a  Circassian  female,  eboot 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  fine  light 
bron  n  hair,  extremely  beaotifol, 
but  pale,  and  hardly  able  to  support 
herself,  through  grief  and  weakoes. 
The  Cossack  officers  stated,  that 
when  they  captured  her  she  was  in 
exoelleut  health,  but  ever  since,  oa 
account  of  the  separation  from  her 
husband,  she  had  refused  all  oficr 
of  food;  and,  as  she  pined  daily, 
they  feai'ed  she  would  die.  It  may 
be  supposed  we  spared  no  entreaty 
which  might  induce  the  Coanfloao- 
der  in  chief  to  liberate  these  pri- 
soners. •  Before  the  treaty  of  peace 
they  bad  been  ofiercd  to  the  behest 
bidder,  the  women  selliog  geoeraliy 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  roubles 
apiece;  somewhat  less  than  t^o 
price  of  a  horse.  But  we  were  told 
it  was  now  too  late,  as  they  west 
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jacK»M  in  Ibe  Iki  fof  ^xcfaaocBs. 
and  must  tberofiN:e  remain  until  the 
Cossacks^  who  were-prisonen  in 
CircassUi  were  delivered  up.  Tbi^ 
poor  woman  ir  all  probebUity  did 
not  live  to  ^ep  i^  husband  or  her 
country  again. 

"  Another  Circasian  female^  four* 
teen  years^  of  age,  who  was  also 
in  confinement,  hearing  of  the  in- 
tended exchange  of  prisoners,  ex- 
pressed her  wishes  to  remain  where 
she.  was«  Conscious  of  her  great 
beauty,  she  feared  her  parents  wQold 
sell  hetj  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  and  that  she  might  fall 
to  the  lot  of  masters  }ess  humane 
than  the  Cossacks  were.  The  Cir^ 
cassiai^  frequentlj^  sell  their  chil- 
dren to  strangers,  particularly  to 
the  Persians  and  Turks  3  and  their 
princes  supply  the  Turkish  seraglios 
with  the  most  beautiful  of  the  pri« 
soners  of  both  ses^es  whkh  they 
take  in  war. 

"  In  their  commerce  with  the 
Tchemonoorski  Cossacks,  the  Cir- 
cassians bring  considerable  quantities 
of  wood,  and  the  delicious  honey 
of  the  mountains,  sewed  up  in  goati* 
hides,  with  the  hair  on  the  outside. 
These  articles  they  exchange  for 
aalty  a  commodity  found  in  the 
neighbouring  lakes,  of  a  very  ex- 
cellent quality.  Salt  is  more  pre- 
cious than  any  other  kind  of  wealth 
to  the  Circassians  3  and  it  consti- 
tule9  t)ie  most  acceptable  present 
which  can  be  offered  to  them.  They 
.weave  mats  of  very  great  beauty, 
which  iipd  a  ready  market  both  in 
Turkey  and  Russia.  They  are  also 
ingenious  in  the  art  of  working  sil- 
ver and  oth^r  metals,  and  in  the 
fabrication  qJT  guos,  pistols,  and  sa^ 
bres.  Some,  which  they  offered 
§or  sale,  we  suspected  had  been  pro- 
cured from  Turkey,  in  exchange  for 
slaves.  Their  bows  and  arrows  are 
made  with  inimitable  skill  3    and 


the  arrows,  bebg*  tipped*  whb  irofi^ 
and  otherwise  exquisitely  wroujpR^ 
are  considered  by  the  Cossacks  and 
the  Russians  as  inflicting  incoiabU 
wounds. 

'*  One  of  the  most  iq^portont  ac« 
complishmeots  which  the  iqhabi* 
tants  of  these  countries  can  acquire^ 
is  that  of  horsemanship;  and  ia 
this  the  Circassians  are  superior  to 
the  Cossacks,  who  are  nevertheless 
justly  esteemed  the  best  riders 
known  to  European  nations.  J^ 
Cossack  may  be  said  to  live  bat  oa 
his  horse,  and  the  loss  of  a  fiivoiiritt 
steed  is  the  greatest /ami/^  misfor« 
tune  he  can  sustain.  The  poorer 
sort  of  Cossacks  <lweU  und^  the 
same  roof  with  their  horses,  lie 
down  with  t^iem  at  night,  and  makf 
them  their  constant  companions* 
The  horses  of  Circassia  are  of  a 
nobler  race  than  those  oj^  the  Cos- 
sacks. I'hey  are  of  the  Arab  kind, 
exceedingly  high  bred,  light  and 
small.  The  Cossack  generally  acr 
knowledges  his  inability  to  overtake 
4  Circassian  in  pursuit. 

"  The  brother  of  Mr.  Kovalensky 
of  Taganrock,  by  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  one  of  the  CircaSsiae 
princes,  passed*over  the  mountain* 
ous  ridge  of  Caucasus  in  perfect 
safety  and  protection.  According 
to  his  account,  a  stranger,  who  has 
voluntarily  confided  in  the  honour 
of  a  Circassian,  is  considered  a  sa- 
cred trust,  even  by  the  very  robbers 
who  would  cross  the  Kuban  to  carqy 
him  otF  and  sell  him  as  a  slave,  if 
they  chanced  to  find  him  in  their 
predatory  excursions  out  of  their 
own  dominions.  Since  this  account 
was  written,  one  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, Mr.  Mackenzie,  passed  the 
Caucasus,  previous  to  a  campaign 
whicli  he  s<:rvcd  with  the  Russian 
army  in  Persia.  His  escort  con- 
^'  sisted  of  an  hundred  infantry  and 
^i'iy  Cossack?,  with  a  picc6  of  artil- 
lery. 
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1^;  Daring  tliirteen  da)r«  epent 
m  tbe  passage,  the  troops  were  an-^ 
dcr  the  necessity  of  maintaining  d 
tiaost  TigilaDt  watch,  and  their  rear 
was  frequently  harassed  by  hovering 
hordes  of  Circassians.  The  result 
6f  brs*  observations  tends  wholly  to 
Aspote   the  accuracy  of  those  of 


Ifr.  Kovaleatky.  AceerAng  to  Mr. 
Macken£ie*8  opinion^  do  rriiance 
whatever  can  be  placed  upon  tbe 
^apposed  hoQcmr  or  promises  of  a 
people  90  treacherous  and  btrbarooa 
as  those  who  inhabit  this  cbaio  of 
mountalDs. 


fto^DBSs  or  mi  Blacr  Sea,  with  Anecdotes  op  PeriBUKTsr  avd 
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^  /KHERSON,  founded  in  177S, 
\^  was  formerly  a  town  of  much 
more  importance  than  it  is  now. 
Fotemkin  bestowed  upon  it  many 
instances  of  patronage,  and  was 
paTtial'to  tjie  place.  Its  fortress 
imd  arsenal  were  erected  by  him. 
We  found  its  commerce  so  com- 
pletely annihilated,  that  its  mer- 
chants were  either  bankrupts,  or 
were  preparing  to  leave  the  town, 
tmd  establish  themselves  elsewhere. 
They  complained  of  being  aban- 
doned by  the  •  Emperor,  who  re- 
fused- to  grant  them  any  support 
or  privilege.  Without  the  smallest 
inclination  to  write  an  apology  for 
the  Emperor  Paul,  T  cannot  possibly 
admit  that  Cherson,  by  any  grant 
of  the  Crown,  could  become  a 
great  commercial  establishment; 
and  it  is.  quite  imcomprehensible 
liow  such  a  notion  was  ever  adopt- 
ed. The  mouth  of  the  Dnieper 
is  extremely  difficult  to  navigate; 
sometimes  north-east  winds  leave 
it  fiill  of  shalfows,  and,  where 
there  happens  at  any  time  to  be 
a  channel  for  vessels,  it  has  not  a 
greater  depth  of  water  than  £ve 
feet;  the  entrance  is  at  the  same 
time  excessively  narrow.  Thesands^ 
are  coatrnually  shifiingj  which  ren* 


ders  the  place  so  dangerous,  that 
ships  are  rarely  seen  in  the  harbour. 
But  the  last  blow  to  tbe  commerce 
of  Cherson^  was  given  by  the  war 
of  Russia  with  France.  Before  thai 
event  the  exportation  <^  corn,  of 
hemp,  and  canvas,  had  placed  the 
town  upon  a  scale  of  sonoe  consi- 
deration. All  the  ports  of  Russia 
in  the  Black  Sea  were  more  or  leas 
affected  by  the  same  cause;  and 
particularly  Taganrock,  which  had 
received  a  serious  check  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  b&Ats  vilth 
France. 

*'  The  architecture  visible  in  the 
buildings  of  the  fortress,  showed 
a  good  taste;  the  stone  used  for 
their  construction  resembled  that 
porous,  though  durable  limestone, 
which  the  fiiyt  Grecian  colonies  in 
Italy  employed  in  erecting  the 
temples  of  Paestum;  but  the  Rus- 
sians had  white-washed  every  thing, 
and  by  that  means  had  given  to 
their  works  the  meanness  of  plaister. 
One  of  the  first  things  we  asked  tq 
see  was  the  tomb  of  Potemkin. 
All  Europe  has  heard  that  he  was 
buried  in  Chersoo,  and  a  magni- 
ficent sepulchre  might  naturally  be 
expected  for  a  person  so  renowned. 
The  Reader  wiU  iiiwgiDe  our  wr- 
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prize,  wbeo»  in  answer  to  our  in* 
quiries  concerning  bis  reinains»  we 
were  told  that  no  one  knew  what 
was  become  of  tliem.  Potenakin, 
the  illostrious,  tbe  powerful,  6t'  all 
the  princes  timt  ever  lived  tbe  most 
princely^  of  all  Impeiial  favourit<;s 
the  most  i^ivoured»  had  not  a  spot 
which  might  be  called  bis  grave. 
He,  who  not  only  governed  all 
Russia,  but  even  made  the  haughty 
Catharine  his  suppliant,  had  not 
the  distinction  possessed  by  the 
lowest  and  the  poorest  of  tbe  hu- 
maa  race.  The  particulars  respect- 
ing tbe  ultimate  disposal  of  bis 
body,  as  thry  were  communicated 
to  me  upon  the  spot  by  the  most 
credible  testimony,  merit  a  cursory 
detail. 

*'  The  corpse,  soon  after  his 
death,  was  brought  to  Cherson, 
and  placed  beneath  a  dome  of  the 
small  church  belonging  to  the  for-* 
tress,  opposite  to  tbe  altar.  After 
tbe  usual  ceremony  of  interment, 
the  vault  was  merely  covered,  by 
restoring  to  their  former  situation 
the  planks  of  wood  which  consti* 
tuied  the  floor  of  tbe  building. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cherson, 
as  well  English  officers  in  the  Rus- 
sian sen'ice,  who  lived  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood,  had  seen  the  coffin,  which 
was  extremely  ordinary;  and  the 
practice  of  showing  it  to  strangers 
prevailed  for  some  years  after  Po- 
temkin*s  decease,  I'he  Empress 
Catharine  either  had,  or  pretended 
to  have,,  an  intention  of  erecting  a 
superb  monument  to  his  memory  j 
whether  at  Cherson  or  elsewhere, 
is  unknown.  Her  sudden  death  is 
believed  to  have  prevented  the 
completion  of  this  design.  The 
most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story 
remains  now  to  be  related)  the 
coffin  itself  has  disappeared,  in- 
stead of  any  answer  to  the  various 
iraquiries   we  uiade  cunccrx^ing  it, 


we  were  cautioned  to  be  tXkufL 
**  No-  one,**  said  a  countryman  of 
ours  living  in  the  place,  "  dares 
'*  mention  jhe  name  of  PotemhinV* 
At  last  we  received  intelligeoc« 
that  the  Verger  could  satisfy  ouc 
curiosity,  if  we  would  venture  to 
ask  him.  We  soon  found  tlie  roeam 
of  encouraging  a  little  communica- 
tion  on  his  partj  and  were  thea 
told,  that  the  body,  by  tbe  Em* 
peror's  command,  had*l>een  taken 
up  and  thrown  into  the  ditch  of 
the  fortress.  The  orders  received  - 
were,  to  take  up  the  body  of  Po-* 
temkin,  and  cast  it  into  the  first 
bole  that  might  be  found.  Tiiese 
orders  were  implicitly  obeyed.  A 
bole  was  dug  in  the  fosse,  into 
which  he  was  thrown  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  a  dead  dog  9  but,  aa 
this  procedure  took  place  in  the 
night,  very  few  were  informed  of 
the  fate  of  the  body.  An  eye- 
witness assumed  me  that  the  coffim 
no  longer  existed  in  the  vault 
where  it  was  originally  placed;  and 
the  Verger  was  actually  proceeding 
to  point  out  the  place  where  tbo 
body  was  abandoned,  when  the 
Bishop  himself  happening  to  arrive 
took  away  ray  guide;  and,  witk 
menaces  which  were  hut  too  likely 
to  be  fulfili<^d,  prevented  our  being  . 
more  fully  informed  concerning  tbo 
obloquy  'which  at  present  involves 
the  remains  «f  Potemkin.  L^et  me 
now  therefore  direct  the  Reader's 
attention  to  a  more  inlcrosting  sub- 
ject 3  to  a  narrative  of  the  last 
days^  the  death,  and  burial  of  Uio 
benevolent  Howard;  who,  with  a 
cli.iracter  forcibly  opposed  to  that  ' 
of  Potemkin,  also  terminated  a  glo- 
rious career  at  Cherson.  Myste- 
rious Providence,  by  events  always 
lemote  from  human  foresight,  bad 
wonderfully  destined,  that  these 
two  men,  celebrated  in  their  lives 
by  tbe  most  contrasted  dceds^  should 
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be  interred  nearly  upon  the  same 
spot.  It  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  possibility  to'bring  together,  side 
by  side,  two  individuals  more  re* 
Jnarkably  characterised  by  every 
opposite  qualification  I  as  if  the 
band  of  Destiny  had  directed  two 
persons,  in  whom  wei'e  exemplified 
the  extremes  of  Vice  and  Virtue, 
to  one  common  spot,  in  order  that 
the  contras^roight  remain  a  lesson 
for  mankind:  Potemkin,  bloated 
and  pampered  by  every  vice,  after 
a  path  through  life  stained  with 
blood  and  crimes,  at  last  the  victim 
of  his  own  selfish  excesses :  How- 
ard a  voluntary  exile,  enduring  the 
severest  privations  for  the  benefit 
of  bis  fellow-creatures,  and  labour- 
ing, even  to  his  latest  breath,  in 
the  exerdse  of  every  social  virtue. 
*'  The  pafticulars  of  Mr.  How- 
ard's death  were  communicated  to 
me  by  his  two  friends.  Admiral 
Mordvinof,  then  Chief  Admiral  of 
the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  Admiral 
Priestman,  an  English  ofBcer  in  the 
Russian  service;  both  of  whom 
Were  eye-witnesses  of  his  last  mo-« 
tnents.  He  had  been  entreated  to 
visit  a  lady  about  twenty-four 
miles  from  Oherson,  who  was 
4angeroasly  ill.  Mr.  Howard  ob-» 
jected,  alleging  that  he  acted  only 
as  physician  to  the  poor;  but,  hear- 
ing of  het  imminent  danger,  he 
afterwards  yielded  to  the  persua- 
sion of  Admiral  Mordvinof,  and 
went  to  see  her.  After  having 
prescribed  that  which  he  deemed 
)>roper  to  be  administered,  he  re* 
turned  3  leaving  directions  with  her 
familyi  to  send  for  him  again  if 
ahe  got  better;  but  adding,  that 
if,  as  he  much  feared,  she  should 
prove  worse,  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose.  Some  titne  after  his  re- 
turn to  Cherson,  a  letter  arrived, 
stating   tliat  the  lady  was  better^ 


and  begging  that  he  woald  tOfoM 
without  loss  of  tim6.  -When  he 
examined  the  date^  be  perceit^ 
that  the  letter^  by  some  unaccount- 
able delay,  had  been  eight  days  in 
getting  to  his  hands.'  Upon  this, 
he  resolved  to  go  with  all  possible 
expedition.  The  weather  wrb  ex- 
tremely tempestuous  and  very  told, 
it  being  late  in  the  year,  and  the 
fain  fell  in  torrents.  lb  his  impa- 
tience to  set  out,  a  cotiveyance 
not  being  immediately  ready,  he 
mounted  an  old  dray  bone,  used 
in  Admiral  Mordvinof  s  femily  t5 
carry  water,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
visit  his  patient.  Upon  his  aiTiva}> 
he  found  the  lady  dyitig;  this, 
added  to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
affected  him  somuch,  that  it  broag'ht 
on  a  fever.  His  clothes^  at  the 
same  time,  had  been  wet  through; 
but  he  attributed  his  fever  eotirelf 
to  another  cause.  Having  admi- 
nistered something  to  his  patient  to 
excite  perspiration ;  as  soon  as  the 
symptoms  of  it  appeared,  lie  put 
his  hand  beneath  the  bed-dotnes 
to  feel  her  pulse,  that  she  might 
not  be  chilled  by  temoving  them, 
and  believed  that  her  fever  was 
thus  communicated  to  him.  Af^er 
this  painful  journey,  Mr.  Howard 
returned  to  Cherson,  and  the  lad)r 
died. 

'*  It  had  been  almost  his  daily 
custom,  at  a  certain  hodr,  to  visit 
Admiral  Priestman;  when,  with  his 
usual  attention  to  regularity,  he 
vlrould  place  his  watch  on  the  table, 
and  pass  exactly  an  hour  with  hini 
in  conversation.  The  Admiral^, 
finding  that  he  failed  in  hb  usual 
visits^  went  to  see  him,  and  found 
him  weak  and  IH,  sitting  before  a 
stove  in  his  bed-room.  Having  in- 
quired after  his  health,  Mr.  Howard 
replied,  that  his  end  was  approach- 
ing very  fast>  that  he  had  several 
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thinss  to  say   to  his  frieod,  and  "  or  monumental  inacription  what** 
tbaoKed  hipo  for  having  called.  The  *'  soever,  to  mark  where  I  am  laid ; 
Admiral,  finding  hiaa  in  such  a  me-  '-'  but  lay  me  quietly  in  the  eai;th9 
laiicholy  mood>  endeavoured  to  turn  ''  place  a  sun-dial  ovjcr  my.  grave» 
the    conversation,    imagining    the  ''  and  let  me  be  forgotten,"   Hav<^ 
whole  might  be  merely  the  result  ing  giving  these  directions^  he  was 
of  low  spirits;    but  Mr.  Howard  very  earnest  in  soliciting  that  Ad- 
soon  assured  him  it  was  otherwise )  miral  Priestman  would  lase  no  time 
and  added»  ^'  Priestman,  you  style  in  securing  the  object  of  his  wishes | 
**  this  a  v^ry  dull  conversation,  and  but  go  immediately  and  settle  with 
"  endeavour   to    divert    my  miiid  the  owner  of  the  land  for  the  plaoe 
''from  dwelling  uptm  death;   but  of  his  interment,  and  prepare  every 
**  I  entertain  very  different  senti?  thing  for  hk  burial. 
*'  ments.     Death    has    no   terrors  <'  The  Admiral  left  him  upon 
<'  for  me:  it  is  an  event  I  always  his  melancholy  errand,  fearing  at 
''  look  to  with  cheerfulness;  if  not  the  same  time,  as  be  himself  in« 
^'  with  pleasure;  and  be  assured,  formed  me,  that  the  people  would 
"  the  subject  of  it  is  to  me  more  believe   him    crazy,    to   solicit   a 
"  grateful  than  any  other,     I  am  '  burying«ground  for  a  man  who  was 
"  well  aware  I   have  but  a  short  then  living,  and  whom  no  person 
^'  time  to  live;    my  mode  of  life  yet  knew  to  be  indisposed.    How* 
'*  has  rendered  it  impossible  that  ever,  he  accomplished  Mr.  Howard's 
**  I   should  get  rid  of  this  fever,  wishes,  and  returned  to  him  with 
"  If  I  had  lived  as  you  do,  eating  the  intelligence:  at  this  his  coun<*> 
"  heartily    of    animal    faod,    and  tenance  brightened,  a  gleam  of  evi- 
**  drinking  wine,  I  might,  perhaps,  dent  satisfaction  came  over  his  face, 
<<  by  diminishing  my  diet,  be  able  and  lie  prepared  to  go  to  bed.    Soon 
"  to  subdue  it.     But  how  can  such  after  he  made  his  will;  leaving  as 
"  a   man  as  I  am  lower  his  diet,  his  executor  a  trusty  follower,  who 
"  who   has   been  accustomed   for  had  lived  with   him  more  in  the 
^*  years  to  exist  on  vegetables  and  capacity  oi  a  friend  tlian  of  a  ser« 
"  water,  a  little  bread  and  a  little  vant,  and  whom  he  charged  with 
*'  tea?    I  have  no  method  of  lower-  the  commission  of  bearing  his  wiH 
**  ing  my  nourishment,  and  there-  to  England.    It  wa^  not  until  after 
''  fore  I  must  die.     It  is  such  jolly  he  bad  tiaished  his  will,  that  any 
*'  fdlows  as  you,  Priestman,  who  symptoms    of   delirium    appeared. 
<<  get  over  these  fevers.**     Then/  Admiral   Priestman,  who  had  left 
turning  the  subject,  he  spoke  of  him  for  a  short  time,  returned  and 
his   funeral;    and   cheerfully  gave  found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed« 
directions   concerning  the  manner  adding  what  hcf  believed  to  be  a 
in    which    be    would    be   buried,  codicil   to  his  will;  but  this  con- 
"  There  is  a  spot,**  said  he,  *'  near  sisted  of  several  unconnected  words, 
"  the  village  of  Daupliigny,  which  the  chief  part  of  which  were  ille- 
"  would  suit  me  nicely:  you  kuow  gible, and  all  without  any  meaning. 
"  it  well,  for  I  have  often  said.  I  This  strange  composition  he  desired 
**  should  like  to  be  buried  there^  Admiral  Priestman  to  witnesis  and 
**  and  let  me  beg  of  you,  as  you  sign;  and,  in  order  to  pl^se  him, 
*'  value   your   old    friend,  not  to  the  Admiral  consented ;  but  wrot«i 
'*  suffer  any  ponip   to  be  used  at  his  name,   as   he  bluntly  said,  in 
*'  my  funeral;  dot.  any  monument,  Russifin  characters,  lest  any  of  his 
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friends  in  Englaad»  reading  hU  sig- 
nature to  such  a  codicil^  .  sboald 
fhkik  he  was  also  delirious*  After 
Mn  Howard  bad  made  what  he 
conceived  to  be  an  addition  to  his 
will»  he  became  more  composed. 
A  letter  was  brought  to  him  from 
England,  containing  intelligence  oi 
the  improved  state  of  his  son^s 
health;  stating  the  manner  in 
which  he  passed  his  time  in  the 
country,  and  giving  great  reason 
to  hope  that  he  would  recover 
from  the  disorder  with  which  he 
was  afflicted.  His  servant  read  this 
letter  aloud;  and^  when  he  bad 
concluded,  Mr.  Howard  turned  his 
bead  towards  him,  saying,  "Is  not 
*'  this  comfort  for  a  dying  father  V* 
He  expressed  great  repugnance 
against  being  buried  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and 
b^ging  Admiral. Priestman  to  pre- 
vent any  interference  with  his  in- 
terment on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Priests,  made  him  also  promise, 
that  he  would  read  the  Service  of 
the  Church  of  England  over  his 
grave,' and  bury  him  in  all  respects 
according  to  the  forms  of  his  coun- 
try. Soon  after  this  last  request, 
be  cea<ied  to  speak.  Admiral  Mord- 
?inof  came  in,  and  found  him  dying 
very  fast.  They  had  in  vain  be- 
lought  him  to  allow  a  physician  to 
be  sent  for;  but  Admiral  Mordvi- 
Aof  renewing  this  solicitation  with 
great  earnestness,  Mr.  Howard  as- 
sented by  nodding  his  head.  The 
physician  came,  but  was  too  kre  to 
be  of  any  service.  A  rattling  in 
the  throat  had  commenced;  and 
the  physician  administered  what  is 
called  tht  Musk  draught,  a  medi- 
aine  used  only  in  Rusda,  in  the 
last  extremity.  It  was  given  to  the 
patient  by  Admiral  Mordvinof,  who 
prevailed  on  him  to  swallow  a  little; 
but  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
test,  and  gave  evident  signs  of  dls* 


approbatioo.  He  was  then  en- 
tirely given  over;  and  shortly  after 
breatiied  bis  last. 

'*  He  had  alwayarefused  to  allow 
any  portrait  of  himself  to  be  made} 
but  after  his  death  Admiral  Moitl- 
vinof  caused  a  plaister  mould  to  be 
formed  upon  his  face,  which  waa 
sent  to  Mr.  Wilberforce.  A  cast 
from  this  mould  was  in  the  Ad- 
miral's possession  when  we  were 
in  Cherson,  and  presented  a  very 
striking  resemblance  of  his  features. 

*'  He  was  buried  near  the  village 
of  Daupliigny,  about  five  versfs 
from  Cherson,  0n  the  road  toNi- 
cfaolaef,  in  the  spot  he  had  himself 
chosen;  and  Jiis  friend.  Admiral 
Priestman,  read  the  English  Burial 
Service,  according  to  his  desire. 
The  rest  of  his  wishes  were  not 
exactly  fulfilled;  for  the  concourse 
of  spectators  was  immense,  and  the 
order  of  his  funeral  was  more  mag« 
nificent  than  would  have  met  with 
his  approbation.    It  was  as  follows: 


1. 

THE  BODY, 
on  a  Bier,  drawn  by  Six  Horses  with  Trap» 

pings. 

& 

The  Prince  of  Moldavh, 

in  a  sumptuous  Carriage,  dra\ni  by  aix 

Horses,  covered  with  Scarlet  Cioth. 

Admirals  MoRoviNor  and  Pkiestma^j 

ill  a  Cania^e  drawn  by  Six  Horses. 

4. 

The  Genemals  and  Staep-officeis  of 

the  Garrison,  in  their  rcspeccive  Cariuges. 

5. 

Tli«'  MAoisfRATKS  and  Mehchants  of 

Clierson,  in  their  re&peaive  Caniages. 

6. 
A  large  Party  of  Cavalry* 

7. 

Other  Persons  on  Horseback. 

a. 

An  immense  Concourse  of  Spectators  and 

People  on  Fool,  amounting  Yo  Two  or 

Three  Thousand. 


A  Monument  was  afterwards  erected 
over  him,  which^  iosfcad  of  the 
sun-dial   he   had  requested,   c#n« 
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si3t«d  of  a  brick  pyramid,  or  obe- 
lisk, surronndcvl  by  stone  posts  with 
chains.     This  of  course  will   not 
long  survive   the  g|fncral  destruc- 
tion of  uhalsoever  is  interesting  in 
the  country.     I'he  posts  and  chains 
began  to  disappear  before  our  arri- 
val 5    and,  when   Mr.  Hetier  made 
tfaeslu^tch  from  which  the  Vignette 
to  this  Chapter  wns  engraved,  not 
a  vestige  of  them  was  to  be  seen ; 
there  remained  only  the  obelisk,  in 
the  midst  of  a  bleak  and  desolate 
plain,  before  which  a  couple  of  dogs 
were  gnawing  the  bones  of  a  dr:id 
horse,    whose    putrifying    carcase 
added  to  the  disgust  and  horror  of 
the  scene.     A  circumstance  came 
to   our   knowled-^e  before  we  left 
Ilussia»  concerning    Howard's   re- 
mains, which  it  is  painful   to  re^ 
late>  namely,  that  C?)unt  Vincent 
Potocki,  a  Polish  Nobleman  of  the 
highest  taste   anJ    talems,  whose 
magnificent    library  and   museum 
would  do  honour  to  any  country, 
through  a  mistaken  design  of  tes- 
tifying his  respect  for  the  memory 
of  Howard,   had   signified   his  in- 
tention of  taking  up  the  body,  that 
it  might  be  conveyed  to  his  coun- 
try seat,  where  a  sumptuous  mo- 
nument has  been  prepared  for  its 
reception^   upon  a  small   isjMnd  in 
the  midst  of  a  lake.      His   Coun- 
tess, being  a  romantic  lady,  wishes 
to  have  an  annual ye/e,  consecrated 
to     Benevolence  J     at    which    the 
nymphs  of  the  country  are  to  at 
tend,   and   strew   the   place    with 
flowers.     This  design  is  so  contrary 
10  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  How- 
ard, and  at  the  same  time  so  dero- 
gatory, to   the  dii^nity   due  to  his 
remains,  that  every  friend   to  his 
memory  will    join   in    wishing  it 
fiiay    never    be   fulfilled.      Count 
Potocki  was  absent  during  the  time 
^•e  remained  in   that  part  of  the 
world,  orwetbould  hafr ventured 
1610. 


to  remonstrate  5  we  could  only 
therefore  entrust  our  petitions  to  a 
third  person,  who  promised  to  con- 
vey them  to  him  after  our  depar- 
ture. 

**  The  distance  ftom  Cherson  to 
Nichola^f  is  only  sixty  two  versts, 
or  rather  more  than  forty  one  mileS. 
At  the  distance  of  five  versts  from 
the  former  place,  the  rbad  passes 
close  to  the  tomb  bf  Howard.  It 
may  be  supposed  we  did  not  halt 
with  indifference  to  view  the  hal- 
lowed spot.  '*To  abstract  the 
''  mind  from  all  local  emotioa 
*'  would  be  impossible  if  it  were 
/'  endeavoured,  and  it  would  be 
''  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  What* 
"  ev^r  withdraws  us  from  the  power 
'' of  our  senses;  whatever  makes 
"  the  past,  the  distant^  or  the  fu- 
"  ture  predominate  over  the  pre* 
"  sent,  advances  us  in  the  dignity 
"  of  thinking  beings.  Far  lie  from 
"  me,  and  from  my  friends,  that 
"  frigid  philosophy  which  might 
*'  conduct  us  indifferent  or  un- 
*'  moved  over  ahy  ground  that  has 
*'  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bra- 
*'  very,  or  virtue/*  So  spake  the 
Sage,  in  words  never  to  be  for- 
gotten: unenvicd  be  die  man  who 
has  not  felt  their  force;  lamented 
he  who  does  not  know  their  Au- 
thor ! 

"  Tlie  town  of  Nicholac^  cover*^ 
ing  a  great  extent  of  territory,  with' 
numerous  buildings,  intersected  by 
wide  streets,  makes  a  splendid  aiid 
Very  considerable  appearance.  The 
whole  of  it  is  of  recent  date.  The 
river  Bog,  by  which  it  stands  flows 
quite  round  the  place  in  a  broad 
and  ample  channel.  Ships  of  the 
line  cannot  come  close  to  the  build* 
ings  on  account  of  a' sand-bank ^ 
hut  brigs  and  other  small  vessels 
are  carded  over  by  the  floating 
mnchines  called  Camds,  in  me  at 
Petersburg,  axkd  naanyother  parts  of 

M  fiusfia. 
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Russia.  The  arsenals,  store- houses^ 
and  otker  works  are  so  extensive, 
that  it  is  evident  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  render  this  place  an 
emporium  of  high  importance  for 
the  Russian  navy.  The  Adroiral- 
in-Chief  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well 
as  the  Vicf- Admirals,  reside. here; 
and  an  office  is  established  for  regp- 
lating  all  marine  affairs  belonging 
to  the  three  ports,  Cherson,  Odessa, 
and  Nicholaef.  The  public  build- 
ings and  palaces  of  the  Admirals  are 
very  stately;  and,  considering  the 
short  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
Kicholaef  was  a  miseralde  village, 
the  progress  made  in  the  place  is 
surprizing.  There  is  no  town  to 
jcbmpare  with  it  in  all'  the  south  of 


Russia,  nor  any  la  the  Empire^  ex* 
cepting  Moscow  and  Petersburg.  Its 
elevated  situation;  the  magnifi- 
cence  of  its  river;  the  regularity 
that  has  been  observed  in  laying 
out  the  streets,  and  their  extraordi- 
nary breadth :  the  magnificence 
and  number  of  the  public  works, 
with  the  flourishing  state  of  its 
population;  place  it  very  high  in 
the  small  catalogue  of  Russian 
towns.  English  officers,  and  English 
engineers,  with  other  foreigners  in 
the  Russian  service,  residing  here, 
have  introduced  habits  of  urbanitj^ 
aud  cleanliness ;  and  have  served  to 
correct,  by  the  force  of  example, 
the  barbarity  of  the  native  iuba- 
bitanls." 


Topography  op  the  Feroe  Islands. 
[From  the  Translation  of  the  Rev.  G.  Landt*s  Descriptioh 

OF   THEM.] 


"  nPHE  Feroe  Islands  which  arc 
JL     inhabited  are  in  number  se- 
venteen,   and    form    six    parishes. 
Thtir  names  are. 


1.  Fugloe,* 

2.  Svinoe, 

3.  Vidcroc, 

4.  Bordoe, 

5.  Konoe, 

6.  Kalsoe, 

7.  Ostcroe, 

8.  Stromoe, 

9.  Koltcr, 


10.  Hestoe, 

1 1 .  Nolsoe, 

12.  Vaagoe, 

13.  Myggcnses, 

14.  Sandoe, 
15    Skuoe, 

16,  The  greater 
Dimon. 

17.  Suderoe. 


<( 


1.  FuGLOB  is  the  remotest 
island  towards  the  north-easr  5  it  is 
more  than  two  miles  and  a  quartet'f 
in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in 
breadth. 


*'  It  is  somewhat  flat  on  the  stun* 
mit,  but  the  coast  is  almost  every 
wticre  steep,  and  the  rocks  abound 
with  sea  fowl.  It  contains  two  vil- 
lages; and  has  some  spots  of  ground 
which  produce  com. 

"  Aa  Kirkin  is  at  the  south  end 
of  tlie  island,  where  the  church  abo 
is  situated.  This  is  the  usual  land- 
ing-place for  boats ;  and  it  is  won- 
derful to  see  from  what  height,  and 
by  what  winding  witys,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  obliged  to  drag  down  their 
boats  when  they  intend  to  go  to  sea, 
and  afterwards  to  draw  them  up, 
when  they  return. 

*'  The  other  village,  called  FTat- 
tervig,  lies  on  the  same  side  of  the 
islan^j  but  it  consists  of  two  divi- 
sions, Uppi  uy  husij  and  Nirri  uy 


*  The  termination  oe  signifies  an  island ;  so  that  Fughe  maybe  translated  Bird  Island  ; 
m»oe,  S«%inc  Isiand,  Stc, 

f  The  miles  are  given  according  to  the  English  scandard. 

husi. 
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husi.   It  stands  in  a  dale,  on  a  small 
inlet  of  the  same  naipe. 

"  To  the  east  of  this  island  is 
a  high  rock  called  Bispen,  where 
abandance  of  sea  fowl  are  caught. 

"  2.  wSvisioB,  lying  to  the  south- 
west of  Fugloe,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  channel  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  broad,  is  about  four  miles 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  miles 
in  breadth.  It  consists  properly  of 
two  hills,  and  is  almost  intersected 
by  two  creeks  proceeding  east  and 
west  I  the  land  between  them  being 
scarcely  a  mile  in  extent.  Such  in- 
dentations into  the  land  are  exceed- 
ingly convenient  to  the  inhabitants, 
for  they  can  have  boats  on  both 
sides;  and  when  prevented  by  the 
violence  of  the  breakers  on  one  side 
from  putting  to  sea,  in  order  to  fish, 
thej  can  launch  their  boats  on  the 
other  side. 

"  The  village  of  Svinoe,  where 
the  church  stands,  is  situated  be- 
tween the  before-mentioned  hills. 
Some  land  is  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood 5  and  the  quantity  might 
be  increased^  \yere  the  sea-weed, 
which  is  cast  on  shore  here  in  great 
abundance,  employed  as  manure. 

'*  3.  ViDEROE  lies  to  the  north- 
north-west  of  Svinoe,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  channel  about 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  extends 
north  and  south,  and  is  nine  miles 
Jong,  and  in  the  widest  part  about 
three  miles  broad.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  this  island  is  a  cavity  or  per- 
foration, through  which  a  boat  can 
be  rowed  from  the  one  end  to  the 
other.  It  is  arched  at  the  top,  and 
may  be  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
length.  When  I  examined  this  na- 
tural tunnel,  which  I  passed  through 
in  a  bo^t,  a  friend  who  accompanied 
me  had  the  courage  to  discharge  his 
fowling  piefce  in  it;  no  bad  conse- 
quence, indeed,  ensued,  but  the 
noise  of  the  report  was  tremendous. 
**  The  coast  is  exceedingly  steep 


and  bold,  especially  towards  the 
north  and  west,  where  there  are  ex- 
cellent rocks  for  catching  sea  fowl. 
There  are  here  also  a  great  number 
of  high  hills,  the  highest  of  which 
is  Mealingsfiald,  This  island  con- 
tains two  villages. 

*'  Videroe  lies  on  the  west  side, 
where  the  third  church  and  the  par- 
sonage-house are  situated.  Landing 
here  is  difficult.  Above  the  land- 
ing-place is  a  fissure  which  contains 
abundance  of  very  fine  clay;  but  \t 
is  so  hard  that  ir  is  not  susceptible  of 
being  formed  by  tlie  lath^,  and  there- 
fore unfit  for  making  earttiCn  ware : 
in  my  opinion,  however,  it  might  be 
used  with  advantage  for  polishing. 

"  Aboiy  four  miles  and  a  half 
south  from  the  above  village,  and  oa 
the  same  side  of  the  island,  stands 
the  other,  called  Quannasund,  lying 
on  a  sound  oi  the  same  name. 

"  4.  BoRDOE,  which  has  the  nar- 
row channel  Quannasund  between 
it  and  Videroe,  is  little  more  than 
twelve  miles  long,  and, 'where  wid- 
est, nearly*  nfne  miles  broad. 

"  On  the  south  side  it  is  inter- 
sected \}y  two  large  creeks  or  in  lets  j 
Bordoevilg  to  the  west,  and  Arne- 
fyord  to  the  east.  By  means  of  these 
inlets,  the  island  towards  the  south 
forms  three  branches  or  headlands, 
which  are  seen  from  the  sea,  and 
give  it  the  appearance  of  three 
islands.  If  we  except  these  inlets, 
the  coast  all  round  the  island  \s  bold 
and  steep;  and,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
northern  islands  in  general,  the  tops 
of  the  hills  are  exceedingly  sharp 
and  bare.  This  is  particularly  ob» 
servable  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  at  Haralsund.  The  highest 
hills  here  are  Klak,  Haddin,  Halga- 
field,  Haafield,  and  Muli.  On  the 
east  side  there  is  a  range  of  eleven 
different  hills,  interspersed  witl|- 
openings  and  dales.  This  island 
contains  seven  villages  or  farms. 

H2  "Th« 
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*^  The  farm  of  Gierum,  which 
formerly  stood  at  a  more  elevated 
situation  among  the  hills,  was  about 
forty  or  fifty  ytars  ago  overwbt-lmed 
by  a  fall  of  snow;  and,  *»y  this  mis- 
fortune, eighteen  persons  were  kil- 
led. Twenty  years  before,  a  similar 
accident  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  same  day,  namely  March  the 
12th,  when  five  persons  were  de- 
stroyed :  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
it  exj)erienced  a  like  fate  on  the 
very  same  d;iy,  ^bout  a  hnndrH  and 
twenty  years  before,  at  wiiich  time 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  pe- 
rished. The  villatre  was  af.erwards 
reojovcd  a  considerable  way  fanht  r, 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where 
it  is  now  secure  froni  any  catastrophe 
of  the  saQie  kind. 

"  5.  KuNOE,  or  Konoe,  separated 
from  the  preceding  by  Haralsund, 
is  a  long  narrow  island,  extending 
north  and  south,  about  eight  miles 
in  length,  and  two^miU  s  in  breadih. 

"  It  consists  mf^rcly  of  one  steep 
hill,  forming  a  hold  shore  every 
where  around  ;  but  it  is  steepest  on 
thjB  north  side,  and  towards  the 
soutliern  end  assumes  a  pyramidal 
form.  This  island  contains  thrt^e 
villages:  Haralsund  on  the  narrow 
sound  of  the  same  name;  and  Ska- 
roe,  where  there  is  a  bad  landing- 
place,  lie  on  the  east  side.  .The 
other  village  called  Kunop,  where 
the  church  stands,  lies  on  the  west 
side. 

*'  d.  Kalsoe  is  also  alonor  nar- 
row ij»land,  separated  from  Kunoe 
by  a  channel  little  more  than  a  mile 
\yide.  It  extends  north  and  south, 
or  rather  southrsouih-east  and  noriii- 
north-westj  and  is  nine  miles  long, 
bjit  little  more  than  a  milr  in  breadth. 
Landing  here  is  exceedingly  ditfi- 
c}ilt,  except,  at  a  place  called  Hu- 
tt)r^«  It  contains  four  villages. 
V  "  J7-.  OsTEROE  lies  to  the  west  ot 
Italsoe  and  Bprdoc^  and  is  separated 


ih  *. 


from  the  fonrjcr  by  a  small  channel 
about  a  mile  in  width.  Its  length 
from  south  to  north,  or  sofitb-soutb- 
east  and  north-north* west,  is  about 
twenty  miles;  but  its  breadth  vartn 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  head- 
lands which  project  from  it;  where 
broadf'St  it  is  about  ten  mtlcs. 

"  This  island,  on  tlie  east  side,  is 
intersected  by  five  inlets  or  arms  of 
the  sea  5  namely,  Fundingsfiord,  An- 
defiord,  Fuglefiord,  Gyoieviig,  and 
Lambaviig.  It  has  also  one  ou  the 
west  side  called  Ska^lciiord. 

"  The  most  remarkable  hills  in 
this  island,  which  are  among  the 
highest  in  Feroe.  are  Kalgatj-ald- 
stindur,  Jlodefyaldstindur,  Sieuara- 
llndur,  and  Saudsfifld.  Near  An- 
deliord  there  is  a  neat  pyramidal  hiil 
called  Onfaraheld. 

"  There  are  here  lavo  small  fresh 
water  lakes  or  ponds ;  one  at  Tofte, 
called  Tofte'vatn,  contains  two  small 
islands,  where  tl^e  eider  ducks  afc 
fond  of  building  their  nests;  the 
other  two  are  at  Eydt,  On  the 
north  side  the  shore  is  steep,  bat  on 
the  cast  and  south  this  is  the  cjsv 
only  at  the  headlands.  This  i.4aud 
has  seven  churches,  and  coniainj. 
twenty  villager  or  forms. 

'*  To  the  north  of  the  villajre  of 
Zellatrae  there  is  a  basil  tic  hill,  whid; 
extends  more  than  a  mile  north- 
wards: [>roperIy  speaking,  it  fx^rruji 
.the  bottom  cf  two  hills,  which  lie 
behind  it,  namely,  Halgatieldstinden 
and  Ilodefieldstinden,  whioh  are  of 
considerable  height,  and  about  two 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  The 
basaltic  hill  itself  is  about  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  high,  and  con- 
sists of  strata  of  pentagonal  and  oc- 
tagonal basaltic  colunans,  placed 
close  to  each  other  in  a  perpendicu* 
lar  direction,  and  in  such  a  noanner, 
that  the  tops  only  of  the  farther  co- 
lumns are  seen^  while  those  in  firont 
e^Uiibit  tlieir  whole  form,  hot  appear 

to 
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to  be  different  in  length.  These 
columns,  which  rest  on  a  foundation 
of  trap,  aboot  three  hundred  feet  in 
height,  are  the  larg**st  of  ibc  kind 
in  the  Feroe  islands;  for  where  the 
rock  has  been  freed  from  mould, 
these  colossal  pillars  may  be  seen 
with  their  lower  ends  standing  on 
another  species  of  stone,  and  rising 
to  the  height  of  above  a  hundred' 
feet,  all  equal  in  size,  be^ng  about 
six  feet  in  diameter.  Many  of  the^e 
huge  column?,  which  hr.ve  fdlen 
down,  are  now  lying  at  the  boltom 
of  the  hill;  one  in  particular,  sixty 

'     feet   in   length,^    hns   been    thrown 
■across  a  deep  gnlley,  wnh  its  ends 
resting  on  rach  side,  so  as  to  Ibrm  a 
bridge  over  it. 

'*  The  village  of  Eyde  in  this 
island  is  one  of  thf-  neritest  in*  Fe- 
roe; the-  bouses  for  the  most  part 
are  roomy  aud  well  b'jilt ;  some  of 
them  are  constructed  of  neiit  square 
stones,  and  the  lanes  are  paved  with 
flags,  which  gives  ihe  village*  a  hjmd- 
somer  and  cleaner  appearance.  In 
the  wall  which  surrounds  the  church 
there  are  several  stones  so  large,  that, 
unless  ^they  have  been  placed  there 
by  nature,  one  is  astonished  to  think 

'  how  they  could  be  conveyed  thither 
by  the  hands  of  men.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  very  industrious,  and  em- 
ploy themselves  much  in  fishing. 

''  Ai  the  north-north  west  ex- 
tremity of  this  island  there  are  two 
high  Tock^«,  projecting  from  the  land, 
which  are  called  Risin  and  Kiedlin- 
gen,  that  is,  the  giant  and  his  wifej 
ihey  are  each  about  two  huoJred- 
and  forty  feet  in  height.  Through 
the  bottom  of  the  latter  the  sea  has 
worn  a  hole  or  aperture,  which  gives 
this  natural  statue  two  legs.  Both 
these  rocks,  indeed,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, and  particularly  on  the  sea 
side,  have  a  great  resemblance  to 
colossal  statues  formed  by  the  hands 
of  men. 


'*  Near  Andfiord,  which  lies  oiv. 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  on  a  smarll 
bay  of  the  same  name,  is  a  remark* 
ablc  stone  or  rock,*  called  Rinkesleen, 
This  stone,  which  is  situated  in  tbe^ 
water  a  few  feet  from  the  land,  is* 
twenty-four  feet  in  length,  eighteen 
in  breadth,  and  rises  above  the  wa- 
ter, according  as  it  is  ebb  or  flood, 
from  six  to  twelve  feet.  It  may  be 
called  a  perpetual  motion ;  for  even- 
when  ihd  sf^a  is  perfectly  calm,  it 
touched  only  with  the  point  of  a' 
fishing-rod,  its  motion  may  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived;  and, ^ when  the^ 
breakers  r.re  stfong,  it  vibrates  back** 
wards  and  forwards  several  inches, 
emitting  at  the  sanie  time  a  creak*' 
hi<r  noise,  which  is  considered  as  a 
siqjn  of  bad  weather.  Near  it  is  an»" 
other  stone  of  a  very  large  size, 
which  vibrates  also,  but  its  motion 
is  not  so  pfTceptihle.  It  i^  not  im- 
probable that  these  stones  may  have- 
rested  on  a  bed  of  clay,  and  the  clay 
being  washed  away  by  the  tide,  they  - 
have  remained  suspended  on  the 
summits  of  two  pointed  rocks. 

"  8.  St'romob,  the  largest  of  the 
Feroe  islands,  lies  to  the  w«st  of 
Osteroe,  ex  lending  south-east  and 
north-west.  It  is  twenty-seven  miles 
in  length,  and  about  seven  in 
breailth. 

'*  Kollcfiord,  the  first  village  to- 
wards the  south  on  the  east  side,  is 
the  bfst  place  for  corn  in  the  isl^ind. 
Near  it  a  rivulet  precipitates  itself 
from  a  steep  eminence,  and  then  di- 
vid.'S  into  several  small  branches, 
which  pursue  a  winding  course, 
amidst  large  stones  that  have  tum- 
bled down  from  the  hills;  while 
some  of  them  again  unite,  forming 
in  many  places  smajl  i:ilands,  and 
in  others  cascades;  so  that  this  spot 
presents  an  excellent  situation  for  a 
water-mill;  and,  on  account  of  its 
romantic  beauties,  would  form  an 
ngrceabla  residence  to  any  persoa 
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who  might  be  inclined  to  erect  « 
bouse  on  it. 

.  "  Id  this  neighbourhood  also  is  a 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest 
and  worst  in  the  island.  The  clergy- 
man's incocne  is  also  very  smalls 
partly  op  account  of  the  frequent 
reparations  which  are  necessary,  and 
which  are  often  of  liitlc  uiility,  as 
the  church  is  built  in  a  very  bad 
situation,  for  it  stands  as  it  were  in 
a  morasS;  and  at  the  same  time  so 
near  th«  sea,  that  when  the  weather 
is  tempestuous,  the  path  which  leads 
to  it,  and  which  is  paved  with  small 
stones,  is  entirely  washed  away  by 
the  violence  of  the  waves,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  canncrt  go  to  hear  di-* 
vine  service,  but  by  a  long  and  cir- 
cuitous way;  nay,  the  billows  every 
year  sweep  away  the  stones  that 
support  the  walls,  and  moisten  the 
tin^ber  work  in  such  a  manncj*,  that 
it  soon  decays.  When  I  left  Feroe, 
this  church  was  ready  to  tumble 
down. 

"  The  village  of  Qualviig  lies  in 
a  dalr^  on  a  small  inlet  of  the  same 
name,  which  extends  north-west  to 
tlie  distance  of  five  or  six  miles. 
Formerly  large  shoals  of  whales  were 
driven  on  shore  heie;  and  on  this 
account  the  inlet  may  have  acquired 
its  name.*  There  is  here  a  good 
new  church,  but  it  has  one  defect, 
which  is,  that  the  stone  walls  which 
surround  it  are  too  close  to  the  tim- 
ber work;  it  is  also  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  village,  and  stands 
in  so  wet  a  situation,  that  if  one 
digs  near  it  to  the  depth  of  only  two 
feet,  water  immediately  rushes  in; 
and  after  a  heavy  ^11  of  rain,  it  is 
almost  surrounded  with  water,  so 


that  people  must  wade^tbroagb  it, 
when  they  go  to  church. 

'♦  Near  the  village  of  Stroronas, 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  Qualviig, 
the  Sound  between  Stromoe  and  Os- 
teroe,  commonly  called  the  Sound, 
though  in  general,  from  about  half 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth,  becomes  so  narrow,  that  its 
width  scarcely  exceeds  half  a  cable- 
length.  In  this  narrow  sound  there 
are  so  many  sunken  rocks,  that  grrat 
skill  and  caution  are  necessary  to 
pass  through  it  even  with  a  large 
boat;  and  though  no  current  is  ob- 
served, either  at  the  south  or  the 
north  end  of  this  channel,  the  sea 
flows  with  such  rapidity  for  about 
the  length  of  a  cable,  in  the  narrow- 
est part,  that  no  little  exertion  is 
necessary  in  the  management  of  the 
helm,  to  prevent  the  boat  from  be- 
ing overset;  but  in  going  against 
the  current,  eight  or  ten  men  are 
necessary  to  row  the  boat;  and  some- 
times they  are  even  obliged  to  get 
out,  and  to  drag  the  boat  after  theoi; 
or  when  it  is  loaded,  to'take  out  tbe 
load,  and  draw  the  boat  over  land, 
till  they  get  past  this  rapid  stream. 

"  Aiittle  farther  north  from  QiiaU 
viig,  near  the  sea-coast,  is  a  small 
eminence,  almost  always  covered 
with  verdure,  called  Olvaboi,  which 
is  said  to  have  b^en  the  abode  of 
hobgoblins,  or  subterranean  spirits, 
at  a  period  when  a  belief  in  such  be* 
ings  was  much  more  prevalent  than 
at  present. 

*'  A  mile  north  from  Qualviig  is 
that  beautiful  double  warer-&l) 
called  Fosaa. 

"  Tyorneviig,*  the  most  northern 
village  in  Stromoe,  is  surrounded  on 


*  Qualf  in  ihe  Fcroese  lan^^uage,  signifies  a  whale.    ' 

f  The  way  hither  by  land,  and  especially  towards  tbe  north,  is  exceedingly  dinzer- 
ous,  as  it  passes  aloafc  the  edge  of  a  high  rock  that  overhangs  the  sea ;  sometimes  it  n  ^ 
slippery,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  feet  from  gliding,  and  to  UaH  would  be  attended 
with  certain  destraction. 
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all  sides  by  high  steep  hM\%,  except 
towards  the  sea,  where  there  is  a 
small  open  bay.  When  the  wind 
blows  in-shore,  the  waves  here  are 
exceedingly  boisterous,  and  on  this 
account  landing  is  dangerous.  To 
secure  boats  from  the  violepce  of 
the  billows,  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
them  up  a  high  perpendicular  bank, 
>yhich  requires  greiit  labour  and 
trouble. 

'*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  every 
bull,  whether  bred  here,  or  brought 
hither  from  any  other  place,  be- 
comes exceedingly  ferocious  and 
dangerous.  The  cause  of  tins  sin- 
gularity, perhaps,  may  be  explained 
by  the  situation  of  the  place  j  for 
being  inclosed  by  two  high  hills, 
which  stand  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  which  produce  a  very  loud  echo, 
when  a  bull  or  a  cow  bellows,  these 
aaimnis  may  consider  the  reverbe- 
I'ated  sound  as  a  challenge,  or  defi- 
ance^ from  some  of  their  own  spe- 
cies, and  thence  become  irritated 
and  furious. 

•'  To  the  north  of  Tyorneviig  is 
the  most  northerly  extremity  of  Stro- 
n>oe,  which  projects  into  the  sea. 
A  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  it  is  perforated  by  a*  hole, 
which,  as  far  as  1  could  judge  with- 
out nieasurement,  may  be  above  two 
hundred  feet  in  length;  and  which 
proceeds  in  a  direction  from  south* 
east  no  north-west.  Being  in  a  boat 
at  the  south-east  aperlure  of  this 
hole,  about  ten  o'clock  on^  summer's 
evening,  1  saw  through  it  the  &un 
sink  into  tbe  ocean,  which  afforded 
me  a  very  curious  and  singular  spec- 
tacle. 

*'  Close  to  the  extreme  point,  a 
little  from  the  land,  stands  a  high 
rock,  called  Stakken ;  the  southern 
side  of  which  resembles  the  opposite 
inock,  whence  it  appears  to  have 
been  torn  by  some  convulsion  ^  but 
on  the  northern  side  it  seems  to  be 


an  assemblage  of  immense  trunks 
•of  trees  joined  together,  with  their 
semicircular  sides  ti^'ped  outwards, 
and  their  branches  interwoven  io  a 
singular  and  fantastic  manner. 

<'  Aboot  a  mile  to  the  west  of  this 
rock  is  a  promontory  looking  to« 
wards  the  north,  called  Mylingen, 
which  consists  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  said  by  the  people  who  re- 
side in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  two 
thousand  fourhundred  feet  in  height^ 
and  if  this  be  really  the  case,  Mylin- 
gen is  the  highest  rock  in  the  Feroe 
Islands. 

"  The  village  of  Saxen  lies  on  the 
north-west  bide  of  Stromoe,  on  a 
small  biy  of  the  same  name  The 
neighbourhood  aUbrds  good  pasture 
for  sheep,  and  the  rocks  abound 
with  sea-fowl.  This  village  belongs 
to  the  parislf  of  Tyorneviig,  the  road 
to  which  is  very  long  and  difficult- 
The  direct  distance  between  these 
two  places  is  little  more  than  three 
miles;  but  the  height  of  the  hills, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  over, 
and  the  crookedhess  of  the  road, 
which  winds  round  the  summits  of 
these  hills,  render  th^  distance  dou- 
ble j  nay,  the  road  in  some  places 
is  so  narrow  (and  the  case  is  the 
same  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Fe- 
roe Islands),  tliat  two  people  can 
scarcely  walk  alongside  each  other. 
It  may  be,  thereibre,  readily  con- 
ceived how  tiresome  it  must  be  to 
*  carry  a  (Corpse  along  this  road  to  the 
place  of  inter mrnt.  Very  often  the 
body  must  be  made  fast  to  a  board, 
and  conveyed  in  that  maimer  upon 
men's  shoulders.  At  Saxen  formerly 
there  was  an  excellent  harbour,  in- 
closed by  high  hills;  the  entrance 
of  it  is  narrow,  being  not  wider  than 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  feet,  with 
a  hill  on  each .  side ;  but  the  en- 
trance, as  well  as  the  harbour  itself, 
is  now  so  choked  up  with  sand,  that 
at  low  wat«r  one  can  cio^ts  it  with 
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drjicet,  •nd  ooly  those  acquainted 
w:tii  the  ground  can  enter  it,  or 
come  out  Irom  it,  even  with  a  bo.it. 
On  one  &idc  of  it,  bovfevcr,  tlitrre  is 
n  narrow  part  said  to  be  iifieen  tx-' 
ihoros  iii  li'^pth, 

'^  Tm  o  tniles  south  of  S  ixea  lies 
the  village  of  \Vestnui<)ba\ii,  on  die 
we«t  side  of  the  isLmd,  where  there 
u  a  good  winter  harbour  of  tb.  sanne 
nacue. 

''  There  is  good  pasture  here,  and 
the  siieep  »re  «did  to  be  the  iaigfst 
and  bent  in  the  Island;  but,  during 
severe  winters,   m<iny  of  th'^m  are 
lost  in  the  snow.   Re* -fowl  are  fonnd 
berft  aUo  in  ujrcat  abunda.icv  :  th.^ 
rocks  principal  I)  frrqu?nii-dby  'hem 
are  situased  towards  the  north,  and 
exhibit  ui  su(um<*r,  at  which  time 
they  swarm  with  them,  n  very  sin< 
gular  appei ranee      The  following 
shoft  deacripiion  will  6trv^  to  con- 
vey a  faint  id'* a  of  it.     Before  the 
rock    which   forms    the   sea -coast 
standi  a  Jong  rrrk,    re-enr.bling  a 
wall.  wlii(.li  rises  lo  the  ijei:;h:  of 
twelve  hui.dnd  toet,   ^o  tnrtt  ii  is 
almost  equal  in  ii'-ight  ro  the  co^st 
iUelf.     '1  iie  boiioin  ot   this   rocky 
wall,  which  tlirovvs  out  many  pro- 
jrctious  i''.alm(St  entirely  covr-red 
with  fowl  *v^hich,  as  ihey.are  sel- 
dom scared  by  the  presence  of  mei^ 
and  siiU  seMomer  hear  \hv.  i^^port  of 
a  gun,  are  exccc«!i.igly  tame.    Alt 
the  shelves  and  caviti<-'»  of  this  rock 
are  also  nlled  with  them.    It  has  an 
open! lit;  in  it  like  a  lofty  ;;alevvav, 
through  which  you  can  procred  in 
a  boat  towards  lbs  coast,  and  when 
vithin  it,    you  then  perceive  that 
this  wall  s'ands  at  a  distance  from 
the  coa.stj  so  that  a  long  channel  is 
left  between  them  j' and  this  channel 
is  %o  wide,  as  to  admit  a  large  boat 
to  turn  in  it;    As  the  long  rock  con* 
sists  of  several  strata,   and  as  the 
.  thinnest  of  these  in  general  is  bar- 
^efipdclav,  wbiph  is  softer  than  the 


ptbrr  strata,  these  layers  of  day  sm 
io  m«ny  places  waslied  out  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  iorceof  the  waves 
and  leave  ca%'iiics  which  serve  ih« 
low.  as  places  of  resort,  where  ttjry 
build  their  nests  anu  r^ar  their yonng. 

00  the  iipper  edgf  ot  the  har.Jerstra- 
t  >,  the  fowls,  with  their  white bre^^sts 
project! r^.g,  arrange  themstlves  ia 
rows  cnc  alKJve  the  other,  as  rtgu- 
larly  as  i^they  were  jx*nrebin  figurw 
disposed  on  sneUts;  andifttie;  have 
not  been  bt»tore  fri^htf  oed  by  tiri'^g 
at  them,  you  ni-iy  shoo:  several  oJ 

1  hem  before  ihcy  are  nware  of  ihrif 
danger,  and  without  the  real  beiij 
in  the  lca>#  disturbi-d.  Tu<^se  even 
which  were  placed  close  to  the  tVtwli 
thnt  have  b.  en  killed  remain  qniet 
iu  their  places,  and  those  which  c  n- 
cejled  thcpriaelvcs  farther  back  ia  the 
raviiy  readilv  come  forwasds  to'oc- 
cupy  the  places  of  those  that  have 
been  shot ;  so  that  the  row  ih  agjiQ 
soon  completed.  To  drsrribe  this 
spectacle  property  is  impo>sible;  no 
p-n  can  do  justice  to  it:  to  form  a 
proper  conception  of  it,  one  tniist 
have  actually  seen  ir. 

''  1  he  vill.l^'•.  of  Skarlling  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  Skallin^stielri,  whifh 
is  thchi6;hesl  hill  in  tbeFeroei*«laD^^- 
Between  thi!>  village  and  the  raimof 
Leinuin,  but  somewhat  to  the  scxuii 
oi  the  tornjT,  there  are  several  ft?- 
sures  which  beginnin-^  at  the  sea- 
coast,  procerd  to  a  considerable 
height  iu  tlic  hills.  Two  of  them, 
which  1  have  often  exanjined,  as 
well  as  several  more,  arc  limd  on 
each  side  with  perpcn'iicular  wall*, 
composed  of  t^mall  basaltic  colatnoS) 
lying  in  a  htirizontal  posit ioiA 

**  On  the  south  side  of  Sfcallings* 
field,  tlx;  basiltes  assumes  the  co- 
lumnar  appearance;  but  at  a-consi- 
dtrablc  elevation  in  the  hili :  «t  a 
short  distance  these  columns  disap- 
pear, but  they  soon  show  themselves 

again  j    and  the  farther  south  oiis 

goes. 
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f^oes,  the  horizontal  stratum  of  rh©  which  arc  now  almost  moulilcred 

basaWe^  is  the  more  perceptible,  for  into  dust. 

the  extent  of  about  two  iiult  s.  Bui  *'  This  was  fomnerly  the  residence 
about  three  niiks  south  of  Sl'.selling^  of  the  bishops  of  Feroe;  and  some 
the  appearance  x)f  these  bnf^altic  pil-  ruins  o{  a  stone  edilice  still  point 
)ar»  is  titore  strikini»,  as  they  stand  out  the  place  where  his  habitation 
here  at  a  great  height  in  the  hill,  was  situated,  But  the  most  remark- 
close  to  each  other,  in  several  tiers,  able  monument  of  antiquity  is  the 
exhibiting  themselves  in  greater  or  shell  of  an  edifice  still  standing, 
less  projections;  arnd  where  the  pil-  which  was  destined  for  a  church, 
lars  are  of  unlike  size,  sometimes  in  It  consists  of  four  walls,  twenty- 
fiat  rows,  sometimes  in  semi*  ircnlar  eight  feet  in  height j  the  side  walk 
rows  with  the  cavity  turned  inwards,  are  8cyei>ty-two  1'eet  in  length,  and 
and  sometimes  in  semicircular  rows  the  end  walls  twenty-two.  Tlie 
with  the  cavity  turned  o^.it wards.  A  thickness  of  the  walls  is  thirty-five 
fittle  farther  on,  or  to  the  north  of  inches.  ^  On  the  east  side  is  a  build- 
Dalsnypen,  is  a  small  inl^t  under  a  itig  joined  to  the  side  walls,  which 
•teep  rock^  and  in  this  ro(*k  are  seen  is  called  the  Cloister;  but  whether 
several  strata  almost  prrpendjcular,  it  was  destined  for  that  purpose,  t 
of  di0erent  kinds  of  rock  8tot>e ;  but  will  not  pretend  to  say.  It  is'  abonf 
in  the  middle  of  the  inlrt  there  19  twenty  feet  long  in  the  inside,  and 
a  columnar  rock  entirely  detacbedr  twelve  and  a  halt  broad.  Fonrstoneg 
from  the  land.  Still  nearer  Dais-  are  buih  into  the  side  wails  of  the 
By  pen  is  a  rock  calle^^Steyren,  which  church,  oif  one  of  which  Is  carved 
''consists  of  a  grey  hard  kind  of  stone,  out  a  face;  on  the  others  there  ai^ 
The  columnar  rock  has  in  it  several  faces  also,  but  they  seem  never  to 
Assures,  in  which  basaltes  is  seen  liave  been  finished.  On  the  outside 
lyin^  in  various  directions.  of  the  south  wail  there  is  a  stone,  otT 

*•  A   branch  of   basaltic  pillars,  which  is  cut  out  a  representation  of 

which  in  some  places  stand  upright,  Christ  on  the  cross  between  the  two 

proceeds  frorh   Dalsnypeo   towards  tineves.  The  walls  are  built  of  lar^ 

the  south ;  and  where  they  pans^over  cut^tones,  cemented  Wuh  lime;  and- 

a  guUey,  their  upward  ends  incline  the  arches  of  the  windows  aits  con- 

a  little  downwards,  after  which  they  structed  of  thin  stones,  or  slate.  The 

again  become  perpendicular^  till  they  lime  has^  probably  been  made  in  th« 

approach  the  hili  Nygvan.    On  this  i sla nd  of  calcinedmu8cle  shells ^  This 

hill  the  basaltic  col um us  proceed  up-  churchy  or  rather  these  walls;  are. 

wards  in  an  oblique  position  to  the  said  to  have  been  builfliy  a  bishop 

very  summit,  which  thty  cover  like  Hilarius;   in  the  beginning  ^of  the 

a  cap.    Nygvan  itsf-lf  is  about  ffteen  iwelfih  century,    some  say  in  the 

hundred  feet  in  height,  and  consists  year  1 1 1 1 ;  but  as  the  bishop  died 

of  naany  strata,  pertectly  horizontal^  the  same  year,  the  work  remained 

of  various  kinds  ot  rock.**  unfinished.    But,  however  this  may 

"  At  Kirkeboe  there  is  a  very  be,  it  is  certain  that  these  walls  have 

peat  church  built  of  stone;  it  is  the  stood  several  cenfuries  without  any 

only  one  of  the  kind  in  thtrse  islands,  roof,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 

and  contains  several  wooden  images,  atmosphere  and  weather,  and  yet 

ibe  raoiains  of  popish^  superstition,  have  sustained   no  injur)",    except 

••• 

♦  3fe  Cpra's  Brants^i  IhUfHt  SMt^ SkHuUr,  Vol;  IV.  No.  1.  p.  31 . 
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what  they  may  have  sufFered  from  during  the  time  of  the  AinericaQ 

the  hand  of  man.  war,  which  was  very  profitable  io 

''  At  a  short  distance  from  Kirke*  the  individvaU  engaged  in  U;  but 

boe  is  Kirkeboenaes,  which  is  dan-  at  present  this  pretty  little  iowa  is 

gt^roas  to  those  who  pass  from  the  entirely  deserted, 

north-western  villages  to  Thorshavn,  "  Nolsoe,   or  Naalsoe,  lies  to 

as  the  sea  here  is  often  very  tern*  the  east  of  Stromoe,  and  is  separated 

pestnous.  *   On  the  eastern  side  of  frum  it^by  a  channel  about  a  mile 

this  tongu«  of  land  lies  Arge^  a  hos-  and  a  half  in  width.    This  island, 

pital  founded  more  than  two  centu-  which  extends  north  and  souths  is 

ries  ago  for  the  reception  of  persons  about  five  miles  and  a  half  in  lengtb, 

afflicted  with  leprosy,  a  disease  pre-  andabouta  mile  in  breadth.  Towards 

r'Valent  formerly  in  these  islands.  the  middle  of  the  island  stands  a  pret- 

'^Thorshavn,  the  capital  of  Stro-  £y  high  hill,  and  through  the  south- 

moe,  is  situated  on  a  small  tongue  of  ern  end  of  the  hill  is  a  perforation* 

land,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  which,  when  the  island  is  viewed  at 

island.  It  is  the  seat  of  govern  men  t«  some  distance,  gives  it  the  appear* 

as  well  as  the  staple  of  trade,  and  pearaneeofan  inverted  needle  with 

the  residence  of  the  principal  civil  its  tye;   and  it  is  not  improbable 

officers,  such  as  the  commandant,  that,  from  this  circumstance,   the 

chief  justice,  surgeon,  &c.     There  island  tikes  its  name.^  At  the  same 

is  here  a  Latin  school,  and  a  neat  end  of  the  island  is  a  rock,  which, 

wooden  church  covered  with  slate,  when  one  sails  by  it.  bears' a  strikiog 

The  town  is  defended  from  priva-  resemblance  to  a -Dutch  ship  with 

teers  by  a  fort,  constructed  on  a  pro-  its  masts  standi' igj   On  the  western 

jecting  point  on  the  east  side  of  the  side^  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 

bay,  which  was  strengthened  and  sea,  is  a  deep  cavity  in  the  rock,  ca- 

repaired  in  the  time  of  the  American  pable  of  containing  several  hundreds 

war.  The  town  contains  about  a  hun-  of  people;  and  as  the  rock  projects 

dred  houses,  all  built  of  wood ;  but  over  the  mouth  of  it,  they  wo'ild  be 

some  of  the  streets  are  so  narrow  completely  concealed  from  the  view 

.that,  in  consequence  of  the  situation  of  tho.%  sailing  past  it.    From  this 

of  the  ground,  or -of  upright  masses  cavity  an  aperture  proceeds  almost 

of  rock,  which  rise  in  them  to  a  con-  through  the  whole  island;  it  is  en* 

siderable  height,  no  more  than  one  tirely  dark,  and  in  some  places  can 

person  can  pass  through  them  at  a  be  passed  with  difficulty;  but  peo- 

time.    There  are  here  two  smiths,  pie  have  penetrated  so  far  into  it, 

two   carpenters,    one   joiner,    and  that  they  could  hear  distinctly  the 

three  or  four  coopers.    The  whole  roiring  of  the  waves  at  the  olher 

inhabitants,  includ^ing  a  garrison  of  side  of  the  island.     In  a  hill  on  the 

thirty-six  men,  form  about  a  hun-  east  side  is  found  a  little  native  cop- 

dred  families,  one-halt  of  whom  are  per,  which  contains  a  small  quan- 

fishermen,   servants,   and  paupeis.  tity  of  gold.    The  whole  hill,  to  a 

Frederiksvaag,  on  the  west  side  of  certain  extent,  abounds  with  cupre- 

Thorshavn,  was  formerly  a  staple  for  ous  particles,  and  some  tons  of  the 

Danish  East  and  West  Tndian  goods^  ore  was  brought  to  Kongsberg  to  be 

and  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  examined ;  but  it  was  found  that  it 

on  here  with  Scotland,  particularly  was  not  sufficiently  rich  to  definay 

*  Naakoe  signifies  Needle  IsImikL  ,  «    • 

the 
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the  expence  of  workiog  it.   The  in-  this  insulated   rock   and   the  cliff 

habitants  df  this  island  are  distin*  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 

guisbed  by  their  industry^  the  care  There  are'here  also  sevc^ral  large  co- 

which  they  take  of  their  sheep,  and  lumnar  rocks,  through  which  one 

tlie  neat  manner  in  which  they  pre-  might  pass  in  a  boat,  were  there  a 

pare  their  tarf  for  fuel.  sufficient  depth   of  water,     These 

*'  10.  Hestoe  is  a  small  island  pillars  stand  with  their  lower  ends 

to  the  west  of  Stromoe,  and  sepa-  at  some  distance  from  the  bottom  of 

^ated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel  a  the  hi)],  and  their  summits  touching 

mile  and  a  half  in  width*  It  extends  it,  as  if  placed  there  to  prevent  the 

south-east  and  north-west,   and  is  clifF/rom  tumbling  down  into  the 

little  more  than  three  miles  in  length;  sea.      From   Pr^est-Tangen  to  the 

in  breadth  it  is  less  than  a  mile.  small  bay  of  Sorvaag,  the  shores  of 

f   11.    KoLTER   lies  north-west  the  island  consist  of  steep  rocks; 

from  Hestoe,  and  west  from  Strom-  and  on  tlib  side  there  is  another  de-* 

roe,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  tached  rock  of  considerable  height, 

from  the  former,  and  a  mile  and  a  which  stands  in  an  aperture  or  ca» 

half  from   the  latter.     It  extends  vity  of  the  rock  that  forms  the  coast, 

southeast  and  north-west,  in  length  One  can  row  between  it  and  the 

about  two  miles,  and  in  breadth  little  coast  in  a  boat;  and  when  you  have 

more  than  half  a  mile.'  In  the  north-  onoe  got  into  the  intemnediate  space> 

rrn  part  of  the  island  is  a  green  hard  you  find  yourself,  as  it  were,  inclosed 

kind  pf  clay,  from  which  the  inha-  in  a  deep  pit,  formed  by  perp^ndi-* 

bitants  form  with  their  hands  alone,  cular  cliffs,  rising  to  the  height  of 

a  clumsy  sort  of  small  pots,  without  from  six  hundred  to  nine  nundred* 

glazing,  which  they  burn  in  the  fire,  feet,   and  which  has  no  light  but 

and  use  for  holding  their  milk.  what  enters  by  a  round  aperture  at* 

"  12.  V A  AGOE  lies  to  the  west  of  the  summit. 

Stromoe^  and  i^  separated  from  it  '*  In  tTiis  island  there  are  two 

by  a  channel  half  a  mile  in  width;  large  pieces  of  fcesh  water:  one  of 

it  is  nearly  thirteen  miles  long,  and  them,  Sorvaagsvdtn,  between  Mid- 

about  five  broad.  vaag  and  Sorvaag,  is  the  largest  lake 

'^  This  island  is  intersected  by  or  pond  in  Feroe ;  it  is  above  three 
two  long  inlets,  Midvaag  in  the  miles  in  length,  about  half  a  mile  in 
south-east  part,  and  Sorvaag  in  th^  breadth,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
west.  Its  principal  headland  is  Stak-  three  fathoms  in  depth.  It  abounds 
ken,  towards  the  south-east,  where  with  trout.  At  the  southern  end  of 
there  is  a  high  rock,  and  a  hill  with  it  is  a  rivulet,  which  precipitates  it-i 
a  sharp  summit,  called  Troldkonc-  self  into  the  sea  from  the  height  of 
fingerin,  which  in  shape  has  a  great  eighty  or  ninety  ftet,  and  forms  a 
resemblance  to  the  claw  of  a  lobster;  beautiful  water  fall  called  Bosdale* 
its  height  is  about  twelve  hundred  fos.  The  other  small  lake  lies  on 
feet.  The  other  headlands  are  Praest-  the  porth  side  of  the  isiand  ;  it  is 
Tangen  towards  the  south-south-  about  a  mile  in  length,  aiiH  a  quar- 
cast,  Baren  towards  the  north-north-  .  ter  of  a  mile  broad.  Thtt- ti  ruts  here 
west,  and  Slettensees  towards  the  are  said  to  be  so  large,  that  ihry  often 
north.  Stakken  is  merely  a  rock  break  the  fishing-lines. 
detached  from  the  land,  but  stands  *'  J  3.  MvGGENiBs,  on  the  west 
in  a  kihd  of  cavity  formed  in  the  side  of  Vaagoe,  and  separated  from 
bill,  so  that  one  can  row  between  i^  by  a  channel  about  tluee  miles 

widc^ 
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wide/  extendi  east  and  west  nearfy 
a  mile  in  length ;  its  breadth  is  in- 
considerable. The  coast -is  every 
wi^ere  exceedingly  Ateep,  especially 
#n  the  south  side,  where  it  consists 
of  pcrpendicnlar  rocks,  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  hundred  &t horns  in 
height,  ^bere  the  different  strata  of 
nrhkh  the  island  is  composed  from 
top  to  bottom  are  seen.  Landing 
beit5  is  exceedingly  difficulty  e«ipe- 
Gially  when  the  sea  is  in  the  least 
tempestnous. 

**  The  village,  where  there  is  a 
•mall  cbuitsh,  lies  on  the  south  side, 
towards  the  west  end  of  the  island. 
The  church,  in  consequence  of  its 
Instance  from  the  rest  of. the  parish, 
is  visited  by  the  clergyman  only 
twice  a  year. 

"  On  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
almost  close  to  the  land,  stands  a 
^tacbed  rock,  which  is  sixty  ficet 
in  height,  and  has  the  appearance 
«f  sand-stone.  The  most  remark- 
Ms  circumstance  in  regard  to  this 
rock  is,  that  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
•piral  band  of  small  basaltes,  which 
winds  almost  twice  round  it.  This 
nx^lc  is  sa^d  sdme  years  ago  to  have 
stood  higher  up  on  the  coast  j  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  its  fodnda- 
tion  being  undermined  may  have 
occasioned  its  sinking  down. 

'*  About  a  gun-shot  from  the 
land,  to  tbe  west  of  this  rock,  there 
are  two  cannons  lying  in  the  sea,  at 
tbe  depth  of  five  fatlioms,  which,  it 
is  said,,  belonged  to  a  Dutch  East 
Indiaman,  lost  above  a  cent tiry  ago 
near  Gtuivig,  in  the  island  of  Stro- 
moc,  the  wreck  of  which  was  driven 
hither  hy  the  wind  and  the  cur-* 
rents. 

**  To  the  west  of  My ggenacs,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  fathoms,  is  a 
small  island,  which  evidently  ap- 
pears to  have  been  torn  from  the 
Jbrrper  by  some  violent  convulsion 
«f  oatoK.     It  is  almost  a  mile  iu 


length,  sixteen  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  and  consists  of  small  ba- 
saltic columns  placed  close  to  rjich 
other,  which  arc  best  seen  at  the 
south  corner.  On  the  west  or  north- 
west side  it  is  ftbout  ninety  feet  high, 
and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  rorks, 
which  project^jover  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  This  is  the  only  place  in 
the  Feroe  isknds  frequented  by  that 
large  sea-fowl  the  gannet,  or  soland 
goose,  pelecamis  hasanus.  On  the 
north-west  the  island  proceeds  with 
iin  even  declivity  towards  the  south, 
so  that  it  has  a  resemblance  here 
to  the  roof  of  -a  bouse.  As  a  proof 
of  the  luxuriance  of  the  grass  on 
this  small  basaltic  island,  it  will  be 
sufficient  t^  mention,  that  it  can 
maintain  both 'winter  and  summer 
twenty  oxen  and  forty  sheep ;  and 
that  the  oxen  fed  here  are  .the  fattest, 
and  give  the  best  beef  in  all  the 
islands.  It  has*  indeed,  been  re- 
marked in  the  Feroe  islands,  that 
thd  flesh  of  those  sheep  which  ftti 
on  basaltic  grass  is  ihtter  and  better 
tasted  than  ihat^of  other  places. 

"14.  Sa-ndob  lies  to  the  south 
of  Stromoe  and  Hestoe,  frora  both 
of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  chan- 
nel -about  three  miles  wide.  It  ex- 
tends soiuh-east  and  north-west, 
and  is  about  thirteen  miles  long,  and 
a  mile  and  a  hnif  broad. 

"  Tbe  largest  inlets  here  are 
Sands-Bugt  in  the  west,  and  Ruse- 
viig's-Bugt  in  the  ea^t.  The  prin- 
cipal headlands  are  TroMhoved  in 
the  north,  Saltho\^d  in  tbe  ^^sx, 
Dalstiypen  in  the  south,  and  Skaal- 
hoved  in  the  east. 

'*  The  largest  lake  is  Snndsvatn, 
near  Sands^-Bugt,  which  is  about  a 
mile  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
two  fathoms  in  depth.  It  abounds 
with  trout,  which  the  inhabitants, 
however,  do  not  think  it  worth  their 
trouble  to  catch. 

*'  To  the  west  of  this  piece  oi 

water 
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\«-ater  there  arc  two  others,  the 
larger  of  which  is  half  a  mile  Jong» 
but  not  above  six  hundred  feet  io 
breadth.     It  contains  trout  also. 

*'  In  tliis  island  there  arc  five  vil- 
lages.  Near  that  of  Sands,  on  the 
south-west  aide,  the  land  is  exceed- 
ingly fenile,  and  produces  excellent 
potatoes.  Npt  far  from  this  place 
there  is  a  tongr.e  of  lan*^,  where 
thrre  is  a  deep  hole,  through  wliich 
water  spouts  up  with  great  violence, 
when  the  sea  is  tempestuous.  In 
the  northeni  part  of  the  island,  at  a 
place  called  Skaapen,  there  is  a  small 
inlet,  where  a  boat  js  kept  for  con- 
veying passengers  over  to  Kirkeboe, 
in  Stromoc.  Here  also  thfire  is  a 
holf ,  about  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea, 
through  which  water  is  thrown  up 
during  stormy  weather. 

"  The  headland  called  Trold- 
hoved  is  properly  a  small  island,  de- 
tachrd  from  the  landj  so  that  one 
can  row  in  a  boat  between  them.  It 
is  steep  on  the  north  and  west  side, 
and  can  supply  pasture  for  fqrly  or 
hity  sheep. 

*'  15.  Skuoe.  to  .the  south-west 
of  Sandoe,  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
channel  about  two  miles  in  width. 
It  extends  south-east  and  north- 
west, and  is  about  three  miles  longf, 
and  a  mile  broa<i.  It  contains  the 
grave  of  the  celebrated  hero  of  the 
Feroc  Islands,  Sigismund  Bristescuj 
and  some  remains  of  his  tonib  are 
still  to  be  seen.  If  1  remember 
right,  they  lie  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  the  island.  This  tomb, 
which  I  surveyed, from  a  boat,  con- 
sists, according  to  every  appearance, 
of  s  very  bard  kii  i  of  stone  j  but  it 
is  full  of  holes,  and  much  defaced 
hy  the  hand  of  time.  It  is  covered 
with  figures  in  bas  relief,  which  have 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  bones,  the  ,  and  about  four  miles  from  the  latter, 
vertebrae,  and  skull  of  an  elephant.      It  extends  from  the  i;outh-ea8t  to 

'*  \6,  The  Gr HATER  DxMON  lies     the  nor *^  west  seventeen  miles  ;a 

length  ^ 


about  two  miles  south  south-east  from 
Skuoe,  and  three  miles  soutb^soutb- 
west  from  Sandoe.  Its  length  from 
south-east  to  north-west  is  scarcely 
two  miles  and  a  half,  and  its  breadth 
about  half  a  mile.  The  coast  is  al- 
most every  where  high  and  steep^ 
and  is  accessible  only  in  two  places, 
where  no  more  than  one  perscnn  can 
ascend  at  a  time  -,  so  that  no  island 
can  be  better  fortified  by  nature.  It 
is,  indeed,  impregnable;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  starve  the  inhabitants^ 
a?  it  abounds  with  good  fish  and  sea- 
fowls,  and  no  ship  could  remain  near 
it  ou  account  of  the  force  of  the 
currents.  Tbe  rocks  here  are  Well 
stocked  with  fowjs;  and  k  is  a  cu- 
rious spectacle,  particilarly  for  stran- 
gers, to  see  the  incredible  number  of 
the  v/inged  tribe,  which  in  the  sum- 
mer lime  swarm  between  Great  Di- 
mon  and  Skuoe.  it  exceeds  ever/ 
thing  that  can  be  imagined.  At  cer- 
tain periods  they  almost  darken  the 
air,  and  they  stun  the  ears  so  mnch 
with  their  piercing  cries,  that  two 
people  in  the  same  boat  canuot  hear 
each  other  Its  whole  population 
cou.sists  of  oiie  family  ;  and  iu  sum- 
mer, the  only  time  the  clergyman 
can  visit  the  church,  it  is  necessary 
to  hoist  him  up  into  the  island  by. 
means  of  a  rope.  On  the  summit, 
however,  the  island  is  pretty  level ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of 
the  coast,  no  boats  can  be  keptdierej 
so  that  the  iihabitants  live  entirely 
secluded  from  oth^.r  people,  and  can 
never  quit  their  prison,  except  when 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
islands  come  to  them  with  a  boat. 

"  17.  SuDEROB,  the  last  and 
southernmost  of  all  the  Feroe  Islands, 
lies  south-\yest  from  the  Greater  and 
Less  Dimon,  at  the  distance  of  four 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  former. 
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length ;  and^  where  widest,  is  about 
five  miles  and  a  half  broad.  It  con- 
tains ten  villages  and  six  churches. 
In  some  parts  of  it  traces  of  coal 
have  been  found/ 

'^  The  village  of  Frodeboe,  where 
there  is  a  church,  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of 
an  inlet  called  Trangyisvaagsfiord. 
To  those  fond  of  surveying  the  works 
of  nature,  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
village  is  highly  interesting.  It  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  basaltes;  and 
there  are  some  fields  where.  In  walk- 
ing, one  treads  on  the  summits  of 
basaltic  columns,  all  standing  in  an 
upright  position  5  but  to  what  depth 
they  reach,  cannot  be  determined, 
except  close  to  the  shore  below  the 
houses,  where  they  stand  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  with  their  up- 
per ends  all  level,  and  stretch  out 
into  the  sea,  where  they  at  length 
disappear.  To  the-  east  of  the  houses 
these  columns  are  seen  in  an  oblique 
position.  Here  one  can  descend 
several  fathoms  from  a  steep  bank 
to  a  place  called  Kulegyov  ^  but  at 
each  step  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
feet  on  the  extremities  of  basaltic 
columns  lying  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, which  stick  out  in  an  irregular 
manner  from  the  bank.  At  the 
bottom  a  very  singular  phenomenon 
presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator. It  consists  of  an  arch  some-  . 
what  projecting,  and  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  feet  in  height;  in 
.which  is  suspended  a  large  basaltic 
column,  having  the  lower  part  broken 
off,  so  that  one  would  suppose  that 


a  pedestal  must  have  once  stood  be^ 
low  it,  to  enable  it  to  support  the 
dome.  Long  crooked  basaltic  co- 
lumns bent  into  the  form  of  an  S, 
and  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  de- 
scend along  the  sides  of  the  dome^ 
which  all  closely  unite  and  bend  be- 
hind each  other  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  Several  crooked  colamus 
of  the  same  kind  descend  above  the 
first,  but  ihey  stop  before  they  reach 
half  down  to  the  ground;  and  above 
these  there  are  others  which  are 
shorter.  An  upright  column,  which 
stands  at  the  side,  interrupts  the 
view;  but  on  going,  to  the  other 
side  of  this  column,  a  cupola  is  seen 
nearly  similar  to  tlie  former,  but  ibe 
basaltes  in  it  has  the  form  of  an  in« 
verted  §  * 

"  la  the  neighbourhood  of  Frodc- 
boe  are  seen  the  best  stone  fences  in 
Feroe,  for  they  are  composed  of 
blocks  of  basaltes  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  height.  The  fields  here  are 
all  composed  nf  basaltes;  but  it  is 
so  fast  in  the  earth,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  move  it;  and  on  this  ac- 
count, a  farmer  named  Jespersen  is 
suspected  by  some  of  his  country- 
men to  have  procured  ihej^e  fine 
stones  by  witchcraft:  but  this  in- 
dustrious man,  who  has  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  various  other  respect?, 
found  means  to  procure  these  stones 
in  a  very  easy  and  natural  manner. 
At  a  considerable  height  in  the  hill 
there  are  a  great  many  loose  blocks 
of  basaltes;  but  as  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly diflScuJt,  and  even  impos- 
sible,   ibr  one   person   to  remove 


*  Captain  Born,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  IT.  has 
given  a  drawing  ot  Kulcg>'Ov;  but  be  acknowledged  to  ihc,  that  when  he  made  theUiair* 
ing  he  had  too  little  time  to  do  it  wUh  that  accuracy  which  he  wished,  lie,  indeed,  sa>s 
himself,  that  in  this  drawing  "  Nature  is  not  imprcvcd:"  and  iiotwithstandhig  the  re- 
spect I  entertain  for  my  friend,  and  for  his  other  works,  I  mu5t  say,  that  *•  Nature  in 
this  place  is  much  m(>re  beautiful  than  the  copy." 

The  neighbourhood  has  a  romantic  appearance,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  we 
had  accurate  drawings  of  it,  as  well  as  of  many  other  remaikable  plac^  to  Faoe,  of 
which  no  proper  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  a  description. 

them. 
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tkem^  he  rolls  them  down  into  a  ri- 
vulet which  runs  at  the  bottom, 
where  they  lie  till  tlie  winter  or 
spring,  when  the  rivulet  being  swel- 
led by  the  melting  ice  and  snow,  con- 
veys them  by  the  force  of  its  stream 
to  the  place  of  their  destination. 

'^  North-east  from  this  village  lies 
a  steep  hill,  called  Frodboenypeti, 
which  seems  to  contain  strata  of 
coal^  'as  large  pieces  of  it  are  found 
among  the  stones,  which  fall  down 
from  the  rocks ;  on  the  north  side 
of  it  is  a  small  inlet  called  Frodboe 
Eotnur,  and  near  it  a  hill  with  three 
small  headlands.  On  the  top  of  this 
hill  are  several  large  stones,  which 
when  seen  from  the  sea  have  various 
appearances  3  such  as  that  of  a  nun^ 
and  sometimes  of  a  watchman;  who, 
however,  never  moves  from  his  post. 

**  In  a  hill  called  Hesten-Hove, 
and  which  one  ascends  from  the  in- 
let of  Lobro,  in  travelling  over  land 
to  Spndboe,  the  road  passes  along 
the  brink  of  a  steep  cliflF.  To  have 
a  view  from  the  top  of  this  rock,  I 
ventured  out  as  far  on  the  shelves  as 
was  prudent,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  rope  ^  but  I  was  well  rewarded 
for  my  trouble,  as  the  rock  here  has 
a  most  wonderful  and  singular  ap- 
pearance, being  filled  with  large 
pointed  projections  resembling  the 
gavel  of  a  house,  spires  &c.  which 
extend  so  far  from  the  land,  that 
one  could  row  between  them  in 
a  boat;  and  in  some  places  large 
blocks  lie  across,  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  forming  a  kind  of  natural 
gates,  through  which  the  waves  have 
a  free  passage. 

'*  On  a  small  eminence  in  this 
island,  called  Krosgearahamra,  I 
found,  on  the  15th  of  June,  that 
beautiful  little  plant,  the  Schilla 
vArna,  in  bloom>  and  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  it  almost  covered  the 
whole  of  it. 

"  About  tlixee  miles  from  the 


southernmost  extremity  of  the  island 
stands  the  Monk,  a  large  mass  of 
rock  about  seventy  feet  in  height; 
round  which  there  runs  a  current 
'exceedingly  dangerous,  on  account 
of  the  many  rocks,  both  concealed 
and  visible,  that  lie  on  each  side  of 
it.  This  rock,  when  seen-  from  the 
sea^  has  the  appearance  of  a  ship 
under  full  sail ;  but  on  the  land  side 
it  pretty  much  resembles  the  statue 
of  a  monk:  the  neck  is  formed  of 
hard  red  clay,  and  the  head  and 
body  of  a  blackish  grey  kind  of 
stone,  which  is  somewhat  like  irre* 
gular  basal tes.  On  the  top  of  this 
rock  there  are  several  loose  stones, 
one  of  which  is  so  large,  that  it  may  r 
be  seen  from  the  land. 

"  The  Lesser  Dimon,  which  lies 
at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  ' 
the  Greater  Dimon,  and  about  the 
same  from  Sudcroe,  is  a  small  un- 
inhabited island,  nearly  of  a  circular 
form,  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  diameter.  The  coast  all  round  it 
is  exceedingly  steep,  and  U  accessi- 
'  ble  only  in  three  places.  The  whole 
island  has  the  form  of  a  haystack  ; 
and,  when-  visible,  might  serve  as  a 
very  certain  mark  to  navigators.  It 
abounds  with  sea-fowl,  and  contains  ' 
a  great  number  of  wild  sb^ep ;  but 
what  Debes,  and  others  after  him, 
have  asserted,  that  white  sheep  placed 
in  this  island  change  their  colour, 
and  become  spotted  with  black,  and 
afterwards  entirely  black,  a  change 
ascribed  to  the  fog  or  sea-vapour,  is 
entirely  false ;  for  there  are  here  a 
great  many  white  sheep,  which  re- 
tain their  colour;  but  the  bl^k  wild 
sheep  of  the  island  may  be  a  peculiar 
species;  they  are  of  a  small  size, 
have  short  curled  wool,  and  do  not 
readily  mix  with  the  others  intro- 
duced into  the  island;  their  flesh 
also  has  a  peculiar  dark  appearance, 
and  in  taste  approaches  near  to  thai 
of  other  wild  animals.    These  wild 
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•herp  shelter  themsMves  from  the 
»ev^ritj  of  the  weather  in  some  na- 
tural caverns  found  In  the  islaud ; 
tnd  "when  the  tohabitants  of  Sude- 


roe  coaie  hither  for  t  few  dayi  to 
catch  sea-fowl,  they  take  np  ihcir 
abode  io.  caverns  of  the  sao^  kind." 
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SHALL  here  endeavour  to 
give  some  account  of  the  mode 
in  wbich  the  Engil^h  pavs  their  lime. 
Tlie  middling  class,  in  L<^ndon,  di-" 
vide  ihdrtiair  ill  the  fi)llowing  man- 
ner: tliey  rise  from  eight  to  nine 
o'clyck  iji  tlie  morning:  their  dress- 
ing employs  them  an  hour;  after 
which  they  sit  down  to  thi*  break fditt 
thble,  where  they  spend  another 
hour:  from  that  time,  till  five  in 
the  eveping,  they  employ  themselves 
either  in  l)U'>intss,  or  in  >A"iIking  and 
riding:  at  *ix  they  sit  down  to  din- 
ner; and  if  there  is  company  in- 
vited, the  men  s<'ld(»m  rise  fn)in 
table  before  ninej o'clock  :  they  then 
join  the  ladies,  to  drink  lea  and  cof- 
fee;  after  which  they  play  cards,  or 
listen  to  muiic,  till  rlevcn,  wlirntlie 
party  breaks  up,  and  they  retire  to 
their  beds. 

*'  Those  who  are  unmarried  fre- 
quently go,  after  dinner,  to  the  play, 
or  other  places  of  public  ainnsrment, 
and  remdin  there  till  a  Inte  hour : 
others  go  to  the  gambling- houses, 
where  the  V  otten  st?y  till  near  morn- 
ing. The  common  people  rise  ear- 
lier, and  go  to  bed  sooner  than  those 
above  raf.nti.ned;  but  the  nobility 
and  higher  classes  hav«  seldom  done, 
breakfast  before  one  cr  two  o'clock, 
and  arc  never  in  bed  before  the  same 
hours  after  midnight. 

*'  What  I  have  waid  respecting  the 
division  of  time,  may  be  considered 
as  a  g^eneral  rule;  but  the  length  of  (h« 


dap  and  nights  in  England  bsorerr 
unequr.y,  that  considerable  variatbns 
will  often  occur.  Thus,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter,  the  sun  doc«  notri^-c 
till  past  eight,  and  sets  a  little  afl?r 
three  o'clock;  which,  allowing  two 
hours  for  the  morning  and  .evenify 
twilight,  makfs  the  day,  at  the  ut- 
most, nine  hours  Jong;  there  con- 
sequently reaain  fifteen  hours  of 
uwht.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  mid- 
dfe  ©f  summer,  the  sun  ris(%  at  four, 
and  sets  at  nine ;  which,  wiih  thrw 
hours  of  twilight,  curtails  the  night 
to  about  four  hours.  But  in  the 
norilieru  pnrtof  the  island,  I  under- 
stand there  is  scarcely  any  night  at 
midsummer,  as,  during  the  few 
hours  the  sun  remains  under  the  ho- 
rizon, there  is  a  twilight,  by  which 
a  peison  may  read:  and  in  ihcwin- 
tpr,  their  nights  are  full  eighteen 
hours  long. 

**  The  shortest  day  in  England  i< 
on  or  about  the  2\st  of  December: 
from  th.it  time,  till  the  21$t  of 
March,  it  gradually  increases;  at 
which  period  tbe  day  and  night  are 
of  an  equal  length.  The  length  of 
the  day  continues  to  increase  till  the 
21st  of  June;  after  which  it  de- 
creases till  the  21  St  of  September, 
when  the  day  and  night  are  again 
equal;  and  continues  to  decrcafs 
till  the  return  of  the  21st  of  De- 
cember. 

•'  The  Engliab,  in  genera!,  arc 
not  fond  of  high-seasoned  cooKe^; 
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'ftnd  their  dinners  mostly  consist  of 
plain  roast  or  boiled  meats.  But  the 
rich,  or  higlier  classes,  have  a  great 
variety  on  their  tables,  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  courses  ;  the  first 
coQsistiog  of  soups  and  fish;  the  se- 
cond, of  roast  and  boiled  meats,  fri- 
caisees,  jcc;  and  the  third,  of  pad- 
dings, picii^  and  game;  afler  which 
there  is  a  great  display  of  fruit  of  ail 
kinds,  called  the  dessert. 

*'  The  regular  meals  of  the  Eng- 
lish are,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sup* 
per:  but  in  London  they  frequently 
atop  at  the  pastry-cooks* shops,  which 
are  generally  kept  or  attended  by 
handsome  women,  and  e^t  tome- 
thing  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
They  also,  eat  bread  and  butter,  or 
cake,  with  their  tea  or  coffee  in  the 
evening  j  $o  that  they  may  be  laid 
to  eat  live  times  a  day ;  yet,  as  they 
eat  but  iiitlc  at  any  one  time,  they 
eanoof  be  called  gluttons, 

''  The  £nglish  legislators  and  phi- 
losophers have  wisely  determined, 
that  the  best  mode  of  keeping  wo- 
men out  of  the  way  of  temptation, 
and  their  minds  from  wanclering  af> 
ter  improper  desires,  is  by  giving 
them  sufficient  employment ;  there- 
fore, whatever  business  can  be  ef- 
Ibcted  without  any  great  exertion 
^f  mental  abilities  or  corporeal 
atrength,  is  assigned  to  the  women. 
Thus  they  have  all  the  internal  ma- 
nagement and  care  of  the  house,  and 
washtni;  the  clothes.  They  are  also 
employed  to  take  care  of  shops,  and, 
by  their  beauty  and  eloquence,  often 
attract  customers.  To  the  men  is 
assigned  the  business  of  waiting  at 
table,  taking  cart*  of  the  horses  and 
cattle,  and  manai^ement  of  the  gar- 
den, ^rm,  &c.  This  division  of  la- 
bour is  attended  with  much  conve- 
nience, and  prevents  confusion. 

''  Besides  the  above  important  re- 
gulation, the  English  lawgivers  have 
placed  the  wonen  under  many  salu* 
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tary  restraints,  which  prevent  their 
making  an  improper  use  of  the  li« 
berty  they  have,  of  mixing  in  com<« 
pany,  and  conversing  with  men.  In 
the  first  place,  strangers,  or  persona 
whose  characters  are  not  well  known^ 
are  seldom  introduced  to  them  i  se* 
condly,  the  women  never  visit  anjr 
bachelor^  except  he  be  a  near  rela* 
tion }  thirdly,  no  woman  of  respect- 
ability ever  walks  out  (in  London), 
unless  attended  by  her  husband,  m 
relation,  or  a  confidential  servant. 
They  aro  upon  no  account  allowedT 
to  walk  oat  after  dark|  and  thev 
never  think  of  sleeping  abroad, 
even  at  the  house  of  their  father 
or  mother,  unless  the  husband 
is  with  th^m.  They  therefore 
have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  act« 
ing  improperly.  The  fiither,  mo^* 
ther,  and  whole  family,  also  con* 
sider  themselves  disgraced  by  the 
bad*  conduct  of  a  daughter  or  a  sis- 
ter. And  as,  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, a  man  may  bept  his  wife  with 
a  stick,  which  will  not  endanger  the 
breaking  of  a  limb^  or  may  confine 
her  in  a  room,  the  women  dare  not 
even  give  their  ton'gues  too  much 
liberty. 

"  If,  nottirithstanding  all  these 
restraints,  a  woman  should  be  so  far 
lost  to  all  sense  of  shame^  as  to  com- 
mit a  di^acefijil  action^  she  is  for 
ever  afi^r  shunned  by  all  her  tela* 
tiooa,  acquaintances,  and  every  lad/ 
of  respectability.  Her  husband  la 
also  authoHeed  by  law  to  take  away 
all  her  property  and  ornaments,  to 
debar  her  from  the  right  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  even  to  turn  her  out  of. 
the  house)  and.  If  proof  can  be 
produced  of  her  misconduct,  he  maj 
obtain  a  divorce,  by  which  she  ia, 
entirely  separated  frcnn  him,  and 
loses  dl  her  dower^  and  even  her 
marriage  portion.  From  what  hat 
been  stated,  it  is  evident  that  the 
£n|lish    woolen,    netwithstai^ing 
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their  apparent  liberty,  and  the  po- 
liteness and  flattery  with  which  tney 
are  addressed,  are,  by  the  wiidom 
of  their  lawgivers,  oojifined  in  strict 
bondage :  and  that,,  on  the  contrafy, 
the  lilohammedan  women,  who' are 
prdhibitedfVommixinf  in  society.and 
are  kept  <:oncealed  bdind  curtains, 
But  are  allowed  to  walk  out  in  veils, 
and  to  go  to  the  baths  (in  Turkey), 
atid  to  visit  their  fkthers  and  mothers 
tnd  even  female  acquaintances,  aiid 
it  steep  abroad  for  several  nights  to- 
gether, are  much  more  mistresses  of 
n^tr  own  conduct,  and  much  mord 
liable  to  fall  into  the  paths  of  error. 

liet  hln  who  rcada  take  warninf  ? 

-  '    •  *   '*     ♦     ♦ 

•  '*  Liberty  may  be  considered  as 
the  idol,  or  tutelary  deity  of  the  Eng- 
lish; and  I  think  the  common  peo- 
ple here  enjoy  more  freedom  ind 
equality  than  in  any  other  weil-re- 

fulafed  government  in  the  world. 
^6  Englishman,  unless  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  taws,  can  be  seized, 
or  punished,  at  the  caprice  or  from 
the  gust  of  passion  of  the  magistrate  :^ 
ftenoay  soxAetimes  be  confined  oxT 
suspicio(i,  but  his  life  cannot  be  af- 
fected, except  on  positive  proof. 

"'i  was  credibly  informed,  that 
the  H. .  r  A. . .  t  of  the  throne,  while 
one  fey  walking,  was  jostled  by  an' 
impudent  fellow  ;  that  the  ?; . . .  e 
struck  him  with,  his  cane,  and  chas- 
fised  *  him  tot"-  his  insolence.  The 
inan,  however,  sued  his  R. .  1  H: . .  s 
in  rme  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
compelled  the  P. . .  e  to  pay  a  consi- 
derabhe  sum  of  money. 

"  Governor  H gs  came  one 

Say  id  visit  me,  immediately  after 
the  ball-door  had  been  neWly  point- 
ed, and  ^ven  while  the  man  who 
had  done  it  was  collecting  his  pots 
and  brushes  on  the  steps.  The  Go- 
wnor,  not  perceiving  the  circum- 


stance^  lifted  the  knocker  of  the 
door,  and  spoiled  a  new  pair  of 
gloves;  on  which  be  turned  round 
angrily  to  the  man,  and  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  inform  him  the  door 
had  been  just  painted:  the  fellow, 
in  a  surly  manner,  replied«  *•  Where 
were  your  eyes,  that  you  could  not 
see  it?"  From  these  anecdotes, 
some  idea  may  be  forraed/of  ih»  li- 
berty and  freedom  of  the  commoH 
people  in  England:  in  many  in- 
stances tb^y  carry  it  loo  gr^t  a 
length;  and  I  have  even  fek  the  in- 
convetUence  of  it.  Their  lawgiver» 
s(re  however  of  opinion,  that  tfaa 
freedom  tends  to  make  them  bcaT&. 

''  In  England,  no  gentleman  can 
punish  his  servant  for  any-  crime 
(except  by  turning  him  away),  bat 
must  make  his  complaint  before  a 
magistrate.  The  servants  in  £ng- 
lai^d'  receive  very  high  wages,  are 
ai  w'ell  ftd,  sleep  as  comfortably  in 
raised  beds  (not  on  the  floor,  as  in 
India),  and  are  as  well  clothed,  as 
their  masters,  who,  in  general^  pre* 
fer  plain  clothes  ibr  themselves, 
while  their  servants  are  covered  wiib 
]ace. 

'*  In  their  newspapers  and  daily 
publications,  the  common  people 
often  take'  the  liberty  of  abusing 
their  superiors:  also,  in  all  public 
meetings,  and  even  at  the  play- 
houses, they  frequently  hbs  and 
reproach  any  nobleman  or  gedtle* 
man  they  dislike.  Another  mode 
they  have  of  expressing  their  dfs* 
pleasure  is  by  caricatures :  in  these, 
they  frequently  pourtn  /  the  minia- 
ters,  or  any  other  public  charteters, 
in  ridiculous,  situations,  either  talk- 
to  each  other,  or  conversing  -with 
Jbkn  Bull,  who,  by  his  blunt  but 
shrewd  observations,  is  always  m^^dc 
to  have  the  best  of  the  argument, 
and  to  tell  his  opponent  some  dis- 
agreeable truths. 

**  After  all,  this  rqualitr  is  more 
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in  irp])eanmce  than  in  reality;  for 
the  dilference  between  the  comforts 
of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  is,  in 
England,  much  greater  than  in  In<* 
dia.  The  servants  arc  not  at  liberty 
to  qait  their  masters^  without  giv- 
ing proper  warning;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, they  are  as  respectful  in  their 
behaviour  as  the  slaves  of  Hindoo* 
Stan. 

"  The  rich,  or  higher  classes, 
also,  enjoy  some  privileges  from  this 
eqitality.  They  can  walk  out  at  all 
times>  and  go  wherever  they  please, 
without  being  watched  by  a  retinue 


even  contrary  to  common  sense,  dart 
not  boldly  and  openly  propose  its  be- 
ing cancelled  in  Paniament)  biit 
they  endearoiir  by  degrees  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  system^  by  propos- 
ing  special  modifications^  uncertain 
whether  the  law  may  not  have  been 
framed  for  some  good  reasons,  not 
understood  by  them,  but  which  may 
be  discovered  by  their  opponents. 

'*  Amongst  the  custom  which  are> 
I,  believe,  peculiar  to  the  Britisbj 
may  be  reckoned  their  duels,  and 
boxing-matches.  The  first  are  con- 
fined to  tbo  higher  classes,  and  Sktt 


of  spies,  under  the  denomination  of    effected  by  the  use  of  pistols  or 
servants,  as  in  the  East :  and  if  they    swords :  they  are  now  always  fought 


are  abused  by  the  common  people, 
they  can  also  indulge  their  spleen, 
by  abusing  the  Ministers,  Princes, 
and  even  Royalty  itself. 

'^I  can  scarcely  describe  the  plea* 
sure  1  felt,  upon-  my  first  arrival  in 
Europe,  in  being  able  to  walk  out 
miattended,  to  make  my  own  bar- 
gains in  the  shops,  and  to  talk  to 
whom  r  pleased  3  so  different  from 
our  customs.  It  is  not  to  be  infer- 
red, however,  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  every  man  is  at  •liberty  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations. 
There  are  certain  rules  established 
in  society,  and  a  degree  of  decorum 
to  be  observed,  the  transgression  or 
omission  of  which  would  be  attended 
with  bad  consequences.  Thus,  were 
a  gentleman  seen  to  enter  a  pnblic- 
hpuse,  and  to  drink  with  low  com- 
panions, or  to  walk  about  the  streets 
V  ith  a  common  prostitute,  he  would 
be  shunned  by  all  his  acquaintances ; 
and  were  be,  in  any  point,  to  offend 
against  the  laws,  be  would  immedi- 
ately be  sei?^  and  sent  to  prison ; 
or,  were  he  to  be  guilty  of  sedition, 
.  treason,  sacrilege,  or  blasphemy,  he 
would  be  severely  punished.  Even 
the  Ministers  of  the  empire,  when 
they  find  any  ancient  law  or  custom 
ioappKcable  to  the  pcesciH  limes,  or 


in  the  presence  of  seconds,  or  wit- 
neises,  who  take  care  that  no  trea- 
chery or  foul  play  is  practised*   The 
other  mode  is  used  by  the  commqn 
people^  either  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  an  injury,  or  as  a  trial  6f  skill. 
In  these  combats,  it  is  not  hit  to  Jay 
bold  of,  or  grapple  with  the  adver- 
sary, in  which  strength  might  get 
the  better  j  but  the  whole  contest 
must  be  decided,  as  fencing  is  in 
India,   by  skill  and  dexterity.     >f 
either  of  the  combatants  fall,  thd 
other  must  not  strike  him,    while 
down  3  but  if  it  be  discovered  that 
one  of  them  falls  purposely,  he  is 
boated  and  abused  by  the  specta- 
tors.   These  combats  are  carried  on 
with  such  violence,  as  frequently  \o 
occasion  the  death  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties.    The  lossjof  an  eye,  breaking 
of  the  nose  or  jaw,  or  having  tba 
cheek  laid  open,  is  a  common  con- 
sequence.    The  lower  classes  are  so 
fond  of,  or  are  so  convinced  of  the. 
utility  of  this  science,  that  there  are 
few  of  them  who  do  not  learn  pu- 
gilism ',  and  even  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentlemen  encourage  these 
matches,  and  argue,  that  it  serves 
to  preserve  their  courage,  and  inures 
them  to  hardship.     EKiring  my  :re- 
sidence  in  England,  T  was  present, 
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at  1east»  tt  one  ^hundred  of  tbese 
battles. 

"  The  mode  of  education  pre- 
scribed for  bojTs  in  Eoglaud  is  ad- 
mirably adapt (td  to  render  tbem  ho- 
nourable, courageous,  and  capable 
of  enduring  hardships.  They  are« 
at  an  early  age^  seat  from  their  pa- 
rents* house  to  a  public  school,  where 
they  are  frequently  obliged  to  con- 
tend with  boys  of  a  more  advanced 
age  than  themselves^  not  only  in  a 
competition  for  pritscs  in  learning, 
but  often  in  defendmg  themselves 
against  superior  strcnstli.  In  this 
situation  they  remain  ior  five  or  six 
years  >  during  which  period  they 
must  preserve  a  character,  untaint- 
ed by  dishonour,  ahd  unblemished 
by  cowardice. 

'*  The  education  of  girls  tends  to 
render  them  accoinplished,  ^ther 
than  to  endue  them  with  philoso- 
phy :  they  are  instructed  to  sing,  Xo 
daoce,  to  play  on  musical  instru- 
ments, and  to  be  witty  and  agree- 
able in  company.  The  children  of 
both  seics  are  taught  to  reverence 
tfitiT  parents,  and  to  esteem  their 
brothers,  sisters,  and  other  near  re- 
lations. Perhaps  nothing  conduces 
more  to  the  success  in  this  respect, 
than  the  single  marriages  of  the 
Christians,  where,  the  progeny  be- 
ing all  of  the  same  stock,  no  room 
is  left  for  the  contentions  and  litiga- 
tions which  too  often  disturb  the 
felicity  of  a  Mobamnifdan  family, 
perhaps  the  offspring  of  a  dozen  mo- 


thers. The  parenu  also  eodeaTOor« 
by  an  impartiality  of  conduct,  ta 
preserve  harmony  amongst  the  cbil* 
dren  $  and  if  they  have  a  preference 
for  any  one  of  them^  they  strive  ta 
conceal  it  as  much  as  possible.  If 
the  children  are  guilty  of  a  fault, 
they  do  not  severely  beat  or  abuse 
them,  but  either  send  them  to  bed, 
or  confine  them  to  thor  rooms*, 
they  also  frequently  reason  with 
them,  and  excite  them  to  good  be- 
haviour, more  by  hope  than  by  fear. 
Owing  to  this  mode  of  treat  meat. 
I  have  often  seen  an  English  child 
of  five  years  old  possess  more  wis- 
dom than  an  Asiatic  of  fifteeo. 
Even  the  play-things  of  children  ia 
Europe  are  made  to  convey  lessoo^ 
of  instmction ;  and  the  alphabet  is 
learned  by  infants,  who  suppose 
they  are  only  playing  with  cards. 

*'  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge, 
there  are  not  so  many  dissensions  or 
quarrels  among  relations  in  Bog- 
land,  as  with  us ;  the  cause  of  wbick 
is  probably  owing  to  a  certain  de* 
gree  of  distance  and  respect  that  is 
always  observed  between  the  nearest 
connections  5  so  that  if  the  bead  of 
a  family  has  it  in  his  power  te  con- 
fer any  tavour  on  the  other  branches 
of  it,  they  receive  it  with  gratitude. 
Not  so  in  Hindoostan,  where  the 
whole  family  depend  upon  their 
chief,  and  consider  it  his  dutj^,^^ 
provide  for  them,  or  to  share  his  for. 
tune  with  them ;  and  if  he  docs  net, 
they  are  discontented  and  abuAva." 


DbsCRXFTION    of   TBS   IsLANO    OF   BoMBAT. 

[From  the  same] 

«'^T^H£  Island  of  Bombay  is  situ-    purity  of  its  air,  ^nd  the  exodleooe 

X    ated  between  tlSe  eighteenth,    of  lU  water,     tts  neighboorbood 

and  nineteenth  degrees  of  northern    produces  all  the  fruits  ttnd  gnuns  of 

latitude,  and  is  remarkably  for  the    the  other  pons  of  India;  tot  ibtf* 

•re 
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are  some  groves  of  mango-trees  on 
the  island  which  fatar  fruit  of  a  very 
superior  quality. 

"  The  city  in  which  all  the  Eng- 
lish reside  is  situated  within  the 
fort,  the  bouses  of  which  are  three 
or  four  stories  high,  and  huilt  of 
brick  and  mortar,  with  painted  doors 
and  t^indoMTs;  but  they  have  all 
sloped  roofsi  covered  with  tile«,  in 
the  European  fa&hion;  and  there  is 
not  a  house  in  the  town  to  be  cora- 
|tered  with  ibe  worst  of  those  at 
Chouringhy  (part  of  Calcutta).  The 
inhabitants  are  chiel9y  English,  Par- 
sees,  Indian  Fortoguese,  and  Hin- 
doos. 

**  The  Parsees  are  descended  from 

the  ancient  Goebres,  or  worshippew 

of  fire.  About  eleven  hundred  years 

ago,  many  of  them  fled  from  Persia, 

'  on  account  of  the  excessive  zeal  and 

oppressions  of  the  Mus^Imans,  and 

settled  at  Surat,  Bombay,  and  other 

places  on  this  coa^t.   They  are  now 

so  much  increased  in  numbers,  that 

'  most  of  the  artificers  and  servants  at 

Bombay  are  uf  that  sect.     Several 

of  tiiese  are  respectable  merchants; 

and  a  few  are  posse&scfd  of  very  great 

wealth.    They  all  unden^tand,  be- 

sidcK  their  own  language,  English, 

and  Hindoostany  ;  but  few  of  them 

can  converse  iu  the  Persian  of  the 

prei^ent  day, 

*'  As  ihcy  never  intermarry  or 
cohabit  with  any  other  tribe  or  j^eo- 
ple,  they  are  a|l  very  similar  in  fea- 
tures and  colour,  and  are  supposed 
not  to  have  altered,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  since  their  ;iocestors  first 
emigrated. 

**  Many  of  the  English  philoso- 
phers couteud^  that  distance  from, 
or  proximity  to  the  sun,  does  not  at 
all  affect  the  human  colour;  and 
quate,  in  support  of  this  argument, 
the  two  instances,  of  the  Parsees 
at  Bombay,  and  the  Armenians  at 
Julft  ^ttburbi  of  Iqpahan}^   who» 


in  the  course  of  many  centuries, 
have  uot  in  any  degree  changed 
their  colour:  but  if  this  axiom  m* 
true,  I  cannot  comprehend  why 
Europeans  should  be  fair,  Ethiopians 
black,  and  Indtansof  swarthy  com- 
plexions. 

"The  Parsees  affirm,  that  they 
possess  altars,  and  some  of  their 
sacred  fire,  both  of  which  were 
brought  from  Ken>ia  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  They  worship  two  Dei- 
ties ;  one,  the  principle  of  all  good, 
whom  they  call  Yexdan  ;  the  other, 
the  principle  of  evil,  named  /iher- 
man:  but  as  the  human  mind  is 
always  governed  more  '  by  fetfr 
than  by  gratitude,  the  Parsees  are 
much  more  assiduous  in  their  devo* 
tions  to  the  latter,  than  to  the  former 
Deity. 

"  They  arc  excef  dingly  jealous 
of  the  reputation  of  their  women  } 
and  if  they  even  suspect  a  female 
of  impropriety,  they  secretly  make 
away  with  ber.  They  are  not  fapw- 
ever  possessed  of  a  spark  of  libe- 
rality or  gentility:  none  of  them 
ever  came  to  visit  n^e  during  my 
residetice  at  Bombay,  mitch  lets  to 
invite  me  to  their  houses.-  This 
possibly  may  have  proceeded  from 
an  idea,  that  my  rank  was  so  supe- 
rior to  theirs,  1  would  have  refos^d 
their  invitations. 

"  Tl^e  only  Parsee  I  was  ever 
acquainted  with,  who  possessed  a 
liberal  education,  was  Moola  Firox, 
whom  I  met  at  the  bouse  of  a 
friend.  He  was  a  sen&ible  and  well* 
informed  man,  who  had  travelled 
into  Persia,  and  l^id  there  studied 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  tho 
sciences  of  Zoroaster.  He  spoke 
Persian  very  fluently,  but  I  did  not 
think  much  of  his  poetry  in  that 
language. 

''  I'wo  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
fort  there  is  another  town,  entirely 
by  the  natives  of  India, 

io 
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it\  wliich  ii  an  excellent  baxar,  iirom 
which  the  market  of  the  fort  is  sup- 
plied. Iq  the  vicinity  are  a  nqro- . 
ber  of  gardens  and  orchards,  be- 
longing to  various  persons  of  opu- 
lence in  the  island;  also  several 
groves  of  cocoa  trees,  which  arc 
planted  so  very  thick,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  circulation  of  air  be* 
tween  them. 

*'  The  lower  classes  of  people  at 
Bombay  are  the  worst  looking  of 
any  I  have  seen  in  India  i  they  are 
of  a  small  stature,  very  black,  and 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone.  Some 
of  the  Parsee  women  are,  indeed, 
large,  fat,  and  fair  -,  but  they  have 
very  coarse  features,  and  bold  dis- 
gusting manners.  I  had  often  heard 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Surat,  which 
is  only  a  few  days*  journey  nortii  of 
Bombay,  were  remarkably  hand- 
some»  b^t  I  cannot  believe  it :  the 
idea  has,  I  suppose,  originated  from 
the  fair  complexions  of  the  Parsees ; 
but»  in  my  opinion,  the  women  of 
Bengal  have  much  moie  life  and  vi- 
vacity about  them,  and  are  in  every 
raspect  preferable. 
'  *'  Betw^n  the  town  and  the  fort 
there  is  an  extensive  plain,  which  is 
alwap  covered  with  a  fine  verdure, 
and  is  kept  for  exercising  the  troops, 
a&4  for  the  inhabitants  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air.  From  the  western  side  of 
this  plain  is  an  extensive  prospect 
of  the  sea  5  and  on  the  eastern  side 
there  is  a  very  delightful  view  of  the 
woodf  and  mountains  of  the  Con- 
can. 

*'  The  fort  of  Bombay  is  stronger 
and  larger  than  that  of  Calcutta :  it. 
is  defended  on  one  side  by  the  sea, 
and  encompassed  on  the  three  others 
by  a  deep' and  wide  ditch,  which  is 
filled  from  the  sea.  The  ramparts 
and  bastions  ace  all  constructed  like 
those  of  Calcutta  $  but  all  round  the 
^  interior  of  the  rampart  there  is  a 
brick  wall^  to  prevent  the-cartlx  ^om 


being  washed  aw9y  by  the  raons. 
There  are  several  gates«  the  en- 
trances to  which  are  defended  by 
draw-  bridges  and  portcullisses.  This 
fort  was  originally  constructed  by 
the  European  Portuguese,  when  they 
possessed  very  extensive  power  in 
India  -,  and  was  ^iveii  to  one  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  as  the  marriage 
portion  of  a  Princess  of  Portogal: 
since  that  period  it  has  been  Id  tbe 
possession  of  tbe  English,  who  have 
much  strengfhened  and  improved 
it. 

*'  The  most  respectable  and  wor- 
thy of  tbe  MalK>mmedans  who  re- 
sided at  Bombay,  during  my  visit  to 
that  place,  were,  first,  Abd  al  Lutief 
Khan,  a  gentlen>an  descended /rem 
a  very  ancient  Persian  family,  and 
distinguished  amongst  the  learned 
as  the  author  of  the  Tonfit  al  Aalum 
(the  Raritjr  of  the  World).  From 
him  I  received  the  most  solid  proofs 
of  friendship  and  kindness,  and  wss 
his  guest  during  a  great  part  of  tbe 
time* 

"  Secondly,  Aga  Hussen,  tbe  ne- 
phew of  Hajy  Kbeleel,  the  "onforta- 
nate  Pefsian  Ambassador  (who  was 
killed  during  the  affray  between  tbe 
Persians  of  his  suite,  and  the  Sepoys 
of  his  guard  of  honour).  He  ^m  a 
sensible  and  genteel  young  man,  and 
had  not  quite  recovered  from  tbe 
effects  of  ^ve  or  six  wonnds  which 
he  received  in  the  contest ;  but  was 
waiting  at  Bombay,  in  expectation 
of  being  appointed  Ambassador  in 
the  room  of  his  deceased  uncle,  and. 
in  consequence,  received  a  liberal 
pe<^uniary  allowance  from  the  Com- 
'  pany.  rfc  lived  in  a  handsome  style, 
and  frequently  invited  me  to  his  par- 
ties. He  asked  me  V  number  of 
questions  respecting  Europe,  aw^ 
was  particularly  anxious  to  karn  tbe 
history  of  tbe  Freemasons.  A  short 
time  before  I  quitted  Borabsy,  b« 
received  inteiiigenoe  that  A&  A^bd. 

'^  al  N'ubby, 


Present  State  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mexico.  [135] 

« 

al  Nubby/ the  Bussora  merchant,,  by  Mr.  D. ...  n;   and  -when  that' 

was  appointed  to  till  ihe  station  of  gootkaian  was  appointed  ^Governor 

bis  uqple,  wbich  very  much  inorti*  of  Bombay,  be  followed  bim  to  that 

Aed  bim,  and  be  was  obliged  to  re-  place.    As  Mr.  D . . . .  n  had  a  very 

Uxrn  to  Persia.  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  lie  sent 

*'  Thirdly,  Mirza  Mehdy  Khan :  hem,  as  the  Kast-India  Coippany'S' 

he  was  by  birth  a  Persian,  andcanie  Aget^t,    to  Abu  Sheher  in  Persia, 

to  seek  his  fortune  in  India.    He  But  this  appointment  not  meeting* 

first  visited  (he  court  of  the  Nizam  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gover* 

at  Hyderabad:    he  then  came  to  nor-Qenciral,  he  was  i(:cnlled,  and 

Lucknow,  where,  by  the  interest  of  rx;\varded  with  a  pension  of  eight 

Mr.  R.  J. .  • .  n,  he  obtained  an.ap-  hundred  rupees  per  month.-^There' 

pointment;  but  being  of  an  expen-  were,  besides  these,  several  respect- 

sive  turn  of  mind,  he  got  into  diffi-  ableaod  opulent  Mohammedan  mer* 

culties,  out  of  some  Qf  which  lex-  chants,  biu-noueof  them  persons  of 

tricated  him.    He  afterwards  went  consequence." 
to  Benaras;  where  he  was  noticed 


Present  State  OF  the  Kingdom  of  Mexico. 

[From  Mr.  Black's  Translation  of  M.  i>£  Humboldt^s  Political   ^ 

Essay.] 

'*  A  MONGST  the  inhabitants  of  they  have  disposed  at  Madrid  even 
-/jL  pure  origin,  the  whites  would  of  the  most  t  riding  employments  in 
ocoipy  the  second  place,  consider-  the  adrnini^tratiou  6f  the  customs 
ing  them  only  in  the  relation  of  and  the  tobacco  revenue.  At  an 
number.  'They  are  divided  into  epoch  wheiv,  every  thing  tended  ta 
whites  born  in  Europe,  and  dc-  an  uniform  relaxation  in  the  springs 
scendants  of  Europeans  born  in  the  of  the  state,  the  system  of  venalit]^ 
Spanish  colonies  of  America^  or  in  made  an  alarming  progress.  For 
the  Asiatic  island^.  The  fonder  the  most  part  it  was  by  no  means  a 
bear  the  name  of  Chapetones  or  Ga-  suspicious  and  distrustful  policy,  it 
chupines,  and  the  second  that  of  was  pecuniary  interest  alone,  wliieh 
Crioilos.  The  natives  of  the  Ca«  bestowed  all  employments  on  En- 
nary  islands,  who'  go  under  the  ropeaus.  The  result  has  been  a  jta- 
general  denomination  of  Islenos  lousy  and  perpetual  hatred  between 
(islanders),  and  who  are  the  gerans  the  Chapetons  and  the  Creoles.  The 
of  the  plantations,  are  considered  roost  miserable  European,  without 
as  Europeans.  The  Spanish  laws  education,  and  without  intellectual 
allow  the  same  rights  to  all  whites;  cultivation,  thinks  himself  saperinr 
but  tho!«e  who  have  the  execution  to  the  whites  bom  in  the  new  con- 
of  the  laws  endeavonr  to  destroy  an  tinent.  He  knows  that,  protect^ 
equality  which  shock?  the  European  by  his  countrymen,  r.nd  fiivoureii 
pride.  The  government,  surfJ>icious  by  chnncts  common  enough  in  a 
of  the  Creoles,  bestows  the  great  countr^r  where  fortunes  are  as  ra- 
places  exclusively  on  the  natives  of  pidly  acquired  as  they  are  lost,  he  ! 
Old  Spain.     For  some  years  back  may  one  day  reach  places,  to  which               j 

the  I 
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tho  aecen  is  aknost  interdicted  to  may   re-establish   harmony*   calm 

the  natives,  even  to  those  of  them  their  passions  and  rrsentoients,  and 

distinguished  for  their  talents,  know-  jet  preserve  for  a  long  tiane  tbe 

ledge,  and  moral  qualities.     The  union  among  the  m^nribers  of  one 

natives  prefer  the  denomination  of  and  the  same  great  family  scattered 

Ameneant  to  that  of  Creoles.   Since  over  Europe  and  Amertca,  from  the 

tiie  peace  of  Versailles,  and,  in  par-  the  Patagooiao  coa^t  to  the  north  of 

ticular,  since  the  year  1789,  vire  fre-  California.  ' 

quently  hear  proudly  declared,  "  I        "  The  number  of  indlvidoalf  of 

am  not  a  Spaniard^  I  am  an  Ame-  whom  the  white  race  is  compo^ 

rican  P'    words    which   betray  the  fCasia  de  lo*  hiancos  o  de  hs  EspO' 

¥rorkings  of  a  long  resentment.    In  M^iesJ  amonntft  probably,  in  all  New 

the  eye  of  law,  every  white  Cre-  Spain,  to  1,200,000,  of  whom  Dearly 

ole  is  a  Spaniard ;    but  the  abuse  tlie  fourth  part  inhabited  the  pro' 

of  the  laws,  the  faKe  measures  of  vincias  interna s.      In  New  Bin^Ji 

the  colonial  government,  the  exam*  or  in  the  intendancy  of  Durar.go, 

pie  of  the  United  States  of  America;  there  is  hardly  an  individaal  kubject 

and  the  ioHuence  of  the  opioiooi;  of  to  the  trihuio,    AlnM>9t  all  the  b* 

the  age,  havd  relaxed  the  ties  which  habitants  of  these  northern  rq;ions 

formerly   united  more  closely  the  pretend  to  be  of  pure  European  ex- 

S^^anish  Creoles   to  the  European  traction. 
Spaniards,    A  wise  administration        **  In  the  year  1 793  they  reckoned 

In  the  intendancy  of  Goanaxuato,  on  a  total  Sou't.  Spaniards. 

population  of. \ 398,000  103,000  ' 

ValladoJid '^90,000       80,000 

Fuchla \ 638,000      63,CCO 

Oaxaca 41 1,000      26.000 

ft 

'*  Consequently,  in  the  four  in* '  soutbern  regions  were  always  the 
tendancies  adjoining  the  capital,  we  best  inhabited.  In  the  north,  ihe 
find  272^000  whitOH,  either  Europe'^  Indian  population  was  more  thinly 
ans  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  in  sown.  Agriculture  has  ouiy  begun 
atotal  population  of  1, 7^7*000  souls,  to  make  any  progress  there  since 
Por  every  hundred  inhabitants,  there  the  period  of  the  conquest. 
Unare^  **  It  is  curioutw  to  compare  toge- 

ther the  number  of  whites  in  the 
In  the  intendancy  of  West  Indies  and  in  Mexico.    Tbc 

Valladolid 07  whites.     French  part  of  St.  Domingo  coa- 

Guannxuato 25  taincd  in  its  happiest  aera,  17^^*  oTi 

Pnebla  ♦...,,....     9  ^  surface  of  17OO  s<|oare  Icagurt  (^5 

OaxaQi,  ..,.,.♦.•     fl  to  the  df-grec)  a  smaller  poptilaiioa 

than  that  of  the  intendancy  of  la 

'*  Thes^  considerable  differences     Puebla.     Page*  estimates  the  po- 

show  the  degree  of  civilization  to    pulation  of  Sc  Domingo  at  5'/O,O00 

which  the  ancient  Mexicans  had  at-p    inhabitants,  among  whom  there  were 

fainetf  south  from  the  capital.  Tfae^O    40,000  whites^  28,000  people  ot  cs- 

lour, 


•  In  |P05^  there  were  in  (be  whole  L^Iand  ef  8t.  Domingo  only  375,000  hilnbitt»"* 
Vrhenpof  900,000  were  la|x>Ufipni,  47,000  domescipi,  aitjsas^  and  saiiois>  anti  ^1f^ 


Prtitnt  State  rftht  Kingdom  of  Mexico.  [)37] 

loor,  and  452^000  slaves.    Hence.  1604,  I  found  that  at  Xhe  last  of 

in  St  Domingo,  in  c^ery  100  soul^,  these  epochs,  the  total  population " 

eight  were  whire,  six  free  people  of  of  the  island  of  Cuba  amounted  to 

colour,  and  eighty-six  African  slaves.  432,000  souls,  among  whom  there 

Jamaica  was  computed  in  1787  ^o  were 

have  in  every  100  inhabitants,  ten  ^     i?                                 oo4  iw* 

whites,  four  people  of  colour,  and  %1^'!!'^^" ' ^1'^;^   ^^'^ 

dghty.six  slaves,  and  yet  this  Eng.  Jl^J :*;f-^ ' ^^^^ 

Iish  colony  posse«cs  a  smaller  popu-  b     Slavcl                           lOfl  oa> 

lation.  by  one  third  than  the  intend-      ^'    ^^**^* lOB.QW 

ancy*of  Oaxaca.  Hence,  i  he  dispro-  r^.,     ^oo  mv^ 

portion  between  the  Europeans  or  ^^^^    44*,uw 

their  descendants,  add  the  casts  of  or  in  evrry  100  inhabitants,  fifly- 

Indian  or  African  blo6d,   is    still  four  Creole  and  European  whites, 

greater  in  the  southern  part  of  New  twenty -one  men  of   colour,    and 

Spain,  than  in  the  French  and  Eng-  twenty-five  slaves.    The  proportion 

lish  sugar  islands.    The  island  of  of  freemen  to  slaves  is  there  as  three 

Cuba,  on  the  contrar)%  exhibits  even  to  one,  while  at  Jamaica  they  are  as 

at  this  day,  in  the  distribution  of  the  one  to  six. 

races,  a  very  great  and  a  yury  con-  "  The  following  table  exhibits 

aolatory  difference.     From  the  most  the  proportion  of  the  other  CHsts  to 

careful  statistical  rest:arcbesj  vihich  the  whites  in  the  difttrrent  parts  of 

I  was  enabled  to  make,  durrng.my  the  new  continent.     Out  of  every 

stay  at  the  Havannah,  ii)  1800  and  100  inhabitants,  we  reckon 

.In  the  United  States  of  North  America 63  whites. 

Island  of  Cuba 54 

Kingdom  of  New  Spain  (without  including  the  pro^^ 

vincias  iniemas) l6 

Kingdom  of  Prru ; 12 

IsUnd  of  Jamaica , 10    , 

**  In  the  capital  of  Mf'xico,  ac-  whites  who  inhabit  New  Spain.    As 
cording  to  the  enumeration  of  the  in  the  capital  of  Mrxico  itsclf,where 
Count  de  Revillagigedo,    in  every  the  governmcni  brings  together  the 
lOO  inhabitants,  forty-nine  are  Spa-  greatest  number  of  Spaniards,  in  » 
^ish  Creoles,   two  Spaniards  born  |>4'pulation  of  more  than   135,000 
in    Europe,  tweuty«fuur  Aztec  and  souls,  not  more  than  2500  iodivi* 
Ofomite   IntUans,   and  twenty-five  duals  are  born  in  Europe,  it  is  more 
people  uf  mixed  b'ood.    The  exact  than  probable  that  the  M'hole  king- 
knowledge  of  these  proportions  is  dom  does  not  contain  more  than  70 
of  the  n(m<>8t  importance  to  those  or  80,000.    They  coniitltute,  there* 
\»-ho  h^rwe   the  superiutendauce  of  fore,  only  the  70th  part  of  ihe  whole 
ibe  colonies.  population,   and  the  proportion  of 

*'  It  would  be  difficult  to  esti*  EcfTopeans  to  white  Creoles  is  aaono 

maitc  exactly  how  many  Europeans  to  fourteen. 
tlierc    are    among    the    i;ioo,tXX)        **  The  Spanish  laws  prohibit  ail 

soldiers.  To  what  a  depree  tsust  the  popalation  have  diininUh«tf  wUhia  the  last  «U 
yc:jtfs !  la  the  ulaad  of  Biirt>adoes,  the  number  of  wl  ites  is  greater  tbaa  in  aay  of  the  ether 
t^i^ntdft  \  it  amoofttt  to  iO,OtiO  on  a  total  popuhuioa  of  i^»,ooo. 

•ntry 
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entry  iato  the  American  posiessioni 
to  cwery  £aropcan  not  born  it  the 
peoiiisula.  The  words  £uropeda 
and  Spaniard  are  become  synoni- 
nious  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  llie  in- 
]k»l^aiits  of  the  remote  prorinces 
have  therefore  a  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving that  there  can  be  Enropeans 
trhe  do  not  speak  their  language  $ 
and  they  consider  this  ignorance  as 
a  nark  of  low  extraction;  because^ 
every  where  around  them»  a\\,  ex- 
cept the  vei^  lowest  dasa  of  the 
people^  speak  Spnni»h.  Better  ac« 
quaioted  with  the  history  of  the  six- 
teenth century  than  with  that  of  our 
own  times,  they  imagine  that  Spain 
continues  to  possess  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance over  the  rest  of  £urope. 
To  them  the  peninsula. appears  the 
yiery  centre  of  European  civilization. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  Americans 
of  the  capital.  Those  of  them  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  French  or 
Engiiah  literature  fall  easily  into  a 
contrary  extreme ;  and  have  still  a 
more  unfavourable. opinion  of  the 
mother  country. than  the  French  bad 
at  a  time  when  communication  was 
less  frequent  between  Spain  and 
the  rest  of  Europe.  They  prefer 
strangers  from  other  coont^nes  to  the 
Spaniards ;  and  they  flatter  ihem- 
aelveS'  with  the  idea  that  intellectual 
cultivation  has  made  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  colonies  than  in  the 
peninsula." 

"  Tfeis  progress  is  indeed  very  re- 
markable at  the  Havanah,  Lima, 
Santa  Fe,  Quito,  Popayan^  and 
Camrcas.  Of  all  the«e  great  cities 
the  'Havanah  bears  the  greatest  re- 
semblance to  those  of  Europe  iti 
custoths^  refinements  of  luxury,  and 
the  tone  of  society.  At  Hav«nah 
the  state  of  politics  and  their  influ- 
ence on  commerce  is  best  under- 
•tood.  However,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  pairiotic  society  vf 


the  island  of  Cuba,  which  csot)u- 
rages  the  sciences  with  the  mo&t 
generous  zeal,  they  prosper  very 
slowly  in  a  country  where  cultiva- 
tion and  the  price  of  colonial  pro- 
duce engross  the  whole  attention  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  study  of  the 
mathcmaiicSi  chemistry^  mineral- 
logy »  and  botany^  is  more  general 
at  Mexico,  Santa  Fr,  and  Lima. 
We  every  where  observe  a  great 
intellectual  activity,  and  among  the 
youth  a  wonderful  facility  of  seizing 
the  principles  of  science.  It  is  mi 
that  this  facility  is  still  more  remark- 
able among  the  inhabitants  of  Qui(o 
and  Lima  than  at  Mexico  and  Sanu 
Fe.  The  former  a{>pear  to  possess 
more  versatility  of  mind  and  a  more 
lively  imagination;  while  the  Mrx- 
icans  and  the  natives  of  Santa  Fe 
have  tiie  reputation  of  greater  per- 
severance in>  the  studies  to  which 
they  have*  once  addicted  them- 
selves." 

**  No  city  of  the  new  contiDeDt, 
without  even  excepting  those  of  the 
United  States,  can  display  such  great 
and  solid  scientific  establishments  as 
the  capital  of  Mexico.  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  here  with  naming  the 
School,  of  Mines,  directed  by  tlie 
learned  Elhuy^r.  This  academy  hear$ 
the  title  of  Academia  de  los  Netit* 
Artes  de  Mexico,  It  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  the  patriotism  of  sevcml 
Mexican  individuals, "  and  to  the 
'  protection  of  the  minister  of  Gal- 
vez.  The  government  assigned  it 
a  spacious  building,  in  which  there 
18  a  much  finer  and  more  complete 
collection  of  casts  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  GermsDj* 
We  are  astonished  on  seeing  that 
the  Apollo  of  Belvidere^  tlie  group 
of  Laocoon,  and  still  more  eolossal 
statnes,  have  been  conveyed  through 
mountainous  roads  at  lea%t  as  nar- 
row as  those*  of  St.  Gothard ;  and 

we 
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^  we  are  surprised  at  finding  theie 
masterpieces  of  aatiqaky  collected 
together  onder  the  torrid  zone,  in  a 
table  land  higher  than  the  convept 
of  the  great  St.  Bernard.  The  col- 
lection of  casts  brought  to  Mexico 

'  cost  the  king  200,000  francs*.  The 
remains  of  the  Mexican  sculpture, 
those  colossal  statues  of  basal tes  and 
porphyry,  which  are  covered  with 
Aztec  hieroglyphics,  and  bear  some 
relation  to  the  Egyptian  and  Hin* 
doo  style,  ought  to  be  collected  to* 
gether  in  the  edifice  of  the  academy, 
or  rather  in  one  of  the  courts  which 
belong  to  it.  It  would  be  curious 
to  see  these  monuments  of  the  first 
cultivation  of  our  species,  the  works 
of  a  semtbarbarous  people  inhabit- 
ing the  Mexican  Andes,  placed  be- 
side the  beaut ifiil  forms  produced 
under  the  sky  of  Greece  aud  Italy." 
*'  The  revenues  of  the  Academy 
t}f  Fine  Arts  at  Mexico  amount  to 
125,000  fraiKsf,  of  which  the  go- 

*  vemment  gives  do,000,  tlie  body  of 
Mexican  miners  nearly  25,000,  the 
consulado,  or'  association  of*  mer- 
chants, of  the  capital,  more  than 
1500.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ^per- 
ceive the  influence  of  this  establish- 
ment on  the  laste  of  the  nation. 
This  influence  is  particularly  visible 
in  the  symmetry  of  the  buildings, 
in  the  perfection  with  which  tlie 
hewing  of  stone  is  conducted,  and 
in  the  ornaments  of  the  capitals  and 
Biucco  relievos.  What  a  number  of 
beautiful  edifices*  are  to  be  seen  at 
Mexico!  nay,  even  in  provincial 
towns  like  Guanaxato  and  Qurre- 
tarql  These  monuments,  which 
frequently  cost  a  million  and  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  francs:^,  would 
appear  to  advantage  in  the  finest 


streets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Peters^ 
bur;.  M.  Tolsa,  professor  of  sculp*- 
ture  at  Mexico,  was  even  able  to 
oast  an  equestrian*  statue  of  Kmg 
Charies  the  Fourth ;  a  work  which,- 
with  the  exception  of  the  Marcus 
Amrelius  at  Rome,  surpasses  m 
beauty  and  purity  of  stile  every 
thing  which  remains  in  this  xitslj  in 
Europe.  Instruction  is  eonimuni« 
oated  gratis  at  the  Academy  of  !Finc 
Arts.  It  is  not  confined  alone  to 
the  drawing  of  ^  landscapes  and 
figures ;  •  they  have  had  the  good 
sense  to.  employ  other  naeam  fat 
exciting  the  national  industiy.  The 
academy  labours  successfully  to  in- 
troduce among  the  artisans  a  t^3te 
for  elegance  and  beautiful  forms. 
Large  rooms,  well  lighted  by  Ar- 
gand*s  lamps,  contain  every  even- 
ing some  hundreds  of  young  peo- 
ple,- of  whom  some  draw  Irom 
relievo  or  living  models,  ^hiie 
others  copy  drawings  of  furniture, 
chandeliers,  or  other  ornaments  in 
bronze.  In  this  assemblage  (and 
this  is  very  remarkable  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  where  the  prejudices 
of  the  nobility  against  the  casts  are 
so  inveterate)  rank,  colour,  and 
race  is  confounded  :  we  see  the  In* 
dian  and  the  Mestizo  sitting  beside 
the  wiiite,  and  the  son  of  a  poor  ar- 
tisan in  emulation  Tith  the  children 
of  the  great  lords  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  consolation  to  obser\'e,  that  un- 
der ev^ry-  zone  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  art  establishes  a  certain 
equality  among  men,  and  obliteratea 
for  a  time,  at  least,  all  those  petty  * 
passions  of  which  the  effects  are  so 
prejudicial  to  social  happinf^ss. 

"  Since  the  close  of  the  reign  ef 
Charles  the  Third,  and  under  that 
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cf  Chirles  tb«  Fourth^  the  study  of 
the  physical  sciences  has  made  great 
{irogress,  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  in 

feneral  in  all  tt^e  Spanish  colonies, 
lo  European  government  has  sacri-. 
ficed  greater  sunis  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
than  the  Spanish  government.  Three 
botanical  expeditions,  in  Peru,  New 
(jrrenada,  and  New  Spain,  under  the 
direction  of  MM.  Ruiz  and  Pavon^ 
Don  Jose  Cele]»tino  Mutia,  and  MM. 
Sesse  and  Mociiio,  have  cost  the  state 
nearly  two  intlUons  of  francs*. 
Moreover^  botanical  gardens  have 
been  e stnblished  at  Manilla  and  the 
Canary  islands.  The  commission 
destined  to  draw  plans  of  the  canal 
ef  los  Guines  was  also  appointed  to 
examine  the  vegetable  productions  of 
the  island  of  Cuba.  All  diese  re^ 
iearches»  conducted  during  twenty 

Sears  in  the  most  /ertile  regions  of 
[ie  new  continent,  have  not  only 
enriched  scienpe  witli  more  than 
four  thousand  new  species  of  plants^ 
but  have  also  contributed  much  to 
diffuse  a  taste  for  natural  history 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun* 
try.  The  city  of  Mexico  exhibits  a 
very  interesting  botanical  garden 
within  the  very  precincts  of  the 
viceroy's  palace.  Professor  Cer- 
vantes gives  annual  courses  there, 
which  are  very  well  attended.  This 
savant  possesses,  besides  his  herbal s, 
a  rich  collection  of  Mexican  mine- 
rals. &r.  Mocifio^  whom  we  just 
now  mentioned  as  one  of  the  coad- 
jutors of  M.  Sesse,  and  who  has 
pu>hed  his  laborious  excursions  from 


the  kingdom  of  Guatimala  to  tht 
north-west  coast  or  island  of  Van* 
couver  and  Quadra ;  and  M.  £che* 
veriaj  a  painter  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, whose  works  will  bear  a  com* 
pariaon  with  the  most  perfect  pro> 
deletions  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  ate 
both  of  them  natives  of  New  Spain. 
They  had  both  attaiped  a  distin- 
guished rank  among  savans  and  ar> 
tists  before  quitting  thrir  country  t> 
The  principles  of  the  new  che- 
mistry, which  is  known  in  the  Spa* 
nbh  colonics  by  the  equivocal  appel- 
lation of  new  philosophy  fnutta 
filosiifia),  are  more  diffused  in  Mex- 
ico than  in  many  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula. ^  A.  European  traveller  canoot 
undoubtedly  but  be  surprised  to 
nieet  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
on  the  very  borders  of  California, 
with  young  Mexicans  who  reason  on 
the  decomposition  of  water  in  the 
process  of  amalgamation  with  free 
air.  The  School  of  Mines  possesses 
a  chemical  laboratory  ;  a  geologies! 
collection,  arranged  according  to  the 
system^f  Werner ;  a  physical  cabi- 
net, in  which  we  not  only  find  the 
valuable  instruments  of  Ramsdeo, 
Adams,  Le  Noir,  ai^d  Louis  Brr- 
thoud,  but  also  models  executed  in 
the  capital  even,  with  the  greatest 
precision,  and  from  the  finest  wood 
in  the  country.  Tlie  he^t  minerslo- 
gical  work  in  the  Spanish  language 
was  printed  al  Mexico,  I  U)ca*]  ibe 
Manual  of  Oryctogno&y,  composed 
by  M.  del  Rio,  according  to  the 
principles  ofthe  school  of  Freybctg, 
in  >^hich  the  author  was  formed. 


•  iS,S40l.  sterlinfc.     Trans, 

.  'f  The  public  it  only  yet  put  in  possesion  of  the  discoveries  of  ttie  bottniciil  cirpfditk« 
•f  Peru  and  Chili.  The  great  hcrbals  of  M.  S«»e,  and  the  immeiiHe  collectioii  vf  dftv- 
iAgi  of  Mexican  plants  executed  under  his  eyc^  arrived  at  Madrid  in  1 803.  The  publica- 
tion of  both  the  Flora  of  New  Spain  snd  the  Fiora  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  is  cxpicied  w>ih 
impatience.  The  latter  is  the  fruit  of  40  years  researches  aad  obsmitions  b>  the  cck- 
brated  Matit,  one  of  the  greatest  botanisu  of  the  a^e. 
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Tb«  first  Spanhh  traniiatiob  of  La- 
vater*s  Elements  of  Chemistry  was 
aliio  published  at  Mexico.  I  cite 
these  insoliited  tacts  because  they' 
give  us  the  measure  of  the  ardour 
with  whieb  the  exact  sciences  are 
begun  to  be  studied  in  the  capi- 
tal of  New  Spaiu.  This  ardour  is 
much  greater  than  that  with  which 
they  addict  themselves  to  the  stu* 
dy  of  languages  and  ancient  litera* 
turc.* 

"  Instruction  in  mathematics  is 
less  carefully  attended  to  in  the 
university  of  Mexico  than  in  the 
School  of  Mines.  The  pupils  of 
this  last  establishment  go  farther 
into  analysis ;  they  are  instructed  in 
the  antegral  and  difierential  calculi. 
On  the  return  of  peace  and  free  in- 
tercourse with  Europe^  when  astro- 
nomical instrumeuts  (chronometers, 
sextants,  and  the  repeating  circles  of 
Borda)  shall  become  more  common, 
young  n)en  will  be  found  in  the 
roost  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom 
capable  of  making  observations,  and 
calculating  them  after  the  most  re- 
cent methods.  I  have  already  indi- 
•  cated  in  the  analysis  of  my  maps  the 
advantage  which  might  be  drawn  by 
the  government  from  this  extraor- 
dinaiy  aptitude  in  constructing  a 


map  of  tfaie  country.  The  taste 
for  astronomy  b  very  eld  in  Mexico. 
Three  dbtinguished  men,  Velasques, 
Garaa,  and  Alzate,  did  honour  to 
their  country  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  All  the  three  made  a 
great  number  of  astronomical  obser- 
vations, especially  of  eclipses  ot  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter.  Alzate^  the 
worst  informed  of  them,  was  the 
correspondent  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Parii.  Inaccurate  as  an 
observer,  and  of  an  activity  fre- 
quently impetuous,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  too  many  objects  at  a  tim^ 
He  is  entitled  to  the  real  merit,  hoif- 
ever,  of  having  excited  his  country- 
men to  the  study  of  the  physical 
sctences.  The  Gazetta  de  Littcra- 
tura,  which  he  published  for  a  long 
time  at  Mexico,  contributed  singu- 
larly to  give  encouragement  ao4 
impulsion  to  the  Mexican  youth. 

^*  The  most  remarkable  geome- 
trician produced  by  New  Spam  sijice 
the  timeof  Siguenzawas  Don  Joac* 
quin  Velasquez  Cardinas  y  Leon. 
All  the  astronomical  and  geodesical 
labours  of  this  indefatigable  savgni 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  greatest  pre« 
ciston.  He  was  born  on  the  2 1st 
July,  1732,  in  the  interior  o;'  the 
country,  at  the  farm  of  Santiago 


*  This  is  as  much  as  tony  that  taste  is  rather  at  t  low  ebb  among  them,  and  th^ 
imafriniition  is  in  a  somenvhat  similar  state ;  for  wherever  taste  and  imagination  flourish',  ^ 
an  admiration  for  the  ancients  is  seen  to  prevmil.  The  observation  of  Humboldt  majr 
pcrhapti  receive  a  much  more  exrcnsive  application  \  and  it  may  peculiarly  be  applied  t» 
the  whole  of  America.  I  have  seen  it  asserted  that  there  are  whole  states  in  the  tifiiae 
where  a  classical  seminary  of  any  kind  is  not  to  be  found.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that 
she  fisculiieit  of  men  transplanted  to  America  gradually  assimilate  to  thos.:  of  the  aborl- 
gines,  who  are  stated  by  M.  Humboldt  to  be  destitute  of  taste,  but  excellently  adapted  foe 
science.  Should  we  not  rather  say  that  every  age  has  its  ftivourite  study,  which  it  cnlt»> 
vates  almost  toahe  neglect  of  evay  other  ?  At  one  time  it  is  all  conunenting  and  cana^  ■ 
paling  manuscriptt  :«- 

**  Aiul  A*t  deposed  ud  B  with  pomp  restored :" 

at  another,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  divide  the  world  between  them  f  from 
that  a  transition  is  made  to  poetry,  and  no  man  can  be  great  without  producing  an  epic 
poem  or  a  handsome  vplume  of  sonnets ;  and  in  the  present  age  almost  every  thing  hyi 
rh/e. refuse  of  talent  careifblly  preserved  in  the  cells  of  some  fat  old  university,  seems, en\* 
ployed^  more  or  less^  in  physical  science.    TrmnM. 


{1 .4^]  Prestnt  StoU  V  ^  Xangdom  rf  Mme^ 

Aqcbcdoola,  near  thc^  Indian  rilla^  wfatch  at  Mexico^  as'wdl  m  tl$e« 

of  Tixicapao  ^  and  he  bad  the  met  it^  where,  is  mudi  more  lucrative  than 

ue  may  say^  of  forming  himeelf.  At  that  of  looking  at  the  stars.     What 

the  age  of  four  be  cominuuicated  tb^  be  gained  by  his  professional  laboun 

•mall-pox  to  his  father,  who  died  of  was  laid  out  in  purchasing  instru* 

thorn.    An  uncle^  parish  pdest  of  ments  in   England.      After  being 

XaItocan«  took  cafe  of  his  educa-  named  professor  in  the  universltj, 

tion,  and  fdacod  him  under  the  .in-  he  accompanied  .  the  v'mtadar  Don 

jitmctioD  of  an  Indian  of  the  name  Jose  de  Galvez  f  in  his  journey  to 

of  Manuel  Ascntzio ;    a  man  of  Sonora.    Sent  on  a  comroisson  to 

'great  natural  strength  of  mind,  and  California^  he  profited  by  the  sere* 

well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  nity  of  the  sky  in  that  peninsula  to 

Mexican    history  and  mythology,  make  a  great  number  of  astronomi- 

Vclasqaez  learned  at  Xaltocan  seve-  cal  observations.     He  first  observed 

ral  Indian  languages,  and  the  use  of  there  that  in  all  the  rnaps^  for  ctD- 

fbe  hieroglyphical  writings  of  the  turies,  through  an  enormous  error 

Aztecs.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  of  longitude*  this  part  of  the  new 

published  notliing.  on  this  very  in-  continent  had  alwayS  been  marked 

terestiog  branch  of  antiq;nity.  Placed  several  degrees  farther  west  than  it 

at  Mexico  in  the  Tridentine  college,  really    was.        When    the    Abbe 

be  found  neither  profi^ssor  nor  books  Cbappe»  more  celebrated  for  liis 

^cr  instruments*.    With  the  small  courage  anc)  his  zeal  for  the  aciencei 

assistance  which  be  could  obtain,  he  than  for  the  accuracy  of  his  labours, 

fortified  himself  in  the  study  of  the  arrived  in  California,  he  found  the 

shatliematics  and  the  ancient  Ian-  Af exican  astrouonier  already  cstab- 

l^uages.     A  lucky  accident  threw  lisbed  there*     Velasquez  had  coo- 

iQto  his  hands  the  works  of  Newton  structed  for    himself    in    Mimoss 

and  Bacon.     He  drew  fi-om  the  one  planks  an  observatory  at  St.  Anoe. 

A  taste  for  astronomy,  and  from  the  Having  already, determined  the  po- 

other  an  acquaintance  with  the  true  sition  of  this  Indian  village,  he  id* 

methods  of  philosophising.    While  formed  the  Abhe  Cbappe  that  the 

pooi;and  unable  to  find  any  instru-  moon's  eclipse  on  the  18th  JuaC; 

nient  even  in  Mexico,  he  set  him-  17^9*  would  be  visi\)le  in  California. 

lelC  with  his  firiend  M.  Guaclalaxara  The  French  a8tronorocc<loubtcd  the 

Jiiow  professor  of  mathematics  in  truthof  this  assertion,  till  the  edipse 

&e  Academy  of  Painting),  to  con-  actually  took  place.     Velasquez  by 

;Mruct  telescopes  and  quadrants.   He  himself  made  a  ^cry  good  obsen> 

iijUowed  at  the  same  time  the  pro-  tion  of  the  transit  of  Venus  over 

les&ion  of  advocate,  an  occupation  the  disk  of  the  sun  on  the  3d  Junc^ 

*  From  this  we  may  discover  that  the  professors  of  this  universttf  are  not  bebhid  those 
5lf:some  others  in  the  pnise-worthy  custom  of  considering  their  cfaaits  as  siaMtirs* 

f  pie  Count  de  Galvez,  before  obuininfr  the  ministry  of  the  Indies,  travelled  xhwQ^ 
the  northern  part  of  New  Spain  with  the  tide  ofviiUador,  This  name  i»  giveo  to  fiersonf 
employed  by  the  court  to  procure  information'  as  to  the  state  of  the  colonics.  Tbdf 
ipivney  {pisiUQ  has  geoefally  no  other  effect  than  that  of  countetbabnelnir^  so«ie  tioc 
the  power  of  the  viceroys  and  the  midietuias,  of  .receiving  an  iofiniiy  of  memoiK,  pcfi- 
jldns,  and  projeocs,  and  of  signalizing  their  stay  by  the  introdoction  of  some  new  uefOtL 
^hs  peogle  expect  the  arrival  of  thcvisitaduigt  with  the  sameimpaticnjcc  w.hi€b  thcf  sf« 
ttrwaxds  display  for  tb  ^ir  jdepsrture. 
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1769.  He  communicated  the  re- 
8ult>  tlie  very  morning  of  the  tran- 
sit, to  the  Abbe  Chappe^  and  to  the 
Spanish  astronomers.  Don  Viceuce 
I>oz^  and  Don  Salvador  de  Medina. 
The  French  travrller  was  silrprised 
at  the  harmony  between  the  obser- 
vation of  Velasquez  and  his  own. 
j^e  was  no  doubt  astonished  to 
meet  in  California  with  a  Mexican^ 
who,  without  belonging  to  any  aca- 
dcm.y,  and  without  havfng  ever  left 
New  Spafn,  was  able  to  observe 
as  well  as- the  -  academicians.  In 
1773  Velasquez  executed  the  great 
geodesicai  undertaking,  and  to 
which  we  shall  again  return  in 
speaking  of  the  drain  of  the  lakes  of 
the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  most 
essential  service  which  this  indefati- 
gable ti)an  rendered  to  his  country 
was  the  establishment  oi  the  Trifjw 
naL  and  the  School  of  Mines^  the 
plans  for  wliich  he  presented  to  the 
court.  He  fiiiished  his  laborious 
career  on  the  Gih  March,  1/6^, 
while  first  diri*ctor-general  of  the 
Tribunal  de  Minerva,  and  enjoying 
the  title  of  Alcalde  del  Corte  hono^ 
rario, 

•'  After  mentioning  the  labours 
of"  Alzate  and  Velasquez,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  pass  over  the  name  of 
Gama,  the  friend  and  fellow  la- 
bourer of  the  lattrr.  Without  for- 
tune, and  compelled  to  support  a 
numerous  family  by  a  troublesome 
and  almost  mechanical  labour,  iin-' 
kno^«'n^nd  neglected  during  his  life 
by  his  fellow  cilizrns*,  who  loaded 
him  with  eulogies  after  his  death, 
GaiiU  became  by  his  own  unassisted 


efforts- an  able  and  well  infomittl 
astronomer.  ITc  published  severail 
memoirs  on  eclipses  of  the  moon,  oa 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  oo  the  al- 
manac and  chrbnol(;gy  of  the  ao^ 
cient  Mexicans,  and  on  the  climate 
of  New  Spain  j  all  of  which  an- 
nounce a  great.  pxecLsion  of  ideas 
and  accuracy  of  observation.  If  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  enter  into 
these  details  on  the  literary  merit  of 
three  Mexican  sapofts,  it  19  merely 
for  the  sake  of  proving  from  thdf  . 
example,  that  the  ignorance  wbicb 
European  pride  has  thought  proper 
to  attach  to  the  Creoles  is  neither 
the  effect  of  the  climate  nor  of  a 
want  of  moral  energy ;  but  that  this 
ignorance,  where  it  is  still  observ- 
able, is  solely  the  e&ct  of  the  insu- 
lation, and  the  defects  in  the  social 
institutions  of  the  colonies.'* 

"  If,  in  the  present  state  of  thingji, 
the  cast  of  whites  is  the  only  one  io 
which  we  find  almost  exclusively 
any  thing  like  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  also  the  only  one  which 
possesses  great  wealth.  This  wealtk 
is  unfortunately  still  more  unequally 
distributed  in  Mexico  than  in  the 
capitania  general  of  Caraccas^  the 
Havanah,  and  especially  Peru.  Ax 
Caraccas,  the  heads  of  the  richest 
families  possess  a  revenue  of  200,000 
livl-esf.  In  the  island  or  Cuba  we 
find  revenues  of  more  than  6  of 
'JOOfiOQ  francs  t*  In  these  two  in- 
dustrious colonies  agriculture  has 
founded  more  considerable  fortunes 
than  has  been  accumulated  by.thi: . 
working  of  the  mines  in  Peru.  At 
Lima  an  annual  revenue  of  30,000 


*  The  celebrated  navigatcy  Alexander  Malaspitia,  during  his  stay  at  MtKico,  observed 
along  with  Gnma.  He  recommended  him  with  mucti  warmth  to  tlie  court,  as  Is  proved 
hj  the  official  letters  of  M^laspina,  pneseived  in  the  axcbivcs  of  the  viceroy. 
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fni'ncs  h  vcrj  uncomcDon.*  I  know 
in  realitjr  of  no  Peruvian  family  in 
the  potsetsion  of  a  fixed  and  sure  rt" 
venue  •£  I30j000fran<»>  But  in 
Nv^w  Spain  tlierr-  are  individuals 
who  possess  oo  niirtes,  wliose  rev^ 
nae  amounts  to  a  million  of  ^  francs. 
The  family  oi  the  Count  de  la  Va- 
leHMHd,  for  example,  posses^^es 
alone,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera, 
a  property  worth  morp  than  25  mil- 
lions of  francs,^  without  including 
the  mitie  of  Valenciana  near  Guan- 
axuato,  which,  communibus  annis, 
yirlds  a  net  I  revenue  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  livr&s.*  This  family, 
of  which  the  present  bead,  the 
yoons;  Count  de  Valenciana,  is  dis* 
linguished  for  a  generous  character 
and  a  noble  desire  of  instruction, 
18  only  divided  into  three  branches ; 
and  they  possess  altogether,  even  in 
years  when  the  mine  is  not  very  lu- 
crative, more  than  2,200.000  francs 
of  revenue/  The  Count  de  Regla, 
whose  youngest  son,  the  Marquis 
de  San  Chri^tobal,^  distinguished 
himself  at  Paris  for  his  physical  and 
physiological  knowledge,  construct- 
ed at  the  Havanah,  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  in  acajou  and  cedar  (cedrel/a) 
wood,  two  vessels  of  the  line  of  the 
largest  size,  which  he  made  a  pre- 
sent of  to  his  sovereign.  It  was  the 
.se^m  of  la  Biscnina,  near  Pachuca, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
fortune  of  the  house  of  Regla.  The 
family  of  Fagoaga,  well  known  for 
«  its  beneficence,  intelligence,  and 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  exhibits 
the  example  of  the  greatest  wealth 
which    was  ever  derived   from  a 


mine.  A  single  seam  which  the 
family  of  the  Marquis  of  Fagoaga 
possesses  in  the  district  of  Sombrerete 
left  in  five  or  six  months,  all  charges 
deducted,  a  nett  profit  of  20  mil- 
lions of  francs.** 

*'  From  these  data  one  wotild 
suppose  capitals  in  the  Mexican  &- 
milies  infinitely  greater  than  what 
arc  really  observed.  The  deceaied 
Count  de  la  Valenciana,  the  first  of 
the  title,  sometimes  drew  from  hi* 
mine  alone,  in  one  year,  a  nett  re- 
venue of  no  less  than  six  millions  if 
llvres.*  This  annual  revenue,  Aur* 
ing  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  bit 
life,  was  never  below  from  two  to 
three  millions  of  livreg}*  and  yet 
this  extraordinary  man,  who  came 
without  any  fortune  to  America, 
and  who  continued  to  live  wirk 
great  simplicity,  left  only  behiad 
him  at  his  death,  besides  his  mine, 
which  is  the  richest  in  the  world, 
ten  millions  in  property  and  capi- 
tal.* Thi<?  fact,  which  rojjy  be  re- 
lied on,  will  not  surprise  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  interior 
management  of  the  great  Mexican 
houses.  Money  rapidly  gained  is 
as  rapidly  spent.  The  working,  of 
mines  becomes  a  game  in  wbicb 
they  embark  with  unbounded  pas- 
sion. The  rich  proprietors  of  mines 
lavish  immense  sums  on  quacks, 
who  engage  them  in  new  under- 
takings in  the  nwst  remote  pro- 
vinces. In  a  country  where  tha 
works  are  conducted  on  such  aa 
extravagant  scale,  that  the  pit  of  a 
mine 'frequently  requires  two  mil- 
lions of  francs  to  pierce,  the  bad 


*  33331.  sterlinfc.    Trans,  >>  54171- sterling.    7hm*. 

c  4r,07ol.  tterting.    Trtuis,  ^  1,041, 7^01  sterling.     Tram* 

«  6 2,5U5l.  sterling.    Trant.  ^  01,0741.  strrling.    TVom. 

t  M.  Terreros  (this  is  the  name  by  which  this  modest  savant  is  known  In  Fnnet] 
preferred  for  a  loiijt  time  the  instruction  whic3i  his  abo^  at  Paris  enabled  him  to  pf^ 
cafe,  to  the  great  fortune  which  he  could  only  enjoy  living  in  Mexico. 
.   .«     It  a33,40ot.  sterling.    Trans.  ^  SSO.oaol.  sterling.    Twu. 

^  From  t3j340U  to  ISS^lol.    Trans.  >  4l6»700l.  steiiii^.    Tfoii* 
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Pi-tsati  Staie.oftht  Kuigdom  of  Mexico.  [145j 

i!M!0«98  oF  i  hiih  project' n)^}^  absorb'  liands  of  a'  ftw  indlvidnah  \n  "Slt^ ' 

ia  •  feW  ftatn  all  that  was  gained  Spab>   which  may  compete  with 

m  working  the  richest  seams.    We  any  thibg  in  Great  Britain,  df  the 

must  add,  thAt  from  the  ititefnal  European  possessiohs  in  Hindosian^ 

disorder  which  j^revails  in  the  great*  I  shall  add  several  exact  fttatefAedts 

est  part  of  the  great  hoases  of  both  both  of  the  revenues' of  th6'Mexic4n 

Old  and  New  Spain,  the  head  of  d  clergy,  and  the  pecuniary  sacrifices 

fimiljis  riot  uhfrequ<6ntly  straitened  ahnually  made  by  the  body  of  mi- 

with  a  revenue  of  half  a  million,"'  ners  {cuerpo  de  minirioj  for  the' 

though  he  dislHay  do  dther  loxQiy  impfovement  of  mining.    This  last 

than  that  of  numerous  yokes    of  body,  formcid  by  a  uriion  of  the 

mules.  proprietors  of  mines,  and  represent- 

''  The  .mines  have  undoubtedly  ed  by  deputies  who  sit  in  th6  7>i- 

bren  the  principal  sources  of  the  ^una/c^fAfimria,  advahced  in  three 

great  fortunes  of  Mexico.     Many  years,  between  17&4  dnd  178/.  a 

miners  have  laid  out  their  wealth  in  sum  of  four  millions  of  francs  ^  to 

purchasing  laud,  and  have  addicted  indivlduaU  who  were  in  want  of 

themselves  with  great  zeal  to  agri«  the  necessary  fund<»   to   carry  on 

culture/   But  there  is  also  a  con-  great  works.     It  is  belikvM  ifa  the 

.siderable  number  of  very  powerful  country  that  this  money  faax  not 

families  who  have  never  had  the  been  very  usefully  employed  fpara 

working  of  any  very  lucrative  mines.  h€tbiRiar)  i    but     its     distfibation 

Snch  are  the  rich  descendants  of  proves  the  generosity  and  opulence 

CorteK,  or  the  Marquis  del  Falle,  of  those  who  are  able  to  make  such 

The  Cuke  of  Monteleon,  a  Neapo*  considerable  largesses.   A  European 

lifan  k>rd,  who  is  now  the  head  of  reader  will  be  still  more  asipiiished 

the  iiouse  of  Cortez,  possesses  su^  When  I  injform  him  of  the  extraordi- 

perb  estates  in  the  province  of  Oax-  nary  fact,  that  the  rc&pectfole  family   . 

aca,  near  T0I Ilea,  and  at  Coemavaca.  of  Fagoftgas  lent,  a  few  3rears  ago, 

llie  nett  produce  of  his  rents  is  aco  without  interest,   a  sum  of  mote' 

rually  no  more  than  650,000  francs,"*  than  three  tntUions  and  a  half  of 

the  king  having  deprivcid  the  diike  franks'^  to  a  friend,  wliose  fortune  * 

of  the  collection  of  the  alcavalas  ik^  were  in  the  belief  would  be 

and  tlie  duties  on   tobacco.    The  made  by  it  in  a  solid  manner ;  and 

ordinary  expenses  of  management  this  tem  was  i'rtevocahly  lost  in  an 

amount     to    more    tlian    125/)0O  Unsuccessflil  new  mining  undbrtak- 

francs.*^    However,   several  gr.;  r-  ing.  The  architectural  works  ^hich 

fiors  of  the  niarquesado  have  ue-  are  carried  on  in  the    capital^  of 

come  singularly  wealthy.    If  the  Mexico  forthe  embellishment  of  the 

tlesc^ndaiits  cf  the  great  conqids'  city  are  so  expensive^  that  notwith- 
iador  would  only  live  in  Mexico,  standing  the  low  rate  of  wages,  the 
cheir  revenue  would  hmncdiately    suberb  edifice  constructed  by  of  der    • 

rise  to  inore  than  a  miUioii  and  a  of  the  TVitmnal  de  Mineria  for  the 
half.p  School  of  IMines  will  cost  at  least 

"  To  coitiplete  the  view  df  the    throe  millions  of  francs/  of  whidi 
immense  wealth  centered  io    the    two  millions  were  in  readiness  tio* 

te  to^aasL  stsriibg.    7V«f*c.  «  aSf^ial.  stcriing.    Tfom* 

*  54oa)*  MCfiific.    Tram,  P  a«,503L  starling.    Trtau^ 

t  Ii6y«i0l.  Sttfltn^.     rronr.  «  145^S4Sl« 

•  J3»,oiol*  sisrlinf.    Ximm. 
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[145]    ^  Pr^mU  Si^  ^f  tkt  Kmgim  9f  MkKk^ 

f&tt  tbe  fooDclatiQiQ  was  bid.  To  whom  are  r^uhrs  who  wear  the 
bastea  the  construction,  and  par*  cowl.  If  we  include  lay  brothen 
ticularly.  to  fiirnish  tbe  student^s  im-  and  sisters,  or  servants  (Ugos^  d^ 
mediateiy  with  a  proper  laboratory  madas  y  criados  de  los  convaUosJ, 
iat  metallic  «xpertments  on  tbe  all  tbose  who  are  not  in  orders,  we 
^malsamatioa  of  great  mass^  o(  may  estinute  the  clergy  at  13  or 
minerals  (len^icio  iU  pattoj,  the  14,000  individuals.^  Now  tbe  an- 
body  of  Mexican  miners  contributed  nual  revenue  of  the  eight  Mexicaa 
jnombly,  in  tbe  year  1803  alone,  bishops  in  the  following  list  amoaDts 
Ihe  sum  of  50,000  livres.^  Such  is  to  a  sum  total  of  2,6Q5fiO0  francs ; ' 
tbe  facility  with  which  vast  projects 
are  executed  in  a  country  where 
wealth  is  ^vided  among  a  small 
number  of  individuals. 

^*  This  inequality  of  fortune  is 
fitill  more  conspicuous  among  the 
clergy,  of  whom  a  number  suffer 
cttreme  poverty,  while  others  pos- 
sess revenues  which  surpass  those  of 
many  of  the  sovereign  princes  of 
Germany.  The  Mexican  clergy, 
less  numerous  than  is  believed  in 
Europe,  is  only  composed  of  ten 
thousand  individuals,    the  half  of 

t  aossl.  sterling. 
"  The  number  of  monks  of  St.  Francis  in  Spain  amounts  Co  IS,600,  more  than  aS 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.   The  clergy  in  the  peninsala  exceed  9S8,O00 
iadividoals.    For  every  thousand  inhabitants  there  are  so  ecclesiastics,  while  m  Nev 
SjMun  thete  are  not  above  two  to  the  thousand.    Tbe  following  is  a  spcdficatioo  of  the 
clergy  in  several  of  the  intendancies,  according  to  the  enumeration  in  1703: 
In  the  intendancy  of  la    f  secular  ecclesiastics  or  \     ...  ^^i 
Pucbla,  M7  X        clerig;os,  and         /  w^g^ww. 

Valladolid        29»  •.        .        .  SOS 

Guanaxuato     295  •        •        •  107 

Oaxaca  aoff  •        •        •  349 

In  the  city  of  Mexico      55o  .        •        •  1044 

Including  in  the  enumeration  the  DModot,  or  lay  brothers,  the  conveots  of  the  capidl 
contain  more  than  9,500  individuals. — AuHwr, 

The  olergyof  the  peninsula,  according  to  M.  tk  La  Borde,  from  whom  M.  de  Hom- 
boktt  elsewhere  professes  to  take  his  information  regarding  f  laia,  amoants  to  I47,S>7 
individuals ;  and,  according  to  M.  Townsend,  who  cites  the  retains  made  to  the  8ps- 
nish  government,  they  amount  to  lis,625.  M.  de  La  Borde  c^tmatea  the  popalatiott 
of  Spain  at  11,000,000,  and  he  states  the  proportion  of  the  cleigy  to  the  populatioa  <s 

11,000,000 

1  :  0a;  though =:  74,497*  say  74|»  and  not  eo. 

i4r;fi57 

But  the  estimate  of  998,000  cleigy,  and  a  corresponding  proportioQ  of  so  in  the  thou- 
sand, or  1  in  50  to  the  population,  is  in  eveiy  way  much  beyond  tbe  troth.  M.  dt 
Humboldt  having  found  from  M.  de  la  Borde  £at  the  proportira  between  the  dergy  and 
population  in  Madrid  was  20  s  i,ooo,  has  been  led  to  extend  the  same  ptoporiion  over 

X  ir2,300l.  sterling.    Tram. 
7  This,  at  the  rate  of  conversion  which  the  author  lays  down  ni  a  note  in  the 
following  pigp,  namely  five  francs  five  sons  per  doable  piastre,  doci  not  amoant  ts 
the  sum  of  9,005|Ooo,  but  2,820,750  francs  z=  li7itfiM.-i^3Vaftf. 


DoaUs 

Revenues  of  the  Arch* 

Piasuo^ 

bishop  of  Mexico 

130,000 

Bishop  of  la  Puebia 

110,000 

ValladoUd 

100,000 

Guadalaxara  gQfiCO 

Durango 

35,000 

Monierejr 

60,000 

Yucatan 

20,000 

Oaxaca 

18,000 

Soiiora 

6,000 

* 

539,O00J 

/ 
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Pnuat  StaU  f^  iJu  Kingdom  of  Mexico.  [147} 

■ 

'*  The  Insbop  of  Spnora,  the  poof'*  quests  dreaded  the  great  opulence 
est  of  them  allj  does  not  draw  tithes,  of  the  clergy  in  a  country  where 
He  18  paid,  like  the  hishop  of  Pana**  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  difHcult 
ma,  immediately  by  the  king  fcle  to  maintain.  He  says  very  frankly 
Caxas  realesj.  His  income  amounts  in  a  letter  to  Charles  the  Fifth, 
only  to  the  20th  part  of  that  of  the  "  that  he  beseeches  his  majesty  to 
bishops  of  Valladolid  and  Mechoa*  ''  send  out  to  the  Indies  religieut 
can  s  and,  what  is  truly  distressing  **  and  T\ot' canons,  l^ecause  the  lat- 
in the' diocese  of  an  archbishop  *' ter  display  an  extravagant  luxury, 
whose  revenue  amounts  to  the  sum  "  leave  great  wealth  to  their  natu«- 
of  050,000  firancs/  there  are  cler*  "  ral  children,  and  give  great  scail- 
gymen  of  Indian  villages  whose  "  dal  to  the  newly  converted  In<- 
yearly  income  does  not  exceed  five  *'  dians."  This  advice,  dictated  b^ 
or  six  hundred  francs«^  The  bi-  the  frankness  of  an  old  soldier,  was 
sbpp  and  chapter  of  Valladolid  sent,  not  followed  at  Madrid.  We  have 
at  difienent  thnes,  to  the  king  as  a  transcribed  this  curious  passage  from 
volnntaty  contribution,  particularly  a  work  published  several  years  ago, 
doling  the  last  war  against  France,  by  a  cardinal.'  It  is  not  for  us 
the  sum  *of  810,000  francs.^  The  to  accuse  the  conqueror  of  -New 
lands  of  the  Mexican  clergy  (hienes  Spain  of  predilection  for  the  regular 
raicesj  do  ^ot  exceed  thej^alue  of  clergy,  or  antipathy  towards  the 
12  or  15  millions  of  francs  5*^  but  canons. 

the  clergy  possess  immense  capitals  '*  The  rumour  spread  up  and 

hjrpothecated   on   the  property  of  down  Europe  of  the  immensity  of 

individuals.     The  whole  of  these  the  Mexican  wealth  has  given  rise 

capias  {eapitaUs  de  Capellanias  y  to  very  exaggerated  ideas  relative  to 

ohras  pitu^  fondM  lotales  tie  Coni"  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver 

munidades  religiosasj,  of  which  we  employed  in  New  Spain  in  plate^ 

shall  give  a  detail  in  the  sequel^  furniture,  kitchen  utensils,  ^nd  har- 

amounts  to  the  sum  of  44  millions  ness.    A  traveller,  whose  imagina- 

and  a  half  of  double  piastres,*^  or  tlon  has  been  heated  by  stories  of 

233,625,000  francs.^   Cortez^  from  keys,  locks,  and  hinges  of  massy 

the  very  commencement  of  the  con«  silver^  v^ill  be  very  much  surprised 

all  Spain.  Yet  he  afterwards,  in  the  Statistical  Analysis,  states  it  as  a  peculiar  merit 
in  M*  de  La  Borde,  that  he  had  first  proved  that  the  proportion  of  Spanish  clergy,  to  the 
popttlatioo  was  lest  than  that  of  the  French  clergy  to  the  population  before  the  revoliltiort, 
which  was  400,07s  :  25,000,000 =1  :  54,444,  say  ^4^^  (and  not  1  t  53,  as  La  Borde 
calcolates:)  but  a  clergy  of  328,000  in  a  population  of  11  millions  would  be  more 
numerous  in  proportion  than  that  of  France  before  the  revolution.— 2Van5. 
s  97,0851.  steiling.    Trans.  »    From  aoL  to  2 il.  sterling.    Trans, 

^  33,7521.  sterling.     Trans»  c  From  500,0401.  to  625,050  sterling.    Trans. 

^  13,485,453L  Sterling.    Trans. 

«  I  have  followed  the  data  contained  in  the  Represenlaciim  de  los  ^ectnoi  de  Fal' 

laduUd.al  MxcelUnUssimo  Senor  Firey  (dated  a4th  October,  1805),  a  manuscript  memoir 

of  great  value.    I  compute  in  the  cpurse  of  this  work  the  double  piastre  at  5  Ilvres 

s  sous.     Its  intrinsic  value  is  5  livrcs  sj  sous.     We  must  not  confound  the  pe%o, 

mrhich  is  sometimes  called  pezo  senciUe,  or  ccmmercuU  piastre,  which  is  a  fictitious 

'XBOney,  with  the  doidfle  piastre  of  America,,  or  te  duro,  or  tepczo  dstro.    The  double 

.piastre  contains  20  reals  of  vellon,  or  170  quartos,  or  680  maravediSi  while  the  pna 

senciU»f  which  is  equal  to  3  livres  15  sous,  oonuins  only  is  nals  of  veUon,  or  510 

anaiavedts. 

f  Afchbishop  Lorenmw. 

K2  ^  -  on 
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[148]                PrcfMfl.  SiaU  of  the  Kmgim  ofMofk§. 

on  hii-arriral  at  Miaico  st  teeing  flannel  oiiv«riDg«     Tbeie  inp  of 

no  rofvn  of  the  precious  metals  ens^  Che  people  bearnmeh  anakigyto  the 

ployed  for  domestic  uses  tbete  than  Lasaroni  of  Naples.    Lasft  c«e- 

in  Spain,  P6rtngal»  and  the  rest  of  lesa,    and   sober   like  Uien*  fSb» 

the  south  of  Europe ;  and  be  vill  Goachinangos  have  notfaing»  hov* 

be  as  much  astonished  at  seeing  in  ever, ftrocious  in  their  GhanKter,8iid 

Mexico,  Peru»  or  at  Santa  Fe,' peo*  they  never  ask  alms;  f or  if  tlief 

pie  of  Uie  lowest  order  barefooted  work  one  or  two  dajrs  in  the  weaki 

with  enormous  xilver  spurs  on«  or  at  the/  earn  aa  much  as  will  purcbsie 

finding  sthrer  cops  and  plates  a  Httte  their  palqne,  or  some  of  the  docki 

mofe  common  there  than  in  FcancA  with  which  the  Mencan  lakes  tre 

and  England.    The  surprise  of  the  covered,  which  are  roasted  in  tlieir 

traveller*  will  cease  when  he  reflects  own  fat.    The  fortune  of  the  8sn« 

that  pdreelain  is  Yerr  rare  in  these  gates  seldom  exceeds  two  or  tbftt 

newlf  civilized  regions^  that  the  reals,   while  the  lower  people  of 

nature  of  the  roads  in  the  mountains  Lima,,  more  addicted  to  luaufjr  tod 

renders  the  carriac^e  of  it  ettremelf  pleasure,  and  peihapa  also  more  is- 

difficult;   Jind   that  in  a  countrjr  dustrions,  Ireqiientljr  spend  two  of 

of  llttls  commercial  activityi  it  is  three  piastres   in  one  dajr.   One 

equalty  indiflfesant  whether  a  few  would  say  that  the  miitore  of  the 

hundred   piastres  be  possessed*  in  Eoropeanand  the  negro  evcfy  where 

specie  or  in  plate.    Notwithstand*  produces  a  race  of  men  more  Hn'trt 

ing,  however,  the  enormous  difie*  and   more   assidooosly  tndostriooi 

rence  of  wealth  between  Peru  and  than  the  mixture  of  the  wiiites  vitb 

Jtfeiciea,    -coHssidering   merely    the  the  Meiican  Indian* 

fortunes  ^f  tiie  gffeat  propneters,  1  **  The  kingdom  of  New  Spun  Is. 

am  inclined  to  bnUeve  that  there  is  of  all  the  European  colonies  oodcf 

more  true  comfort  at  Lima  than  at  the  torrid  aone,  that  in  which  then 

Mexico    The  inecfoality  of  ibrtnnes  are  the  fewest  liegroa*    We  rosy  si- 

is  fiinch  less  in' the  fonnerj  and  if  n^ost  ssly  that  tkcm  am  no  sbm- 

it  is  very  rare,  m  we  have  already  We  may  go  through  the  whole  city 

obseiwedy.to  £nd  individuals  them  of  Mexico  without  seeing  a  bisck 

wlio  po^Mss  a  revenue  of  50  «r  countenance.     The  service  of  as 

1^,000  Irancs,^  we  meet,  however,  house  is  carried  on  with  slaves.   In 

with  a  peat  number  of  mulatto  this  point  of  view  especiaUy»Meiio) 

artisans  and  fme  negros,  who,  by  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the 

their  industry  alone,  procure  mnch  Havanah,    Lima,     and    Garaccss. 

more-  than  the  necessaries  of  lifia*  Fkxxn   exact  infbrmticn  procured 

Capitals  of  10  and  15000  **  piastres  by  those  employed  in  the  enomera* 

ai^  very  common  among  this  class,  tion  Of  1793,  it  appears  that  in  all 
\rhi)e  the  streets  of  Mexico  swarm^  New  Spain  there  am  not  six  (hou- 
with  from  twrnty^  to  thirty  ^thoa-.^  aaodr  negroa,  and  not  more  tbso 

sand  wretches  f$  trogatei,  Guaehi*  nine  or   ten   thomsmd  alines,  of 

nnngoM),    of  wiiom    the   ^preatest  wh6m  the  greatest  nomberbekm; 

number  pa^s  the  flight  sub  dt9\,  and  to  the  ports  of  Acapoloo  and  Vera 

stretch  themselves  out  to  tiie  son  Crux,  6r  the  warm  regions  of  tM 

durii^g  f  l^e  day  with  ootbtng  but  ft  coasta4<ilbiMt  a^MiUe^.  IkeilsTts 


t  9^oaaL  or  t ,soal.  stedtng.    Ihrna. 
^  If  sina*s  or  comMcrdal  |sastiai:s 

..--',"  Stf 


.  C^hms  and  Manners  rf  Tongaiah^o,  •[i'^l 

are  foar  times  more  numeroas  tn '  projsperity  U  nowiM  occasioned  by  a 
the  capitania  general  of  Caraccas,  more  active  slave  trade.  It  is  not 
vrbicb  does  not  contain  the  sixth  above  twenty  years  since  Mexican 
part  of  the  popolation  of  Mexico,  sugar  was  known  in  feorope ;  Vera 
The  nqpros  of  Jamaica  are  to  those  Cruz,  at  present,  exports  more  than 
•f  New  Spain  in  the  proportion  ITDfiOO  qnintals :  end  yet  tiie  pro- 
of 250  to  1 1  In  the  Went  India  gress  of  sugar  cOliivation  which  haa 
inlands,  Pera,  and  even  Caraccas^  taken  place  in  New  Spain  ainoe  the 
the  progress  of  agriculture  and  inr  revolution  of  St.  Domingo  has  not* 
dustry  in  general  depends  on  the  perceptibly  inereased  tbe'number  of 
fognaentation  of  n^ros.  in  the  slaves.  Of  I  he  7^^,000  negroa  an* 
island  of  Cuba,  furexample^  where  Dually  furnished  by  Africa  to  the 
the  annual  exportation  of  sugar  has  equioMiial  regions  of  AanetTLCU  and 
risen  to  twelve  years  iinom  AOOjOM  Asia,  and  which  aite  worth  ip  the 
to|,OOOA)OOquintals.betweenl79a  colonies  the  sum  of  liJ,OOC>,aoo 
and  180S  nearly  55,000*  sbves  francs,^  not  above  100  land  on  thf 
iiave  been  introduced.  But  in  coast  of  Mea^icp/'  • 
Mexico   the   increase   of  colonial 


CtTSTOICS  AVD  MAlfVXftS   Ot  ToitOATABOO« 

I^Prom  Am  Apthbhtxc  Naeratxvb  ov  Fovm  Ybabs  BisiDBMea 

'«  T  T APPENING  to  meet  some  bear :  I  saw  cf^p  quife  l^en  with 

xX   of  the  Missionaries,  .^nd  cotton.    The  three  mjiiioparies  re* 

finding  that  they  had  some  work  to  Hiding  here  had  made  p  great  pro« 

perform  at  their  habitation,  f.  o0ered  giess  119  the  language.  Bowel,  whose 

mv  assistance,  and  went  to  Ardeo;  atiilities  were  superior  to  those  of 

where  I  helped  to  plaistertt^if  house  Harper  or  Gaultoo,  was  arranging 

with  a  compositioii  of  lime,  mfideof  it  ip  the  form  of  a  grammar*  and 

burnt  ooral;  mixed  up  with  the  4N^  oopupfMing  a  jpurnal,  with  the  inten-« 

of  the  coGMrOut,  instead  of  haif . '  It  tion  of  sepdii|ff  (heip  to  Europe  1  but 

loofied  yery  nf^t,  %^hen  finished.  Its  this,  the  s)id%p  war,  und  their  on* 

situation  also  was  yeir  pleasant.    It  timelv  end^  prevented* 

was  incloaed  with  ^  ppautiful  gar*  "  They  appeared  yery  happy  and 

slen,  which  in  spme  parts  ^as  plant-  united,  settl^  in  safety,  uiMler  the 

ed  with  rows  of  |nnes,  that  now  fiou*  protection  of  Vahargee,  ^  ^kS  who 

riahed  luxuriantly  j   in  otl^ers  with  lived  near  them, 

cottonseeds,  from  which  young  trees  *'  They  faithfully    remonstrated 

hadabotup,  andpromiiedtobeTery  with  me  respecting  mj  conduct  1 

productive :  looje  already  began  to  t>ut  whatever  Impreision  I  fell  at  the 

>  A«cofldipg  10  thf  cuttem-hous^  reports^  of  the  Havaoah,  of  which  I  posapMi  a 
e«py,  the  iouodqctioil  of  ncgros,  from'  1709  to  itoa,  mu  a4,»g«,  of  whoin  7  pes 
ecBt,  die  la&MaUy. 

k  4,ei5,srel.  sterliif.     Jr«jif. 
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Cmioms  and  Mtmmrs  ofTQsgaUbdo, 


time,  passed  off  when  I  left  them^ 
By  thiii  time  I  had  arrived  at  consi- 
derable power  and  dignity  in  the 
island ;  ai\d  with  the  aFsistance  of 
my  workmen,  built  a  f; ma  11  canoe^ 
which  would  carry  eight  or  ten 
men. 

''  My  acquaintance  with  the  chiefs 
Bouch  increased ;  and  as  I  had  re* 
ceived  every  kind  of  attc^ntion  from 
thcrii,  I  prepared  to  return  their 
kindnesses ;  and  laid  in  provisions 
to  entertain  them.  1  bought  a  stock 
of  pigs,  and  took  great  care  to  in- 
crease them ;  that  there  might  al- 
ways be  in  readiness  a  sufficient 
number  to  kill  for  the  use  of  my 
friends,  as  occasion  might  require, 
I  grew  also  some  kava-root. 

*'  I  wished  to  have  my  little  abbee 
as  complete  as  possible,  and  there- 
fore gave  my  workmen  all  the  en- 
couragement in  my  power;  joined 
them  in  their  .labours^  and  fared  the 
same  as  they  did. 

'*  In  the  course  of  nine  or  ten 
months  we  began  to  gather  the  fruits 
of  our  labours.  We  had  plentiful 
crops  of  plantains  and  tarros.  The 
tarro  is  a  root  resembling  a  carrot, 
which  puts  forth  many  shoots,  that 
strike  downwards  for  six  or  eight 
inches,  by  which  the  root  is  db- 
tended  like  the  turnip,  till  it  mea- 
sures twelve  inches  in  circumf(f- 
rcncc  :  the  top  of  it,  like  that  of  the 
pine,  will  grow  again,  when  set. 
The  roots  soon  spread  over  a  large 
space,  and  when  scraped  aQd  baked, 
are  very  pleasant  and  nutritious. 
Havin;:j  a  good  supply  of  vegetable 
food,  I  was  desirous  of  varying  and 
improving  it  with  fish ;  and  there- 
fore set  upon  contriving  some  cxpe-  • 
ditious  mode  of  catching  them,  and 
at  length  improved  upon  the  method 
of  fishing  at  Tonga,  by  pursuing  it 
upon  a  larger  scale. 

*^  For  this  purpose,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  number  of  men^  I  strip- 


ped off  the  ionepbark  of  trees,  aod^ 
splitting  it  into  fibres,  twisted  them 
into  a  large  moya,  or  rope,  which, 
when  drawn  out,  extended  a  foil 
mile.  Procuring  then  a  large  qosn- 
tity  of  the  branches  of  the  oocoo^nat 
tree,  and  stripping  off  the  peel,  t<h 
gether  with  the  leaves,  we  wrapped 
it  ro*'*nd  the  rope,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  leaves  formed  a  fringe  round 
it :  this  they  called  ooloa,  or  a  fishing 
rope. 

'<  We  then  put  parts  of  the  ookia 
into  several  canoes,  and  rowing  to- 
gether to  a  considerable  distance 
from  shore,  two  divisions  of  canoes 
were  formed,  and  each  division  took 
opposite  ends  of  a  piece  of  rope,  and 
separating,  rowed  off  in  diffisrent  di* 
rections,  lengthening  ~  the  ooloa  as 
we  receded  from  each  other,  with 
other  parts  of  the  rope  in  the  canoes, 
till  we  came  to  the  full  extent  of  it; 
when  both  divisions  turned  round, 
and  rowed  towards  the  shore,  in  an 
inclining  direction,  till  they  mtti 
when  the  ooloa  encircleil  a  ht^^ 
space  of  water.'  Upon  approaching 
the  reef,  a  number  of  men  got  out 
of  the  canoes,  and  pulled  the  rope 
together  towards  the  shore,  and  gra- 
dually drew  it  up,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  circle.  The  fish  did  not  offer  to 
jump  over  or  dive  under,  but  swam 
round  the  circle,  as  to  avoid  the  rope, 
which,  tufted  with  leaves,  as  before 
mentioned,  swept  the  water  with  a 
rustling  noise.  As  they  approiacbed 
the  shore,  and  the  circle  became 
more  contracted,  the  men  ran  the 
nets  round  the  ooloa,  or  rope,  and 
at  length,  the  circle  was  so  dimi- 
nished, that  the  fish  were  forced 
into  the  bags  of  the  surrounding 
nets,  where  tljey  were  secured,  till 
the  tide  went  down.  The  fibres  of 
the  cocoa-nut  are  so  strong,  as  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  an  immense 
weight :  the  nets,  therefore,  vcfc 
unbroken  when  the  tide  went  dowpj 

althoQgii 


Customs  and  Manners  oj  Ttfngaiahw.  [251] 

altfiough  they  had  inclosed  a  num.*  builf,   ikrith  the  assistance  ixf  my 

b^  of  large  iiihes^  sufficiently  great  workmen,  for  the  voyage. 

to  fil!^  by  this  one  draft>  a  canoe  that  ''  I  was  inuch  entertained  in  the 

woold  contain  eighty  men.  But  this  tour,  and  joined  the  natives  in  all 

large  quantity  of- fishes  was  of  no  their  amusements.  The  chief,  whom 

private,  emolunient  to  me;  for  at  we  visited^  mentioned  to  me  a  youn^ 

.Tonga>  though  there  is  not  a  com-  person,  whom  he  wished  I  would  do 

manity  of  goods^  yet  it  is  the  cus-  him  the  honour  to  mairy^  that  h^ 

torn,  where  a  person  has  much,  for  might  be  related  to  me.    She  was  a 

numbers  to  flock  to  him }   and  it  fair  pretty  gid,  only  fourteen  years 

would  be  looked  upon  z%  contrary  of  age.    I  did  not  take  her  as  m^ 

to  nature  to  refiise  them.    If  I  wa^a  wife,  but  espoused  her  by  a  matri* 

sitting  at  my  door,  or  at  the  entrance  monial  ceremony,  wbich  often  takes 

of  my  abbiee  with  my  attendants,  place,  like  the  Jewish  espousal^  years 

and  eating,  and  a  stranger  passed,  before   the  consummation  of  the 

he  would  come  and  sit  himself  down  nuptials. 

by  me,  without  cefemony,  and  ex-  ''  The  matrimonial  ceremonies 

pect  a  meal  with  me.    In  a  scarce  were  performed  at  this  time  in  H 

season,  numbers  resorted  to  me  for  grand  marriage  between  Dugona* 

my  yams  5  and  it  would,  have  been  gaboola,  and  the  daughter  of  a  chief 

a  transgression  of  the  laws  of  hospi-  of  Arbai.    To  honour  his  nuptials 

tality  to  have  refused  them,  as  long  by  our  attendance,  was  the  cause  of 

as  they  lasted.    We  had  an  abund-  our  excursion  thither.     Upon  our 

ance  6f  customers  for  oor  fish,  there-  arrival^    we  found  Dugonagaboola 

fore,  in  a  short  time;  yet  I  had  suf-  had  been  there  a  fortnigbt,  to  pro* 

ficient  left  tp  send  large  presents  to  vide  for  the  festivities  of  his  ap- 

different  chiefs,  and  to  take  an  ample  preaching  wedding.    By  this  time 

quantity  home.  a  large  store  of  provisions  was  ac- 

**  I  continued  my  fishing,  in  this  cumulated,  consisting  of  pigs,  yams, 

manner,  as  long  as  my  fringed  rope  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  all  which, 

and  nets  of  cocoa-fibres  lasted ;  but  on  the  bridal  morn,  were  brought  in 

the  Weather^   after  a  time,  rotted  regular  order  before  the  chief,  whose 

them ;  and  as  my  abbee  now  pro-  daughter  wasto  be  married^  and  pre- 

duced  me  an  abundant  variety  of  sented  to  him. 

good  and  pleasant  food,  I  never  made  **  The  bride,  a  fine  woman  of 

another  ooloa.  twenty-three  years  of  age,  came  soon 

<'  My  intimacy  and  credit  with  after,   at  the  head  of  three  hun* 

the  chiefs  daily  increased,  and  1  ge-  dred  women,  who  followed  her  iti 

nerally  made  one  of  their  party,  procession.  .  Her  dress  was  modest 

both  on  business  and  recreation.  and  elegant :    a  thin  vest,  neatly 

'*  The  chief,  near  whom  J  lived,  .  crimped,  of  a  dark  colour,  which 

had  a  brother  at  Arbai,  a  cluster  of  shewed  her  complexion  to  advan- 

islands  at  no  great  distance,  com-  tage,  was.  fastened  under  her  arms, 

posedofAnamooka  and  other  islands;  and  hung  down  to  her  waist,  where 

and  as  his  son  was  going  thither  on  it  was  bound  close,  by  a  skirt,  en- 

a  festive  occasion,  he  invited  me  to  riched  with  fioweiy  ornaments  of 

accompany  him.  I  was  pleased  with  matting. 

the  prospect  of  an  excursion,  and  '*  She  walked  at  the  dbtance  of 

fitted  out  the  canoe,  which  I  had  two  or  three  paces  before  them;  her 

carriage 


£i5l]  pus$omi  and  thf^erf  ^  Toiy«tf«io»« 

^i;riige  ifTtt  graoefiU  and  ouyeslic^  gtnUy*  which  ^thejr  cdl  ^tffteiee: 

yet  modest ;  her  cyoi  cast  down  with  and  as  jthe  token  and  ornameDt  ojf 

liiat  diftdent  ooyness  an<f  deoorous  th^t  atate^  their  h^ir  is  apfered  to 

tiibidity^  wb^jcK^  pbtwitKihH).ding  the  retnaip  ttoqat   tiU  4heir  ipaniage. 

audaci^  of  the  age,  so  oAep  height-  ViThcther  tUt  distinction^  ^hicb  is 

eos  tbe  cbainns  of  the  ^augh^en  of  ^ere  properly  ^nsidered  the  virgin's 

^ritiun.  glory,  is  tben  laid  aside,  beau^  \\t\ 

*'  As  she  entered  the  green  be*  ^  boDour  tbe^  becoqaei   inseparabls 

fore  t^e  £|Uee>  or  hajbitation«  where  from  that  of  the  husbaud,  S  know 

ilie  gttests  were  all  seated  in  cpro«ly  pot,  but  it  Is  singular,  that  they  have 

rank  and  order,  a  female  advanced  only  one* word  to  eapress  both  hut* 

from  the  company,  and  taking  her  );^nid  aqd  wife,  viz  O^ina,  as  though 

respectfully  by  the  band,  conducted  t)ie  unipn  was  so  intimate  that  even 

ber  to  her  btuband,  and  g^raoefully  lansu^ge  could  not  refer  to  the  oor, 

seated  her  by  his  side.    The  a^t^nd-  ^  without  iocludifig  tbe  other, 

ants  then  retired   from    her,    and'  "  Aa  tbp  buf>haiid  receives  bit 

aeate4  themselves  in  order  with  the  partner  unspotted,  he  provides  a  si< 

guests,  leaving  the  bride  ap(}  bride*  milar  guard  to  preserve  her  so:  tor 

groom  in  a  Jittle  space  by  them*  unchasti(y  is  considered  of  so  little 

aelves,    31ie  provisions  were  then  account  at  ^qp^t  that  though  liie 

plentifully  <^stributed.     After  the  busband  might  sever^y  punish  an 

repast,   the  bridegroom  rosie,    ad«  offender,' if  discovered^  yet  they  are 

vajKed  to  tbe  shore,  ap()  we)>t  on  frequently  guilty  of  it  in  secret:  Uc 

board  the  canoe.    The  three  hun-  principal  chiefs,  therefore,  have  th^is 

{jlred  women  that  attended  her,  rose  ,  wives  guarded  by  elderly  womruj 

Vp  Itfleir'bim,  jDonducted  the  bride  ^nd  Q,  that  the  influence  of  bad  ei' 

in'  a  processioii  to  the  shore,   and  ample  may  never  make  a  Briton  re- 

four  of  them  handed  her'  into  the  gret  the  want  of  such  a  precaoAoa 

canoe,  and  gently  seated  her  by  the  jn  his  t)wn  land, 

side  of  hier  husband.    She  then  \o6js,  **  Before  I  leave  this  subject,  1 

leave  of  tbem.    I  did  not  perceive  will  venture  an  anachronism,  by  re- 

ber  shed  tears,  but  she  hung  dowii  la'ting  the  process,  of  a  courtship  at 

her  head  with  a  melancholy,  nr. .  dest  Tonga,  as  1  witnessed  it  upon  vaj 

air,  and  gently  waved  her  band  as  a  return,  till  it  closed  in  the  manriage 

farewell.    The  four  attendants  re-  of  .the  parties, 

inained  witb  her  till  the  caiibe  was  '*  A  chief  had  conceived  an  sf> 

rowing  of:  they  had  been  with  her  fection  for  the  daughter  of  a  neigb* 

from  her  birth  till  this  moment  $  bourihg  chief,  in  Tongataboo.   His 

when  they  resigned  their  charge  to  intention  was  ma^e  known  to  the 

four'  others;   who  were  to  be  this  parents  by  a  present  of  provisions, 

aame  guar^ans  ipf  her  ^delity,  as  which  was  brought  while  I  was  with 

the  former  bad  been  of  her  virginity,  them^  by  a  messenger,  who  at  tha 

It  14  the  custom  throuzh  life  tbus  same  time  communicated  his  mas- 

carefully  to  keep  the  ^oghters  of  ter*s  wishes  to  marry  their  daughter, 

the  principal  chiefs.  They  are  n6vef  Tbe  parents  received  the  proposal 

aufferM  to  be  without  one  or  two  with  mdiflerence,  as  though  not  de- 

of  th^  iittendants,  night  and  day.  sirousof  an  alliance  with  them.  The 

The  yoobg*  women    indeed   pride  agent  urged  his  suit,  but  could  not 

thdboselTds  ihuch  tipon   their  vir*  prevail  upon  them  to  accept  of  the 

present. 


CuHoms  ani  Matmmrs  of  TangataboOk  [J  53] 

Irrctettt   Thk  va»  an  indicatioo  of  he  also  foon  xetiredi  whilst  the  nn« 

|iotcoxi«eotii]g  to  the  match;  and  the  merous  visitors  spent  tiie  night  in 

inan  reiorned  with  his  present.  The  eniertaintneots  and  daaces. 

^ext  day  he  catne  with  an  addrens  "  These  dances  were  performed 

^till  more  urgent,  and  a  present  of  with  admirable  skill.     Every  pos- 

provisioci  more  abundant :  this  was  sible  motion  and  inflexion  of  the 

also  rejixted*    On  the  third  appli-  .  body  was  m  ide  with  an  uniformity 

cation,  however,  the  parents  yielded  and  rapidity,  which  the  torpid  limbs 

to  the  solicitations  of  this  petty  en-  of  Europeans  could  not,  except  after 

yoy^  and  accepted  of  his  present;  a  very  long  course  of  exercise  .from 

which  was  the  sign  of  their  consent,  earliest  youth,  imitate.   The  utmost 

tl'bey  then  cominmiicated  the  aliair  order  and  decorum  prevailed  through* 

to  the  daughter,  who  consented  to  out  this  festive  exhibition  of  agiliiy 

the  match.    But,  as  the  choice  of  a  and  joy  j  which  terminated  only  with 

husband  is  not  in  the  power  c^f  the  the  dawn. 

oa  ugh  ten,  hut  he  is  provided  by  the  "   After    e  musing  purse!  ves  for 

discretion  of  the  parent,  an  instiuce  many  days  on  this  i>land,  and  re-> 

of  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  daughter  '  cei  ving  the  most  friendly  attentions 

is  unknown  at  'longa taboo.    This,  from  th/  chiefs,   Malkaam^ir's  m>q 

howet'er,  'is  deemed    no  hard^liip  fixed  a  period  for  our  return;  and  a 

there,  where  divorce  and  unchastity  number  of  canoes  assembled  to  ac-> 

are  so  general.     Some  puiver  of  ac«  company  us. 

cepting  or  rejecting  a  partner  for  <'  At  day-br^k  we  took  leave  of 

life,  seems  highly  rea^'ioua ble  for  the  the  old  chief,  whom  we  had  visited, 

fair  inhabitants  of  an  island,  where  and  his  young  female  relation^  whom 

marriage,  sanctioned  and  confirmed  I  had  espoused,  and  sailed  off  for 

by  ia^s  human  and  divine,  is  justly  Tongataboo,  which  lay  at  the  dis^ 

VOfisidered  an   inviolable   covenant  tanceof  sixty  or  seventy  miles. '1  he 

for.  Ufe :  and  a  chaste  fidelity,  the  canoes  sailed  at  the  rate  of  six  or 

pure  fountain  of  its  bliss,   which  seven  miles  in  an  hour,  and  brought 

would  be  destroyed  by  the  least  con-  us  to  the  shores  of  Tonga  in  the 

taroination.  evening;  where  we  all  repaired  to 

"  Preparations  were  then  made  our  respective  districts. 

^r  the  nuptia{s.     The  joyful  bride-  **  1  was  charmed  on  my  return 

grooq^  arrived,  and  thd'  virgin  was  with  the  flourishing  appearance  of 

introducfd  to  him  at  the  head  of  the  my  plantation.     The  bread-fruit, 

same   ceremonious   procession   de-  cocoa  and  plantain  trees,  had  already 

scribed  above,  oply  in  the  latter  part  shot  forth  branches,  .which  promis- 

of  the  day.    Almost  the  whole  dis-  ed,  ere  long,  to  cast  around  them  a 

trict  was  collected  together  to  cele-  friendly  shade.     Some  bread-fruit 

brate  the  marriage,    and   partook  trees,  almost  as  large  as  the  oak,  had 

plenteously  of  the  provisions  ool-  indeed  spread  their  sheltering  arms 

iected  for  the  occasion.   At  the  close  for  years  near  the  spot  where  I  built 

of  the  festival,  the  attendant  women  my  &liee ;  and  now  their  firuit^  hung 

took   the  modest  bride,    who  was  in  clusters  amongst  the  branches, 

seated  by  the  ade  of  her  husband,  some  as  large  as  a  boy*s  head,  full 

^y  the  hand,   and  gracefully  con-  grown,  and  exuding  a  gum ;  others 

ducted  her  in  procession  through  the  turned  yellow,  through  ripeness,  and 

range  of  guests,  to  an  apartment  the  gum  dried  up.     I'bese  fruits, 

prepared  for  the  occasion^  to  which  when  cut  into  four  parts,  and  baked 

.  Ilka 
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like  potatoes  in  the  fire,  in  «  kind  of  boar,  and  my  labonrefs  met  with 
oven,  formed  a  ^ood  substitute  for  kind  tceatroent.  I  willingly  reeeiTed 
bread,  while  the  npe  cocoa-nuts  sup-  them,  as  I  took  much  pleasure  in 
plied  me  with  both  meat  and  drink,  agriculture;  and  the  chiefs  perceir- 
of  a  delicious  flavour,  and  the  plan-  Ing  my  industry  and  success^  and 
tains  furnished  roe  with  a  refresh-  entertaining  a  friendship  for  toe, 
ing  dessert  after  dinner.  The  oven  gave  me  permission  to  cultivate  lots 
which  they  use  is  a  hole  dug  in  the  of  land  adjoining  to  my  own;  and, 
ground,  the  sides  obliquely  sloped :  ere  long,  I  purchasc^d  some  fields 
in  this  they  kindle  a  fire,  on  which  bordering  upon  my  abbee,  so  that 
they  place  some  stones ;  as  soon  as  at  last  it  comprised  fi f^y  acres;  and 
these  are  read  hot,  they  draw  the  my  own  household  sometimes  coo* 
burnt  sticks  from  under  them,  and,  tained  no  less  than  thirty  persons. 
spreading  the  stones,  place  their  pro-  So  great  was  the  fertility  of  my 
visions  on  them :  they  then  lay  some  abbee,  that  I  bad  yams,  cocoa-nuts, 
sticks  prepared  for  the  purpose  across  and  plantains,  in  such  abundance, 
tht  hole  to  keep  it  hollow,  and  cover  that  even  in  the  hungry  season,  or 
them  'with  plantain  and  other  broad  time  of  scarcity,  after  making  libc- 
and  long  leaves;  on  which  they  h^ap  ral  presents  to  my  neighbours,  and 
grass  and  sods,  to  confine  the  heat,  feasting  my  own  family  with  daily 
In  tills  manner  their  provisions  are  plenty,  the  fruits  were  left  to  drop 
cooked  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  off  the  trees.  I  mention  this  dr- 
I  have  seen  a  pig  of  the  weight  of  cumstance,  also,  to  show  the  ho- 
fourteen  or  sixteen  stone  sufficiently  nesty  of  the  natives,  and  their  re- 
baked  in  one  of  these  ovens  in  the  gard  for  strangers.  Though  they 
space  of  four  hours.  thought  it  rather  a  commendable 

'^  The  rows  of  sugar  canes  which  dexterity,  than  a  crime,  to  rob  Eo- 
I  had  planted  on  each  side  the  path  ropean  article's,  because  so  rare  aod 
leading  to  the  high  road,  had  shot  up  valuable,  yet  they  would  not  plan- 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet;  and  der  the  plantation  of  another,  espe- 
now  they  embowered  and  entwined  cially  that  of  a  stranger.  Many  of 
themselves,  so  as  to  form  a  shady,  the  natives  around  who  were  pressed 
walk.  I  had  improved  upon  the  with  want,  came  to  beg  the  fruits  of 
methodofplantingthem,  usual  with  my  estate.  The  abbee  was  robbed 
the  natives.  They  cut  the  stalk  of  a  however  but  once,  and  that  was  by 
eane  into  two  or  three  pieces,  and  one  man  of  the  lowest  order.  ^  He 
planted  them  nearly  upright  in  the  was  detected  by  some  other  nadves, 
ground;  these  shot  forth  stems  at  who'wiih  great  dexterity,  discovered 
&e  lower  knots,  but  decayed  at  the  that  he  was  the  person  who  bad 
top.  J  planted  them  lengthways,  in  stolen  some  pines  and  plantains  from 
furrows,  and  thus  succeeded  in  ob-  my  abbee,  by  bringing  the  fruits  to 
taining  suckers  from  every  knot.  the  trees,  from  which  they  had  been 

"Bythis  expedient  my  plantation  robbed,    and   fitting   them   to  the 

of  canes  so  increased  after  a  time,  branches  where  they  had  been  brok- 

that  I  had  abundance  for  my  own  en  off.     So  great  is  their  severity 

use,  and  for  presents  to  my  friends,  against  a  plunderer  of  the  planta- 

My  little  farm  was  a  garden  through-  tions,  that  the}^  would  have  pat  biffl 

oat.   Many  cdme  to  offer  tliemselves  to  death,  had  not  I  interposed:  bat 

fr>r  workmen,  as  my  land  was  free  they  would  not  be  satisfied  wilhont 

from  the  fadongyeer,  or  tax  on  hi-  ^ng  him  up  and  fit)gging  bim. 


Cusiinns  and  Ma$mers  of  Tangafaboo*  [1^^] 

■ 

'*  The  timbrai^eous  walk,  which  my  a  household  of  twenty,  and  some- 

Uuck-«ethedge  of  canes  sooo  ibrn:ed^  times  of  thirty  people,  who  lived  in 

was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  my  lubitation,  as  my  attendants  and 

it.     It  was  my  pleasure  to  trim  my  workmen,  1  might  have  done  much 

little  shrubbery,  and  keep  it  cVan  good.     But  I.  thought  of  nothing 

and  neat :  and  its  delicious  fruits  and  but  einplpying  them  for  my  service, 

cooling  shade,  amply  repaid  me  for  in  the  labours  ot  the  day,  or  for  my 

my  trouble.    When  wearied  with  amusement  in  'the  diversions  of  the 

labouTi  in  my  fields,  I  found  gr^at  evening. 

refreshment  in  walking  or  reclining  '*Yet  therewere  times,  when  ideas 

in  my  embowering  hasbour  of  canes,  were  thrown  out,  hj  the  natives, 

and  sucking  the  juicy  sugar  they  respecting  the  immortality  of  the 

contained.    I  used  to  break  off  a  soul,    which  much    surprised  and 

cane  at  the  root,  snap  it  into  two  or  abashed  me.    One  day,  I  xecoUect, 

three  parts,  and,  stripping  down  the  they  were  conversing  about  a  person 

cane,  suck  the  pith,  which  was  sa-  that  was  lately  dead:  they  said  to 

turated  with  the  sweet  juice.  each  other,  /'  he  goes  to  the  island 

*'Thccane,when  grown  to  perfec-.  "through  the  sky,"  an  expression 

tion,'  was  as  thick  as  four  fingers;  by  which  they  denoted  a  place  very 

but  the  chiefs  were  so  fond  of  it,  far  off,  as  beyond  the  horizon,  where 

that  they  would  not  refrain  iirom  the  sky  appeared  to  touch  the  earth. 

eat.ii^  it  till  it  arrived  at  maturity.  Wishing  to  know  their  sentiments 

Jt  was  a  common  amusement  with  upon  this  subject,  I  pretended  igno- 

tbero,  to  chew  it  for  hours  together,  ranee  and  disbelief.    **  How  can  he 

*'  I  much  enjoyed  my  embowering  "  be,"  said  I,  "  in  that  place,  when 

walk  of  canes.    I  wish  I  could  say,  "  he  is  dead,  and  his  body  is  here  ? 

that  while  I  sat  under  its  shadow  ''Did  you  not  bury  him  some  moonr 

with  great  delight,  and  its  ''fruit  "ago?"  But  all  they  answered  was, 

"waa  sweet  to  my  taste,"  I  had  "But  he  is  still  alive."    And  one 

meditated  with  a  grateful  heart  on  endeavouring  to  make  me  under- 

HiiD,  of  whom  these  words  imply,  stand  what  he  meant,  took  hold  of 

that  his  favour  refreshes  the  wearied  my  hand,  and  squeezing  it,  said; 

soul,  and  his  "  word  is  sweeter  than  "  Gooroaogee  hen,  mooe  hekai  ma- 

"  the  precious  cane."  "  o^ge."-^**Thi8  will  die,  but  the 

"^  While  I  enjoyed,  under  the  ".life  that  is  within  you  will  never 

shade  of  my  fruitful  trees,  a  pleasant  "  die,"  with  his  other  hand  pointing 

tranquillity,    in  the    simplicity  of  to  my  heart. 

nature,  had  I  endeavoured  to  direct  "Thissenriment  expressed  on  such 

themindsof  the  natives,  who  visited  an  occasion  so  unexpectedly,  with 

me,  or  my  own  household,  to  the  such  animation,  and  by  a  young* 

glorious  Parent  of  good,  and  to  his  man  with  whom  I  was  particularly 

blessed  Son,  the  restorer  of  Eden's  intimate,  deeply  impressed  me.    No 

lost  bliss,    my  present    reflections  circumstance  qnore  affected  my  mind 

would  fill  me  with  delight  instead  during  the  whole  of  my  continuance 

of  shame.    But,  alas,  I  now  needed  in  the  South-Sea  Islands.    Such  a 

instruction  and  reproof  myself!   I  cohvictionof  the  immortality  of  the 

had  so  much  imbibed  the  spirit  of  soul,  expressed  by  a  simple  untu- 

the  natives,  ,aod  joined  their  prac-  tored  heathen,  denes,  thought  I,  all' 

rices, .  that  I  never  attempted   to  the  arguments  of  presumptuous  phi- 

teach  and  improve  them^  or  elae,  in  losophers,  and  infidel  libertines. 

"  I  wai 
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« 

"I^pmfollytttisfiadthattbeybe-        '^AU»bowevcr»ieeiiiedtol[iidcoD- 

iieved  tht  soul  to  be  immortal*    I  lolatioa  in  catting  upon  a  Ddtj,  m 

endeavoured  then  to  obtain  more  trooUe,  or  applying  to  him  for  a 

information,  by  appearing  igDorant,  cootinoaoce  of  pleoty*    They  ao- 

and  desirous  of  knowledge  on  the  lemnly  implored  his  bleaaing,  when 

subject.     But  I  could  get  nothing  they  set  their  yams,  and  expressed 

further  from  them.    Whatever  no-  their  gratitude  to  him,  when  tbejr 

tions  they  might  have,  I  conceived  gathered  tliem,  by  offerings  to  Doa- 

the  poverty  or  their  language  pre-  tonga,  the  priost  who  personated 

.  vented  their  explaining  them  upon  him  and  interceded  for  them.   Eacb 

points  so  abstract.  district  also  called  upon  its  appro- 

**  And  M  immersed  was  Ij  at  this  priate  god,  and  eacb  change  in  the 

time,  in  habits' of  iqreligion,  that  I  elements'summoned  themtoaddtui 

felt  an  Aversion  of  heart,  to  give  its  peculiar  divinity.    Was  there  a 

them  proper   instruction]    nay,    I  storm?  They  called  on  Calk  Fila- 

v^ished  to  forget  it  myself;  so  much  tonga,  who,  they  supposed,  was  the 

does  guUt  tie  up  the  tongue,  and  goddess  of  the  wind.     Were  they 

harden  the  heart  against  attempting  deluged  with  rain,  or  paichdd  with 

to  do  any  spiritual  good,  when  op-  heat  ?  They  supplicatol  Tongaloer, 

portunities    offer;    and  powerfully  the  god  of  the  sky  and  rain,  ns  tfaej 

impel  us  to  depart  still  farther  from  said,    the  Deity  was  very  ang^. 

God,  in  order  to  gain  a  refuge  from  Was  there  an.  earthqosJK?   Tbiy 

uneasy  reflections.  cried  oat  to  Mowe,  a  giant,  wbo, 

'^  Afterwards,  however,  in  oonver-  they  supposed,  supported  the  island 

aation  with  some  of  the  chiefs,  I  dis-  on  his  shoulders.    An  inataooe  of 

covered  that  they  had  more  precise  this  occtirred  not  many  months  after 

ideas  on  a  subject  of  which  the  com-  we  had  landed  at  Tongataboo.  We 

roonalty  had  only  confused  and  in-  had  lain  down  about  ten  o'clock, 

distinct    notions.     They  supposed  after  odr  evening  senrloe,  to  rest; 

that  their  souls,  immediately  after  when  we  were  alarmed  by  a  coo- 

the  death  of  the  body,  were  swiftly  siderable  shock :  but  oar  alam  was 

conveyed  away  to  a  far  distant  is-  much  increased,  immediately  after, 

land,  ealled  Doobludha,  where  every  by  an  universal  shoot  of  all  the  na- 

kind  of  food  was  spontaneously  pro*  tivea  within  hearing,  in  eveiy  dim> 

duced,  and  the  blessed  inhabitants  tion.    The  i^ext  day  we  inquired 

enjoyed  perpetual  peace  and  plea-  into  the  caoae  of  tlie  upiwir,  and 

sure,  under  the  protection  and  fa-  they  told  os,  with  seeming  sincerity 

Your  of  the  god  Fliggolayo,  who  and  unconcern,  that  the  island  bad 

bad  supreme  power  over  all  other  been  abaken,    becanse   the  giant 

Deities,  and  warded  off  from  his  Mowe,  who  supported  it  upon  bii 

subjects  the  attempts  of  all  that  shoulders,  was  become  weary  of  bis 

would  molest  or  injure  them.    Into  burden,  and  wa^  beginnii^  to  ftU 

this  region,  however,  they  believed  asleep;  and  that  for  fear  1^  should 

none  wete  admit|ed  but  the  chiefs :  stumble  and  throw  the  island'  off 

the  tpoa,  or  lower  class,  therefore,  his  shoulders,  they  had  all  cried  oat 

having  no  hope  of  aharing   such  as  loudly  as  possible,  and  beaten  tbe 

bliss,,  seldom  speculate  upon  a  fo-  ground  with  sticks,  to  awake  biio: 

turity,  which  to  them  appeared  a  mat  bj  their  bowlings  he  was  roused 

prospect  "  lost  in  shadows,  douda,  firom  hia  drowaineas,  and  tbe  island 

**  and  darkness."  was  held  aa  £ut  aa  befm  1900  ^^ 

afaotildea.  *  *'^ 
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At  miolhar  time,  I  was  upon  the  lenrned  to  join  in  their  arnQsements  ^ 

«ea-shore,  when  there  was  felt  a  with  too  great  facility  and  pleasure* 

smart  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  *'  I  took  paitis  also  toendear  mjrseif 

i  saw  two  canoes  that  were  lying  tothe  chiefn  by  tioieing  my  presents^ 

upon  the  beach,    shaken  with  it  and  presenting  then^ki  the  most  ap- 

The  natives  did  not  appear  at  all  proved  and  acceptable  manner.   Mr 

alarmed  s  but  immediately  began  to  abbee  being  in  a  high  state  of  cul« 

about  as  loud  as  they  could,  and  to  tivation,    in    the    scarcest   seasons 

beat. the  ground  with  sticks,  till  it  abounded  with  fruits,  and  pfobabl)r 

was  over.    I  began  to  ridicule  their  it  would  have  been  a  chief  source  of 

folly  and  superstition;  but  they  took  supply  to  Mnlkaamair.    When  scar-^ 

no  notice  of  it :  they  ftaid  they  were  city  desolated  the  countr)^  around^ 

suae  Mowe  wss  falling  asleep,  and  ripe  plantains  bended  the  branches 

they  most  rouse  btm$   and  began  of  my  trees,  of  which  I  would  cat 

again  to  howl  and  acream  and  to  twenty  branches  and  send  them  as  s 

strike  tha  earth.  present  to  Mulkaamair,  borne  on  the 

*' They  supposed  also  that  every  shoulders  of  forty  men/  This  was 

man  had  an    odooa  or  particular  the  etiquette  of  Tonga :  the  manner 

spirit  attending;  him ;  and  when  any  of  doing  it  rendered    the  present 

thing  wonderful  excited  their  at.ten«  doubly  valuable,  and  no  present  could 

tioD  respecting  us  or  our  goods  or  be  more  acceptable  and  handsome 

arts,  as  was  the  case  with  our  cuckoo*  than  this,  as  M  ul  kaamair  1  iked  plan* 

clock,  &c.  they  would  say,  **  Oye  tains  more  than  all  other  fruits. 

"'awa   koo  odooa  fogee?"  — *'0  *«  Though  he  was  pleaded  with  the 

**  dear,  he  has  a  spirit!'*  The  odooa  presents  sent  him,  yet  he  had  a  dig- 

or  pairtictilar  spirit,  which  presides,  nity  of  spirit,  that  prevented  him, 

as  they  suppose,  over  every  one,  in  the  scarce  seasons,  from  calling 

sends  aiBictions  and  maladies  if  he  on  me,  evtn  though  he  was  in  the 

u  angry,  and  when  irreconcileable,  ndghbourhood,  and  but  badly  sup* 

occasions  the  death  of  the  pierson.  pli^  with  provisions.     Had  I  been 

it  IS  to  render  him  propitious  that  a  native  chief,  he  would  have  called 

the  relations  so  often  wound  them*  without  ceremony ;  but  he  was  above 

selves,  and  sometimes  put  some  of  seeking  assistance  frqm  moolee,  or 

the  sick  person's  wives  or  domestics  the  stranger.    He  was  a  man  of 

to  death.  such  booi^less  generosity,  that  if  I 

'*  By  this  time,  having  become  very  even  went  to  bira  and  asked  him  tm 

fluent  hi  the  language,  I  extended  let  me  have  a  field  of  his  to  cult!^ 

my  acquaintance,  and  was  the  com«-  vate,  he  would  laugh,  and  say, ''  go 

panioh  of  the  chie&  in  most  of  their  "  and  take  it."    Hence,  whenever  I 

expeditions  and  excursions.    They  understood  he  was  in  the  neighbour^ 

much  respected  me,  and  esteemed  me  hood,  I  always  took  care  to  dress  a 

is  n  very  entertaining  companion  ^  pig,  and  send  it  him  $  apd  he  oever 

as  1  could  now^  with  a  ready /ami-  omitted  to  return  me  equal  kind* 

liarity  of  language^    amuse  them  ness.    This  manner  of  bestowing^ 

with  tales  and  descriptions  of  £u-  was  surprisingly  refined.    If  he  sent 

ropean   customs,    inventions,    and  me  a  pig,  those  who  brought  it 

events;    and  nndersUnd  their  re*  would  say,  ''they  bad  brought  a 

marks  and  tales  in  answer.    I  had  ''  pig,  but  it  was  very  smalU  and 

Jt  now  in  my  po^^er  also  to  Entertain  "intended  for  the  senranta,  if  I 
large  pardea  in  reton^  aod  bad    ''  would  permit  tl^em,  for  Mulkaar 

*'  mair's 
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"  mair*f  sake,  to  accept  it.'*  The 
sorvants  then  rose,  and  thanked  the 
bearer/  whilst  I  had  only  to  beckon 
assent,  wttbout  any  expression  of 
obligation  or  thanks. <  When  they 
had  departed,  the  servants  would  set 
it  before  me,  and  I  ordered  it  to  be 
dressed  for  the  household;  When 
it  was  ready#  perhaps  several  persons 
in  the  neighbourhood  would  come 
in  to  partake  of  it|  as  was  generally 
the  custom  at  Tonga. 

''  But  amid  all  &ese  interchanges 
•f  ease  and  indulgence,  employment, 
and  amusement,  I  could  not  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  uneasy  reflections. 
I  enjoyol  no  true  peace  and  happi- 
oess,  my  dereliction  of  all  religion 
often  so  pained  my  conscience  as  to 
render  me  a  burden  to  myself.  So 
true  is  the  declaration  of  the  in- 


apired  oracles,  "  There  is  no  peace 
« to  the  wicked." 

"Whilst  proceeding  in  this  career, 
however,  I  daily,  advanced  in  wealth 
and  dignity.  Ere  long  I  purchased 
more  land  contiguous  to  Omotaanee, 
till  my  little  abbee  became  a  cod- 
aiderablc  estate.  I  ^gaged  more 
labourers  to  cultivate  my  fields,  and 
was  very  industrious  in  planting 
dressing  and  cleaning  them.  I  iu* 
creased  in  favour  with  the  diieft, 
who  esteemed  me  as  a  man  of  dill* 
gence  and  skill;  and  in. time,  I 
should,  it  is  probable,  have  become 
as  wealthy  as  many  of  the  chie6^ 
as  my  land  was  very  productive,  and 
freed  from  the  £idaogyeer,  or  tax  on 
labour,  described  above,  which  vat 
a  great  burden  to  every  other  estate." 
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[Fr6m  Ma*  GokLD smithes  Secret  History  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Bonafarte.] 
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WILL  now  take  a  view  of 
the  so  much  talked  of  inva- 
sion of  the  British  Isles. 

"  Immediately  after  the  departure 
of  Lord  Whitworth  from  Paris,  every 
possible  insult  and  indignity  was  of* 
fered  to  the  English,  who  were  cU 
ther  so  improvident  or  unfortunate 
as  to  remain  in  France. 

^'  Our  countrymen,  nay,  even 
women  and  children,  were  treated 
more  like  criminals  and  savages 
than  natives  of  a  civilized  country, 
whom  chance  had  placed  within  his 
power. 

'^  lie  had  conceived  the  most  in- 
Tetexate  hatred  to  England  and  every 
thing  English-.  He  was  determined, 
or' at  least  wished  to  have  it  appear 


that  he  was  determined  to  conqocr 
this  country. 

"  He,  therefore,  collected  an  im- 
mense flotilla  at  Boulogne  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  descent. 

"  I  have  observed  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  that  one  of  Bo-  ' 
naparte*s  great  advantages  is,  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  unfor- 
tunate men  in  France,  who,  having 
been  obliged  to  quit  their  coontiy 
on  aQcount  of  their  political  opinions, 
are  harnessed  to  the  car  of  that  uni- 
versal usurper.  It  is  from  a  person 
of  this  description,  a  native  of  this 
country,  that  I  am  enabled  to  give 
the    following  statenocnt  of  whit 
passed  in  the  camp  at  Bofdogne. 
jQst  before  ita  object  was^  cbaogad 

from 
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from  Engknd  to  Germany;  from   ''  of  the  line^  and  two  fifty  gaa 

this  statement  it  will  appear  that    *'  ships. 

the  object  of  Bonaparte^  aAer  he       '/  At  this  period  already  Negoci' 

began  to  be  convinced  of  the  im-    "  ations  had  commenced  wUh  Dgn* 

practicability  of  an  immediate  inva-    *'  mark,  for  the  surrender  of  her 

sion  of  England^  was  to  induce  the'  '^  fleet   to  France^   which  was  to 

Continental  powers  to   commence    ''have  gone  to   Cuxhaven,  from 

offensive  operations^  that  he  might    ''  whence  Bernadotte's  army^  then 

have  an  ostensible  excuse  for  aban-    ''  in  Hanover,  would  have  been  em* 

doning  his  so  much  bpasted  enter*    ''  barked  in  it.    . 

prize.  "  However,  the  combined  fleets 

''  That  before  he  heard  of  the  ''  of  France  and  Spain  did  not  ar* 
triple  alliance,  he  would  have  at*  ''  rive  in  Europe,  until  a  month 
tempted  a  descent  on  this  country,  ''  after  Bonaparte  had  received  the 
has  never  been  doulted.  What  "  intelligence  from  Russia,  respect* 
might  have  been  his  conduct  with  ''  ing  the  triple  alliance  i  and  his 
respect  to  this  projected  invasion,  ''  squadron  was  defeated  by  Ad- 
if  a  negociation  had  actually  taken  '5  miral  Calder. 
place  between  him  and  the  allied  "  I  am  persuaded,  that  from  that 
powers,  I  will  not  attempt  to  dis-  "  moment,  which  was  in  July  1805, 
cuss.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  ''he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  <^ 
what  I  have  heard  from  the  sentle-  '.'  making  the  boasted  descent, 
man  to  whom  1  have  above  alluded.  "  The  news  pf  Admiral  Calder 
I  will  give  the  statement  as  nearly  "  having  met  with,  and  defeated 
as  I  can  in  his  own  words': —  "  the  combined  squadrons,  reached 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  "  him  when  he  was  still  at  Paris; 
"  that  Bonaparte  never  intended  the  "  and  hefore  he«went  to  Boulogne, 
"  invasion  of  England,  without  hav-  "  pour  f aire  la  discente/  His  rage 
"  ing  a  large  fleet  of  men  of  war  "  against  Villencuve  may  be  con* 
"  to  cover  his  flotilla.  This  fleet  "  ceived;  but  it  is  dji^cult  to  be 
"  wa^  daily  expected  about  May  or  "  expressed.  The  orders  given  to 
"  June,  1805.  It  was  that  com-  "  the  Admiral  had  been,  that  he 
'^  manded  by  Villeneuve,  and  which  "  should  return  to  Europe  in  May : 
"  was  sent  on  purpose  to  the  West  "  had  this  taken  place,  and  had 
"  Indies,  with  no  other  object  in  "  Bonaparte  been  aUe  to  collect 
"  view,  than  to  induce  our  fleets  to  "  his  fleet  in  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
''  go  after  them.  "  he  certainly  wonld  have  attempted 

"  That  fleet  was  to  return  to  "  the  invasion ;  for,  at  that  period, 
''Brest,  where  there  were  twenty-  "he  had  not  received  the.  news 
"  five  sail  of  the  line :  it  has  been  .  "  from  Petersl^orgh. 
"  well  ascertained^  that  the  com-  "  I  am  liot  sufficiently  acquainted 
"  bined  squadrons  of  France  and  "  ^ith  either  nailitary  or  naval  tac« 
"  Spain,  under  the  Admirals  Ville-  "  tics,  to  judge  how  far  be  might 
'f  neove  and  Gravina,  would  have  ^'  have  succeeded,  admitting  even 
"  amounted  to  forty-six  sail  of  the  "  that  his  fleets  would  haire  escaped 
"  line,  exclusively  of  the  Brest  flee^  "  the  vigilance  of  ouri,  and  have 
''  thjos  making  together  seventy  *'  all  joined  to  lie  off  Boulogne. 
**.  sail  of  the  line,  l^ides  a  Dutch  "  The  naval  oflSceri  at  Boulogne 
'^  Aset  at  (he  Texel,  of  eight  sail    "  always  declared  it  to  be  almost 

"  impossible 
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«*  impo^jstblft  to  reach  the  English  *' ma«t»  with  deck* j  Iwit  ootoftlrt! 

*•  shores  J    for  it  would    have    re-  "  satpe    formidable    ftec    n    tbc 

•'quired  four  dajs  for  all  the  ve«-  **  Praam€s\    they  carried  sii  mj- 

•«  lels  there  to  work  out  of  the  '•  pounders  each  side;  they  could 

••harbour,   and   to    form    a    linp;  "  carrj  about  eight j  men  each  j  of 

•*  which    would    have    been    fifty  "  this   description    of    boats    the 

••miles;   extending  from    Rtaples  •' amount  was  1.900. 

•*  to-  Calais.  "  The  remainder  were  the  Ba- 

^  ••  During  that  time,  our  difie-  "  teaux  Plats,  which  ccwild  contain 

•'  rent  squadrons  would  have  joined;  *•  about  M)  men  each;  thejr  had  of 

••  the  army  (ffll  the  £ngtlsh  shore  "  course  no   deck*  and  ^nlyt  four 

•*  woidd  have  been  prepared;  and  "  small  swivels  on  each  s»de. 

*'  there  can  be  no  <lrubt,  but  that  _  "  There  weir,  besides,  a  great 

'*  if  the  fleet  and  flotilla  had  sailed  /^  many  Dutch  boys,  smacks,  and 

•'  from   the  diflferent  pointis,  more  '•  skuits,  to  convey  cavalry,  forage. 

"  tlian  half  would  have  been  de-  *'  and  stores.    The  general  opinion 

"  strayed  on   that  element,  which  ••  at  Boulogne  was,  that  the  cola* 

*'  has  alwap  proved  fevourable  to  ••  marans  would  have  done  a  grr-t 

••  the  arms  of  Britain.  •'  deal  of  mischief,  if  ever  the  nM 

•«  The  army   and    flotilla  were,  "  tyrant  had  sent  his  cocklc-shcDs 

••  nevertheless,  very  formidable;  the  ••  out  to  sea. 

•«  former  vcn^  npu'ards  of  3("»O,O0rt  ••  There  were  also  30,000  mea 

**  strong,  and  was  to  be  disposed  of  "  in  the  Tcxel,  under  ihe  command 

'*  as  follows:  There  were  to  em-  ''of   General  Marmont;   and  tlie 

*•  bark  at  Boulogne  1f»0,600  men;  *•  Irish  Legion,  consisting  of  about 

«•  at    Calais    10,000;     at     Etaples  ••  4000  renegadoes,  thieves,  and  va- 

"'20,000;  at   Arohieteuse  :K),O0f);  "  galnnids,  from  all  nations,  were 

•'  about  .10,000  men  were  to  be  left  ••  to  be  embarked  at  Brest,  with 
**  in   Mid    abriut    Boulogne,    as    a'*  J  0,000  French  troops,  under  the 

'•  Corps  de  Il^tervef  b»t  a  stronger  •'  command  of  Gcnernl  Augeresu. 

'*  Corps  de  Reserve^  of  more  tluin  ••  The   Irish   oflicers   fell   hurt  at 

••  i50,000'  men,    was    posted    en  •'  being  placed  in  such  a  disagree- 

"  Eehelons,  all    the  way   back  to  '*  able  situation,  as  to  l)e  obligwi  to' 

•'  Metz,   which  no  doubt  was  in-  *'  conduct  into .  their  own  cooutrr 

'<  tended  more  m  iln  advanced  guard  •'  such  a  motley  band. 

••  against  Austria*  **  There  was  aho  attached  to  the 

"  The  flotilla  consisted  of  alx>nt  ••  army  at   Boulogne,    a  corps  of 

•«a000  vessels,  of  three  diflerent  ••  guides,  to  act  as  military  inter- 

••  deMsripdons.    The  first  were  the  •'  prcters.     The    commandant   of 

"  Praanfcsi  of  these  there    wore  •*  that  corps  was  a  Mr.  Curelifr, 

"only  about  40;  thcy^ad  each  "  an  half-pay  Colonel ;  but  who  had 

<«  thrre  masts,  and  lay  very  l/iw  on  ••  of  late  become  director  of  hall^ri 

••  the  water;  they  carxied  sifc  thirty-  ''and  pantomimes  at  one  of  the 

•f  six  poonders  on  each  side,  besides'  '<  minor  theatres  in  Paris:   he  li 

••  one  in  the  bow  and  stern;  about  ••  also  a  prolific  author  ci  melo- 

**  100  men  oonld  go  In    each  of  *'  drames,     A«  the  whole  wss  i 

y  these  Praamts.  **  jeu  de  petntomime,  nothing  couM 

"  Of  tbc  second  description  were  ••  have  been  so  h^propes  at  the  sp- 

••  the  CanonitrSf  likewise  of  three  ••  pointment  of  Mr.  Cnvelitr  fo  i 
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^'  tomtnand  in  an  army  destined 
*'  for  the  conquest  of  Britain. 

"  Farcical  and  ridiculaus  as  this 
*'  was  to  an  attentive  observer,  £o« 
^'  naparte  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
"  considered  a  farce;  lie  had  ccr- 
/  "  tainly  laid  his  plans  for  the  inva- 
"  sion  of  this  country;  he  was  fur- 
*'  nished  with>  the  names  of  all  our 
<'  officers  in  the  army  and  militia^ 
'*  which  he  obtained  from  a  Scotch^ 
''  man,  whom  he  sent  to  this  coun- 
"  try  in  1804;  and  who  was  tlieni 
"  and  is  now,  a  general  of  division 
*^  in  the  French  army. 

*'  It  may  be  depended  upon,  that 
"  Bonaparte  b  as  well  acquainted 
"  with  our  coast,  and  with  every 
"  creek  and  rivulet,  as  if  he  had 
'*  been  a  Kent  smuggler  all  his  life. 

**  Men  of  ever}'  description,  con- 
''  versant  in  English  affairs,  or  who 
"  could  speak  English,  were  ordered 
"  to  Boulogne,  to  assist  him  in  his 
*'  farce.  It  was  on  that  occasion 
"  that  General  Clarke,  now  his  mi- 
*'  nister  of  war^  an  Englishman  by 
'*  birth,  succeeded  General  Duroc, 
•*  as  Secretary  of  his  Imperial  Ala- 
*'jesty$  Calinft, 

*'  Tlw  company  of  comedians, 
"  belonging  to  the  Thiatre  de  Faude*- 
"  ville  of  Paris,  were  likewise  or* 
**  dered  to  Boulogne;  and  Mr.Barrc, 
*'  the  dramaticauthor,  was  appointed 
**  director  of  it :  his  patent  was  made 
"  oat  as  Director  of  the  VdudcvUle 
*'  Company  in  London!! 

*'  New  pieces  were  written  for 
*'  the  occasion ;  in  particular,  a  piece 
**  called  ".  Dugay  Trouin/*  was  a 
*'  great  favourite.  This  great  Dugay 
*.*  Trouin,  however,  was  nothing 
"  more  than  the  commander  of  a  pri- 
**  vatecr,  in  the  time  of  I^uis  XIV. 
^*  and  who,  when  he  was  prisoner 
*'  in  i^ngland,  broke  his  parole. 

**  A   great  number   of  sgavans, 
*^  men  of  letters,  &c.  were  also  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Bolougne. 

1810. 
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An  English  printing  press,  with 

the  stamps  was  also  attached  to 

this  expedition. 

"  Those  who  were  not  in  Bona* 
^'  parte*8  secret,  were  so  confident  of 
*'  success,  that  several  persons  went 
!'  down  to  Boulogne,  for  the  pur* 
"  pose  of  passing  with  the  army, 
"  to  establish  banking  and  commer- 
'^  cial  houses  in  London;  and  the 
''  French  government  encouraged 
*'  them  in  these  ideas. 

"  That  an  active  correspondence 
^*  ivas  kept  up  from  the  camp  at 
''  Boulogne  with  persons  in  England 
*^  eannot  he  denied,  Boats,  with 
"  letters  and  parcels f  were  eonstanth 
"  arriving  there  from  the  Eng&s/i 
"  coast, 

'*  It  was  known,  that  a  Special 
*'  Bureau  was  alout  that  time  esta^ 
/'  hlished,  at  the  French  Office  for 
"  Foreign  Affairs,  to  keep  up  9 
"  direct  correspondence  with  certain 
''  persons  in  England.  The  chief 
'^  of  that  estal'lishment  is  an  old 
"  member  of  the  Constitutional  So^ 
'*  ciety;  and  a  great 'friend  of  our 
"  leading  English  rejformers.  He 
"  was  one  of  those  indicted  for  at^ 
"  tempting  to  rescue  his  friend,  At" 
"  thur  O'Connor,  at  Maidstone, 

"  Every  appearance  of  immediate 
*'  embarkation  was  kept  up.  The 
"  biscuit  was  on  board;  the  troops 
'^  were  constantly  ordered  in  and 
''  out  of  the  boats,  as^  also  the 
"  horses.  Bonaparte,  who  had  hif 
''  head-quarters  at  Ponte  Brifue^ 
*'  two  leagues  from  Boulogne,  now 
*'  removed  XAs  head-qviarters  to  .the 
"  town,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
*'  embarkation  of  his  armies. 

"  One  day,  he  ordered  about  an 
''  hundred  of  his  cockle-sheila  to 
'^  go  out  of  the  harbour*  to  fight  « 
''  the  tyrants  of  the  seas-,  who  were 
"  lying  to,  about  three  nfiles  off. 
*'  The  English  force  consisted  only 
*'  of  three  frigates^  and  a  line  qf 

L  "  battle 
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*'  battle  ship.     The  French,  boats 
*'  took  care  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
"  distance  from  the  EngUsh  ships; 
''  but  they  Isept  up  an   incessant 
*'  6ring»  from  nine  in  the  morning 
•'  till  six  in  the  afternoon.     The 
*'  P^oglish  ships  did  not  ^fire  a  gun! 
"  but  were  only  waiting  fo^  the 
'*  French  going  out  to  them  5  which 
they  look  care  not  to  do,  although 
the  Grand  Empereur,  and  his  Em- 
press, and  his  imperial  and  royal 
*^  sisters  and  brothers.  Were  present* 
•'  to  witness  this  grand  undertaking, 
"  which  wias  to  end  in  the  dcsiruc- 
^"^  tion  of  modern  Carthage. 

*'  A  few  days  after  this  stage 
"  Jight,  the  Monitcur  gave  an  ac* 
''count  of  8  regular  engagement, 
7  which  had  taken  place  otf  Bou- 
*'  logne,  between  the  English  sqna- 
*'  dfoD  and  a  division  of  the  French 
•*  flotilla 5  the  result  of  which  was, 
'*  that  the  former  were  obliged  to 
•*  sheer  off!  I 

'•^  However,  Bonaparte  tbok  good 
*' (!^re  that  this  article  should  not 
•^  appear  at  Boulogne :  he,  there- 
*^  fore,  8i(»nt  orders  to  omit  that 
•'article  in  the  Moniteurs  which 
•'  were  to  be  sent  off  ro  the  coast. 

"  Having  beard  that  the  Austrians 
'*  were  in  full  march  towards  the 
^*  Rhine^  he  broke  up  his  camp  in 
"  ftfl  hour,  and  began  his  inarch; 
*^  but  the  army  »t  Boulogne  was 
"  only  the  rear  guard,  and  the  corps 
''  de  risTve,  which  was  in  the  en- 
*'  virons  of  Met/,  was  already  near 
"  Strasbnrgh  before  the  ckmp  at 
•'  Boulogne  broke  np." 
-  "  Thus  fer  the  narrative,  as  given 
to  me  5  by  which  h  appears  evi- 
dent, that  nothing  was  seriously 
intended  agr^inst  England,  after 
the  news  received  from  Peters- 
burgh,  of  the  triple  alliance,  and 
when  Bonaparte's  schemes  were 
thwarted  of  bringing  his  fleets  to- 
gether,   lie  did,  therefore^  every 


things  in  his  power,  to  irritate  tlie 
Austrians  and  Russians,  that  Mey 
might  appear  to  be  the  aggressors, 
by  commencing  hostilities. 

*'  Accordingly,  after  the  failure 
of  Mr.  Novosiltzzoff^s  mtsnon,  the 
fT>llowing  article  appeared  in  tbe 
Hague  oflicial  Crazette,  of  tbe  dOth 
July,  1905: — *' Napoleon  will  do 
*^  longer  delay  the  execation  of  hii 
*'  grand  plan:  he  will  send  out  the 
y  expedition  against  England,  sod 
"^  compel  that  kingdom  to  make 
*'  a  separate  peace,  before  the  pow- 
*^  ers  of  the  contineDt  can  joid  the 
''  same.  Napoleon  has  foreseen  the 
'^  possibility  of  a  great  and  sodden 
**  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
"  |X)wrrs  of  the  continent,  aad  he 
"  bus  determined,  at  the  same  lime, 
"  to  be  before-haud  with  them,  by 
''  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow.'* 

"  From  the  chain  of  facts  which 
I  have  detailed,  it  i»  perfectly  clear, 
that  Bonaparte  mean^  to  attack  tbe 
alUes  unprepared,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  it  appear  that 
theif  were  tbe  aggressors. 

.  '*  Count  Philip  Cobentzel,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  was  more 
the  minister  of  Bonaparte  than  ^ 
Francis,  His  treasons  were  c\<'n 
known  to  his  own  uncle.  Count 
Louis  Cobentzel.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  tliat  siti\- 
arion.  Had  Count  Philip  been  ao 
honest  man,  he  would  not  hare 
pressed  his  government  to  attack 
France  before  the  arrival  of  the  Rn^ 
sians.  He  should  also  have  knowoi 
and  made  his  government  acquaint- 
ed, that  Bonaparte,  being  kept  ^t 
Boulogne,  with  an  army,  in  such 
an  unsettled  state,  their  impatience 
prodncing  continual  symptoms  of 
mutiny,  must  have  been  much  em* 
barrassed  how  to  act 

''  The  oiSecrs  and  men  bad,  ia 

fact,  begun  to  turn  him  into  ridi- 

Gule>  and  couskler  him  as  a  Char* 

UUM, 
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latan,  who  pretended  to  things  be- 
yond his  reach,  in  attempting  the 
conquest  of  England. 

*'  All  this  could  not  have  been 
unknown  to  Count  Philip:  he 
must  have  been  aware,  that  Bona- 
parte '*  ^toit  pousse  J  bout  r  and 
found  himself  unable  to  recede  with- 
out losing  credit;  that  he  must 
dither  have  embarked,  or  be  killed 
in  his  own  army. 

"  The  well  afftcted  Philip,  how- 
ever, did  not  wish  to  sec  his  idol 
crushed;  he  informed  his  court, 
that,  "  before  ihey  could  receive 
**  his  dispatcljies,  Bonaparte  would  be 
"  embarked,  and  that  now  was  the 
"  time  to  march.**  By  this  falsehood 
he  w^s  the  saviour  of  Bonaparte. 

"  The  camp  at  Boulogne  was 
l>roken  up,  and  Bonaparte  was  at 
Ulm,  before  the  Austrian  array  had 
made  any  disposition  to  meet  him, 
though  they  had  had  time  enough 
for  that  purpose.  ♦ 

**  Count  Phtlip  had  given  them  to 
Understand,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  in  Germany)  that  the 
troops  at  Boulogne  were  engaged  in 
the  invasion  of  England ;  that  there 
xmere  no  French  troops  in  Germany, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  Austriaa 
troops  might  be  saftrly  employed  in 
]taly :  that  they  ought,  indeed,  to  be 
so  employed,  as  there  were  then  In 
that  country  30,000  French  troops, 
l>eside  nearly  20,000  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 


"  In  consequence  of  this  honest 
advice,  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
sent,  ynih  the  flower  of  the  Austrian 
army,  to  Italy  j  and  Germany  left  to 
be  defended,  if  it  should  be  unex- 
pectedly attacked,  by  the  very  re- 
fuse of  the  Austrian  forces. 

'«  Well  might  General  Mack, 
when  informed  of  ti»e  approach  oi 
Bonaparte's  army  to  Ulm,*  exclaim* 
"  The  Austrian  Cabinet  is  sold  to 
"  Bonaparte! — We  are  all  he- 
strayed !" 

**  The  dispatch,  from  which  the 
above  is  an  abstract,  was  absolutely 
dictated  by  Bonaparte  at  Boulogne* 
and  sent  to  Talleyrand  in  Paris,  to 
be  given  to  Cobentzel,  by  liim  \xfh% 
forwarded  to  Vienna. 

**  But  that  Bonaparte  might  be 
assured  of  the  devotion  of  Cobentxel 
to  bis  interest,  gens  d*armes,  in  dis- 
guise, were  sent  afler  the  bearer  of 
the  dispatch,  who  happened  to  be  ^ 
secretary  of  the  Austrian  legation* 
His  papers  were  opened  and  ex- 
amined, and  he  waft  allowed  to  pro^ 
ceed,  the  robbers  contenting  them- 
selves with  his  purse  and  hi^ 
watch. 

*'  Thus  did  Bonaparte  procure  an 
ea^  entrance  into  the  Austrian 
States,  and  an  excuse  for  his  aban- 
doning, for  the  present,  the  boasted 
invasion  and  conquest  of  England* 
which,  if  he  had  attempted,  he  fore- 
saw would  end  in  his  disgrace  and 
ruin." 
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IT  is  a  received  maxim,  that 
*'  an  open  enemy  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  a  pretended  friend;** 


it  is  of  ancient  date— it  must  faftve 
existed  long  before  the  days  cf 
XiNOPUQKi  but  he  kas  ptU  it  in 
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fxach  promioent  terms,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  the  words  of  that 
celebrated  author  and  generak 

**  Treachery  is  more  formidable 
"than  open  war,  in  proportion  as  it 
*'  is  more  difficult  to  guard  against 
*'  clandestine  plots  than  against  au 
"  open-  attack.  It  is  also  more 
"  odious,  because  men  engaged  in 
''  open  hostilities  may  again  treat 
''  together,  and  come  to  a  sincere 
*'  reconciliation ;  whereas,  no  per- 
"-8on  can  venture  to  treat  with  k 
f  man  who  has  been  detected  of 
treachery,  nor  repo'^e  any  confi- 
dence in  the  professions  he  may 
"  make  for  the  timft  to  come." 

"On  this  principle  Iihinlc  it 
much  wisef,  in  nations  poss'  ssed  of 
the  proiiable  Qieans  of  resistance,  to 
be  in  a  state  of  war  with  Bonaparte, 
than  to  make  peace  with  him. 

*'  I  am  now  come  to  that  pnrt  of 
my  task,  which  requires  that  I 
should  follow  this  imperial  free- 
l>ooter  ihpough  Germany,  Polanif, 
aD4  Hungary. 

''  Every  thing  that  treachery, 
cunTiing,  art,  i>erjury>  robbery,  and 
assassination,  cduld  devise,  was  prac- 
tised in  the  cahinet,  and  followed  in 
the.  field.  This  man,  now,  for  the 
fiTsi  time,  at  the  head  of  his  ruffian 
bands,  entered  Germany,  in  the  as- 
sumed character  of  an  Emperor,  in 
order  to  display  to  the  world  what 
he  had  meant  by  his  ''  federative 
*'  system,*'  and  to  give  mankind  an 
example  of  the  villanies,  and  atro- 
cities of  which  one  individual,  vested 
with  uDTCstraiucd  power,  is  capa- 
ble. 

"  From  the  nature  of  this  work,  \t 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should 
follow  this  usurper  through  all  his 
military  operations.  I  have  already 
shewn,  and  I  hope  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  reader,  what  advantages 
he  has  over  his  enemies:  ftiy  princi- 
pal object  is  not  to  give  a  detailed 


history  of  his  campaigns,  bat  to  re* 
late  facts  attending  them,  whidi  are 
not  generally  known. 

''  No  sooner  did  Bonaparte  enter 
the  neutral  territory  of  the  Elecipr 
of  Baden,  than  he  violated  it,  by 
forcibly  entering  the  hotels  of  the 
Swedish  and  Russian  miDistcrs,  aod 
seizing  all  the  papers  found  there 
belonging  to  the  legations.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  persons  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, they  had  made  their  escape 
the  prcsceding  night ;  their  furniture 
nnd  valuables,  however,  were  made 
ihe  subject  of  plunder. 

"  On  his  arrival  at  Stutgard,  then 
also  a  neutral  country,  still  greater 
violence  was  offered  to  the  Austrian, 
tlu'sian,  and  Swedish,  ambassadors 
resident  in  that  capital.  Not  only 
w^ere  their  hotels  broke  into  and 
given  up  to  plunder,  but  their  per- 
sons were  arrested. 

|<  figt  Bonaparte^  disregard  to  the 
sacre4ness  of  neutral  territoiy  did 
not  rest  here.  Alarsbal  Ney,  who 
commanded  a  French  corps,  which 
was  to  have  passed  by  agreement  on 
the  side  of  Stutgard,  entered  it  hy 
force,  went  to.  the^  elector's  stablat 
and  palace,  and  carried  off  tsaj 
horse  in  the  one,  and  every  thing 
valuable  in  the  other, 

''The  electoral  prime  minister, 
Mr.  Wintzingerode,  presented  a 
note  on  this  occasion  to  the  French 
minister  at  Stutgard,  Mr.  Didelot  j 
but  the  nations  cf  the  Continent  had 
yet  to  learn  new  notions  on  the  laws 
of  nations. 

«'  Not  a  week  after,  a  Frcodi 
army,  contrary  to  the  OTinioDS  en- 
tertained by  the  great  poUdcalha^ 
who  govern  the  Continent  of  En- 
rope,  violated  the  neutrality  of  the 
Prussian  territory,  in  raarcbuig  from 
Hanover  across  Bayreuth,  to  the 
theatre  of  war. 

*'  Every  man  who  wished  for  tht 
destruction  of  the  arch  fiend,  re- 
joiced 
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joiced  at  this  event,  because  thef  action  therefore  could  not  remain  a. 

were  io  hopes  that  it  would  rouse  secret :    besides,    Beauvoisin,    who- 

the  indignation  of  Prussia,  especially  was  a  very  talkative  man,  related. 

as  Mr.  Baron  Hardenberg  was  then  the  affair  himself. 

Prussian  minister  for  foreign  atfairs,  *'  It  appeared  by  tliese  dispatches, 

as  well  as  the  intendant  of  the  pro-  thatSaxony  was  treating  with  Austria, 

vince  of  Bayreuth.  and  that  the  Saxon  minister  at  Paris, 

"  Napoleon,  however,  knew  that  Le  Comfe  du  Bttnau,  had  received* 

he  was  playing  a  sure  game  with  some  dL-^patches  from  his  court  on 

Prussia;  he  prowiW  the  king  a  re-  that  subject.     Some  dillicnlty  was* 

newal  of  subsidies,  and  additional  started  as  to  the  means  of  procuring  ' 

douceurs  were,  sent  to  Mr.   Lon»-  possession   of  .the.  Count's  papers, 

bard.  It  became  necessary  to  form  a  plan 

"  In  order  to'  be  fully  apprized  of  for  that  purpose, 

what  was  going  on  at  Ratisbon  be-  "The  police  discovered  that  it  was 

tween  Prussia  and  the  foreign  minis-  not  very  easy  to  attain  the  object^ 

ters  in  that  city,  he  placed  Colonel  proposed;  after  deliberation,  it  whs 

Beauvoisin  in   the   neighbourhood,  determined*  that   the   shortest  way 

for  the  purpose  of  stopping  every  was  to  have  him  murdered.     The 

courier  and  every  post-br)y,  and  car-  chief  clerk  of  the  wcret  police  sent 

lying  off   the  mail:    such  attacks  for  the  Count's  cook,  and  promised 

were  made  about  this  time  all  over  hrm  a  very  large  sum  if  he  wou/J 

Germany,  and  carts  full  of  saddle-  poison  his  master.    This  poor  fellow 

bags,  which  had  been  stolen  from  said  that  he  had  lived  twenty  years 

various  mails,  were  received  at  the  with  the  Count,  that  he  vtns  a  kind 

police  office  in  Paris,  and  four  extra  and  indulgent  master,  and  that  he 

clerks  were  appointed  for  the  pur-  would  rather  lose  his  life,  than  hurt 

poseof  transla J ing  their  contents.  a  hair  of  his  master's  head.    The 

"This  Colonel    Beauvoisin   was  police   agent  addressed   him    tlwas: 

ordered,   by   General  Savary,  with  "  You    .shall    have    50,()00  francs, 

whom  he  was  in  correspondence  for  "  (2fKX)/.  sterling)  pour  voire  ouv 

*his  purpose,  to  stop  a  Prussian  co-  "  rage"     If  you  decline  that  office, 

Jonel,  whp  was  expected  to  pass  ncai:  you  will  not  be  suffered  to  remain 

Nuremberg,  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  at   liherty^    and  your   master  will 

from  Ratisbon ;  and  if  he  made  any  nevertheless  die.     Perhaps  the  maa 

resistance,  to  kill  him.     This  was  understood,   from    this   expression,^ 

done,  to  the  vtry  spwit  and  letter  of  .that  he  himself  might  be  no  longer' 

the  instructions.  permitted  to  live. 

"When  Beauvoisin  had  killed  the  "7'his  observation  may  possibly 
colonel,  he  placed  him  in  his  car-  convey  to  the  reader  the  reason  of 
riage,  and  posted  off  to  Sayary,  who  the  man's  becoming  afterwards  his 
was  then  at  B*aunau.  The  latter  own  assassin.  He  meant  to  prevent 
asked  him  if  he  had  the  dispatches  ?  the  murder  cf  his  nia«ter,  by  sacri- 
'*  Je  le  crois  lien,**  said  Beauvoisin,  ficing  iiis  own  life,  Th«s  man  pro- 
"  et  mon  homme  aussif*  accordingly  mised  to  obey. 
the  murdered  colonel  was  exhibited  "  1  he  next  day  he  went  into  his 
to  Savary  by  way  of  trophy.  Four  maker's  room,  visibly  agitated,  and 
aids  de  camps  oif  S  <vary*B  happened  said  to  him, »'  My  good  master,  take 
to  be  in  the  room  when  the  corpse  "  care  of  your  person.  I  have  writ- 
was  brought  in$  such  a  bloody  trans-  "  teu  the  whole  affiiir  to  Mr.  «  *  *  ^ 
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*\  as  to  me^  /,  tm  a  great  rascal/*    Dresden,  nrging  tbat  coorl  to  jqIq 
He  Ibeo  took  out  a  pistol,  and  blevr    the  coalition.    The  object  no  douU 


out  his  own  brains  in  the  presence 
of  his  afifirighted  master.  The  cler- 
gy nian,  who  bad  in.  fact  receit^ed  a 
letter  from  the  cook,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  a£^ir,  immedi- 
ately vent  to  the  count,  and  com- 
municated to  him  the  narrative  of 
the  cook. 

•'The  next  day,  the  Paris  news- 
papers gave  the  following  account 
of  this  affair: — 

''  Count  Biinaa,  the  Saxon  mi«- 
'*"  nistcr,  having  fiad  a  violent  quar- 
*'  rel  with  his  cook^  the  scoundrbl 
*'  entered  his  master's  cabinet  with 
*•  two  pistols,  one  of  which  he  fired 
*'  ai  the  Count,  which  fortunately 
"  flasl::td  in  the  pan,  the  other  he 
*'  fired  at  himself,  and  he  fell  dead 
^'  on  the  spot." 

*•  If  Count  Biinau  had  not  received 
a  full  nnd  true  arrount  of  what  had 
passed  between  the  police  director 
and  his  cook,  this  vtry  article  in  ttie 
newspaper  mast  havt^  convinced  him 
that  the  French  government  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  transaction. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  wrong  di- 
rection this  a^alr  had  taken,  the 
police  coi//</ not  retract  j  the  Count 


was,  that  they  might  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  inteotions  of  the 
Saxon  cabinet.  The  answer  was  r^ 
ceived  by  the  police  q/^  the  Count's 
death,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
court  of  Saxony  wished  to  lerosia 
neuter.  It  was  necessary  that  Bi" 
nau  should  be  murdered,  that  this 
affair  might  not  transpire. 

**  It  was  not  known  that  the  man 
had  communicated  to  the  clergyman 
an  account  of  the  transaction  be* 
tween  him  and  the  diiector  of  po« 
lice^.  and  therefore  it  was  supposed 
that  the  murder  of  the  Count  woald 
prevent  its  coming  to  the  )(now- 
ledge  of  the  public. 

**  Hewas  murdered!  How  that  was 
accomplished,  or  by' whom,  I  can* 
not  sny ;  but  his  deatli  was  announced 
in  the  following  ma'mier,  in  ths 
Moniteur  of  the  2dd  of  Janoary, 
1806: 

*'  Count  Biinau,  the  Saxon  mi- 
''  nistcr  at  the  court  of  France, 
f^  died  yesterday:  that  gendemsn 
'^  never  recovered  the  fright  occa- 
<*  sioned  by  the  conduct  of  his  cook 
"  towards  him  a  short  time  since." 

i'  They  were  conscious  of  being 


fnusi  be  destro^ed«  and  for  this  rea-    guilty  of  assassination j  they  po« 
son.  '/.»..  .       ,    t-  .L-. 

*'  The  papers  which  they  wanted 
were  not  in  themselves  perhaps  of 
great  consequence,  bu't  it  seems  that 
a  dispatch  had  been  sent  off  by  the 
J>olice,  aj^parcptly  in  the  hand-writ- 
}ng  of  the  Cpunt^  to  pie  i;o\xt\  of 


found  it  necessarv  to  cloak  that 
under  an  abominable  lie. .  They  stt 
tempted  Co  make  the  public  suppose 
that  that  was  owing  to  a  fright, 
which  they  had  themselves  perpc^ 
trated  by  treachery  ap4  viol^^.'* 
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CLASSICAL  AND  POLITE  CRITICISM. 


On  tbb  Poetry  of  Faox68abt. 


(From  Mr.  Johnbs*s  Memoirs  of  bis  Lipb.) 

♦*  T  TISTORIANS  have  a  great  comprehends  about  thirty  thousand 

XJL  advantage  over  other  wrt-  verses. 

tersi  for  as  the  principal  merit  of  *<  Among  the  poems  of  consider- 

their  works  depends  on  their  vera*  ablt- length,  tc  which  Froissart  has 

city,  they  are  not  liable  to  the  revo-  given  the  na;r.cs  of  Traittex,  M.  dc 

lutions  or  caprices  to  which  other  ]a  Curne   has  chosen  tlie  Parailis 

productions  are  subjected,  from  the  (C Amour,  tsu^  V  Horloge  Amoreuse, 

arbitrary  taste  of  diiferent  nations  Among  those  called  Ditiez,  he  h:i8 

and  ages,  and  for  this  reason  are  selected  that  of  the  il/argt/eri/e  5  and 

transmitted  with  more  certainty  to  in  tlie  misceUantout  pieces,  as  ron* 

posterity.  deaus,  ballads,  pastorals,  Lo/i,  flre- 

'^  Froissart,  whose  nnxne  is  de«  his  and  Chants  Royaux,   be  has 

servedly  celebrated  on  account  of  taken  particular  pains  to  make  us 

the  history  he  has  left  us,   would  acquainted  with  the  pastorals  ao4 

scarcely  be  known  'from  his  poetry,  rondeaus, 

if  Tasquier  had  not  noticed  the  title  rn       n                  ^  r    ^ 

of  a  copy  of  his  poems  which  he  had.  ^«'  Paradisr  of  Lotb. 

seen  in  the  king's  library  at  Fon-  *'  The  poet,   tormented  by  the 

tainebleau  :  he  may,  however,  have  roost  violent  l.oye,  falls  asleep,,  and 

occupied  a  no  less  honourable  place  dreams,  and    the    subject   of  this 

among  the  poets  of  bis  age  than  dream  forms  the  plan  of  his  poem, 

among  the  historians;  and  this  is  He  finds  himself  seated  in  a  bean ti* 

a  point  which  M.  de  la  Curne  de  fill  wood,  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet 

Sainte  Palaye  has  undertaken  to  ex-  besprinkled  with  flowers,  and  sur* 

amine  before  he  conclude,  the  re-  rounded  by  birds,  among  whom  the 

searches  he  has  made  concerning  nightingales  form  the  most  charm- 

him  and  bis  productions.    To  con-  ing  concerts.     Hecollecting,  at  this 

fioehimselfstrictly  within  the  limits  moment,  the  events  of  his  youth, 

he  has  prescribed  ^o  himself,   he  and  the  various  success  he  had  met 

^oes  not  promise  to  enter  into  a  mi-  with  in  his  amours,  he  utters  a  vio- 

QQte  detail  of  all  his  poetry,  whieh  lent  complaint  against  th^  god  of 

love. 
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love  for  ail  tbe  misfortunes  he  had 
made,  him  suffer.  Plunged  in  a 
melancholy  not  to  be  alleviated  by 
the  songs  of  the  birds,  he  heacs 
a  confused  noise  gf  voices,  which 
made  him  retiiie  behind  a  bush : 
two  ladies  appear  as  brilliant  in 
charms  as  in  dress,  and,  having  ap- 
proached, want  to  beat  htm,  in  re- 
venge for  the  insult  he  had  just 
offered  to  the  god  of  love,  their  mas- 
ter :  their  names  were  Pleasure  and 
Hope.  Being  somewl^at  appeased, 
they  teil  him  he  should  impute  his 
misfortunes  to  himself  alone,  for 
that  he  had  failed  in  submission 
and  perseveranee,  which  had  been 
strongly. recommended  to  him  on 
his  engaging  under  the  standard  of 
love ;  and,  besides,  assure  him,  that 
by  these  means  more  might  have 
teen  obtained  by  him  from  the  lady 
of  his  heart  in  one  hour  than  he 
could  have  imagined,  or  even  wish- 
ed. Pleasure,  after  this  useful  ad- 
vice, satisfies  his  curiosity  to  know 
what  w.ere  her  functions  with  the 
god  of  love.  The  principal,  she 
said,  consisted  in  supporting  his 
power,  by "  the  reciprocal  charms* 
which  she  conferred  on  two  persons 
ih  love  with  each  other,  whence 
comes  the  proverbial  saying,  *  No 

*  ugly  lover  -^nop  iU-favoured  mis- 
'tress.'  He  then  conjures  her,  by 
ff}\  the  credit  she  may  be  supposed 
to  have  in  the  court  of  Ix)ve,  to 
^xert  herself  that  the  lady  to  whom 
he  ]iad  paid  hi&  hoo^age  should  be- 
come less  cruel. 

*  *'  Hope,  into  Whose  hands  Plea- 
sure transfers  him,  demands  if  be 
be  not  jealous,  which  she  calls  the 
cuvse  of  lovers,  and  promises  to  cure 
him  of  this  disorder,  provided  he 
would  never  lose  sight  of  her.  At 
length,  the  two  ladies  conduct  him 
by  the  hand  to  the  park  where  Love 
resided,  and  on  the  road  ask  him  for 
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some  balfads  and  virelaysof  his  com? 
position,  which  they  sing  with  him. 

*•  They  meet  near  a  hill  dota 
penser,  gentil  dfimpiseauj  holdiog 
two  greyhounds  in  a  leash,  who 
points  ou^  to  then;  the  place  where 
they  would  fiud  the  god  they  arc 
in  search  of,  Several  hunters,  soch 
a s  Bea7i  -sem  hlant,  Beau*regard, 
'  FranC'Vouloir,  Desir,Soimemr,Bitn- 
hesognanif  and  others,  scitterrd 
over  different  parts  with  greyhounds, 
pursuing  tbe  cbace  of  love,  affon} 
opportunities  to  the  new  pilgrim  to 
inquire  if  the  god  bad  maoysueh 
hunters,  and  learns  that  he  liad 
thirty  tinpes  as  many,  as  well  counts 
and  dukes  as  kings  and  others 

**  When  they,  had  advanced  fer* 
ther,  they  meet  a  large  company  of 
beautiful  ladies  and  damsels,  with 
handsome  youths,  all  clothed  in 
green,  and  preparing  to  dance;  and 
on  his  asking  who  they  were.  Plea- 
sure names  many  heroes  and  beroioes 
of  romance,  all  subjects  of  thedi- 
viniiy,  who  dance  near  the  paradise 
of  his  residence.  At  last  they  come 
to  his  pavilion,  which  is  extended 
under  a  grove  of  trees,  and  the  poet 
being  presented,  recites  a  lay  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  god 
that  he  promises  him  his  assistance, 
and  desires  the  ladies  who  bad 
brought  him  to  take  every  care  of 
him,  and  shew  bin)  his  gardens. 

"  As  they  were  walking,  sing- 
ing, and  gathering  flowers,  they 
met,  in  a  handsome  mead  surroooded 
with  rOjSe- trees,  Bel-accueil,  who 
was  making  a  cbaplet  of  flowers, 
which  two  yonng  tnaidens  were  col- 
lecting for  him. '  The  lover  instantly 
rans  tc  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  bis 
mistress :  speaks  to  her  of  his  pas- 
sion with  transports,  intermit 
with  trembling:  tells  her  of  the 
p;rayer  he  had  made  to  Love,  and 
entreats  her  to  soften  7  little  of  ber 


On  the  Poetry  of  Prohsart,  [1^9} 

rigour^  If  ftbe  ht  desirous  that  he  and^  for  the  hboour  of  tho<;e  who.' 

should  live.    She  asks^  with  a  sweet  cultivate  them,  to  shew  how  very 

smile,  what  be  wishes  from  her^  and/  far  the  modems  have  gone  beyond    - 

as  she  had  recommended  him  not  their  predecessors  in  this  line. 

to  exceed  the  bounds  of  discretion,  "  Monuments  like'to  the  Horloge 

he  conjures  her,    that  now  being  yfmoureuse  of  Froissart  would  form 

alone^  she  would  allow  him  to  hear  an  essential  part  of  such  a  plan ;  for 

some   soft    expressions    from    her  it  not  only  contains  a  most  circnm* 

mouth,  and  to  condescend  to  retain  stantial  comparison  of  each  part  of 

him  as  her  humble  servant.  a  clock *and  its  movement,  with  the 

*'  Having  obtained  these  favours,  state  of  a  heart  in  love,  and  its  va- 

he  goes  away  with  her,  and  sings  a  rious  agitations,  but,  among  other 

ballad,  which  gains  the  applause  of  particulars  of  this  comparison,    it 

Pleastire  as  well  as  of  hts  mistress:  informs  us  of  the  ancient  state  of 

the  last  also  rewards  him  with  her  clock-making.     We  see,  in  the  first 

permission  to  kiss  a  chaplet  of  dai«  place,  that  with  regard  to  the  move* 

sies  which  she  had  just  gathered,  ment,  and  the  striking  part,  each 

and  which  she  herself  kisses  as  she  had  but  two  wheels  instead  of  four; 

places  it  on  his  head.     He  is  on  which  they  have  at  present.    These 

the  point  of  obtaining  his  utmost  two  wheels  were  sufficient, — but 

wishes,  when  she  proposes  going  to  the  clocks  went  only  six  or  eight 

another  part  of  the  garden  to  amute  hours,*— and  they  were  wound  up 

themselves  5  but  the  joy  he  feels  at  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

this  instant  (for  it  seemed  as  if  Plea-  '*  Secondly,  That  the  clock  mark* 

sure  were  touching  him)  making  ed    twenty-four   hours,    beginnmg 

him  start,   he  awakens,  and  then  with  one  to  twelve,  and  then  rt- 

returns  thanks  to  the  gods  who  had  peating  the  same  a  second  time, 

given  him  a  dream  so  full  of  charms  "Thirdly,  That  the  dial  went 

that  he  had  been  transported  into  round,  and  the  hour  was  marked 

the  Paradise  of  Love.  by  a  fixed  point,  which  sen'cd  for 

"  If  the  poem   which  follpws,  a  hand, 

under  the  title  of  t Horloge  Amou-  **  Fourthly,    That  instead  of  a 

reuse,  be  not  so  fiiU  of  fictions,  it  is  pendulum  or  balance  wheel,  which 

not  die  less  curious  for  the  informa-  were  not  then  invented,  the  clocks 

tion   it  affords  us   relating  to  tlie  had  a  piece  called yb//o^,  which  bore 

history  of  the  arts.  two  small  weights  called   regulcs, 

"  While  all  things  concur  tOr  whose  use  was  to  retard  or  advance, 

wards  perfection,  and  a  learned  so-  the  clock,    as  they  were  brought 

cietVy   under  the  ^ye%  of  different  more  or  less  near  to  the  center  of 

enlightened  ministers  of  state,  unite  the  foliot. 

to  the  efforts  of  the  most  able  artists  **  Beside  the  differences  in  the 

the  fruits  of  the  deepest  speculation,  construction  of  clocks,  we  remark 

it  would  become  those  who  pursue  in  thi&poem  several  terms  of  clock - 

historical  researches  to  be  animated  making  which  were  then  used,  and 

<U'ith  a  similar  zeal,  and  at  times  to  are  now  no  longer  current, 

turn  their  views  to  the  s^mc  objects,  "  The  flower  called  Daisy,  which 

—and,'  for  the  utility  of  the  arts,  incessantly  turns  to  t}ic  sun,  is  ce-  n 

t6  point  out  by  what  steps  and  by  lebrated  in  a  poem  under  the  title 

what  means  they  have  risen  to  the  of  '  Le  Dit  de  la  Margurite/   This 

height  at  which  wc  now  sec  them,'—  flower  was  formed,   according  -to 

the 


[1^}  §n  ike  Poeiry  o^  froisiofi. 

the  poet,  from  the  tears  the  youog  Charles  VI.  of  Fnnce  at  Cissel^  tbe 

Hercs  shed  over  tbe  tomb  of  Ce*  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  tbe 

pbeos  her  lover.    Mercoxy  was  ac-  poblic  eotry  of  qoeen  Isabella  into 

ctdeotally  led  to  the  spot  of  this  Paris^  &c. 

metamorphosis^  as  lie  was  driviog  *'  Froissart  has  succeeded  btUer 
bis  flock  to  pasture;  surprised'to  see  ia  his  pastorals  than  io  a^y  other 
ID  beautiful  a  flower  in  the  month  species  of  poetry :  that  sixople  and 
of  Jaouaryj  when  all  the  others  ingenuous  gmety,  which  is  the  ge^ 
were  lifeless,  and  delighted  with  its  neral  character  of  his  mind,  he  bas 
brilliaDcy>  be  made  a  cbaplet  of  it,  transfused  wholly  into  the  senti- 
and  sent  it  by  bis  messenger  Liris  ments  and  deportment  of  his  sbep- 
to  the  &ir  Heres.  So  rare  a  present  herds  and  shepherdesses.  The  sab- 
caused  another^  change  more  happy  jects  they  discuss,  thdr  manner  of 
than  the  first:  the  nympb»  hitherto  treating* thern^  and  their  language, 
cruel,  became  affectionate.  The  are  always  confornoable  to  their  state 
god^  Alii  of  love  and  gratitude  for  a  and  sentiments  j  a  lively  joy  aoi* 
Sower  to  which  he  owed  the  happi-  mates  tbeir  ganaea  and  their  pas- 
ness  of  bis  life,  determined  to  wear  times  y  but  to  render  it  more  sthk- 
\i  ever  after«  as  an  ornament  to  hia  ing,  M.  de  la  Curne  thus  relates  a 
bead.  part  of  the  fourth  pastoral. 

*'  This  fiction  is  written   with        **  A  rich  shepherd  balances  b&. 

much  delicacy  and  ingenuity :  the  tween  the  fear  of  losing  the  aff(*c- 

purity  with  which  the  author  pro*  tion  of  his  mistress,  who  thrcateoi 

tests  to  love  eternally  this  flower,  to  leave  him  if  he  do  not  marry  her, 

the  subject  of  his  poem,  is  expressed  and  tbe  great  wealth  his  relatiQDS 

wfth  too  much  tenderness  not   to  promise  him  to  prevent  tbe  match : 

conceal  a  real  passion,  perhaps  for  a  he,   therefore,  confidentially  seeki 

lady  of  a  similar  name.  advice  in  this  embarrassment  from 

''  The  greater  number  of  Frois-  a  shepherd  who  is  his  friend,  aai 

sart'a  pastorals  are  on  tbe   prizes  whose  counsels  end  always  witb« 
offered  in  different  parts  of  Flanders 
9nd  Picardy,  to   the  fairest  shep-  !  fj  tu  j.eux  avoir  ta  bengcre, 

bcrdess  of  the  district,  or  to  the 

swain  who  should  the  best  celebrate         S'f«  that  lovely  maid  your  Wdt, 

t.    1        :      What  could  you  demand  beside  r 

his  love  m  song,  ^ 

^^  M.  de  la  Curne  designedly  At  this  moment  the  shepherdess  sp- 

luppresses  many  details  concerning  pears  {  they  advance  to  meet  \^\ 

the  dress  of  ihu  age,  the  various  and  the  friend  who  has  been  coa- 

musical  instiuments   used    in    the  suited  says, 

countn%   and  other   particulars  of         ,  «  m        *  .*    .t    •  ^^ 
^.  •'*  ^      TT    iM_  •  yelle  vcut  estre  t'amicrte, 

the  same  sort.    He  likewise  passes  «  o«srai*-iu  denumder  mieux.' 

over   several    pastorals,  apparently  -_.  ^  ,. .       ,,      . 

*     i.    r  ^        ^iT  !-    -.  J  what  compared  is  earthly  gain, 

more  important   from    their  con-  CouW  you  her  consent  Auin? 

nexion    vrith    historical    events,-^ 

such  as  a  coining  of  money,  the  llm  shepherdess  has  two  chsplets 

arrival  of  king  John  of  France  in  of  flowers :  she  gives  one  to  her 

England,  the  return  of  the  duke  of  lover,  who  is  transported  wi<h  joy: 

Brabant  to   his  country  after  his  the  two  shepherds  then  take  her  b)r 

captivity^   the  victoiy  gained   by  the  hand. 


0»  iht  Potl/y  rf.  Firoistart, 
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*  Zt  puis  pHreofc  i  caroler  * 
£t  le  bcrgerette*  ^  chancer 
Une  chanson  moult  nouvelctte; 
£t  difok  en  cb:tnvunettc« 
Di  moi,  auscl,  si  c'ayc  diex. 
Si  J5  Toeil  e«trc  t'amieilc, 
Oterois-tti  demaiider  tni«ui  !* 

Sweetly  sung  the  genr'c  sw.iins ; 
Sweetly  she  returii'd  their  strains 
la  notes  they  never  hop'd  to  hear, 
While  chose  soft  accents  charm'd  the  ear, 
Tel)  me,  should  the  gods  provide 
Such  a  blessing  in  a  bride. 
What  could  you  wish  on  earth  beside? 

**  The  subjects  of  rondeaus  are 
almost  a  ways  uniform.  The  most 
part  of  Froissart's  speak  the  natural 
sentiments  of  a  lover  sometimes  well 
treated,  at  other  times  the  ^reverse  5 
at  times  gay  and  happy,  at  others 
melancholy  and  in  despair.  The 
expressions  are  ever  lively,  tender 
and  simple,  and  perfectly  paint  the 
passion  with  which  his  breast  is  agi> 
tated.  Underneath  are  two  exam- 
ples.   The  first  rondeau  begins, 

'Amours,  amours,  que*voul^  de  moi 

faire ! 
'  En  vous  ne  puis  veoir  riens  de  teur. 

*  Je  ne  cognois  oe  vous  ne  voue  afaizei 

*  Amours,  )imours,  &c, 

*  Lequel  vaut  mieuz  parler,  prier  on 

taire! 
'  Pites  ie  moi,  vous  qui  ayes  bon  eur, 

*  Amours,  amours,'  &c. 

Ye  gods  of  soft  passion,  what  do  you  intend  ? 

Your*re  so  ficlue  and  frolic,  and  fond  of  dis- 
guise : 

I  know  not  is  Cupid  my  foe  or  my  friend. 

Ye  gods  of  soft  passion,  what  do  you  intend  } 

Whether  silence  or  speech  my  condition  wi'l 
mend, 

O  tell  me  some  couiiseDor  cunning  and  wise! 

Ye  gods  of  soft  passion,  what  do  you  intend? 

The  second  rondeau : 

'  De  qnoi  que  soit,  se  doit  renouveller 
'  Uns  jolis  coers,  le  premier  Jour  de  May, 

*  Voire  s'il  aime,  ou  s'il  pensc  i  aimer, 

*  I)e  <|boi  que  soit,  &g« 

'  Pour  ce  vous  veux,  madame,  cmayolerf 
'  Bn  lieu  de  May,  d'un  loyal  coer  que  j*ay, 
'  De  qooi  que  soit,'  &c« 

SHt. 

Wkatcvet  betides,  I  will  summ<m  tty^vsia 
011  th«  ^it  day  «  May  bis  honmit  to  pay^ 

V 

«  Ptntor* 


Ai^d  to  know  if  he*s  bou^,  or  has  brokeq  jsxf 

chain. 
Whatever  betides,  1  wiU  summon  my  iw^« 

Though  I  know  your  delight  is  to  sport  vitk 

my  pain, 
And  rlnff  tne  load  summons  the  first  dsy  of 

May, 
Be  it  known  Tm  your  slave,  and  your  slav« 

will  remain ; 
And  you  need  not  inquire  if  I  still  wear  yoqr 

chain. 

*'  We  may  generally  say  of  Frois- 
sart  as  a  poet,  that  he  was  as  mucb 
wanting  m  invention  for  his  subject 
as  in  imagination  for  his  ornaments* 
His  styli^  less  copious  than  loose^ 
too  frequently  o^crs  a  tiresome  re* 
pj^tition  of  the  same  phrases  and 
turri:^  of  expression  to  introduce 
common  thoughts :.  but  the  simpli- 
city and  freedom  of  his  versification 
are  not  always  void  of  grace;  wo 
meet  now  and  then  with  poetica) 
images,  and  many  lines  of  verse  of 
a  very  happy  flow. 

''  Such  was  the  state  of  poetry  ia 
that  age,  and  painting  was  nearly* 
the  same^  These  two  arts»  which 
have  almost  always  been  united, 
seem  to  have  made  an  uniform  pro- 
gress. Painters,  on  their  emerging 
from  barbarism,  seizing  at  first  in 
detail  all  the  small  objects  nature 
presented  to  them,  painted  insects, 
flowers  and  birds,  with  such  bril- 
liant colours,  and  drew  them  with 
such  exactness,  that  we  at  this  day 
admire  them  among  the  ornaments 
4>f  ancient  manuscripts.  When  they 
attempted  to  represent  the  human 
figure,  they  studied  more  to  render 
the  outline  and  the  detail  of  hair  as 
minute  as  possible  than  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  countenance  or  mo-  - 
tion  to  the  body.  These  figures,  of 
which  vulgar  nature  fumbhed  them 
with  thq  models,  were  thrown  to* 
gether,  as  by  accident,  without  selec** 
tion,  or  taste  in  the  composition. 


4  Poanei  le  May*. 
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Animadversions  vp&n  Chaucer. 


'  "  Poets,"  «s  barren  as  painters, 
contented  tfaeiQcelves. with  descrip- 
tions suited  to  their  talents  and 
never  left  ofF  until  the  snbject  was 
worn  out.  They  could  scarcely 
sinf  any  thing  but  the  beauty  of 
Spring,  the  verdure  of  the  country, 
the  enamelled  meads,  the  chaunt  of 
the  birds,  the  clearness  of  a  beauti- 
ful fountain,  or  a  rivulet  that  mur- 
mured. Sometimes,  however,  they 
told  with  simplicity  the  childish 
amusements  of  lovers,-^— their  smiles, 
their  pastimes  their  palpitations  in 
the  joy  of  an  agitated  heart :  their 
imagination  did  not  extend  further, 
and  they  were  besides  incapable  of 
forming  any  link  or  connexion  be- 
tween their  ideas. 

''  William  de  Lorris,  who  began 
the  *  Roman  de  la  Rose,'  feigns, 
that  having  fallen  asleep  in  an  or- 
chard, he  had  seen  in  a  dream  allego- 
rical personages  of  every  virtue  and 
every  vice  J  that  by  walking  through 
diderent  groves  he  *  had  heard  their 
conversation,    and  had  even  con- 


versed with  tliem  himself.  Itls.not 
kiiown  whether  he  be  the  6rst  in- 
ventor of  this  fiction ;  but  however 
that  may  be,  all  the  poets,  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  enchanted  with 
so  rare  an  invention,  thought  they 
could  not  do  better  than  copy  it,— 
'  and  whenever  they  enriched  it  with 
any  additional  circumstance,  it  was 
the  utmost  cUbrt  of  their  mind. 

"It  was,  therefore,  a  long  time 
after  this  period,  that  poets  and 
paidters,  who  bad  insensibly  and 
separately  brought  their  works  to 
perfection,  learnt  to  make  choice  of 
the  grandest  and  mc^t  beautiful  ob- 
jects nature  presented  to  thcm,-^to 
unite  them  with  some  sort  of  pio- 
priety,  and,  having  gained  greater 
strength,  to  view  with  one  glance 
the  whole  extent  of  their  subject, 
and  to  Ibnn  a  general  plan  of  it.  It 
was  then,  that  bringing  the  whole 
to  one  point  of  view,  they  learot  to 
reduce  it  to  tfiat  unity  without  which 
all  the  works  of  genius  or  of  art 
must  ever  remain  below  perfection." 


Animadversions  upon  Chaucbh,  sbtt  downs  by  Faancis 

Thynne. — 1598. 

[From  Mr,  Todd's  Illusteations.] 

To  Master  Thomas  Speighte. Ffrands  Thynne  sendeih  greewige. 
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'^  ^TpHE  industrye  and  love  (mas- 
J.  tcr  Sprightc)  whiche  you 
haue  vsed,  and  be? re,  vppon  and  to 
onrc  famons  poete  Geffrye  Chaucer, 
deseruethe  bothe  comraendatcne  and 
fhrtheraunce :  the  one  to  recom- 
pense your  tranayle,  the  other  to  ac- 
complyshe  the  dutye  whiche  we  all 
beare  (or  at  the  leaste,  yf  i3te  reuer- 
ence  lernynge  or  regard e  the  honor 
of  oure  Count  rye,  sholde  beare)  to 
suche  a  singuler  ornamente  of  oure 


tonge,  as  the  Workes  of  Chancer 
are.    Yet  since  there  is  nothinge  so 
follyc  perfected  by  anye  ore,  where- 
in fioooe  iroperfectone  may  not  bee 
fonnde,  (for  as  the  prooerbe  iaf-Bar- 
nardus,  or  as  others  hive,  yflpnus 
non  videt  omnia  J  you  must  be  con- 
tenjed  to  gyve  me  leave  in  dyscbarge 
of  the  duetye  and  love  whi(^  I  beare 
to  Cfciauccr,  (wbome  I  sopposc  I 
have  as  great  iotereste  to  adornc 
withe  my  atiQall  sRyli  as  any  other 

hatb, 
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bath,  ia  regarde  that  the  laborioaa 
care  of  my  father  made  hym  most 
acceptable  to  the  worlde  in  correct- 
inge  and  augmeatinge  his  Workes,) 
to  enter  into  the  examinatone  of  this 
new  editone;  and  that  the  rather, 
because  you,  with  Horace  bis  verse 
Si  quid  novisii  rectius  istis  candidus 
imperii,  have  willed  all  others  to 
further  the  same,  and  to  accepte 
your  labors  in  good  parte;  whiche 
as  I  most  willinglj  doo,  so  meaninge 
but  well  to  the  worke^  I  ame  to  lett 
you  vnderstande  my  conceyte  there- 
of, whiche  before  this,  yf  you  wolde 
have  vouchsafed  my  bowse  or  have 
thoughte  me  worthy  to  have  byn  ac- 
queynted  with  these  matters,  (which 
you  might  well  have  donne  with- 
out anye  whatsoeuer  disparagement 
to  yourselfe,)  you  shoulde  have  -vn- 
derstoode  before  the  impressione, 
althoughe  this  whiche  I  here  write 
ys  not  nowe  vppon  selfe-will  or  fond 
conceyte  to  wrangle  for  an  asses 
shadowe,  or  to  scke  a  knott  in  a 
rushe;  but  in  frendlye  sorte  tobringe 
truthe  to  lighte;  a  thinge,  whiche  I 
wolde  desire  others  to  vse  towardes 
mee  in  whatsoeuer  shall  fall  oute  of 
my  penne.  Wherefore  I  Will  here 
sLewe  suche  thinges  as,  in  my  opy- 
nione,  may  serue  to  be  touched; 
not  medlinge  withe  the  seconde  edi- 
tione  to  an  inferior  personne  than 
my  fathers  editione  was. 

"Ffirste,   IN   TOUR  P0RBSPECH2 

TO  THE  READER,  you  saye  secondly 
the  texte  by  written  copies  corrected. 
By  whiche  worde  corrected  I  maye 
seme  to  gather>  that  you  imagine 
greate  imperfectione  in  my  fathers 
editione,  whiche  peradueature  maye 
'  move  dthers  to  saye  (as  some  vnad- 
visedly  have  saved)  that  my  fatber 
bad  wronged  Chaucer.  Wherefore, 
to  stoppe  that  gappc,  I  will  answer, 
that  Chaucers  Works  haue  byn  si- 
thens  printed  twyce,  yf  not  thrice; 
and  therefore  by  onre  carelesse  (aad 


for  the  most  parte  vnlearned)  prin- 
ters of  Englande,  not  so  well  per- 
formed as  yt  ought  to  bee:,  so  that 
of  necessytye  bothe  in  matter^  me- 
ter, and  meaninge,  yt  must  needes 
gather  corruptone,  passinge  klicougb 
80  manye  handes;  as  the  water 
dothe,  the  further  yt  runneth  froni 
the  pure  fbonteyne.  -^o  induce  me 
and  all  othera  tb  iudge  his  editione 
(whiche  r  thinke  you  nener  sawe 
wholye  together,  beinge  fyrst  printed 
but  in  one  colooane  in  a  page^ 
whereof  I  will  speake  hereafter,)- 
was  the  perfectest,  ys  the  earnest 
desire  and  lore  my  father  hadde  to 
have  Chaucer's  Workes  rightlye  to 
be  publyshed.  For  the  performance 
whereof,  my  father  not  onlye  vsed 
the  help  df  that  lemed  and  eloquent 
knight  and  antiquarye  S^  Briane 
Tuke,  but  had  also  made  greate 
search  for  copies  to  perfecte  his 
Workes,  as  appereth  in  the  ende  of 
the  Sqmefs  Tale,  in  his  editione 
printed  in  the  yere  1542;  but  fur- 
ther had  commissione  to  serche  all 
the  libraries  of  England  for  Chau- 
cers Works,  so  that  oute  of  all  the 
Abbies  of  this  Realme  (whiche  re-* 
served  any  monuments  thereof)  be  * 
was  fully  furnished  with  multitude 
of  Bootes:  emongst  whiche,  one 
coppye  of  some  part  of  his  Works  ^ 
came  to  his  handes  subscribed  in 
diuers  places  withe  examinaturCkau^ 
cer.  By  this  Booke,  and  confer- 
ringe  manye  of  the  other  written 
copies  together,  he  delivered  his  edi- 
tione, fullye  corrected,  as  the  amende- 
ments  vnder  his  hande,  in  the  fyrst 
printed  booke  that  euer  was  of  his 
Works,  (being  stamped  by  the  fyrste 
impressione  that  was  in  EnglandeJ 
will  well  declare;  at  what  time  he  . 
added  manye  thmges,  which  were 
not  before  printed,  as  you  nowe 
haue  donne  some,  of  which  I  ame 
perswaded  (and  that  not  withoute 
reasone)-  the  originall  came  from 

n)ee. 
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nee.  In  whiche  hi ^  editfone,  beinge 
printed  but  ^ith  one  coljim^e  m  2t 
sydc,  there  was  the  PUgrymes  Tale, 
a  thmge  moore  odious  to  the  Clergye 
then  the  speche  of  the  Plowmanne; 
thtft  Pilgrymts^  Tale,  bqiynnynge  in 
fhistorte: 

In  l.faie<Ai»byft,  iast  brf  i  feBtit» 
<ub4ci  a  jrelligkH^  howM  win  doche  yt 
keiine,  9k,. 

Inthlft  Tale  did  Chaucer  most  bit- 
Icrlyc  envcye  against  the  pride,  st^te, 
couetousnes,  and  ejttorcione  of  the 
bj'shopprs,  their  ofHcialls,  archdca- 
.eons,  vicars  generalls,  commtssaryes, 
{rod  other  officers  of  the  spiritual! 
courtc.  The  inventione  and  order 
irhereof  (as  I  hauc  herde^t  related 
by  some  nowe  of  good  worshippe 
bothe  in  courte  and  countrye,  but 
then  tny  fathers  derkcs,)  was,  that 
one  comyinge  into  this  relligious 
howse  walked  vpp  ai\d  downe  the 
ehurche,  beholdinge  goodlye  pic- 
lures  of  by  shoppes  in  the  windowes; 
at  iengthe  the  nianne  contynuynge 
in  that  cbntetnplaiione,  not  know- 
ingc  what  byshoppcs  they  were  ;  a 
grave  olde  roanne  with  a  long  whhc 
hede  and  berde,  in  a  large  blacke 
garment  girded  vnto  fcyin,  came 
fort  he  and  asked  hym  what  he 
iudged  of  those  pictures  in  the  win- 
doweS;  'whos3ycd,he  laicwe  not  what 
»0  make  of  them,  but  that  they  look- 
ed lyke  unto  our  mitred,  bishoppes; 
to  whome  the  olde  father  replied,  yt 
is  true,  they  are  lyke,  but  not  the 
same,  for  oure  byshoppes  are  farr 
degenerate  from  themj  and,  with 
that,  made  a  large  discourse  of  the 
bishoppes  and  of  their  court es.  This 
Tale  when  kinge  Henry  the  fighte 
had  redde,  he  called  my  father  vnto 
hym,  sayinge,  '  William  Thynne> 
*  I  doubt  this  will  not  be  allowed  5 
'  for  I  suspecte  the  byshoppcs  will 
'call  thee  in  question  for  yt/  To 
whome  my  father,  beinge  in"^  great 


finore  with  his  prksce,  (as  manye 
yet  lyvinge  canne  testyfye,)  sayed, 
'  yf  yonr  grace  be  not  o^nded,  I 
'  hope  to  be  protected  by  you/ 
Wherevppon  the  kinge  bydd  hym 
goo  his  waye  and  feare  not.  AH 
whtche  notwithstandinge,  my  father 
was  called  in  questione  by  the  by- 
shoppes and  heaved  at  bj  can&ial) 
Wo?scye,  his  oldeenymye,  for  roanyc 
causes,  but  mostly  for  that  my  father 
had  furthered  Skehon  to  pubHshe 
his  Collin  Cionte  againste  the  Car- 
dinall,  the  most  parte  of  wbicbe 
Booke  was  compiled  in  my  fatben 
howse  at  Erithe  in  Kente.  But  for 
all  my  fathers  frendes^  the  Cardi- 
nal Is  perswadinge  auctorytye  was  so 
greate  with  the  kinge,  that  thoughe 
by  the  kinges  fiauor  my  father  es- 
caped bodelye  daunger,  yet  the  Car- 
dinal! caused  the  kinge  so  muche  to 
myslyke  of  that  Tale,  that  Chaucer 
must  be  nowe  printed  and  that  dis- 
course of  ///e  PUgrymes  Tale  lefts 
oute;  and  so,  beinge  printed  agaync, 
some  thinges  were  forsed  to  be 
omitted  J  and  the  Plowmems  Tale 
(supposed,  but  vntrul^e,  to  be  made 
by  olde  sir  Thomas  Wyat,  father  to 
hym  whiche  was  executed  in  the 
firste  y ere  of  Quene  Marye,  and  not 
by  Chaucer,)  with  much  ado  permit- 
ted to  passe  with  the  reste,  in  soche 
sortc,  that  in  o.ie  open  parliamentc 
(as  I  haue  hcrde  S'  lohne  Thynoe 
reporte,  being  then  a  member  of  the 
howse,)  when  falke  was  bad  of 
Bookes  to  be  forbidden,  Chacccr 
had  there  for  euer  byn  ronderapned, 
had  yt  not  byn  that  his  Workesbad 
byn  c^imted  but  fables.  Whereunto 
yf  you  will  replye,  tlwt  their  couldc 
not  .be  any  suche  PUgrymes  Taltt 
because  Chaucer  in  his  Prologues 
makethe  not  mentione  of  anyc  suchc 
person  ne,  which  he  wold  hauedonne, 
yf  yt  had  byn  soj  for  after  that  he 
had  rccyted  the  Knighte,  the  Sqnycr* 
the  aquiers  Yeomane,  the  Pnoresse, 

her 
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her  Nonncr  ani  her  Arc  Prierts.  the  Booket  dT  Cbttucer,  ^Ich  came  to 

Monkc,  the  Fryer,  the  Marchant,  my  fathers  hand^,  there  were  manye 

the  Gierke  of  Oxenfordc,  Seriante  fate  copyea,  which  Chaucer  shew- 

at  the  lawe,  Francklcyne,  Habcr-  ethe  in  writinge  of  Adam  Scriucner, 

dasher,  Goldsmythe,  Wcbbe,  Dyer,  (aa  you  haue  noted,)  of  whiche 

and  Tapyster,  Cooke,   Shypmane,  written  copies  there  came  to  me 

Doctor  of  physickc,  Wyfc  of  Bathe,  after  my  |iather»  death  some  fyve 

Personnc,  aad  Plowmane,  he  sayeth,  and  iwentye;    whereof  !K>me  had 

at  the  cnde  of  the  Plownians  Pro-  more  and  some  fewer  Tales,  and 

\ogi^^  some    but  two  '  and   some   three. 

Whiche  Bookes  being  by  me  (as 

A  Manciple,  and  my  wife,  there  wt*  no  mo,  ,ys  nowe  donne  tor  Cnancer)  partly 

diHpersed  about  xxvj  yeres  agoo,  and 

AH  which  make  xxx  persons  with  partiye  stoolen  oute  of  my  howse  at 

Chaucer.     Wherefore  yf  thore  had  Popler,  I  gave  dluers  of  them  to 

byn  any  more,  be  wolde  al«o  haue  Stephen  Batemanne,  person  of  New* 

recyted  them  in  those  verses.  Where-  ington,  and  to  diners  other  j  whiche 

nnto  I  answcre,  that  in  the  Prologes  beinge  copies  vnperfecte,  and  some 

he  leftc  outc  some  of  those  whiche  of  them  corrected   by  my  fathers 

told  their  Tales;   as  the  Chanons  hande,    yt  maye  happen   some  of 

Yeomane,   because   be  came  after  them  to  come  to  some  of  youre 

that  they,  were  passed  oute  of  theyre  frendes  handes,  whiche  I  knowe,  yf 

inne,  and  did  ouertake  them,  as  in  I   see  agayne.      And  yi  by  anye 

lyke    Borte    this    Pilgrime    did  or  suche  writteii  copies  you  haue  cor* 

myght  dpo,  and  so  afterwardes  be  rected  Chaucer,  you  maye  as  well 

one  of  their  companye,  as  was  that  oflfende  as  seme  to  do  gdod.    But  I 

Cbanons  Yeomane,  ah  hough  Chau-  iudge  the  beste;  for  in  doubtes  I 

ccr  talke  no  more  of  this  Pilgrime  will  not  resolue  with  a  settled  iudg« 

in  bis  Prologs  then  he  dooth  of  the  mente,   altboughe  you  toay  iudge 

Chanons  Yeomnne;  whiche  I  doubt  this  tedious  discourse  of  my  father 

not  wolde  fuUye  appere,  yf  the  PiU  a  needlesse  th^nge  in  setting  forthe 

grimes  Prologe  and  Tale  mighte  be  his  diligence  in  breaking  the  yce» 

restored  to  bis  former  light,  they  and  gyvinge  lighte  to  others,  who 

beinge  nowe  losie,  as  manye  other  may  more  easily  perfecte  than  be« 

oi  Ciaauccrs  Talcs  were  before  that,  gyne  any  thinge:    iot  fadlius  est 

AS  I  ame  induced  to  thinke  by  manye  addere  quam  invenire.    And  so  to 

reasons.     But  to  leave  this,  I  must  other  n^alters.*' 
aaye,  that  in  those  many  written 


Upon  the  Diction  or  Chaucer.    Bt  xns  same. 

[From  the  Same.] 

**  TN  TUB  BXPosiTioMB  OP  THB    yet  in  my  op^Tuione, Tnlej^e  a  mauue 

XoLOB  woBDBS,  as  you  shewe    be  a  good  Saxoniste,  French,  and 

greate  diligence  and  knowledge^  so    Italyane  linguiste^    (fiom   whence 

Chaucer 
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Chaucer  h^llie  borrowed  manje 
wordeS})  he  cannott  well  expounde 
the  same  to  our  nowe  voderstandinge; 
and  tlierefore  (though  I  will  not  pre- 
sume qf  mud)  knowledge  in  these 
tpunges)  yt  semeth  yet  to  mee  that^ 
in  your  expositione,  some  wordes 
^re  not  so  fiiUye  and  rightlye  ex- 
planed  as  they  mighte  bee  j  although 
peradvenlure  you  haue  framed  them 
to  make  sence.  Wherefore  I  haue 
collected  these  fewe  (from  many 
•thers  lefle  for  more  ley^ure) 
whiche  seme  to  mee  not  to  be  fully 
explaped  in  their  proper  nature, 
though  peradventure  you  will  seme 
to  excuse  them  by  a  metaphoricall 
gloose. 

.  ^*  Akston  or  Hakstonb  you 
expounde  a  jackett  withoute  sieves, 
without,  any  further  additone,  that 
beiug<e  an  indififynyte  speache,  and 
therefore  may  be  entended  a 
comonegarmeptedaylye  vsed,  such'e 
as  we  call  a  jerken  or  jackett  with- 
oute sleeves.  But  hakeion is  a  sleve- 
lessc  jackett  of  plate  for  the  warre, 
covered  withe  anye  other 'stuffe  5  at 
this  day  also  called  a  jackett  of 
plate,  Suche  akeion  Walter  Sta- 
pletone,  bishoppe  of  Excester  and 
Custos  or  Warden  of  Londone,  had 
vppon  hym  secretlye,  when  he  was 
apprehended  and  behedded  in  the 
twentycth  yere  ,of  Edwarde  the 
seconde. 

'^  Besanve  you  expouude  a 
dnckett.  But  a  dnckett  ys  farre 
from  a  hesante,  bothe  for  the  tyme 
of  the  inventBne,  apd  for  the  forme  5 
and  as  I  suppose  for  the  valewe, 
not  withstan<}inge  that  HoUybaude 
in  his  Frenche-Englishe  dictionarye 
makes  yt  of  the  vale  we  of  a  duckett, 
whiche  duckett  is  for  the  most  part 
cyther  Veneticnne  or  Spanyshe, 
when  the  hesante  ys  mere  Grekishe ; 
a  coyne  well  knowen  and  vsed  in 
Englande  {and  yet  not  therefore  an 
auncient  coyne    of  Englande^    as 


Hollybaisde  sayetbe  yt  was  of 
France,)  ensoogst  the  Saxons  bc« 
fore,  and  the  Normans  after^  the 
Conqoeste^  the  forme  whereof  I 
will  at  other,  tyme  describe,  onlye 
nowe  settinge  downe,  that  this  ^e- 
sante  (beinge  the  Frenche  name, 
and  in  armorye  rightlye  according 
to  bis  nature,  for  a  plale  of  gohk,) 
was  called  in  Latine  Byzantium, 
obteyninge  that  name  because  yt 
was  the  coyne  of  Constantinople 
sometyme  called  Bizantium;  and 
because  you  shall  not  tbinke  this 
any  fictione  of  myne  owne,  I  will 
warranto  the  same  with  Williame 
of  Malroe^berye  in  the  fourthe 
booke  De.  Regilus,  who  bathe 
these  wordes :  Consiantinopolis  pri- 
mum  Bizantiu  dicta.  Formam  an- 
tiqui  vocabuh  preferunt  mperalorii 
nummi  Bixantiu  died ;  where  ano- 
ther coppye  for  numvii  Bizantii 
hath  Bixantini  nummi  i  and  the 
Frenche  hath  yt  hesante  or  bexan- 
tine,  makinge  yt  an  olde  coyne  of 
Fmhce,  (when  he  sholde  haue  sayed 
an  old  coyne  in  France  and  notq/' 
France,)  of  the  valewe  of  a  duc- 
kett. 

"  FERMEifTAcoE  f fermentation] 
you  expounde  dawbinge,  whiche 
cannott  anye  way  be  metapbori* 
callye  so  vsed  in  Chaucer,  altbougk 
yt  sholde  be  improperly e  or  harth- 
jye  applied.  For  fermentacone~ys  a 
peculier  terme  of  Alchymye,  de- 
duced from  the  bakers  fermente  or 
levyne.  And  therefore  the  chiroi- 
€all  philosophers  defyne  the  fer- 
ment e  to  be  ansma,  the  sowle  or 
lyfe,  of  the  philosophers  stone, 
Whereunto  agreeth  Clauiger  Biu- 
cing,  a  cl)imicall  author,  sayiogCi 
autem  vivfJicatio?ie,  id  est,  fermefi' 
tacbem,  which  is  before  tinctinge, 
or  gyvinge  tincture  or  color  j  that 
beinge  as  muche  to  saye  as  gyvinge 
sowle  or  lyfe  to  the  philosophers 
stone,  wherby  that  may  fcrmcntc 

or 
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•r  color  or  gyve  lyfc  to  all  other 
metaline  bodyes. 

"  Offraves  you  ezpoonde  gold- 
smythes  worke^  whicbe  ys  as  nere 
to  goldsmythes  worke  as  clothe  of 
goldcj    for  this    worde  orefrayrs, 
beinge  compounded  of  the  Frenche 
wOrde  or  and  frays  or  fryse  the 
Englishe;  is  that  whiche   to  this 
<laye  (beinge  now  made  all  of  one 
stuiFe  or  substance)  is  called  frised 
or  per  led  clothe  of  go  Ide  $  in  Latyne, 
in  tymes  past,    termed  aurifrisium 
or  uurifrixorium,      A  thinge  well 
knowen  to  the  Saxons  in  £nglande 
before,  a«   to  the  Normans  after» 
the  Conqucste ;  and  therefore  fullye 
to  salisfye  you  thereof,  1  wiJl  pro- 
duce two  anctoritics  of  the  weavinge 
and  vse  there(^f  before  the  Conquest 
and «iQce,  wherein  you  shall  playuely 
see  what  yt  was,  and  in  what  ac- 
compt   yt  was  .holden,    beinge  a 
worke    peculier   to   the   Englishe. 
The  lieger  booke  of  Elye,  speakinge 
of  Ediswetha  daughter  to  Bright- 
iiothus  a  1  derma  one  erle  or  duke  of 
Northumberlandc  before  the  Con- 
qaest,  sayeth;  cui  tradita  Coveneia, 
iocus  monasterio  'vicinus,  vH  aubi- 
FBiKOKiB  et  TBXTURB  sccretius  cum 
pueUU  vacabat ;  and  a  little  after^ 
tunica  rubra  purpura  pw  gyrum  e/ 
ah  humeris  aubifbi.   vnmque  cW' 
£unidatum.    Then,  after  the  -Con- 
quest^    Mathew    Paris     speakethe 
thereof  aboute   ornaments    to    be 
aente  to  the  Pope.    But  because  I 
bane  not  mjMathewe  Paris  here, 
I   will  youcbe    one    whose  name 
bathe  muche  affinytye  with  him, 
and  that  is  Mathewe  Parker  Arch<» 
byshoppe  of  Canterburye,  who,  in 
the  Lyfeof  Bonifacius  Archbishoppe 
c^  that  see,    bathe    these  wordes. 
A®.  Domini  124^,  Rome  muIH  An- 
gHcani  aderant  Clerici,  qui  capis  vt 
mkiitt  choreaiihus,  et  infulis,  orna- 
wtentisque  ecclesiasticis,  ex  Anglice 
tunc  moregentis,  ex  lana  ienuisiima 
1910 


et  auro  artificiose  intextofabricatis, 
vtereniur,     Huius  modi  omamento* 
rum  aspect u  et  concupiscenlia  provo^ 
catus  Papa,  rogavit  cuiusmodi  es^ 
sent,      Bespomio    est,    aubifrisia 
appellari,  quia  et  eminens  ex  panno 
et  lana  quam  Angli  frysb  app^l' 
lant,    simul    contexta    sunt.      Cui 
subridens  et  dulcedine  captus  Papq, 
Vere,  in  quit,    (for   these    are   the 
wordes  of  Mathewe   Paris  whidhe 
lyved  at  that  tyme,)  Hortus  noster 
deliliarum  est  Art g Ha,  verus  puteus 
est  inex/iaustus,  et  vli  mult  a  ahun^ 
dant,  de  multis  multa  sumere  licet, 
Itaque,  concupiscentta  illectus  ocu* 
lorum,  littcras  suas  bullatas  sacras 
7nisht   ad   Cisterciertses    in     Anglin 
Ablates,  quorum  orationihus  se  de^ 
vote  commendabat,  xH  tpsi  kec  auki* 
FRisiA   specioiissima  ad  suum  or^ 
naudum  chorum  compararent.     Hoe 
Londoniensibtls  placuit,  quia  ea  turn 
venalia  \habebant,  tantique  guanti 
piacuit    vendiderunt.       In   whiche 
discourse  you  not  onlye  see  that 
orefryes    was    a    weved   clothe  of 
golde  and  not  gddsmytbe  worke, 
[but]  that  Englande  had  before  and 
since  the    Conqueste   the    arte  to 
compose  suche  kynde  of  delicate 
clothe  of  golde  as  Europe  had  not 
the  lyke ;  for  yf  yt  had,  the  Pope   . 
wolde  haue  made  suche  proaisione 
thereof  in  other  places,  and  not  from 
Englande.      And  because  you  shall 
not  thinke  that  yt  was  onlye  vsed 
of  the  Ciergye,  you  shall  fynde  in  a 
Becord  of  the  Towre  that  yt  was 
also  an  omamente  of   the  kings 
garmente,     since    the    Conqucste, 
For,  in  Rotulo  Patentium  6.  Johan- 
fftf  in  dorso  (in  whiche  .the  ktnge 
coinaunded  the  Templers  to.deliutr  ^ 
sucbe  Jewells,  garmentes,  and  oroa- 
mentes  as<  they  had  of.  the  kings  in 
kepingei)  are  these  wordes:  Dal" 
maticam  de  eoden^  samitto  vrletiaui 
de    OBFBBYBS    et   cum    lapidibvs, 
Whiche  is  to  saye,  the  kings  Oal- 
M  matieal) 
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znatical]  garmente  of  the  same  sa- 
iditte  (spoken  of  before,  wbiche 
was  crymsone  )  vrlcd  or  bordrede 
.  (auche  aa  we  nowe  calle  garded) 
withe  0^ ft  eyes, 

*'  OuNDTB  and  Cbispb  is  by  you 
expounded  sly ked  and  curled,  wbiche 
aence  althoughe  yt  may  beare  after 
some  sorte,  yet  the  propryetye  of 
the  true  sence  of  oundye  (ijclnge  an 
especiall  tcrm^^  appropriate  to  the 
arte  of  Heraldye)  dotbe  signifye 
wavinge  or  movinge,  as  the  water 
dothej  beinge  called  vfu!ye^  of  Lbt 
tvne  vnda  ior  water.  For  somber 
ha  ire  was  oundye'^  that  is,  layed  in 
rooles  vpp  and  downe,  lyke  waves 
of  water  when  they  are  styrrcd  with 
the  winde^  and  not  sly)ied  or  playn^^ 
etc. 

"  You  exponnde  not  Rksaoer, 
beinge  a  terme  of  Alnhymye;  as 
you  leave  many  of  them  vntoucbed. 
This  worde  sholde  rather  be  resal-' 
gar.  Wherefore  I  will  shewe  you 
what  rem/gar  ys  in  that  abstruse 
sciftnoe,  whicbe  Chaucer  kn^iwe  full 
well,  althoughe  be  enveye  agatnste 
the  sophisticall  abuse  thereof  ip  the 
Chanons  Yeomaus  Tale,  This  r^- 
salgar  is  that  whicbe  by  ^omc  is  > 
called  raieslane,  a  I^ynde  of  poysone 
named  arsenicke,  which  the  chi mi- 
call  pbtlosophf  r$  call  their  yenome 
or  poysone.  Whereof  I  cpulde  pro- 
duce infynyte.e^mples;  but  1  will 
gyve  you  onlye  these  fewe  for  a 
taste.  Aristotle,  in  Rosario  Philo- 
s^horuffh  sayethe.  Nullum  tingens 
venerium  generatur  absque  sole  et 
eiui  vmbra,  id  est,  uxore.  Whicbe 
venome  they  call  by  a)l  names  ppe- 
sentinge  or  signify inge  poysone,  as 
a  toade,  a  dragon,  a  basilyske,  a  ser- 
pente,  arsenicke,  and  suche  lyke; 
and  by  manye  other  names,  as  in 
exerdtacvone  ad  turbam  ,pkilosopho^ 
runt,  apperethe;  where  aqua  sim« 
ptex  is  called  venenum  argentum 
vivum,  cinnabar,  aqua  permanens. 


gampia,  acetum,  urina,  aqua  taw, 
draco,  serpens,  etc  And  of  thii 
poysone  the  treatyce  de  phemce,  or 
the  philosophers  stone,  written  ia 
Gothyshe  rymynge  verses  (lutbc 
saye; 

Moribuii<}a,  corporis  virus  emanabat 
Quod  maternam  faciem  camiidara  fodshat. 

.  ^'  Bbotn  and  Bicott  you  ex« 
pounde  supersticious  hypocrites. 
Whicbe  sence  I  koowe  it  mayc 
somcwhare  beare,  because  yt  saoor* 
^the  of  the  dispositione'of  thoie 
Begins,  or  Beguines,  for  that  ys  the 
true  wrytinge.  But  this  wonk 
Begyn  sholde  in  bis  owiie  natoit 
rigmlye  haue  ben  expotinded  sti- 
persticious  or  hipocriticaU  wemeiuv, 
as  appereth  by  Cbavicer  himsdfe, 
who  norabreth  them  emonnt  tl» 
wemen  in  the  Bomante  qf  tie  Bm 
when  he  sayetbe. 

But  empresses,  aud  dudteifcs. 
These  queenes,  and  eke  cooBtesMs. 
These  abbasses,  and  eke  Mi/[*M, 
These  greate  ladyes  palaans. 

And  a  little  afiter,  in  the  same  Ho* 
maute,  he  doth  write. 

That  dame  Abstinence  atreyned 
Tooke  on  a  robe  of  camelyne, 
'  And  ganne  her  cratche  as  a  Jhfi«» 
A  large  cover-cherfe  of  thredde 
She  wrapped  all  aboute  her  hedde. 

These  wemen  the  Frencbe  call 
Beguyncs  or  Nonnes;  being  in  U- 
tyne  called  Bigrincs  or  Biguina] 
whose  originall  order,  encrease,  and 
contynuauce  are  sett  downe  by  Ma- 
thewe  Paris  and  Mathewe  Westm. 
But  as  I  sayed,  since  I  haue  not  mj 
Mathewe  Paris  at  hand,  I  will  seU 
you  doiB^e  the  wordes  of  Maibewe 
Westmynster  (otherwise  called 
Flares  Historiarum  FhrilegwJ  io 
thissorte.  Sub  eisdemdiebus  (which 

was  in  the  yere  of  Chrisce  i^* 
and  abpute  the  28  of  kioge  Heory 

die 
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the  tlniide>)  '  ^««/am  in   Afemania  fodder,   Botbe  wfaich^  properly  can - 
precipuh  se  asserentes  vitam  et  kahi"^  nott  stande  in  this  place  of  Cbaucer 
turn  relligiones  elegisst,  in  vtrogue  in  ihe  Reves  Prologue,  where  he 
sexu,  sed  maxim}  tn  muliehri,  con^  sayeth,  '  my  fodder  is  forage.*    For 
tinentiam  cuius  vite  simplicitate  pro*  yf  forreige  be  fodder,  then  is  the 
fitentes  se  voto  privato  Deo  r.biigd*  sense  of  that  verse,  'my  fodder  is* 
runt,     MuHeresque,  quas  Bigbinas  '  fodder.*    But  fodder  beinge  a  ge- 
vulgariiir  vocamus,  adeb  rnultipli"  nerall    name  for  m<^ate  gyveti^  to' 
cate  sunt,  quod  earum  niimerus  in  cattle  i\\  winter,  and  of  affynytie 
vna  ciuiiaie,  scilidt  Cohnia,  €id  plus  withe  tbode  applied  to  mcone  and 
gu$M  miile  cLSserUur  asceridisse,  e.'c.  beasts,  dotiie  onlye  signyfye  meate.\ 
After    whtche,    speakinge  yui    the  And  so'  the  sense  is,  '  my  meate  ys 
yere  of  Cbriste   1250  of  the  en  'forage/  that  is,  my  meate  is  suche 
crease    of  Relligtons    Orders,    he  harde  and  oWe  provisione  as  ys  made 
sayeth,  Item  in  Alemania  et  Francia  for  horses  and  cattle  in  winter.  For 
mulieres,  quas  Biguinas  nominant,  so  doth  this  worde  fonrragium  hi 
etc.  Latyne  signyfye.      And  so  dothe 
"  CiTKiWATioNB  yoQ  do  not  ex-  Chaucer  meane.    For  the  word  net! 
pounde^  beinge  a  terme  of  Alchy-  before  dothe  well  she  we  yt,  whea 
tAye.    Whiche  dtrinatione  is  both  the  Reve  sayeth, 
a  color  and  parte  of  the  philoso- 
phers stone.     For,  as  hat  he  Tracta^  I  am  olde,  me  listenot  play  for  i^e, 
eus  Avicenne  (y f  y t  be  his  and  not  *  ^'*««  'y»«^ » <^a*»  «y  ^«l«*«»  is>w-r0f* 
liber  supposititius,  as  manye  of  the  «^              ,     .    ,.                ,       ,    ^ 
AlchimicaU  Workes  are  foysted  in  ^^^  metaphorically  yt  may  be  taken 
vnder  the  names  of  the  best-lemed  ^^^  <^^^J«^  ^^^»  ^^^f  horse-meate,  al- 
authors  and  philosophers,  as  Plato,  {hough   impropj^rlyc;    as    Chaucer 
Aristotle,  Avicen,  and  stiche  others,)  bathe,  in5u  Topas  Ryme,  where 
in  parte  of  the  7  chapter:  Citri-  be  makcth  yt  grasse  for  bis  horse, 
natTo  est  que  fit  inter  album  et  rii*  ^^^  ^l^^^  the  worde  rather  to  mak^ 
brum,  etnondicitur  color  perfoctus:  ^PP  ^^c  rhyme  than  to  shewe  .tht 
whiche. ci/rina/io«f,  as  sayeth  Ar-  '^"^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^'^''^'  «*y»°g«' 
noldus  de  Nova  Villa,  lib.  i.  ca.  5  «,.     ,        ,1     ^  *.      •    1.     1 

•L'fi'j      A        ^             ^T  M      J'  That  downe  be  laved  Bvm  in  that  place, 

nihil  aliud  est  quam  comp/eia  diges-  To  make  his  «eedc  some  solace, 

tio.    For  tlie  worke  of  the  pliiloso-  -  And  gyve  hym  %ood/orag*. 
phers  stone,  follo\ving  the  worke  of 

nature,  hathe  lyke  color  in  the  same  '*  Hbroner  you  expounde-a  cer* 

degree.    For  as  the  vrine  0/  manne,  teype  kind  of  hawke.    Whiche  is 

being  whity she,  shewetb  impcrfecte  true:  for  a  gowshawke,  sparrowe- 

digestione;  but  when  he  bathe  well  hawke,   tassel,    &c.    be  kindes  of 

rested,  and  slept  after  the  same,  and  hawkes.      But  thU  keroner  is  an 

thedigestione  perfected,  tlie  vrine  be-  especiall  hawke  (of  anye  of  Ibe 

comet  he  ci/rf/ie,  or  of  a  depe  yellow  kyndes  of  longe  winged  kawkes) 

<x>lorj  so  ys  yt  in  Alchymve :  which  of  nioreaccompte  than  other  hawkes 

snadeAroolde  call  this  citrinatione  are.      Because  the    flighte  of  the 

perfect  digestion,  or  the  color  prov-  herone  ys  nH>re  daongerons  than  of 

inge  the  philosophers  stone  broughte  other  fowles,  insomuch  that,  .:$irhen 

almoateto  theheighteofperfectione.  she  fyndeth  her  selfe  in  darvger,  she 

**  Forage  in  one  place  you  ex-  will  lye  in  the  ayre  yppon  her  backe, 

pounds  meate,  and  in.anothbr  place!  and  tame  vpp  her  bellye  to.wardes 
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the  hawke;  and  so  defile  her  eny*  v^nA  out  trigmfa  Sis  yimkm  ^ 

nije  with  her  excresientes»  that  ey-  sidfrio, 

tfaer  she  will  blinde  the  hawke,  or  "  Porphbbtb  yoa  ezpoonde  msr* 

ells  with  herbyll  or  talons  pierce  bUf    Wbiche  marble  ys  gemis,  bnl 

the   bawkes  brest  yf  she  offer  to  porpheryehspccUs*    Fot  as  there  is 

sease  vppon  her.  white  and  grey  roafble,  so  ys  there 

"The  Utppb  is  not  Simplye  the  ledd  marble,  whiche  is  ^is  pw- 

redde.  berrye  on  the  bryer^  vnlesse  pherye,  a  stooe  of  reddish  purple 

you  adde  this  epitbeton  and  saye,  color;   distioct   or  interlaced  vitb 

the  redde  berrye  on  the  swete  bryer^  white  veynes  as  yon  may  see  in  the 

(which  is  the  eglantyne,)  to  distin-  great  pillars  entringe  into  the  Ro^aU 

goyshe  yt  from  the  comone  bryer  or  j^Bchange  or  Burse  in  CorDbilK 

bramble  bearinge  the  blacke  benye  -,  "  Sevdj^pr  you  expounde a  thycoe 

for  that  name  bryer  yft  comone  (o  stnffe  lyke  cypres.    But  yt  vas  a 

them  bothes  when  the  Ayppeis  prpr  '  thynne  stuffe  lyke  sarpcnett^  and  of 

per  but  to  one^  neither  maye  yt  ^  rawe  kynde  of  sylke  or  sareenett, 

helpe  you  that  you  saye  the  redd  but  coarser  and  narrower  thsQ  lb£ 

berrye^  to  distinguyshe  yt  from  the  sareenett  npwe  ys,  as  myselfecaonc 

blackej  for  the  blacke  berrye  ys  remember, 

also  redde  for  a  tyme>  and  thpn  may  f'  Tkepboett    you  expoiinde  a 

be  called  the  redde  berr)'e  of  the  lamme  to  batter  waUs.    Bat  tbc 

biyer  fdr  that  tyme*  trepegett  was  the  same  as  the  map' 

*'  NowBLL  you  expounde  Christ-  nelL     For  Chaucer  calleth  yt  s  in- 

masse,  wbiche  is  that  feaste  and  pegett  or  m^goneU,    Wher^e  the 

more.    For  y  t  is  that  ty  me,  wbiche  tr^pegpU  and  magonell  being  all  ona, 

is  properlye  called  the  Advente  to-  and  the  magonell  an  instrument  to 

gether  with  Christmasse  and  Newe-  flynge  or  cast  stoqes  (as  your  sdie 

ycrcs  tyde.    Wherefore   tl;e    true  expoonde    yt)    into  a   towoc,  « 

etvmologye  of  that  worde  ys  not  against  a  towne-walles,  (an  engine 

Cnristmasse,  or  the  twelve  d^es;  not  mt|che  ynlyke  to  the  catapuite, 

but  yt  is  God  with  tis,  or  oure  God;  an  instrumente  to  cast  forthe  daites 

expressinge  to  vs  the  comynge  of  stones,   or  arrowes,)  the  treptidi 

Christe  in  the  fiesbe:  wbiche  per-,  post  nedes  also  be  an  instroniente 

adventurp  after  a  sorte,  by  the  figure  to  cast  stones  or  such  lyke  against  a 

fynechdoche,.you  may  seeme  to  ex?  wall  or  into  a  towne,  and  not  a 

euse,  plapinge  then  Christmasse  a  raipme  to  batter  walles;  since  tU 

parte  of  this  tynae  of  Nawell  for  all  ramme  was  no  engine  to  flioge  i^y 

'  the  tyme  that  Nowell  conteynetlie.  thinge,  but  by  mens  bandrs  to  be 

For  in  the  saine  worde  is  conteyned  broughte  and  pushed  againste  the 

aometyme  xx^  but  for  the  most  parte  wallesi  a  ihinge  farr  different  ifi 

tbirtye  dayes  before  Christmasse^  as  form  from  the  magonell  or  catapuitCf 

veil  as  the  Christmasse  yt  selfe^  as  appereih  by  Vigetius  and  Kobcr- 

that  worde  being  deduced,  as  bathe  tus  VaUurius  de  He  Militari. 

Will.  Postellusin^/pAtf^tff.  12£aii-  '' Wjvbb  .you    cxpounde    not 

guaapum,  from  the  Hebrue  worde  Wherefore  I  vrill  tell  you«  a  it^r^^ 

VoeU:  for  thus  he  writethe : — Noel,  is  a  kynde  of  serpent  of  good  balkc, 

s<mat  Dbus  nostxb  sive  Dbus  ko-  not  rnlyke  vnto  a  dragon,  of  whose 

BIS  aovbnit;  soluaqtte  est  hec  vox  kinde  he  is;  a  thinge  well  knowen 

cantaria  plebe  ante  Christi  Natalitia  vnto  the  Heraldes^  vonge  the  same 

for 
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fbr  itzAti,  add  cresfes,  and  irappor-  wbiclie  I  mdce  that  ^ou  did  not  re- 
fers of   inanye  gentle    and    noble  memljer. 

inenne.     As  the  erle  of  Kent  bear-        "ABANDONB.yo\xcxpoande/ti«"- 

erh  a  ufhier  for  his  create  and  snp-  tye;  whiche  in  all  Italiane,  Frenche, 

{Krrlcm;   the  erle  of  Pembroke,   a  and  Spanisbe,  signitjcth  relijiquertp 
tvher  vert  for  his  crcstej  (he  erJe  of    to  forsake  and  leave  a  tbioge;  whiche 

Cumberlande^  a  wlver  gules  for  hil  xtiethinketh     yo\i     most     hardely 

iupportftrs.  stretche  to  Ubertye,  vnless  you  will 

*' Ai;TR>tTicKE  you  expounde  td  ^ayc  Uiat^  when  one  forsakethe  a 

fee  dnt.ifuytye.     But  howe  you  may  thmge,  he  Icavelh  yt  at  iiberiyi; 

^eme  to  fi»rce  and  racke  the  worde  whiche  ys  but  a  streyned  specbe, 

to  Chaucers  meaninge,  I  knowe  not ;  although  the  Frenche  HollybandeV 

but  sure  I  am,  the  proper  signytica-  not  vnderstanding^  the  true  encrgye 

tionc  of  aatenticke  is  a  ihi?tge  of  of  our  tongue,  hath  expounded  yt 

tkuctorityc  or  credit  allowed  lij  ntenne  lihertye;  whiche  may  b«  some  war- 

tif  auct&ritye,    or   ilie  originall  or  ramc  vnto  you.**  , 

lyrste  arcbetypuiii  of  any  thinge;  , 


On  Chivalry  and  Romance. 

[Prorti  Mr.  Block's  Lif*  of  ToRdUATO  Tasso  ] 

**  "IT THEN  the  barbarous  tribes  nrrny,  sufbordinate  to  commsfnd,  and 

V  V    over-ran  the  different  pro-  encamped  under  its  officers  in  diffcr- 

tinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  ent  parts  of  the  country.     Amidst 

lands  (distributed  by /o/,  were  thence  the  turbulence  and  disorder  of  the 

called  Allodial,  and)  were  held  in  middle  ^ge^;  the  allodial  possessor 

entire  domlbion  by  eaoh  proprietor,  found  it  convenient,  both  for  per- 

vitbout  any  other  obliguion,  than  sonal  safety,  and  the  protection  of 

that  of,  on  gre(at  occasions,  defend-  his  property,  to  subject  his  estate  to 

ing  the    Community.     New  tribes  the  feudal  services,  and  become  the 

succeeded  to  the  first,  and  subduing  vassal  of  some  great  military  baron, 

large  tracks  of  country,  many  indi-  **  The  country  was  thas  portioned 

viduals  occupied  large  landed  estates,  out  amongst  a  number  of  warlike 

The  king,  or  chieftain  who  had  led  chieftains,  all  of  them  considering 

them  to  conquest,  naturally  acquired  themselves   as  independent  of  the 

thelareest  portion  of  terrirory.  These  sovereign,  except  during  a  period  of 

lands,  he  fouhd  it  convenient  to  par-v  nation^^l   war.     Possessed  of  large 

eel  out  to  his  principal  followers^  territories,  and  residing  at  a  distance 

subjecting  them  to  certain  aids,  and  from  the  ca^/tal,  they  erected  strong 

military  services.    His  example  was  an<i  gloomy  fortresses  in  places  of 

imitated  by  his  courtiers,  who  dis-  difficult  access;  and  not  only  op- 

tributed,  under  similar  conditions,  pressed  the  people,  and  slighted  the 

portions  of  their  estates  to  their  de-  civil  magistrate,  but  were  ot\en  in  ft 

pendants.     A  feudal  kingdom  was  condition  to  «et  the  authority  of  the 

thus  a  ailKtary  establisbment,  and  crown  itself  at  defiance.     At  the 

had  the  appearlioce  of  a  victorious  tenure  by  which  the  kods  ware  held 
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was  military^  as  there  was  no  art  or 
science  lo  occupy  the  mind,  every 
landed  proprietor  was  a  soldier^  and 
being  expert  and  strong  by  the  daily 
use  of  arms,  was  eager  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  his  prowrss.  This 
was  never  wantiug;  for  when  not 
employed  in  some  expedition  against 
a  public  enemy,  he  was  commonly 
engaged  in  some  petty  enterprise, 
prompted  by  ^varice,  idleness,  or 
revenge.  Animosities  and  feada 
were  continually  rising  among  the 
neighbouring  barons,  and  as  lives 
were  often  lost  in  these  combats, 
disputes  were  rendered  hereditary, 
and  the  son  succeeded  to  the  quar- 
rels, as  well  as  to  the  estate  of  his 
ancestor. 

"  In  these  private  battles  only  a 
few  were  engaged  at  a  time,  so  that 
the  prowess  of  a  single  combatant 
,  became  conspicuous,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Those  who  chiefly  distin- 
guished themselves  were  the  barons, 
iand  principal  persons,  who  had  a 
great  advantage  over  the  common 
people,  by  fighting  on  horseback 
clothed  in  armour,  by  the  superiority 
of  their  weapons,  and  by  the  dexte- 
rity aud  skill  which  they  bad  acquired 
by  constant  exercise.  Ip  these  com- 
bats, the  same  individuals  were  fre* 
quenfly,  at  different  times,  and  pro- 
bably with  diflferent  success,  led  to 
encounter  each  other;  their  emula- 
tion and  animosity  were  thereby  in- 
creased; theysingledout  each  other  in 
the  field,  and  mutual  challenges  were 
given  to  a  comparative  trial  of  skill, 
courage,  ,or  address. 

"  From  these  challenges,  and  pri* 
vate  encounters,  arose  the  practice 
of  duelling,  an^  of  the  judicial  com- 
bat. When  a  dispute  arose  between 
two  barons  in  some  civil  court,  upon 
any  matter  of  property,  the  parties. 


who  in  such  cases  were  not  distio- 
guished  either  for  politeness  to  thdr 
adversaries,  or  attention  to  the  judge, 
generally  disagreed  abcwt  facts,  and 
affront t'.d,  or  govt  one  enoiher  the 
lye.     This,  which  still  continues  to 
be  the  principal  ofience  fbrwhidi 
saiisfacUon    is    required,    induced 
them  to  appeal  to  the  sword;  and 
the  civil  magistrate,  finding  bifflseif 
unable  to  restrain  them,  and  wish- ' 
ing  at  the  same  time  not  to  lose' all 
shadow  of  authority,  contented  hiio* 
self  with  superintending  the  cere- 
monies^  and  regulating  the  forms  of 
the  encounter.   There  exists,  too,  in 
the  human  breast,  a  certain  kind  of 
retributive  principle,  which  renders 
it  natural  to  believe  that  the  Al- 
mighty and  Omniscient  Being  will 
will  vindicate  innocence,  and  panisb 
guilt.    Ihe  impatience  of  mankind, 
however,  leads  them  to  imagine  that 
the  intervention' ought  to  take  place 
even  in  this  world,  and  that  a  so- 
lemn appeal  to  heaven  must  needs 
be  followed  by  the  discovery  of  it  J 
will.     This  opinion   was  rendered 
peculiarly  strong  in  those  timrt  by 
the  clergy,  whose  temporal  policy  it 
was  to  represent  the  Divine  Power 
as  dispensing  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture on  the  most  frivolous  occasions, 
where  their  interest  was  concerned. 
'  One  superstition  prepared  the  waj 

*  for  another^  and  whoever  believed 

*  the  Supreme  Being  had  interposed 

*  miraculously  on  those  trivial  occa- 
'  sions  mentioned  in  legends,  oooU 

*  not  bnt  expect  his  intervention  in 
'matters  of  greater  importance, 
'  when  solmnly  referred  to  his  ded- 
'  sion.'  • 

'•  Even  the  prejudices  of  OJcn, 
however,  are  not  wh'oUy  prejadioa. 
The  belief  of  the  visible  isteiposi- 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Power  was  not 
altogether     without     finindatioB. 


^  Robertson's  Charles  V.  vol,  I.  p.  61. 
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^     Oh  ClUvaby  and  RoMUice.                           [163] 

Many .  effects  are  natural!/  pro-  in  the  progress  of  the  feudal  system, 
ducbd  by  moral  causes  ^  'a  sinful  converted  into  a  mysterious  and  pom- 
'  heart  makes  feeble  hand;**  and>  pousrite.  Previous  to  their  admission 
things^in  other  respects  being  equal^  into  the  knightly  order,  the  young- 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  innocence  candidates  began  attendance  from 
vould  generally  triumph.  Thiscus-  their  early  years  on  some  person  of 
torn  of  duelling,  and  the  peculiar  valour  and  reputation,  by  whose 
notions  of  honour  which  now  arose,  example  and  instruction,  they  might 
vcre  unknown  in  former  times.   'In  become  distinguished  for  courtesy 

*  those  ancient  states,*  says  Mr.  Mil-  and  prowess.  The  former  of  these 
l^r,   '  that  were  most  addicted  to  qualities  was  prodded  by  their  rea- 

*  war,  as  in  Rome  and  Sparta,  the  diness  to  take  fire,  and  to  avenge  the 
'people  were  early  broiigbt  under  smallest  approach  to  contumely;  a 
'  the  authority  of  government,  so  as  circumstance  which  led  them  to 
'  effectually  to  prevent  the  exercise  respect  each  other,  and  to  be  careful 
'  of  private  hostilities.  A  Boman  of  giving  the  least  offence  in  their 
'  or  Spartan,  therefore,  was  never  conversation  or  conduct.  After  hav- 

*  under  the  necessity  of  supporting  lag  passed  through  a  complete  course 

*  his  military  dignity  in  opposition  ot  military  education,  they  were 
'  to  his  own  countrymen;  but  was  then  admitted,  by  many  devout  and 
^constantly  employed  in  maintain-  pompous  ceremonie«,  to  the  higk 
'  ing  the  glory  of  his  country,   in  dignity  of  knighthood ;  an  hoi>our 

*  oM>osition  to  that  of  his  enemies,  which  presupposed  a  noble  origin, 
'  The  prejudices  and  habits  acquired  a  long  discipline  and  skill  in  the 
'  in  Such  a  situation  were  all  of  a  useof  arms,  and,  joined  with  valour, 
'patriotic  naiure.  The  pride  and  a  high  degree  of  courtesy  and  ho- 
'  vanity  of  individuals  were  exerted  nourw 

'  in  acts  of  public  spirit,  not  in  prl-  **  From  these  warlike  ideas  and 
'  vate  animosities  and  disputes.*  f  employments,  arose  too,  the  mili- 
'*  The  possession  of  great  strength  tary  sports,  designed  by  the  name 
and  skill  being  of  so  much  conse-  of  Jousts  and  Tournaments}  the 
quence,  men  of  rank  were  in  those  former  a  more  private  and  inferior^ 
days  trained  to  the  use' of  arms  by  the  latter  a  more  pompous  and  pub- 
long  previous  discipline.  From  this  lie  exhibition.  These  mock  fights 
circumstance,  from  the  dignity  of  served  the  purpose  of  interesting 
mind  inspired  by  the  idea  of  inde*  the  mind,  when  scenes  of  true  war 
pendence,  from  the  habit  of  despis-  did  not  present  themselves,  of  dis* 
ing  danger,  the  sentiment  of  strei»gth,  playing  and  augmenting  the  address 
and  the  condition  of  society,  arose  and  vigo'ir  of  the  youthful  cham- 
the  singular  institution  of  chivalry,  pion,  of  collecting  from  different 
Even  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  the  quarters  the  fair^and  brave,  and  of 
initiation  of  a  youth  to  the  profes-  attesting  the  magnificence  and  hos- 
sion  of  a  warrior,  bad  been  attended  pitality  of  the  prince  or  baron.  At 
"With  solemn  and  appropriate  cere-  these,  not  only  the  '  gorgeous 
monies.  The  chieftain  of  the  tribe  'knights*  of  the  same,  but  those 
decorated  him  with  the  sword  and  of  every  country  were  welcome  to 
armour;  a  simple  form>  which  was,  exhibit  their  strength  and  skill;  their 
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Tiltini;  furniture,  emblason'd  shields,    sexual    indulgence,  and  io£vidiMl 

Impresses  quaint,  caperisoto.  and  steeds.  j^y^  ^^^  i^^^  j^  g^^^^l  TOhxptOOiU. 


Xftcr  which^  they  wcdb  entertained        «/Vk:-  :-    :^  ...^    jt    

at  the  '       ^^^  d^ree,  a  pic- 

ture of  what  takes  place  in  tbe  pro- 
marshal'd  feait  ^^^^  ^^  society,  with  regard  to  those 


Serv'd  up  in  hall,with  sewers,  and  seneschals.*  sentimeots  and  atifections, .  which, 

though  ultimately  fouiided  on  appr- 
.  "  The  knight  was  thus,  by  the  tite,  are  refined  into  the  elegant 
nature  of  his  education,  distinguish-  psssion  of  love,  and  bstve  a  consider- 
ed for*  strength,  courtesy,  and  va-  able  influence  in  the  eialiation  of 
lour ;  nor  in  these  dajrs,  when  the  our  nature.  In  a  state  of  povertj 
ascendancy  of  the  church  was  all  and  indigence,  tbe  mind  loses  its 
powerful,  was  he  les^  remarkable  sensibility  to  beauty;  and  baidei, 
for  his  warm  and  superstitious  de-  the  female  cannot  acquire  those 
votion.  The  pomp  and  circumstance  graces  and  embellishments  which 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  its  fascinate  the  imagination.  On  tbe 
relics  and  its  miracles,  made  a  strong  otlier  hand,  when  wealth  and  laxu^ 
and  irresistible  impression  on  the  ha%*e  increased  to  a  great  height, 
fancy  and  the  heart.  There  was,  dissipation  is  produced,  and  the  hcsn 
besides,  little  demand  for  virtue  and  loses  its  tone  by  indulgence  in  sen- 
good  works ;  and  the  knight  might  sual  gratifications.  Besides,  as  the 
gratify,  without  remorse,  all  his  youth  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  see- 
amorous  or  ireful  passions,  provided  zog  almost  all  the  beauties  of  the 
he  believed  in  certain  dogmas,  com-  country,  the  heart  does  not  easily 
plied  \xrith  certain  pilgrimages  6r  fix  on  one,  and  strong  and  fervent 
penances,  and  especially  did  not  love  gives  place  to  frivolous  and  ge- 
noglrct  to  present  his  tythes  and  neral  gallantry. 
oblAtions  to  the  church.  **  It  appears  then,  that  the  state 
''  One  circumstance  remains  to  be  of  society  most  favourable  to  tbe 
accounted  for,and  that  is,  the  roman*  passion  of  love,  is  one  like  that  in 
tic  love  and  gallantry  by  which  the  the  middle  ages,  equally  removed 
,  age  of  chivalry  was  distinguished,  'fh>m  the  extremes  of  indigence  and 
There  are  two  appetites  which,  for  of  luxury.  It  is  a  passion,  too, 
wise  purposes,  the  Author  of  Nature  which  is  nourished  in  a  high  degree 
ha<i  implanted  in  sentient  beings,  the  by  obstacles;  and  these  occurring 
appetite  fcr  food,  and  that  of  the  frequently  at  that  period,  in^med 
sexes.  The  first,  being  necessary  it  to  a  fever,  of  which  there  are  fev 
for  individual  preservation,  is  strong-  that  can  now  form  a  conceptioo. 
est  and  most  necessary  5  and  wher-  The  virgins  were  not  then  led  in 
ever,  as  among  the  savages  of  North  troops  to  public  assemblies,  bat  lived 
America,  its  gratification  was  uncer-  in  retirement,  in  stately  castles,  sur- 
tain  and  imperfect,  the  sexual  ap*  rounded  often  by  romantic  woods, 
petite  was  weak,  and  the  degraded  The  sight  of  a  beauty  was,  from  her 
female  was  held  in  small  esteem,  seclusion,  rare,  and  made  an  almost 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  com*  infallible  impression  on  a  vigoroos 
forts  of  life  were  abundant,  as  in  and  uncorrupted  heart.  At  00 
Otaheite,  no  restraint  was  laid  upon  period  too;,  wore  Ugher  ideas  coo- 
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ccived,  cither  of  indlvidtial  dignity,  of  the  •  king'i  dmigbter  of  Hungr6/ 

or  of  family  importance ;  so  that  a  she  addresses  him^  id  the  old  ko^ 

lady  woald  not  stoop  to  give  encoo-  madce^  as  follows: 

ragement  to  a  lover  who  was  tiot 

distinguished  by  rank  and  prowess.  For,  tod^e  my  love  should  wymie, 

Even  in  such  cases,  she  was  haughty  ^«*>  chyVaUy  ye  must  be^ynne, 

and   reserved     often    insolent   and  And  ryde  through  many  a  peryllous  place 

auQ    rebcrvca,    oucn     insoieni    ana  As  a  vcnterousman  to  sckcyourgrace; 

acornful.      Add  to  this,  that  by  fre-  Over  hyllei  and  dales,  and  hye  mountatac, 

qiient  feuds  and  family  hostilities,  a  In  wetWw  wete,  both  hayle  ud  ny&M, 

knight  might  often  acddentallj  be-  ^t&^^ixX"^^,^ 

come  enamoured  of  a  lady  of  some  Among  the  oeasteswyld,  andtam*, 

bpuscat  variance  with  his  own.  These  And  over  you  wyil  gee  your  tiuM.« 

.and  other  circumstances,  by  interpos* 

ing  obstacles  which  were  difficult  to  "  The  records  of  the  exploits  tr4 
besurmounted,  fixed  on  some  object,  adventures  of  these  enterprising 
and  exaked  the  imagination^  and  love  knights  was  called  romance,  from 
became  a  species  of  warm,  and  al-  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
most  frenzied  devotion.  sung  by  the  minstrels,  in  the  vnlgar 
*^  With  his  sensibilities  thus  or  corrupted  Roman  language, 
awakened,  alive  to.  honour,  and  Never  did  a  mode  of  life  pixniuce 
eager  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  characters  equally  energetic,  and 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  bf  his  mis-  manners  equally  striking  as  those 
tress,  the  knight  often  sallied  forth  of  chivalry  s  never  did  it  o£fer  to 
in  search  of  adventures,  when  do-  the  poet,  subjects  equally  glow* 
mestic  cares  did  not  furnish  suffi-  ing  to  the  fancy,  interesting  to'  ca« 
cient  exercise  for  his  activity  and  riosity,  and  affecting  to  the  heart, 
courage.  Amidst  the  .disorder  and  If  we  consider,  ^rst,  ihe  scenery  in 
anarchy  of  those  times,  there  was  which  the  actors  were  placed,  what 
much  iosolence  to  be  repressed,  and  could  be  more  pictinresque  than  those 
much  distress  to  be  succoured.  It  frowning  castles,  those  majestic  ca* 
was  the  duty  and  object  of  the  thedrals,  those  magnificent  abbeys? 
errant  knight  to  punish  the  injuries.  The  habitations  of  the  people,  in- 
and  redress  the  grievances  of  the  deed,  were  hovels,  their  situation 
feeble  and  oppressed;  provided  the  humble  and  degraded,  their  man- 
oppressed  persons  were  people  of  ners  rude  or  mean;  but  this  gave 
distinction^  The  female  sex  had  a  only  a  bolder  relief  to  those  who 
peculiar  claim  to  his  protection ;  were  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
and  many  distressed  damsels  (we  With  regard  to  their  costume,  never 
are  told)  were  defended,  rescued,  or  did  man  conceive  himself  of  sm 
avenged.  In  short,  there  was  an  much  individual  importance,  nor 
obligation  on  whoever  had  been  testify  his  pride  and  ostentation  by 
dignified  with  the  high  honour  of  such  splendour  of  art^y,  such  pomp 
knighthood,  to  be  a  mirror  of  va-  of  attendance,  or  such  solemnity  of 
lour,  devotion,  courtesy,  justice,  ceremonial.  Contemplated  in  a. 
generosity,  and  honour.  His  reward  moral  view,  that  mixture  of  gene- 
was  l»ve,  his  means  of  attaining  it  rosity  and  barbarity,  of  fierceneu 
glory.  Tho8>  when  the  '  squyr  of  and  gallantry,  of  supersitition  and 
*  low€  degr£/  becomes  enamoured  eothusiasoi}  that  refined  polish  6b- 

•  jRItsoa's  Ancint  SacUsb  Mstriail  Rqi^     i<»»^  U^-  P*  ^^^ 
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lervedeveato  the  greatest  enem^; 
tliat  generous  valour  with  which 
they  exposed  tbeimelves  to  hazards; 
have  all  a  tendency  powerfully  tp 
afiect  the  ioiagination.  Add  to  this, 
the  number  cf  those  hazardSj  the 
t  variety  of  adventures,  which,  from 
the  state  of  society,  the  knight  was 
likely  to  encounter  i  add,  too,  the 
&bulou8  natural  foes,  which  a  mind, 
unacquainted  with  the  constitution 
of  tbingr,  and  the  supernatural  ones, 
which  a  superstitious  fancy  might 
conjure  up  to  itself,  and  we  shall 
own,  that  never  were  richer  subjects 
of  ddineation  presented  to  the  pen- 
cil of  the  poet. 

*'  The  records,  I  have  said,  of  the 
adventures  and  prowess  of  these 
warlike  knights  were  called  Ro- 
mances. These  Romances  were 
adorned  with  many  febulous  em- 
bdlishments;  and  different  hypo- 
theses have  been  formed  to  account 
for  the  introduction  and  nature  of 
these  supernatural  ornaments.  Mr. 
Warton  attributes  to  the  Saracens 
the  origin  of  those  splendid  fablings, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  ro- 
mantic fiction.  We  know,  indeed, 
that,  the  science  of  modem  £urope 
is  considerably  indebted  to  the  &i- 
racens;  nor  is  it  probable,  that  lite- 
rature owe^  them  nothing.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  be  proved, 
that  its  obligations  are  very  great; 
and,  as  the  science  of  the  Arabians 
was  derived  from  the  Greeks,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  many  of  their  fic- 
tions also,  bad  their  source  in  the 
writings  of  Homer,  the  fountain 
from  which  the  streams  of  poetry, 
which  have  gladdened  every  land, 
have  principally  flowed. 

''A  second  hypothesis  has  been 
supported  by  the  bishop  of  Dro- 
more,*   that  romantic  fiction  was 


ai^d  Romainee. 

principally  derived  from  the  taks  dr 
sagas  of  the  northern  bards.  These 
sagas,  however,  are  now.  asserted  by 
antiquarians  to  be  generally  oiodem 
and  spurious;  and  the  £dda  itself, 
if  not  a  complete  forgery,  is  a  work, 
it  is  said,  of  no  great  antiquity.  Its 
pretended  author  Snorro,  (which, 
as  Ritson*  observes,  is  no  bad  name 
for  a  dreamer,)  compiled,  or,  ac* 
.  cdrding  to  the  same  writer,  fabled  it 
in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  manifestly  long  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  tht 
north.f  Both  the  Arabic  and  Gothic 
systems,  however,  seem  to  be  tnie 
to  a. certain  extent;  though  by  no 
means  to  such  a  degree,  or  soexda- 
sivoly,  as  their  respective  champions 
•have  supposed. 

"  Others  again,  (a$  Mr.  Lejilen, 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Comp/aynU 
of  Scotland  J  supposes  Armorica  or 
Brittany  to  be  the  native  xountiy  of 
romantic  fiction.  All  the  European 
nations  derived  their  romances  of 
chivalry  from  the  French,  and  all 
the  French  romances  originated 
(wiih  one  or  two  exceptions)  in  the 
north  of  France.  The  more  ancient 
romances  of  chivalry,  too,  have 
especially  celebrated  the  heroes  of 
Brittany,  or  those- of  Wales;  firom 
which,  it  is  asserted,  a  large  colony 
of  Britons  fled  to  Armorica,  about 
the  year. 5 13,  from  the  Saxon  ty- 
ranny. 

"  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
colouring,  and  machinery  introduced 
into  these  fabulous  narrationsi  (at 
least  in  the  form  in  which  they  ap- 
pear among  the  Italian  writers,) 
whatever  did  not  arise  from  the  state 
of  manners,  and  the  creative  power 
of  the  imagination,  may  be  attri- 
buted, I  think,  almost  wholly  to  iht 
classical   tales  of  antiquity.     11>c 


«  Re!ique«,  vol.  III.  p.  II.  &c.     See  also  Mal!ei,  Introduction  arHittoIre  de  Dan- 
nemarc.  , 

f  l>isscrtttion  on  Romance  and  Chivalry,  p.  30* 
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coBo^poaen  of  rouMoce  seem  not  to    many  as  a  Gredan  romance  of  chi- 
have  been  ignoraot  of  the  works  of    valiy.    There  'n,  iodeed,  scarpeljr  a 


aeveral  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  La- 
tin poets.  The  war  of  Troy  was  the 
subjectof  many  popular  poems  I  nof 
•was  there  a  single  striking  mjrtho* 
logical  idea,  perhaps^  which  did  not 
linger  behind^  and  which  was  not 
m(^ified  by  the  peculiar  manners 
of  the  times. 

Men  lykyo  gtttit  for  to  here. 
And  BLomans  rede  io  divert  manere. 
Of  Alexandre  the  conquerour. 
Of  Juhus  Cesar  the  emperour. 
Of  Greece  and  Troy  the  strong  stryfy 
Thcr  many  a  man  lost  hia  Ivf. 

Carr/f r  MutuB  afmdMHnn^  Cf» 

**  The  expedition  of  Jason  in  search 
of  the  golden  fleece,  the  golden  ap- 
ples of  the  Hesperides  watched  by  a 
dragon^  the  king*s  daughter,  wfio  is 
an  eocbantress,  and  who  dcHf crs  the 
hero,  is  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  ro- 
niantic  fiction,  that  we  are  told  by 
Quadrio,  that  it  was  considered  by 


fiible  in  the  poem  of  Ariosto,  of 
which  the  elements  may  not  be 
found  in  the  fictions  of  the  Greeks. 
In  Andromeda,  we  have  the  proto- 
type of  distressed  damsels  on  the 
point  of  being  devoured  by  an  ork 
or  dragon,  and  delivered  by  a'knight« 
Circe  and  Calpyso  are  the  originals 
of  Alcioa  and  Armida ;  and  the  lly« 
ing  horse  of  Bellerophon  appears  to 
be  the  dam  Df  the  Hippogryf.  A 
sentient  tree  is  described  in  Vurgirs 
tale  of  Polydoras}  enchanted  ar- 
mour is  furnished  by  Vulcan,  both 
to  Achilles  and  ^neas ; '  and  a  giant 
and  his  cave  are  exhibited  in  the 
story  of  Polyphemus.  The  head  of 
Medusa  is  the  obvious  origin  of  the 
stupify  ing  shield  $  and  the  ring  which 
renders  invisible,  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  fiible  of  Gyges.  Camilla  and 
Pejpthesilea  might  easily  furnish  tlie 
idea  of  Marfisa  and  Bradamante.'* 
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IP  the  different  considerations, 
stated  in  tlie  preceding  chap- 
ter, be  carefully  combined  together. 
It  will  not  appear  surprizing,  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  a  great  majority 
of  individuals,  the  common  analo- 
gical phraseology  concerning,  the 
mind  should  be  mistaken  for  its  ge- 
nuine philosophical  theory.  It  is 
only  by  the  patient  aftd  persevering 
exercise  of  reflection  on  the  subjects 
of  consciousness,  that  this  popular 
prejudice  can  be  gradually  surmount- 
ed. In  proportion  as  the  thing  typi- 
fied grows  familiar  to  the  thoughts, 
the  metaphor  will  lose  its  iofluence 
•a  the  fiinoy^  and  while  the  signsr 


we  employ  continue  to  discover,  by 
their  etyniolpgy,  their  historical  ori- 
gin, they  will  be  rendered,  by  long 
and  accurate  use,  virtually  equiva- 
lent to  literal  and  specific  appella- 
tions. A  thousand  instances,  per- 
fectly analagous  to  this,  might  be 
easily  produced  from  the  figurative 
words  and  j^ra^es  which  occur  every 
moment  in  ordinary  conversation.^ 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  War- 
burton's  account  of  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  writing,  from  hieroglyphics 
to  apparently  arbitrary  characters » 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  si- 
milarity between  the  history  of  this 
art,  as  traced  by  him,  and  the  gr9»^ 

dual 
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4dal  process  by  which  metaphorical 
terms  come  to  be  stripped  of  that 
literal  import,  whtch^  at  first,  point- 
ed thrm  oat  (q  the  selection  of  our 
rode  progenitors.  Till  ttii^  process 
be  computed,  with  reipect  to*  the 
words  denoting  (he  powers  and  ope^ 
TAtions  of  the  understanding,  it  is 
vain  fbr  us  to  expect  anv  success 
in  oui*  indoctive  researches  con- 
oertiing  the  principles  of  the  human 
fifamc. 

•'  In  tbus  objecting  <o  metaphori- 
cal expressions,  as  solid  data  for  our 
conclusions  in  the  science  of  mind, 
1  would  not  be  understood  to  repre-^ 
sent  them  as  of  no  use  to  the  specu- 
lative inqnircr.  To  those-  who  de- 
light to  trace  iht  history  of  language', 
it  may.  undoubtedly,  form  an  inte- 
resting, and  not  unprofitable  em- 
ployment, to  examiiie  the  clrcun- 
stances  by  which  they  were  origin- 
ttlly  suggested,  and  the  causes  which 
may  have  diversified  them  in  the 
case  of  diflTercnt  nations.  To  the 
philoluger  it  may  alsoafl<>rd  an-  amus- 
ing and  harmless  gratification  (by 
tracing,  to  thr.rr  unknown  roots,  in 
some  obscure  and  remote  dialects, 
those  words  which,  in  his  mother 
tongue,  generally  pass  for  primi- 
tives), to  shew,  that  even  the  terms 
which  denote  our  most  retiued  and 
abstracted  thoughts^  >vere  borrowed 
originally  from  some  object  of  cx- 
ternjd  perception.  This,  indeed,  is 
nothing  more  than  what  the  con?»i- 
derarions,  already  staled,  would  have 
inclined  ns  to  expect  a  priori}  anc) 
which,  how  much  soever  it  may  asto- 
nish those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  conline  their  stmlies  to 
grammar  alone,  must  strike  every 
{philosopher,  as  the  Jiaiural  and  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  i hat  progres- 
sive order  in  which  the  mind  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  difierent 
objects  of  its  knowledge,  and  of  those 
feneVal  bws  which  govern  human 
thought  ifi  the  employment  of  arbi- 


trary signs.  While  the  philologUr, 
"however,  is  engaged  inthes^capiivat- 
hig  researches,-it  i^higbly  necessary  t«^ 
remihd  him,  from  time  to  time,  that 
his  disctjvef'ies  belong  to  the  same 
brancih  of  literature  with  that  whicbr 
fumishe*  a'  large  proportion  of  the 
tnaterinls  in  our  common  lexicons 
and  etymological  dictionaries;  that 
after  he  has  fold  us  (for  exatnple)  that 
imagination  is  borrowed  from  an  op- 
tical image,  and  acuieness  from  a 
Latin  vrotd,  denoting  the  sharpnes; 
of  a  material  instrument,  we  arc  no 
more  advanced  in  studying  the  theory 
of  the  human  intellect,  than  vc 
shouM  be  in  our  speculations  con- 
cerning the  function*  of  money,  or 
the  political  elfects  of  the  nationaV 
debt,  by  learning,  from  Latin  ety- 
mologists, that  the  Word  pecuniae 
and  the  phrase  ces  alienum,  had  both 
a  reference,  in  their  first  origin,  to 
certain  ctraTmstances  in  the  early 
state  of  Ronofln  manner's. 

**  Frona  thesrC  slight  X^nts;  consi- 
dered in  thefr  connection  ^ith  the 
subject  whtch  introddeed  them^  some 
of  my  readfTs  must  have  anticipated 
the  use  of  them  I  intend  to  make,  in 
prosecuting  the  argument  conctm- 
ing  the  origin  of  human  knowledge. 
To  .tho^e,.  howcveri  who  have  not 
read  Mr.Tooke's  wollt,.  or  who,  in" 
reatling  it,  have  not  been  aware  of 
the  very  subtile  and  rrfined  train  of 
thinking,  which   lare^ly  connects- 
his  seemingly  desultory  etymologies, 
it  mny  be  useful'  for  me  to  select  one 
or  two  examples,  where  Mr.Tookc 
himself  has  been:  at  paiais  to  illustrate 
the  practical  application,  of  which 
he  conceived  *bis  discoveries  to  be 
susceptible,  to  philosophical  discus- 
sions.   Thtt  is  the  more  neccsssrjV 
that,  in  general,  he  seems  puiposely 
to  have  eon  fined  himself  to  die  state- 
ment of  premises,  without  pofflting 
out  (except  by  implication  or  w»»- 
endo)  the  purposes  to  which  benocaw 
them  to  be  applied ;— a  ipodeof  writ" 
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itig^  i  mmt  hfig  leave  taobwive; 
which^  by  throwing  an  air  of  mys>- 
tei^  over  his  jceal  design,  and  by 
amusing  t!ie  imagioation  with  the 
prospect  of  some  wonderfol  secret 
afterwards  to  be  revealed,  has  given 
to  his  truly  learned  and  origin&bdifr- 
l^uisitionSy  a  degree  of  celebrity 
among  the  snmtterers  in  science, 
whigh  they  would. nev^r  12a ve. ac- 
quired, if  stated  coisoisely  and  sys-* 
tematically  in  a  didacttc  form. 

"  Right  is  no  other  than  axcr-* 
'*  urn  fregi/umj,  the  past  participle 
f*  of  the  Latin  verb  regetfi^  In  .the* 
"  sanse  manner,  our  English  verb 
'*  jtisT  is  the  past. participle  of  the 
^'  vtrb  jui^e, 

*'  Tbus^  when  a  man  demands*  his 
''  RIGHT,  he  asks,  only  that  which  it 
'*  is  orderefi  he  sitall  have. 

''  A  BiouT  conduct  is,  th9t  which 
"  is  ordered. 

"A  RIGHT  reckoning  is^  that 
**  which  IS  ordered' 

".  A  RIGHT  line  is»  that  which  is 
"  ortkred  or  directed— ^ (not  a  ran* 
^'  don)  extension,  but)  the  shortest 
<<  distance'  between  two  points. 

*'  The  RIGHT  road  is,  that  ordered 
**  or  directed  to  be  pursued  (for  the 
*'  ob}o:t  you  have  in  view) . 

**  To  do  RI09T  is,  to  do  that 
'*  which  is  ordered  to  be  done. 

*'  To  be  in  the  right  is,  to  be  in 
</  such  situations  or  circumstances  as 
"  are  ordered* 

*'  To  have  right  or  law  on  one*s 
"  side  is,  to  have  in  one's  favour  that 
<' which  is  ordered  or  laid  down, 

*'  A  RIGHT  and  just  action  is, 
**  su6h  a  one  as  b  ordered  and  com^ 
"  manded. 

"  A  JUST  man  is,  such  as  he- is 

commanded  tb  ^e— qm  leges  ju* 

raque  servat — who  observes  and 
"  obeys  the  things  laid  doxon  and 
*'  commanded.—— 

''  It  appears  to  me  highly 

"  improper  to  say,  that  Ood  has  a 
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RIGHT,  as  it  is  ako  to  cay,  that 
*'  God  is  jufcr.  For  nothing  is  or*' 
"  dered,  direcied,  ox  commanded  con- 
'^  iceming  God.  'The  expressions  ara 
f  inapplicable  to  tbe  Deity,  tliough 
'^  t^ey  are  common,  and  those  wbfo 
"  use  ttiem  have  the  best  intentions. 
f  *  They  are  applicable  only  to  men ; 
^'  ip  ovhom  alone  language  belongs, 
*•*  andofwhose  sensations  only  words 
f  arc  the  representatives  to  men,  who 
^'  are,  by  nature,  th«  subjects  of  or. 
f'  dxrs  and  comrnands,  and  whose 
**•  chief  merit  is  obedience/*  ♦ 

.  **  In  reply  to  the  objection,  that, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  ever^r 
thing  that  is  ordered  and  command^ 
isRfGHT  and  just,  Mr.  Tooke  not 
only  admits  tbe  consequence,  but 
considers-  it  as  an  identical  propo- 
sition. . 

♦*  It  is  only  affirming"  (he  ob- 
serves) *'*  that  what  is  ordered  and  • 
**ankmanded  U^-^ordtfed  and  com^ 
"  manded.** 

**  With  regard  to  wrohg,  he  ob» 
serves  afterwards,  that  ''  it  is  th^ 
"  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  wrings 
f«  fvHngan,  torquere.  The  word  an- 
*^  swenng  to  it  in  Italian  is  iorio,  the 
''  pastparticipleof  theverb  hrquerti 
^*  whence  the  Fven6h  also  have  tdri. 
*'  It  means  merely  wrung,  or  wrest- 
**  ed  from  the  right,  or  ordered, 
*'  line  of  conduct.** 

"  Through  the  whole  of  this  pas- 
sage, Mr.  Tooke  evidently  assumes, 
a^  a  principle,  that,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  the  philosophi- 
cal import  of  any  word,  it  is  neces- 
ssry  to  trace  its  progress  historically 
through  all  the  successive  mesnfngs 
•which  it  has  been  employed  to  con- 
vey^ from  the  moment  that  it  was 
£rst  introduced  into  our  language  ) 
or  if  the  word  be  of  foreign  growth, 
tji^t  we  should  prosecute  the  etymo- 
logical research,  till  we  ascertain  the 
literal  and  primitive  sense  of  the  root 
from  whence  it  sprung.  It  is  in  this 

literal 


^ 


literal  and  primttive  sense  alone  that;  "  eternal^   raantcitsdyle,    everlasting 

according  to  him,  a  philosopher  b  "  teuthi  odIc^s  mankind^  suckas 

eatitled  to  emplox  it,  even  in  the  "  they  are  at  preseHh  he  also  cter- 

preaeat  advanced  state  of  science;  *^  nal,  inxmutabie,  and  everlasting.'* 

and  whenever  he  annexes  to  it  a  <'  But  what  connection,  it  may 

meaniug  at  ail  different,  he  imposes  be  asked,  have  these  quotations  with 

equally  on 'himself  and  on  others,  thequestion  about  the  origin  of  bu- 

Tome,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears,  man  knowledge?  The  answer  will 

that  to'appeal  to  etymology  in  a  phi-  appear  .obvious  to  those  who  have 

losophif^l  argument  (excepting,  per-  looked  intp  the  theories  which  have 

haps,  in  those  cases  where  the  word  been  built  on  the  general  priociple 

itself  is  of  philoaophical  origin),  i^  just  referred  to ; — a  princnple  which 

altogether  nugatory ;  and  can  aerve,  it  seems  to  have  bean  the  main  ob- 

at  the  best)  to  throw  an  amusing  ject  of  Mr.  Tooke's  book  to  confirm, 

light  op  the  laws  winch  regulate  the  by  an  induction  of  particulars';  and 

operations  of  human  fancy.    In  the  which,  if  it  were  admitted  as^und, 

present  instance,    Mr.  Tooke    has  would  completely  undermine   the 

availed  himself  of  a  philological  hy«  foundations  both  of  logic  and  of 

potbesis  (the  evidence  of  which  is  ethics.    In  truth,  it  is  from  this  ge- 

fiur  from  being  incontrovertible)  to  neral  principle,  combined  with  a  ha 

decide,  in  a  few  sentences,  and,  in  universally   acknowledged    amoogf 

mj  opinion,   to' decide  very  errp^  philosophers    (the   impossibility  ai 

neously,  one  of  the  most  important  speaking  about  mind  or- its  pbsno- 

questions  connected  with  the  theory  mena,  without  employing  a  meu- 

of  morals.  pborical  phraseology)  that  so  many 

*'  I  shall  only  mention  another  of  our  late  philologists  and  giamtna- 

example,  in  which  Mr.  Tooke  has  rian?,  dazzled,  as  it  should «oem,  with 

followed  out,,  with  still  gpneater  in-  the  novelty  of  these  ^»co«mef,  ha?e 

trepidity,  hts  general  principle  to  its  shewn  a  disposition  ta  conclude  (as 

most  paradoxical  and  alarming  eon*  Diderot  and  Helvetins  formerly  did 

sequences*  from  other  premises)  that  the  only 

"  TauB,  as  we  now  write  it;  or  real  knowlec^  we  possess  relates  to 

*'  TREW,  as  it  was  foimerly  written;  the  objects  of  our  external  senses; 

**  means  f^imply  and  merely,— -that  and  that  we  can  annex  no  idea  to  the 

*'  which  is  THOWBO.    And  instead  word  mind  itself,  bat  that  o(  matter 

pf  being  a  rare  tommodity  upon  in  the  most  snbtile  and  attenuated 

'^  earth,  except  only  in  words,  there  form  which  imagination  can  lend  it. 

is  nothing,  but  TauTH  in  the  world.  Nor  are  these  the  only,  or  the  most 

^  That  every  roan,  in  his  commu-  dangerous  conseqnences,  involved  in 

nication  with  others,  should  speak  Locke's  maxim,  when  thns  under- 

**  that  which  he  tro>7bth,  is  of  so  stood.     I  point  them  out  at  present, 

''greatimportancetomanktnd,thatit  in  preference  to  others,  as  being 

ought  not  to  surprise  us,  if  we  find  more  nearly  related  to  the  subject  of 

the  most  extravagant  praises  be-  this  essay. 

'^  stowed  upon  truth.  But  truth  *'  Mr.  Tooke  has   raven  some 

''  supposes  mankind}  fir  whom  and  countenance  to  th^ie  tnfereoco,  by 

"  ly  whom,  alone  the  word  is  form^  the  connection  in  which  be  itttn>* 

*'  ed,  and  /o  whom  only  it  is  applica-  duces   the    following    etymologies 

'^  ble.  If  no  oiao,  no  truth.  There  from  Voasius. 

''  is,   therefofe,  no  luch  thing  aa  "  Animus,  Anima,  Uno^.^^ 
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•<  >{ry^  are  participles/'—"  Anima 
"  est  ab  Animus.  Animus  vero  est 
a  Graeco  Av£/xo^j  quod  did  votiint 
quasi  As/xo;,  ab  Aa;  Hive  Asfu,  quod 
"  est  nvsctii  et  Latinis  a  Spirando, . 
"  Spiritus^  loicno  et  ^v^t^  est  a 
«<  ^'j^oj  quod  Hesychius  expooit 
"  nvsw."     ' 

*^  I  have  already,  on  various  oc- 
casions,  observed,  that  the  question 
concerning  the  nature  of  mind,  is 
altogether  foreign  to  the  opinion  we 
form  concern! ijg  the  theory  of  its 
operations;  and  that,  granting  It  to 
be  of  a  material  origin,  it  is  not  the 
less  evident,  that  ail  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  consciousness 
and  of  reflection.  As  this  distinc- 
tion, however,  has  been  altogether 
overlooked  by  these  profound  ety- 
mologists, I  shall  take  occasion,  from 
the  last  quotation,  to  propose,  as  a 
problem  not  unworthy  of  .their  at- 
tention, an  examination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  led  men,  in 
all  ages,  to  ^pply,  to  the  sentient  and 
thinking  principle  within  us,  some 
appel  lation  sy  non  imous  with  spirt  tus, 
or  itysv^;  and,  in  other  cast's,  to 
liken  it  to  a  spark  offre,  or  some 
other  of  the  most  impalpable  and 
mysterious  modifications  of  matter* 
Cicero  hesitates  between  these  two 
forms  of  expression  j  evidently*  bow- 
ever,  considering  it  as  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  which  we  should 
adopt,  as  both  appeared  to  him  to 
be  equally  unconnected  "With-  our 
conclusions  concerning  the  thing 
they  are  employed  to  typify:  "  Ani- 
**  ma  sit  animus,  ignisve  nescio : 
''  nee  me  pudet^  fateri  nescire  quod 
"  neiciam.  Illud  si  ulla  alia  de  re 
"  obscurik  affirmare  possem,  sive  ani- 
''  ma  sive  ignis  sit  anunos,  eum  jq- 
'^  rarem  esse  divinum.*'  This  figu- 
rative language,  with  respect  to 
mind,  has  been  considered  by  some 
of  out  later  metaphysicians  as  a  con- 


vindog  proof,  that  the  doctrina  of 
its  materiality  is  agreeable  to  general, 
belief;  and  that  the  opposite  bypo«' 
thesis  has  originated  in  the  blunder 
of  confounding  what  is  very  minute 
with  what  is  immaterial. 

**  To  me,  I  must  confess,  it  ap- 
pears to  lead  to  a  conclusion  direcdv 
opposite.  For,  whence  this  disposi- 
tion to  attenuate  and  subtilise,  to  the 
very  verge  of  existence,  the  atoms 
or  elements  supposed  to  prodnce  tha 
phenomena  of  thought  and  volition, 
but  from  the  repugnance  of  the 
scheme  of  materialism  to  our  na- 
tural apprehensions;  and  from  a 
secret  anxiety  to  guard  against  a 
literal  interpretation  of  our  meta- 
sphorical  phraseology  ?  Nor  has  this 
disposition  been  confined  to  the  vul- 
gar. Philosophical  materialists  them- 
selves have  only  refined  farther  on 
the  popular  conceptions,  by  eo- 
trencbiug  thepselve^  against  the  ob- 
jections of  their  adversaries,  in  the 
modern  discoveries  concerning  iight 
and  electricity,  and  other  inscruta- 
ble causes,  manifested  by  their  ef* 
feces  alone.  In  some  instances;  they 
have  had  recourse  to  the  suppoaitioo 
of  tlie  possible  existence  of  nutter, 
under  forms  incomparably  more  sub- 
tile than  what  it  probably  assumes 
in*  these,  or  in  any  othtr  class  of 
physical  phenomena; — a  hypothesis 
which  it  is  impossible  to  descr^ 
better  than  in  the  words  of  La  Fon- 
taine: 

<*  Quintcneace  d*  atOme,  cxtnit  de  la  lu- 
nii<ro/» 

It  is  evident  that,  in  using  this  lan- 
guage, they  have  only  attempted  to  - 
dude  the  objections  of  thdr  adversa- 
ries, by  keeping  the  absurdity  of  their 
theoiy  a  little  more  out  of  the  view  of 
supeHiciannqiurers;  digesting  mat- 
ter cotnpletely  of  ail  those  properties 
by  wl^:^b  '^^  ^^  known  to  oar  senses ; 
and  ttvVi&tiV^^^^S*  **n«tcad  of  what  is 
^''^  commonly 
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commonly  meant  by  that  word,  ih« 
6n!te«mal  or  eraoescent  entities,  'in 
the  'pursuit  of  which,  imagination 
herself  is  quickly  lost. 

"  The  prosecutfoD  of  this  remark 
wouy,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  ^  open 
a  view  of  the  subject  widely  differ* 
ent  from  that  which  modern  mate- 
rialists have  taken.  But  as  it  would 
lead  me  too  far  aside  from  ray  pre- 
sent design,  I  shall  content  myself 
witfi  observing  here,  that  the  reason- 
ings which  have  been  lately  bronght 
forward  in  their  support,  by  their 
new  philological  allies,  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  iwo  errors,  extremely 
common  even  among  our  best  phi- 
losophers j— first,  the  error  of  con- 
founding the  historical  progress  of 
an  art  with  its  theoretical  prindples, 
when  advanced  to  maturity  ^  and, 
secondly,  that  of  considering  lan- 
guage as  a  much  more  exact  and 
complete  picture  of  thought,  than 
it  is  in  ariy  state  of  society,  whether 
barbarous  or  refined.  With  both 
of  these  errors,  Mr.  Tooke  appears 
to  me  to  be  chargeable  m  an  emi-r 
BCdt  degree.  Of  the  latter,  I  have 
already  produced  various  instances; 
mnd  of  the  former,  his  whole  work 
is  one  continnetf  illustration.  After 
stating,  for  example,  the  beautiful 
result  of  his  researches  concerning 
conjunctions,  the  leading  inference 
^hich  he  deduces*,  from  it  is,  that 
the  common  arrangement  of  the 
pai;t8  of  speech,  in  the  writings  of 
gmimnarians,  being  inaccurate  and 
nnphilosophical,  must  contribute 
freatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  stu« 
dents  in  the  acquisition  of  particolar 


languages :  whereas  nothing  cao  be 
more  indisputable  than  this,  that  his 
speculations  do  not  relate  in  the  least 
to  the  analysis  of  a  language,  after 
it  has  assumed  a  regular  and  sys* 
tematical  form;  but  to  the  gradtul 
steps  by  which  it  proceeded  to  that 
state,  from  the  inartificial  jargon  of  sa- 
vagefi.  Th^y  are  speculations,  not  of  a 
metaphysical,  but  of  a  purely  philolo- 
gtcal  nature :  belonging  to  that  par- 
ticular species  of  disquisition  which  1 
have  elsewhere  called  thepreticai  ku^ 
iory,*  To  prove  that  conjunctions 
are  a  derivative  part  of  speech,  and 
that,  at  first,  their  place  was  sup- 
plied by  words  which  are  confess* 
edly  pronouns  or  articles,  does  not 
prove,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  part  of  speech  at 
present,  any  more  than  Mr.  Smiih'i 
theory  with  respect  to  the  gradual 
transformation  of  proper  names  into 
appellatives,  proves,  that  proper 
names  and  appellatives  are  now  ra- 
dically and  essentially  the  same;  or 
than  the  employment  of  snbftantirei 
to/ supply  the  place  of  adjectives 
(whicn  Mr.  Tooxe  tells  ns  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  an  imperfect  language), 
proves,  that  no  grammatical  distinc* 
tion  exists  between  these  two  parts 
of  speech,  in  such  tongues  as  the 
Greek,  the  Latin*  t>r  the  English. 
Mr.  Tooke,  indeed,  has  not  hesitated 
to  draw  this  last  inference  also;  but, 
in  ray  own  opinion,  with  nearly  as 
great  precipitation^  as  if  he  had  con* 
eluded,  because  savagesv  supply  the 
want  of  forks  by  their  fingers,  d»t 
therefore  a  finger  and  a  fork  are  tha 
same  thing.*' 


*  See  the  Account  of  the  Ufe  aad  Writi&p  of  Mr.  Smithy  picfijied  |o  his  Posthamoas 
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Ok  THt   BtAUTlFUl.. 


[Prom  the  Same.] 


"  I^OTWITHSTANDING  the 
i-^  greater  variety  of  qoalitics, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral i 
to  which  the  word  beauty  is  appli- 
cable^  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted^ 
that,  in  Un  primitive  and  most  ge- 
neral acceptanon,  it  refers  lo  objects 
of  si|ht.  As  the  epithets  sweet  and 
deHctotts  literally  denote  what  is 
pleasing  to  the  palate,  and  harmo* 
nious  what  is  pleasing  to  the  ear ; 
as  the  epithets  stijt  and  warm  denote 
c<:^rtain  qualities  that  are  pleasing  in 
objects  of  touch  or  of  fttrling ;— so 
the  epithet  beautiful  literaHiy  de- 
notes what  is  pledsing  to  the  eye. 
All  these  epithets,  too,  it  U  worthy 
of  remark,  are  applied  travsitively 
to  the  perceptions  of  other  senses. 
We  speak  of  sweet  and  6f  soft 
sounds }  of  warm,  o(  delicious,  and  of 
harmonious  colouring,  with  as  little 
impropriety,  as  of  a  beautiful  voice, 
or  of  a  beautiful  piece  of'  music. 
Mr.  Bnrke,  himself,  has  somewhere 
jtpoken  of  the  soft  green  of  the  souL 
If  the  transitive  applications  of  the 
word  hauty  be  more  numerous  and 
more  hetetogeneous  than  those  of 
the  words  sweetness,  softness,  and 
harmony, .  t^  it  not  probable  that 
.<>ome  account  of  this  peculiarity 
may  be  derived  from  the  compara- 
tive multiplicity  of  those  percep- 
tions of  which  the  eye  is  the  com- 
mon organ  ?  Snch,  accordingly,  is 
the  very  simple  principle  on  which 
the  following  speculations  proceed ; 
and  which  it  is  the  chief  aim  of 
these  sfKCulations  to  establish.  In 
prosecuting  the  subject,  however,  I 
abair  uCH  ^kl^ftr  myself  by  any  regu- 
lar plan,  bnt  shall  readily  give  way 
to  whatever  disctMisione  may  natu* 


rally  arise,  either  from  my  own  con- 
clusions, or  from  the  remarks  I  mav 
be  led  to  odcr  on  the  theories  of 
others.  * 

'•  The  first  ideas  of  beauty  formed 
by  the  nlind,  are,  in  all  probability, 
derived  from  colours.  Long  before 
infants  receive  a  ay  pleasures  from 
I  the  beauties  nf  form  or  of  motion, 
(both  of  which  require,  for  their 
perception,  a  certain  effort  of  at- 
tention and  of  thought )  (heir  eye 
may  be  caught  and  delighted  with 
brilliant  colouring,  or  wiih  splendid 
illumination.  I  am  inclined,  too, 
to  suspect,  that  in  the  judgment  of 
a  peasant,  this  ingredient  of  beauty 
predominates  over  every  other,  even 
in  bis  estimate  of  the  perfections  of 
the  femnlr  form  i  and,  in  the  inani- 
mate creation,  there  seems  to  be 
little  else  which  he  beholds  with 
any  rapture.  It  is,  accordingly, 
from  the  effect  produced  by 'the  rich 
painting  of  the  clouds,  when  gilded 
by  a  setting  sun,  that  Akenside  in- 
fers the  existence  of  the  seeds  of 
taste,  where  it  is  in^possibie  to  trace 
them  to  any  hand  but  that  of  na* 
ture. 


«  •*  Ask  the  swain 


**  Who  jon  neys  homc\var<b  irom  a  tummcr* 

Jay'f 
"  Long  labour,  why,  ibrgatful  of  his  toils, 
*'  And  due  repos«,  he  ioiccra  to  behold 
^  l^ie  sunshine  gWaoiing,,  as  through  ambat 

clouds, 
**  O'er  all  the  western  sky;  full  soon,  t  ween, 
«  His  rude  expressioa,  and  untMtor*d  airs, 
*<  Bayond  the  power  of  language,  will  un£)14 
*<  This  form  of  b<;«uty  aniiling  at  has  heart." 

"  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  judgment 
of  the  infant  or  of  the  peasant,  that 
colours  r^TiVL  W^h  ^tnotig  the  con* 

stituentv'  ^   *•    Vwut^.     The 

fptcUc\e^ 
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On  the  BeautifiU* 


spectacle  alluded  to  by  Akenside,  in 
the  foregoing  lines,  as  it  forms  the 
most  pleasing  of  any  to  the  untu- 
tored mind,  sp  it  continues,  after 
the  experience  of  a  life  spent  m  the 
cultivation  of  taste,  to  retain  its  un- 
undimiuisbed  attractions:  I  should 
rather  say,  retains  all  its  first  attrac- 
tions >  heightened  by  many  stronger 
ones  of  a  moral  nature. 

**  iliM  hare  we  teen,  the  greenwood  side 

along, 
'*  As  o*er  the  heaih  we  hied,  our  labour  done, 
'*  Oft  as  the  wood-lark  piped  hit  evening  song, 
*'  With  wishful  eye  pursue  the  setting  suu.*^ 

"  Such  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tical  features  in  a  portrait,  sketched 
for  himself,  by  the  exquisite  pencil 
of  Gray  j  presenting  an  interesting 
counterpart  ro  what  he  has  else- 
where said  of  the  poetical  visions 
which  delighted' his  childhood. 


— *•  Oft  before  his  infant  eye  would  run 
Such  iorms  as  glitter  in  the  nvu&e&  ray, 
"  With  orient  hues/'— . 


(( 


"  Among  the  several  kinds  of 
*'  beauty,"  (says  Mr.  Addison)  "  the 
"  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours. 
**  We  nowhere,  meet  with  a  more 
"  glorious  or  pleasing  shew  in  na- 
•'  tore,  than  what  appears  in  the 
"  heavens,  at  the  rising  and  setting 
**  of  the  sun/whirh  is  wholly  made 
'*  up  of  those  dilicrent  siains  of 
■'Mipjht,  that  slicw  themselves  in 
'<  clouds  of  a.  d  iFf-rcnt  .situaiioii. 
**  For  this  reason  we  find  the  pocLsi 
*'  who  are  always  a'idressing  theiii- 
**  selves  to  the  inniginnlion,  dorrdu- 
"  ing  more  of  their  epithets  from 
*'  colours  than  f/om  any  other 
*'  topic r  • 

*'  From  the  adniiration  of  colours, 
the  eve  gradually  advances  to  that 
of  forms',  beginning  first  with 
sueh  as  are  most  obviously  regular. 
llencc  the  pleasure  which  children. 


almost  without  exception^  express 
when  they  see  gardens  laid  out  after 
the  Dutch  manner ;  and  hence  the 
justness  of  the  epithet  childish,  or 
puerile,  which  is  commonly  cm- 
ployed  to  characterize  thu  species 
of  taste  ;«-^ne  of  the  earliest  stages 
of  its  progress  both  in  individtials 
and  in  nations. 

"  When,  in  addition  to  the  plea- 
sures connected  with  colours,  ex- 
ternal objects  present  those  wbich 
arise  from  Certain  modifications  cf 
form,  the  same  name  will  be  Da- 
tura liy  jipplied  to  both  the  causes  of 
the  mixed  emotion.'    The  emotion 
appears,   in   point   of  fact,  to  ou: 
consciousness,   simple  and  onco::.- 
potinded,  no  person  being  able  to 
say,  while  it  is  felt,  how  much  u\ 
the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  either 
cause,  in  preference  to  the  oiLt-r , 
and  it  is  the  philosopher  alone,  w!w 
ever  thinks  of  attempting,  by  a  sc- 
ries of  observations  and  expcrin^cnti, 
to  accomplish  such  an  analysis.  Thr 
following  expressions  of  Virgil  shew 
how    easily    the    fancy   confounds 
these  two  ingredients,  of  the  bf-u- 
tiful   under    one  common  epithit. 
*'  Edera  formosior  aliaS*     "  Oj'>r- 
'^  viose  puer,  n'nnium.  ne  credt  o^ 
"  lori:*     That    the    adjective  J^jr- 
mosus    originally    referred    to  the 
beauty  of  form  alone,  is  manift>t 
from   its   etymology  j    and    yet  it 
would  appear  that,  even  to  the  cor- 
rect  tiistc  of  Virail,  it  seemed  co 
less    applicable    to    the  beaut v  ot 
colour. 

*'  In  another  passage  the  s.ir.'« 
epithet  is  employed,  by  the  M'ir.e 
poet,  as  the  most  comprebcu^l^e 
which  the  language  atlorded,  u 
describe  the  countless  cliarn»j>  '>i 
nature,  in  the  most  t)cautiful  aca>oo 
of  the  year  : 


•  Spectator,  N"o,ii2. 
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•*  Et  nunc  omxm  ager,  nunc  ononis  parturit 

arbos ;        , 
••  Nunc  froiident  sylvas,  nunc  formtsuslmus 

0  turn  J,** 


"  Similar  remarks  may  be  ex- 
tended- to  the  word  Beauty,  when 
applied  to  motion,  a  species  of 
beauty  which  may  be  considered  as 
in  part  a  nlodificatiuu  of  that  of 
Jbrm-j  being  perceived  when  a 
pleasing  oui/ine  is  thus  sketched,  or 
traced  out,  to  the  spectator's  fancy. 
The  beauty  of  moiioo  has;  however, 
beside  this,  a  charm  peculiar  to  it- 
self; more  particularly,  when  ex- 
hibited by  an  animated  beings  — 
above  all,  when  exhibited  by  an  in- 
dividual of  our  own  species.  In 
these  cases,  it  produces  that  power- 
ful effect,  to  the  unknown  cause  of 
-which  we  give  the  name  of  grace ; 
— an  effect  which  seems  to  depend, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  on  the 
additional  iuierest  which  the  pleas- 
ing form  derives  from  its  fugitive 
and  evauGKent  existence ;  the  me- 
mory dwelling  fondly  on  the  charm 
which  has  fled,  while  the  eye  is 
fascinated  with  the  expectation  of 
what  is  to  follow.  A  fascination, 
somewhat  analogous  to  this,  is  ex- 
perienced when  we  look  at  the  un- 
dulations of  a  flag  streamitig  to  the 
wind  I— at  the  wreathings  and  con- 
volutions of  a  column  of  smoke;—* 
or  at  the  momentary  beauties  and 
splendours  of  fireworks,  amid  the 
darkness  of  night.  In  the  human 
figure,  however,  the  enchanting 
power  of  graceful  motion  is  proba- 
bly owing  chiefly  to  the  living  ex- 
pression which  it  exhibits ;  —  an 
expression  ever  renevted  and  ever 
varied,— H>f  taste  and  of  mental  ele- 
gance. 

*'  From  fjie  combination  of  these 
three  elements  (of  coiours,  of  forms, 
and  of  motion)  what  a  variety  of 
complicated  results  may  be  con- 
ceived! At)d  In  any  one  of  these 


results^  who  c?n  ascertain  the  rc.» 
speclive  shdre  of  each  elehient  in  its 
production  Ms  it  wonderful,  then, 
that  the  word  Beauty,  supposing  it 
at  first  to  have  been  applied  to  co- 
lours alone,  should  gradually  znd 
insensibly  acquire  a  more  extensive 
meaning  ? 

'*  In  this  enlargomfeiJt,  too,  o!f 
the  signification  of  the  word,  it  i* 
particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that 
it  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  any  quality  belonging  in 
common  to  colours,  to  forms,  and 
to  motion,  considered  abstracUv, 
that  the  same  word  is  now  applied* 
to  them  indiscriminately.  Tbey  all 
indeed  agree  in  this,  that  they  give 
pleasure  to  the  spectator  5  but  there 
cannot,  1  think,  be  a  doubt,  that 
they  please  on  principles  essentially 
diflTerent ;  and  that  the  transference 
of  the  word  Beauty,  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  arises  solely  from  thtir 
undistinguishable  co-operation  iii 
producing  the  same  agreca.ble  effect, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  all 
perceived  by  the  same  organ,  and  at 
the  same  instant. 

*'  It  is  not  necesyiry  for  any  of 
the  purposes  which  I  have  at  pre- 
sent in  view,  that  I  should  attempt 
to  investigate  the  principles  oh 
which  colours,  forms,  or  motion, 
give  pleasure  to  the  eye.  With  the 
greater  part  of  Mr.  Alison's  remarks, 
on  these- qualities,  I  perfectly  agree; 
althoughj^  in  the  case  of  the  first,  I 
am  disposed  to  ascribe  more  to  the 
mere  organic  imprecision,  independ- 
ently of  any  association  or  expression 
whatever,  than  he  seems  willing  to 
allow. 

'*  The  opinion,  however,  wo  may 
adopt  on  this  point  is  of  little  im- 
l^rtancc  to  the  following  argument, 
provided  it  be  granted  that  each  of 
these  clauses  (comprehended  under 
the  genet\c  ^^^^  Beavuiful)  ought, 
in  a  phi\    ^p\Vvca\  \nqvnry  into  the 


nature 
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natare  of  Beauty,  to  form  the  ob»  evc^j  I  proceed  to  anj  tottmem 

jcct  of  a  teparate  investigation }  and  on  the  conclusions  of  this  emiueot 

that  the  sources^of  these  plfasing  writer^  it  is  necessary  for  me,  in  the 

effects  should  be  traced  in  analy  ticai  first  place,  to  follow  out,  a  few  steps 

detail,  before  we  presume  to  decide  £utber,  the  natural  prognisa  or  his* 

how  hr  they  are  all  susceptible  of  tory  of  the  mind,  in  its  concepdoos 

explanation  from  one  general  theorjr  ef  the  Beautiftd. 
In  this  respect,  Mr.  Alison's  work        ^  1  have  already  taken  notice  of 

seeoia  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  vain-  the  pleasure  which  children  verf 

ablo.    It  is  eminently  calculated  lo  early  manifest  at  the  aight  of  rega- 

awaken  and  todirect  the  observation  hr  forms,    and   uniform  arrauge- 

of  his  readers  to  particular  pheno*  moots.    The  principlea  on  which 

mena,  and  to  tlie  state  of  their  owa  these   produce    their   e0ects,  sad 

feelines;    and  \vhoevef  peruses  it  which    render   one    regular  fenn 

with  due  ^tention,  cannot  Ml  to  be  more  pleasing  than  another^  have 

satisfied,  that  the  metaphysical  ge-  engaged  the  attention  of  various  vh 

Beralizationa  which  have  been  so  tbors}  but  it  ia  aufident  for  luy 

often  attempted  on  this  snbjecty  are  purpose  if  the  general  ftet  be  ad« 

not  more  unsuccessful  in  their  exe-  mitted  ^  and  aboot  this  these  csanot 

cutipn,  than  they  are  unphilosophs-  possibly  be  any  room  for  dispute, 

cat  in  their  design.  With  respect  to  the  theories  which 

''  Mr.  Hoganh  and  Mr.  ]&urke  .profeaa  to  account  for  the  pheao- 

are  also  entitled  to  much  praise,  for  mena  in  ^eslion,  t  must  own,  that 

a  variety  of  original  and  just  re»  they  appear  to  me  more  faadfol 

ittarks,  with'  which  thev  ha¥e  en-  than  soUd  ;  although  I  am  far  iroffi 

riclied  this  part  of  the  Philosophy  of  being  disposed  to  insinuate,  that 

the  Human  Mini    But  although  they  are  totally  d^thute  of  fimndi- 

they  appear  to  have  ainoed  at  a  plan  lioa. 

of  tnquiiy  founded  on  the  nileaof       '*The  same  love  of  regular  fonas, 

a  sound  logic :  and  although  their  and  of  untform  arrangements,  cod* 

good  sense  has  kept  them  at  a  dis-  ilnses  to  influence  powerfullj,  to 

tance  from  that  vague  and  myste-  the  maturity  of  reason  and  czpe- 

rious  phraseology  concerning  Beauty  rience,    the    judgments   we  pco- 

in  general,  in  which  so  many  oif  nounc^  on  all  wonui  of  huaap  srt, 

their  predecessors  delighted,   they  where  teoiiukj  and  uniTonDi^  <k> 

have,  nevertheless,  been  frequently  not  interfere  with  purposes  of  ati- 

misled  by  the  spirit  of  system ;  at-  lity.    In  recommending  these  forms 

tempting  to  erect  the  critical  infe-  and  arrangements,  lo  the  particular 

rences'  which  their  good  taste  had  drcamstances  just  mentionad,  tfacrr 

formed  in  soine  particular  depart*  is  one  principle  whieh  seems  to  os 

ments  of  the  fine  arts,  into  esta-  to  have  no  inconsiderable  influeDoe> 

blished  maxims  of  universal  applica*  and  which  I  shall  take  this  oppor- 

tion.    Tlie  justness  of  this  criticism^  tunity  of  hinting  at  slightly,  as  1  <la 

so  far  as  it  refers  to  Hogarth,  has  not  recollect  to  have  aeen  it  sny- 

been  shewn  in  t  very  satisfactoiy  where  applied  to  questions  of  criil- 

manner  by  Mr.  Alison  $  and  it  will  cism.     The  principle  I  aliode  to  ii, 

appear,  in  the  course  6f  our  present  that  of  the  suffieUut  rtasam,  of  which 

speculations,  that  Mr.  Burke  falls,  so  much  use  is  oaade,  (and  ia  oij 

at  least  in  ati  equiil  degree,  under  opinion  sometimes  veij  erropeoosly 

the  same  censure.    Before^  how*  made)  in  the  philoaqpi^y  of  I^i^ 
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ttitx.  What  is  it'tfaat»  in  mbj  thing 
whic&  if  merety  ornamental^  and 
which,  at  the  same  time^  does  not 
profits  to  be  an  tnucation  of  nature^ 
renders  invgular  fornM  displeasing  ? 
Is  it  not>  at  le^^t  in  part,  that  irre-^ 
giilanties  are  iodnite;  and  that  no 
circumstance  can  be  imagined  which 
ahould  have  decided^  the  choice  of 
the  artist  in  favour  c£  that  particiv 
)ar  figure  which  he  has  selected  ? 
The  variety  of  regular  figures  (it 
must  be  acknowledged)  is  infinite 
also)  but  supposing  the  choice  to 
be  once  ^xed  about  the  number  of 
aides,  no  apparer)C  caprice  of  the 
artist  in  adjusting  tbrir  relative  pro* 
portions^  presents  a  disagreeable  and 
snexplicaliie  puzzle  to  tbe  spectator. 
Is  it  act  also  owing,  ix /)ar/,  to  this, 
that  in  things  Merely  ornamental, 
where  no  use,  even  the  most  trifling, 
is  intended,  the  circular  form  pos- 
sesses a  superiority  overall  others? 

'^  In  a  house,  which  is  com- 
pletely detached  from  all  other 
buildings,  and  which  stands  on  a 
perfectly  le\^l  foundation,  why  are 
we  (tended  when  the  door  is  not 
placed  exactly  in  the  middles  or 
when  there  is  a  window  on  one  side 
of  the  door,  and  ndoe  correspond- 
ing to  it  on  the  other  ?  1%  it  not  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the 
choice  of  the  architect  could  be  thus 
determined,  where  all  cireurostancea 
appear  to  be  so  exactly  alike  >  Thia 
tfsiqfreeable  efifect  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  removed,  the  moment  any 
pwpoae  of  utility  is  discovered  j  or 
even  when  the  contiguity  of  othet^ 
booses,  or  wom^  peculiarity  in  the 
ahape  of  ground^  allows  us  to  ima« 
gin^,  that  some  reasonable  motive 
may  have  existed  in  the  artisfs 
mind,  thongl)  we  may  be  nnable  to 
tnoe  if.  An  irregular  castellated 
edifice,  set  dowp  oo  a  dead  flat, 
conveys  an  idea  of  whim  or  of  folly 
iu  the  deai|;ner>  and  it  would  con* 


vey  this  idea  atiU  more  afroagly 

than  it  does,  were  it  not  that  the 
imiiatioB  of  something  else,  which 
we  have  previously  seen  with  plea* 
aure,  makes  the  absurdity  less  re« 
volttng.  The  same,  or  ye(  greater 
irreguTarily,  would  not  only  satisfy , 
but  delight  the  aye,  sn  nn  ancient^ 
citadel*  whose  ground- work  and  ele- 
vations followed  the  rugged  surface 
and  fantastic  projections  of  the  rock 
on  which  it  is  built.  The  oblique 
position  of  a  .window  in  a  house, 
would  be  intolerable ;  but  utility,  or 
rather  necessity,  reconciles  the  eye 
to  it  at  once,  in  the  cabin  of  a 
ship.« 

*'  In  hanging  up  against  the  wall 
of  an  apartment  a  nvimber  of  pic- 
tures, of  didereut  forma  and  sizes, 
the  same  consideration  will  be  found 
to  determine  the  propriety  of  the 
arrangement,  A  picture  placed  near 
one  extremity  of  the  wall  will  r> 
<|qire  a  companion  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  other,  and  in  the 
same  horizontal  Unei  and  if  there 
is  any  one  which,  in  point  of  shape 
or  size,  is  unique,  it  must  be  placcil 
somewhere  in  the  vertical  lina^ 
which  is  equally  distant  from  both. 

'"  Numberless  other  illustrationa 
of  this  principle  crowd  on  me ;  but 
I  have  already  said  enough  to  ex- 
plain the  notion  which  I  annex  to 
it,  and  perhaps  more  than,  to  some 
of  my  readers,  its  importance  may 
appear  to  justify. 

"  The  remarks  which  have  now 
been  made,  apply,  as  is  obvious,  to 
the  works  of  man  alone.  In  those 
of  Nature,  impressed,  as  they  are 
everywhere,  with  the  signatures  of 
Almighty  power,  and  of  Unfathom- 
able Design,  we  do  not  look  for 
that  obvious  uniformity  of  plan 
which  we  expect  to  find  in  the  pro- 
doctions  of  beings  endowed  with 
the  san>c  ficoltic*}  and  actuated  by 
the  aaw^e  naoiivcs  ^  ourselves.  A 
^^^  dtv>tioa 
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deviation  from  uniformity,  on  the 
eontrary,  in  the  grand  outlines 
•ketcbed  by  her  hand^  appears  per- 
fectly suited  to  that  infunty  which 
is  associated^  in  oar  conceptions, 
with  all  J)er  operations;  while  it 
enhances,  to  an  astonishing  degree, 
the  delight  arising  from  die  regu* 
larity  wluch,  in  her  minuter  details, 
the  everywhere  scatters  in  such  in- 
exhaustible profusion. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  by  very  slow  de- 
grees, that  this  taste  for  natutal 
beauty  is  formed ;  the  first  impulse 
of  youth  prompting  it  (as  I  before 
hinted)  to  subject  nature  to  rules 
borrowed  from  the  arts  of  human 
life.  When  such  a  taste,  however, 
b  at  length  acquired,  the  former 
not  only  appears  false,  but  Indi- 
aroas ;  and  perishes  of  itself,  with- 
out any  danger  of  again  reviving. — 
The  associations.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
by  which  the  love  of  nature  is 
strengthened,  having  their  root  in 
far  higher  and  nobler  principles  of 
the  mind  than  those  attached  to  the 
puerile  judgments  which  they  gra- 
dually supplant,  are  invariably  con- 
Armed  more  and  more,  in  proportion 
to  the  advancement  of  reason,  and 
the  enlargement  of  experience. 

**  The  traces  of  art,  which  for- 
merly lent  an  additional  charm  to 
the  natural  beauties  which  it  was 
employed  to  heighten^  become  now 
themselves  offensive,  wherever  they 
appear ;  and  even  when  it  has  been 


successfully  exerted  in  supplying 
defects  and  correcting  blemishes, 
the  effect  is  destroy^,  in  proportion 
as  its  interposition  is  %'isible.  The 
last  stage  of  taste,  therefore,  in  the 
progress  of  its  improvement,  leads 
to  the  admiration  of  what  Martial 
calls— jRttf  verum  et  harbarum : 


-«*  Where,  if  Art 


*'  E'er  (Ur'd  to  tread,  *twu  with  unsaodal'i 

foot, 
"  Printless,  is  if  the  place  weie  Wy 

ground. 


»» 


"  To  analyse  the  different  ingre- 
dients of  the  Beauty  which  scenery 
of  this  kind  presents  to  an  eje  qua- 
lified to  enjoy  it,  is  a  task  which  I 
do  not  mean  to  attempt  -,  perhaps  a 
task  to  which  the  faculties  of  roan 
are  not  completely  adequate.  Not 
that  this  furnishes  any  objedion  \o 
the  inquiry,  or  diminishes  the  va- 
lue of  such  approximations  to  the 
truth,  as  we  are  able  to  establish  on 
a  solid  induction.  But  I  confess  it 
appears  to  me,  that  few  of  our  bf  >t 
writers  on  the  subject  have  been 
sufficiently  aware  of  its  difficulty  j 
and  that  they  have  all  shewn  a  dis- 
position to  bestow  upon  obscr\'a- 
tions,  collected  from  particular 
classes  of  facts,  (and  perhaps  accu* 
rately  and  happily  collected  from 
these)  a  universality  of  application 
little  suited  to  the  multiplicity  snd 
vnricty  of  the  phenomena  which 
they  profess  to  explain." 


CHAKACJEa   OF   THE   MlBRO]^. 


[From  Essays  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Historical,  by  Nathajt  * 

Drake,  M.  D.] 


''  'T^HE  Mirror:    This  very  ele- 

X     eant   and   pleasing   paper, 

w-Mch.  has    deservedly  obtained   a 

place  among  our  classical  essayists. 


made  its  appearance  Jn  Edinburgh 
•n  the  23d  of  January,  1779*  ^"^ 
was  continued  pretty  constantly 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  to 
^  Ma/ 
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May  the  27th,  1 760,  on  which  day 
it  concluded  with  the  hundred  and 
tenth  number.  It  has  since  been 
repeatedly  printed  in  three  volumes 
dupdecimo^  and  in  two  volumes 
octavo.  - 

"^  In  the  closing  essay  of  the 
Mirror  its  chief  writer  and  con- 
ductor has  favoured  us  with  the 
following  detail  of  its  origin.  '*  T^'he 
'^  idea  of  publishing  a  periodical 
'^  paper  in  Edinburgh  took  its  rise 
*',  in  a  company  of  gentlemen, 
"'whom  particular  circumstances  of 
•'  connexion  brought  frequently  .to- 
''gcther.  Their  discourse  often 
''  turned  upon  subjects  of  nanners, 
"  of  taste,  and  of  literature.  By 
*'  one  of  those  accidental  resolu- 
**  tions,  of  which  the  origin  can- 
not casilv  be  traced,  it  was  deter- 
mined  to  put  their  thoughts  into 
writing,  and  to  read  them  for 
**  tfhe  entertainment  of  each  other. 
"  Their  essays  assumed  the  form, 
"  and,  soon  after,  some  one  gave 
'*  them  the  name,  of  a  periodical 
"  publication ;  the  writers  of  it 
'*^  were  naturally  associated ;  and 
"  their  meetings  increased  the  im- 
*'  porta  nee,  as  well  as  the  number, 
"  of  their  productions.  Cultivating 
•'  letters  in  the  midst  of  business, 
*'  composition  was  to  them  an 
"  amusement  only  j  that  amusement 
**  was  heightened  by  the  audience 
"  which  this  society  afforded  5  the 
*'  idea  of  publication  suggested  it- 
*'  self  as  productive  of  still  higher 
**  entertainment. 

"  It  was  not,  however,  without 
"  diffidence  that  such  a  resolution 
'^  was  taken.  From  that,  and  se- 
'*  Veral  other  circumstances,  it  was 
*'  thought  proper  to  observe  the 
"  strictest  secrt cy  with  regard  to 
the  authors;  a  purpose  in  which 
they  have  been  so  sncrcssful,  that, 
*•  at  this  moment,  the  very  pnb- 
"  llahcr  of  the  work   knows*  only 


tt 
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"  one  of  iheir  number,  to  whom 
''  the  conduct  of  it  was  entrusted.**  . 

''  The  gentleman  thus  disclosed 
to  the  publisher,  was  Mr.  Henry 
Mackenzie,  at  that  time  well  known 
to  the  literary  worUi-  as  the  author 
of  "  The  Man  of  Feeling."  The 
society  to  which  he  alludes,  in  the 
quotation  just  given,  consisted,  be- 
side himself,  of  Mr.  George  Home, 
a  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session;  and 
of  Mr.  W.  Craig,  Mr,  Alexander 
Abercromby,  Mr.  M'Lcod  Banna- 
tyne,  Mr.  R.  Cullen,  and  Mr. George 
Ogilvy,  Advocates;  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ogilvy, 
were  coraributors  to  the  Mirix)r.        , 

•'  To  these,  who  might  be  termed 
the  regular  members  for  contribu- 
tion, were  added  several  most  va- 
luable  fcorrespondents)  namely,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  Lord 
Hailes;  Mr.  Frazcr  Tytler,  Profes- 
sor of  Hf story  in  the  College  of 
Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  Beattie,  the  author 
ot  the  Minstrel  j  Mr.  David  Hume, 
nephew  to  the  Historian;  Mr.  Gor- 
don, Boron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Scotland  ;  and  Mr.  Willinm  Strahan, 
Printer  to  his  Majesty.  Two  papers, 
Nos.  22,  and  95,  were  communi- 
cated by  persons  unknown  \  and 
parts,  likewis",  of  Nos.  (},  7p,  and 
89,  have  not  hitherto  been  claimed. 

*'  To  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  most 
distinguished,  and  also  the  most  co- 
pious, writer  in  the  Mirror,  we  are  in- 
debted for  thirty-nine  entire  papers; 
viz.  JSos.2,.5,7,  11,  12,  14,  10,  2:{, 
25,  30,  32,  34,  38,  40,  41.  42.  43, 
44,  49,  5'^,  5  1,  6J,  0'4,  72,  78,  SO, 
81,  S4.  ()I,  ()2,  93,  gij,  JOO,  101, 
105,  JO7,  lOS,  109,  and  HO.  Hs . 
gave  considetable  assistance,  more- 
over, to  the  Contents  of  Xos.  VJ,2\^ 
29.  55,  5t),  So,  89,  90,  102,  ai.d 
103. 

**  Of  iVese  cotUributious  by  the 
authof  of  **  "^^^  ^^^^  °^  Feciinj;," 
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the  motC  iDtareitiiig  wxe  tkoic  which 
excite  the  emotioos  of  pitj  through 
the  medium  of  narrative.  Few  mo^ 
dern  writers  b^ve  been  more  fortcu 
nate  than  Mr*  Mackenzie,  in  their 
appeals  to  the  heart;  and  his  fic- 
tiofit.  in  the  Mirror  hold  a  ^nspi* 
CQoos  rank  among  the  best  efforts 
in  pathetic  composition.  The  Story 
of  Le  Roche,  in  Nos.  4^,  43,  and 
44;  that  of  Nancy  Collins,  in 
No.  49 ;  of  Maria,  in  No.  72 ;  and 
of  Louisa  Veooni,  in  Nos.  108  ^nd 
109,  are  related  with  great  simpli- 
city and  effect;  the  style  is  clear, 
sweet,  and  unaffected ;  and  the  cha- 
racters are  sketched  with  so  much 
delicacy  and  adherence  to  Nature, 
with  touches  so  powerful  in  awaken- 
ing the  softer  passions,  tb^t  they 
have  called  forth  the  tearft  of  thou- 
•ands* 

In  humor(ms  delineation,  also,  Mr. 
Mackenae  has  presented  us  with 
various  specimens ;  among  the  nxaa^ 
bcr,  vft  may  point  out,  as  peculiarly 
happy.  No.  7,  on  the  Importance  •f 
Name^in  writing;  Nos.  12, ^1$^ and 
53,  descriptive  of  the  Family  of  the 
Homespuns;  and  Nos.  34  and  41, 
on  the  cliaracters  of  Mr.  Bearskin 
and  Mr.  Blubber.  ' 

"  To  critical  discussion  the  au-> 

^  thors  of  the  Mirror  appear  to  have 
been  little  attached;  seven  or  eight 
papers  are  all  which  are  discover- 
able in  this  department;  and  of 
these  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  contri- 
buted two  in  Nos.  gg  and  1 00, 
containing  an  ingenious,  and,  in 
many  respects,  a  just  criticism  on 
the  cbaracter  and  tragedy  of  Hamlet. 
^'  The  writer  next  to  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, in  the  bulk  of  his  commu- 
nications, is  Mr.  Cr^jg;  he  has 
written  sixteen  entire  pa{)ers,  Nos. 
3,  JO,  19,  20,  26,  31.  36,  47.  55, 

"  do,  63,  69, 77 f  83,  89,  106,  and  has 
assisted  In  the  composition  of  Nos. 
42,  85,  and  94.    Mr..Craig  excels 


in  the  DrawiM  of  Cbaracten,  on 
which  subject  0^  has  given  us  an 
assay  in  No.  31.  His  portiaits  of 
Fleetwood  and  UmphravUle,  in  Nos. 
10  and  ig,  are  very  happily  define* 
ated;  and  ha  has  £ivoured  us  with 
aeveral  spirited  aketchea  in  the  same 
style,  in  Nos.  47,  55,  63,  Gg,  88, 
and  106.  A  very  el^^nt  and  ioi 
teresting  paper,  on  the  character 
and  genius  of  Michael  Bruce,  00 
cuples  No.  36,  imd  suggests  to  the 
reader  a  most  pleasuag  idea  of  the 
benevolent  tendency  of  Mr.  Cia^*s 
mind. 

"  From  the  pen  df  Mr.  Abcr^ 
cromby,  the  Mirror  has  jrecdred 
flevei^  essajs  on  life,  education,  and 
manners;  they  include  Nos.  4,  9, 
18,  45,  ai,  57.  65,  68,  87,  90,  and 
104  >  and  of  these  the  two  m(»t 
impressive  are  No.  87.  on  Soperstii 
don  and  the  Fear  of  Death;  and 
No.  go,  on  tbe  Calamities  inddcot 
to  extreme  o>d  Ago* 

''  5«r  papers,  Nos.  1,  15,39,67, 
70,  and  7I7  sf^  a8crit>ed  to  Mr, 
Home;  No. 39>  on  tbe  Vatifiu,  in- 
cident to  Men  of  fine'  Feelings,  of 
quarelling  with  the.  World;  and 
the  Story  of  Antonio,  in  Nos.  70, 
and  71.  possess  considerable  merit 

*'  With  Mr.  Banuatyne,  who 
has  written  five  papers  in  the  Mir- 
ror, Nos.  6,  28.  33,  58,  and  7^. 
appears  to  have  originaied  tbe  ctia- 
racter  of  Mr.  Umphraville;  at  least, 
Np.  6  introduces  him  to  tbe  reader's 
notice,  and  the  portrait  receives  ad* 
ditional  finishing  in  Nos.  28,  and  7^* 

"  To  Mr,  CuUen  we  are  indebted 
for  three  very  valuable  essays;  No, 
1 3,  Remarks  on  the  Poems  of 
CHisian  5  No.  27,  on  the  siknt  Ex- 
pression of  Sorrow  j  and  No.  48,  on 
thejquestion,  whether,  in  ibe  plea- 
sure derive4  from  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, the  Artist  or  Cooncniseor  hai 
an  advantage  over  the  common  spec* 
toior }    Much  just  feeling  and  cor- 
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reel  ti^  $sm  exhibited  in  thet» 
papen. 

"  In  .numerating  the  papers 
written  by  the  Qorresfondtuis  of 
the  Mirrorji  we  shall  commence 
With  Professor  Ricbardsoni  a  gentle* 
man  of  established  reputation  in 
the  critical  apd  poetical  world. 
From  his  stores  the  Mirror  bas 
been  enriched  with  five  essays,  iCos, 
8,  24,  29,  66,  and  06.  Two  of 
these,  Nos.  24  and  66,  are  accu- 
rate and  elegant  pieces  of  criticism, 
on  the  Allt-gro  and  Penseroso  of 
Mlltoi^ ;  and  on  the  love-scene  be^ 
t^een  Richard  and  Lady  Anne,  in 
Sfiakespeare's  Richard  the  Tbird. 
The  style  of  Mr.  Richardson,  is  pe- 
culiarly correct,  and  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  free  fhmi  scoticism*. 

"  Tbe  essays  of  Lord  Hailes,  oc» 
cupying  Nos.  62,  75,  86,  97,  9»> 
aod  part  of  46,  are  entirely  devoted 
to  subjects  of  humour  J  and,  toge- 
ther y^ith  considerable  knowledge 
of  humaa  life,  exhibit  no  mean 
powera  in  the  display  of  what  is 
ludicroas  in  character  and  conduct. 

"  For  tbe  two  papers  on  Dream- 
ing, in  Nos.  73  and  7^f  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Beattie;  they  are  en« 
tertaining,  but  inconclusive.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Ducbest  of  Gordon, 
the  Doctor,  speaking  of  these  essays, 
remarks,  '*  I  had  no  ambition  to 
"  view  myself  in  any  of  these  folio 
"  looking-glasses  (the  Mirrors ;) 
'*  but,  as  the  publisher  had  sent  me 
Ta  set  from  tbe  beginning,  and 
*^  told  me  that  he  would  have  no 
**  returns,  but  in  kind  3  and,  as  I 
*'  had  never  refused  the  terms,  I 
**  thought  myself  bound  in  a  sort 
**  of  debt  of  honour,  which  I  en- 
**  de^voored  to  pay  with  some  de- 
**  taciied  thoughts  '  On  Dreaminpr.' 
''  It  is  a  subject  which  I  ought  to 
' '  understand  as  well  as  other  people) 


**  for  I  bdieve  I  have  dreeme^  aa 
''  much,  both  sleeping  and  waking, 
''  as  most  men  of  my  agei  Your 
**  Grace  will  observe,  that  tbe  sub-* 
"  ject  is  not  concluded,  as  I  have 
''  not  yet  got  time  to  transcribe  the 
*'  last  part.  The  foolish  gasconade 
*'  9f.  tbe  top  of  the  first,  is  an  addi- 
''  tion  by  the  printer." ^* 

'*  The  last  part,  thua  alluded  t«, 
was  added  l;o  the  seven ty-fo^rtb 
number,  when  tha  Mirror  was  re* 
published  in  volumes. 

"  To  Mr.  D.  Homjs  are  ascribe^ 
No.  50,  on  tbe  ruin  brought  on 
Xsrenius  and  Talents  by  Indolence 
and  Inactivity;  and  No.  103,  con- 
ta^ining  a  ludicrous  account  .from 
Simon  Softly  of  his  law-suit  with 
Sir  Ralph  Holdencourt. 

'*0f  the  ybwr  remaining  Corre- 
spondents of  tbo  Mirror,  three  contri- 
buted a  single  paper  each;  to  Mr./ 
lytler,  for  instance,  is  attributed 
No.  59,  on  Lounging ;  to  Mr.  Alex. 
Craig,  No.  52,  including  a  humo-* 
rous  proposal  f<>r  improving  agri- 
cnltujce;  and  tp  Baron  Gordon, 
No.  82,  on  Sign-posts.  The  first 
of  these  gentlemen  likewise  assisted 
in  writing  Nos.  17  and  7Q.\  tbe  se- 
cond was  tbe  author  of  a  letter  in 
No.  89;  and  tbe  third  composed 
the  epistle  signed  Moderatos  int 
No.  J02.  To  Mr.  Strahan  aa  ac- 
knowledgment U  due  fer  a  pleasing 
letter  on  the  improvements* of  Edin- 
burgh in  No.  94. 

*'  Sir  William  Forbes,  wjben  no- 
ticing the  Mirror-Club,  in  bis  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Be^ttie, 
observes,  that  ''  the  names  of  the 
**  authors  of  each  paper,  show  of 
**  what  distinguished  characters,  thtt 
''  literary  society  consisted :  and  it 
'*  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  of 
'*  these  essayists,  no  fewer  than  six 
*'  either  are,  or  have  been,  Judgoi 
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"  of  thc'sopremc  courts  of  law  in 
"  Scotland."  *  The  persons  thus 
alluded  to  are,  Lord  Abercromb/y 
Lord  Craig,  Lord  Cullen^  Lord 
Hailes,  Mr.  Baron  Gordon,  and 
Tytlcr  Lord  Woodhouselec. 

**  The  Mirror,  though  inferior 
to'  tke  Spectator  in  variety  and  fao- 
Oiour;  to  the  Ramblr.r  in  dignity 
and  ethie  precept ;  and  to  the  Ad- 
▼enturer  in  the  field  of  splendid 
Action;  yet  supports  a  character 
which  has  justly  rendered  it  a  fa- 
Tourite  with  the  public.  There  is, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
(coius  of  Mr.  Mackenzie^  a  pathetic 


diann,  a  tender  strain  of  morality, 
thrown  ov^r  its  pages,  which  greatly 
interests;  nor  is  it,  by  any  means, 
sterile  or  defective  in  the  deline- 
ation of  chanicter.  These  qualifi- 
cations are  to  me,  by  many  degrees, 
more  pleasing  and  permanently  im- 
pressive, than  the  eternal  wit  and 
ir6ny  which  pervade  the  World  and 
Connoisseur.  When  we  afHrni, 
therefore,  that  sweetness,  deiicary, 
and  pathos,  are  the  .distlnguisbing 
features  of  the  Mirror,  we  doubt 
not,  from  the  imperishable  narore 
of  these  ingredients,  that  it  is  formed 
to  delight  a  distant  posterity.'* 


♦  Vol.  III.  p.  900. 


Charactbr  of  the  Obsbryek. 
[From  the  sanse.} 


**  /^F  this  very  valuable  paper, 
V--/  the  composition  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland, it  will  be  necessary.  In  the 
first  place,  to  relate  what  the  author 
bas  himself  thought  proper  to  say  of 
its  origin,  progress,  and  character. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  he 
bas  ^voured  us  with  the  following 
account :— "  I  first  printed  two  oc- 
•*  tavos  (of  the  Observer)  exj)eri- 
••  mentally  at  our  press  in  Tun  bridge 
^  Wells :  the  execution  was  so  in* 
•'  correct,  that  I  stopped  the  im- 
''  pressioo  as  soon  as  I  had  engaged 
**  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Dilly,  to 
♦*  undertake  the  reprinting  of  it.  He 
**  gave  it  a  form  and  sbape'fit  to  meet 
the  public  eye,  and  the  sale  was 
encouraging.  I  added  to  tlic  col- 
*'  lection  very  largely,  and  it  appear- 
,  •'  cd  in  a  new  edition  offive  volumes. 
When  these  were  eut  of  print,  I 
made  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the 
•'  essays,  and,  incorporaiing  my  en- 
tire translation  ol  The  Clouds,  we 
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edited  the  work  thus  modelled  in 
six  volumes  $  and  these  being  no^v 
attached  to  the  great  edition  of  Ve 
British  Essayists,  I  consider  the 
Observer  as  fairly  enrolled  amongst 
the  standard  classics  of  our  native 
language.  This  work,  therefore, 
has  obtained  for  itself  an  inherit- 
ance; it  is  fairly  off  my  hands, 
and  what  I  have  to  say  about  it 
will  be  confined  to  a  ^w  simple 
facts ',  I  had  no  acknowledgments 
to  make, in  my  concluding  essay, 
for  I  had  received  no  aid  or  assist* 
ance  from  any  man  living:  every 
page  and  paragraph,  except  what 
IS  avowed  quotation,  I  am  singly 
•responsible  for. 

*'  I  have  been  suspected  of  taking 
Stories  out  of  Spanish  authors,  and 
weaving  them  into  some  of  these 
essays  as  my  own,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  plagiarism.  One 
of  my  reviewers  instances  the  stoiy 
of  Nicolas  Pedrosa^  and  roundly 

'•  asserts, 
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^' asscrtt>  tiat,' 'from  internal  •  cvi*  '* 
''^  dftnce,  it  must  be  of  Spanish  con^  ** 
**  structioD^  and  from  these  assocned  *\ 
'*  premises  leaves  tne  to  abide  the  " 
"  odiam  of  the  inference.  To  this  " 
*'  I  Snswcr,  with  the  most  solemn  '• 
*'  appeal  to  truth  and  honour,  that  " 
"  I  am  indebted  to  no  author  what-  ^* 
"  ever^  Spanish  or  other,  for  a  single 
"  hint,  idea^  or  suggestion  of  an  in* 
"  cident/in  thestory  of  Pedrosa,  nor 
*'  that  of  the  Misanthrope^  nor  in 
"  any  other  which  the  work  con- 
•*  tains.  In  the  Narrative  of  the  Poi^  " 
"  tuguese,  who  was  brought  before 
"  the  Inquisition,  what  I  say  of  it 
'^  as  being  matter  of  tradition,  which 
"  I  collected  on  the  spot,  is  a  mere 
*'  fiction,  to  giv6  an  air  of  credibi- 
"  lity  and  horror  to  the  tale:  the 
"  whole,  without  exception  of  a  syl- 
"  lable,  is  absolute  and  entire  inven*  " 
"  tion.  " 

*'  I  take  credit  to  myself  for  the  " 
"  character  of  Abraham  Abrahams  j  *' 
'*  1  wrote  it  upon  principle^  thinking 
'^  it  high  time  that  sometbing'should 
*'  be  done  for  d  persecuted  race  -,  I  '* 
*'  seconded  my  appeal  to  the  charity  •' 
"  of  mankind,  by  the  character  of 
"  Sbeva,  which  I  copied  from  this 
**  of  Abrahams.  The  pubiic  prints 
*'  gave  the  Jews  credit  for  their  sen- 
**  sibility  in  acknowledging  my  well- 
intended  services :  my  friends  gave 
me  joy  of  honorary  presents,  and 
some  even  accused  me  of  ingrati- 
"  tude,  for  not  making  public  my 
**  thanks  for  their  munificence.  I  *' 
f*  will  speak  plainly  on  this  point ;  ^* 
f'  I  do  most  heartily  wish  they  had 
f' flattered  me  with  some  token,  '' 
*'  however  small,  of  which  I  might  ** 
•'  have  said,  this  is  a  tribute  to'  my  *' 
*'  philanthropy,  and  delivered  it  " 
•'  down  to  my  children,  as  my  be-  *^ 
'*  loved  father  did  to  me  hii  badge  " 
**  of  favour  from  the  citizens  of  Diib-  '^ 
**  lin>  but  not  n  word  from  tlie  lips,  ^' 
*'  not  a  line  did  I  ever  receive  from    " 
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the  pen  of  any  Jew,  though  I  hivi 
found  myself  in  company  witfat 
many  of  their  nation ;  and  in  this 
perhaps  the  gentlemen  are  quitft 
right,  whilst  I  had  formed  ex- 
pectations that  were  quite  wrong;; 
for  if  I  have  said  for  them  only 
what  they  descr\'e,  why  should  I 
be  thanked  for  it?  But  if  I  have 
said  more,  much  more,  than  they 
deseive,  can  they  do  a  wiser  thing' 
than  hold  their  tongues  ? 
*'  I  think  it  cannot  be  supposed 
but  that  the  composition  of  the 
Observer  must  have  tieen  a  work 
of  time  and  labour  j  I  trust  'there 
is  internal  evidence  of  that,  parti- 
cularly in  that  portion  of  it  which 
professes  to  review  the  literary 
age  of  Greece,  and  gives  a  history 
of  the  Athenian  stage.  That  se-; 
ries  of  papers  will,  I  hope,  remaitf 
as  a  monument  of  my  industry  in 
collecting  materials,  and  of  my 
correctness  in  disposing  them :  and 
when  I  lay  to  my  heart  the  con- 
solation I  derive  from  the  honours 
now  bestowed  upon  me,  at  the 
close  of  my  career,  by  one,  whd 
is  only  in  the  first  outset  of  his; 
what  have  I  nbt  to  augur  for  my- 
self, when  he  who  starts  with  sucU 
auspicious  promise  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  take  my  fame  in  hand,  anA 
link  it  to  his  own  ?  If  any  of  my 
readers  are  yet  to  -seek  for  the  au- 
thor to  whom  I  allude;  the  Comi* 
corum  Graecorumjragmenla  qiue-^ 
dam.  will  lead  them  to  his  name; 
and  him  to  their  respect. 
*Mf  I  cannot  resist  the  gratifica- 
tion of  inserting  the  paragrapli, 
which  places  my  dim  lamp  be- 
tween those  brilliant  stars  of  clas- 
sic lustre,  Hichard  Bentley  and 
Richard  Forson,  am  I  to  be  set 
down  as  a  conceited  vain  old  man  ? 
Let  it  be  sol  I  can*t  help  it;  and 
in  \xwi\x  1  don  t  much  care  about 
it*    ^;Vvo^ig^  the  following  extract 

"  may 


ofGre- 

]»fiMMid  and  GOBDeeM  dotifl 
dan  poetry,  from  tkc  eariiest  era  to 
the  deatb  of  Meoaoder.    -Tlie  r> 
•earch  has  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  remains  of  the-  Grrek  Dra- 
noatists,  and  niore  npecially  t6  the 
wrUexa  of  ibe  Old,  the  Middle,  and 
the  Niw  Comedy,     Of  these,  tbe 
"  exignuoi  ornaioeotam  liuic  vola-    frBgroaoU, which  ibodesolatlt^hand 
?'  mioi  acoepitj  dqoidem  Camber*,  *  of  time  has  spared,  have  been  trans- 
"  latvilios  QO&tras  amic^  beneyoleqiio     Uted  with  uncommw  felicity,  by 


"  may  be  the  weakest  thing  that 
'^  Mr.  Robert  Walpdie,  of  Trinity 
C^  college  Cambridge,  eyer  has  writ* 
'/  teo>  or  ever  shall  write,  it  will  oat* 
"  live  the  strongest  thing  that  can 
'*  he  ^id  against  it»  and  I  will  there- 
*'  fore  arrest  and  incorporate  it,  as 
^  follows  :^>-'  Aliunde  quoqoe  baud 
exiguum  ornaioentom  buic  vola- 


**  permisit,  ut  vcrsioaes  ^oas  quo- 
^*  ruBdamfragniaBtoFuni^  exqaisitas 
"  saaa  iUas^  mirjiqua  elegantia  oon« 
V  ditas  et  eommetidntas  hnc  traps- 
"formm."* 

''  Forty  nombcri  of  tbe  Obiervor 
)n  ^.  octavo  vdume,  an<d  printed  at 
Tnabridge  Wells>  vrere  poblisbed  in 
Jxtttdoii  in  1 JBS :  this  collection  be- 
VBf  well  received,  both  by  tbe  pub- 
lic and  th^  oritksy  it  was  reprinted 
\if  Dilly,  tb«  sncceeding  year,  in 
tbxea  volomes,  crown  ^vo.  with  such 
fLumeroas  additions,  as  au^eoted 
tb*  nnrabers  to  nioaty-^three.  In 
l7fSB,  a  fourth  vcdnme  was  given } 
and  ii^  1790,  the  Afth  and  last*  Of 
this  accan^cmeiit  in  five  volumes,  a 
now  impression  was  pnblisbed.  in 
17949  which  is  the  edition  in  my 
posaeision,  extending  to  one  hondred 
4fid  fifty^three  essays.  The  Obaerv- 
ft,  in  six  votumeSi  appear^  in  179^  s 
in  1 803,  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
British  Esi^ayist;  and  in  1806,  it  was 
rqyrtnted  in  three  yolumen  ]2mo. 

**  The  essays  which  compose  these 
^teresting  volumes,  may  be  dasaed 
under  the  appellations  o£  Literary, 
CrHkol,  and  Ifarraiive;  Humorous, 
Morel,  and  ReHgious, 

*'  To  the  Literary  papers,  wbioh 
amoant  to  about  forty  in  number, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  origi* 
nal  feature  in  the  work.  ^  Theqe  in* 

elude,  together  with  some  account    safer  model  for  the  student.    Tbe 
of  the  civU  history  of  Greece,  9^  com-    ch^acter  of  Mr.  Cumberland's  cf^o 


I^Ir.*  Cumberland  s    and  merit  the 
enlogium  which  Mr.  Walpole  hai 
ao  happily  oKpressed.  The  easy  and 
flowing  metrical  style  of  Fletcher 
and  Nbssinger  furnished  Mr.  Cum* 
berland  with  an  appropriate  modd 
for  his  versions,  which  he  has  ioit 
tated  with  fidelity  and  apirit.    The 
patience  and  persevering  labour  re- 
quired for  tiie  due  execution  of  this 
task,  may  be  estimated  fiom  the  de« 
claration  of  tbe  Observer,  that  it  was 
bis  amiution  to  give  the  world  .^' a 
''  complete  collection  of  the  heath 
'^  ties  of  the  Greek  stage,,  in  oor 
'^  own  languagip,  from  the  lemaini 
'^  of  moie  tlum  fifty  comic  poeis.'*t 
**  The  papers  strictly  Criik$l,  in 
tbe  Observer,  amoant  to  seventeen, 
of  whidi  deven  are  devoted  to  tbe 
consideration  of  dramatic  character 
apd  conduct,     Anaoog  these,  the 
contrast  between  the  chaiacters  of 
Macbeth  and  Richard;  the  parallel 
between    ^schylus    and    Shake* 
speare;  tbe  observatbns  on  Falstaff 
and  his  group;   and  the  ooospara- 
tive  review  of  Rowe*s  Fair  Feniteot 
with  the  Fatal  Dowry  of  Masniiger) 
are  peculiariy  interesting  and  con* 
elusive.     Tbe  ess^y  on   styfej^  in 
Mp.  133,   contains  many  jost  re- 
mark ofi  the  diction  en  AUisoa 
and  Joi^nsou)  with  the  jodicions  le^ 
commendatSoo  of  \hc  former^  as  tbe 
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&tyle,  Indeed,  partakes  much  more 
of  Che  elegant  and  idiomatic  simpli- 
city of  Addison,  than  of  the  elabo^. 
rate^.  though  fiplendid^  composition 
of  Johnson  j  with  I  ho  exception  of 
a  few  phra$eSj  which  arc  too  flat  and 
colloquial^  it  is  easy,  fluent,  and  ocir«> 
rcct. 

"  Of  the  Narratlvte  portion  of  the 
Observer^  which  occupies  no  small' 
share  of  the  work,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  speak  highly.  Powerful  in- 
ventioni  strong  delineatic^  of  cba* 
racter,  and  adherence  to  costume, 
distingnish  the  greatier  part  of  our 
author's  fictions.  The  stories  of  Ab- 
dullah and  Zarimaj.  of  Chaubert, 
the  Misanthrope*,  of  the  Portuguese 
Gentleman  M^bo  died  by  the  rack$ 
ef  Med  Drowsy,  and  of  Nicolas  Pe- 
drdla,  may  be  instanced  as  fully  sup- 
porting thQ  opinion  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced i  the  last  two  more  especially 
abound  in  the  ricliest  traits  both  of 
pathos  and  humoYir. 

"  There  are  ma^iy  papers,  like-> 
wise,  in  the  Obserter,  which  may 
more  exclusively  be  termed  Humour- 
ous ;  such  as  the  Letters  from  Mr.  Je- 
dediah  Fish,  in  Nos*  45  and  dgi  the 
Letter  from  Rusticus,  in  N°  &>,  the 
Letter  from  Posthumous,  in  N"*  ^ ; 
the  characters  of  Simon  Sapling  and 
Billy  Simper^  in  Nos.  12(;,  131,  and 
132;  the  adventures  of  Kit  Cracker, 
in  N*'  134  j  and  the  letter  from  Tom 
Tortoise,  in  N*  149.  These,  and 
ethers  of  a  similar  kind,  very  agree- 
ably relieve  the  literary  and  didactic 
portion  of  the  work>  and,  at  the 
S'jme  time,  exhibit  a  knowledge  of 
thewofid,  its  follies^  and  eocentri- 
eifies. 

**  It  may  be  affirmed  of  thi^  pe- 
Tiodical  {»per,  very  highly  to  its 
fredit,  that  almost  every  part  ?f  it, 
either  directly  oi  indirectly,  posseittn 


a:  Moral  tendencjj  a  ooDsiderabb 
number  of  essays  is  avowedly  ap- 
propriated to  subjects  of  this  kind, 
subjects  calculated  to  iQiprore  the 
knanmifs^  and  D^eliorate  tte  heart: 
and  even  i-i  those  'which  are  set 
apart  for  literary  and  critical  in* 
quiry,  great  care  has  been  uken  t« 
render  them,  in  aimoit  every  in- 
,  stance,  subservient  to  the  best  pur- 
poses of  virtue  and  instruction. 

*'  Nor  should  we  £ril  to  notice 
that  soose  papers  ef  gre»t  value, 
strong  in  argument,  and  curious  in 
researcb,  are  devoted  to  Reiigious- 
topics.  The  comparison  of  Pytha- 
goras with  Christ,  tn  N*  19;  the  dci 
fence  of  our  Savioi2r*s  Miracles,  in 
N''  13 ;  the  morality  of  Christiauityi 
as  compared  with  that  of  natural  re- 
ligion, in  NT  63  5  and  an  argument 
for  the  e\'idences  of  the  christian  re^ 
ligion,  in  N°  93 ;  together  with 
three  papers,  in  volume  the  fourth, 
in  answer  to  the  cavils  and  objec- 
tions' of  David  Levi,  are  of  this 
kind,  and  impress  us  with  a  detfp 
sense  of  the  piety  of  th^if  author* 

**  The  Observer,  though  the  sole 
Mbour  of  an  itidividuat,  is  yet  rich 
in  variety,  both  of  Subject, and  man« 
n6r;  in  this  respect,  indeed,  as  well 
as  in  literary  interest,  dnd  in  ferti- 
lity of  invention,  it  may  be  classed 
with  the  Spectator  and  Adventurer; 
if  inferior  to  the  latter  in  grandeur 
of  Action,  or  to  the  former  in  deii^ 
cate  irony  atid  drtf matie  unity  of  de- 
sigti,  rt  is  wealthier  in  its  literary 
fund  Uian  either,  equally  thoral  in 
its  views,  and  ds  abun<hint  in  the 
creation  of  incident.  I  consider  it, 
therefore,  With  the  exoeptioo  of  th^ 
papers  just  mentionedi  as  superior, 
in  its  powers  of  attraction,  t6  ever/ 
other  periodictl  cbttiposition.** 
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Cass  op  a  Mitf  wno  dikd  itt  coNfisauRKCB  of  thb  Bite  of  a 
Rattlb-Snakk.     By  Eteraro  Homb,  Esa.  f.  &  s. 

[From  the  Philosophical  Transactions.] 


**  OPPORTUNITIES  of  tcacing 
V^  the  symptoms  produced  by 
the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes,  and 
ascertaining  the  local  eft'ccts  on  the 
human  body  when  the  bite  proves 
fatal*  are  of  such  rare  occurrence^ 
that  no  well  described  case  of  this 
kind,  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  of 
the  records  that  I  have  examined. 
I  am  therefore  induced  to  lay  before 
this  Society  the  following  account, 
with  the  view  of  elucidating  this 
subject,  in  whicli  the  interests  of 
humanity  are  so  deeply  concerned. 

"  Thomas  Sofbr,  twenty  •  six 
years  of  age,  of  a  spare  habit,  on  the 
17lh  of  October,  I8O9,  went  into 
the  room  in  which  two  healthy 
rattle-snakes^  brought  from .  Ame- 
rica in  the  preceding  stimnier,  were 
exhibited.  He  teized  one  of  them 
with  the  end  of  a  foot  rule,  but 
could  not  induce  the  snake  to  bite 
it^  and  on  the  rule  dropping  out  of 
bis  hand,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
cage  to  take  it  out;  the  snake  im- 
moliately  darted  at  the. hand,  and 
bit  it  twice  in  succession,  making 
two  wounds  on  the  back  part  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and  two 
ou  the  tide  of  the  second  jomt  of 


the  fore  6nger.  The  snake  is  be- 
tween four  and  tive  feet  long,  and 
when  much  irritated  bites  the  ob- 
ject twice,  which  i  believe  snakes 
do  not  usually  do. 

'*  The  bite  took  place  at  half  past 
twe  o'clock.  He  went  immddiatdj 
to  Mr.  Hanbury,  a  chemist  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  was  at  that 
time  00  swelling  on  the  hand,  aod 
the  man  was  so  incoherent  in  bis 
language  and  behavioar,  that  Mr. 
H anbury  considered  him  to  be  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  gave  him 
a  dose  of  jalap  to  take  off  the  effects 
of  the  liquor,  and  made  some  slight 
application  to  the  bites.  It  appeared 
on  enquiry,  that  the  man  had  been 
drinking,  but  that  before  he  was 
bitten,  there  was  nothing  nnasual 
in  his  behaviour.  After  leaving  Mr. 
Hanbury  the  band  bc^ao  to  tweU, 
which  alarmed  him,  and  he  went  to 
St.  George's  Hospital.  He  arrived 
there  at  three  o'clock.  The  wrist- 
band of  his  shirt  had  been  unloosed, 
and  the  swelling  .had  extended  hall 
way  up  the  fore-arm  before  his  ad-K 
mission.  The  skin  on  the  back  ol 
his  hand  was  very  tense,  and  the 
part  very  painful.    At  four  o'clock 
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the  swelling  extended  to  the  elbow^ 
and'ai  half  past  four  it  had  reached 
half  way  up  the  arm^  and  the  paih 
had  extended  to  the  axilla.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Brodie,  who  visited 
him'  in  my  absence,  first  saw  hira; 
he  found  the  skin  cold ;  the  man*s 
answers  were  incoherent :  his  pulse 
beat.iOO  strokes  in  a  minute,  and 
he  complained  of  sickness.  Forty 
dVops  of  aqua  amroonise  purse,  and 
thirty  drops  of  spiritus  aetheris  vi- 
iriolidi  in  an  ounce  of  mistura  <^am- 
phorata,  were  given  to  him,  but  did 
not  remain  on  his  stomach.  The 
wounds  were  bathed  with  tl^  aqua 
ammoniac  purae,  and  the  arm  and 
forearm  had  compresses  wetted  with 
camphorated  spirits  applied  to  them. 
At  five  o*clock  he  took  two  drams 
of  spiritus  ammoniac  compositus,  and 
thirty  drops  of  aether^  in  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  mistura  camphorata, 
which  remained  on  his  stomach. 
At  six  o'clock  his  pulse  was  stronger^ 
at  half  past  seven  his  pulse  was  very 
feeble,  and  thirty  drops  of  aether, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  aqua  am- 
monias purae  were  given  in  water. 
At  half  past  eight  it  was  repeated. 
At  nine  o'clock  he  had  the  feeling 
of  great  depression,  his  skin  was 
cold,  his  pulse  weak,  beating  eighty 
strokes  in  a  minute.  The  dose  was 
increased  to  fifty  drops  of  both  me- 
dicines, and  repeated.  At  a  quarter 
past  ten  o'clock  the  pain  had  become 
very  Violent  in  the  ann:  his  pulse 
was  stronger,  but  fits  of  faintncss 
attacked  him  every  fifteen  minutes,  in 
which  the  pulse  was  not  perceptible, 
but  in  th£  interval  bis  spirits  were 
less  depressed.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  he  had  two  stools.  At  half 
past  eleven  o'clock  I  first  saw  hira. 
The  hand,^wrist,  forearm,  and  arm 
were  much  swelled  up  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulder,  and  into  the  axilla. 
The  arm  was  quite  cold,  and  no 
puise  could  be  felt  in  any  part^  not 


even  in  the  axilla,  the  swelling  pre- 
venting me  from  feeling  the  axillary 
artery  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  wounds  made  on  the  thumb 
were  just  perceptible;  those  on  the 
finger  were  very  distinct. '  His  skin 
generally  was  unusually  cold.  I 
took  some  pains  to  diminish  hi& 
alarm  of  danger,  and  found  his  mind 
perfectly  collected :  he  said  he  hoped 
he  should  recover.  At  one  o'clcjck 
in  the  morning  of  tb^  Ifith,  he  talk- 
ed indistinctly:  his  pulse  beat  ICK* 
in  a  minute;  the  attacks  of  faint- 
ness  came  on  occasionally.  The 
medicine  was  repeated  every  hour. 

**  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  his  pulse  beat  13'.^ 
strokes  in  a  minute,  and  was  'very 
feeble.  The  swelling  had  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  shoulder  to  the 
neck,  but  there  was  a  fulness  down 
the  side,  and  blood  wasexlravasated 
undej*  the  skin  as  low  as  the  loins, 
giving  the  back  on  the  right  side  a 
mottled  appearance.  The  whole 
arm  and  hand  was  cold,  but  painful 
when  pressed;  the  skiu  was  very 
tense;  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  be- 
low the  axilla,  and  near  the  elbow, 
vesicatiohs  had  formed ;  and  under 
each  of  the  vesications  there  was  a 
red  spot  in  the  cutis,  of  the  size  of 
a  crown  piece.  The  skin  generally 
over  the  body  had  become  warm. 
He  was  low  and  dcpressefl;  there 
was  a  tremulous  motion  of  his  lips, 
and  the  faintings  recurred  at  nearly 
the  same  inten'als  as  in  the  precfd- 
ing  evening.  I'he  last  dose  of  me- 
dicine was  rejected  by  vomiting, 
but  some  wa^rm  wine  remained  on 
his  stomach.  The  arm  was  foment- 
ed. At  twelve  o'clock,  in  addition 
to  the  above  symptoms,  there  was  a 
starting  of  his  limbs.  He  had  at- 
tempted to  take  some  broth,  but  his 
stomach  did  not  retain  it.  The  skin 
of  the  v^hole  arm  had  a  livid  ap- 
pears txrf,  s\m\\aT  to  wbal  is  met 
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with  in  a  dead  body,  when  patre* 
faction  has  b^gun  to  take  place,  un- 
like anything  which  1  had  ever  seen 
in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  living 
body.  An  obscure  fluctuation  was 
felt  under  the  skin  of  the  outside  of 
the  wrist  and  forearm,  which  in- 
duced me  to  make  a  puncture  with 
a  lancet^  but  only  a  small  portion  of 
a  serous  fluid  was  discharged.  My 
colleague,  Dr.  Ncvinson,  was  pre- 
sent at  this  visit,  and  we  agreed  to 
continuetheinternaluseofihe  volatile 
alkali,  with  the  view  of  rousing  the 
stomach  to  action,  not  considering 
ft  as  having  any  speciBc  power  over 
tlie  poison.  At  eleven  o'clock  iii 
the  evening,  finding  that  his  stomach 
did  not  al>J('ays  retain  the  medicines, 
nt»r  even  small  quantities  of  brandy, 
which  were  given  him,  I  .directed 
the  volatile  alkali  to  be  left  off,  and 
two  grains  of  opium  to  be  givth, 
and  repeated  every  four  hours.  At 
this  time  his  pulse  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible at  the  wri$it,  the  fainting 
fit*  were  not  less  frequent.  The  ve- 
sications and  red  spots  were  increas- 
ed in  Kjze. 

"  October  ip.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  his  pulse  was  scarcely 
perceptible:  his  extremities  were 
cold;  the  vesications  were  lander, 
and  the  size  of  the  arm  was  dimi- 
nished. He  was  drowsy,  probably 
from  the'eftVct  of  the  opium.  He 
had  taken  nothing  but  brandy  dur- 
ing the  night.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  he  was  more  depress- 
ed: spoke  o.ily  in  whispers:  the 
vesications  were  increased:  the 
fiiinting  fits  less  frequent.  The  arm 
>ias  dimini<ihed  in  size,  and  he  had 
sensation  in  it  down  to  the  fingers. 
At  eleven  o'clock  9t  night  his  pulse 
beat  130  in  a  minute,  and  was  low. 
The  opium  was  left  off,  A  stool 
was  procured  by  clvster.  He  was 
ordered  to  have  a  glass  of  campho- 
rated mixture  occasionally,  and  wine 


and  brandy,  as  often  as  he  could  be 
induced  to  take  them.    " 

"  October  20.  He  had  doard  at 
intervals  durinjg;  the  night ;  bis  spirits 
were  better,  and  hit  extremitiei 
warmer.  .At  nine  o'clock  be  took 
cofiee  for  breakfast.  He  afteru-ards 
took  some  fish  for  dinner,  but  it  did 
not  remain  on  his  biomach ;  he  there- 
fore took  brandy  and  cofice  at  in« 
tenrals,  half  an  ounce  at  a  time,  ss 
larger  quantities  did  not  remain  on 
his  stomach. 

"October  21.  He  had  slept  at 
intervals  during  the  night,  bui  wss 
occaiionally  delirious:  Tiis  pulse  120 
in  a  minute.  Brandy  and  jelly  wrrt 
the  only  things  that  stayed  on  bis 
stomach.  The  size  of  the  arm  vm 
reduced,  but  the  skiii  was  extremely 
tender. 

'•  October  22.  He  had  slept  dtr- 
ing  the  greatest  p^rt  of  the  njgbt: 
his  puise  beat  ninety -eight  in  a 
minute :  he  took  5onie  veal  for  din- 
ner, and  l)randy  at  intervals.  In  tbf 
evening  his  pulse  became  full  and 
strong:  he  wps  ordered  wine  instead 
of  brandy.  The  right  side  of  the 
back  down  to  the  loins,  was  inflam- 
ed and  painful;  and  had  a  very 
mottled  appearance,  from  the  eXtra- 
vasated  blood  tinder  the  skin. 

"  October  23.  His  poise  con- 
tinued lull,  and  the  arm  was  very 
painful,  tiiough  reduced  in  size. 
The  vesications  had  burst,  and  the 
exposed  cutis  was  dressed  with  white 
ointment.  Stools  were  procured  j)/ 
an  o})ening  medicine.  He  took 
some  veal  and  porter  for  dinner ; 
the  wine  was  left  off.  In  the  even- 
ing he  had  a  saline  draught  with  an- 
timonial  wine. 

*'  October  24.  There  yn%  no  nw- 
terial  change. 

"  October  25.  His  pulse  had  io- 
creased  in  frequency,  but  in  other  re- 
spects he  was  nearly  the  same.  His 
bowels  were  opened  by  medicine. 

••  October 
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''  October  V6.  The  arm  wa« 
more  swelled  and  Inflaincd. 

"October  27.  Tlie  inflamma- 
tion of  the  arm  had  increa<(ed :  his 
tongue  was  furred»  ami  .his  pulse 
was  very  freqaent.  He  attempted 
to  sit  up,  but  the  weight  of  the  arm, 
and  the  pain  prevented  him.  The 
arm  was  bathed  with  spirits  of  wine 
and  aqua  ammoniae  aceiatx  in  equal 
quantities. 

"  October  28.  A  slough  had  be- 
gun to  separate  from  the  inside  of 
the  ^rm  below  the  ax.illa,  and  a 
purging  had  come;  on,  for  which  be 
was  Ordered  chalk  mixture  and 
laudanum.  Jp  the  nigbt  he  had  a 
rigor. 

"  October  29.  The  purging  had 
abated;  his  pulss  beat  100  in  a  mi- 
aute,  and  was  feeble.  A  large  ab- 
scess had  formed  on  the  outside  of 
the  elbow,  which  was  opened,  and 
half  a  pint  of  reddish  brown  matter 
was  discharged  with  sloughs  of  cel- 
lular membrane  floating  in  it.  The 
lower  part  of  the  arm  became  much 
smaller,  but  the  upper  part  continued 
tense.  A  poultice  was  applied  to  the 
wound.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
arm  and  the  forearm  were  covered 
with  circplar  stripes  of  soap  cerate. 
He  was  ordered  to  take  the  bark, 
and  allowed  wine  and  porter. 

"  October  30.  The  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm  had  subsided :  the  pulse  was  100 
in  a  minute.  The  purging  had  re- 
turned. The  bark  was  left  ofl':  the 
chalk  mixture  and  laudanum  were 
given,  and  an  opiate  clyster  admi- 
nistered. 

'•  October  3 1 .  The  pulse  beat  120 
in  a  minute.  The  di^^cliarge  from 
the  abscess,  bad  diminished,  the 
purging  continued,  and  at  night  he 
had  a  rigor. 

•'November  1.  The  pulse  was 
120.  His  voice  was  feeble;  he 
b|id  no  appetite;    was  delirious  at 
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intervals.  Ulceration  had  taken- 
place  on  the  opening  of  the  abscess, 
so  that  it  was  much  increased  in 
size.  He  drank  two  pints  of  porter 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 

*'  November  2.  His  pulse  was 
very  weak ;  his  countenance  was  de- 
pressed ;  his  tongue  brown ;  the  ul- 
ceration had  spread  to  the  extent  of 
t  wo  or  t  h ree  inches.  Mort  i ftca?  ion 
had  taken  place  in  the  skin  nearer 
the  axilla.  His  stomach  rejected 
every  thing  but  porter :  in  the  night 
he  was  delirious. 

'*  Novcmbt-r  3.  The  mortifica- 
tion had  spread  consideiiibly :  the 
purging  continued:  the  forefinger* 
which  had  mortified,  was  removed 
at  the  second  joint. 

"  November  4.  He  died  at  half 
past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Sixteen  hours  after  death,  the 
body  was  examined  by  Mr.  Brodie 
and  myself,  in  the  presence  of  Mr, 
Maynard,  the  house  sorgcoo,  and 
several  of  the  pupHs  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

**  With  the  exception  of  the  right 
arm  which  had  been  bitten,  the  body 
had  the  natural  app^rance.  The 
skin- was  clear  and  white;  and  the 
muscles  contracted.     , 

"  The  wounds  made  by  the  fangs 
at  the  base  of  the  thumb  were  heal- 
ed, but  the  puncture  made  by  the 
lancet  at  the  back  of  the  wrist,  was 
still  open.  That  part  of  the  back  of 
the  hand,  which  immediately  sur- 
rounded  the  wounds  made  by  the 
fangs,  for  the  extent  of  1  i  inch  in 
every  direction,  as  also  the  whole  of 
the  palm,  was  in  a  natural  state,  ex- 
cept that  \hejfi  was  a  small  quantity 
of  extra vasated  blood  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  The  orifice  of  the  ab- 
scess was  enlarged,  so  as  lo  form  a 
sore  on  the  ouv^ide  of  the  arm, 
elbow,  and  iorearm,  near  six  incht;! 
in  ieng^u,  /Vvound  ih'vs,  ihe  skin 
^vas  h\  ^  V'^icot  aiortiiica\'ion,  move 
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than  half  way  ttp  die  outside  of  the 
ftmif  and  as  far  dow&wards,  on  the 
outside  of  (he  forearm.  The  skin 
•till  adhered  to  the  biceps  flcnar 
mu des  in  the  ann»  and  flexor  rcus* 
cies  in  the  forearm,  by  a  dark  co« 
lonred  cellular  membrane.  Every 
where  else  iu  the  arm  and  forearm , 
from  the  axilla  downwards,  the 
skin  was  separ  ted  from  the  muscles, 
and  between  these  parts  tbefe  was  a 
dark  coloured  fluid,  with  8»  offen- 
sive smell,  and  slonghs  of  cellular 
membrane  resembling  wet  t6w, 
floating  in  it.  «  The  muscles  had 
their  natural  appearance  every  where, 
except  on  the  surface,  which  was 
next  the  abscess.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  the  abscess,  blood  was  extrava- 
sated  in  the  cellular  membrane,  and 
this  appearance  was  observable  on 
the  right  side  of  the  back  as  far  as 
the  loins,  and  on  the  right  side  of 
the  chest  over  the  serratus  major  an- 
ticus  muscle. 

''In  the  thorax  the  lungs  had 
their  natural  appearance.  The  ex- 
terior part  of  the  loose  fold  of  the 
pericardium,  where  it  is  exposed, 
on  eietating  the  stemftitii  was  dry, 
resembling  a  dried  bladder.  The 
cavity  of  the  pericardium  contained 
half  an  ounce  of  serous  fluid,  which 
had  a  frothy  appearauee,  from  s\n 
admixture  of  bubbles  of  air.  On 
cutting  into  the  aorta^  a  small  quan* 
tity  of  blood  escaped,  which  had  a 
similar  appearance.  The  cavities  of 
the  hei^rt  contained  coagulated  blood. 

^'  In  the  abdomen,  the  cardiac 
portion  of  the  stomach  was  mode«  ^ 
rately  distended  with  fluid :  the  py- 
loric portion  was  muca  contracted ; 
the  internal  niembrane  had  its  ves- 
sels very  turgid  with  blood.  The 
intestines  and  liver  had  a  healthy 
appearance.  The  gall  bladder  was 
moderately  foil  of  healthy  bile. 
The  lacteals  and  the  thoracic  duct 


were  empty)  they  had  a  natural  ap< 
pearance. 

"In  the  cranium  the  vessels  of 
jthe  pia  oiater  and  brain  were  torgid 
wi  f  h  blood ;  the  ventricles  contained 
rather  more  water  than  is  usual,  and 
water  was  effused  into  the  cell-*, 
connecting  the  pia  mater  and  tunica 
arachnoidts.  It  i$  to  be  observed, 
that  these  appearances  in  the  brain 
and  its  membraues  are  very  frc- 
q[ueiitly  found  in  ca.sc;S  of  acute  dis- 
eases, which  terminate  fatally. 

'*  The  following  cases  we<e  seat 
from  India,  to  my  late  friend  Dr. 
Patrick  Russell :  they  arrived*aftcr 
his  death,  and  Mr.  Claude  Russell 
very  kindly  gave  them  to  me,  kaow- 
ihg  the  subject  of  them  to  be  one, 
in  which  I  had  taken  an  interest. 
As  they  correspond  in  niany  of  the 
circumstances,  with  that  which  has 
been  detajled,  I  have  inserted  them 
in  t(2b -place,  as  well  at  an  experi- 
ment, which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  in  the  West  Indies,  on 
«the  effects  of  the  8nake*s  poison  on 
animals. 

**  A  boy,  a  slave  of  a  gentleman 
in  India,  was  bitten  by  a  snake  call- 
ed Kanmlee  by  the  datives,  in  the 
lower  piart  of  the  arm,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  bhxxl 
flowed  very  flneely  for  some  time. 
He  died  .next  day  at  noon  in  great 
pain. 

"  A  scpny,  sixty  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital  of  his 
regiment,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Perrin,  assistant  surgeon,  at  four 
o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon  of  the  15th 
of  October,  1802,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  bitten  by  a  cobra  di 
capello,  on  the  back  part  of  the 
hand.  At  the  time  of  his  admission 
he  complained  of  pain  running  ap 
the  arm.  He  immediately  took  a 
drachm  of  eau  de  luce,  and  this  dose 
was  repeated  every  half  hour,  and 
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the  same  remedy  wai  applied  exter- 
nally as  a  lotion  to  the  arm  and  fore* 
arm.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn' 
ing  of  the  l6th  of  Octobefi  the 
pain  began  to  increase,  and  the  arm 
to  swell  with  gfeat  hardness  and 
stiffness,  and  tumor  in  the  axilla, 
with  much  mclination  to  vomit. 
He  took  tweWe  grains  of  Dr.  James's 
powder,  whi?h  b'X)ught  up  a  grea't 
qaantity  of  billons  matter.  He  drank 
copiously  of  warm  water,  but  no 
perspiration  was  indnced.  He  ap- 
peared relieved  for  a  short  time.  *  At 
eight  o'clock  -in  the  morning  the 
arm  was  distended,  painful,  and  dis- 
coloured. He  took  four  ounces  of 
brandy,  and  repeated  it  every  hour 
until  twelve  o'clock,  with  a  drachm 
of  can  de  luce  occasionally.  At  this 
time  he  was  a  little  revived.  The 
brandy  was  reduced  to  two  ounces, 
which  were  carefully  and  rt /ularly 
given  every  hour,  until  twelve  at 
noon  on  the  J^th  of  October,  when 
the  arm  was  more  free  from  pain, 
but  much  swelled,  bard,  and  black: 
bis  spirits  and  puise  also  were  con- 
siderably relieved.  The  eau  de  luce 
was  now  omitted,  but  the  brandy 
was  continued  every  hour,  until 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  the  1  Sth 
of  October,  when  the  stifTneitS  and 
tumor  in  the  axilla  had  disappeared  ^ 
the  arm  was  still  swelled,  but  wns 
softer^  and  less  painful.  The  brandy 
was  omitted  :  at  night  he  took  six 
grains  of  Dr.  James's  powder.  On 
the  Ijorh  of  October  the  arm  was 
less,  softer,,  with  little  or  no  pain ;  a 
blister  was  formed  and  burst  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  which  discharged 
three  ounces  of  black  foetid  pus. 
On  the  20th,  an  abscets  burst  on  the 
band,  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
blister,  which  discharged  a  large 
quantity  of  a  fluid,  hav^g  an  offen- 
sive smell.  He  was  directed  to  take 
a  drachm  of  Peruvian  bark  in  port 
wine,    every  two  hours.    On  the 


22d  the  swelling  was  gone,  bot  the 
discharge  was  considerable.  From 
this  time  the  man  gradually,  but 
slowly  .recovered,  with  the  loss  of 
the  use  of  his  forefinger,  which  re- 
mained permanently  extended,  and 
some?  of  the  other  lingers  were  af- 
fected in  a  less  degree. 

"  In  tbi^  case,  riic  swelling  of  the 
arm  was  slower  in  coming  on,  and 
less  extensive  ;  fhe  pain  running  up 
to  the  axilla,  which  preceded  it,  was 
mistaken  for  the  effect  of  absorp- 
tion. 

*'  In  the  year  1762,  while  in  the 
island  of  St.  Lucia,  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing exjSeriment. 

*'  A  spotted  dark  coloured  snake, 
about  two  feet  in  lcni»th,  having  the 
poison  fangs  on  each  side  double, 
with  the  corresponding  surfaces 
grooved,  so  as  to  form  a  canal  for 
the  poison,  was  put  into  a  square 
tin  box,  open  at  the  top,  in  which  a 
half  grown  rat  was  confined.  The 
ra>t  expressed  great  terror,  and  re- 
mauled  crouching  in  one  comer  of 
the  box,  with  its  eyes  fixed  on  the 
snake,  who  lay  coiled  up  at  some 
distance,  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
main a  few  minutes,  in  this  situation: 
I  then  raised  one  end  of  the  box,' 
which  caused  the  snake  to  slide  along 
the  smooth  surface,  till  It  came  in 
contact  with  the  rat,  which  it  im- 
mediately bit.  The  rat  died  in  a 
minute  after  the  bite.  I  removed 
it  immediately  from  the  box  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  long  forceps. 
The  wounds  made  by  the  fangs  were 
marked  by  two  sjxfcks  of  blood  im- 
mediately below  the  shoulder  blade. 
On  dividing  the  skin  with  a  scalpel, 
the  cellular  membrane  under  it  was 
found  entirely  destroyed  :  the  mus- 
cles were  detached  from  the  ribs, 
and  frou)  a  sroaU  portion  of  the  sca- 
pula, 'j^e  part^  immediately  sur- 
TDun4\».^  vVtbvie  were  exceedingly 
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memory,  the  appearances  very 
much  resembled  those  produced  on 
the  muscles  of  a  dog*s  thigh^  by  the 
application  of  white  arsenic,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  death  ensued  in 
about  si&teen  hours. 

*'  Fifteen  hours  after  the  death  of 
the  first,  a  second  rat  was  bitten  by 
the  same  snake.  This  rat  was  much 
irritated,  and  bit  the  snake  in  the 
neck,  so  violently,  that  the  latter 
died  in  about  ten  minutes.  The  rat 
continued  very  HvHy  for  about  siic 
hours,  and  then  died.  On  e^ami* 
nation  after  death,  the  bite  was 
found  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
left  side  of  tl)e  navel,  and  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  at  that  part,  were  in 
the  same  state  as  in  the  other  rat^ 
but  in  a  less  degree. 

"  It  appears  from  the  facts,  which 
have  been  stated,  that,  the  effects  of 
the  bite  of  a  snake  vary  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  poison. 

"  When  the  poison  is  very  active, 
the  local  irritation  is  so  sudden  and 
so  violent,  and  its  effects  on  the  ge- 
neral system  are  so  great,  that  death 
soon  takes  place.  When  (be  body 
is  afterwards  inspected,  the  only 
alternt]oi\  of  structure  met  with,  is 
in  the  parts  close  to  the  bite,  where 
the  cellular  membrane  is  completely 
destroyed,  and  the  ncighbuuriug 
muscles  very  considerably  inflamed. 

"  When  the  poison  is  less  intense^ 
the  shock  to  the  general  system  does 
not  prove  fatal.  It  brings  on  a  slight 
degree  of  delirium,  aoU  the  pain  in 
the  part  bitten  is  very  severe:  in 
about  half  an  hour,  swelling  takes 
place  from  an  effusion  of  serum  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  which  con- 
tinues to  increase  with  grea*er  or 
less  rapidity  for  about  twelve  hours^ 
extending  during  that  period  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  bite;  the 
blood  ceases  to  flow  in  the  smaller 
vessels  of  tbe  swoln  parts  3  the  skin 
over  them  becomes  quite  cold,  the 


action  of  the  heart  ii  to  weak,  that 
tbe  pulse  is  scaroely  perceptible,  and 
the  stomach  is  so  irritable,  that  no- 
thing is  retaiuied  in  it.  In  abont 
sixty  hours  these  symptoms  go  off, 
inflammation  and  .suppuration  takes 
place  in  the  injured  parts,  and  when 
the  abscess  formed  is  very  great,  it 
proves  fatal.  When  the  bite  bss 
been  in  the  finger,  that  part  has 
immediately  mortified.  When  death 
has  taken  place  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  absorbent  vessels  and 
their  glands,  have  undergone  do 
change  siixvilar  to  the  effect  of  mor- 
bid poisons,  nor  has  any  part  lost 
its  natural  appearance,  except  those 
immediately  connected  with  tbe 
abscess. 

'^  In  those  patients,  who  recover 
with  difficulty  from  the  bite,  the 
symptoms  produced  by  it,  go  off 
more  rendily,  and  more  completely, 
than  those  produced  by  a  morbid 
poison,  which  has  been  recei?cd 
into  the  system. 

"  The  violent  efl^ects  which  tbe 
poison  produces  on  the  part  bitten. 
and  on  the  general  system,  and  tbe 
shortness  of  their  duration,  where 
they  do  not  terminate  &talty,  has 
frequently  induced  the  belief,  that 
the  recovery  depended  on  the  me- 
dicines employed;  and  in  the  East 
Indies,  eau  de  luce  is  considered  as 
a  specific,  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of 
the  cobra  di  capello. 

"  There  does  not  appear  to  be  aoy 
foundation  for  such  an  opinion;  for 
when  the  poison  is  so  intense,  as  to 
give  a  sufficient  shock  to  the  con- 
stitution, death  immediately  takes 
place,  and  where  the  poison  pro- 
duces a  local  injury  of  sufficient 
extent,  the  patient  also  dies,  while 
all  slighter  cases  recover. 

*'  The  effect  of  the  poison  on  the 
constitution  Ts  so  immediate,  and  tbe 
irritability  of  the  stomach  is  so  great, 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
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hibiting  mfdiaincs  till  it  has  fairly 
taken  place,  and  then  there  is  little 
chance  of  beneficial  effects  being 
produced. 

•'  The  only  rational  local  treat- 
ment, to  prevent  the  secondary  rais- 
chief,  is  making  ligatures  above  the 
tumefied  part,  to  compress  the  cellu- 
lar membrane,  and  set  bounds  to  the 
swelling,  which  only  spreads  in  the 


loose  parts  under  the  skin ;  and  sca- 
rifying freely  the  parts  already  swoln, 
that  the  effused  serum  may  escape, 
and  the  matter'  be  discharged,  as 
soon  as  it  is  formed.  Ligatures  are 
employed  in  America,  but  with  a 
different  view,  namely,  to  prevent 
the  poison  being  absorbed  into  the 
system/* 


Analysis  op  several  Varietibs  of  British  akd  Foreign  Salt, 
WITH  A  View  to  explain  their  Fitness  for  difveubnt  eco- 
nomical Purposes.     By  W.  Henry^  M.  D.  F.R.  S. 


[From  the  same.] 


"  TN  undertaking  the  series  of 
JL  experiments  described  in  the 
following  pages,  I  had  not  so  much 
in  view  the  discovery  of  novelties  in 
science,  as  the  determination,  by  the 
careful  employment  of  known  pro- 
cesses, and  by  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  analysis,  of  a  number  of 
facts,  the  establishment  of  which  (it 
appeared  to  me  probable)  might 
have  an  influence  on  an  important 
branch  of  national  revenue  and  in- 
dustry. 

*'  An  opinion  has  for  some  time 
j^st  existed,  and  I  believe  has  been 
pretty  general  both  in  this  and  other 
countries,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Bri- 
tish salt  as  a  preser\*er  of  animal 
food ;  and  a  decided  preference  has 
been  given  to  the  salt  procured  from 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
warm  climates,  where  it  Is  prepared 
by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
sea  water.  In  conformity  v'ith  this 
opinion,  large  sums  of  money  are 
annually  paid  to  foreign  nations  for 
the  supply  of  an  article,  which  Great 
Britain  possesses,  beyond  almost  any 
other  country  in  Europe^  the  means 
of  drawing  from  her  own  internal 


resources.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of 
much  consequence  to  ascertain,  whe- 
ther this  preference  of  foreign  salt 
be  founded  on  accurate  experience, 
or  be  merely  a  matter  of  prejudice ; 
and,  in  the  former  case,  wbc;ther 
any  chemical  ditference  can  be  dis- 
covered, that  may  explain  the  su- 
periority of  riie  one  to  the  other. 

*'  The  comparative  fitness  of  these 
varieties  of  salt  for  the  curing  of 
provisions,  which  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  controversy  among  the 
parties  who  arr  interested,  am  be 
decided,  it  is  obvious,  in  no  other 
way,  than  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  Where 
evidence,  however,  is  doubtful,  and 
where  there  exists,  as  in  this  case, 
much  contrariety  of  testimony,  it 
cannot  be  unfair  to  yield  our  belief 
to  that,  which  best  accords  with  the 
chemical  and  physical  qualities  of 
the  substances  in  question!  Again, 
if  salt  of  B^iti^h  production  should 
be  proved  to  he  reaUy  inferior  in 
ch^mica^  poniy  to  foreign  salt,  it 
would  ^  \mpwtai\t  to  ascertain,  as 
thebaV\H  o^  A\aUem^ls  towards  us 
imj>rov^     eo^»  ^^^  ^^^^»  precisely. 
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this  inferiority  consists.    It  seemed  evaporation  proceeds,  small 

desirable,  also,  to  examine  whether  crystals  continnetoTormtheipaelTet, 

any  dilFerences  of  chemical  compor  and  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 

aition  exist  among  the  several  varie-  boiler.    At  the  end  of  from  eight 

ties  of  home-made  salt,  vfhich  ban  to  twelve  hours,  the  greatest  part  of 

explain*their  variable  l^tness  for  eco-  the  wafer  of  solution  is  ibopd  Co  be 

Domical  purposes.  evaporated ;    so  much  only  being 

''  Such  were  the  considerations  left,  as  barely  to  cover  the  salt  and 

that  induced  me  to  undertake  an  the  bottom  of  the  pan.    The  salt  is 

enquiry,  which  has  occupied,  for  then  lemoved  into  conical  wicker 

i;evt*ral  months  past,  a  large  share  baskets,  termed  barrows;  and,  aficr 

of  my  leisure  and  attention.     I  be<-  being  well  drained,  is  dried  in  stoves, 

gan  the  investigation,  wholly  uniur  where  it  sustains  a  loss  of  about  one 

fluenced  by  any  preconceived  opi-  seve^nth  of  its  weight. 
Dions  on  the  sul^ect ;  and  1  had  no        **  On  the  first  application  of  beat 

motive  to  se0  the  facts  in  any  other  to  the  brine,  a  qoaiuity  of  carbonate 

than  their  true  light,  since  I  have  of  iime,  and  sometimes  a  little  oxide 

2io»personal  interest,  either  directly  of  iron,  both  of  which  have  been 

or  remotely,  in  the  decision  of  the  held  ip  solution  by  an  excess  of  car* 

question.  bpnic  acid,  are  separated ;  and  are 

"  The  principal  sources  of  the  cither  removed  by  skimming,  or  are 

salt,  which  is  manufactured  in  this  allowed  to  subside  to  the  bottom  of 

c^ountry,  are  rock  salt,  brine  springs,  the  pan,  along  with  tBe  salt  first 

and  sea  water.    The  ^rst  material  formed,  and  with  some  sulphate  of 

is  confined  entirely,  and  the  second  lime  -,  aod  are  afterwards  raked  out. 

chiefly,  though  not  wholly,   to  a  These  two    operations   are    called 

particular  district  of  Chrsh.re.     Of  clearing    the    pan.      Some     brines 

the  extent  and  boundaries  of  this  scarcely  require  them  at  all^   and 

district,  the  process  of  manufacture,  others  only  occasionally.  The  whole 

and  other  circumstances  interesting  of  the  impurities,  however,  are  not 

to  the  mineralogist  as  well  as  to  the  thus  removed  i  for  a  part,  subsiding 

chemist,    an   ample  and   excellent  to  the  bottom »  form^.  a  solid  incn^s- 

history    has    been    given    by   Mr.  tation,  termed  by  the  workmen  p<rff> 

Kenry  Holland,  in  the  Agricultural  scak.    The  portion  of  this,  -wirtch 

Report  of  the  County  of  Chester.*  is  lowest,  acquires  so  much  indurn- 
Prom  his  account,  )  shall  extract,  in     tion  and  adhesion  to  the  pan\  that  it 

order  to  render  sonje  parts  of  this  is  necessary  to  remove  it,  once  every 

memoir  more  intelligible,  a  very  brief  three  or  four,  weeks,  by  heavy  blov»s 
statement  of  the  characteristic  dif-  with  a  pick-axe.  These  sedinci^Dts 
ferences  of  the  several  varieties  of    are  formed,    also,  in   making   the 

salt,  which  are  prepared  in  Norih-^  other  varieties  of  salt, 
wich,  and  its  neighbourhood.  '/  In  preparing  common  salt,  the 

'*  In  making  the  stovcd  or  lump  brine  is  first  raised  to  a  boiling  hear, 
salt,  the  brine  is  brought  to  a  boiU  with  the  double  view  of  bringing  it 
ing  heat,  which,  in  brine  fully  asquickly  as.  possible  to  the  point  or' 
saturated,  is  226^  of  Fahrenheit,  sflturatiou,  and  of  clearing  it  from 
This  temperature-  is  continued  dur-  its  earthy  contents.  The  fires  are 
tng  the  whole  process  j  and  as  the    then  slackened,  and  the  evaporation 

*  -pDblhhcdin  isos. 

is 
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is  carried  on  for  twenty-four  hours, 
with  the  brine  heated  to  l60^^  or 
I/O*  Fahrenheit.  Thr  salt,  thus 
formed,  is  in  quadraJDgiilar  pyramids 
or  hoppers,  which  are  close  it nd  h^rd' 
in  their  le&ture.  The  j'eroainder  of 
Jthe  process  is  fnmH^  jto  that  of 
making  stoved  sajt,  except  tha'  after 
being  drnined,  it  is  c^nijed  imme- 
diaicly  to  the  sto^'e- house,  and  not 
afterwards  e;(po%ed  to  heat,  an  oper 
ration  coa6ned  to  the  stoved  salt 

**  Thfi  /arge  grained  Jiakey  salt 
b  made  ttrith  an  evaporation  con- 
ducted at  the  heat  ot  130  or  140 
degrees.  The  salt  thus  forme^,  is 
somewhat  harder  than  common  salt, 
and  approaches  more  nrdrly  to  the 
cubic  fcbape  of  the  cr}'stals  of  ma- 
.riate  of  soida. 

*'  Large  grained  ovjishery  salt 9  is 
prepared  from  brine  heated  only  to 
KXi"  or  1 10'  Fahrenheit,  No  per- 
ceptible agitation,  thenfore,  is  pro- 
duced in  the  brine,  and  the  slowness 
of  the  process,  which  lasts  fiom 
seven  or  right  to  t^n  day.*,  allows 
the  muHa^ e  of  soda  to  form  in  large, 
9nd  nearly  cubical  crystals,  Sjddom 
however  qiiite  perfect  in  their 
shape.* 

'*  For  ordinary  domestic  uses, 
stoved  salt  is  perfectly  sufficient. 
Common  salt  is  adapted  to  the  strik- 
ing <md  sailing  of  provisions,  which 
are  not  intended  for  sea  voyages  or 
warm  climates.  For  the  latter  pur- 
ppscs,  the  large  grained  or  fishery 
salt  is  peculiarly  fitted. 

*'  On  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  Scotland,  and  especially  on 
the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
large  quantities  of  salt  are  made  by 
the  evaporation  of  sea  water.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  cheapness  of  fu#l, 
the  process  is  carried  on,  Irom  first 
to  las^  by  artificial  heat,  n|  a  tem- 
perature, 1  believe,  equal  or  nearly 


so  to  the  boiKng  point,  axid  varying, 
therefoi^e,  i^ccording  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  brine.  The  kind  of 
salt,  chiefly  formed  in  Scotland,  ap- 
proaches most  neatly  to  the  charac- 
ter of  stoved  salt.  In  Fome  places  ^ 
5»lt  is  prepared,  termed  Sunday  saU^ 
so  called,  incotisequence  of  the  fires 
being  .<ilackened  between  Saturday 
9nd  Mopday,  which  incr.ea;;es  con- 
siderably the  size  of  the  crystals. 

**  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomson 
fii  Edinburgh*  (who  gave  me  his 
assistance  uith  great  seal,  and  ala- 
/crity)  for  ap  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing upwards  of  twenty  spt^cimens 
of  Scotch  salt^  prepared  by  difieren^ 
n-anufiicturers.  I'hat  distinguished 
chemist,  it  appears  from  a  letter 
which  be  addressed  to  me  on  the 
subjiecr,  was  some  time  ago  engaged 
in  experiments  on  Cheshire  salt. 
The  particulars  he  has  lost ;  and  he 
retains  only  a  general  recollection  of 
the- facts,  which  confirms,  I  am 
happy  to  state,  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  obtained  by  my  own  experi* 
ments. 

'*  At  Lyniington,  in  Hampshire, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  greater 
heat  of  the  climate,  to  concentrate 
the  sea  water  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration to  about  one-sixth  its  bulk, 
before  admitting  it  into  the  boiliers. 
One  kind  of  salt  is  chiefly  prepared 
there,  which  most  nearly  resembles 
in  grain  the  stoved  salt  of  Cheshire. 
Ihe  process  varies  a  little,  in  some 
respects,  from  that  which  has  been 
already  described.  The  salt  is  not 
fishtd  (as  it  is  termijBd)  out  of  the 
boiler,  and  drained  in  baskets;  bat 
the  water  is  entirely  evaporated,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  salt  taken  put  at 
oncej  f^vpry  eight  hours,  and  remov- 
ed into  troughs  with  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom. Through  the^e  it  dinins  Into 
pits  tuade  under  ground,  which  re* 


*  Chediiit  Rcpofts^  1^    vSi^* 
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ceiye  the  liquor  called  bittern  or  coolersr;  and  the  Epsom  salt^  alter 
bitter  liquor.  Under  the  troughs,  being  drained  in  baskets,  is  deposited 
and  io  a  line  with  the  bol«),  are  in  the  store-house.  This  is  tenncd 
fixed  upright  stakes,  on  which  a  singU  £psom  salts,  and  after  sdntion 
portion  of  salt  that  would  otherwise  and  a  second  crystallization,  it  ac- 
have  escaped,  crystallises  and  forms,  quires  the  nanie  of  double  Bpsom 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  salts.  Four  of  five  tons  of  sal- 
on e^ch  stake,  a  mass  of  sixty  or  phate  of  magnesia  are  produced  from 
eighty  pounds.  These  lumps  are  a  quantity  of  brine,  vnich  has  yield- 
called  salt  cats.  They  bear  the  pro-  ed  100  tons  of  common,  and  one 
portion  to  the  common  salt,  made  ton  of  cat  salt, 
irom  the  same  brine,  of  1  ton  to  100.  <'  On  the  banks  of  the  Mersey, 
"  From  the  mother  brine,  or  bit-  near  its  junction  with  the  Irish 
ter  liquor,  ^bich  has  drained  into  Channel,  the  water  of  that  Hver  be- 
the  pits,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  fore  evaporation  is  brought  to  tbe 
made  during  the  winter  season,  stateof  asamratedbriue,  by  thead- 
wheu  the  manufacture  of  salt  Is  sus*  dition  of  rock  salt.  The  advantage 
pended,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  this  method  of  proceeding,  will 
of  the  temperature  required,  for  the  be  obvious  when  it  is  stated,  that 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  sea  100  tons  of  this  brine  yield  at  least 
water.  The  process  is  a  very  simple  twenty-three  tons  of  cooimon  salt, 
one.*  The  bitter  liquor  from  the  whereas  froni  the  same  quantity  of 
pits  is  boiled  for  some  hours  in  the  sea  water,  with  an  equal  expenditure 
pans,  which  are  used  in  summer  to  of  fuel,  only  two  tons  seventeen 
prepare  common  salt ;  and  the  itn-  cwt.  of  salt  can  be  producod.f 
purities,  which  rise  to  the  surface,  *'  Within  ^the  fevf  past  yean,  aB 
are  removed  by  skimming. .  During  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply 
the  evaporation,  a  portion  of  com-  rock  salt  itself  to  the  packing  of 
mon  salt 'separates;  and  this,  as  it  is  provisions.  For  this  purpose  it  ti 
too  impure  for  use,  is  reserved  for  crushed  to  the  proper  size  between 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  iron  rollers.  The  trials  which  have 
brine  in  summer.  The  evaporated  been  made,  I  am  informed,  are  bat 
bitter  liquor  is  then  removed  into  few,  and  the  results  hitherto  are  not 
wooden  coolers  eight  feet  long,  five  perfectly  known, 
feet  wide,  and  one  foot  deep.  In  *'  The  hay  salt  imported  from 
these  it  remains  twenty  four  4iours,  foreign  countries  is  well  known  to 
during  which  lime,  if  the  weather  be  prepared  by  the  spontaneoos 
prove  clear  and  cold,  the  sulphate  evaporation  of  sea  water,  which, 
of  magnesia,  or  £psom  salt  crystal-  for  this  purpose,  is  confined  in  shal- 
lizes  at  the  bottom  of  the  coolers,  in  low  pits,  and  exposed  to  the  full  in- 
quantity  equal  to  about  one-eighth  fluence  of  the  sua  and  air.  I  have 
bf  the  boiled  liquor.  The  uncrys-  no  addition  to  make  to  the  account 
t3 Hi  zable  fluid  is  then  let  off  through  of  its  manufacture,  which  has  al- 
plug -holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  ready  been  given  by  various  writers.} 

*  See  Aikin'6  Chemical  Dictionary,  IT.  398. 
t  Sf  e  the  Earl  of  Dundonald's  '*  Thoughts  on  the  Manofacture  and  Trade  of  Silt.^ 
London,  J785. 

X  Docyclop.  Mbth6d.  Art.  Salins.  CDes  Marais  Salans)  Aikin*s  Dictionary  pf  Ch0- 
niistrv,  II.  324*  WatsonV  Chemistry,  Vol.  }h  p.  59.  It  is  necessary  to  nrrrurk,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  what  is  sold  in  London  a&  bay  salt,  is  Cheshire  large  grained  fishery  salt. 

"As 
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*'  Ab  the  resalU  of  the  iavestiga*- 
tion,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
memoir^  may  be  acceptable  to  many 
persons  who  can  scarcely  be  expect- 
ed to  take  an  ixfterest  in  a  long  de* 
tail  of  analytical  processes,  I  shall 
present,  in  Uie  following  section,  a 
general  view  of  the  experiments, 
and  of  the  conclusions  that  may  be 
deduced  from  them.  In  the  last 
place,  in  order  that  other  chemists 
may  be  enabled  to  repeat  the  analy* 
ses  under  similar  circumstances,  I 
shall  describe  minutely,  the  methods 
that  were  adopted,  some  of  which 


are  new,  and  others  rednoed  to 
'  greater  precision.  If,  however,  in 
the  future  progress  of  science,  k 
should  appear  that  any  of  these  pro* 
cesses  are  imperfect,  it  may  still  be 
admitted  that,  for  all  nsdfnl  par* 
poses,  they  afford  a  &ir  comparisim 
of  the  composition  of  the  levenl 
varieties  of  culinary  salt;  since  the 
sources  of  fallacy,  that  may  hertaf* 
ter  be  discovered,  must  have  l^een 
the  same  in  every  case,  and  have 
produced  in  each  an  enor  of  neariy 
the  same  amount 
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that  may  he  deducedjrom  them. 


*'  A  comparison  of  the  component 
parts  of  British  and  foreign  salts, 
and  of  difiiaent  varieties  of  British 
salt  with  each  other,  will  best  be 


made  by  an  examination  of  the  foU 
lowing  table,  which  comprehends 
the  results  of  the  analysis  of  equal 
weights  (tf  each  variety.  / 


TABLE 
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"  I.  The  ioUtl  amount  of  impu^  by  inspecting  the  two  last  colomcs 

rtties,  and  the  quantity  nf  real  mw*  of  the  table.    From  these  it  appears, 

Tiate  of  soda,  contained  in  each  va-  that  the  foreign  bay  salt  is  parrr. 

riety  of  common  salt^  may  be  learned  generally  speaking,  than  salt  which 
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is  prepared  by  the  lapid  evaporation- 
of  sea  water;  but  that  it  is  contaroi- 
nated  with  about  three  times  the 
amount  of  impurities,  discoverable 
io  an  equal  weight  of  the  Cheshire 
largp'grained  salt,  and  with  more 
than  twice  that  of  those,  that  are 
found  in  the  stovfd  and  comm<m 
salt  of  the  same  district* 

*'  II.  The  insoluble  matter  in  the 
foreign  salt,  after  the  action  of  boil- 
ing water,  appears  to  be  ohiefly  ar- 
gillaceous earth  coloured  by  oxide  of 
iron,  and  is  probably  df^rived  in  part 
from  the  pits  in  which  the  sea 
water  b  submitted  to  evaporation. 
We  may,  perhaps,  a.ssign  the  same 
origin  to  the  very  minute  portion  of 
muriate  qf  lime,  which  is  not  found 
in  the  salt  prepared  by  evaporating 
aea  water  in  metallic  vessels,  nor 
^nren  in  the  mother  liquor,  or  un- 
ciystalliza)>le  i^idue.  In  sea  salt 
prepared  by  rapid  evaporation,  the 
insoluble  portion  is  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  lime  with  carbonate  of 
ihagnesta,  and  a  fine  siiicious  sand; 
and  in  the  salt  prepared  from  Che- 
shire brine,  it  is  aVmost  entirely  car- 
.  bonate  of  lime.  TbH  insoluble  part 
of  the  less  pure  pieces  of  rock  salt 
is  chiefly  a  marly  earth,  with  some 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  quantity  of 
this  impurity,  ii^  it  is  stated  in  the 
table,  is  considerably  bejow  the 
average,  which  in  my  experiments 
has  varied  from  ten  to  forty- five 
parts  in  1000.  Some  estimate  of  its 
general  proportion,  when  ascertain- 
ed on  a  lar5cr  scale,  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  government,  in 
levying  the -duties,  allows  65  lb.  to 
the  bushel,  of  rock  salt,  instead  of 
56  lb.  the  usual  weight  of  a  bushel 
of  salt. 

"  in.  The  earthy  muriates,  and 
e^|)ecially  that  with  base  of 'itiagne- 
6ia,  abound  most  in  salt  which  is  pre- 
pared by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  sea 
water.  Now  since  common  salt,  in  all 


its  forms,  contains,  as  will  afterwards 
appear,  very  little  water  of  crystal- 
lization, it  is  probable  that  the  mu- 
fiate  of  magnesia,  discovered  by  the 
analysis  of  sea  salt,'  is  derived  en- 
tirely  from  that  portion  of  the  mo- 
ther liquor,  which  adheres  to  the 
saU  after  being  drained,  and  which 
amounts  to  about  7  of  its  weight. 
The  larger  the  size  of  the  grain,  the 
less  Is  the  quantity  of  this  solution 
which  the  salt  holds  suspended,  and 
hence  the  salt  prepared  at  a  lower 
degree  of  heat,  being  in  larger  crys- 
tals, is  less  debased  by  the  magne- 
sian  muriate,  than  the  salt  formed 
at  a  boiling  teit)perature.  It  is  pro- 
bable, also,  that  when  the  salt  is 
drawn  at  intervals  from  the  boiler, 
the  proportion  of  the  earthy  muriate 
will  vary  with  the  period  of  the 
evaporation,  at  which  it  is  removed; 
For  it  piay  readily  be  conceived,  that 
as  the  proportion  of  the  earth v  mu- 
riates in  any  brine  is  increased  by  the 
separation  of  muriate  of  sod^i,  the 
greater  wi  11  be  t  he  q  uanti  ty  of  t  he  niu- 
riates  which  tlie  civstaU  of  common 
salt,  formed  in  tde  midst  of  the 
britie,  will  retain ;  thence  it  follows, 
that,  so  far  as  the  earthy  muriates 
only  are  concerned,  salt  roust  dimi- 
nish in  purity  as  the  process  of  eva- 
poration advances. 

•*  In  the  several  varieties  cf  Che- 
shire salt,  the  eirthy  muriates  do 
not  exceed  one  thousandth  part  of 
this  weight,  and  they  are  precisely, 
(or  so  nearly  so,  that  the  difference 
is  not  ascertainable)  the  same  in  all. 
lliis  will  cease  to  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise, when  it  is  considered  that  the 
salt  obtained  by  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness the  whole  of  a  portion  of  Che- 
shire brine,  does  not  give  more  than 
five  parts  of  earthy  muriates  in  1000. 
In  the  entire  salt  of  sea  water,  ac- 
co^ding  ^'^  Bergman,  the  earthy  mu- 
ri^*  gg  fonn  no  \c8&  than  213  parts  in 

'^  ^^  ••  According 
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*'' According  to  the  proportioD  in  is  ^rily  removed  in  during  the 
which  the  earthy  muriates  are  pre-  boiler,  a  process^  which  can  scarcely 
•ent  in  any  kind  of  salt,  wil]  t>e  its  be  performed  during  the  formatioo 
power  of  deliquescence,  or  of  at-  of  bay  salt,  in  pits  whose  sides  are 
tracting  moisture  from  the  atmos-  composed  of  moist  clay.  The  re- 
phere.  It  is  not  entirely,  however,  mainder  of  the  selenite,  thus  pted- 
Irom  the  salts  with  earthy  base,  that  pitated  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
common  salt  derives  this  quality;  sea  water,  enters  into  the  composi- 
ibr  the  most  trnnsparent  specimens  tion  of  the  pan -scale. 
of  rock  8alt,  which  I  find  to  consist  '*  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  I 
of  absolutely  pure  muriate  of  soda,  was  induced  to  repeat  the  same  ex- 
attract  much  moisture  from  a  humid  periments  several  times,  on  varimK 
atmosphere.  specimens  of  salt,  t>earing  the  same 

*'  IV.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  designation;  and  was  surprised  to 

and  the  sulphate  of  lime,  both  enter  find,  that  the  results  by  no  means 

into  the  composition  of  all  the  va-  corresponded.    In  one  instance,  for 

rieties  of  salt  prepared  from  sea  wa-  example,  fishery  salt  was  foaod  in 

ter;  but  the  sulphate  of  lime  alone  lOOO  parts  to  contain  no  less  than 

is  found  in  Cheshire  salt.    The  pro-  l6  parts  of  sulphate  limei   while 

portion  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  another   specimen,    nominally  tlie 

greatest  in  that  variety  of  sea  salt,  same,  contained  only  1 1  i  parts  of 

which  has  been   formed  by  rapid  selenite  in  the  same  quantity ;  aod 

evaporation.  In  foreign  bay  salt,  its  a  third  only  5 1.    At  length  it  oc- 

quantity  is  very  insignificant.  curred  to  me,  that  these  diffisrences 

*'  From  the  table  it  may  be  seen,  were  probably  owing  to  the  circum- 

that  the  proportion,  of  sulphate  of  stance  of  the  salt  having  been  taken 

lime  is  greater  in  foreign  bay  salt,  from  the  boiler  at  difi[ercnt  periods 

than  in  any  variety  of  British  salt,  of  the  evaporation.      I   requested, 

even  than  in  those  which  are  pre-  therefore,  to  be  famished  with  spe- 

pared  from  sea  water  with  a  boiling  cimens  x>f  salfrj'  drawn  at  difieient 

hear.     l*he  only  explanatidn  of  this  stages  of  the  process,  from  a  given 

fact,  that  occurs  to  me,  is,  that  dur-  portion  of  brine,  evaporated  in  the 

iog  the  rapid   evaporation  of  sea  same  boiler.    These  were  submitted 

water,  a  considerable  part  of  the  to    analysis;    and   tlie  results   are 

calcareous  sulphate  is  precipitated  shewn  in  the  following  table, 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  process,  and 

Cemmon  salt  drawn  from  the  boiler  two  hours  after  the  f-^  ,:  1      fime. 

first  application  of  heat 3  1  ^  C       ^^ 

S  Jt  drawn  four  hour<i  after  do , i  ^  S  C       ^  ^ 

Salt  drawn  six  hours  after  do C  J^  J       '^i 


*'Henceitappear8,  that  there  was  differ  in  chemical  purity  ns  .'nuch 
a  gradually  increasing  pority  in  the  from  each  other,  as  from  other  va- 
sal t  from  sulphate  of  Hnie,  as  the  pro-  rieties.  Bot  when  the  impurities, 
cess  of  evaporation  advanced;  the  contained  inn  solution  of  muriate  of 
greatest  pnrt  of  this  earthy  compound  soda,  are  of  a  different  species,  from 
being  deposited  at  an  early  stage  of  those  of  Cheshire  brine,  and  consibt 
the  process.  Different  specimens  of  chiefiy  of  the  earthy  muriates,  the 
)he  same  kind  of  salt  may,  therefore^  order  will    be    reversed,    and   the 

purest 
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purest  salt,  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gettedy  will  be  that  which  is  iirst 
deposited;,  the  contamination  with 
the  muriate  of  lime  or  of  magnesia, 
continuing  to  increase,  as  the  process 
advances  to  a  conclusion. 

"  At  an  early  period  of  the  in- 
quiry, it  appeared  to  me  probable 
that  the  differences  between  the  se- 
veral varieties  of  culinary  salt  might 
depend,  in  some  degree,  on  their 
containing  variable  proportions  of 
water  of  crystallization.  It  was 
found,  however,  by  experiment, 
that  the  proportion  of  water  in  any 
variety  of  common  salt,  after  being 
dried  at  2  J  2*"  Fahrenheit ^  is  not 
much  greater  or  less  than  that  which 
is  contained  in  any  other  variety. 
Pure  transparent  rock-salt,  calcined 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  low  red  heat, 
(=4'  or  5*  of  Wedgwood's  pyro- 
meter) lost  absolutely  nothing  of  its 
weight.   It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 


the  pure  native  salt,  if  free  from 
adventitious  moisture,  may  be  sud- 
denly and  strongly  heated,  with' 
scarcely  any  of  that  sound  called 
decripitation,  which  is  produced  by 
the  similar  treatment  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  artificial  salt.  Evea  these 
varieties,  however,  exposed  durhig 
equal  times  to  a  low  red  heat,  do 
not  lose  more  than  frog^lialf  a  grain 
to  three  grains  in  one  hundred. 
Tiiis  comparison  cannot  be  extended 
to  the  salt  prepared  at  a  boiling 
temperature  from  sea  water;  he- 
cause  the  muriate  of  magnesia, 
wiiich  these  varieties  contain,  is  de- 
composed at  a  red  heat,  and  depriv- 
ed of  its  acid. 

"  TLe  following  table  shews  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  se- 
veral kinds  of  salt,  inferred  from  the 
loss  which  they  sustain  by  ignition 
during  equal  times,  after  being  fiiA 
dried  at  212*. 


100  parts  of  large  grained  fishery  salt  contain  of  water 3 

JOO foreign  bay  salt  (St.  Martin's) 3 

100 do (Oleron) 2  J 

100 do.  Cheshire  common  salt ,.^.1§ 

100 "...  do stoved  salt OJ 


**  The  loudness  and  violence  of 
the  decrepitation  was,  as  nearly  as 
could  be  judged,  in  the  snme  order, 
and  was  roost  remarkable  in  the 
Idrge  grained  varieties. 

"  To  determine  the  proportions  of 
real  muriate  of  soda  in  those  varieties 
of  artificial  salt  which  are  nearly  free 


from  earthy  muriates,  I  erbployed 
also  the  process  of  decompositioa 
by  nitrat'j  of  silver.  The  following 
are  the  quantities  of  fused  tuna  cor- 
nea, obtained  ft'om'lOO  grains  of 
each  three  varieties  dried,  previous- 
ly to  solution,  at  the  temperature  of 
212''  Fahrenheit. 


100  grains  pure  transparent  rock  salt  gave  of  luna  cornea. .  .242 

100 stoved  salt,  remarkably  pure ^ . .  23p 

100 .  fishery  salt,  do £37 

"  The  proportion  of  ingredients  by  analysis,  is  not  constant  in  the 
in  the  several  kinds  of  muriate  of  several  varieties,  it  may  be  inferred 
soda  (setting  apart  the  impurities)     to  be  rat^^^  ^ti  accidental  than  a 


appears,  therefore,  to  be  nearly  the 
same  in  ^11.  And  as  the  very  mi- 
nute quantity  of  water,  discovered 


necess^irV  *it\grcdicnt ;  for  in  the  lat- 
ter ca^e     ^^  \tivaT\ab\e  proportion 

migK^    A  c^le^cici^,  conformably  to 
^  v^  the 
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the  importatit  law^  establishing  an 
uniformity  in  the  proportions  of 
chemical  compound&>  which  has 
been  explained  by  Mr.  Da) ton,  and 
confirmed  by  Drs.  Thomson  and 
Wollaaton. 

V'What  then,  it  may  be  inquired, 
is  the  cause  of  those  differences 
which  are  acknowledged,  on  all 
hands,  to  exist  among  the  several 
'  species  of  muriate  of  soda,  so  far  as 
respects  their  fitness  ibr  economical 
purposes.  If  I  were  to  hazard  an 
opinion,  on  a  subject  about  which 
there  must  still  be  some  uncertainty, 
it  would  be  that  the  difterences  of 
chemical  composition,  discovered  by 
the  preceding  train  of  experiments, 
in  the  several  varieties  of  culinary 
salt,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  account 
for  those  properties,  which  are  im- 
^  putcd  to  them  on  the  ground* of  ex- 
perience. The  stoved  and  Jlshery 
salt,  for  example,  though  differing 
in  a  very  trivial  degree  as  to  the 
kind  or  proportion  of  their  ingre- 
dients, arc  adapted  to  widely  differ- 
ent uses.  Thus  the  large  grained 
salt  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  pack- 
ing of  fish  and  otl)er  provisions,  a 
purpose  to  which  the  small  grained 
•salts  are  much  less  suitable.  Their 
different  powers,  then,  of  preserving 
foixl  must  depend  on  some  mecha- 
nical property  ;  and  the  only  obvi- 
ous one  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
'crystals,  and  their  degree  oT* com- 
pactness and  hardness.  Quickness 
of  solution,  it  is  well  know^n,  is 
pretty  nearly  proponional,  nil  other 
circumstances  being  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  surface  exposed.  And 
since  the  surfaces  of  cubes  are  as  the 
squares  of  their  sides,  it  should  follow 
that  a  salt  whose  crystals  are  of  a 
given  magnitude  will  dissolve  four 
times  more  slowly  than  one  whose 
cubes  have  only  half  the  size* 


*'  That  kind  of  salt,  then,  wbkh 
|}0S8esses  roost  ^uineiitly  the  com- 
bined properties  of  hardness,  com- 
pactness, and  perfection  of  crystals, 
will  be  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
packing  fish  and  other  provisions  be- 
cause it  will  remain  pehuanently,  be- 
tween the  different  layers,  or  will  be 
very  gradually  dissolved  by  the  fluids 
that  exude  from  the  provisions;  thus 
furbishing  a  slow,  but  constant  sup- 
ply of  saturated  brine.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  purpose  of  preparbg 
the  pickle,  or  of  striking  the  meat, 
which  is  done  by  immersion  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  salt,  the  smaller 
grained  varieties  answer  equally  well; 
or,  on  account  of  their  greater  solu- 
bility, even  better. 

''  With  the  hardness  or  strong 
aggregation  of  the  several  varieties 
of  Halt,  it  seemed  to  me  not  impro- 
bable that  their  specific  gravity 
might,  in  some  degree,  be  connect- 
ed. The  exact  determination  of 
this  property  in  saline  substances  is, 
however-,  a  problem  of  considerable 
difficulty,  as  will  sufficiently  appear 
from  the  various  results  "which  have 
been  given,  with  respect  to  the  sacce 
salts,  by  different  experimentalists. 
Thus  Muschenbroek  makes  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  anificial  dioriate  of 
soda  to  vary  from  1918  to  2148.  the 
mean  of  which  is  2033.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  states  it  at  2143,  and  Hi^s- 
senfi^tz  at  2200.*  All  that  was 
necessary  for  my  purpose,  was  an 
approximation  to  die  truth ;  and  the 
introduction  of  a  small  error  could  be 
of  no  importance,  provided  it  was 
the  same  in  every  case,  since  the 
comparison  would  still  hold  good. 

"  The  specific  gravity  of  rock  salf , 
there  can  be  little  difiiculty  ia  detcr- 
mining  with  precision.  A  piece  of 
this  salt,t  of  such  perfect  transpa- 
rency, that  I  bad  reacnred,  it  as  a 


*  Annates  de  Chimte,  Vol.  XXVJII.  p.  I3. 
t  Foliated  rock  salt  of  Jameson.    See  his  Mineralogy,  Vol  U.  p.  10. 


Otbioet 
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cabinet  specimen,  weighed  irt  the  in  the  instrument,  it  was  accaratel/ 
air  513  grains,  and  lost,  when  graduated  upwards  into  hundredth 
weighed  in  alcohol,  194  grains,  parts  nf  a  cubical  inch.  Into  this 
The  alcohol,  at  the  tempenturr  of  vessel  I  poured  exactly  sixteen  cubic 
56"  Fuhreriheitt  had  il-e  specific  f;ra^  ihches  of' a  perfectly  saturated  solu- 
vity  of  820,  and  hence  that  of  the  tion  of  coinmon  salt;  and  then  add** 
sah  may  be  esifmaled  at  217O.  An-  ed  400  gtains  of  the  salt  under  «x- 
oiher  6pr<  imen  considerably  less  amination,  wasliin^  dowii  the  par- 
pure,  and  mote  approaching  to  a  tides  that  adhered  to  the  neck  by  a 
£braus  fracture,  had  the  specific  portion  of  the  liquid,  which  had 
gravity  df  2125  only.  been  previously  taken  out  of  the 
"For  asC'*rtai!ung  the  specific  globe  tor  the  purpose.  As  much  as 
weights  of  artificial  varieties  of  salts,  possible  of  the  a!r  which  adhered  to 
I  used  a  very  simple  contrivance,  the  salt,  was  dislodged  by  agitation : 
It  conttsted  pf  a  glass  globe  about  and  the  igcrease  of  bulk  was  then 
3  \  diameter,  having  a  stem  or  neck  observed.  « 
10  inches  long.  Sisteen  cubic  in-  '*  Care  was  taken  that  the  salts 
ches  of  water  (each  252^  grains  at  were  all  of  equal  temperature,  and 
60*  Fahrenheit  J  filled  the  whole  of  dryness,  and  that  no  change  of  tem- 
the  globe,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  perature  happened  daring  the  espc- 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck ;  and  riment. 
from  the  line  where  the  water  stood 

400  grains  of  the  less  pure  kind  of  rock  salt,     ^y"**JJii^  ''•"SSsc* 

broken  down  into  small  fragments,  filled      ^  inch!  ^  gw.  wm  • 

thcspveof 75  2112 

1  400  grains  of  stovdil  salt 75  2112 

1 400    do.         (another  sample) 76  2084 

^400    do.        common  salt 7^  2084 

MOO  large  grained  fishery  salt 83  1909 

<400    do.     (another  sample) 83  igOQ 

1400              St.  Ube's 82  1932 

''If  the  above  mode  of  determina-  one  or  two  hnndoedth  parts  of  ji 

tion  at  all  approach  to  correctness,  it  cubic  inch,  is  peihaps  entitled,  in  a 

would  appear  that  the  specific  gra-  processof  this  kind,  to  little  reliance; 

vity  of  rock  salt  is  diminished,  by  and  1  do  not  thi'refore  regard  it  as 

being  broken  into  small  firagments,  indicating  any  material  diiierence  in 

from  2125  to  21 12,  probably  in  con-  the  specific  gravity  of  the  first  four, 

sequence  of  the  quantity  of  air  which  or  last  three  saks  submitted  to  ex- 

the  fragments  envelope;  and  which  periment.     But  when  the  difFerencd- 

cannot  l)e  ecitirely  separated  by  agr-  amounts  to  eight  hundredths,  as  be- 

tatioi>.    From  the  numbers  giveu  in  tween  the  small  and  large  grained 

the  last  column,  it  b  evident,  that  salt,  it  may  safely  be  imputed  to  an  in** 

the  smaller  grained  salts  are  specifi-  ferior  specific  gravity  in  that  species, 

cally  heavier  than  those  which  are  which  occupies  so  much  greater  a 

composed  of  larger  and  more  per-  proportional  bulk.f 
feet  crystals.    A  difference  of  only        ''  The  last  series  of  ezpenmeota 

*  Distilled  water  at  looobeiag  taken  as  the  standard. 
t  Annales  de  Chimiet  XXVIII.  p.  2  7* 

proves 
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fmves  decisively,  that  in  an  im- 
portant qoality,  (m.  that  of  specific 
gravity,)  which  it  probably  con- 
nected with  the  mechaoical  property 
of  hardness  and  compactness  of 
crystals,  little  or  no  difference  is 
discoverable  between  the  lai]ge 
grained  salt  of  British,  and  that  of 
fordgn  manufacture.  If  no  supe- 
riority, then,  be  claimed  for  British 
s4lt  as  applicable  to  economical  pur- 
poses, on  account  of  the  greater 
degree  of  chemical  purity    which 


anquestionably  belongs  to  It,  it  msf 
safely,  I  believe,  be  asserted  that 
the  larger  grained  varieties  are,  as 
to  their  mechimical  properties,  fully 
eqoal  to  the  fordgn  bay  salt  And 
the  period,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  not 
far  di^ant,  when  a  prejudice  (for 
such*  from  the  result  of  this  inves- 
tigation, it  appears  to  be,)  will  be 
done  away,  which  has  long  proved 
injurious  to  the  interests  aind  pros- 
perity of  an  important  branch  of 
British  manufacture.** 


On  the  Volcanoes  of  Jokullo. 


[From  HuMEOLDT*s  Essat  on  New  Spaxn.I 


*•  'T^HE  grand  catastrophe  in 
JL  which  this  volcanic  moun- 
tain issued  from  the  earth,  and  by 
which  the  face  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground  was  totally  alter > 
cd,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
extensive  physical  changes;  that 
the  history  of  our  globe  exhibits. 
Geology  points  out  spots  in  the 
W3eaa,  where,  within  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  volcanic  islets  have 
•risen  above  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
at  near  the  Azores,  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  on  the  south  of  Ice- 
land :  but  it  records  no  instance  of 
•  mountain  of  scoriae  and  ashes, 
SI7  met.  [563  yards]  above  the  old 
lerel  of  the  neighbouring  plains, 
fttddenly  formed  in  the  centre  of  a 
tlK>usand  small  burning  cones,  ihir- 
t)r»tix  leagues  from  the  seashore, 
and  forty-two  leagues  from  any 
^er  volcano.  This  phenomenon 
icniained  unknown  to  the  miner* 
alogista  ^d  natural  philosophers  of 
Europe,  though  it  took  place  but 
fifty  jears  ago,  and  within  six  days 
journey  of  the  capital  of  Mexico. 
**  Descending  frooi  the  central 


fiat  toward  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  a  vast  plain  extends  from 
the  hills  of  Aguasarco  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Toipa,  and  Patatlao,  equally 
celebrated  for  their  fine  cotton  plan- 
tations. Between  the  picacbosdcl 
Mortero  and  the  cerras  de  las  Cuevas 
and  de  Cuiche,  this  plain  it  ooir 
from  750  to  600  met.  [820  to  880 
yards]  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Basaltic  hills  rise  in  the  midst  of  a 
country,  in  which  porphyry  wiib 
base  of  green-stone  predominates, 
llieir  summits  are  crowped  with 
oaks  always  in  verdure,  and  the  fo- 
liage of  laurels  and  olives  inter- 
mingled  with  dwarf  fan  palms. 
This  beautiful  vegetation  forms  a 
singular  contrast  with  the  arid  plain, 
which  has  been  laid  waste  by  vol- 
canic fire* 

"  To  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  fields  of  sugar-canes  and 
indigo  extended  between  two  rivu- 
lets, called  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro. 
They  were  skirted  by  basaltic  moun- 
tains, the  structure  of  whieh  seems 
to  indicate,  that  all  the  country,  in 
remote  periods^   has  several  times 

experinccd 
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espetienoed  the  violent  action  of.  perceptible  at ^he  city  of  Pdscuorot 
voJr^iooes.    The«e  fields^   irrigated  though  standing  on  a  very  wide* 
by  art,  belonged  to  the  estate  of  plain  14G0  met.  [1530  yards]  above 
Saa  Pedro  de  Jorullo  (XoruUo^  or  the  level  of  the  playas  de  Jorullo. 
Juvris^),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  £rqptions  of  mud^  particularly  of  ' 
vahiable  in  the  country.     In  the  the  strata  of  clay  including  decora- 
month  of  June,  1759,  fearful  rum-  posed  nodules  of  basaltes  with  con- 
bling  noises  were  accompanied  with  centric  layers,  seem  to  prove,  that 
frequent  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  subterranean  waters  had  no  small 
which  succeeded  each  otiier  at  in-  part  in   this  extraordinary  revola- 
tervals  fbr  fifty  or  sixty  days,  and  tion.     Thousands  of  sn^ll  cones, . 
threw  the  inhabitants  of  the  estate  only  two  or  three  yards  high,  which 
into  the  greatest  consternation.  From  the  Indians  call  ovens,  issued  from 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Sep-  the  raised  dome  of  the  Mai  pays.* 
tember,  every  thing  seemed  per^*  Though  the  heat  of  these  volcanic 
fectly  quiet,  when  in  the  night  of  ovens  has  diminished  greatly  within 
'the  28th  of  that  month  a  terrible  these  fifteen  years,  according  to  the 
subterranean  noise  was  heard  anew,  testimony  of  the  Indians,  I  found 
The  frightened  Indians  fied  to  the  the  thermometer  rise  to^**  [if  cen- 
mountains  of  Aguasarco.     A  space  tig.  203''  F.]  in  the  crevices  that 
of  three  or  four  square  niiles^  known  emitted  an  aqueous  vapour.     Each 
by  the  name  of  Malpays,  rose  in  liltle  cone  is  a  chimney,  from  which 
the  shape  of  a  bladder.    The  boun-  a  thick  smoke  rises  to  the  height  of 
daries  of  this  rising  are  still  distin-  ten  orfiflcen  met.  [11  or  16  yards.] 
guishable  in   the    ruptured  strata.  In  several  a  subterranean  noise  is 
The  Malpays  towards  the  edge  is  heard  lik^  that  of  some  fluid  boiling 
only  12  met.  [13  yards]  above  the  at  no  great  depth, 
former  level  or  the  plain,  called  las        *'  Amid  these  ovens,  in  a  fissure, 
playas  de  Jorullo;    but  the  con-  the    direction    of   which    is   from 
vexity  of  the  groimd  increases  pro-  N.  N.  £•  to  S.  S.  £,  six  large  hum- 
gressively  toward  the  centre,  till  it  mocks  rise  400  or  500  met.  [440  or 
reaches  the  height  of  I60  met.  {}75  550  yards]  above  the  old  level  of 
jMfds].  the  plain.    This  is  the  phenomenon 
<'  They  who  witnessed  this  grand  X)f  Monte  Novo  at  Naples  repeated 
catastrophe  from  the  top  of  Agua-  several  times  in  a  row  of' volcanic 
sarco  assert,  that  they  saw  flames  hills.    The  loftiest  of  these  huge- 
issue  out  of  the  ground  for   the  hummocks,  which  reminded  me  of 
space  of  more  than  half  a  league  the  country  of  Auvergne,    is  the 
square;  that  fragments  of  red  hot  large  volcano  of  Jorailo,     It  is  con- 
rocks  were  thrown  to  a  proiigious^  stantly  burning,    and  has  thrown 
height  \  and  that  through  a  thick  out  on  the  north  side  an  immense 
cloud  of  ashes,  illumined  by  the  quantity  of  scorified  and  basaltic 
volcanic    fire,    and    resembling    a  lava,  including   fragments   of  pn- 
stormy  sea,   the  softened  crust  of  niitive  rocks.     These  grand  erup- 
the  earth  was  seen  to  swell  up.  Tl>e  tions  of  the  central  volcano  con- 
rivers  of  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro  tinned  till  February  176O.    In  the 
then   precipitated    tliemselves  into  succeeding  -years  ttiey  became  gra- 
the  bari;iing  crevices.     The  decom-  dually    \^^^    frequent.     The    In- 
position  of  the  water  contributed  to  dians,  a\^-w>©^^7  ^^^  ViombVe  noise 
reanimate  the  flames,  which  were  of  the  ^\^^^oVi*^^>  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^'^^ 
1810,  P     ^^  <^^ 
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On  the  Volcanoes  of  JoruUa. 


the  nDagn  for  seven  or  eight  lea^uei 
round  the  plain  of  Jorullo.     lu  a 
few  nionthi  I  bey  beaime  fomiruir 
with  the  alamitng  tight,  retunied 
to  their  huts,  and  went  down  to  the 
mountains  of  Agujsarco  and  Santa 
Inetf  to  adirire  the  nheaves  of  6 re 
thrown  out  by  an  infinite  number 
of  Urge  and  smaU   volcanic  open- 
it>gs.    The  J«fthei  then  covered  the 
houses  of  GtuerrtoiOy  nioretban'IH 
leagues  [120  miles  J  in  a  right  line 
from  the  place  of  the  explosion. 
Though  t!)e  subtcrranein  nre  ap- 
pears to  be  in  no  grrat^  activir>'  at 
present,  and  the  M:ilpays  and  the 
great  volcano  begin  to  be  covered 
with  ver  "ibles,  we  found  the  air 
so  heated  i.^  ibe  liule  ovens,  that  in 
the  shadf-,   and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  ground,  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  4.""  [tOCM^  F]. 
This  fact  evinctb*.  that  there  is  no 
exaggeralior»  in  tie  rei^^rt  of  snmc 
of  the  old  Indianij,  who  say,  that 
the   plains  of  Jorullo  wife   unin- 
habitable for  several  >ear«,  and  even 
to  a  considerable  distance  fn»m  the 
ground  raised  up,  on  account  of  the 
excessive  hcnt. 

•'  Near  the  ccrro  of  Santa  Inos 
the  traveller  i^i  still  shown  the  rivers 
of  Cuitimbi   and  Sjin   Pedro,    the 
lim^'id  waters  if   which  forme.ly 
retreshed    the   siignr-cnn-n   on    the 
esrate  of  Doa   Andre \v    Pimante'. 
These   spring*    were    lost    in    the 
night  of  the   29th   of  Siptembrr, 
175.g:  but  2000  met.  [near  220') 
yards]  to  t^  westward,  in  the  soil 
that  has  bee'n  elevated,  two  rivnle»s 
arc  set-n  to  break  out  of  the  clayey 
dome    of    the    furnaces,    exhibit- 
ing themselves  as  thermal  waters, 
in  which  the  thermometer  rises  to 
52  7"   [\2&S(i''  F].     The   Indiana 
still  give  these  the  namcj*  of  San 
Pedro  and  Cuitimba,  because  in  se- 
veral parts    of  the  Malpays  large 
bodies  of  water  are  supposed  to  bo 


heard  runninsf  from  east  to  we^l* 
from  mountains  of  Santa  Ir-:4 
to^  the  rstate  of  the  Presentation. 
Near  this  estate  is  a  brook,  that 
emits  the  sulphtirctted  hxdrog^  gar. 
it  is  more  than  7  met.[near8vard.l 
wide,  and  is  the  most  coj)iou*  bidn- 
sulphurous  spring  I  ever  saw. 

•*  In  the  opinion  of  the  natives 
thrse  rxirdordin.iry  change*  I  ha^'^ 
de  c»ib«l,  the  crust  of  earth  raise<l 
and  cracked  by  volcanic  tirs  i-^c 
n mountains  of  scuria  and  ashes  heap- 
ed up,    are  the  works  of  monks; 
tlje  greait  ?t,   no  d'nibt,  they  c^f 
pr<  duccd  in  either  heraispberc.  O:.' 
lod.an  host,  at  the  hot  we  inhabited 
in  the  plain  of  Jorullo,  told  us, 
that     «t)mc     missionary   capBch:n» 
preadied  at  the  estate  of  San  Pedn, 
and,  not  meeting  a  fevooraWe  re- 
ception,   uttered    the  roost  horri- 
ble and    complicated   impiecaii'^r' 
against  this  plain,  then  m>  beauiil*^ 
and  fertile.    They  prophesied,  that 
the  estate  should  first  be  swaUowf<i 
up  by  fiames  issuing  out  of  the 
boxveisofthe  Earth;  and  that  \h''. 
atr  should  afterward  be  coolfd  to 
such  a  degree,  that  tl)c  ncighbcnr- 
ing  moiin tains  sliould   remain  f^r 
ever  covered  with   ice  and  sncT^*. 
The  first  of  these  maledictions  hav- 
ing  been   so    fatally  verified,   tbe 
common  people  foresee  in  the  gr2- 
dual    cooling    of  the   volcano  the 
presage  of  a  perpetual  winter.   I 
have  thought  it  right  to  nicnticn 
this  vulgar  tradition,  worthy  a  pbf« 
in  the  epic  poem  of  the  Jesuit  Un- 
divar,  because  it  exhibits  a  sinking 
feature  of  the  manners  and  pnju- 
dices  of  tliese  remote  countries.    It 
j^hows  the  active  industr)'  of  a  clas? 
of  men,  who,  too  frequently  abusiog 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  prt- 
tending  to    possess   the  power  0! 
suspending  the  immutable  laws  oT 
nature,  know  how  to  «v»ii  them- 
selves  of  every  cv«nt  for  esltbhsb- 
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m^  th^lr  diDpire  by  tbe  fear  of  phy* 
sicii]  evil. 

**  Tbe  situation  of  ibe  new  vol- 
cano of  Jorulio  J(rads  to  a  very  cu* 
rious  geological  ob8erva*.i<*n.  It  h:i» 
already  been  observed  in  tbe  third 
chnpier,  that  there  is  in  New  Spain 
a  line  of  great  h^ights>  or  a  narrow 
zone  included  between  (he  1  ititudes 
of  18"  dy'  and  ig"  12',  in  which 
are  all  the  summits  of  Auahuac  that 
rise  above  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow.  I'hese  summits  are  eitiier 
viilcanoes  still  actuall)'  burning}  </r 
mountains,  the  form  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  i  aiufe  of  their  rocks, 
renders  it  extremely  probable,  that 
they  formerly  contained  subter- 
ranean tire.  Setting  <»ut  from  the 
C03SC  of  the  Gulf  of  Mesico,  and 
piocceding  westward,  vvc  find  the 
peak  of  Oribaza,  the  two  volcanoes 
of  la  Pucbla,  tbe  Nevado  dc  Toluca, 
the  peak .  of  Tancitaro,  and  the 
volcano  of  Colima.  'Ihese  great 
heights,  instead  of  fi)nning  the  ridge 
of  the  Cordillera  of  Auahuac,  and 
foilowmg  its  direction,  which  is 
from  S.  E.  to  N.  VV.,  are  on  the 
contrary  in  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains. It  is  certainly  worthy  remark, 
that  in  the  year  l/JyQ  ihr  new  vol- 
cano of  JoruUo  was  tormed  in  the 
continuation   of  (his   Hue,  and   on 


the  name  parallel*  as  -ibe  ancteet 
Mexican  vokanoei. 

•'  A  view  of  roy  plan  of  tbe  en* 
vlrous  of  Jorulio  will  show,  thaC 
(he  six  large  huosmocks  have  Visea 
out  of  the  eartb  on  a  vein.,  that 
crosses  the  plain  from  the  cerro  of- 
las  Cuevas  to  the  picbaco  del  Mon<* 
tero.  I'be  new  mouths  of  Vesuvius 
too  are  found  ranged  along  a  fissure. 
Do  not  these  analogic s  give  us  rea* 
son  to  suppose,  that  there  exists  in 
this  part  of  Mexico,  at  a  great  depth 
within  the  Earth,  a  fissure  st; etch- 
ing from  eafet  to  west  through  a 
space  cf  137  leagues  [343  miles'] , 
and.througb  which  the  volcanic  £re 
has  made  its  way  at  difierent  times, 
bursting  tbe  outer  crust  of  porpby- 
ritic  rocks,  from  tbe  coasts  ot  tii£ 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  tbe  South  Sea? 
Is  this  fissure  prolonged  to  that  little 
groupe  ot'  islands,  called  by  Colluet 
the  Archipelago  of  Reglgedo,  and 
round  which,  in  the  same  parallel, 
with  the  Mexican  volcanoes,  pumice 
stone  hns  been  sren  floating?  Na- 
turalists who  distinguish  the  facts 
olfered  by  descriptive  mineralogy 
from  theoretical  reveries  concerning 
the  primitive  state  of  our  planetwill 
pardon  nie  for  having  consigned 
these  ohset'vatiiins  to  the  general 
Map  of  New  Spain^  contained  in 
the  Me.s.icau  Atlas.'* 


Analysis  of  Antiauk  Buonzes,  by  Mb.  Klaproth. 


[From  Nicholson's  Jousnau] 


"W^b 


know  from  ancient  au- 
ors,  as  well  as  from 
Tveapous  and  utensils  dug  up  in  mo- 
dern times>  that  men  in  the  earliest 
ages,  and  even  those  that  succeeded 
them,  eroploj^d  copper  in  prefe- 
r^TRce  for  the  fabrication  of  metallic 


utensils  and  weapons.  Thus  what 
Herodotus  says  of  (be  Massagetc, 
who  used  no  iron^  and  wbose  wea- 
pons and  utensils  ware  of  copper,  ii 
more  or  less  applicable  to  all  the 
JVttions  of  av^w\vkily. 
"  Th^  ^^^\A\ffeTtncemtheex» 
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tenor  charac^efi  tf  iht  two  metalt 
ii>  their  crude  skate  leaves  do  doubt, 
that  men  were  sooner  acqusinted 
Urith  eopper,  and  the  method  of 
adapting  it  to  their  purposes,  than 
Iron.  It  is  probable^  that  they 
ibund  copper  in  large  masses,  and 
nearly  prepared  by  nature,  as  we 
still  meet  with  it  in  coim tries,  the 
tnineralogical  wealth  of  which  has 
been  little  explored.  Accordingly 
in  treating  the  ore  by  6re  they 
eould  not  fail  to  observe  all  the  ad«> 
vaat:igrs  of  thtis  metal,  both  with 
respect  to  the  richness  of  its  pro* 
duce,  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  might  be  forged.  Iron,  on  the 
contrary,  was  nut  so  obvious  to 
inen*s  eyes ;  and  the  distinguishing 
ot  its  various  ores,  with  the  art  of 
ivbrking  them,  and  forming  vPea* 
pons  and  instruments  of  them,  could 
onl]^  be  the  fruit  of  long  czpe^ 
rience. 

**  I  shall  not  avail  myself  ef  the 
nnniextiu^  te-stimonies  of  ancient  au- 
thors to  prove,  that  copper  has  been 
emplo\ed  in  preference  to  iron,  as 
it  is  .sufficient,  to  appeal  to  Homer. 
All  weapons,  both  cffensive  and 
defensive,  as  swords,  spear-heads, 
helmets,  and  shields,  as  well  as  va- 
rious domestic  utensils,  were  of 
copper  (ytaXx^f)  *  though  in  Ho« 
mer*s  time  iron  (ct^j^og)  was  u«ed, 
bat  less  frequently,  and  hardened 
by  plunging  redhot  into  .water. 
Even  when  the  advantages  of  iron, 
and  the  modes  of  fabricating  it,  were 
well  known,  men  used  copper  for 
their  weapons  i  for  instance,  in  the 
last  ages  of  the  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

<*  We  know,  that  copper  is  not 
fit  for  thtf  purposes,  for  which  the 
ancients  employed  it.  When  casjt 
it  is  porous  and  brittle;  and,  when 
forged,  too^sott.  The  ancient  wea* 
pons  and  utensils  being  of  a  hard- 
9em,  which  this  metal  does  not  pos- 


sess. It  was  lon^  sappoaed,  that  the 
ancients  had  some  method  of  har- 
dening copper,  as  we  do  iron  and 
steel.  But  chemical  analysis  has 
shown  the  falsity  of  this  opinion; 
and  demonstrated,  that  these  wea- 
pons and  instriunents  were  not  pure 
copper,  but  an  alloy  of  this  aoctal 
with  tin,  which  we  call  bronze, 
and  which  was  the  «f,  braa,  of 
the  Romans.  The  weapons,  instro- 
ments,  and  statues,  which  bare  beta 
dug  out  of  the  ground,  evident!? 
prove,  that  the  property  of  tin  to 
impart  hardness  and  den^ty  to  ths 
metal  alloyed  with  it  was  knovs 
and  employed  by  the  most  andent 
nations.  AH  these  objects  occur  of 
bronze,  but  none  of  pure  copprr. 
It  is  astonishing,  that  this  practice 
of  imparting  to  copper,  by  allo^is^ 
it  with  a  cf  rtatn  portion  of  tin,  i 
hardness  sufficient  lor  sword-bbdrs 
and  other  cutting  instraosents, 
should  have  been  so  generally  for 
lowed  by  the  ancients,  notwirt* 
standing  the  want  of  tin  mines.  AH 
the  tin  they  used  they  were  obliged 
to  procure  from  the  Cassitcrid^^i 
the  present  Cornwall,  and  the  trade 
was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  tLe 
Phenictans. 

**  Having  had  an  opporttmitrc! 
assaying  several  fragments  of  idc* 
tallic  antiquities,  I  conceive  it  msj 
be  of  M>me  utility  to  make  public 
the  results,  as  a  bupplrment  to  tU 
few  accurate  analyses  hitherto  ma^ic. 

"  llxe  fragments  to  be  ai:alyst:tl. 
being  first  weighed,  were  put  imc 
a  phial,  into  which  were  poured  «x 
or  eight  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  ii^ 
specific  gravity  of  1  22,  and  digrstci 
in  a  sandheai;  till  completely  (i»; 
solved*.  The  contents  of  tbr  phU 
were  then  diluted  with  a  sufBcie:: 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  inixturt 
left  to  stand,  till  all  the  oaide  ot  tb 
had  fallen  down,  and  the  aiure  li- 
quid appeartft  quite  dear.    Thit 


being  poured  off,  the  oxide  of  tin  and  mdicsied  con^orabto  liarfio^sl 

vats  collected^    washed  repeated I7  and  density. 

with  water,  dried,   heated  redhot,  •'  Its  analysis  in  the  "Way  abovf 

and  weighed.     It  was  found,  that  mentioned  gave  the  following  pro* 

100  parts  of  calcined  oxide  of  tin  portions:  copper  89*  tin  11. 

equalled  80  pans  of  tin  in  the  me-  '^  To  render  the  description  ani 

tallic  state.  The  nitric  solution  was  analysis    of  these  antique    swordi 

tested  in  the  usi^al  way  for  silver,  found  in  oar  country  more  ioterestf 

iron,  lead,  and  zinc.    When  it  was  ing  by  a  comparison   with    other 

found  free  from  these  metals,  as  in  weapons,  I  shall  here  give  an  abf 

all  the  following  inquiries  it  proved^  stract  of  two  excellent  papers*  by 

it  was  easy  to  calculate,  by  deduct-  Mr.  Mongcs  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the 

ing  the  quantity  of  tin  found,  the  Memoiis  of  the  institute,    whicb 

proportion  of  copper,    which   was  contain  a  description  and  analysis 

likewise  obtained  by  the  common  of  similar  bronze  swords  found  near 

methods.  Abbeville.    One  was  found  under  a 

bed  of  peat,  with  the  skeletons  bt 

1    .rf-^7...:.   r         1"^.            J  a  raan  and  horse.    Its  whole  leiigth 

1 .  Analysu  of  an  antique  sword.  ^^^  ^^  .„^^^,^  ^^^  ^^^^,1,  „f  ^ 

**  In  a  collection  of  antiquities  at  blade  l6  lines,  the  weight  21  ounces'. 

Berlin,  found  on  digging  into  some  According   to^the  analysis  of  Mr. 

ancient  graves  in  the  march  of  Bran*  Darcet,  it  contained  15.53  tin,  and 

denburg,  among  several  articles  of  87.57  copper.   A  second,  which  wa^ 

bronze,  as  spear-heads,  knives,  orna-  found  at  the  depth  of  10  feit,  in  k 

ments,  &c.  are  two  swards ;  but  the  calcareous  tufa,  was  about  29  inches 

place  where  they  were  found  is  not  long,  and  contained  liftecn  tin  and 

known.    One  of  these  swords  was  85  copper.  The  rivets  that  fastened 

broken,    the  other  entire.     Tiicir  the  outer  part  of  tbe  hilt  contjinrd 

composition  is  the  same,    lliey  are  but  5  per  cent  of  tin,  because  the^ 

both  covered  with  the  green  shining  required  to  be  more  £extble.     A 

rust  called  patina      The  sword  in  third  was  33  inches  long,  and  found 

question  weighs  17  ounces,  and  is  at  the  depth  of  nine  feet  in  a  bed  of 

20  inches  long ;  the  blade  l6§,  and  peat,  by  the  side  of  the  skeleton 

the  hilt,  which  is  ri vetted,  3  J.    The  of  a  man,  on  the  head  of  which  wai 

blade  is  two-edged,  and   l|  inch  a  bronze  helmet.  This  skeleton  and 

broad  for  two  thirds  of  its  length,  several  others  were  lying  in  an  an- 

the  other  third  sloping  off  to  a  round  cient  boat.  The  c(>roposttion  of  thii 

point.     In  the  middle  it  is  3}  lines  sword  was  10  tin  and  gO  copper, 

thick,  and  slopes  to  form  an  edge  Another  sword,  or  cutlas,  I8i  inches 

on  each  side.     Below  the  hilt,  and  long,  contained  but  4  per  cent  of 

on  each  side  at  the  edge,  is  a  part  tin. 

cut  out  9  or  10  lines  long,  and  1  or  "  These  antique  swords  were  not 

1 1  deep,  the  use  of  which  I  do  not  foiged,  like  our  weaporis  ot  iron 

know.  and  steel,  but  were  cast  ip  moul<is» 

**  To  find  the  colour  and  bright-  like  all  other  instrument  fr  of  brun^* 
ness  of  the  blade,  1  ground  it>  and  Their  edge,  as  well  a:i  those  of  rut- 
though  the  parts  injured  by  the  rust  ting  instruments  in  grneral,  must 
prevented  lue  from  restoring  its  ori-  have  been  given  by  hard,  .sniiootti 
ginal  appearance,  its  colour  and  ston^^  The  o^^nion  ot  some  anti* 
Juf tre  Tvere  obserrable  in  some  pans,  quati^  vteitfoUi  vbo  ^ansfSp  that 
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Hft  anesQiits  vece  tiQac<|iiaiated  witk 
the  art  of  casting  roetab,  is  abso* 
llitely  false. 

•  "  To  sajr  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  bronze  repdeiing  it  incapable  of 
hcmg  prepared  in  any  qtbcr  i^ay, 
•nj  one  may  be  convinced  of  this 
by  simple  inspection ;  and  if  joa 
l»6tild  have  a  proof  of  it  in  Homer, 
you  need  only  read  the  Z3d  bod^  of 
the  liiad. 

« 

2.  Analysis  pf  the  meUiIHc  alloy  tf 
crooked  antique  knives. 

"  In  several  provinces  of  Ger- 
pany  cutting  instrufnents,  shaped 
like  sicklesj  have  been  foupd  in  dig- 
ging or  ploughing  the  ground;  but 
whether  they  really  were  ancient 
i&lckles  is  not  determined,  as  many 
suppose*  that  they  rtiay  have  bec^ 
)ised  as  knives  in  the  warm  b^tb?. 
J  have  selected  two  of  theise,  found 
at  different  places,  for  analysis. 

"  One,'  which  was  found  with 

various  utensils  in  a  garden  at  Merz, 

near  Mueltordji  yielded  by.  analysis, 

« after  its  crust  of  grayish  rust  was 

removed,  tin  15  part^,  copper  85. 

'^  The  other,  found  in  the  island 
of  Rugen,  was  covered  with  the 
common  patina,  and  gs|ve  tin  13, 
iopper  87- 

.      3.  Analysis  of  an  antique  ring. 

«  I  had  selected  for  other  in- 
quirifs  a  fragT«ent  of  an  elastic  and 
i!exible  fing,  which  was  found  wiih 
♦ome  Roman  coins  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rhine.  This  ring  was  made 
with  a  half-flattened  stem,  grooved 
on  the  outside,  and  8  lines  broad. 
Its  exterior  diameter  is  2|  inches 
its  interiors  J.     It  is  not  soldered, 

'but  its  fsxtreinities  are  so  closed  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  metal,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate    them.      The 

*  colour  of  the  metal,  in  the  parts 
that'  have  been   polhbed,   is  very 

-^lifie.    We  have  no  sufficient  clew 


to  the  use  of  tliese  rings.  Its  analy- 
sis gave  tin  g,  copper  pi. 

'*  The  same  proportions  were 
found  in  an  elastic  ring  analysed  by 
Mr.  Monges,  whiclx  was  found  near 
Bourg,  where  several  other  Romaa 
antiquities  had  before  been  dis- 
covered. 

''  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  the 
elastic  property  of  bronae  should  b$ 
pxamiued  more  minutely. 

4.  Analysis  of  a  piece  of  Grecian 
hras$, 

'f  This  little  fragment,  decorated 
with  ornaments  which  was  foond 
in  Sicijy  in  a  Grecian  tomb,  appears 
to  have  been  a  button,  or  some 
other  ornament  of  armour.  Its  pro- 
portiQns  are^  tin  II,  copper  89. 

5,  Analysis  of  antique  rivets, 

**  These  rivets  were  short,  and  of 
the  thickness  of  a  middfe-si^ed  wire. 
As  it  was  necessary  tbey  should  be 
flexible,  it  was  requisite,  thai  tbe 
alloy  should  be  in  differept  propor- 
tions, that  of  the  tin  being  dimi- 
nished. This  consisted  of  tin  2*25, 
popper  9775r 

» 

6.  Analysis  of  an  antique  cup. 

^'  Tbe  great  number  of  antique 
cups  and.  vases  found  at  difl^rrnt 
times  sufficiently  prove,  th^  tl-e 
ancients  possessed  the  art  of  rcdur- 
iug  bronze  to  ihin  sheets.  The  cup. 
pieces  of  which  were  employed  for 
this  analysis,  was  foCmd  in  a  Gre* 
cian  tomb  near  Naples.  It  has  so 
we!l  resisted  rust,  that  its  inside 
has  lost  very  little  of  its  polish. 
Being  very  thin,  I  expected  to  fird 
in  it  but  a  small  proportion  of  tin  $ 
but  I  obtained  tin  14,  copper  86. 

*'  Comparing  tbe  proportions  of 
tin  found  iu  the  present  analysts 
with  those  of  a  fragment  of  an  an- 
tique mirror,  which  I  had  already 
published  in  Scherer*a  Joomal«  Vol. 

VI, 
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of  the  Carroasel.    Since  that  time 
they  have  beeo    brought  together 
again,  aud  han^esscd  to  a  chariot,^ 
to  decorale  the  triumphal  arch  in 
that  square. 

*•  These  four  horsc.i  were  not 
cast  at  once,  like  statues  in  bronze, 
but  are  composed  of  separate  part«, ' 
wrought  with  the  chisel,  and  after- 
ward joined  together.  'I  he  hoUows 
in  the  hind  parts  are  tilled  with 
lead,  whi<h  hns  assunicd  its  shining 
reddish  appearance.  These  parts 
are  gilt :  yet  the  gilding  is  nearly 
effaced,  though,  according  to  Bno- 
narotti,  the  gold  ^»ith  which  the 
The  proportions  of  the  alloy  of  ancients  coxered  their  bronze  was 
this  naasterpiece  of  antiquity  bear     to  out  s  as  siK  to  one. 


VI.  and'  which  conatated  of  31  per 
cent,  tin,  and  a  little  lead,  we  find, 
that  the  ancients  judiciously  adapted 
the  proportions  of  tin  and  copper  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
required.  I  conceive 'it  unnecessary 
to  particularize  ti.e  rest  of  the  ana* 
lyses  I  made  of  pieces  of  antique 
bronze:  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that, 
except  this  mirror  and  the  rivets 
already  mentioned,  I  always  found 
the  alloy  contained  from  p  to  ^5  per 
cent  oi  tin. 

7.  Analysis  of  the  quadriga  of 
Chios. 


tio  resemblance  to  those  already, 
mentioned.  It  has  been  long  as- 
serted, that  these  horses  were  the 
work  ot  Lysippus,  contemporary  of 
Alexander,  who  is  known  in  the 
history  of  the  arts  as  the  greatest 
master  in  the  execution  of  eques* 
triau  statues:  but  lever.l  modern 
connoisseur*  dispute  this,  and  say 
the  boises  are  in  too  clumsy  a  style, 
Co  have  been  the  work  of  Lysip- 
pus. 

"  It  is  admitted  however,  that 
they  were  brought  from  Chios  tu 
Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  I.  Ill  1204,  when  the  croi* 
saders  made  themselves  nristeis,  of 
that  city  for  the  second  time,  pil- 
kged  it,  and  set  it  on  fire,  this  qua- 
driga escaped. the  destruction  that 
befel  many  ancient  'works  of  art. 
Oil  dividing  the  plunder,  the  doge 
DanJolo  destined  these  horses  ior 
the  republic  of  Venice.  After  his 
death  ,ihe  podestat  Martin  Zenosent 


'*  These  horses  were  supposed  to 
be  of  copper,  because  this  metal 
takes  gilding  better  than  bronze; 
and  I  have  baen  enabled  to  verify 
the  iact  on  a  small  piece  v^eighiug 
40  grains,  which  was  sent  me. 
From  tins  it  appears,  that  the  cop- 
per was  not  absolutely  pure,  as  it 
contained  a  little  tin ;  but  the  o\}l\q 
of  tin  obtained  from  these  40  grs. 
amounted  only  to  0'35  of  a  gmin  ; 
so  that,  when  reduced  to  the  me«' 
taDic  state,  the  proportion  would  be 
only  7  parts  of  tin  to  C;93  of  copper. 
This  proportion  is  so  sm:>ll,  it  may\ 
be  presumed  to  have  been  acci- 
dental. 

"  In  our  days  the  use  of  iron  and 
brass  has  sii«gularly  diminished  that 
of  bronze^  which  was  so  frequently 
employed  by  the  ancients.  ,It  is 
now  confined  to  oannons,  b^lls,  and 
statues.  But  is  it  not  desirable,  that 
our  copper  vessels  should  be  re- 
placed by  vessels  of  bronze  or  brass. 


them  to  Venice  with  otlier  parts  of    as  they  are  less  liable  to  oxidation, 
the  .«^poil,  and  tkf  doge  Peter  ^iani     and  to  injure  vhe  health }  This  que!^ 


ornamented  with  thcni  the  entrance 
to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark.  About 
fix  centuries  after,  in  l/^d*  they 
were  removed  to  Paris,  and  plaeed 
at  the  two  eotrancet  of  the  squara 


tion  deserves  to  be  solved  by  com- 
pare tiv«»  ^i.'ptxirQcnU.    "What  ought 
to  iix^v    ^  U*  Vo  examine  this  im? 
port^  j.^%>cs»^oti\a,  vWx  vVie  ancirnli 
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their  kitchens  and  cellars  io  general, 
though  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  injurious  qualities  of  oxide 
of  copper  taken  iotcrnaUy.  This 
oxide  however  they  used  externally 
for  cleansing  and  healing  wounds. 
Accord iiTg    to    ArLstotle,     wounds 

■  made  with  weapons  of  bronze  were 
snore  easily  cured  than  those  oiade 
with  weapons  of  irpn. 

"  In  a  note  subjoined  Mr.  Darcet 
observes,  that  the  tnetal  of  the 
horses  of  the  Carrousel,  taken  as  it 
is>  yields  copper,  tin,  lead,  gold, 
and  silver.  It  the  surface  be  &ed, 
so  as  to  remove  all  the  gilt  part, 
nothing  is  found  but  copper,  tin, 
and  lead.  If  a  piece  perfectly  free 
frocn  cracks  be  taken,  and  thoroughly 

.  cleaned  by  the  file,  it  yields  copper 
and  tin  alone :  but  it  is  difficult  to 


procure  such  pieces,  fcr  ^he  copper 
is  full  of  flaws,  and  the  mixture  of 
lead  and  tin,  with  which  the  borsts 
were,  partly  filled,  has  insinuated 
itself  into  every  crack.  On  aoalyi- 
ing  some  select  pieces,  he  ibuod 
copper  99*177,  tin  0  823:  bat  ai 
sulphuric  acid  disturbed  ih'**  traDt- 
parency  of  the  solution,  be  supposes 
a  little  lead  was  present,  and  that 
part  of  the  tin  might  come  itam  xht 
alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  which  bad 
covered  the  inside  ^of  the  pieces  be 
used. 

**  He  could  not  procure  a  piece 
well  gilt,  to  examine  in  what  vay 
the  gold  was  applied  ;  but  he  ob- 
,scrves  that  the  britileoess  cf  the 
metal  seems  to  indicate,  that  quick* 
silver  was  employed.*' 


Obsskvatxons  17P0N  LuNiNOUs  Akimals,  bt  J.  lyiACAXTiiBT,  £sa. 
[From  the  Prilosophzcal  Tbansactiokb.] 


"HPHE  property  which  certain 
X  animals  possess  of  emitting 
light,  is  so  curious  and  interesting, 
that  it  liMS  attracted  the  attention 
of  naturalists  in  ail  ages.  It  was 
particularly  noticed  by  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  amongst  tlie  ancients,  and  the 
publications  of  the  ditfercnt  learned 
societies  in  Europe,  contaio  nnmer* 
ous  m^rooiriS  npon  the  subject.  Not- 
withstanding the  degree  of  regard 
bestowed  upon  the  history  of  lu- 
minous animais,  it  u  still  very  im- 
perfect; the  power  of  producing 
]ight  appears  to  have  been  attribut- 
ed to  several  creatures  which  do  not 
po&ses^f  it  J  some  species  which  en- 
joy it  in  an  eminent  degrte,  have 
l)een  imperfectly  described,  or  en- 
tirely Unobscrvetl  J  the  organs  which 
aiford  the  light  in  certain  animals 


have  not  been  examined  by  di^iec* 
tion;  and  lastly,  th^  explanations 
that  hav^  been  given  of  the  phactto- 
mena  of  animal  lights  are  unsatis* 
factory,  and  in  some  iostaoces  pal- 
pably erroneous. 

*'  As  this  subject  forms  an  iotr- 
resting  part  of  the  history  of  or* 
ganized  beings,  I  have  for  some 
yedrs  availed  myself  of  such  op- 
portunities as-  occurred  for  its  in- 
vestigation. Having  commnnit^tfd 
the  result  of  some  of  my  researches 
to  the  Right  Hononrabie  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  he  immediately  offered  nie 
his  assistance  with  that  libriality, 
which,  so  eminently  distinguishes 
him  as  a  real  lovc-r  of  science.  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  an  inspection  of 
the  valuable  journal  he  kept  during 

his  voyage  with  Captain  Cook  \  for 

pcrmissioo 
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pcrmiwion  to  copy  tbe  original  draw- 
ings in  his  possession,  of  those  lii- 

minons  animals  discovered  in  both 
the  voyages  of  Cook. ;  and  for  som^ 
Dores  upon  the  lumiuocs  appearance 
of  the  sea,  that  were  presented  to 

'  him  by  Captain  Horsburg,  whose 
accuracy  of  observation  is  a]r(;adj 
known  to  this  learned  Society. 

*'  In  the  following  paper,  I  shall 
first  examine  the  grounds  on  which 
the  property  of  shewing  light  has 
been  ascribed  to  ctfrtain  animals,  that 
either  do  not  possess  it,  or  in  which 
its.  existence  is  questionable.  I  s^all 
next  give  an  account  of  some  Inmin- 
ous  species,  of  which  some  have  been 
inaccurately  described,  and  otlfcrs 
quite  unknown.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  from  my  own  observa- 
tions, and  the  information  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  others,  many  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  lumin- 
ous appearance  of  the  sea.  I  shall 
then  describe  the  organs  employed 
for  the  production  of  light  in  certain 
species;  and,  lastly,  I  shall  review 
the  opinions  which  have  been  enter- 

«  fflined  respecting  the  nature  and  ori- 
gin of  animal  light,  and  relate  the 
experiments  I  have  made  for  the 


illuminated  the  virhole  of  the  sea  at 
the  time.  They  were,  therefore,  in 
all  probability,  the  minnte  kind  of 
medusa,  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  describe  hereafter. 

''  Crodeheu  de  Riville  states,  in  a 
paper  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  that  on  opening  the 
scomber  pelamis  while  alive,  he 
found  in  different  parts  of  its  body 
an  oil  which  gave  out  much  light : 
but  it  should  be  observed,  that  Ri- 
villa  had  a  particular  theory  to  sup- 
port, for  which  this  fact  was  vtjy 
convenient,  and  that  other  parts  pf  ^ 
his  memoir  bear  marks  of  inaccu- 
racy. It  may  be  ndded,  that  if  the 
oil  of  fishes  were  usually  luminous,, 
which  Riville  supposed,  it  would  be 
almost  universally  known,  instead 
-  of  resting  on  a  solitary  observation. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  deter- 
rnine^  from  what  I  have  seen,  the 
faculty  of  exhibiting  light  during 
life  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
&hes.  It  appears  probable,  that^ 
some  6shes  may  have  acquired  the 
character  of  being  luminous,  from 
evolving  light  soon  after  death. 

"  Some  species  of  lepas,  rourcx, 
and  cham?,  and  some  star-^sh,  have 


purpose  of  elucidating  this  part  of  been  said  to  possess  the  power  of 

the  subject.  ^  shining;  and  the  ns.^ertion  has  been 

"  The  property  of  emitting  light  repeated  by  one  writer  after  anoth.  r, 

has  been  rep^rfd  to  belong  to  se-  but  without  quoting  any  authority. 
vcral  fishes,   more  particularly  the        •'  Brogueire,  upon  one  occasion, 

mackarel,  the  moon-fish  (tetraodon  saw,  as  lie  supposrd,  common  earth  ^ 

mola),   the  dorado,   mullet^   sprat,  worms  in  a  luminous  state;  all  the 

&:c.  hedges  were  filled  with  them ;  he 

^'  Mr.  Bajon  observed  during  the  remarked    that    the    light  resided 

migration  of  tbe  dorados,  &c.  that  principally  in  the  posterior  part  of 

ibcir  bodies  were  covered  with  lu-  the  body.* 

roinous  points.     These,    however,        "  Flaugcrgues  pretended  to  have 

proved,  upon  examination,    to  be  seen  earth-worms  luminous  in  three 

minute  spherical  particles,  that'  ad-  instance^;  *\t  was  at  each  time  inOc- 

Jiered  to  the  sniface'of  these  fishes >  tober «  the  body  bhone  at  every  part, 

and,  hfi  add^,  appeared  to  be  pre-  but   «^o^V  ViT>Li]i\aui\y  at  the  genital 

cistly  the  same  sort  of  points  that  or^^      j^ 


•  JoBraal  d'Histoiie  Natntdle,  Tom.  II. 


> 
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"  NofwilbstaDding  this  concar* 
rence  of  testimony,  it  }s  next  to  im- 
possible that  aniouils  so  irequenti/ 
before  our  eyes  as  the  common  earth- 
"worm^  should  be  endowed  wiili  so 
remarkable  a  property »  without  every 
person  having  observed  it.  If  they 
only  enjoyed  it  during  the  season  for 
copulation,  still  it  could  not  have 
escaped  notice,  as  these  creatures  are 
Dsuallir  found  joined  together  in  the 
most  trequentcd  paths,  and  in  gar^ 
dken  walks. 

'*  In  different  systems  of  natural 
history 9  th«  property  of  shining  is 
attributed  to  the  cancer  pulex.  The 
authorities  for  this  opiniop  are  Hab- 
litzU  and  Thules  and  .Bernard.  The 
former  observed,  upon  one  occasion^, 
a  cable  that  was  drawn  up  from  the 
tea  exhibit  light,  which  upon  closer 
inspection,  was  perceived  to  be  co«> 
vered  by  these  insects.*  Thules  and 
Bernard  reported  that  they  met  with 
<  number  of  this~  species  of  cancer 
•Q  the  borders  of  a  river,  entirely 
luminous,  t  I  ani  nevertheless  dis- 
posed to  question  the  luminous  pro- 
perty  of  the  cancer  pulex^  as  I  have 
often  had  the  animal  in  my  posses? 
sion,  and  never  perceived  it  emit 
any  light. 

"  The  account  given  by  Linneus 
of  the  scolopendra  phosphorea,  is  so 
improbable  and  inconsistent,  that 
one  might  be  led  to  doubt  this  in-* 
sect's  existpnce^  particularly  as  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  bten  ever 
seen,  except  by  £keberg,  the  cap- 
tain of  an  East  Indiaman,  from  whom 
Linneus  learnt  iis  history. 

'*  I  now  proceed  to  the  dcscrip^ 
t)on  of  those  luminous  animals  that 
have  been  discovered  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Banks^  Cap^ 
tain  Horsburg,  and  myself. 

"  On  the  passage  {Vom  Madeira 


to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  sea  was  obr 
served  by  Sir  .Joseph  Banks  to  beun* 
usually  luminous,  flashing  in  many 
parts  like  lightning*  Hg  directed 
some  o(  the  watt  r  lo  be  hauled  up, 
in  which  he  discovered  two  kinds  of 
animals  that  occasioned  the  pbzno* 
menon;  the  one^  a  crustaceous  in« 
sect,  which  he  called  the  cancer  ful* 
gens)  th<3  other,  a  large  species  of 
medusa  J  to  which  he  gave  the  nanie 
of  pellucens. 

''  The  cancer  fulgens  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  common  shrimp} 
it  is  however  considerably  lesSj  the 
legs  are  furnished  with  numerous 
setap.  The  light  of  this  animal, 
whech  is  very  brillaut,  appears  to 
issue  from  every  part  of  the  body. 

"  The  medusa  pellocens  measures 
about  six  inches  acrpsa  the  crowu 
or  umbella ;  this  part  is  marktd  by  a 
number  of  opake  lines,  (hat  pass  off 
from  the  center  to  the  circurofer- 
rence.  The  edge  of  the  umbeJh  is 
divided  iuto  lubules,  which  succeed 
each  other,  one  large  and  twoamati 
ones  alternately.  From  within  the 
margin  of  the  umbella,  there  are 
suspended  a  number  of  long  cord- 
sbfipeil  tentaouia»  I'be  centnil  p«irt 
0f  the  animal  is  opake^  and  fuinbihed 
with  four  thick  irregularly  sliaped 
processes,  which  hang  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  tentacula. 

"  1  hU  zoophyte  b;  the  piost  splrn- 
dM  of  the  luminous  inhabitants  of 
the  ocean.  Ihe  flashes  of  light 
emitlcrd  during  its  contractions  are 
so  vivid,  as  to  afiect  the  sight  of  the 
spectator. 

"In  the  notes  communicated  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  bv  Captain  Hors- 
burg, he  remarks,  that  the  iuromoui 
state  of  the  sea  between  the  tropica 
is  generally  accompanied  with  the 
ap|)earance  of  a  great  number  qf  ina* 


*  Hablitzl  ap.  Pall.  n.  Nord.  Beytr.  4,  p.  aoO. 
t  journal  de  Vhysiqoe,  lom.  XXVIII. 
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vine  animali)  of  various  kinds  xx^n 
the  surfiice  of  the  water:  to  many 
of  which  be  does  not,  however,  at- 
tribute the  pxt)pert)r  of  shining.  '  A  t 
other  ticDes>  when  the  water  which 
gave  our  }ight  was  examined,  it  ap- 
peared onl/  to, contain  small  partial 
cles  of  a  dusky  straw  colour,  which 
dissolved  with  the  slightest  touch  of 
the  finger.  He  likewise  observes, 
that  in  Bombay>  during  the  hot  wea« 
ther  of  A{ay  and  June,  he  has  fre- 
quently seen  the  edges  of  the  sea 
much  illuminated  by  minute  spark* 
ling  pohits. 

*^  At  sun-rise  on  April  12,  1798, 
in  the  Arabian  sea,  he  perceived  se- 
veral luminous  spots  in  the  water, 
which  conceiving  to  be  animals,  he 
went  in  the  boat  and  caughjt  one.  It 
proved  to  be  an  insect  somewhat  re* 
seipbling  in  appearance  the  woodr 
louse,  and  was  about  one  third  of 
an  inch  in  length.  When  viewed 
with  the  microscope,  it  seemed  to 
be  formed  by  sections  of  a  thin  crusr 
taceous  substance.  During  the  time 
that  any  fluid  remained  in  the  ani- 
mal, it  shone  brilliantly  lik^  the  fire 

fly. 

'^  In  the  month  of  June  in  the 
same  year,  he  picked  up  another 
luminous  insect  on  a  itandy  beach, 
which  was  also  covered  with  a  thin 
shell,  but  it  was  a  difiVrent  shape,' 
and  a  larger  size,  than  the'aqimal 
taken  in  the  Arabian  sea. 

**  ^y  comparing  the  above  de- 
scription with  an  elegant  pen  and 
ink  drawing  which  was  made  by 
Captain  Horsburg,  and  accompa- 
nied his  paper,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
both  ihcht  insects  were  mbnoculi) 
the  first  evidently  belongs  to  the  ge- 
nus timulvs  of  Moller ;  I  shall  there- 
fore brg  leave  to  distinguish  it  by 
the  same  of  iimulus  noctilucus. 

"My  pursuits,  and  the  state  of 
•my  health,  having  frequently  led  me 
to  the  coa5t,  I  have  had  mnny  op- 


portunities of  mak 
upon  the  animals  \ 
our  own  seas.    Of 
covered  three  specie 
is  a  beroe  not  hi  the 
authors;    another  ; 
with  the  medusa  he 
I  Conceive  it  to  be 
least  a  variety  of  t 
third  is  a  minute  sp 
which  I  beiieve  to 
animal  so  frequent 
gators,  although  it 
distinctly  exanijncrd 
*'  I  first  met  wii 
in  the  month  of,  C 
Heme  Bay,  g  sma] 
upon  the  northern 
Having  observed  tli 
tremeiy  luminous  f  ( 
I  had  a  considerabli 
water  taken  up.    \i 
rest,  no  light  was 
fhe  slightest  agitati 
in  which  the  wate' 
a  brilliant  scintilla! i 
ed,  particularly  tOM 
and  when  the  vr^si; 
struck,  a  fiash  of  ! 
the  top  of  the  wate" 
of  so  many  point  j 
same  moment.     \A 
sparkling  points  w<: 
toe  water,   they  n 
any  light.     They  < 
rent,  that  in  the   i 
like  globules  of  w:  i 
more  minute  than 
smallest  pin.      U[  i 
touch,  they  broke  1 1 
the  sight.     Having 
tity  of  (he  lumino  i 
number  of  these 
pu.scles   were   obt  i 
cloth,  and  the  wate  r 
strained,  did  not  s  ' 
the  least  light, 
sea-water  th^^t  ha  i 
particularly  clear, 
•tioos„  into  a  large  ; 
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foated  in  it  a  fine  dotb,  on  which 
I  ha<l  previously  collected  a  number 
of  huninottii  points,  several  of  tbem 
were  Hberaied»  and  became  dis- 
tinctJy  visible  In  their  oatoral  ele- 
ment, by  placing  the  glass  before  a 
piece  of  dark  coloured  paper.  They 
were  obaerved  to  have  a  tendency^to 
come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  f 
and  after  the  glass  was  set  by  for 
iome  tinoe,  they  were  found  con- 
gregated cogether>  and  when  thus 
collected  in  a  body,  they  had  a  dusky 
ftraw  colour,  although  individually 
they  were  so  transparent,  as  to  be 
perfectly  invisible,  except  onder 
particular  circumstances,  llieir  sub-  . 
Stance  was  indeed  so  extremely  ten- 
der and  delicate,  that  they  did  not 
become  opaque  in  distilled  vinegar 
or  alcohol,  until  iratnerfied  in  these 
liquors  for  a  considerable  time. 

**  On  examining  these  minute 
globules  with  the  microscope,  I 
Ibund  that  they  were  not  quite  per- 
fect spheres,  but  had  an  irregular 
depression  on  one  side,  which  was 
formed  of  an  opaque  substance,  that 
projected  a  little  way  inwards,  pro- 
ducing such  an  appearance  as  would 
arise  from  tying  the  neck  of  a  round 
bag,  and  turning  it  into  the  body. 

*'  The  motions  of  these  creatures 
io  the  water  were  slow  and  grace- 
ful, and  not  accompanied  by  any 
visible  contraction  of  their  bodies. 
Afier  death  they  always  subsided  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

«  From  the  sparkling  light  af- 
forded by  this  species,  I  shall  distin- 
guish it  by  the  name  of  medusa 
tcintillans. 

"  The  night  following  that,  on 
which  I  discovered  the  preceding 
animal,  I  caught  the  two  other  lu- 
minous species.  One  of  these  I 
shall  call  the  beroe  fulgens. 

"  This  roost  elegant  creature  is  of 
a  colour  changing  between  purple, 
violet^  and  pale  blue;  the  body  is 


ti'iincated  before,  and  potntra  bf« 
hind;  but  the  form  is  cUAcoU  lo 
assign,  as  it  is  varied  by  partial  coo- 
traction*,  at  the  animars  pWasare. 
I  have  represented  the  two  extreniet 
of  form  that  J  have  seen  this  crea- 
ture assume :  the  first  is  soroevbit 
that  of  a  cucumber,  which,  as  bdof 
the  one  it  takes  when  at  rest,  should 
perhaps  be  considered  as  its  proper 
shape :  th^  other  resembles- a  pear, 
and  is  the  figure  it  has  in  the  roost 
contracted  state.  The  body  is  hol- 
low, or  forms  internally  an  inftiodi- 
bular  cavity,  which  has  a  wide  open- 
ing before,  and  appears  al^o  to  have 
a  small  aperture,  posteriorly  through 
which  it  discharges  its  decrement. 
The  posterior  Iwo-thitds  of  the  bodj 
are  ornamented  with  eigh:  longitu- 
dinal ciliated  ribs,  the  processes  of 
which  are  kept  in  such  a  rapid  rots- 
tory  motion,  while  the  aoiroal  is 
swimming,  that  they  appear  like  the 
continual  passage  of  a  fluid  aloDg 
the  ribs.  The  ciliated  ribs  bsvc  been 
described  by  Professor  Mitchell  a* 
arteries,  in  a  luminous  beroe,  which 
I  suspect  was  no  other  than  the  spe- 
cies I  am  now  giving  an  accaunt 
of. 

"  When  the  beroe  fblgens  swam 
gently  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
its  whole  body  became  occasioDsiij 
illuminated  in  a  slight  dagrce^  dur- 
ing its  contractions,  a  stronger  light 
issued  from  the  ribs,  and  when  a 
sudden  shock  was  communicated  to 
the  water,  in  which  several  of  these 
animals  were  placed,  a  vivid  flash 
was  thrown  out.  If  the  body  were 
broken,  the  fragments  cootinottl 
luminous  for  some  seconds,  and  be- 
ing  rubbed  on  the  hand,  left  a  light 
like  that  of  phosphorus :  this,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  every  other  mode  a 
emitting  light,  ceased  after  the  death 
of  the  animal. 

'*  The  hemispherical  spedei  that 

I  discovered,  had  a  very  feint  P"/- 
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pie  oolour.  The  largest  that  I  founds 
measured  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  margin  of 
the  umbeJla  was  undivided,  and 
surrounded  internally  by  a  row^of 
pale  brown  spots,  and  numerous 
small  twisted  tentacula :  four  opaque 
lines  crossed  in  an  arched  manner 
from  the  circumference,  towards 
the  centre  of  the  animal :  an  opaque 
irregular  shaped  process  hun^  down 
from  the  middle  of  the  umbella  : 
>vhen  this  part  was  examiued  with 
a  lens  of  high  powers,  I  discovered 
that  it  was  inclosed  in  a  sheath  in 
which  it  moved,  and  that  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  process  was  divided 
into  four  tentacula^  covered  with 
little  cups  or  suckers,  like  those  on 
the  tentHcula  of  the  cuttle  fish. 

**  This  species  of  medusa  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  figures 
df  tJie  medusa  heiqispherica,  pub- 
lished by  GBONOViusjand  Muller  j 
indeed  it  differs  as  little  from  these 
figures,  as  they  do  from  each  other. 
Its  lum'rious  prop^y,  however, 
was  not  observed  by  these  natural- 
ists, which  is  the  more  extraordi- 
iuiry>  as  Muller  examined  it  at 
nighty  and  says  it  is  so  transparent, 
that  it  can  only  be  seen  with'  the 
light  of  a  lamp.  If  it  should  be 
St  ill  considered  as  a  dbtinct  species, 
or  as  a  variety  of  the  hemispherlca, 
I  would  propose  to  call  it  the  me- 
dusa lucida. 

"  In  this  species,  the  central  part 
and  the  spot  round  the  margin,  are 
commonly  seen  to  shine  on  lifting 
the  animal  out  of  the  water  into  the 
air,  presenting  the  appearance  of  an 
illuminated  wheel,  and  when  it  is 
exposed  to  the  usual  percussion  of 
the  water,  the  transparent  parts  of 
its  body  are  alone  luminous. 

"  In  the  month  of  September 
1805,  I  again  visited  Heme  Bay, 
and  frequently  bad  opportunities  of 


witnessing  the  lui 
of  the  sea.  I  ca 
hemispherical  and 
medusa,  but  not 
fulgens.  I  obseri 
minous  animals 
from  the  surface 
soon  as  the  moc 
also,  that  exposu 
took  away  their  p 
which  was  revive 
for  some  time  in 

"  In  that  seaji 
portunities  of  sei 
illumination  of  tk 
the  above  animal  i 
I   saw  this  sing 
was  extremely  c 
medusa  scintillani 
mispberica   had   ! 
low  water,  but  oi 
tide^  they  had  sue 
On  looking  towa 
astonished  to    p 
light  of  about  si: 
tend  from  the  sh 
the  distance  of  : 
along  the  surfaa 
second  time  tha 
'Ijght  proceed  fr 
not  take  the  sa 
diffused   over   tl 
waves  next  the 
strong,  that  I  coi 
distinctly  see  my 
at  a  little  distanc 
perceived  it,  an< 
at  the  same  instj 
occasions  the  fl: 
about  four   or 
although  I  wa< 
siderable  time, 
peated. 

«'  A  diffb^ed 
ance  of  the  se^ 
different  from 
has  been  descril 
gators. 

''  Godcheu  di 
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assume  the  appear^ince  of  a  phln  of 
suow  on  tlie  coast  of  JVlolabal".* 

"  Captaiti  Horsbur^jh,  in  the 
notf s  he  gave  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,' 
*  ^ayS|  I  here  Is  a  peculiar  pher.ome- 
Don  somttcinus  seen  uiihin  a  few 
degi'ees  distance  df  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, during  (he  rainy  monsoon, 
which  he  had  ah  opportwnity  of  ob- 
serving. At  midnight  ihd  weather 
uas  cloudy,  and  the  sea  was  par- 
ticularly dark,  when  suddenly  it 
changed  to  a  whifct  fljiming  C(*ilour 
all  around.  This  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  sparkling  or  glowing 
appearance  he  bad  obserxed  on 
other  occasions  in  serts  nenr  the 
equator,  but  was  a  regular  vi  hitc  Co- 
lour, like  milk,  and  did  nor  continue 
more  than  ten  minutes.  A  similar 
phenomenon,  he  says,  is  frequently 
seen  in  the  Banda  sea,  and  is  very 
alarmmg  to  those  who  have  never 
perceived  or  beard  of  such  an  ap- 
,  pearance  betbre. 

"  This  singular  pheunra^non  ap- 
pears to  be  explained  by  some  ob- 
servations comiDuicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  LangstaC  a  surgeon  in  the  city,  . 
who  forn»crly  made  several  voyages. 
In  going  from  New  Holland  to  Chi- 
na, about  half  an  hour  after  sun^>set, 
every  person  on  board  was  a^itonished 
by  a  milky  appearance  of  the  sea ; 
the  ship  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by 
ice  covcr«d  with  snow.  Some  of  the 
company  supposed  they  were  in 
soundings,  and  that  a  coral  bottom 
gave  tliis  curious  refleition;  hut  on 
sounding  with  70  fathoms  of  line  no 
bottom  was  met  with.  A  bucket 
of  water  being  hauled  up,  Mr.  Lang- 
staff  examined  it  in  the  dark,  and 
discovered  a  great  number  of  glo- 
bular bodies,  each  about  the  size  of 
a  pln*s  head,  linked  together.  The 
Qk^m%  lhi«  formed  did  not  exceed 


three  Inches  in  length,  tnd  emtttel 
a  pale  phosphoric  %ht.  By  intro- 
ducing i)is  hand  into  the  water,  Mr. 
liingstaff  raised  trpon  it  several 
chains  of  tile  luminous  globule*, 
which  were  separated  by  openiig 
the  fingers,  but  readily  re-tinited  00 
being  brought  again  into  contact, 
like  globules  of  qnicksilver.  The 
globules,  he  says,  wire  so  transpa- 
rent, that  they  could  not  be  per- 
ceived when  the  hand  was  taken 
into  the  light. 

"  This  extraordinary  appearance 
of  the  sea  was  visible  foi"  two  nights. 
As  soon  as  the  moon  exerted  her  in- 
fluence, the  sea  changed  to  its  na- 
tural dark  colotir,  and  exhibited  dis- 
tinct glittering  points,  .  as  at  other 
times.  The  phenomenon,  he  m^, 
had  never  been  witnessed  before 
by  any  of  the  company  on  txxirt!, 
irtthough  some  of  the  crtw  bid 
been  tvix)  or  three  times  round  tbe 
globe. 

*'  f  consider  this  account  of  Mr. 
LangstafF  very  interesting-  and  im- 
portant, as  it  proves  that  the  dif 
fuscd  light  of  the  sf  a  is  [>roduced  by 
an  assemblage  of  minute  noedusae  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

"  In  June  1S()6,  I  found  the  sea 
at  Margate  more  richly  stored  wiili 
tbe  small  luminous  mednsfc  thsn  I 
have  ever  seen  it.  A  bucket  c>f  the 
water  lacing  set  by  for  some  time, 
the  animals  sought  the  anrface,  ai>d 
kept  up  a  continual  sparkling,  which 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  ibc 
motions  of  individual^  as  the  water 
was  perfectly  at  rest  A  small  qnan- 
tity  of  the  luminous  water  was  pot 
into  a  glass  jar,  and  on  standitig  son)e 
time,  the  medusa  collected  at  the 
top  of  tbe  jar,  and  formed  a  gelatin- 
ous mass,  one  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
and  of  a  reddish  or  mu4  colour,  icav- 


*  Mem.  Strang,  de  TAcsul.  dcs  Sc  Tom.  3« 
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ihg  the  water  underneath  perfectly 
elenr. 

**  In  order  to  ascertain  if  these 
animals  woiiki^  mntrrially  alUT  their 
size,  or  assume  tl>^  figure  of  any 
other  known  species  of  rocdiwa,  I 
I  kept  them  alive  f>r  twenty*- five 
day«,  by  carefully  chanjjing  the  wa- 
ter in  which  ihey  were  placed j  dur- 
ing which  time,  although  th^y  ap- 
peared as  vigorous  as  when  fiist 
tjken,  their  form  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  altered,  and  their 
size  but  little  inci'cased.  By  this 
experiment  I  wag  confirmed  in  the  . 
opinion  of  their  being  a  disiincl  spe- 
cies, as  the  young  actitiiae  and  me- 
doss  exhibit  the  form  of  the  parent 
in  a  much  shorter  period  thatv  the 
above. 

"  In  September  J8f)6,  I  took  at 
Sandgate  a  number  of  the  beroe  ful- 
gens,  but  no  other  species:  they 
were  o{  various  dimensions,  from 
the  full  size  down  to  that  of  the  me- 
dusa scintillans:  they  could  how* 
ever  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  latter  species,  by  their  figure. 

*'  Since  that  time,  I  have  fre- 
c|t)ent]y  met  with  the  medusa  scin- 
tillans on  different  parts  of  the  coast 
•f  Sussex,  at  Tenby,  and  at  Milford 
Haven.  I  have  likewise  seen  this 
species  in  the  bays  of  Dublin  and 
Carllngford  in  Ireland. 

••  In  the  moBth  of  April,  last  year, 
I  caught  a  number  of  the  beroe  ful- 
gens  in  the  sea  at  Hastings;  they 
were  of  various  sizes,  from  about 
the  half  of  an  inch  in  length,  to  the 
bulk  of  the  head  of  a  large  pin.  £ 
found  many  of  them  adhering  toge- 
ther in  the  sea;  some  of  the  larger 
sort  Were  eovered  with  small  ones, 
which  fell  ofl'wbeo  the  animals  were 
handled,  and  by  a  person  unaccus- 
tomed to  observe  these  creatures, 
would  liave  been  taken  for  a  phos- 
phoric substance.  On  putting  a 
nombtr  pf  them  xatm  a  ^lass^  c(m* 


taining  clear  sea 
shewed  a  dispf)siii 
upon  the  surface, 
when  they  adhen 
shewed  no  cOntrac 
j)art  of  their  body 
the  cause  of  the  pa 
of  the  difiiised  lij 
The  fiabhes  of  li« 
come  from  the  %< 
were  jjrobably  prw 
and  general  effort 
separate  from  ead 
scend  in  the  water 
'*  The  medusa 
constantly  exists 
branches  of  Milfoi 
called  V\\h.   1  hav* 
these  animals  cnll 
tmmbers   in  thos< 
they  bore  a  consic! 
the  volume  of  th( 
they  were  contair 
gallon  of  sea  wat 
state,  I  have  stra 
of  thefie  medusae, 
sea  under  such  circ 
me  more  soppon 
the  water  to  taste 
than  u«iual3  probi 
of  density,  that  1: 
at  different  limes 
sea,  may  be  refer 
"  All  my  own 
me  to  conclude, 
scintillans  is  them 
of  the  light  of  tl 
country,  and  by 
counts  of  others 
and  with  what  1 
I  am  persuaded  t] 
in  other  parts  of 
observers  appear 
this  species  for  tl 
which  was   very 
were  prepossesse< 
the  frequent  exi 
and  had  no  knov 
Some  navigators 
scribed  tkis  :>peci 


oat  bdog  awire  of  ill  natare.  Mr.  much  diaposed  to  believe  Uieni  the 
Bajon,  duriag  hit  voyage  from  tame.  He  describes  his  aDimalcak 
France  lo  Cayenne,  collected  man])  ai  being  a  little  gelatinoas  globule, 
InmiDOiu  points  in  theses,  which,  leas  ih?D  the  head  of  apin;  irjinspa- 
be  sajt,  when  eiamined  by  a  lens,  rent,  but  a  little  brownish  in  its  co- 
were  tbvind  to  be  minute  ipbcrEs.  lour  j  aod  of  to  soft  a  tcKtore,  that 
Thej  diiappeared  ia  the  air.  Dr.  it  wai  destroyed  by  the  tligbtest 
L«  Boy,  in  sailing  from  Naples  to  touch.  On  b«tag  highly  minified, 
France,  observed  the  sparkling  ap-  he  pnciived  cm  ooe  side  a  depres- 
pearance  of  the  sea,  which  is  u«aally  sion,  in  which  there  was  a  lube  xbai 
produced  by  the  medusa  sciatillaos.  pasaed  into  the  body,  and  commn- 
By  filteriug  the  water,  he  separated  nicaied  vith  (am  or  Ave  iDtesiiiii! 
lutninoui  particles  from  it,  which  saci.  The  pencil  drawing!  he  nude 
he  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine:  they  on  the  spot  are  in  the  possessiooof 
were,  he  says,  hke  the  head  of  a  pin.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  by  whose  pentiis- 
and  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  nereis  slon  engraving!  from  them  sre  iqI>- 
noctiluca,  described  by  Vianelli }  joined  to  this  paper.  By  comparing 
their  colour  appmacbi-d  a  yellow  these  with  the  icpre<enlations  of  ilw 
brown,  and  their  sobslance  was  ex-  medusa  sciiitillans,  aod  some  of  this 
trtjmely  tender  and  fr-gile.  Not-  species  tendered  visible,  by  being  a 
withstanding  this  striking  resem-  long  lime  praseried  in  tpirits.wbich 
blance  to  the  medusa  Kinliliaus,  Le  I  have  laid  bt^fore  this  learned  So- 
Roy,  in  c(»isequence  of  a  precon-  ciety,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  ooty 
ceived  theory,  did  not  suppose  what  difierence  between  Forstei's  aoimal- 
besaw  were  animals,  but  particles  cule,  and  the  tnedasa  ftcintillani,  is 
of  an  oily  or  bituminous  nature. ^  in  the  appearance   of  tbe  opaqije 

"  The  mioLite  globule*  seen  by  pans,    shewn    in    the    nicroscopic 

Mr.  Lai:gstafT  in  the  Indian  ocean,  views. 

were,  !  think,  in  all  probability,  the  "  Many  writers  have  ascribed  tbe 

(cintillaiing  species  of  medusa;  and  light  of  the  sea  to  other  caiues  thin 

on  my  shewing  him  some  of  these  luminoua  animaU.   Martin  supposed 

animals  I  have  preserved  in  spirits,  it  lo  be  occasioned  by  putrefaction: 

he  entertained  the  same  opinion.  Silberscfatag  believed  it  lo  be  phos- 

"  Professor  Mitchell,  •  of  New-  phoiic:  Professor  J.  Mayer  conjec- 
York,  found  the  luminous  appear-  lured,  that  tbe  surface  of  tbe  sra  im- 
ance  on  the  coast  of  America  to  be  bibed  light,  which  it  Mflcr^Fa^ds  is- 
occasioned  by  minute  animals,  that,  charged.  Eajon  and  Genlil  thought 
from  his  description,  plainly  be-  the  light  of  the  sea  was  electric,  be- 
longed lo  tliio  species  of  medusa;  cause  it  was  excited  by  friction, 
nolwiths landing  which,  he  suppiised  Porster  conceived  that  it  was  sonie- 
tbem  to  be  a  number  of  the  nerris  limes  electric,  sometimes  caused 
noctiluca.t '  frcmn  putrefaction,  and  at  others  bv 

"  The  luminous  animalcnle,  dis-  the  presence  of  living  anitbals-   Fou- 

covert-d  bv  Forsler  olf  the  Caiie  of  treniiis  dn  RniuLirov  believed  thai  it 


tfhmvaivM  kpbn  tu^tn6tii  Anmalt. 


^^  I  sbaU  not  trespass  on  the  time 
of  the  Society,  to  refute  the  at)oVe 
ipeculatiotis ;  their  authors  have  left 
them  unsupported  by  either  argti- 
guroents  or  experimetits^  add  they 
are  inconsistent  With  all  ascertained 
facts  upon  this  subject.  ^■ 

,  5*  I'he  reihai-kable  property  of 
emitting  light  during  life  is  only  met 
tritb  amongst  animals  Of  the  foui* 
last  classes  of  modem  naturalists> 
viz.  moUusca,  wotmsi  insents^  and 
xo&pkytes. 

*'  The  mollusca  and  tt^orms  cori-^ 
tain  each  but  a  single  luminous  spe- 
cies; the  pholas  dactylus  in  the  one; 
and  the  nereis  noctiluca  in  the  other. 
"  Somfe  speciiss  yield  light,  in  the 
eight  following  genera  of  insects  $ 
ekiter^  larnpjmsi  fUlgora,  pattsus> 
scolopehdra,  cancer>  lynceus^*  and 
limolus.  The  luminous  species  of 
the  gebera  ahipyfis,  and  fulgora, 
are  more  numerous  than  1%  generally 
supposed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
appeaniAce  of  luminous  orgahsi  to 
be  seen  in  dried  specimens.  * 

'*  Amongst  zoophytes  we  find  that 
the  genera  medusa,  beroe^f  and  pen- 
natulaj  contain  species  which  anord 
light.  ,  ^ 

*'  The  only  animals  which  appear 
to  possess  a  distinct   organization 

.  for  the  production  of  light,  are  the 
luminous  species  of  latnpyrisi  eiater, 
iiilgol'a,  and  pausus. 

**  The  light  of  the  lampyrides  is 
known  to  prpceed  from  some  of  the 

.  last  rings  of  the  abdomen,  which 
when  not  illuminated,  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  Upon  the  internal 
surface  of  these  rings  there  is  spread 
a  layer  of  a  peculiar  soft  yellow  sub- 
stance, which  has  been  compared  to 
paste,  bat  by  examination  with  a 
Imiz^  I  found  it  to  be  organised  like 


the  common  inter 
the  insett*s  body,  < 
a  closer  texturt,  s 
colour.  This  subsl 
tirely  coter  the  in 
rings,  being  more 
along  their  edges, 
^  an  irregular  wavin 
observed  in  the  gi< 
is  absorbed,  and  : 
by  common  intei 
after  the  season  f 
past. 

'^  The  segthenti 
behind  whidi  this 
is  situated,  are  thii 
hi  order  to  expose 
mination. 

**Thenairibfetc 

varies  in  different 
pyrisi  andj  as  it  w 
fhrt:ht  periods  in 
dual. 

*'  Besides  the  In 
abol^e  described,  i 
in  the  ^mmon  gl( 
inner  side  of  the  \zi 
two  btxlies,  ^hich 
appear  tnore  ininu 
of  the  smallest  pin. 
in  tWo  slight  deprc 
the  shell  of  the  t 
these  points  partici 
On  examining  th< 
the  mit^oscope,  I 
Were  sac^  oontalni 
substance,  of  a  mi 
mpgenons  textufe, 
lines  the  inner  suH 
The  membrane  for 
peared  to  be  of  tw 
which  is  composed 
silvery  tibre,  in  th 
the  internal  merob 
ratory  tubes  of  ins 
in  this  case  the  fib 


*  The  animal  discovered  by  RiviUe  off  the-  ooast  of  Malabar  In 
cestaceous  iasect,  and  appears  to  t)elong  to  the  gcnns  lyncens  of  Mv 

""f  Tb^  luminous  zoophyte  for  vrhicb  Heron  has  laldy  in«titated  tl 
soma,  appears  to  mc  to  be  a  heroe,  and  only  worthy  of  a  specific  di 

18X0.  q 


Thi*  meQibraiie,  alihough  lo  deli-  be  «ecu  througli  them  in  the  daj, 

cstely  coasiructed,  is  «o  rlasiic  ai  and  wlim  illuminated,  give  passage 

to  preien'e  itt  form,  afier  ihe  sac  to  ilit^  light. 

it  ruptured,  aod  the  couteuu  db-  "  On  diur-cting  the  oi^ans  of 

charged.  light  i'l  the  (Liter  noctilums.  1  found 

"  The  light  that  proc*fd«  from  il.nt  (hrre  isa  soft  yellnw  i>ub!>tfinc«-,' 
these  sad  it  less  under  ibc  cotitroul  of  snot  al  figure,  lodged  in  the.cgD- 
,  i  of  llw  Insect  than  thatof  the  luroin-  cavity  of  the  yellow  spots  of  the 
ous  substance  spread  on  the  liitgs:  corcclct,  which  parts  arc  |>articolatly 
it  is  rarely  ever  Lntirdy  entlngnisbcd  thin  .and  transparent  in  ibi$  spccirs. 
in  iluf  &eai>on  that  the  glow-worm  1  his  substance  is  so  reniaiksbly  close 
civci  light,  even  duri:ig  the  day )  in  its  structure,  that  at  first  view  it 
and  wlien  all  the  uiher  rings  arc  appears  l:ke  an  inorganic  mass,  but 
dark,  tliete  aa  oi'ien  shine  brightly,  wiili  a  lens  ii  is  readily  perceived  lo 

"  The  circumsraiice  of  tUerc  be-  be  compostd  of  a  great  number  of 

lag  poiiin,  which  give  a  more  per-  very  minute  parts  or  lobulrs  clowlj 

nianent  ,li^ht  than  the  oiher  parts  of  pressed  together.   Around  ihesr  oval 

the  luminons  rings  of  the  abdomen,  masses,  the  intrriiiiial  substanct:  of 

bas  been  noticed  bclbrcby  theComie  the  corcHct  isarnuigcd  in  a  tadiaitd 

G.  de  Razoumou'<lci.     He  stales  the  mannej',  and  the  portion  of  the  &heil 

number  of  these  luminous  points  lo  that  immediately  covers  the  irraoi- 

vary  from  2  to  5*  atcd  substance,  is  in  a  certain  degree 

"  I  must  however  remark,  ibat  I  transparent,  but  less  so  than  that 
never  saw  more  than  two  of  (heac  which  lies  over  the  oval  masses;  it 
luminous  points,  which  were  always  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  inter- 
upon  ihe>  last  ring  of  the  body,  and  ^titial  substance  in  this  siinatkm  maj 
that'ihe  figures  which  accompany  be  endowed  with  the  property  <J 
the  memoir  of  the  Comte  de  Itazou-  shining.  A.  fasciculus  of  the  mm- 
roouski  bear  scarcely  any  resem-  cleaof  thecorcelel  Biiscs  in  the  b- 
blance  to  the  Insect  they  ar^  intended  terior  of  the  oval  masses  of  the  In- 
to represent,  Irom  which  we  may  minoui  substance,  but  not  appa- 
&iriy  suspect  him  of  inaccuracy  in  rently  with  any  design,  as  it  cxmtri* 
other  particulars.  bates,  whb  tUe  adjacent  £iscicuH, 

'"As  far  as  my  observation  has  (o  move  the  anterior  feet, 

eilcnded,  the  small  saca  of  luminous  "  In  the  elater  ignites,  tbe  maCKs 

labslances  are  not  foiind  in  any  spe-  of  luminous  substances  ate  exttrtnely 

ctes  of  lampyris,  except  the  glow-  irregular  in  their  figure:    the^  are 

worm  of  this  country,    Thiinburg  situated  nearlyattheposterior.-iDgles 

mentions  that  the  lampyris  japnnica  of  iha  cotcelct,  and  are  more  locse 

has  two  vesicles  on  the  tail,  which  in  their  testure  than  the  oval  masses 

afford  liidit.    •  of  thenoctilucuE,  resembline  ratha 


Oliervatiam  upon  Luminous  Ammak. 


itlsnpt^  as  in  the  noctilacas^  ele- 
vated, arid  p'culiafly  clear  and  tln^i 
immediately  over  the  seat  o£  the  lu- 
minous organ  j  consequently,  the 
light  emitted  by  the  (later  ignil is, 
cannot  be  very  brilliant. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
any  specimen  of  the  elatcr  phos- 
phorea ;  but  from  the  accounts  of 
naturalists,  it  aj)pears  to  resemble  in 
every  respect  the  dater  noctiiucus: 
indeed  I  have  great  doubts  of  the 
phoSphorea  being  a  distinct  species. 

"  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  preserved  in  a  moist  way, 
Hw6  species  of  fulgora,  the  candtla- 
ria  and  lahtenialia.     The  light  in 
this  genus  has  been  observed  to  issue 
from  the  remarkable  proboscis  on  the 
fore- part  of  the  head.  This  part  has 
always  been  described  by  authors  as 
hollow  or  empty,  which  I  have  found 
to  be  perfectly  correct ;  and  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  th^t  the  cavity 
communicates  freely  with  the  exter- 
nal air,  by  means  of  a  chink  or  nar- 
row aperture,  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  root  of  the  proboscis.   This  pro- 
jection  is  covered  internally  by  a 
membrane,  between  which  and  the 
horny  part  or  shell,    there  ^appears 
to  be  interposed  a  pale  reddish  co- 
loured soft  substance,  that  is  arrang- 
ed in  the  candelaria  in  broad  lines 
or  stripes;  but  it  is  so  thin,  that  I 
could  not  distinctly  examine  its  struc- 
ture; or  absolutely  determine  whe- 
ther it  should  be  conridered  as  a  sub- 
stance intended  to  furni-ih  the  light 
of  these  insects,  or  the  pigment  upon 
which  the  colour  of  the  proboscis 
depends. 

"  The  globes  of  the  antehnae  con- 
.stitute  the  organs  of  light  in  the 
^pausus  spherocerus.  Dr.  Afzelius, 
who  discovered  the  luminous  pro- 
perty in  this  species,  compares  them 
to  lanterns  spreading  a  dixn  phospho- 


ric Kght.*  The) 
put  it  but  of  my 
its  structure  \  but 
situation  of  its  or 
most  probable  th 
like  those  of  the 

"  It  has  been  c 
radori  and  othen 
rides  were  enable 
estinguish  their  1 
the  luminous  si 
membrane;  but  i 
any  of  the  other 
have  I  found  an 
sort.  The  substj 
light  is  uniforml) 
ponding  t  ran  spare 
of  the  insect,  froi 
n^oved ;  ipdeed  ; 
did  exist,  iKould 
feet  ii)  obscuring 
ver  could  serve  to 
regulation  of  the 
the  luminous  ap 
depeiid  upon  any  ^ 
but,  like  the  prod 
itself,  is  accompl 
scrutable  change 
matter,  wjiich  in 
simple  operation  < 
in  others  is  subjcc 

"  It  is  worth v 

• 

all  the  dissections 
minous  insects,  1 
the  organs  of  Hgl 
diftereutlysupplie 
or  air  tubes,  than 
the  body.  The 
light  likewise  exi 
tures  which  want 
stance  strongly  mi 
between  animal 
electricity.' 

"  With  the  ex( 
mals  iabovc  menti 
tion  of  light  depc 
sence  of  a  fluid  m 
In  the  phola 


<( 


•  Linn.  Trans.  Vol.  IV. 
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-  miootu  fluid  U  panicularljr  evident,  __  "  tp  the  scolopendra  elettia  it 

and  in  vast  quantity.    It  ia  rrcorded  ap^ean  to  leside  immediitrlT  anilct 

by  Plinj,  that  thit  fluid  ii  like  llqiud  the  iateJumcDts.    In  the  Ijdci-ik, 

.  phosphorus,  and  reoden  everj  ob-  discovered  bjr  Biville,  ir  is  combined 

ject  luminous  with  which  it  comet  in  the  ovary.    If  I  may  judge  fmm 

into  contact.     Reaumur  also  found  my  own  obfeivation*,  every  pari  of 

that  it  wai  diffiif  Ible  in  «»tcr,  or  lh<^  body  pi  ihe  medum  ii  rDiDiibci] 

my  other  fluid  la  which  the  atitmal  with  this  fluid,  as  there  ii  do  pait  t 

might  be  immersed.*  have  not  tfrn  illuminated  underdir- 

"  Tlie  fining  of  the  tcolopendta  fetent  drcumxtancesj    but  Spallm* 

electrics  t  have  alwayn  otiiserved  to  Kani  affirms  that  it  is  only  fiiund  in 

be  accompanied  by  the  nppcarance  the  large  trniHctila.tbee^es  of  the 

of  an  effiision  of  a  luminous  fluid  anibella,  and  the  purse  or  ccnttd 

upon  the  surface  of  the  animal,  more  massj  which  be  proved,  he  says,  bf 

parlinilBTly  about  the  head,  which  detaching  lliese  [larta  aucccstitvl^, 

ibay  be  received  upon  the  hand,  or  wheh  ihey  shone  vividly,  while  the 

other  bodies  brought  into  contact  r-st  of  the  body  neither  gate  ligtil 

with  the  irt.'ct  at  the  moment,  and  or  communicated  any  luminoui  ip- 

tbete  exhibit  a  phosphoric  light  for  prarance  to  valcr.  [| 

«    few   iecond«    afierwards.     Ttiii  "  Spallaiizatii  discovered  t  mo. 

fluid,  however,  I  never  could  A\%-  cotu  turainoni  fluid  in  the  pinmule 

cover  In  the  form  of  moisture,  even  of  the  ponnatnla  phosphorea.**' 

.  ttpon  ihe  clearest  glass,  although  "  The  pbejiomenon  of  aoimil 
examined  immediately  with  tlie  light  has  betn  attempted  to  be  ti- 
nioct  (cmnulous  aiteution  by  a  lens :  plained  in  diflcrent  ways.  By  masf 
it  most  therefore  be  extremely  at-  personait  was  formerly  ascribed  >oi 
tenualed,  putrefactive  process ;  but  since  ibc 
"  The  same  appearance  bas  been  niodern  theoriei  of  cbmbusticn  be- 
obaerved  during  the  illumination  of  came  known,  it  ha*  been  gewnlly 
the  tiereis  noctilnca  by  Fougeroux  believed  to  depend  npoA  an  aclutl 
de  Bondaroy<t  inflammstion  of  the  luminous  lub- 
"  The  animal  discovered  by  Ri-  glance,  similat-  to  the  slow  codibat- 
ville  shed  a  blue  liquoT,  which  iUu-  lion  of  phosphorus.  Otheti  have 
[ni[)ated  (he  wr.ter  for  a  distance  of  accounted  for  the  luminooi  effect, 
two  or  three  Iines4  by  supposing  the  tiiatter  of  hgbt  to 
"  Spaltanxani  relates,  that  the  be  accumulated,  and  rendered  latai 
medusa  which  he  examined  com-  under  particular  circumitatice*,  tn^ 
municated  the  propcHy  of  shining  aderwatdsevolvedinasensiblctbnn. 
to  water,  milk,  and  other  fluids,  on  "  The  opinion  of  the  l^ht  of  tit- 
being  rubbed  or  squeezed  in  them.  \  ing  asimals  being  the  cousrquenM 
"  The  luminous  fluid  ii  In  some  of  putrefaction,  is  evidenily  absunl. 
instancsi  confined  to  particular  parts  and  cwitradictory  to  all  observaiian 
of  the  body,  and  in  others  is  difiiued  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  pnmd 
lliroiighout  the  whole  substance  of  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Helot 
the  aniBMl.  and  others,  that  even  the  laaiDoat 

•  Mem.  dc  t' Acad,  dt*  Sc.  1711,  +  ftid.  176% 
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uppearBticef  of  dead  snlmals  are  ex- 
bib*ted  only  during  the  first  stagrs 
9i  iht  dissolution  of  the  body,  and 
Ihat  no  light  Is  emitted  aRer  putre* 
fiution  has  really  commenced. 

'*  Spallanzani,  who  was  the  most 
f  treiiuous  advocate  for  the  phosphor- 
tscent  nature  of  aninul  light,  stated 
that  the  glow-worms  sbonc  moro 
brilliantly  when  pqt  into  oxygen 
ga»;  that'  their  light  gradually  dis* 
appeared  in  hydrogen  of  in  azotic, 
and  W9S  instantly  extinguished  in. 
fi!(e4  air;  that  it  was  also  lost  by 
cold,  and  revived  by  the  application 
of  a  warm  temperature.  He  con- 
jectured that  the  lunoinous  matter 
of  these  insects  was  composed  of 
bydFogeo  9fli  carbonaied  bjdrogei^ 

gas. 

f*  Foster  relfites,  in  the  Lichten? 
befg  Mngazine  for  \7Bii,  that  on 
potting  a  liimpyris  splendidola  into 
oxygen  gas,  it  gave  as  much  light 
«8  fjur  of  the  same  fpecicf  in  cpn)* 
mon  air. 

« 

"Carradori  ha«  made  some  ex« 
perimcQts  upon  the  lucciole,  (lam* 
pyris  ttalfca)  which  led  him  to  deny 
its  phosphorescence.  He  found  that 
the  luoiinous  pprtion  of  the  belly  of 
the  insect  shone  in  yacunm^  jn  oil, 
in  water,  and  different  liquids,  aad 
under  di^erent  circOmsrances,  wjbere. 
it  was  excluded  from  all  communi- 
cation with  PXygeQ  gas.  He  ac- 
counts for  the  result  of  Foster's  ex- 
periment, by  supposing,  that  the 
worm  shone  more  vividly, '  because 
it  was  more  animated  io  oxygen 
gas  than  in  common  air. 

*'  Carradori  adopts  bn  tl^is  subject 
the  doctrine  of  Brugnatellt,  and  as* 
tribes  the  luminous  appearances  of 
animals,  to  the  condensation  and  exr 
trication  of  light  in  particular  prgads, 
which  ha4  previously  existed  in 
ffKnbinatibn  with  the  substance  of 


their  bodies.  He 
to  be  originally  c 
food,  or  the  atmc 
into  the  body;  in  i 
animals  h^ve  the 
of  gradually  imb 
foreign  bodies,  a 
secreting  it  in  a  se 

"  'ihe    follow 
which  I    made  i 
would  lead  pae  t 
conclusions  than 
ceding:  authprs. 

*'  Experiment  1 
was  ppt  into  a  gl 
which  it  lived  n 
and  continued  to  e 
until  it  died,  when 
pearance  entirely  < 
.  '*  Experiment  2 
substance  was  ex 
before-mentioned 
from  others  killed 
but  it  afforded  no 

V  Erperimeat  3 
taining  the  luqui 
cut  from  the  bellii 
wprm^,  and  ^hon 
for  several  hours  i 
aiid  after  their  ligl 
it  was  reyiyed  h) 
with  watery  some 
Into  water  {n  i\^e 
which  they  contii 
remit  tipgly  for  foi 

"  Espperiment  4 
substance  of  a  gli 
posed  to  a  dcgrc 
would  ha?e  been 
^me,  phQspbprus 
ing  the  brilliancy 
farther^  it  could  m 
by  being  applied  t 
tothe&meof  a  c 

'^  Experiment  5 
mometer  wa«  in 
some  livin{[  glo 
the  time  they  gai 
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tlie  temperatnre  of  the  room  b^nj^ 
6g,  the  insrraiDcnt  rose  to  7^9  7^f 
tod  77«  according  to  circumstances, 
as  the  warmth  was  reflectrd  from 
the  hand,  or  dii^ipatcd  by  the  worm 
crawling  owtr  cold  substances.  Ihe 
luminous  portion  of  the  tail,  when 
very  brilliant,  appeared  to  raise  the 
thermometer  more  quickly  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  bat  it  was  not 
invariably  the  case.  When  j^hining 
strongly,  I  thought  ihnt  tl'C  lumin- 
ous rings  communicated  the  sensa- 
tion ot  warmth  to  the  hand^  bur  this 
was  probably  a  deception,  as  the 
actual  dcgrtc  of  beat  was  not  8u(!i- 
cient  for  such  an  cfFcct.  It  should 
hovi-errr  be  mentioned,  that  in 
Templar's  observations  on  the  glow- 
worm, be  said  his  feelings  deceived  < 
him,  if  he  did  not  experience  some 
heat  from  the  shining  of  the  in* 
sect* 

•'  Experimeni  6.— -To* satisfy  my- 
self how  far  evolution  of  beat  dur- 
hig  the  shining  of  glow-worms,  <!e- 

f  ended  upon  the  life  of  the  aninnls, 
cut  ofifthe  luminous  portion  of  the 
tell]  from  several  living  worms,  and 
I  found  that  if  the 'thermometer  was 
applied  to  them  immrdiattl)*,  it  was 
raised  by  them  one  or  two  degrees; 
bat  after  these  p<irts  were  dead,  al- 
though they  continued  to  emit  li^ht, 
they  produced  no  efi'cct  whatever 
Upon  the  instrument. 

"Experiment  7. —  Some  hrmis- 
pherical  medusae  were  put  into  a 
spoon,  contaiLing  a  small  quantity 
pf  sea  water,  and  hrld  over  a  burn- 
ing candle.  As  soon  as  tbc  water 
became  heated  the  medusae  appear* 
ed  like  illuminated  wheels,  the  spots 
at  the  margin  and  centre  aloi^r  emit- 
ting light;  in  which  manner  iJiey 
shone  vividly  and  permanently  ^or 
about  twenty  seconds,  when  they 


shronk  and  died,  after  which  drey 
were  no  longer  luminous. 

"  Experiment  8. — Some  of  th^ 
same  s(jec:es  were  put  into  spirits: 
a  strong  and  nn remitting  hght  was 
instantly  given  out,  which  issued 
from  the  central  srd  marginal  parts, 
as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  end 
continnrd  rntil  they  di'-d. 

"  ExO'^riment  »i.  —  Some  of  tbc 

•  •  • 

scintillating  and  hemispherical  spe- 
cies of  mcilusx,  cont&ined  in  a  sooall 
glass  jar,  were  introduced  into  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and  the 
air  being  exhausted,  they  sbcne  as 
usual  when  shaken ;  if  any  differ- 
ence could  be  perceived,  the  light 
was  more  casi)3Kexcited,  and  ooa- 
tinued  longer  in  vacuum. 

"  1  wished  next  to  try  the  infin- 
ence  of  electricity  on  tlie  luminous 
property  of  animals. 

•'  Experiment  10. —  A  medoss 
hemispherica  was  placed  in  a  small 
glass  dish,  containing  a  quantity  of 
water,  merely  sufficient  to  allow  the 
animal  to  preserve  its  figure;  being 
msulated,  it  was  electrified,  and 
sparks  drawn  from  it,  which  bad 
not  the  slightest  effect ;  the  experi* 
ment  was  repeated  several  times 
with  different  individuals,  bat  with- 
out exciting  the  animals  to  throw  ont 
light. 

*'  Experiment  11. — Some  hemis- 
pherical m<  dobie  were  pbced  in  c^i.j- 
t.ict  with  the  two  en<ls  of  an  inter- 
rupud  chain,  and  slight  clcciric 
s'.jocks  pa6»«d  through  them.  Dur- 
ing the  very  moment  of  iheir  re- 
ceiving the  shock  no  light  wa^  visi- 
ble, l)ui  immdiately  afterwards  the 
medi(s.ie  shone  like  illuminated 
wheel-*,  which  appearance  remained 
for  son>e  seconds.  Upon  the  clo*«e3t 
inspection  with  a  magnifpng  gloss. 
no  contractile  motion  could  be  per- 
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ic^ived  to  accoropaoj  ihe  exhibition 
of  the  light.  Th^  appUcation  >of 
dectiicity  ki  t4iift  instance  seems  to 
have  acted  merely  as  a  strong  me* 
pbanic  shock. 

f*  The  abov«  experiments  on  the 
(pmioons  medasa;  were  mnd^  at 
Heme,  wilh  the  assistance  of  George 
May^  Esq.  of  Stroud-house,  and  in 
the  pi*estnce  of  a  larg;e  Company, 
capable  of  accurately  distinguibbing 
their  results; 

'*  It  seems  proved  by  the,  fore« 
going  experiiiients,  that  so  far  fi'om 
the  kuninous  substance  being  of  a 
phosphorescent  nature,  it  sometimes 
shews'  the  strorgest  and  mnst  con- 
stant light,  whtn  exdadcd  from 
oxy<ren  gas;  that  it  in  no  cir- 
cu>nstan<:es  undergoes  any  process 
like  combustion,  but  is  actually  inr 
capable  of  being  indamed;  that  ihs 
increase  of  heat,  during  the  shining 
of  glow- worms,  is  an  accompani- 
ment, anri  riot  an  efiVct  of  the  phe- 
pomrnon,  and  depends  upcn  the 
excited  state -of  tlie  insect;  and 
lastly,  I  hat  heat  find  electricity  in- 
crease the  exhibition  of  light,  mere- 
ly by  o^xrrating  like  other  stimuli 
upon  the  vital  properties  of  the 
finimal. 

"  In-  confirmation  of  thete  opi- 
nions, I  may  quote  the  high  autho* 
rity  of  the  St^crctary  of  this  Society, 
who  has  found  that  the  light  of  the 
glow-worm  is  not  rendered  more 
brilliant  in  oxygen,  or  in  oi^yge- 
oated  muriatic  gas,  than  in  common 
air;  and  that  it  is  not  sensibly  di* 
IDinished  in  hydrogen  gas. 

'*  I  m^y  further  add,  th^ft  Spallan- 
Tanl's  experiments  of  diffusing  thu 
luminous  liquor  of  the  medusae  in 
water,  milk,  and  other  fluids,  are  in 
iiirect  contradiction  of  bis  own 
theory,. as  is  also  the  extinction  of 
the  light  of  these  tniKtures  by  the 
Upplicatton  of  a  high- degree  of  heat. 

<*  If  the  light  emitted  by  aoiniali 


were  derived  f roi 
air  th^y  respire,  ^ 
raddri,  the  phen> 
increased  or  dine 
to  the  quantity  c 
the  creatures  coi 
not  find  this  to  be  I 
situations  where  I 
foand  to  be  most 
deprived,  in  a 
these  assumed  soi 

•'In*fact,thek 
of  living  animals 
}>cndcnt  of  all  fo 
irequently  destro 
I  have  always  fj 
the  medusx  to  ce 
of  the  mopn,  rr 
drty;  and  when 
never  could  excl 
out  light  until  tl 
for  some  time  in 
him'nons  in-?ectj 
themselves  asmu 
ing  the  day  time, 
at  night.  I  ha\e 
that  the  scolopet 
not  shine  unless  it 
ly  exposed  to  sola 
observed  that  it  s 
and  as  frequently 
short  time  in  a 
when  left  uncoye 
The  circurastano 
dra  requiring  ex 
its  giving  out  Vig 
countiible,  as  the 
to  itself,  always 
possible  conceal  m 
indeed  it  ii  the  o 
turalists  that  it  is 
of  the  sun. 

'*  The  opinions 
Carradori  are  coi 
general  doctrines, 
tare  of  light,  wl 
present  venture  t 
pears  to  me,  that 
unresolved,  whetl 
stgntial  existence 


ooo  depending  opoo  certam  opera^ 
tioDS  or  conditions  of  tb^  prdinaiy 
fprmn  of  matter.  Put  the  highly 
ingenious  research^  of  Count  Buip- 
fbrd,  on  the  l^wf  of  what  have  been 
called  subtile  fluids^  ^nd  the  extra? 
ordinary  adv^ooes  lately  ipadQ  by 
Mr.  Qairy^  pn  the  decomposition  of 
•obstancefi,  t^at  wero  hitl^rto  look- 
ed upon  as  eletapntary,  give  us  rea- 
son to  hope,  that  fu(gre  investiga^ 
tioos  may  unfo)d  views  of  the  mate- 
lial  world,  of  wbicb  wp  cau  at  pre- 
sent  hgve  only  an  if^distinct  cpncep^ 
tions  that4iew  inodes  of  analyds 
may  epable  us  to  s^  things,  ppt 
"  through  a  glas^  darkly^'*  but  more 
nearly  as  they  are*;  an4  that  the 
boundaries  of  physical  and  p)etaphi- 
aical  scieace,  now  so  fara^unfiery 
may  be  inadp  fo  fmproacb  r9ch 
other.  •      ■ 

"  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  our  business  should  be, 
to  collect,   arrange,    and  compare 
phenomena,  rather  than  to  specu* 
late  upon  their  nature.    Neverthe^ 
less,  1  cannot  refrain  froqii  observing, 
that  the  circumstances  attending  the 
laininpus  ^pppar^ncp  qf  liying  ani* 
mals*  are  much  mofe  favourable  to 
the  supposition  of  ligb(  being  a  pro* 
perty,  tban  a  substance.  The  quan- 
tity of  light  emi(te4  by  an  anjmal  in 
9  certain  ^rm^  (admitting  it  to  be 
matter)  (far  exceeds  th^t  which  coqld 
\m  pottibly  supplied  by  the  sources, 
from  whence  it  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  derived;    Thus  the  luminpus 
appearance  of  some  medpsae  may  be 
continued  with  the  intermission  of 
short  intervals  for  an  inde(ipite  ttpne, 
notwithstanding   the   creature   be 
kept  ip  darkness,  and  without  any 
other  food  (ban  what  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ^Ucir^d  sea  water  wpvud  af- 
ford,   ThfB  uninterrupted  and  long 
continued  light  that  is  sometimeis 
evolved  by  ti>»  luipinous  sacs,  and 


the  ova  of  the  glow-worm,  is  akn 
inconsbtent  with  the  notkin  dt  an 
aocuniulation  and  subsequent  dis» 
persiop  of  a  material  suhsraoce. 

y  I  shall  terminate  this  paper  bf 
an  enpmeraiion  of  the  several  con- 
cltisions,  that  are  the  result  of  the 
observations  1  have  been  able  to 
make  upoi^  tbe  phenomena  of  ani- 
ipal  light. 

'^  The  property  of  emitting  I|gh| 
is  confined  to  animals  of  tbe  lim- 
plest  organieatk>n,  the  greater  nmnT 
ber  of  ^'hich  are  inhabitants  of  the 
lea.— The  luminous  property  is  not 
constant,  but  in  general,  exists  onlj 
at  certain  periods,  apd  in  particular 
states  of  the  animai*s  body.-^The 
ppwer  of  shewing  light  resides  io  a 
peculiar  substance  or  fluid,  which 
is  sometime  situated  in  a  particnlir 
organ,  S|nd  a  t  others  diSofedthnxosb- 
out  the  ^nimal*!  bocly.-r-'The  light  is 
differently  regulated,  when  the  lu- 
minous matter  exists  in  tbe  living 
body,  and  when  it  is  abatracted  iron 
it.     In^tbe  first  case,-  it  i^  intermit- 
ting, or  alternated  with  periods  of 
darkness;   is  copunonly  produced 
or  ipcrea^ed  by  ^  muscular  effort; 
and  is  sopietimes  absolutely  depead- 
ant  upon  tbp  will  of  the  animal.  In 
tbe  second  casc^,  the  luininoos  ap- 
pearance is  usually  permauept  pntil 
\t  becomes  extinct,  after  ^hich  it 
may  be  restored  directly  by  frictioo, 
poncussion,  Rud  the  appliotioo  of 
warmth  *,  which  last  causes  operate 
on  the  luminous  matter  (while  in 
thp  living  body,)  only  indirectly,  by 
exciting,  the  aniipal.— The  luminoos 
ipatter^  in  all  situations,  so  &r  from 
possessing  phosphoric  properties,  ii 
incombustible,  and  loses  the  qu3* 
lity  pf'eipitting  hght,  by  being  dried, 
or  inuph  beated. — The  exbibiiioo  of  • 
lights  however  lohg  it  may  be  con- 
tinned,  causes  no  diminution  of  the 
bulk  pf  the  .luminous  matin.    It- 


upoiit 


ifaei  not  require  the  pretence  of  piire 
air,  and  it  not  extinguisbed  bj  other 


IffiJ 


*'  The  luminoQi  igptarince  of 
living  animals  it  |iot  exhausted  by 
long  cpntinuancey  or  frequent  repe* 
titionSj .  nor  accunoulated  bjr  expo-  - 
liure  tonaiural  light;  it  isj  thereforei 
not  dependant  upon  any  foreign 
source,  but  inbetes  as  a  property,  in 
a  peculiarly  organized  animal  sub- 
ftaoce  or  fluid,  and  is'  reguJated  by 
the  same  laws  which  gpvern  all  the 
other  fonctions  of  living  beings.  • 

"  The  light  of  the  sea  is  always 
produced  by  livipganinaals^and  most 
Irequently  by  the  presence  of  the 
inedusaB  '  scintillans.  When  great 
Bombers  of  this  species  approach 
the  surface,  they  aometimes  coalesce 
together,  and  cause  that  snowy  or 
in|lkj  appearance  of  the  sea,  which 


Jni 


i§  so  alanning  « 
animals,  when^ 
surface  of  the  ||| 
flash  of  lights  | 
electric  corrusq 
luminous  medqii 
oos,  as  frequem 
fined  bays,  they 
portion  of  tho^ 
which  times  thi 
heavier,  fmd  mcj 
tastej  it  is  thak 
always  strain  sep 
drunk.  J 

'<  The  lumiif 
not  appear  to  h( 
with  the  qeconoi 
that  possess  it,  e 
insects,  which  1; 
cover  each  othei 
purpose  of  sexua 
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Om  t«  trs  New  Yf  AH 

9r  ilpvtT  Jambi  Prii  E»^  Post  Lau«14T« 

• 

ERE  yet,  •mid  Rhedecyna's  l>o**cr«j 
I  humbly  cuU'd  the  Muses*  fl^wersi 

By  tUrer  lsis*s  sedgy  side, 

^ot  rolling  there  a  classic  tide, 

My  native  tnra4s  and  groves  amoogi 

A*  Wythe  I  tim'd  tiiy  artless  song. 

My  fancy  haiPd  the  halcyon  day, 

Crown'd  wiih  oar  Sovereign's  ojienini^  sway. 
And  poor'd  the  verse  to  that  auspicious  morn 
Which  p1ac*d  on  Britain's  Throne  a  Monarch  Bri tain-born. 

Raptor*d  I  pour  the  Verse  ngnin 
To  bail  the  British  Monarch's  lengtben'd  reign. 
To  celebrate  the  rising  year. 
In  which  a  King  to  Britain  dear 
Rids  eveiy  British  breast  with  gratefut  lay 
Bless  the  tenth  lustre  of  his  lenient  sway; 
For  whilr.  I  strikr  the  voiive  lyre. 
The  thrillings  of  the  trembling  wire 
Are  lost  amid  the  swelling  notes  of  praise. 
Which  with  accocdant  voice  a  grateful  people  pays. 

From  Thule's  byperborean  reign, 

To  where  upon  the  Soutbern  Main 
Bellerus  frowns — to  where  the  Atlantic  roars, 
*  O  verdant  Erin,  'gainst  thy  Western  shores. 
The  paeans  loud  of  exultation  rise. 
Wafting  a  Nation's  plaudits  to  the  skies : 
And  while  the  hallow'd  rites  of  prayer  and  .praise 
To  Heaven's  high  throne  their  grateful  incense  raise. 
Mild  Charity  with  liberal  hand 
Spreads  her  blest  influence  o'er  the  smiling  land; 

With  genial  current  far  and  wide 

Flows  of  benevolence  the  copious  tide. 
Grateful,  the  boon  while  shouting  myriads  see. 
That  dries  Affliction's  tear^  and  sets  the  Captive  fiee. 


Though 
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Though  looking  back  through  manf  an  tigo^ 
Since  Egbert  first  onr  Saxon  sires  obcy'dy 

No  King  recorded  stands  on  History's  page 
So  long,  who  England's  golden  sceptre  sway'd^* 

O  yet,  through,  many  a  rolling  year. 
Long !  long !  may  Albion*8  joyful  race 
Behold  a  Crowd,  to  Freedom  sacred,  grace 

The  Man  they  love — the  Sovereign  they  revere. 

Though  seated  on  her  rocky  throne. 
Girt  by  her  Navy's  adamantine  zone, 
Britannia  rears  sublime  her  dauntless  head, 
Amid  tbe  storms  of  war  that  round  her  spread } 
Yet  by  a  generous  Monarch  be  possessed, 
The  first  great  object  of  his  patriot  breast  j 

May  every  baleful  vapour  fly 

That  hangs  malignant  now  o'er  Europe's  sky, 
Infernal  Discord's  iron  tempest  cease. 
And  Geokge's  sun  decline  in  Glory  and  in  Peace  f 


Od£  fob  His  Majesty's  Bibth-Day. 
[By  the  same.] 

WHEN  loud  the  wintry  tempest  roars. 
When  dark  the  ^exhalations  rise. 
When  dash  the  bill<?ws  'gainst  the  shores. 

And  sable  clouds  obscure  the  skies; 
Cheerful  amid  the  dreary  scene, 
Hope  looks  abroad  with  eye  serene. 
To  hnppicr  hours  when  Spring  again 
Shall  shew  her  renovated  reign. 
And  leading  on  the  rosy  hours, 
Shall  strew  the  teeming  Earth  with  flowers  i 
With  young  delight  each  bosom  cheer, 
And  wake  to  joy  again  the  variegated  year. 

Or  if  it  chance  the  influence  bland 

Be  check'd  by  adverse  skie*;  awhile. 
By  Eurus'  ruder  gales  if  fann'd 

Uncertain  April  cease  to  smile : 

♦•  Though,  to  reckon  from  the  accession  to  the  demise,  Henry  III.  reigned  nomi- 
nally iOf  and  Edward  III.  5o  years;  yet,  as  the  first  acceded  at  nine  years  of  age,  and 
the  last  at  fourteen,  they  did  not  cither  of  them,  in  fact,  reign  so  lorg  as  his  present' 
Majesty  has  now  reigned. 

When 
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Wbeo  Maia*t  geoial  brtesft  blow^ 

With  richer  iyc%,  and  wanoer  glow. 
When  June  appetn  $  fleets  erery  cJoud  away, 
Aod  aij  crettiqo  i»ealt  the  animaiiog  nj^ 

Theo  from  AmbitiooViroo  reign. 

The  embattled  wall,  the  eofangi:pi|'d  p)ab> 

The  mipatei  of  this  fkraor'd  Isle 

Look  ioodly  with  expectant  smile. 
To  that  bleM*d  hour  when  Britons  sing 
The  bt|th  aospicioat  of  a  Parent  King ; 

And  as  the  clouds  of  Wipter  fljr 
'        When  Jonp  iilames  the  geoial  skjr. 

So  may  the  threat*ning  storm  that  lowers 

O'er  wide  Europ's  trembling  powe^rs, 
Like  wintry  c)ond4  dispersing  fade  away 
Before  the  pdiapt  ^eami  that  {[ild  this  happy  day. 

When  tl^e  piond  Persian  TSinly  tried 
In  impotence  of  rage  td^ chain  the  tide. 
Old  Cfcean  mock*d  the  iropioos  boast. 
And  Grecia  triumpb*d  oer  hts  naval  host« 
Such  Gallia*s  vaunt,  and  such  the  fate 
That  on  stich  empty  vaunt  shall  wait. 
For  while  slie  threats  in  angry  mood 
From  every  shore  our  commerce  tp  exclude, 
Britannia*s  arms  beyond  the  Atlantic  main 
Explore  new  regions  of  her  golden  reif^n. 
And  while  each  Isle  that  studs  the  Western  wave| 
Yields  to  her  daring  prows  and  waqiors  brave. 
Her  barks  commercial  crowd  the  azure  deep. 
Her  fieetA  each  hostile  sail  from  Ocean's  bosom  sweep. 


INVOCATION  TO  THE  MINSTBEL  HARP, 
[From  Mr.  W.  Scott*s  Ladt  of  tbb  Laxb.] 

HARP  of  the  North !  that  mouldering  long  has  bniig 
On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  Saint  FiUan*s  springy  ' 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numben  flung. 

Till  envions  ivy  did  aroand  thee  cling. 
Muffling  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string, — 

O  minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ?    . 
Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep. 
Nor  bid  a  warrior imile,  nor  teaeh  a  nsaid  to  weep{ 
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• 

Kdt  thus,  in  ancient  <lay9  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  miite  atnid  the  festal  cfowd^ 
When  lay  of  bopelefts  lovci,  or  glory  woo> 

Aroused  the  fearful  ^  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pai}$e>  was  heard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublinse  and  high! 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow'd; 

For  still  (he  burthen  of  thy  minstrelsy 
\Vas  Knighthood's  dauntless  deed>  and  Beauty's  n 

0  wake  once  more !  how  rode  soe*er  the  blind 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  mate  to  strays 
O  wake  onc^  morel  though  scarce  jny  skill  comn 

Soire  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay: 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soOn  to  die  away^ 

And  all  unwonby  of  thy  nobler  strain> 
Vet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway. 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touched  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more!  Enchantress^  wake  again 
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ELLEN  DOUGLAS. 
[From  the  same.] 

FROM  the  steep  pfomontory  gaxed 
The  Stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 
And,  "  What  a  scene  were  here/'  he  cried, 
**  For  princely  potnp  or  churchman's  pride! 
On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower; 
In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower } 
On  yonder  meadow,  far  away> 
The  turrets  of  a  cloister  grey. 
How  blithely  might  tlie  bugle  born 
Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mornl 
How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 
Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute 
And,  when  the  midnight  moon  ahoold  lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 
How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  holy  matin's  distant  hum, 
While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 
Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 
A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell^ 
To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell -« 
And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all. 
Should  each  bewildered  stranger  call 
T«  friendly  feast,  and  Ufhted  lull. 
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''  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wider  here! 
But  now, — be»hrev  yon  nimble  dcfr,— 
Like  ihat  same  hernoit's,  thin  and  sparp^ 
Tlie  copse  must  give  my  cveoing  foic; 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be^ 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass  we  tb3t;~thr^  war  and  ch^ae 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place  f — 
A  summer  night,  in  gieen-wood  ^ent^ 
Were  but  to  morrow's  roerrinvnt; 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound « 
Such  as  are  better  mis^Bd  than  found ; 
•   To  meet  witli  highland  plunderers  hece 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer.— 
lam  al^ne ; — my  bugle  strain 
May  call  some  stragG;ler  of  the  train; 
Or,  fall  the  worst  thdt  may  betide, 
Ere  now  thin  faulchiou  has  been  tried.*'— 

But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound. 

When  lo!  forth  starting  at  the  sound, 

Fro'Ti  underneath  an  aged  oak, 

Ihat  slanted  from  the  i!>let  rock, 

A  Damsel  guider  of  its  way, 

A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay. 

That  round  the  promontory  steep 

Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep. 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave. 

The  weeping  willow  twig  to  lave. 

And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and  sIow>. 

The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 

*T\it  boat  had  touched  this  silver  strand, 

Just  as  the  Hunter  left  his  stand. 

And  stood  concealed  amid  the  brake^ 

To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Tlie  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain> 

With  head  up-raised,  and  look  inteotj 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 

In  listening  mood,  she  seemed  to  stand 

The  guardian  Z^ai'ad  of  the  straad. 

dn  e*er  di  d  Grecian  x^hisel  trace 
A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 
Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  I 
What  though  the  sun,  wtih  ardent  firowa. 
Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown,-' 
The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  I'lgbt, 
Had  died  her  glowing  hue  s6*brigbt, 

Serred 
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Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 
Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow; 
What  though  ro  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured  mood  had  trained  her  pace,-— 
A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 
NeVr  from  the  heath-flower  dashed  the  dew 
E'en  the  slight  hare-bell  raised  its  head, 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread: 
What  though  upon  her  speech  there  huiig 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue,-^ 
Those  silver  sounds,  so'soft.  So  dear. 
The  listener  held  his  breath  (o  hear. 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seemed  the  maid; 
Her  satin  snood,  Wcr  silkeii  plaid,' 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betrayM. 
Aiid  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ritiglets  hid, 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  ravea*s  wing; 
And  seldom  o'er  abreast  so  fair, 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care^ 
And  never  brooch  thd*  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind.  ^ 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue. 
Gives  back  the  shaggy*  banks  more  true. 
Than  every  free-born  glance  confessed 
The  guileless  movements  of  h^r  breast; 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  diark  eye. 
Or  woe  or  pity  claimed  a  sTgb, 
Or  filial  love  was.  glo^ixijg  there. 
Or  meek  devotion  poured  a  prayer. 
Or  talc'x)f  injury  called  forth 
The  indignant  st>irit  of  (be  i^Orth. 
One  only  passion,  unrepealed,    ' 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  Concealed, 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  Hame ;  — 
O  need  Itrll  tlf^t  pasfitfu^d  natne ! 
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MEETING  OP  DOUGLAS  AND  HIS  DAUGHT£B« 

[From  the  ttmc  ] 

UPON  a  rock  with  lichens  wild, 
.Beside  him  £l!en  sate  and  smiled. 
Smiled  the  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lrad  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake. 
While  her  veX'^d  fcpaniel^  from  the  beach^ 
Bayed  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach  ? 
Yci  tell  tiie  thea  the  maid  who  knows^ 
Why  drepeD(Hl  on  her  cheek  the  rose  ?-«» 
Forgive,  forgive^  Fidelity ! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  9ce 
.Yon  parting  lingerer  ware  adieu. 
And  stop  and  torn  to  wave  anew; 
And^  lovely  Iadies»  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
Shew  me  the  fair  would  sconi  to  spy. 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye! 


THE  COURSE  OF  TIME. 
[Prom  the  same.J 

TIME  rolls  his  oetfieless  course.   The  race  of  yore    ^ 
Who  danced  our  tn&my  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boy-hood  legends  store^ 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ*d  by  land  or  sea. 
How  are  they  blotted  frbm  the  things  that  be! 

How  few,  all  weak  an'd  withered  of  their  force^  ' 
Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternityi 

Like  stranded  wteeks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse. 
To  sweep  them  from- our  sight!  Time  roUs  his  ceaseless  course. 

Yet  live-there  still  who  can  remember  well. 

How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew. 
Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  dell. 

And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew; 
And  fast  the  faithful  clan  around  him  drew. 

What  time  the  warning  note  was  keenly  wtmod. 
What  time  aloft  their  kii^red  banner  flew. 

While  clamorous  war-pipes  yelled  the  gathering  soowi. 
And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor^  rooiid. 

THE 
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THE  HERmT  BRIAN. 
[From  tbe  same*] 

AHEAP  of  wither*d  boughs  wasydad. 
Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild. 
Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak. 
Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  tbe  Hermit^  by  it  stood. 
Bare-footed,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 
His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 
Obsaired  a  visage  of  despair; , 
His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seamed  o'er. 
The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 
That  Monk,  of  savage  form  and  face. 
The  impending  danger  of  his  race 
Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude. 
Far  in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude. 
Not  bis  the  mien  of  Christian  priest. 
But  Druid's,  firom  the  grave  released. 
Whose  hardened  heart  and  eye  might  brook 
On  human  sacrifice  to  look. 
And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 
Mixed  in  the-cbarros  he  muttered  o'er; 
The  hallowed  creed  gave  only  worse 
And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse. 
No  peasant  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer. 
His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunned  with  care; 
The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 
And  in  mid  chase  called  off  his  hound; 
Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath. 
The  desert-dweller  met  hi^  path. 
He  prayed,  and  signed  the  cross  between, 
While  terror  took  devotion's  mien. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told. 
His  mother  watched  a  midnight  fold, 
Bui)t  deep  within  a  dreary  glen. 
Where  scattered  lay  the  bones  of  men. 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 
And  bleached  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart. 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 
Tbe  knot-grass  fettered  there  th^  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band } 
Beneath  the  bniad  and  ample  bone. 
That  bucklered  heart  tu  fear  trnknovro, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  gtiest. 
The  field»fsuE«  fram'd  her  lowly  ncst^ 
16  lO.  Jt 
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There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  linibs  that  mdcked  at  time; 
And  there^  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull, 
Still  wreathed  with  cbaplet  flushed  and  fillip 
For  hearth*bell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume.    ' 
All  night,  in  thirsad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade : 
—She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  side^ 
No  hantep's  hand  her  snood  untied. 
Yet  ne*er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
.    The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear  -, 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport. 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night. 
Or  holy  church  oir  blessed  rite, 
But  locked  her  secret  ia  her  breast. 
And  died  in  travail,  unconfessed. 

Alone,  among  his  young  compeer?. 
Was  Brian  from  bis  infent  years  3 
A  moody  at)d  heart-broken  boy. 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung* 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moon-light  pale, 
1  o  wood  and  stream  his  bap  to  wail. 
Till,  frantic,  be  aii  truth  received 
What  of  his  birth  tbe  crowd  believed. 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  Are, 
To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire  I 
In  vain,  to  sooth  his  wajrward  fate. 
The  cloyster  oped  her  pitying  gate; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
Unclasped  the  sable-lettered  page ; 
Even  in  its  treasures  be  could  find 
Food  for  tbe  fever  of  his  mind. 
Eager  be  read  whatever  telU 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells, 
And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 
To  curious  and  presumptVious  pride. 
Till,  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'erstrong. 
And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung. 
Desperate  he  sought  Benbarrow's  den. 
And  bid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild. 
Such  as  might  suit  the  Spectre's  child. 
Where  with  black  clifli  the  torrents  toil. 
He  watched  tbe  wheeling  eddies  boil. 

Till, 
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*mi,  from  their  foam,  bii  dazzltd  eyea . 

Beheld  the  Fivdr-dttmon  rise: 

The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  Umb» .     ^ 

Of  noontide  hag^  or  goblin  grim  -,  i 

The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread,     j 

Swelled  with  the  vuices  of  the  dead;    -        .] 

Far  on  the  future  battle-heath  i 

His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death :  'I 

Thus  the  lone  Seer,  from  mankind  hurled,     | 

Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 

One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 

Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kindj 

The  only  parent  he  could  claim 

Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 

Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet's  dream. 

The  fatal  Ben*Shie's  boding  scream ; 

Sounds,  too,  had  oome  in  midnight  blast. 

Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 

Along  Benharrow*s  shingly  side. 

Where  mortal  horsemen  ne'er  might  ride; 

The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine,— 

All  augur  d  ill  to  Alpine*s  line. 

He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 

The. signals  of  impending  woe. 

And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 

As  bade  the  Chieftain  of  his  clan. 

'Twas  all  prepared  ^-t^and  from  the  rock,     " 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid, 
And  pierc'd  by  Roderick's  rtady  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Down  bis  clogged  beard  and  shaggy  limb, 
1111  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  framed  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due ; 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  parents  in  Ineh-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave. 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep. 
Sooth  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  Cross,  thus  formed,  he  held  on  bi^. 
With  wasted  liand  and  haggard  eye. 
And  strange  and  mingling  feelings  woke. 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke. 

*'  Woe  to  the  clans-znan,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew, 

R2 
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ForgBtlU  that  it»  brandiet  grew 

Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holieat  dtfw 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low! 
DOMTterof  Ms  Chiefiain*8  trust. 
He  ne'ier  dialt  mingle  with  their  dost. 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust, 
*  Each  clans^roan's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe.*' 
He  paused}-— the  word  the  Vassals  tod^ 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look. 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook. 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook ; 

A.od  first,  in  murmur  low  j 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course. 
That  fiu*  to  seaward  finds  his  source. 
And  fiiogs  to  shore  his  mustered  force. 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse, 

"  Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe!" 
Ben-an*s  grey  scalp  the  accents  knew. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew. 
The  exulting  eagle  screamed  afar,*— 
^  Thty  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 

The  shout  was  hushed  on  lake  and  fell. 
The  Monk  resumed  his  muttered  spelL 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came. 
The  while  he  scathed  the  Cross  with  flame^ 
And  the  few  words  that  reached  the  air. 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there. 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  alood  :^— 
*'  Woe  to  the  wretch,  who  fiiils  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear. 
His  home,  the  refttge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know ; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Gian-Alpine*s  vengeance  sluill  pft>claim. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  bis  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  thame^ 

And  in&my  and  woe;*— 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill^ 
Denouncing  misery  and  III, 
Mingled  with  chUdhood's  bablding  trtli 

Of  curses  stammered  slow ; 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
"  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  I 
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And  cursed  be  the  meaoeit  thttd 
That  e'er  shall  bide  the  hoaseless  bead> 

We  doom  to  want  and  woel*' 
A  sharp  and  shnekiog  echo  gave> 
Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave  1 
And  the  grey  pass  where  birches  ware, 

On  Beala-aara*ba 

Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew» 
And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew^ 
While  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  han4 
And  eyes  that  glowed  like  fiery  bnind. 
He  meditated  curse  more  dread^ 
And  deadlier  on  the  clans-man*s  head> 
Who^  suounooed  to  his  Chieftain*s  aid^    * 
The  signal  saw  and  disobey *d. 
The  crosslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood, 
Hs  quenched  among  tl)e  hobbling  bloody 
And^  as  again  the  sign  he  reared. 
Hollow  9nd  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard : 
'*  When  flits  ihis  Crotis  from  man  to  mao, 
Vich-Alpine*s  summons  to  his  claOj 
Burst  be  the  ear  th&t  fails  to  heed! 
Palsied  the  f(^t  that  shuns  to  speed  I 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes. 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize 
As  sinks  that  blood-stream  in  the  earth. 
So  may  his  heartVhlood  drench  his  hearth ! 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark. 
Quench  thoo  his  light.  Destruction  dark ! 
And  bt  thf  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beade  !"— 
He  ceased :  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  mormnr  of  the  deep  Amem 
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NORMAN  AND  MARY. 
[FfoiD  the  same.]  i 

ABLITH£SOME  rout,  that  morning  tidlj 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea*a  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Annandave, 
Andj  issuing  from  the  Gothic  ardi. 
The  bridal  now  Tesnmed  their  mardl* 
In  rude,  Imt  glad  proceisioo,  cime 
Bonoetled  liie  and  ooiibclKl^ame: 
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And  plaided  youths  vith  jest  and  jeer, 
Which  Bnooded  maiden  would  not  hear; 
And  children,  th^it^  unwitting  why. 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry  ; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measores  vied 
Before  the  young  Und  bonny  bride, 
Whoie  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
The  ttar  and  blosh  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand. 
She  held  the  kerchief's  snowy  band  j 
The  gallant  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor^s  pride. 
And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 
Was  closely  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

Who  meets  them  at  the  chuich-yard  gate? 
The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate! 
Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies. 
And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  e3re8. 
All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 
Panting  and  travel-soiied  he  stood. 
The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 
Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed  word ; 
^'  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick-mead. 
Speed  forth  the  signal !  Norman,  speed  !**— • 
And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand. 
Just  linked  to  his  by  holy  band. 
For  the  fell  Cross  of  blood  and  brand? 
And  most  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose^ 
And  promised  rapture  in  the  dose. 
Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 
The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride? 
^^       O  fatal  doom!—- it  must!  it  mostt 

Clan-Alpine*  caase,  her  Chieftain's  trusty 
Her  summons  dread,  brooks  no  delay  \ 
g^retgh  1 0 jhc  racc;— awaj !  ^a waj ! 

Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside. 
And,  lingering',  eyed  his  lovely  btide,  .   « 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop,  to  cheej'; 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look, 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook. 
Nor  backward  glanced  till  on  the  heath 
Where  Lubnaig*s  lake  supplies  the  Teith. 
—-What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirred  ? 
The  sickening  pang  of  hope  defenredi 
And  memory >  With  a  torturing  train 
Of  all  his  morning  yuions  vain; 


Mingled 


Miogled  with  love's  impatience*  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame; 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers, 
£re  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spearf ;  / 
And  seal  for  dan  and  chieftain  burning. 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  returnln; 
With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest. 
To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  bj.oa&t. 
Stung  by  such  thoughts,  o'<x  hanic  and  brae 
Like  fire  from  fiiot  he  glanced  away> 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong. 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 


SOKO. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  b(?d. 
The  bracken*  curtain  ibr  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread^ 

Far,  ikr,  from  love  and  thee,  Mary; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid. 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid  1 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 

• 

I  may  act,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary. 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  j 
When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe. 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow, . 

Hit  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary, 

A  time  will  come  With  feeling  fraught ! 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary.  •* 
And  if  returned  from  conquered  foes,         i 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close. 
How  sweet  the  lionet  sing  repose,  ,j 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary  !    1 


♦  BfOflrm.— Fern. 
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ADIEU  TO  THE  MINSTREL  HA&P. 
[Prom  the  same.] 

HAKP  ot  tb«  Nortb>  ftrewell!  The  hills  gr<yiir  dark. 
On  parple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  desceivding ; 
Id  twilight  copse  the  glow*worro  lights  her  3park« 
The  60CT,  balfvseen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
iLesQine  thy  wizard  elm !  the  foodtain  lending. 
And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wUd^r  minstrelsy; 
Thy  nrnnbers  sweet  uitb  Nature's  ves^pers  blending^ 

With  distant  echo  from  the  ^Id  and  lea. 
And  heid-boy'a  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing  bee. 

Yet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Miostrd  Harp  \ 

Yet  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway. 
And  little  reck  I  pf  t&  censpre  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long  way. 

Through  secret  woes  the  worfd  has  never  knowDj 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawned  wearier  day. 

And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devoured  alone. 
That  I  o*erlive  such  woes,  fipchantress!  b  thin^  owa, 

Hark  I  as  my  lingering  footstep?  slow  retire. 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy  string! 
Tis  now  a  Seraph  bold,  \v  ith  touch  of  -jke, 

•Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  fVdlic  wing. 
Seceding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  dc^n  the  rugged  delF, 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell-r 
And  now,  tis  sUent  alll—- Enchantress^  fare  thee  well! 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  BOURDEAITX. 
{From  Mr.  Sotueby^s  Constanck  db  Castillk.] 

I.        . 
"  TT'  NIGHTS,  and  fair  dames,  train  after  train, 
j\^  Pass  in  their  pomp  to  Aquitaine. 
Through  the  wide  world,  wherever  fame 

Dwelt  on  the  dark-mail'd  Victor's  name, 

Whcrwo 


POETRY. 

Wbeverer  minstiel  at  high /east 

With  monarcbs  sat^  an  bonour'd  guest. 

Where'er  before  a  nation's  eyes 

Beauty  to  valour  gave  the  prize. 

His  Heralds  far  and  wide  around, . 

Had  spreadj  fh>no  realm  to  realm,  the  sound 

llie  voice  went  forth,  to  towV  and  hall. 

That  Bourdeaux*  solemn  festival. 

Throughout  the  moon's  whole  course  should  i 

Day  and  night  their  sports  renew  5 

Bach  day  be  tilt  and  banqueting, 

£ach  night  be  mirth  and  caroling. 

Mask  and  dance,  and  choral  song. 

And  mysteries  that  delight  prolong. 

Till  Aurora,  blushing  red. 

Or  bright  suns,  light  the  guests  to  bed. 

If. 
Tow'r  rings  to  tow'r :  the  slow-pac*d  sun 
Sunk,  ere  the  revel  pomp  begun. 
Taper  and  cresset  flaming  bright 
Flung  on  the  rafter'd  roof  their  light. 
And  show'd,  throughout  St.  Andrew's  hall, 
Marshard  at  solemn  festival^ 
Knight  after  knight,  in  due  degree, 
Flow'r  of  Christian  chivalry : 
Each,  a  lady  at  his  side. 
Radiant  in  pomp  and  beauty's  pride. 

III. 

Hail !  barons  bold,  who  lie^men  wait 
On  Aquitaine's  superior  state. 
Lords  of  Guyenne  and  Gascony, 
Of  Poictou  and  fair  Angoumois, 
Saintonge,  along  whose  pastures  wide 
Swiit  Cbarente*s  silver  waters  glide. 
And  fiefs,  where  Adour,  winding  down.. 
Joins  distant  Tarbe  to  fair  Bayonne. 

And  ye !  the  pride  of  Albion's  coast. 
High  chieftains  of  th'  heroic  host : 
Warwick,  whose  far-fam*d  puisance  led 
The  van  when  routed  Poictiers  bled : 
Fitzwalter,  foremost  in  the  field,  ^ 

Spenser^  unknowing  how  to  yield, 
Manny,  who,  wading  deep  in  gore. 
Onward  the  flag  of  conquest  bore. 
And  terror  of  the  northern  bounds. 
Earl  Percy,  grac'd  with  glorious  wounds. 


[2*)]  P  O  E,T  R  Y. 

IV. 
Brave  Gallia^s  higb-boro  cbieftaias  came. 
Free  liomagers  to  £dward*s  fame. 
Prood  Bourbon,  Anjou  there  behold, 
Yoang  Burgundy,  bebv'd,  and  bold. 
Tonnere,  whose  mail,  of  verdant  stain. 
Was  died,  with  blood  on  Auray's  plain: 
I/o!  Chatillon,  wboae  eagle  shield 
ManhaU  the  bowmen  to  the  field, 
Hereic  Vienne»  whose  deathless  name 
Tbj  sons,  proud  Calab,  yet  proclaim^ 
And  Bibaamont,  the  bold,  the  brave, 
Crown'd  with  the  wreath  that  Edward  gave. 
When,  thrice,  the  King,  t)eneath  his  blow 
I  Bow*d,  ere  his  prowess  fell'd  the  foe. 
From  Brittany  brave  Montfort  led 
Fam*d  peers,  who  in  his  quarrel  bled, 
^His  falchion  flaming  in  the  van) 
Knight,  Seneschal,  and  Castellan. 

V. 

I  pass  the  gracious  boons  untold 
That  splendour  shed  on  feasts  of  old ; 
Captives  ransom'd.  Virgins  dow*r*d. 
Girts  on  the  crowd  profusely  show*r*d. 
Presents  to  each  princely  guest. 
Armour,  and  steed,  and  ermine  ve&t. 
Girdles  of  silk  and  jewels  rare. 
And  pearls,  to  braid  their  ladies*  hair. 

VL 
I  pass  unsung  the  pomp  of  state. 
Huge  ewers  of  embossed  plate, 
Flaggons  with  spioed  wine  overflowing. 
Trumpets  braying,  clarions  blowing. 
Banners,  that  streaming  round  the  hall 
Deeds  and  adventures  high  recall, 
And,  trophies  of  the  well-fought  plain. 
Shields  of  brave  chiefs  in  battle  slain. 
That  gleam  before  the  Victor*s  eye. 
And  add  fresh  zest  to  revelry. 

VII. 

Leaders  of  note  I  pass  unsung, 
Audeley  and  Howard,  heirs  of  flime. 
And  either  Bohun;  deathless  name. 

But  who,  the  galhrnt  guests  among. 
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Who  first  in  &me,  in  pomp,  in  p6wV, 
Tow*r*d  o*er  each  chief  that  grac*d  the  boat 

'Tis  Britain's  boadt,  'tis  knighthood's  flow*r^ 
'Tis  Lancaster,  high<hononr'd  lord. 

In  youth,  in  beauty's  blooming  prime^ 

proud  hope  and  glory  of  his  time. 

VIII. 
Edward's  brave  race,  a  warrior  band. 
Were  arrows  in  a  giant's  hand : 
'Mid  these,  fam'd  Lancaster  uprose, 
The  terror  of  his  father's  foes, 
And  England  rested  on  his  swoiM, 
A)  on  thy  prowess,  dark-mail'd  Lord. 

• 
IX. 
Lord  of  the  feast,  in  royal  state 

Edward,  amid  his  barons  bold, 

Brothers  of  arms,  by  fiime  enroU'd, 
With  his  fair  bride,  Joanna,  sate. 
From  guest  to  guest  flow*d  gaily  round  . 
The  cup,  by  youth  and  beauty  crown'd : 

And  gay  their  converse }  ladies'  charms. 
Love,  and  the  chase,  and  tilt,  and  fight,   - 

Adventures  rare,  and  feats  of  ai:ms. 
And  fame  of  each  fiir-summon'd  knight. 
Who,  on  the  Baptist's  ballow'd  naoni,. 
To  grace  Joanna's  elder  born. 
Should  Arthur'a  warlike  sporu  recall^ 
And  crown  and  dgie  the  testival. 

X. 

*'  Long  on  that  day  shall  minstrels  dwell ; 
*'  The  harp';— heroic  Edward  cried, 
''  The  harp  to  other  times  shall  tell 
"  That  mask'd  in  honour  of  my  bride, 
*'  Like  peers  and  paladins  renown'd  ' 
''  Who  Arthur's  feast  at  Camelot  crown'd, 
''  England  and  France  in  Edward's  sight 
''  Rivals  of  glory,  grac  d  the  fight. 
**  England  shall  Arthur's  fame  maintain, 
''  France  the  renown  of  Charlemagne. 
"  Strike,  harpers— minstrels !  tune  the  rhyi 
"  To  Arthur's  consecrated  times." 

XI. 

Madoc,  master  of  the  choir 
With  lofty  prelude  swept  the  wire, 
Silenc'd  the  s«und  of  mirth  and  glee. 
And  shook  the  roof  with  minstrelsy. 


faeta  FOETBY. 

xn. 

Minsirel  Songm 

Heird  fe  a6r  tbe  norm  of  war ! 
"  Stw  jre  CamlaDfl  crilmOb  ptein ) 
Fiercely  the  kindred  tqiudrDas  mtt, 
"  Britam's  tun  fa  blood  b  set 
**  Bcneacli  the  wMtn  oiaiii. 

''  Chtll'd  ti  valoQr't  glowins^  biestii, 
''  Husb*d  tbe  trntor't  jeli : 

''  Slow  taiPd  on  tileol  pioion  Z>mb» 
And  over  all  the  biaited  heath 
Hia  giant  ahadow  fcll« 


«« 
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"Ah!  who  tbe  Ueedm  Xing  shall  bear 

*'  From  Camlan's  fata!  gmoad  ? 
"  No  friend;  no  living  man  is  there^ 
'*  Save  one,  his  bosom's,  grief  to  share, 
**  Or  staoncb  each  w^ng  wound. 

**  Lone61o*8ter  gaz'd  in  speeeblesa  woe— 

"  Can  friendship  aid  impart^. 
'•  The  death-drops  stand  on  Arthur's  brow» 
''  And  scarce  tbe  lingariog  cornDte  flow 
,    "  That  feed  hU  iiou  heart* 


"  Bear  thou  mr  sword  to  jonder  atrand> 

*«  And  o*cr  the  wild  waves  cast.** 
From  ocean  sprung  a  shadowj  hand. 
Thrice  wav*d  in  air  the  charmed  brand. 
The  wond*xoo8  vision  past. 

The  dfing  King  was  aeen  no  more : 

But  airy  harpings  ruogi 
The  winds,  the  waves,  forgot  to  roar. 
And  £choj  from  tbe  ocean  bore. 

The  note  a  fairy  song. 

XIII. 

**  SefUy  blow  the  wreathed  shell, 

''  Wind  the  ocean  melody! 
**  Sea-gods!  answering  to  my  ^lell, 

**  Cleave  tbe  liquid  canopy  I 
"  Rise !  with  tuneful  conch  and  mn% 
*'  Lead  the  charmed.  baA  akof. 
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*'  Answer  from  your  coral  cave, 
"  Sea-maids  t  who  in  season  fkiT 

<'  Warbling  on  the  glassy  wave, 
**  Braid  witiipeaii  your  yelloW  hair! 

V  Nymphs  I  responsive  to  my  lay- 

**  Rise  I  and' smooth  whifaoDg  theway^: 


Welcome  to  the  fairy  shore ! 

Bear  the  King  to  charmed  bowers, 

''  Crownkl  with  wreath  of  elfio  flowers  1 
^*  Ocean  choir !  your  charge  Is  o^r : 
*'  Long  ^s  Echo  holds  the  strain, 
''  Dance,  like  sun-beams,  on  the  main, 
^'  Or  moon,  in  morris  of  the  night 
''  Silvering  the  sea  with  gleams  of  l^ht !" 

XIV. 
While  thus  in  lulling  cadence  low 
Soft  fairy  notes  were  heard  toiled. 
And  the  charm*d  spirit,  rapt  on  high. 
Hung  on  the  breath  of  melody : 
The  loud  tramp  of  an  iron  bobf 
Battering  the  flinty  court  below. 
Burst  the  deep  cloister's  vaults  along. 
Flung  its  harsh  discord  on  the  roof. 
And  rudely  drown-d  the  harp  and  song. 
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,    THE  HERMITS  PROPHETIC  Oi 

[From  the  same.} 

"  XT  TAR  blows  the  trump  on  Navarct. 

VV    *'  Like  the  vext  sea  in  tempests  re 

''  The  foemen,  host  on  host,  unfold. 
^*  Advance !  the  battle  ranks  are  set. 

"  Sparkling  spears,  and  helmets  bright 

'*  Gtuiv^r  in  the  golden  light. 
*'  Fix'd  like  rocks  wh9»se  strength  outbrave< 
"  The  deep  with  all  its  weight  of  wavw, 
'' Stem,  silent,  still,  tiie  Britons  stand. 
**  Why  smile  the  chiefs  in  scornful  mood  ? 
«'  The  sword  that  flam*d'o'er  Poictiers  arms 
Pale  Crecy's  sl^addwy  -slaia  befbreiheai  flo? 


'■  Like  cat'racta  frocn  die  mounttin  brow 
"  Ctaib  the  coock'd  lancet  in  their  rest, 
"^  Squadron  on  sqaadron,  breait  cm  bresst. 
"  Who  breaks  the  tbield,  tlw  sword,  l-he  bow* 
"-  Whose  voice  pours  thunder  on  the  gale  ? 

"  Whose  war-boofs,  red  with  sltn^te'r,  cnuh  the  fee  f 
"  lAeDeath,  with  terror  down'd,  dark  tow'n  the  sable  mail. 

"  L<»ie  in  hi>  might  the  conqueror  put.— 

"They  fly — the  foes,  thrice  rallied,' fly! 
•  "Hark,  bark!— St-Georgeand  victoryl 
"  Chiefi  on  their  bucklers  breathe  their  lut. 

"  Weave  the  wreath  1  the  war  is  o'er, 

"  Najara'a  torrent  feams  with  gore, 

"  And  Fear  o'er  Gaul's  tumultuous  flight 

"  Wide  waves  his  banner  dark  as  night. 

"  Navarct !  weave  the  laurel  wreath ! 

"  Glory's  peerless  course  is  run. 
".  Edward  !  repose !— the  sword  of  victory  sheathe. 
"Rest!  inihyspleudour  rest— so  acts  yon  golden  sun. 

"  Change  the  song  and  martial  measure 

"  To  notes  of  joy  and  nuptial  pleaeure: 

"  War's  blood-stain'd  path  with  flow'rets  bide; 

"  Lead  to  Lancaitna't  lord  the  bride. 

"  Long  o'er  thy  realms,  esoliant  Spain ! 
"  In  peace  thur  soeptred  race  shall  reign. 
"  Yei— stay  t"— 

Why  pause,  prophetic  Seer  ? 
Why  bursts  th'  involuntary  tear  \ 
The  fire,  tbat  glow'd  ihy  che^,  why  flown. 
Why  silenc'd,  joy's  triumphant  tone  ? 

"  Betura"— he  cried — "  thou  vision  bright! 
"  Fall'n  is  the  banner  that,  unlurl'd 
"  By  conquest,  claim'd  another  world ; 
"  The  ^ag  that  wav'd  o'er  Pavia's  fight^ 
"  Spaniard  ! — Iberia's  glories  lade. 

"  Ah  I — what  art  thou,— gigantic  shade ! 
'•  Tenor  of  earth,  entbron'd  sublime, 
"  Who,  crown'd  by  horror,  fraud,  and  crime, 
"  O'erlook'st  the  world,  an  idol  god? 
"  O'er  Gaul,  th'  avenger  lifts  the  rod, 
"  Shivering  tbc  sceptres  of  the  globe, 
"  And  dies  in  blood  of  kings  bis  rob6. 

"Thou,  loo,  niy  haplesss  country!  thou 
"  Shalt  at  the  idol's  aliar  bo« ; 
"Thou,  by  thy  native  sons  belray'd,' 
"  By  scepler'd  vice  and  fijlly  sway'd  i 
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*'  Thj  nobles  slaved,  thy  princes  sold, 
♦'  Thy  ruler  under  yoke  of  gold, 
*^  Thy  warriors  on  the  frozen  main 
"  Petter'd  beneath  the  Gallic  chain. 

'^  What  now  shall  save  a  sinking  land  ? 
''  I  see  in  arms  a  people  stand, 
"  Stand  where  their  great  fore-fathers  bled, 
"  While  Rome  and  all  her  legions  fled, 
''  And  o  er  tiieir  consecrated  grave 
"  The  rescu*d  flag  of  Freedom  wave. 

"  Hark  !  'tis  the  empress  of  the  main 
''  Speaks,  a^  she  casts  her  shield  o'er  Spain : 
"  '  Beneath  ray  trident  strike  the  blow^ 
''  '  And  boldly  grasp  the  Gallic, prow. 
"  '  Beneath  my  trident  free  thy  host, 
*'  '  Unyoke  their  strength  on  Fonen's  coast, 
"  '  Assert  the  birth-right  <tf  the  brave^ 
"  *  Conquer,  or  claim  a  patriot's  grave  I 
"  *  With  thee  his  sword  the  Briton  draws : 
*'  '  Freedom  is  thine  and  Britain's  cause. 
'  Spain !  though  the  ratbless  fiend  of  w{ 

*  Wheel  o'er  thy  realm  his  scythed  car, 
'  Level  with  iron  mace  thy  tow'rs, 
'  And  waste  with  flame  thy  peaceful  bowV 

*  Thoc^  smoke  with  blood  thy  untitled  gro 
'  Palace  and  altar  blazing  round, 
'  All*  is  not  lost:  yet,  yet  remains 

*  Valour,  that  slavery's  yoke  disdains, 
'  Honour  renoains,  that  nurs'd  thy  sires, 

*'  *  Vengeance  that  roos'd  Saguntum's  fires: 
'  To  want,  to  woe,  to  death  resign'd 

*  Bemains  tb'  unconquerable  mind : 
*^  *  The  rocks,  th*  eternal  rocks  remain 
**  *  The  bulwark  of  Pelayo's  reign : 

**  *  The  starry  cope,  the  cold  bleak  sky 

**  *  Sheltering  the  sons  of  liberty. 

<*  '  On  every  mount  the  weapon  lies 

''  '  That  gain'd  the  Gothic  victories^ 

**  '  Freedom ! — to  man  in  birth-right  gi?  n, 

«  *  Guard  it-^fhe  rest  confide  to  Heav'n/  " 
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TO  THE  R£V.  8AMUBL  MAilSD£N, 

Principal  Cukthhift  to  bis  Majkity's  TVbbitoxt  o«  N£\r 

South  Walbs> 

On  his  IRetum  to  that  Colony. 


Sic  fottis  Etruria  crevit,    . 
ScUiceC  et  rerum  facta  en  pulcherrima  Roma. 


HEAVEN  speed  thee>  MAR8DEN!  o'er  rhe^vat'iy  plain ; 
And  Heaveo,  that  sped  tbee  once, -most  speed  again  j 
For,  since  the  deep  with  eamras  has  been  crown*d. 
Was  never  man  a  nobler  voyage  bound; 
Nor  ever  tide,  from  Britain's  crowded  shore. 
Mid  all  her  fceights,  a  nobler  freightage  bore. 

Kind  to  each  various  shape  Misfortune  wears. 
Want,  thraldom,  sickness,  and  corroding  cares  5 
Kind  to  a  proverb— 'Britain  bears  alone  ^ 

To  Guilt,  that  needs  most  cure,  a  heart  of  stone.  * 
Here  only  vengeful,  all  her  efforts  tend 
The  man  to  punish,  not  the  mind  amemL 
Heedless  of  Heaven*s  more  generous  code,  that  wills 
Th'  offender*8^ood  by  penalties  and  ills. 
Her  partial  justice  ceuten  all  in  self. 
Not  to  reclaim  the  pilferer,  but  the  pelf. 
Then,  as  though  wrong  with  wrong  nisolvM  to  pay. 
Exiles  or  gibbets  send  him— where  they  may. 


Such  Britain's  blot;-^r  rather  sucl^  till  now. 
The  blot  that  stain*d  the  lustre  of  her  brow. 
Marsdbn,  if  half  that  blot  has  lately  fiown. 
Though  ours  the  gain,  the  praise  is  all  thy  own : 
Thou  hast  redeem'd  thy  country  ^  as  o*er  woe. 
Taught  British  tears  o'er  British  guilt  to  ilow^ 
Taught  us  to  pity  as  we  strike,  and  feel 
A  generous  interest  in  the  culprit's  weal  \ 
And,  as  we  drive  him  from  his  native  sky. 
Leave  him  not  wholly  to  despair  and  die« 

60,  then,  sublimely  good!  sublimely  great ! 
Go— fill  the  dictates  of  benignant  fate. 
Howard,  alas !  and  Hahwat,  are  no  more :    ^ 
Go— take  their  oiantle,  and  their  toils  restore. 


Pna^ied 
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tniplredbyduty,  and  upheld  by  prayer. 
Tempests,  and  storms  and  climbs  pcstif  roos  ds 
O'er  utmost  Sydiv£T  be  thy  Mails  unfurl*d^ 
And  plunge  amidst  the  outcasts  of  tie  wurld. 
PltMid  of  thy  deeds  (and  she  may  well  De  proud^ 
Thy  love,  thy  iatx>urs,  'mid  the  refuse  crowds 
Now  ten-fold  power  to  ihee  thy  country  yielJtj 
Go—reap  rich  hai  vests  'mid  rejected  firlds* 
In  wider,  wilder  track,  while  others  pour 
OVr  Ikd  and  Oru  the  Gospel's  living  ]otc. 
Climb  the  rude  Caucasus,  or,  dauntless,  sprei 
O'er  Libya's  sands  the  feant  of  heavenly  bread; 
More  patriot  thou,  with  equal  courage,  aim 
Th'  abandon*d  hordes  of  Britain  to  reclaim : 
Abandoned  as  they  are,  and  most  forlorn, 
Whelm'd  in  pollution  and  iheir  country's  scorn. 
To  show  that  in  the  mind's  most  loathsome  he 
Some  casual  seed  of  virtue  yet  may  sleep  j 
Some  grain  that  waits  th*  appropriate  breexe  to 
That  Man,  howe'er  degenerate,  st'll  is  Man. 
Rous'd  by  thy  warnings,  by  thy  guidance  led, 
Lo  I  3arrinotow  hangs  down  his  guilty  bead, 
Bepents,  believes,  now  hopes,  now  sinks  aghast 
And  by  the  future,  half  redeems  the  past. 
Nor  Barrington  alone ;-*a  thousand  such 
Have  felt,  like  him,  thy  penetrating  touch| 
Woke  to  new  life  from  niiti  and  despair. 
Fled  Vic£  foe  ViRTVB,  BlasI" remt  for  Piatbr 
Go,  then )  for  thousands  w.iit  thee  still^-^to  pro\ 
The  mighty  triumph  of  seobeming  lovb. 
Thy  miiid  robust,  that  earth  can  ne*er  appal. 
Firm  as  the  pole,  where  truth  and  duty  call. 
Stern  to  tb'  obdurate  caitiff,  but  his  friend 
When  once  compunctious  pangs  bis  bosom  rendj 
Thine  ardent  faith,  thy  2eal  that  nought  can  tire 
Still  countlr'ss  bnmds  may  rescue  from  the  fire : 
And  the  fair  climei  where  bounteous  Nature  pou 
Her  sweetests  beauties  and  her  richest  stores, 
I'BOghs  in  young  tepid  gales,  and  proudly  guides, 
'Mid  her  green  fields,  a  thousand  playful  tides^ 
A  clime,  till  now,  to  barbarous  life  alone. 
Or  worse  than  barbarous,  British  outcasts,  knowi 
Freed  from  its  darkness,  aitd  polluting  leaven. 
Shall  wake  to  scibncb,  iwdustrt  aud  hbavbm. 

Blow,  then,  yoiiiivouring  gales !  each  radiant  si 
That  rules  th'  a^U,  in  fostering  bond  combine  I 
Heaven  speed  thee,  Marsi»bn  1  o'er  the  watry  plai 
i^nd  Heaven  that^pcd  ihot  0sce»  most  <peed  agai 

'    iftio.  S 
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For  since  tbe  deep  with  cflntds  hai  beni  crcfWn'd, 
Wj»  never  man  on  nobler  voyage  booad ; 
Nor  ever  tide  from  BiiTArN's  crowded  shore. 
Mid  all  her  freights,  a  nobler  freightage  bore. 


THE  SWISS  EMIGKANT. 

F.RKWELL,  farewell,  my  native  land, 
A  long  farewell  to  joy  and  tbeet 
On  thy  lait  rock  1  lingering  itand. 
Thy  last  rude  rock  how  dear  to  mo  1 

Once  ninre  I  view  thy  valleys  fair. 
But  Alm}y  view,  with  tearful  eye; 
Once  more  I  breathe  thy  healthful  air. 
But  breathe  il  in  how  deep  a  sigh! 

Ye  vales,  with  downy  verdure  ^read. 
Ye  groves  thai  drink  th«  sparkling  ttream. 
As  bursting  tnxa  the  mountain's  head 
Its  foaming  waves  in  silver  gleam; 

Ye  lakes,  that  catch  the  golden  beam 
That-floods  with  fire  yon  peak  of  snow. 
As  evening  vapours  bluely  steam 
And  dimly  roil  their  volumes  slow; 

Scenes  on  this  bursting  heart  impteit 
By  every  thrill  of  joy,  of  woe, 
l^e  bliss  of  childhood's  vacant  breast. 
Of  warmec  youth's  impassian'd  glow. 


Tbe  tears  fay  filial  duty  shed 
Upon  the  low,  the  p '  '  ' 


Upon  the  low,  tbe  poacenil  tomb. 
Where  sleep,  too  blest,  the  reverend  (lead 
Unconscious  of  their  couutry's  doom ; 

Say,  can  Helvetia's  patriot  child 
A  wretched  exile  bear  to  roam, 
Nor  sink  upon  the  lonely  wild, 
Nor  die  to  leave  his  native  home? 

Hifr  native  home  ?  No  home  has  he ; 
He  scorns  ja  tervile  yoke  to  bow ; 
He  scorns  the  land  no  longer  free; 
Alas !  be  has  no  country  aw !. , . 
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Ye  snow-dad  Alps,  whose  mighty  inound> 
Creat  Nature*s  adatnandoe  wall, 
In  Tain  opposed  its  awful  bound 
To  check  the  prone-descending  Gaul. 

What  hunter  now  with  daring  leaps 
Shall  chase  the  ibex  o*er  your  rocks  ?  ^ 

Who  clothe  with  vidca  your  rugged  steeps  ? 
Who  guard  from  wolves  your  rambling  floci 

While  low  the  freeborn  sons  of  toll 
Lie  sunk  amid  the  slaughtered  brave> 
To  freedom  true  the  stubborn  soil 
Shall  pine  and  starve  the  puny  slave. 

SpoilerSy  who  poured  your  ravening  bands 
To  gorge  on  Latium's  fertile  plains^ 
And  filled  your  gold-rapacious  hands 
From  regal  domes  and  sculptured  fanes. 

What  seek  ye  here? — Our  niggard  earth 
Nor  gold  nor  sculptured  trophies  owns  $ 
Our  wealth  was  peace  and  guileless  mirth. 
Our  trophies  are  th'  invader*s  bones !     . 

Burst  not,  my  heart,  as  dimly  swell 
Morat's  proud  glories  on  my  view ! 
Heroic  scenes,  a  long  farewell ! 
I  fly  from  madnesss  and  from  you. 

Beyond  the  dread  Atlantic  deep 
One  gleam  of  comfprt  shines  ^r  me ; 
There  shall  these  bones  untroubled  sleep. 
And  press  the  earth  of  Liberty.. 

Wide,  wide  that  waste  of  waters  rolls, 
Aud  sadly  smiles  that  stranger  land  > 
Yet  there  I  hail  congenial  souls. 
And  freemen  give  the  brother's  hand. 

Columbia,  hear  the  exile's  prayer ;    , 
To  him  thy  fostoring  love  impart  > 
So  shall  he  watch  with  patriot  care. 
So  guard  thee  with  a  filial  heart! 

Yet  O  forgive,  with  anguish  fraught 
If  sometimes  stan:;ti|^  unbidden  tear. 
As  tyrant  Memory  ;wakes  tBe  thought, 
''  Still,  fjtill  I  am  a  stranger  here  I*' 

S  2r 


Then]  vanqniiht  land,  once  pnmd  ind  free, 
Where  firtt  this  fleeting  bmtfa  I  drew, 
Thit  heart  must  ever  ^i  for  tbee, 
lo  atxeoce  near. . .  fn  miicrj  true. 


EARLY  ATTACHMENT. 
[From  Mm  Stockdalb'i  Pobhs.] 

NEVER  can  I  tbine  image  dear  forget. 
For  firmly  graven  it  it  od  my  heart; 
When  fint  in  childhood's  happy  day*  we  met. 

And  firsj  io  (bote  aweet  dayi  were  dooin'd  to  pan. 

So  mocb  a  child,  I  dare  not  name  my  age. 

Too,  too  susceptible  for  early  years; 
'Twaa  thine  at  once  the  attention  to  engage 

Of  her  who  since  baa  often  dried  thy  tean. 

I  gazed  wiih  pleasure  on  thy  noble  &ce. 

And  maik'd  thy  full,  thy  blue  loul-picrciDg  eyej 

Thy  open  co in, te nance,  thy  manly  grace. 
Gold  curling  luckt  that  on  iby  thoulderi  lie. 

Of  all  the  youtbi  mine  eyes  bad  ever  seen, 
None  was  by  me  «o  interesting  thought; 

I  look'd  on  thee,  aud  deem'd  all  others  mnnj 
That  first  impression  ne'er  can  be  forgot. 

Too  young  for  all  ditguiae,  with  native  ease 

And  innocent 'timpltcity  we  talk'd  j 
No  studied  arts  were  needful  each  to  please^ 

As  through  ihe  nodding  groves  content  we  walk'd, 

Uncleuded  yet  by  care,  bis  fiice  bearo'd  joy. 
At  ent  be  led  nie  to  each  fiivourite  spot ) 
Soraesbeltertnf  tree,  bank,  bower,  that  pleased  the  boy, 
'  Near  bis  beloved  paternal  peacefal  cot 

PJeature  is  oft  succeeded  quirk  by  pain ; 

With  pure  delight  we  had  each  other  met, 
In  converse  tweet  the  parting  hour  attain. 

And  climb  the  last  long  bill  with  deep  tegrat 

A)  flying  coursers  bore  me  (roco  iby  nght. 
We  for  the  first  time  (dt  a  parting  painj 

Regret,  as' mutual  as  the  pait  delight. 
And  aigh'd  to  think  whes  we  might  meet  again. 
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When  far  awaj^  each  recollection  dear, 
Wat  well  preserv'd  In  naemory's  faithful  st 

We  interchang'd  each  thought^  each  sigh,  c 
And  with  a  pen  retraced  past  pleasures  o*< 

Children  of  poesy  we  both  were  born. 
From  earliest  years  our  fond  pursuits  the  s 

Deceived  by  Hope,  he  thought  some  future  i 
Mary,  for  hts,  would  yield  her  virgin  nam< 

He  long  indulged  his  faithless  dreams  of  joy. 
Long  ponder*d  happiness  that  must  not  coi 

Long  cherish*d,  self-deluded  hapless  boy. 
The  favourite  thought  that  I  should  bless 

He  loved  to  think  lhe>chosen  of  his  breast 
Some  futuris  day  would  live  for  him  aloinej 

Illume  his  path,  hush  all  his  cares  to  rest. 
And,  t)y  domestic  bliss,  past  strokes  atone. 

LuU'd  by  these  visions  fair,  again  we  met : 
He  came,  he  said,  to  offer  me  his  hand ! 

But  ah  I  too  soon  the  Sun  of  Hope  was  set. 
Too  soon  destroyed  the  schemes  s«  £sBdly  | 

A  deep  despondency  now  seized  his  soul, 
As  persecution  cahne  in  copious  showers ; 

Roond  our  devoted  heads  harsh  thunders  roUj 
And  blast  at  once  fond  fancy's  choicest  flo\] 

Those  tyes,  so  lately  sparkling  with  delight. 
Now  ipelt  with  sorrow,  and  now  beam  de 

His  gloomy  thoughts  invoke  death's  endless  ii 
To  finish  all  his  grief,  his  woe,  hb  care. 

For  her  alone  he  lov'd,  he  cherish'd  life. 
For  her  he  wish*d  to  live,  for  her  would  di< 

Refused  his  dearest  Mary  for  a. wife. 
His  bleeding  heart  would  own  pone  other  t 

J)ark  meditations  all  his  looks  bespeak^ 
He  ponders  o*er  the  dank  untimely  grave ; 

While  melancholy  marks  his  yoiithfiil  cheek* 
And  big  cold  dewy  drops  his  templet  lave. 

Aat  meek  Religion  taket  the  form  be  loves. 
And,  as  his  weeping  Mary  ick)thet  his  grief 

That  cherish*d  form  too  much  hit  heart  appn 
To  banish  ^m  kit  tool  the  kind  ttihL 
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But  huth,  my  muse^  abruptly  end  the  strain ; 

Why  should  the  world  be  troubled  with  oar  woes? 
O  letuft  to  ourselves  alone  complain, 

But  not  to  passers-by  our  griefs  di^ose ! 

C^ndemn'd  to  sorrow  from  our  early  years. 
Our  fond  afFection  deem'd  oar  greatest  crime. 

Sharers  alike  in  bitterest  isighs  and  tears. 
We  wait  aubmissive  for  a  happier  clime; 

Where  persecution  shall  no  more  oppress. 
Where  proud  Ambition  shall  no  more  destroy 

The  Hymeneal  links  of  happiness, 

Form'd  by  the  pensive  much-enduring  boy. 


THE  SABINE  FARM. 
[From  the  Poem  of  this  name^  by  Robert  Bradstreet,  Esq.  A.M.] 

N6T  from  '  the  wealth  of  Rome,*  her  *"  smoke  and  noise,* 
For  these  no  more  Earth's  fallen  queen  enjoys^ 
Bat  from  the  miracles  of  Art,  that  rise. 
Endless,  to  tempt,  and  tire  the  dazzled  eyes ', 
From  glittering  shows,  and  conversations  gay —  5 

A  never-ceasing  round — I  steal  zvray. 
To  where, '  behind  Vacuna's  mould*ring  fane,' 
The  Sabine  poet  poUr'd  his  moral  strain  s 
And,  in  the  very  shades  where  he  rctird. 
Echo  th' immortal  verse  they  once  inspir'd:  «  10 

Nor  pass,  unsung,  each  interesting  scene. 
Whose  ruins  mark  the  classic  ground  between. 

But,  as  we  leave  Rome  s  less'ning  towers  behind. 
How  the  past  ages  cfoud  upon  the  mind ! 
As  seen  through  History's  inverted  glass,  15 

We  mark  the  distant  generations  pass; 
Till  faint,  and  fainter  still,  the  shadowy  host. 
Fade  gradual  on  our  sight,  and  all  is  lost. 
In  times,  that  *scap'd  the  babbling  tongue  of  Fame^ 
Ere  Rome,  or  elder  llion,  was  a  name!  20 

Times,  that  beheld  this  very  sQil  aspire. 
In  awful  burst  of  subterraneous  fire ! 

Line  1.    Famum,  et  opejs,  <;trepitumque  Romae.    Hor.  B.  3.  O.  99.  V.  19. 

Line  7«    Hsc  tibi  dictabam  pose  fanuic  putre  Vacuns.      Hor.  B.  i.  E.  lO. 

Line  S2.  The  whole  country  about  Kome  is  evidently  of  volcanic  orijC<n> 
and  there  are  many  quarries  of  lava,  which  must  have  flowed  before  any  date 
ot  Roman  history,  as  fresh  a«  if  they  had  flowed  hot  yesterday,  white  othcis 
are  in  an  evident  stale  of  dissolution.  So  great  ha\'e  lieei»  the' natural  as  i^ell 
^  politita]  revolutions  of  this  most  interesting  country ! 

A  desart 
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A  deiart  horrible,  of  molten  ttone, 
Where  Desolation,  on  her  smoking  throne, 
Reign'd  o*er  th*  inhospitable  waste  alone  t 
1111  (after  many  an  age  had  o'er  it  roird) 
The  crumbling  lava  turned  to  fertile  mould  : 
'While,  emblematic  of  her  future  doom. 
Fate,  in  th'  extinct  volcano,  cradled  Rome. 
.   The  rich  Satumian  soil  becoming  then, 
*'  The  mighty  mother  both  of  fruits  and  men," 
Gave  Valour,  Wisdom,  Arts,  9nd  Virtue  birth. 
And  Rome  arose,  *'  fair,  wonder  of  the  earth." 

*Twas  here,  e'en  here,  the  wide  Tiburtine  wajil 
*Mid  heroes'  tombs,  through  arcs  of  triumph  lay !  i 
Still,  Paocy  views  the  nations  swarm  along,  , 

Thro'  the  proud  city-gates,  a  vast  and  various  thni 
Some  guide  the  wheel,  some,  flying  steeds  control 
Some  in  lu]^urious  litters  idly  roll: 
Part  seek  the  town,  and  part,  the  cooling  rills. 
That  winding  trickle  round  yon  airy  hills ; 
While  in  the  pomp  of  peace^  or  pride  of  ^var,    # 
Rome's  laurell'd  chiefs  adorn  tiie  trophied  -car : 
And  monarch-slaves  their  various  tribute  bring. 
To  swell  the  triumph  of  the  ])eople-king. 

How  chang'd  the  scene  1— where'er  I  turn  my  < 
The  very  ruins,  whelm'd  in  rdin  lie! 
Save  where,  fit  archetype  of  mortal  change. 
The  tomb's  huge  fragment,  or  the  broken  range 
Of  some  far-stretching  aqueduct,  remain 
The  ''  sad  historians"  of  the  Roman  plain : 
Athwart  whose  widely  desolated  span, 
"  Lies,  at  full  length,  the  nothingness  of  men«" 

Muse !  check  the  swelling  strain — nor  dare  reh 
Themes  that  demand  a  Milton's  mighty  verse. 

Line  29.  Varro  says,  thar  when  Rome  was  first  built, 
was  a  marshy  lake,  the  remains  of  an  extinct  volcano ;  vhi 
the  story  of  Curtius  leaping  into  t\^  gulph,  ike.  See  '*  Desi 
an  elegant  work,  highly  iiiterestmg  to  all  lovers  of  classical 

Une  30.    Salve,  magna  parens  frugutn,  Saturoia  tcllus, 

Line  35.     The  modem  road  to  Tivuli follows  the  ancient 
very  little  deviaiion. 

Line  40.    The  **  Campagna  di  Koma,"  an  immense  flat  1 
diameter,   is  almost  wholly  surrounded  by  the  sea  and  t 
former  is  of  course  seldom  visible,  but  the  Sabine  Hills,  as 
present  a  very  magnificent  boundary,  while  to  their  left 

..........*'  the  blue  Soracte  spires 

Wrapping  his  sides  in  tempeat.'*  J 

But  (excepting  occasional  fragments  of  niin)  the  painter  ' 

■eek  in  vain  for  a  foreground  ;  for  he  will  not  find  even  sc 

^  oottx^e ;  while  The  present  scene  of  desolation  is  m^e  to  ; 

folate^  by  the  recollection  of  its  former  populousness  and  f 

Liac  &d.    Qu,  dans  tout  son  etei^du,  git  le  Neant  de  V% 
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Mot  thine  to  tel1»  how  Time's  destroyiug  mace. 

Smote  the  colossal  empire*!  solid  ba^-— 

Rofiie*8  giant  image  rerFd :  tbeD>  headlong  horrd^ 

Shakes,  with  its  mighty  fall,  the  liberated  world. 

Not  even  thine,  O  Musf,  with  fond  regret,  69  . 

To  mourn  the  sun  of  Rofoao'  glory  set : 

No-*8port,  light  insect  1  in  the  lingering  gleam 

Of  splendor,  which  adorfis  hie  evening  beam. 

Yet,  of  that  !«plendor,  scarce  a  twilight  t%y 
Bemaining,  gilds  the  solitary  way —  fiS 

Not  e*en  thy  baths,  Agrippa !  the  prond  bpast 
Of  Albula's  once  hospitable  coast  3 
Whose  self  incrusting  and  sulphureous  tide 
At  once  the  building  and  the  stream  supplied  I 
Still,  on  its  milky  brrast^  the  traveller  smiles  7^ 

(Well'pleas'd)  to  view  the  sedge^concIetedi8ies, 
At  anchor  in  their  rushy  moorings  keep. 
Or  floating  jostle  in  the  stormy  deep. 

Thus,  it  we  less  compare  to  greater  things 
(For  still  the  British  heart  to  Britain  springs),  ^5 

^us,  on  the  queein  of  ocean's  freighted  tide. 
In  guardian  state,  her  floating  bulwarks  ride : 
Ot,  to  the  breath  of  Heav'o  (their  country's  call) 
Obedient,  rush  against  tb*  affrighted  Craul, 
And  drive  his  batter'd  vessel  on  the  shore,  M 

Or  whelm  him  in  the  deep,  to  rise  no  more. 

*  Twas  this  ''  unfathomable,  pale  profound, 
"  That  once  Albunea*s  matchless  forest  crown'd  1 
"  Whose  high  embowering  woods,  with  shade  divine, 
it  w'av'd  o*er  old  Faunos*  venerable  shrine;  65 

''  Where  Lattum*s  anxious  King  enquir*d  his  doom, 
''  Big  with  the  fete  of  yet  unfounded  Rome." 
Now  Rome,  with  all  her  pride,  is  past  away. 
Like  the  brief  sunshine  of  a  winter<Klay; 

Still  the  pale  stream  (no  longer  sacred)  roars  gO 

Between  its  self'^form*d,  melancholy  shores  ^ 

Lioe  60.  These  baths,  whi^sh  were  in  9uch,  repute  as  to  be  frequented  hf 
Aug;\istus  (by  whose  name  they  are  more  generally  known,,  were  btultof  the 
stone  formed  by  s\2cces«ive  depositions  from  the  inundations  of  this  snlpliareoiM 
gulph.  The  Colosseum,  and  the  principal  buildingi  c^f  Rome,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  are  of  the  same  materials,  'i  he  qparries  now  working,  being  cum- 
posed  of  an  inBnity  of  such  strata,  give  a  pleasing  ocalai  demonstration  of  die 
node  of  their  formation. 

Line  79.  These  exactly  answer  to  Fiio/s  description  of  the  Lacos  Vadi«o- 
nisr^nnatant  insutK  herbidae,  Ike.  The  middle  part  of  the  lake  is  so  deep,  tbat 
all  attempts  to  fathom  it  are  said  to  have  been  hitherto  untaccesRful 

Line  82.  Virgil  coald  not  have  Invented  a  more  interest  ng  sciie  for  the  of«» 
ale  of  Faunus  (^n.  B.  9.  v.  ei)  than  thit  lake,  when  surronndsd  by  a  vase 
forest  Mr.  Burke  consi<leTed  the  words  "  ne\a  Mephitis*'  as  to  subiiaoe  an 
expression  for  an  intolerable  stink,  that  the  anthor  was  almost  tempted  to  imiB 
it  in  his  very  close  imitation  of  that  fine  passa^,  and  icad,  '<  Banuhcs  insop* 
poftahl^  Mephitis  roand/' 

And, 


[2$a]  POETRY. 

But  enter  not,  (or  enter  to  upbraid 
Its  massy  folly)  the  Tartarean  shade-^ 

For  ev'n  thy  £iiry  footsteps  slow  appear,  130 

To  visit  all  that  merits  wonder  here : 
Weak,  ev*n  thy  beav*n-taoght  pencil^  to  retrace 
The  scnlptafd  forms  of  beauty,  grandenr,  grace^ 
That  here,  tliough  sought  for  ages,  buried  lie. 
Yet  unreveard  to  Tasters  enquiring  eye :  135 

Th^gh,  still  of  statues  fertile,  the  just  soil 
With  sure  reward  excites 'her  classic  tdl. 
Haste  then,  and  while  the  idly-curious  roam, 
0*er  Bath,  and  Theatre,  and  Hippodrome  -,  140 

Seek  thou  the  porch,  adom'd  with  patriot  art. 
To  charm  the  eye,  and  meliorate  the  heart. 
Where  Polygnotus  into  figure  wrought 
Each  Virtue  Homer  sang,  and  Zeno  taught : 
Where  Marathon's  bold  chiefs  this  lesson  give*- 
^'  The  man  who  for  his  country  dies,  shall  live  145 

"  For  ever."    On  the  wings  cf  Plato  rise. 
From  Academus*  shade,  to  worlds  above  the  skies : 
Or  the  great  Stagyrite*s  Lyceum  view. 

And  look  all  subfanary  nature  through :  150 

Then  own — that  nought  beneath  the  moon  out-weighs 
.    The  glorious  breath  of  Prytanean  praise. 

This,  Hadrian !  had  thy  active  soul  not  swerv*d 
-*  From  such  pure  models,  thou  hadst  well  deserv*d  1 
But  the  world*s  roaster,  '(to  himself  a  slave)  155 

While  he  the  reins  to  lawless  passion  gave, 


pleasingly  varied,  yet  there  is  nothing  wkhin  the  whole  cotnpass  of  the  waits 
which  deserves  the  name  M  af^Z/ey,  particularly  when  compared  with  that 


per  quae  Peneus  ab  imo 


Eflfusus  Findo,  spunriosis  volvitur  undts.  OriD. 

Line  lag.  The  two  long  Taulted  subterraneous  passages  here  probably  led 
to  the  Elysian  fields  and  fthrtarus  of  Hadrian,  which  appear  to  have  been  an 
expensive  absurdity  unworthy  of  his  gor»d  taste.  There  is  however  a  modem 
instance  of  the  same  kind  in  the  gardens  of  the  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  at  Weis- 
senstein. 

Line  137.  The  number  of  statues,  all  excellent  in  their  diflerent  kinds, 
that  have  been  dug  up  here,  is  incredible  ;  a.nd  even  now  they  seKtonn  make 
any  considerable  excavation  without  finding  something.  When  these  lines 
were  written,  they  had  just  found  an  Antinous,  for  which  Pius  VI.  was  saiJ 
to  have  given  aooul. 

Line  140.  There  are  remains  of  two  theatres,  besides  immense  baths,  and 
a  hippodronie,  or  course,  for  horfc  or  chariot  races,  &c. 

Line  14J.  An  imitation  of  th^^  ccltfbrated  porch  at  Athens,  painted  by 
Polygnotus  which  gave  name  to  the  Stoic  Sect,  as  the  utcadetny  did  to  Muto's 
disciples,  and  their  walks  in  the  gardens  of  the  Lyceum  to  the  Peripatetics. 
To  the  immortal  honour  of  the  artist,  it  is  recorded  that  he  painted  it  gra- 
tuiiQusly. 

Line  132.  The  JTrytaneum  was  a  tribimal  of  merit  an^ong  the  Athenfani, 
and^its  praise  accounted  (he  highest  possible  honour. 

To 


p  o  E  T  R  r. 

Sees  the  proud  monument  he  rais*d  to  Fame^' 
Half  hidden  in  tbt  mist  of  endless  shame. 

To  these  poor  remnants  of  her  palace  gate^ 
How  like  was  fair  Zenobia*8  hapless  fate,  . 
Fall*n^  fairn  for  ever  from  her  high  estate ! 
NoWj  the  proud  empress  of  th'  admiring  East : 
X^iTow  to  adorn  her  Conqueror's  triumph  dr^st. 
Ah  1  bow  couldst  thou  !  whose  soul  outshone  thy 
-Supreme  in  arts,  victorious  long  in  arms^— - 
Subnait  to  bow  thy  yet  unbended  knee. 
Beneath  the  shining  load  of  misery ! 
And  crouching  at  the  foot  of  tyrant  power. 
Beg  the  precarious  blessing  o^an  hour. 
Not  thus,  thy  great,  rever'd  Longinus  taught. 
Alike  sublime  in  action,  as  in  thought. 
When  late  posterity  shall  see  decay. 
And  gradual  crumble  to  its  native  clay. 
Yon  massy  Plautian  Monument— his  name. 
Shall  gild  the  column  of  eternal  fame : 
Unchang*d  with  fortune^  and  in  fetters  free. 
Who  could,  unnpovM,  the  lifted  falchion  see; 
And  to  Aurelian*s  victor-footstool  driven. 
Unbending  stand,  nor  ask  to  be  forgiven. 
"  This  World,"  he  cried,  with  his  expiring  breatl 
*'  Is  the  SouVs  prison — her  deliverer.  Death." 

Muse !  finish  here  the  much  excursive  Rhyme ! 
And  with  the  real  scene  ddighced,  climb 
The  swelling  side  of  Tivoli  supine, 
"With  olive  cloth'd,  and  intermingling  vine : 
While  rocks  of  flowVing  alabaster,  seen 
At  openings,  cheqqer  the  embow'ring  green. 
*Twas  on  the  precipice  that  bounds  this  wood. 
The  palace  of  the  great  Maecenas  stood : 
And  still  fair  Anio,  with  obsequious  tides. 
Beneath  the  proud  o*er-arching  ruin  glides; 
Then  falls,  in  foamy  beauty,  to  the  plain. 
Glad  to  rejoin  his  parted  streams  again. 

How  pleased.  Imagination's  spell  recalls 
Back  to  these  wisely  hospitable  walliT, 
The  Sabine  bard,  with  all  the  choir  sublime, 
Whose  song  still  charms  the  listening  ear  of  Time ; 

Line  161.  Zenobia  was  Queen  of  Palmyra,  and  maintaii 
the  East  for  a  lon$  time  against  tht  power  of  Aurclian :  at  le 
prisoner,  she  was  led  in  triumph,  and  though  a  very  strong 
have  stopped,  declaring  that  she  could  not  support  the  we 
with  which  she  was  loaded.  '  Aurclian  spared  her  life,  and  p, 
Tivoli.  Longinus,  *<  himself  the  great  sublime  he  drew," 
creatine  on  that  subject,  owned  he  had  assisted  her  with 
scorned  to  beg  his  lite* 
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Pluiing,  and  pleai'd,  while  ore-deserting  Pome 

With  Genial  mingled  in  the  Eocial  hour. 

While  tbvu,  enchanted,  I  arround  me  tee,  200 

Objects,  that  agei  past  enchanted  thec~> 

With  rapture,  Horace^  I  repeat  Uiine  ode. 

That  painti,  with  matter  touch,  this  fair  abodel 

Nor  wonder  "Khode*.  and  all  the  lowcry  train 

"  Of  Grecian  cities,  for  thy  praise  in  vain  203 

"  With  high  iUbunea"B  echoing  temple  strove; 

"  With  baadlong  Anio,  and  Tibumut'  grnvcj 

"  And  orchards  moiilen'd  with  the  ductile  rilli, 

"  Whose  ^ins  ailver  streaks  yon  tufled  hiUi." 

Such  tbe^ish'd  leat  sf  iby  declining  ycare  I  310 

And  true  to  Natare  the  fair  draught  appears. 
Its  loTcty  tints  unconsctoos  of  decay. 
Now  twice  a  tbonaand  years  have  roll'd  away. 
Then  why,  sweet  Poet,  should  the  daring  verse, 
A  scene,  the  subject  of  thy  song,  rebearte  ?  2t5 

But  let  oie— winding  through  the  olive-shade. 
Where  once  Catntlus  and  Propertius  stray'd— 
Descend  into  the  wild,  and  rocky  glen^ ' 
That  lur'd  VopiKOs*  from  the  haunts  of  men; 
In  the  sweet  shade  of  whose  o'erhsngiog  woods,  2W 

fair  Anio  joya  to  stay  his  headlong  floods; 
Where  the  whole  scene  of  leafy  verdure  seems 
To  plunge,  and  float  upon  bis  silverd  itreami : 
While  Zephyr  round,  and  dewy-feather'd  Spray, 
Sport  in  eternal  cool,  and  mock  Noon's  envioos  ny.  229 

Here  then,  in  trance  delicious,  let  me  tie. 
While  the  kind  Mutci,  to  the  mental  tye. 
Bid  every  charm  around  me,  rise,  improv'd 
To  all  tbeir  favour'd  Statius  saw,  and  lov'd — 
And  call'd  jxt  uobom  ages  to  admire !  230 

Scenes,  that  to  rapture  wak'd  his  living  lyre. 
Do  I  behold— or  does  the  cheated  miiid. 
In  its  own  wish  the  fair  delusion  find ! 
"  Yon  meeting  ruins  bridge  anew  the  lide^ 
"And  twin  pavilious  grace  each  steepy  side,  ■  235 

Line  SOS.    Quam  domua  Albunot  retonintis, 

Et  pmccpl  Anio,  et  Tibumi  hicui,  M  wl* 
Mobilibu*  pocnatia  livis.  B.  I,-  O.  ;■    V.  ii. 

■  The  villa  which  Vo^ni  had  here  «ns  at  ante  to  bnnlifal  and  ainguhr, 
(bat  Stitiu)  has  mide  it  thciubjeccoraBcncirFcclogui,    S7I.  B.  i.E  a. 

Thii  poem,  wh")ch  he  boaiia  of  faaving  written  in  one  day,  exhibits,  (n  tnl^l 
be  eipected}  the  defects  most  frequent  in  that  pOCE,  with  K>Bie  linca  of  pat 
beauty.  .      " 

LiMMi.  Slat  SyLB.  !.&•>■ 
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^'  With  a  fair  centre,  and  proportion'd  wings^ 
"  While  the  lov'd  tree  between,  wide-shadowiog 
*'  (Fit  object  for  its  tasteful  owner's  care,) 
*'  Through  roofs,  and  columns,  to  the  liquid  air  !* 

O  Paradise !  O  fortunate  xetreat ! 
Where  Art  and  Natnre,  in  communion  sweet. 
Embracing  join,  to  bless  th*  unrivalled  spot ! 
Art's  beauteous  temple  overlooks  the  grot. 
By  Nature  hallowed  in  the  livrng  stone, 
Where  Anio*s  secret  fountains  rise  unknown ; 
And  now  in  greater,  now  in  less  cascades, 
f  h  foamy  thunder  fall  through  pendant  shades. 
Meads,  vineyards,  fruitful  gardens,  groves,  and  £ 
Of  every  growth  the  all-bearing  mother  yields; 
Forming,  in  grateful  change  for  ever  new, 
*^  One  happy^  rural  seat,  of  various  view." 

Painting,  fair  younger  sister  of  tha  Muse, 
In  vain  brings  hither  her  ten  thousand  hues. 
To  fix  the  headlong  torrents,  and  imprint 
Their  dust-like  spray,  with  its  own  rainbow  tint; 
While  all  the  living  graces  of  the  scene. 
Wave  on  her  canv^,  in  immortal  green  : 
Scene- -not  her  lov*d  Poussin,  her  darling  Ciaud< 
Or  bolder  Rosa,  could  attempt,  unaw'd ! 

What  wonder  then,  that  every  Muse*8  son. 
From  smoke,  and  noise^  and  Rome— should  hitfa 
In  scenes  so  fair,  what  wonder  Beauty  rov*d. 
Till  her  tomb  sadden'd  the  sweet  shades  she  lovN 
Breath'd  for  whose  loss,  Propertius'  tuneful  sighs 
Still  murmur  "  Here  the  golden  Cynthia  lies."  ^ 

Nor  these  alone— in  every  age,  the  Good^ 
And  Great,  for  thee,  divinest  Solitude ! 
Have  left  the  pomp  and  care,  the  noise  and  strife 
And  all  the  dull  impertinence  of  Life. 


Line  t05.   The  mistress  of  Propertius,  who,  as  we  leam« 
iaaly  lived,  but  died  here. 

Nox  media  est;  dominse  mihi  venit  epistola  nost 
Tibure  me  misssa  jussit  adesse  morS ; 
Candida  qua  geminas  ostendunt  cnlmina  tarrssy 
£t  «adk  in  patulos  lympha  Aniena  lacus. 

Tis  midnight,  and  a  letter  from  mj  fair. 
Bids  me  my  way  to  Hbur  instant  take  % 
"Where  two  white  turrets  glitter  in  the  air. 
And  Anio  fidls  Into  the  spreading  lake*        Eleg» : 

Hie  TSrarti^tjacctntfiea  Cynthia  tcrtt*       Bteg, 
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Here  pianciu*  s(o^,  from  camps  viith  baonen  l>rigbt. 
To  ihiclt- wrought  grovca  unpierc'il  by  gaiish  light; 
Here  \'arus  f  V>ade  the  hoarse  \('ar-c]arioa  ceaso. 
And  barmoniz'd  hit  sou]  lo  arts  of  peace, 
flmbower'd  in  silence  here  tlie  musing  sage 
Scant! 'd  with  diviner  thought  the  moral  paga  : 
School'd  in  these  scenes,  Vcolidiua,  ]  (once  a  groom,) 
Koac  the  fit  Consul  of  admiring  Rome  ! 

Augustus  here,  Mscena-s"  guest  aod  heir,  § 
Oft  from  his  brows  unbound  ihe  glitt'ring  care  j 
Atid  left  the  tasteleu  splendon>of  a  thiuue. 
To  call  one  safe,  Klyzian.hour  his  own. 
Here  Trajan  too  the  charms  of  Nat-ure  woo'd, 
And  learnt  her  godlike  lessoa— lo  be  good ! 
Here  too,  ere  Rome  degenerate,  base,  and  vain, 
Kiss'd  e'en  a  virtuous  Despot's  silken  chain— 
The  last  of  Romans,  truly  Roman,  plann'd 
Secover'd  freedom  for  liis  native  laud.  || 
For  here,  on  her  lov'd  Brutus'  patriot  eye, 
dboRO  the  fair,  awftil  form  of  Liberty. 
Warm  Id  her  honest  cause  she  bade  him  i  ifie. 
And,  in  the  gloriQus  struggle,  ^critice 
All  private  feeling  to  tl)e  public  weal--- 
Exclaiming,  as  be  shook  bis  crimson'd  steel, 
"OTuUy!  Father  of  iby  country  I  lee 
"  The  Tyrint  ftUs,  and  Rome  again  is  free." 

Britain,  like  Rome,  from  Brutus'  Trojan  sire. 
Drew  the  fair  sparks  of  life,  and  Freedom's  tiol/  firel 
Thus  Milton  suQg — nor  lightly  shall  Ihe  Muse 
To  Milton's  song  her  willing  faith  refuse. 

Blest  Albion  I  tbougli  less  wond'rous  fair  the  unile 
Of  Nature  on  thine  ever-verdaoi  isle: 
Though  on  thy  chilly  Tiburs  of  the  North, 
BIcflk  Boreas  sends  his  rufHan  offspi  ing  forth. 
To  sweep  their  Iblinge,  and  with  breath  severe, 
Nip  th«  cmdc  promise  of  the  niggard  year^ 


•  ■ Seu  de  fulgeniia  signit 

Cutia  leneat :  icu  densa  tcncbit 
Tiboiii  umbn  rui.  Hon.  Ode  b.  B.  I. 

-f-  The  ruini  of  ihe  vilU  of  Quinliliui  Vaiut  which  still  mntin,  prova  it  is 
have  t>cen  vay  magilSficcDt,  and  still  (ive  name  (q  ihe  neighbouring  small 
church  called  Madonna  dj  Quinliliolo. 

]  Venlldiui  Bastu>  served  underand  was  promoted  by  Mtrli  Aalonj.  Tttc 
■rnaie  drcrccJ  him  a  triumph  Tot  bis  victDr^r  over  Ihe  Panhiant,  in  wbicb 
a  niin  wrnt  tieforc  hii  car,  cxcUimins  "  He  who  wis  once  a  stooib  a  now  « 

f  Aufai:'.;!  freqncntlj  viiiied  hrai  here;  and  to  him  he  beqaeubcd  (he  villa 
mentioned  before. 

U  Both  Btutui  sjid  Cwiiut  bad  tiUn  U  Tibitf,  and  it  was  there  the  teuh  of 
Cfcur  WIS  detcnntned  on. 


POETRY. 

Enough  of  great  and  £iir  to  thee  is  giv^n. 
To  charm  the  eye^  and  lift  the  thought  to  Hea? *d 
Thy  colder,  but  thy  not  unkioder  air. 
Wakes  and  rewards  fair  culturc^s  fruitful  care : 
Braces  the  nobler  growth  of  public  mind. 
And  fosters  Freedom  of  perennial  kind  I 
Whose  i^oddes8-fbrm»  in  Tusculum's  sweet  shade. 
Great  Tally,  with  a  prophet  glan«e,^  surveyed) 
Ere  the  fair  Triple  Power  had  local  birth. 
And  walked  with  man,  on  England's  favotir'd  eart 
Not  yet  her  martyrs  frona  their  clouds  complaii 
Nor  mourn,  with  dying  Brutus,  Virtue  Vain. 
Not  vainly  Hampden,  Russell,  Sidney  bled— 
Sweet  is  their  rest  on  yon  ethereal  bed! 
Britons  are  Britons  still ;  and  dare  not  yield 
The  charter  which  her  patriot-blood  has  seal'd  I 
Britons  are  Britons  still ;  revere  the  throne  5 
Guard  all  its  rights-^yet  vindicate  their  own! 
What  though  an  honest,  yet  misguided  few. 
Would  Anarchy,  in  Freedom's  garb,  pursue—-' 
What  though  Corruption's  foul  and  venal  charmf^j 
Alluse  infected  numbers  to  her  arms — 
The  general  heart  is  sound :  the  general  cry 
Rings  over  ocean,  "  Death,  or  Liberty!" 
Upon  his  sted-gift  throne,  with  secret  fear, 
Gaul*a  bloody  tyrant  starts  that  shout  to  hear: 
And  Europe's  crouching  realms  with  envy  see, 
One  Monarch  reigning,  and  One  People  free ! 


*  Statuo  ctsc  optimi  constitutam  reinpablicam»  qiue-e 
illts,  reguli,  optimo,  ct  populari  confusa  modice,  &c. 

Cicero,  frag,  de  F 


THE  DUKE'S  FEAST. 
[From  Mr.  Elton's  Tales  of  Romah 

THE  moon  had  sunk  in  clouds  j  a  storm  Wi 
And  eddy  leaves  came  scattering  on  the  I: 
The  merchant  round  him  turn'd  an  aniLiaus  eye 
As  yet  scarce  half  the  forest 'length  ^a»  P*«t5 
While  mingling  with  the  gloom  a  ^^c^  ^^^^ 
The  passing  thunder  roird  in  muri^^a  o>i  hw 
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The  Itsed  shook  wild  Ms  ruffled  mane ;  around 
The  oak-treet  old  rack*d  roaring  in  the  galej 

And  pines  their  branches  ttoopd  with  crashing  aouod; 
Drf-ar  clos'd,  the  darkness  on  the  lifrbtniiig  pale ; 

When  through  the  forest  breaks  a  light  from  high 

Shone  distant,  as  it  seem*d,  a  watcb-t^wer  io  the  sky. 

With  livelier  cheer  the  traveller  wound  the  glade. 
Till  climbing  slow  the  dark  hill*s  hanging  steep, 

Th*  illuminated  turrets  he  surveyed, 

Whose  light  had  glimmered  thro*  those  forests  deep; 

Beneath  a  stately  castle's  walls  he  stood. 

That,  flank*d  with  lofty  towers,  o^ertopp'd  ih'  inferior  wood. 

B^de  the  gate  was  hung  a  brazen  horn; 

The  pediment  was  gravd  with  golden  scroll; 
"  Her©  food  and  shelter  wait  the  wretch  forlorn, 

**  Who  owns  the  treasure  of  a  grateful  soul/' 
The  mercliant  to  his  lips  that  horn  applied. 
The  hollow  mountaio-gleos  re-echoed  far  and  wide. 

Straight  qaivering.  streaks  Hlume  the  granite  walla. 
From  many  a  gliding  torch  reflected  bright ; 

Shrill  ring  the  gates ;  expand  the  tapestried  halls. 
And  blooming  pages  guide  his  steps  aright »     ^  ' 

With  busy  hands  disrobe  the  wayrworn  giiest. 

And  lave  in  tepkl  streams,  and  clothe  in  di^ny  vest* 

Thence  o*er  a  smooth  mosaic  floor  he  treads. 

Of  greenest  marble  is  the  vast  saloon ; 
A  crystal  laiOp  its  chequering  lustre  sheds, 

As  o>r  some  valley  shines  the  shadowy  moon; 
The  figured  arras  waves,  and  on  his  sight 
SvddcD  a  pneseoce^room  bursts  in  a  blaze  of  light. 

« 

His  foot  on  coshioo  rais*d  of  cloth  of  gold. 

One  sate  beneath  a  purple  canopy: 
His  clustering  locks  in  raven  blac^kness  roird. 

Pale  was  his  hollow  cheek,  like  fire  his  eye; 
In  cloak  of  ermind  crimson  he  was  clad; 
But  rueful  was  his  mien ;  his  smile  was  sad. 

Knights  in  gay  green  appear'd;  and  clad  in  rose 

Sate  ladies  yonng  with  pearl-ybraided  hair; 
The  duke  Onulphas  from  his  throne  arose. 

And  plac*d  the  merchant  in  a  golden  cltiur; 
Pull  opposite  the  duchess  thron*d  was  seen; 
Sofi  was  htr  pessif e  smile,  aiid  chaste  her  modcsl  miea* 
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But  oh  I  how  tempting  fairj  her  hazel  eje 
Swam  dark  inr  beaming  langnbhment  of  hne; 

Her  smooth  and  jetty  brows  were  arch'd  on  hi^ 
Her  shading  lashes  lengthen'd  on  the  view ; 

The  crimson  of  her  cheek  rose  mantling  warm, 

A  lucid  robe  scarce  Teird  her  Itghtlj  rounded  fc 

None  may  that  bosom's  orb'd  luxuriance  teU^ 
.  As  marble  firm,  and  dazzling  as  the  snow; 
The  gazer's  heart,  while  soft  it  rose  and  fell. 

Beat  with  a  like  pulsation  to  and  fro; 
And  oh  1  the  moisture  of  the  scarlet  lip. 
That  dos'd  these  pearly  teeth,  it  had  t>een  heavei 

Apart  she  sat,  distinguish*d  from  tbe  rest, 
A  violet  mantle  from  her  shouldbrs  flow*d ; 

A  zone  of  diamonds  grasp'd  her  throbbing  breas 
And  on  her  tapering  iingers  rubies  glow*d ; 

Gems  quiver'd  in  her  ears;  and  round  her  head 

Gather'd  in  braiding  gold  the  jetty  tresses  sprea* 

Here  gaz'd  Basilius ;  nor  the  lady*s  gaze 
Disdain'd  to  melt  and  nungle  with  his  own ; 

At  once  his  blood  was  kindl^  in  a  blaze. 
His  pulses  throbbed  with  tumults  yet  unknoiK 

Flush'd  was  his  cheek,  and  humid  were  his  eye 

And  eveiy  nenr^  was  thriU'd  with  trembling  ecs 

But  still,  whene'er  he  tnrn*d  his  eyes  aside. 
The  Duke's  stern  glance  would  seem  to  read  b 

Then  through  bis  h^t  would  icy  terrors  glide. 
Till  once  again  her  gaze  electric  stole 

On  his  attracted  gaze,  and  once  again 

The  guilty  ^unes  were  shot  through  every  sbiv 

Now  to  the  trumpet's  silver  sound  behold 
The  banquet  serv'd ;  the  golden  beakers  shin 

The  viands  rich  are  pil'd  in*  massive  gold. 
Reddens  in  golden  cops  the  sparkling  wine; 

The  merchant  swims  in  bliss  3  the  dnke  demani 

A  healthy  andTcourteous  gives  the  goblet  to  his 

Then  smiling  bends  the  guest  his  wishful  eyes 
To  that  fair  Duchess,  when  the  goblet  fills 

From  his  slack  grasp ;  what  sudden  horrors  nit 
What  ghastly  spectacle  his  sight  ^fvnaV^ft^• 

In  her  white  hand  she  held  a  httms^^j^xkAf 

A  page  stoodk  by  with  wine,  and  4w^i  \X  ^'^  ^^ 
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» 

Sberbovs»  and  lifts  it  to  her  smiring  li|v« 

But  her  smooth  brow  is  ruffled  by  a  frorm; 
'  Tears  drop  into  the  draught;  and,  while  she  sips. 

O'er  her  high-heaving  breast  nin  trickling  dowa. 
The  Merchant  on  Onulphus  tum'd  his  look  \ 
Again  that  eagle  eye  his  breast  with  lightning  strook. 

Ill  far'd  the  traveller  through  ibat  l^orrid  feast, 
Tho'  perfumes  breathed,  and  music  warbled  round: 

Full  glad  was  he  when  all  the  banquet  ceas'd,  ^ 
Fain  would  he  iiy  from  that  enchanted  ground ; 

But  now  those  blooming  boys  the  torches  bear. 

And  his  reluctant  steps  ascend  the  jasper  stair. 

The  plumes  of  ostrich  noddad  o'er  the  bed. 

That  stood  by  silver  eagles  propped  on  high  | 
The  velvet  curtains  glow*d  with  d«tepest  red ; 

And  wav*d  the  walls  with  pictured  tapestry; 
Large  as  the  life  appeared  those  shadows  bright. 
Their  stately  forms  mov*d  slow  to  every  breeze  of  night. 

There  from  the  book  of  Troy  was  wrought  the  tale. 

Here  Helen  smil'd  at  Meoelaus*  side : 
There  look*d  she  back,  while  far  the  bellykig  sail 

In  flight  Gonv^*d  her  o*er  the  rolling  tide: 
Here  her  whit^  arms  enfdd  th*  adulterous  boy» 
And  there  she  wailing  sees  the  gathering  flames  of  Troy. 

There  too  the  mighty  Agamemnon  bled 

Within  the  marble  bath,  by  ruffian  sword; 
Here  was  the  feast  by  Cly  temnestra  spread. 

The  gay  adulterer  grac*d  the  regal  board : 
There  his  good  blade  the  stern  Orestes  drew. 
And  o*er  a  mother*s  corse  his  veiling  mantle  th|BW. 

His  arms  in  musing  thought  the  Merchant  folds. 
And,  touch'd  with  sadness,  views  the  storied  walls : 

When  sudden  he  a  gilded  nidie  beholds. 

As  with  slant  gleam  the  lamp  reflected  falls; 

Within  the  niche  two  glooming  tapers  burn. 

Whose  flickering  light  shows  dim  an  alabastef  urn. 

Who  may  the  stranger's  shuddering  anguish  paint. 
When  in  that  vase  he  looked,  and  saw  enclos'd 

A  human  heart! — with  rising  horror*s  faint    • 
He  sought  his  couch;  and  lay,  but  not  repos*d } 

When  claog'd  tbe  doors;  and  lo!  the  Duke— who  led 

That  lovely  dao>c,  her  locks  dishevell'd  from  her  head. 

That 
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That  heart,  with  mfnh  aod  caMta  bolin'd^  he  to 
And  to  her  lips  with  courteous  mockery  rais'd 

That  heart  she  ki8s*d,  while  he  with  searching  k 
Ou  her  flushed  cheek  unalterably  g3Z*d: 

Then«  while  h\!r  sobbing  brea&t  rose  iieaving  fast 

The  vase  was  clos'd,  aud  they  from'tbrth  the  ch: 

Up  sprang  the  travller  when  the  morning  brok< 
And  left  the  chamber  with  a  beating  breast  ^ 

The  Duke  encountering  smird,  and  gracious  spi 
And  ask'd  if  sweet  his  fare,  if  soft  his  rest; 

Basilius  bow*d  the  knee,  but  frankly  said. 

How  that  his  breast  was  scar*dj  and  terrified  his 

Stem  smiFd  his  host,  and  led  him. where  a  roon 
'    Was  rich  with  painting,  gold»  and  ebony: 
Without  the  casements  roses  wreatliM  their  blo< 

And  woodbines  drooped  in  c]uster*d  canopy: 
Its  bIossom*d  boughs  the  myrtle  green  entwin*d, 
And  orange-trees  with  sweets  impregnated  the  v 

Rare  needle-work  the  colour'd  hangings  wove. 
The  silken  scene  did  loyal  loves  display : 

Knights  in  their  helmets  wore  the  gage  of  lore. 
Or  at  the  feet  of  damsels  courteous  lay : 

But  all  was  stilly  gloom;  what  seem*d  a  bed 

Rose  naderneath  an  arch,  with  sable  pall  o*erspi 

Unseen  the  harp  is  touched ;  the  whilst  they  tas' 
The  luscious  fruit,  and  drink  metheglin  swee 

Slow  to  the  Merchant's  thought  the  moment's  v 
Till  rose  the  Duke  in  silence  from  his  seat ; 

That  sable  pall  he  rais'd,  andpointing  stood ; 

The  azure  couch  blush'd  red — it  was  the  stain  of 

Then  pfay*d  the  trembling  merchant  to  depart. 
The  gnrgeoiis  misery  sicken'd  on  his  brain ; 

The  mystic  drinking- skull ;  th*  embalmed  heart 
The  purple  horror  of  the  secret  stain!— > 

*',Lo!  here,"  Onulphus  cried,  "  my  bridal  bow 

^'  And  l^re  mj  consort  clasp'd  her  guilty  param 
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Like  thee,  my  guest,  he  caught  the  Tovin^  ^l 
"  Of  Rosimund,  and  lur'd  her  to  l^^f  %\utntt 
1  saw;  1  found  them  in  their  sinfv^i  ica*^'^* 
"  And  qucnch'd  in  blood  the  barV^rV-^sSwB^^ 
It  is  the  will  of  heaven  that  I  rt^^  ^^\^ 
The  still-avcpging  scodq^  of  h^^^\^    *^%\a»K^ 
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**  Thit  carbunde  that  on  my  finger  glows 
Was  once  a  Uvi6g  terpeot'c  prectouf  eyt : 
Thus  did  nn  Arab  sage  his  night's  repose 
Requite,  of  necromantic  potency : 
''  For  stilli  when  woman*s  £ilth  would  go  astray^ 
''  This  modest  jew^  pales  its  bright  and  sanguine  ray. 
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''  And  still,  whene'er  her  thoughts  to  vice  incline, 
**  That  cup  is  brought  to  medicine  her  oficnc&; 

''  And  tears  of  rage  then  mingle  with  her  wine, 
''  Would  they  were  chang'd  to  tears  of  penitence  * 

''  I  may  not  dare,  till  »he  be  chaxte  and  true, 

**  So  warn'd  by  holy  dreams,  remit  the  penance  due. 

"  Now  go  in  peace  I"  he  said,  and  claspM  him  round 
With  courteous  arms;  the  gates  unfolding  rangs 

A  barb  with  golden  bit  there  paw*d  the  ground. 
The  grateful  Merchant  to  the  saddle  sprang: 

Pensive  he  left  the  castle- walls;  but  thence 

He  bore  a  wiser  heart,  and  firmer  innocence. 


RETROSPECTION. 

.   [From  the  same.] 

IS  there  who,  when  long  vears  have  palt  away. 
Revisits  in  his  roanho^  s  prime  the  spot 
Where  stray*d  his  careless  boyhood,  nor  in  trance 
Of  recollection  lost,  fibeis  silent  joy 
Flow  in  upon  his  heart  ?    Whatever  carea 
Enthrall  .liis  weary  spirit^  let  him  feel 
The  gale  upon  his  cheek,  that  whispering  waves 
The  well-known  tuft  of  trees,  and  dimples  slow 
The  recollected  stream,  thought's  busy  train 
Shall  glance  like  ptctur*d  shadows  o*er  his  mind : 
Each  airy  castle  of  enthusiast  youth 
Shall  dawn  upon  bis  fancy,  like  the  towers 
That  spnrkle  in  some  forest  of  romance : 
Each  shade  of  circumstance  that  roark*d  the  scene 
Of  young  existence,  touch*d  with  fairy  tint. 
Sheds  beauty  not  its  own :  that  life  of  hope 
And  generous  expectation,  when  the  man 
Was  teeming  in  the  boy»  and  the  young  mind, 
Pleas'd  with  its. own  exertion,  actrd  o*er 
Each  future  impulse,  and  put  forth  the  gtrms 
Of  native  chancter.    It  cannot 
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Uolest  his  heart  is  dcadcn*d  hj 
Of  (bat  mere  worldlinevs,  wbic 
In  a  ^tidous  apathy  of  soul ; 
Unless^  in  vain  and  vacant  ign 
He  wondering  smiles  at  those  b 
Those  pure  unworldly  feelings. 
Our  nature  o*er  the  sphere  of  a< 
Which  lend  the  poet's  gaze  its 
And  bid  the  trembling  note  of 
Tears  down  the  listener's  cheek 
But  his'  whole  heart  must  softei 
Amid  thc«e  peaceful  scenes ;  bi 
Which  lime  has  stamp*d  upon  1 
Must  for  a  moment  smooth  the 
And  een  the  long  remorse  uUd 
Best  from  ih^*  goading  of  its  se 
Scene  of  my  boyish  years  t  I  n 
These  natural  feelings.  Let  m 
Here  on  this  grassy  banW;  ben 
Whose  high  boughs  murmur  v> 
That  sooth'd  me  when  a  child  : 
Of  the  dull  chime  that  sununoc 
Nought  heeding,  by  the  river- 
Of  liberty  enamoor'd^  and  the 
As  yon  gray  turrets  rest  in  tree 

00  its  transparent  depth,  the  d 
PreisoD  awaken*fl  funcyi  whei 
From  sporty  I  wander*d  on  its  1 
Where  not  a  sound  disturb*d  tb 
Bat  such  as  fitly  blends  with  sil 
The  whispering  sedge — the  rip( 
Or  bird's  faint  note :  and  not  a 
Save  of  some  hamlet-spire  in  w< 
Spake  to  the  sight  of  earth's  inl: 
Then  have  I  rush'd,  prone  fron 
And  given  my  limbs  to  alrugglc 
And  midst  those  waters  felt  a  k 
How  soft  th^  milky  temperatnr 
Salubrious  Thames!  associate  \ 
Thy  stream  to  thrilling  fanq'  fl* 

1  languish  in  the  sun-blaz6;  an 
Ingenuous  friendships,  feats  of 
That  reck'd  not  stem  controol. 
The  toils  of  lettered  lore,  and  tb 
Of  Him^*  who^  e*en  upbraidiof 


*  Of  Mr.  Sava|;e,  whnsc  name  nnisi 
torct  of  Hofice,  let  me  be  permitted  to  \ 
c»f  taiticm  was  CBlcnl&ted  to  evMiinlifw  «.^X 
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On  sooth'd  remembrance  throng.    I  would  not  feign 

A  fo^d  repining  which  I  did  not  feel ; 

}  wottld  not  have  the  intermediate  yean 

Roll  back  to  second  infancy^  nor  live 

Again  ihe  life  that  haunts  my  memory  thus 

With  sweet  sensations:  for  the  siipplt;  child 

Is  all  unconscious  of  his  pleasant  lot  3 

His  little  worlds  like  man*s  vast  universe. 

Is  darken*d  by  its  storms;  and  he,  like  man, 

Creates  his  own  disquietudes  and  fears; 

And  oft  with  murmurings  vain  of  discontent^ 

Or  bursts  of  idle  passion,  personates 

His  future  part }  the  character  of  man. 

I4o — .'tia  the  cant  of  mock  misanthropy 

That  dwells  on  child ish  pleasures ;  which  the  chile) 

With  light  insensibility  enjoys. 

Or  rather  scorns ;  while  on  his  eager  view 

The  future  prospect  opens,  still  in  sight. 

Still  ardently  desir'd.    The  Power  all-wise 

Alike  to  manhood  and  to  infancy 

Has  dealt  the  dole  of  pleasures  and  of  pains ; 

And  manhood  has  its  toys;  its  happy  dreams; 

Its  gay  anticipations,  e*en  as  youth. 

Not  with  a  sigh  of  mournful,  vain  regret 

I  visit  these  green  haunts ;  this  placid  stream ; 

But,  while  the  scene  to  memory's  retrospect 

I(eflect8  th'  illusive  tint  which  fancy  throws 

Upon  the  distant  past,  Hope  too  expands 

Her  gilded  prospects;  and  the  future  smile; 

With  colours  indistinct,  but  beautifiil 

As  the  dim  clouds  by  gleams  of  daybreak  ting'd 

Ere  the  red  sun-rise  paints  the  mpuhtaiii*8  bro^  1 

I  so  am  fram'dy  that  no  depressing  gloori^ 

Has  power  to  damp  my  shaping  energies } 

But  still,  as  when  a  child,  my  glance  can  dart 

Bright  o*er  the  illumin*d  future,  and  create 

Its  own  ideal  world  of  hope  and  joy. 

eiple  of  love.   Should  these  insignifictnt  pages  ever  meet)  his  eye,  he  may  not 
y     be  displeased  to  find  chat 

The  muse  ttteads  him  to  the  silent  shade. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  forgiven  the  excusable  e^tism,  of  paying  this  tribute  of  pla- 
titude and  lespect  to  an  elegant  scholar^  ^nd  most  amiable  man. 
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[Prom  Miss  Mitf 

FAIR  Wansbecky  when  t 
Is  deck'd  with  Mays  i 
An^  thy  ckar  waters  circlir 
Round  Mitford*s  mossy  it 

How  lovely  is  the  bloomini 
By  woody  rnouiaaius  bot: 

The  spire  high  ri^^es  in  the 
The  village  smiles  arotHK 

The  modest  manfiion  on  th 
Beams  in  the  brightening 
Mitford's  proud  turrets  croi 
■    And  all  the  vab  is  gay. 

fiat  dark  is  thy  temp«nti)ot 
When  sad  November  loc 

And  through  old  Bothall's 
The  foaming  torrent  pou 

Then  e*en  the  oak^s  last  li 
The  slippery  path*way  s] 

The  long  brown  grass  the 
And  mocki  the  oacatal 

Th^  lady's  chapel  rises  the 
Amid  the  darkening  do 

Its  mouldering  walls  stiU  \ 
The  maniac's  lonely  torn 

No  roof  has  crowned  those 
For  many  a  wintry  day 

An  aged  aA  high  o*er  the 
With  mote  and  lichens 

The  dreaded  spot  the  peai 
For  in  the  torrent's  swe 

He  hears  fair  Sybille's  pie 
Or  the  sad  passing  bell. 

And  in  the  rasing  of  the 
When  the  |iaue  lightniti 

He  sees  pale  Sybille's  sh^w 
Swift  flitting  thmigh  ^^ 


Gtf  sominor  tmil*d  en  Botfaall  bowers ; 

Th«  setting  9un*8  resplendent  beam 
IllumiD*d  fair  Mitford*s  mosajr  towers. 
Tinging  with  gold  the  living  stj^am^ 

High  o*er  the  flood  the  castle  steep 
Rear'd  its  proad  bead  in  feudal  states 

Wav*d  tbe  broad  banner  on  the  keep; 
Fxown'd  darklf  grim  the  arched  gate. 

No  pleasant  sound  ^  wtssd  gay 

Rung  round  Lord  Bertram's  splendid  board) 
Dark  uowning,  like  his  turrets  grty, 
,  Sate  at  the  feast  the  haughtj  lord. 

With  Norman  William  Bertram  came; 

De  Mitford's  lovely, heir  he  saw| 
The  conqueror  own'd  his  favorite's  daim; 

And  William  s  word  was  England's  kw* 

Vainly  the  suppliant  £iir-one  knelt. 
Vainly  she  spnm'd  a  foreign  yokes 

The  King  nor  love  nor  pity  felt-^ 
She  wept,  but  yielded  to  the  stroke. 

Not  long  she  wept.    Two  lingering  years      * 
Two  lovely  smiling  babes  had  given. 

Still  futer  fkfw'd  the  mother's  tears, 
mi  her  soul  sought  its  native  heaven. 

,  Goodly  and  brave,  the  yoothfol  heir 
To  battle  'tends  his  father's, power ; 
And  gay,  and  innocent,  and  niir. 
His  Sybillc  blooms ;  a  northern  flower ! 

And  now,  th^  Baron  leavfs  the  halli 

His  chieftains  pass  the  goblet  round,       ^ 
When  irom'the  castle's  outer  wall 
.  Arose  a  harp's  melodious  sound. 

Dark  brows  and  nigged  breasts  had  they; 

But,  who  the  minstreFs  power  withstands? 
Who  loves  not  well  tbe  rsptorous  lay. 

Or  pleasant  tales  from  distant  landb? 

Well  pleas'd  the  stubborn  warriors  smiFd; 

The  iron  gates  were  backward  flupg: 
Atul  soon  the  harper's  descant  wild 

Through  MitforcTs  echoing  turrets  rung. 


And 
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In  roanh'  beauty's  youthful  glow 

Was  he,  who  tqach'd  the  tuneful  string. 

Dark  clustering  o*er  bis  polish 'd  brow. 
Hung  ringlets  like  the  raven's  wing. 

Stately  his  form,  and  proud  his  mien; 

^ '  i^h  gmius  sparkled  in  bis  eye, 
Soft*nibg  from  glances  wild  and  keen. 
To  smiles  of  cherub  infancy. 

They  saw,  they  lov'd— The  harp  still  rung 
To  airs  of  love  in  Mitford  tow'r. 

Of  war,  of  fame,  no  more  he  sung,  ' 
fiat  high-born  beauty's  gentle  powV. 

Nor  wealth,  nor  rank  on  Albert  smilli 
He  knew  no  father's  fostering  cai^cj 

A  widow*d  mother  rear'd  the  child. 
Deep  in  the  wilds  of  Provence  fair. 

But  fkr  from  his  romantic  home 
He  sought  Italia*8  blissful  strand. 

For  Albert  long*d  the  vtorld  to  roam. 
To  visit  everj  distant  land. 

'''  O  he  had  wandered  far  and  wide 
''  Through  vales,  where  Amo*s  waters  flow, 

"  Seen  the  bright  dames,  Iberia's  pride, 
**  And  Grecian  nymphs  with  necks  of  snow ! 

"  Bat  not  in  Tempo's  classic  shade 
*'  Had  he  so  sweet  a  valley  seen; 

*'  Nor  e'er  beheld  so  fair  a  maid, 
"  As  she  who  tripp'd  o'er  Mitibrd  green." 

The  blushing  girl,  with  accents  mild 
And  gentle  chidings,  cfaeck'd  his  praise: 

But  still  she  listen'd,  still  she  smil'd. 
Whilst  Albert  pour'd  his  am'rous  lays. 

No  ho|^  had  they  the  Baron  proud 
Would  e'er  the  minstrel's  vows  approve. 

For  noble  youths  to  Sybille  bpw'd. 
And  sought  the  Uoe-ey'd  maiden's  love. 

« 

Gay  summer  nolw  ^aras  ftding  fast ; 

'The  robin  twitter'd  from  the  wood. 
And  scatter'd  by  th*  autumnal  btast. 

The  yellow  leaves  sail'd  down  the  flood. 
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Still  tbe  fond  youth  his  pas 
A  $mUc  half  lit  her  dowi 

•'.O!  if  of  Sybillc's  heart  p< 
"  Albert  can  ev'rj  care  d 

"  Far  from  the  scenes  of  pi 
*'  Well  seek  some  wood- 

"  Content,,  and  innocence, 
'*  With  happy  love,  shall 

"  At  mom  thesp  sinewy  Vw 

"  (How  blest  to  labour,  '. 

"  At  cvVmg  with  the  villa 

We'll  join  in  rustic  rc^ 


«< 


''  Haste  then,  my  fair!  a  I 
"  E'en  now  at  Mary's  cl 

"  Thy  father  loiters  at  the 
*'  The  weary  warder  Icai 

♦*  My  Sybille,  come!"  Hei 
Can  scarce  her  slender  fc 

Ho^ie,  fear,  and  love,  codtc 
Scarce  can  she  cross  the 

'*  My  Sybille,  come !"  Pro] 
The  maiden's  gentle  bos( 

Her  azure  eyt&  are  dimm'd 
Tears  soon  disp:;)rd  by  t 

No  more  she  turns;  to  Mi 
No  more  her  ling'ring  f< 

Xiightly  she  trips  through  ] 
Ting'd  by  the  parting  hi 

There  in  the  virgin's  chapi 
By  Wansbeck's  swiftly-£ 

Thd  holy  father  blest  the 
And  Albert  clasp'd  his  I 

'Twas  night,  and  darkness 
Save  where  the  silver  n 

Danc*d  upon  Wansbeck's  7 
Or  kiss'd  the  chapel's  h 

And  nought  the  solemn  «i 
Save  the  clear  water's-) 

The  nigbi-brceze  murm'ri^ 
Or  the  dark  bat  quicl^ 


Bat  soon  a  tlioaiaod  torchei  shine! 

Wild  thoats  the  sleeping  echoes  ronief 
And  Syi^Ue  sinks  by  Mary's  shrine. 

Where  late  she  pledg*d  her  stolen  vova. 

Soon»  socm  tbejr  'pierce  the  holy  walls ! 

The  minstrel  draws  his  trusty  blade  j 
**  Revenge!"  the  ntadden'd  father  calls^ 

And  iiirioos  spoms  the  weeping  maid. 

They  fight — the  husband  and  the  sire! 

They  fight— >and  despVate  is  the  strife; 
Still  fiercer  glows  theii*  mutual  ixe^ 

Nor  heeds  the  daughter  and  the  wife* 

Frantic  she  darts  between  the  foes— 
The  ^sron's  sword  is  dipp*^  in  gore^ 

O'er  her  £iir  form  the  life-blood  Saws, 
And  Sybille  fid]a-*tQ  rise  no  more ! 

Who  is  that  chief  on  Judah^s  strand, 
Whoh  tekless  of  the  mortal  wound. 

Hews  desp*rate  'mid  the  Paynim  band. 
Strewing  with  mangled  heaps  the  ground  f 

And  who  is  he,  whose  raven  hiir 
Is  tann*d  by  son  and  wet  with  rton. 

Who  lies  on  Mary*s  pavement  bare. 
Bathing  with  tears  the  bloody  stain? 

That  chief— -may  Heanren  its  mercy  shew ! 

That  wretched  youth  in  woe  unmov'd— 
That  chief  is  he  who  gave  the  blow, 

Thft  youth  is  he  whom  Sybille  lov*d. 


TH£  SWERGA. 
[Ffooa  Mr.  Soxjtbxy's  KsHAisii.] 

THEN  in  the  Ship  of  Heaven^  Ereetiia  laid 
The  waking,  wondering  Maid; 
The  Ship  of  Heaven,  instinct  with  thought^  display'd 
Its  living  sail,  and  glides  along  tbe  dcy. 
On  either  side  in  wavy  tide, 
Tbe  douds  of  mom  along  its  path  divide } 
The  Winds  who  swept  in  wild  career  on  higfa^ 

Before 


The  Winds  tbit  biteciDg  lag^M  aloog  tl 

Around  the  living  bark  eouDOur'd  | 

Swell  uademcith  the  tail,  and  mg  faefbl 

That  Bark,  in  «hape,  wai  like  the  fyim- 

Wherein  the  Sot-Nymphs  to  their  par 

On  feataUday,  their  duteous  oSaiogi 

It*  hoe  ?. . .  Go  watch  the  hut  green 

Ere  Evening  yields  the  western  iky  to 

Or  fis  upon  tlie  Sun  thy  ttrennoaa 

Till  thou  baa  reacb'd  its  orb  of  cbry 

The  tail  from  end  to  end  display 

Bent,  like  a  rainbow,  o'er  the  Mi 

An  Angel's  head,  with  vuuarcj 

Thraugh  trackleu  npace,  dirrcts  tli  cbt 

Nor  aid  of  wing,  nor  foot,  aorf 

Reqnires  to  voyage  o'er  the  obediet 

Smooth  as  the  swan,  when  not  a  brec2 

Disturb*  the  lutface  of  the  lilvcr  St. 

Through  sir  and  sunshine  tails  the  Ship  < 

Recambent  there  the  Maiden  glldei 

On  her  aerial  way. 

How  iwift  she  feels  not,  though  the  s« 

Had  flflgg'd  in  flight  behind 

Motionless  as  a  sleeping  babe  she 

An  all  serene  iu  mind, 

Feelbg  do  fear;  for  that  etheres 

With  such  new  life  and  joyance  fill'd 

Feat  coold  not  enter  there) 

For  anre  she  deeni'd  her  mortal  pnrt 

And  she  was  sailii^  to  the  hea*  enlj 

And  that  angelic  form,  who  mov'd 

Wat  aomc  good  Spirit  sent  to  be  be 

Daughter  of  Earth!  therein  thou  deen 
And  never  yet  did  form  more  6ca' 
In  dreams  of  night  descending  from 
Bless  the  religious  Virgin's  gifted 
Nor,  like  a  vision  of  delight 
Bisc  on  the  raptur'd  foet'i  inwar 
Of  human  form  ^tvi&c  was  h 
llic  immortal  Youth  of  l]s^^ctL  v^ 
Even  such  as  that  (liy>    mV  ^^^  *^' 
Id  those  blest  stagey      ^  a-oI  ^'^'*'*'^ 
M  > 
Iaw  thought,  ^ot  **<^ 

Dafac*  the  «\*a.-t«. 

Thewii  l^„t'3*'» 

Ba4  .i  °w*  V^ 
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Angelie  power  and  di^tf  asd  grace 
Were  in  his  glorious  pennona;  from  the  neck 
Down  to  the  ankle  reach*d  their  swelling  web^ 
Richer  than  robes  of  Tynan  dye»  that  deck 

Imperial  Majesty : 
Their  colour  like  the  winters  moonless  sky 

When  all  the  stars  of  midnight's  canopy 

Shii^e  forth  -,  qr  like  the  azure  deep  at  nooo^ 

Reflecting  back  to^heaTen  a  brighter  bine. 

Such  was  their  tint  when  closed,  bat  when  outspread, 

I'he  permeating  light 
Shed  through  their  substance  thin  a  varying  hoe; 

Now  bright  as  when  the  Rose, 

Beauteous  as  fragrant;,  gives  to  scent  and  sight 

A  like  delight ;  now  like  the  juice  that  flows 

From  Douro*.s  generous  vine. 

Or  ruby  when  with  deepest  red  it  glows ; 

Or  as  the  morning  clouds  refulgent  shine 

When,  at  forthcoming  of  the  Lord  of  Day, 

The  Orient,  like  a  shrine. 

Kindles  as  it  receives  the  rising  ray,    * 

And  heralding  bis  way, 

Proclunu  the  presence  of  the  power  divine. 

Thus  glorious'were  the  wings 

Of  that  celestial  Spirit,  as  he  went 

Disporting  through  his  native  element. 

Nor  these  alone 

The  gorgeous  beauties  that  they  gave  to  view ; 

Through  the  broad  meitibranft  branch'd  a  pliant  bone. 

Spreading  like  fibres  from  their  parent  stem ; 

Its  veiqn  like  interwoven  silver  shone. 

Or  as  the  chaster  hue 

Of  pearls  that  grace  some  Sulran*s  diadem. 

Now  with  slow  stroke  and  strong,  behold  him  smite 

The  buoyant  nir,  and  now  in  gf  ntlcr  flight. 

On  motionless  wing  expanded,  shoot  along. 

Tbiongh  air  and  sunshine  sail^  the  Ship  of  Heaven. 

Far  far  beneath  them  lies 

The  gross  and  lieavy  at  mosphcre  of  earth ; 

.  And  with  the  Swerga  gales. 

The  Maid  of  mortal  birth, 

'       .       At  every  brenth,  a  new  delight  inhales. 

And  now  towards  its  port  the  Ship  of  Heaven, 

Swift  as  a  fiiHing  meteor,  shapes  its  flight. 

Yet  gently  as  the  dews  of  night  that  gem. 

And  do  not  bend  the  hare-beirs  slenderest  stem. 

Daughter  of  £arth,  Ereenia  cried,  alight, 

Thb  is  thy  place  of  lest,  the  Swerga  Ms, 

Lo>  here  my  bower  of  Mas  I 


He 
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He  fiirrd  his  azure  wings,  wblcb  rouod  I 

Graceful  as  robes  of  Greciao  chief  of 

The  happjr  Kailyal  knew  not  where  to 

Her  ejcs  ardund  in  joyful  wonder  ro 

Now  tum'd  upon  the  lovely  Glendov 

.  Now  oo  bk  heavenly  home. 


MOUNT   MERU. 

m 

[From  the  saxne.^] 


SWIFT  throQgh  the  sky  the  vesfid  oft 
Sails  up  the  tields  of  etUer  like  an  Ai 
Ricii  is  the  freight,  O  Vessel,  that  thou 

Beauty  and  Virtue* 
Fatherly  cares  and  filial  veneratioi 
Hearts  which  are  proved  a|id  strengthened  by 
Maoiy  resentment,  fortitude  and  acf 
Womanly  goodness; 
All  with  which  Nature  halloweth  her  da 
Tenderness,  truth  and  purity  and  oicel 
Piety^  patience,  faith  and  resignati 
Love  and  devotement. 
Ship  of  the  Gods !  how  richly  art  thoa 
Proud  of  the  charge,  thou  voyagW  rej 
Clouds  float  around  to  honour  thee,  and 

Lingers  in  heaven. 

A  streun  descends  on  Meru  mounti 
None  hath  seen  its  secret  fountaii 
It  had  its  birth,  so  Sages  say. 
Upon  the  memorable  day 
^   When  Parvati  presumed  to  lay. 
In  wanton  play. 
Her  hands,  too  venturous  Goddess,  in  hi 
On  Seeva's  eyes,  the  light  and  life  of 
Thereat  the  heart  of  fhe  Universe  stoc 
The  Elements  ceas'd  their  infiuences ;  tl 
Stopt  on  the  eternal  round ;  Motion  am 
Time,  Change,  and  Life  and  Dei 
In  sudden  trance  opprest,  forgot  their 
A  moment,  and  the  drcn^  ec\^p^^  ^ia 
But,  at  the  thought  of  ^^^.^Ye  ^^^^^  «^^ 
llie  sweat  on  Sce^*^^r-j.Yi»^  «^^ 
And  Ganges  tkence  up^w  ^  »*^*iJoA4  ^^ 
The  fioly  River,  tQV\^e]^^ 
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*  «       Node  hatb  seen  its  secret  fountain ; 

But  on  the  top  of  Meru  mountain 

Which  rises  o'er  the  hills  of  earth. 

In  li^ht  and  cloiids^  it  hatb  its  mortal  birth. 

Earth  seems  that  pinnacle  to  rear 

Sublime  above  this  wordly  sphere. 

Its  cradle,  and  its  altar,  and  its  throne  > 

And  thece  the  new-born  River  Ilea 

Outspread  beneath  its  native  skies. 

As  if  it  there  would  love  to  dwell 

Alone  and  unapproachable. 

Soon  flowing  forward,  and  resign'd 

To  the  will  of  the  Creating  Mind, 

'  It  springs  at  once,  with  sudden  leap, 

Dowii  from  the  immeasurable  steep. 

From  rock  to  rock,  with  shivering  force  rebounding. 

The  mighty  cataract  rushes ;  Heaven  around,   . 

Like  thunder,  with  the  incessant  roar  resounding. 

And  Meru*s  summit  shaking  with  the  sound. 
Wide  spreads  the  snowy  inam,  the  sparkling  spray 

Dances  aloft  ^  and  ever  there,  at  morning. 

The  earliest  sun-beams  haste  to  wing  their  way. 

With  rain-bow  wreaths  the  holy  flood  adorning; 

And  duly  the  adoring  Moon  at  night 

Sheds  her  white  glory  there. 

And  in  the  watery  air  ■ 

Suspends  her  halo-crowns  of  silver  light. 

A  mountain  valley  in  its  blessed  breast 

Receives  the  stream,  whioh  there  delights  to  lie. 

Untroubled  and  at  rest, 

Beneath  the  untainted  sky. 

There  in  a  lovdy  lake  it  seems  to  sleep, 

.    And  thence,  through  many  a  channel  dark  and  deep, 

Thdr  secret  way  the  holy  Waters  wind» 

Till,  rising  underneath  the  root 

Of  the  Tree  of  Life  on  Hemakoot, 

Majestic  forth  they  flow  to  purify  mankind. 

Towards  this  Lake,  above  the  nether  sphere, 

The  living  Bark,  with  angel  eye. 

Directs  its  coarse  along  the  obedient  sky. 

Kehama.hath  not  yet  dominion  here; 

And  till  the.  dreaded  hour. 

When  Indra  by  the  Rajah  shall  be  driven 

Dethroned  from  Heaven, 

Here  may  Laduriad  rest  beyond  fats  power. 

The  living  Bark  alights;  the  Okandofftmr 
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Then  lays  Ladurlad  by  tbe  blessed  Lak&$ 

O  bappy  Sire,  and  yet  more  bappy  Ds^ughter! 

The  etbeireal  gales  bis  9gqny  aslake. 

Mis  dangbters*s  tears  are  on  bis  cbeek^ 

His  baud  is  in  the  water , 

The  innocent  man,  tbe  man  opprcst, 

Oh  joy!— ibatb  found  a  place  of  rest 

Beyond  Kehama's  sway. 

His  Curse  extends  not  here  j  bis  paius  have  past  away* 
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Oh  happy  $ire,  and  happy  Daughter! 

Ye  on  the  banks  of  that  celestial  water 

Your  resting  place  and  sanctuary  have  found. 

What!  bath  not  then  their  mortal  taint  defiPd 

Tbe  sacred  solitary  giound  ? 

Vain  thought!  the  Holy  Valley  smird 

Receiving  such  a  sire  and  child  ; 

Ganges,  who  seem*d  asleep  to  lie,  , 

Beheld  them  with  benignant  eye, 

And  rippled  round  melodiously. 

And  roird  her  little  waves,  to  meet' 

And  welcome  their  beloved  feet. 

The  gales  of  Swerga  thither  fled. 

And  heavenly  odours  there  were  shed 

About,  belQW,  and  overhead ; 
And  Earth  rejoicing  in  their  tread. 
Hath  built  them  up  a  blooming  Bower, ' 

Where  every  amaranthine  flower  '     * 

Its  deathless  blossom  interweaves 
With  bright  and  undecaying  leaves. 

Three  happy  beings  are  there  here, 
Tbe  Sire,  the  Maid,  the  Glendoveer ! 
A  fourth  approaches, — ^who  is  this 
That  enters  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss? 
No  form  so  fair  might  painter  find 
Among  tbe  daughters  of  mankind; 
For  Death  her  beauties  hath  retin*d. 

And  unto  her  a  form  bath  given 

Fram'd  of  the  elements  of  Heaven ; 

Pure  dwelling-place  tor  perfect  mind. 

She  stood  and  gaz*d  on  sire'  and  child ; 

Her  tongue  not  yet  had  powef  to  speak, 

Tbe  tears  were  streaming  do^n  her  cheek ; 

And  when  those  tearsrber  sight  beguird. 

And  still  her  faltering  accents  failed, 

1810.  U  Thi|. 
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The  Sgiritj  mute  and  mqtiooless, 

Spread  out  her  arms  for  the  caress^ 

Made  still  and  sileat  with  excess 

Of  love  aod  painiiil  happioess. 

The  Maid  that  lovely  form  survey'd; 

Wistful  she  gaz*d,  and  koiew  her  not; 

But  Nature  to  her  heart  coDvey*d 

A  suddeu  thrill>  a  startling  thought^ 

A.  feeling  many  a  year  forgot^ 

Nov/  like  a  dream  anew  recurrlngj 

As  if  again  in  every  vein 

Her  mother  s  milk  was  stirring. 

With  straining  neck  and  earnest  eye 

She  stretched  her  hands  imploringly. 

As  if  she  fain  would  have  her  nigh^ 

Yet  fear*d  to  meet  the  wish'd  embrace^ 

At  once  with  love  and  awe  opprest. 

Not  so,  Ladurlad  j  he  could  trace. 

Though  brighten'd  with  angelic  grace^ 

His  own  Yedillian's  earthly  face: 

He  ran  and  held  it  to  his  breast! 

Oh  joy  above  all  joys  of  Heaven, 

By  jiesLih  alone  to  others  giybn. 

This  moment  hath  to  him  restor'd 

The  early-lost,  the  long-deplor*d. 

.  They  sin  who  toll  us  Love  ^n  die. 

Willi  life  all  other  passions  fly. 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  Heaven  Ambition  cannot  dweH, 

Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell; 

Earthly  these  passions  of  the  Earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth; 

But  Love  is  Indestractible. 

Its  holy'  flame  for  ever  burneth. 

From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  retumeth ; 

Too  oft  on  Earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest. 

It  iiere  is  tried  and  purified. 

Then  hath  in  Heaveii  its  perfect  rest : 

It  soweth  here  with  toU  and  care, 

Bjut  the  harvest-time  of  Love  is  there. 

Oh !  when  a  Mother  meets  on  high  - 

The  Babe  she  lost  in  infancy. 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears. 

The  day, of  woe,  the  watchful  night. 

For  sdl  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears. 

An  overpayment  of  delight ! 
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A  blessed  family  is  this 

Assembled  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss! 

Strange  woe,  Ladarlad,  hath  been  thine, 

*  And  pangs  beyond  all  human  measure. 

And  thy  reward  is  now  divine, 

A  foretaste  of  eternal  pleasure. 

He  knew  indeed  there  was  a  day 

When  all  these  joys  would  pass  away. 

And  he  roust  quit  this  blest  abode  $ 

And,  taking  up  again  the  spell, 

.     Groan  underneath  the  baleiiil  load,  ^ 

And  wander  o*er  the  world  again 

Most  wretched  of  the  sons  of  men : 

Yet  was  thb  brief  repose,  as  when 

A  traveller  in  the  Arabian  sands, 

,  Half-fainttne  on  his  sultry  road. 

Hath  veach*d  the  water-place  at  last; 

And  resting  there  beside  the  Well, 

Thinks  of  the  perils  he  has  past. 

And  gazes  ojer  the  unbounded  plain. 

The  plain  which  must  be  traversed  still. 

And  drinks, .  .  yet  cannot  drink  his  fill; 

Then  girds  his  patient  loins  again. 

So  to  Ladorlad  now  was  given 

New  strength,  and  confidence  in  Heaven, 

And  hope,  and  faith  invincible* 

For  oflen  would  Ereenia  tell    ^ 

bf  wliat  in  elder  days  befell. 

When  other  Tyrants,  in  thdr  might. 

Usurped  dominion  o  er  the  earth ; 

And  Veeshnoo  took  a  human  birth. 

Deliverer  of  the  Sons  of  men; 

And  slew  the  huge  Ermaccasen, 

And  piece-meal  rent,  with  lion  force, 

Errenen*8  accursed  corse. 

And  humbled  Baly  in  his  pride; 

And  when  the  Giant  Ravaneu 

Had  borne  triumphant,  from  his  side, 

Sita,  the  earth-bom  God*8  beloved  bride. 

Then,  from  his  island  kingdom,  laugh'd  to  acorn 

The  insuked  husband,  and  his  power  defied; 

How  to  revenge  the  wrong  in  wrath  he  hied. 

Bridging  the  sea  before  bis  dreadful  sway,  . 

And  met  the  hundred-headed  foe. 

And  dealt  him  the  unerring  blow; 

By  Brama*s  hand  the  righteous  lance  was  given. 

And  by  that  arm  immortal  driven. 

It  laid  the  mighty  Tyrant  Tow ; 

And  Earth  and  Ocean,  and  high  Heaven^ 

Rejoiced  to  scchisovcrtbrow.  ^,  . 

U  2  O^*- 
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Ohl  itvtht  not  tboa>  YedSlian  cried. 

Such  fate  Kehama  will  betide ; 

For  there  are  Grods  who  look  below,. . , 

Seeva,  the  Avenger,  is  not  blinds 

Nor  Veesbdoo  careless  for  mankind. 

I 

Thus  was  Ladurlad's  aotd  imbued 
With  hope  and  holy  fortitude; 
And  Child  and  Sire,  with  pious  mind 
Alike  rcsolv'd,  alike  resigned, 
IiOC^*d  onward  to  the  evil  day : 
]^aith  was  their  comfort^  Faith  their  stay; 
They  trusted  woe  would  pass  away, 
Atod  Tyranny  would  sink  subdued, 
And  Evil  yield  to  Good. 

Lovely  wert  thon,  O  Flower  of  Earth! 

Above  all  flowers  of  mortal  birth  j 

Bur  fostered  in  this  blissful  l)ower 

From  day  to  day,  and  boar  to  hour. 

Lovelier  grew  the  lovely  flower. 

O  blessed,  blessed  company! 

When  men  and  heavenly  spirits  greet. 

And  they  whom  Death  had  severed  meet, 

And  hold  again  communion  sweet ; . . . 

O  blessed,  blessed  company ! 

The  Sun,  careering  round  the  sky« 

Beheld  them  virith  lejoicing  eye, 

Aod  bade  his  wiUirig  Charioteer 

Rekx  their  speed  as  they  drew  near; 

Arounin  check*d  the  rainbow  reins. 

The  seven  gn^en  coursers  shook  their  manes. 

And  brighter  rays  around  them  threw; 

The  Car  of  glory  in  their  view 

More  ra^ant,  more  resplendent  grew^ 

And  Surya,  through  bi»  veil  of  light. 

Beheld  the  Bower,  and  blest  the  sight. 

The  Lord  of  Night,  as  he  sail'd  by, 

Stay'd  his  pearly  boat  on  high ; 

And,  while  around  the  blissful  Bower 

He  bade  the  softest  moonlight  flow. 

Lingered  to  see  that  earthly  flower, 

Forgetfol  of  his  Dragon  foe, 

Who,  mindful  of  their  ancient  fend. 

With  open  jaws  of  ragti'  pursued. 

There  ^tl  good  Spirits  of  the  air. 

Suras  and  Devetas  repair. 

Aloft  they  love  to  hover  there 

And  view  the  flower  of  mortal  birth 

Here,  for  her  innocence  and  w^itb. 

Transplanted 
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Transplauted  from  the  fidds  of  Oirth  j . . . 

And  him  whoj  on  the^dreadful  ^y 

When  Heavea  was  £)lcd  with  contteroatioo^ 

And  Indra  tremblecl  with  dismay, 

Apd,  for  the  sounds  of  joy  and  mirtjb> 

Woe  was  heard,  and  lamentation^ 

'  Defied  the  Rajah  in  Us  pride. 

Though  all  in  Heaven  and  Earth  beside 

Stood  mute  in  dolorous  expectation  j 

And  rushing  forward  in  that  hour. 

Saved  the  Swerga  from  his  power. 

Grateful  for  this  they  hover  nigh^ 

And  bless  the  blessed  company* 

One  God  alone,  with  wanton  tjmt 

Beheld  them  in  their  Bowery 

O  ye,  he  cried,  who  have  defied 

The  Rajah«  will  ye  mock  my  power) 

*Twas  Camdeo  riding  on  his  lory, 

'Twas  the  immortal  youth  of  Love; 

If  men  below  and  Gods  above. 

Subject  alike,  quoth  he,  have  fidt  these  darts. 

Shall  ye  alone,  of  all  in  storyi 

Boast  impenetrable  heana? 

Hover  here,  my  gentle  lory,  ^ 

Gently  hover,  while  I  see 

To  whom  hath  Fate  decreed  the  glory. 

To  the  Glendoveer  or  me. 

Then  in  the  dewy  evening  sky. 

The  bird  of  gorgeous  plumery 

Fei8*d  his  wings  and  hover*d  nigh, 

2t  chanced  at  that  delightful  hour 

Kailyal  sate  before  tlu:  Bower, 

On' the  green  bank  with  amaranth  sweet. 

Where  Ganges  warbled  at  her  feet. 

Ereenia  there,  before  the  Maid, 

His  sails  of  ocean-blue  displayed; 

And  sportive  in  her  sight, 

Mov'd  slowly  o*er  th^  lake  with  gliding  flight  j 

Anon,  with  sudden  stroke  and  strongs 

In  rapid  course  careering,  swept  along  ( 

Now  shooting  downward  firom  his  heavenly  height. 

Plunged  in  the  deep  below. 

Then  rising,  soar  a  again. 

And  shook  tlie  sparUing  waters  off  like  rain. 

And  hovering  o'er  the  silver-w^^^  hung. 

At  him  young  Camdeo  \^nt  ibe  V)w  •, 

With  living  bees  the  hrv^  Nvaa  sttun^^ 

The  fiital  bow  of^^^.c»s», 
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And  flowers  which  woold  inflame  the  heart. 
With  their  petals  barb'd  the  dart. 

The  shaft,  unerringly  addrest. 

Unerring  flew,  and  smote  £reenia*s  breast. 

Ah,  Wanton !  cried  the  Glendoveer, 

Go  aim  at  idler  hearts. 

Thy  skill  is  baffled  here! 

,  A  deeper  love  I  bear  that  Maid  divine. 

Sprung  from  a  higher  will, 

*    Aholier  power  than  thine! 

A  second  shaft,  while  thus  Ereenia  cried. 

Had  Canndeo  aiin*d  at  Kailyars  side, 

Sut,  lo !  the  Bees  which  struns;  his  bow 

Broke  off,  and  took  their  night. 

that  sweet  Flower  of  earth  they  wing  their  way. 

Around  her  raven  tresses  play, 

'  And  buzz  about  her  with  delight. 

As  if^  with  that  melodious  sound. 

They  strove  to  pay  thdr  willing  duty 

To  mortal  purity  and  beauty. 

Ah,  Wanton!  cried  the  Glendoveer,. 

No  power  hast  thou  for  mischief  here ! 

Cfause  thou  some  idler  breast. 

For  these  are  proof,  by  nobler  thoughts  posscst. 

Gro  to  thy  plains  of  Matra  go. 

And  string  again  thy  broken  bow! 

Ri|^tly  Ereenia  spake;  and  ill  had  thoughts 

Of  earthly  love  beseem*d  the  sanctuary 

«  Where  Kailyal  had  been  wafted,  that  the  Soul 

Of  her  dead  Mother  there  might  strengthen  her. 

Feeding  her  with  the  milk  of  heavenly -lore. 

And  influxes  of  Heaven  Imbue  her  heart 

With  hope  and  faith,  and  holy  fortitude. 

Against  the  evil  day.    Here  rest  awhile 

In  peace,  O  Father  1  marked  for  misery 

Above  aU  sons  of  men ;  O  Daughter !  doom*d 

For  sufFerings  and  for  trials  above  all 

Of  wortien 5 .. .  yet  both  favoured,  both  belov'd 

By  all  good  Powers^  here  rest  awhile  in  peace. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BIBICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Comprising  Biblical  Criticism*,    Theological  Criticism f   Sacred  Morals ^ 
Sermons  and  Discourses;  Single  Sermons;  Controversial  Divinity, 


THE  year  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  take  a  retrospect  has 
been  richer  in  biblical  criticism  than 
many  that  have  preceded  it.  We 
shall  notice  the  works  by  which  it 
has  been  distinguished  in  the  order 
of  their  merits,  and  shall  com- 
mence with  the  ''  Biblia  Hebraioi, 
or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  without  Points, 
after  the  text  of  Xennicott,  with 
the  chief  various  readings,  selected 
^om  his  collection  of  Hebrew  MSS. 
from  that  of  de  Rossi,  and  from  the 
,  ancient  versions >  accomp^ied  with 
English  notes,  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory,  selected  from  the 
most  approved  ancient  and  modern 
English  and  foreign  Biblical  critics. 
Part  I  comprising  the  book  of  Ge- 
-neiis.  Royal  Quarto,  price  7s.  Pon* 
tefract,  for  the  ^tor  .ind  Printer, 
B.  Bootbroyd." 

We  have  copied  the  whole  tit1e« 
page  of  Mr.  Boothroyd*s  ^^ork,  as 
containing  an  epitome  of  the  means 
by  which  be  purposes  to  car^y  his 
important  object  into  execution. 
We  were  not  a  little  pleased  with 
the  nbrelty  of  seeing  the  different 
cjualitie^  of  a  printer,  and  of  a  gooct 


biblical  critic,  and  apparcntlj  of  a 
good  general  scholar,  united  in  the 
same  person :  and  a  penoD,  too, 
residing  in  a  provincial  town.  The 
age  of  Erpenius  and  of  the  Ste* 
phenses,  is  so  far  returned^  and  we 
trust  it  will  )ong  continue ;  'and  that 
among  the  extensive  fraternity  of 
our  typographists,  there  may  never 
cease  to  bet  many  who  may  be  judges 
not  only  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
book  of  ancient  learning  is  worked 
off,  but  of  the  matter  which  it  con-* 
tains.  It  would  give  the  fairest  pre- 
mise of  immaculate  editions  $  and 
furnish  us  with  an  extensive  supply  . 
of  the  best  literature  at  the  cheapest 
rate.  I'be  received  text  is  that  se** 
lected  on  the  present  occasion ;  but 
the  disputed  readings  are  noticed  in 
various  ways  according  to  the  scale 
of  their  importance,  sometimes  by 
chasms,  sometimes  by  bracketSj^ 
sometimes  by  simple  notation ;  apd 
where  they  are  of  considerable  con- 
sequence, by  an  innev  margin  an4 
Viy  notes.  The  inner  margin  is  con-. 
c\  \cXft^  \i^otv  vVic  ip\an  of  that  in 
^rL^«Xe\xC%  ^ttdK-  TcsXament,^  and 
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including,  first,  all  the  varidu's  read- 
ings which  are  foand  in  any  of  the 
ancient  versions,  whether  supported 
by  the  authority  of  MSS.  or  not; 
and,  secondly,  those  readings  from 
MSS.  or  editions  which  supply  an 
acknowledged  deficiency  in  the  text^ 
though  when  a  various  reading  has 
no  connexion  Ivith  the  context,  and 
18  not  supported  by  the  authority  of 
any  of  the  versions,  it  is  deemed 
wholly  inadmissible  by  the  editor. 

The  text  is  nrnt  and  elegant,  but 
without  the  ix)iiits.  We  are  not 
quite  certain  that  Mr.  Boothroyd  has 
acted  prudently  in  their  rejection. 
For  ourselves  we  hold  them  iji  little 
general  estimaiion,  though  some- 
tim'ts  useful  in  deciding  an  early 
sense  given  to  a  controverted  pas- 
sage 3  but  as  great  numbers  of  bib- 
lical scholars  still  continue  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  the  edition  now  of- 
fered will  lose  the  chance  of  being 
purchased  by  such  persons  j  while, 
had  the  points  been  introduced,  they 
would  have  foirmed  no  obstacle  to  as 
extensive  a  purchase  by  scholars 
who  do  not  use  thcm>  ai  we  trust 
the  edition  vi/ill  experience  in  its  pre- 
sent form.  And  on  this  view  of  the 
subject,  and  on  no  other,  we  lately 
advised  a  stereotype  edition  of  Leus- 
den*s  text,  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  will  soon  be  carried  into 
execution. 

The  notes  are  both  critical  and 
/explanatory;  they  form  a  rhnniug 
commentary,  and  occupy  about  half 
the  work,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto 
proceeded.  They  consist  of  original 
remarks  by  the  editor  himself,  with 
extracts  and  abridgements  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  targumisls,  and  copi- 
mentators,  as  well  as  from  an  ex- 
tensive body  of  Christian  critics  ancl 
divines  3  such  as  Buxtorf,  Bochart, 
Da  the,  Rosenmiiller,  Houbigant, 
Dimock,  Pilkington,  Sbucktbrd, 
Kennicott^  and  Geddes.    The  notes 


are  in. English}  but  it  is  somewhat 
extraordinary,  that  in  quoting  from 
the  Septuagint|  the  editor  sbsold 
give  neither  the  Greek  character, 
nor  the  English  rendering  of  the 
passages,  bat  shopld  tiaDspofe  or 
translate  them  into  Hebrew.  "We 
can  see  no  other  advantage  from 
such  a  conduct,  than  that  of  prov- 
ing himself  to  be  a  good  Hebrew 
proficient.  As  a  mere  specimen  of 
the  Qpanner  in  which  the  text  is 
given,  we  shall  observe  that,  in 
Gen.  i.  6.  the  expression,  **  and  it 
was  so,*'  (p  >n'i)  is  subjoined  in 
brackets,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint,  which  contains  xsu 
syBvero  ivrwg.  In  like  manner,  in 
V.  8.  and  upon  the  same  authority, 
the  expression,  "and  God  saw  that 
it  was  good :"  (310  O  a'H^K  Vr\'\) 
is  intcoduced  as  a  middle  part  of  the 
verse,  which  is  consequently  made 
to  consist  of  a  triplet  instead  of  a 

disti<:h,  or  belt  (c^^ovj)  as  in  the 

••  • ' 

q^mmon  reading.  So  again,  at  the 
close  of  V.  9,  we  have  the  following 
addition  inserted  in  like  manner  in 
brackets,  from  the  same  ancient  ver- 
sion, Ka,i  fTvyr^y^^if^  ro  ihop  <ro  urcxArw 
rrj  ovpavov  eis  ra^  truvayur/a^  avr&'y, 
KXi  wS^Tj  i)  ^ijpa:  "for  the  waters 
under  the  heavens  vrexe  gathered 
togethe^r  unto  one  place,  and  the 
dry  Idnd  appealed."  Whether  these 
and  similar  passages  existing  in  the 
Greek  text,  ever  had  an.  existence 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  have  been  acci- 
dentally dropped  by  the  carelessness 
of  transcription,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  accurately  in  the  present 
day.  But  as  no  object  ccMiId  be 
proposed  by  originating  them  10  the 
Greek,  it  is  far  more  rational  ta  sup- 
pose that  they  were  actually  tound 
in  the  Hebrew  copy,  from  which 
thd  Septuagint  was  rendered. 

"The  New  Testament,    trans- 
iated  from  the  Latin  in  the  year 

1360, 


i380>  by  John  Widif^    D.  D.  to  tHeground-workofthainoblenioaii- 
^vhicb  are  pf^xed  memoira  of  the  mcnt  of  elegance  nod  critical  skill, 
life,  opiiiiofi8>  and  writings  of  Dr.  Mrhich  exists  in  the  standard  versiba 
Wiclif ;  and  an  bistoritlal  accoont  of  of  our  own  day :— an  degance  whidi 
the  Saxon  and  English  Versions  of  has   shone   with  almost   unabated 
the  Seriptores,  previous  to  the  open*  splendoar  for  nearly  two  oentaries; 
ing  of  the  fifteenth  century.   By  the  and  a  critical  skill  which  cannot  be 
R^.  R.  H.  Baber.**    Royal  quarto,  better  destrfbal  than  by  stating  tm 
Price  1/.  111.  6d»    This  edition  of  the   English   reader^   that  thou^ 
Wklif 's  translation  professes  to  be  it   was    published  nearly  thirteen 
a  correct  reprint  of  Mr.  Lewises,  y^ars,  before  the  Greek  text  of  th# 
published  in  lySl:  which  was  taken  Elzivirs  (or  that  in  cotnmon  use) 
ironi  two  h[^,  one  of  which  was  was  digested,  and  which  was  even 
the  property  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  assisted  by  king   James's  version^ 
other  of  Sir  Edward  Dering.    The  coincides    more    nearly   with   the 
manuscript    was    collated    by    the  Greek  text,  as  settled  by  Griealbaci^ 
learned  Dn  Daniel  Waterland,  with  in  our  own  day,  after  a  life  of  ibrty 
ten    MSS.    deposited    in   diflerent  years  devoted^ to  an  adjustment  df 
libraries  at  Cambridge;  and  after-  the  disputed  passages.    Upon  which 
wards  by  Mr.  Lewis,  with  six  of  the  subject  we  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
tnost    curions    MSS.    at    Oxford,  reader  to  the  New  Annual  Register 
This  edition  Mr.  Baber,  from  hfs  for  ] 800,  part  Domestic  Literature, 
situation  as  assistant  librarian  at  the  p.  p.  307,  ^  1 1  • 
British  Museum,  has  enriched  with        Wiclif  is  well  kno'^'n  to  have 
a  few  communic3tionS|  which  en-  been  the  morning  star  of  the  re- 
hances  its  value;  and  we  agree  with  formation;  and  the  example  he  set 
the  learned  editor,  that  the  reader  by  the  present  veraacular  version, 
will  here  also  **  find  a  more  correct  has  proved  of  far  more  extensive 
statement  than  has  yet  appeared  of  influence  than  to  our  owti  country ; 
the  earliest  translations  of  tbe  whole  for  it  infused  a  spirit  for  national 
or  particular  portions  of  the  inspired  translations  over  the  whole  theatre 
writings;*'  and  we  may  add«  that  of  Protestant  Europe,  and  was  the 
he  will  probably  find  them  consider-'  first  means  of  enablin^i^  the  Bible 
ably  more  numerous  than  he  had  Societies  of  different  countries,  and 
previously  any  expectation  of.  espedally  of  our  own,  to  communi- 
As  an  authority  to  tbe  establish-  cate  the  glad  tidings»  in  their  various 
ment  of  the  original  text,  this  book  «and  respective  tongues,  to  the  re- 
is  of  little  or  no  value;  for  it  pro-  motrst  nations  of  the  earth, 
fesses  to  b^  nothing  more  than  a        To  the  philologist  the  present  is 
translation  at  recond  band,  the  mere  also  a  work  of  considerable  import-  / 
shadow  of  a  shade;  but  the  shades  ance;  anti  forms  a  good  middle  point 
are  beautiful,   and  will  be  found  in  the  changes  by  which  our  national 
to  give  a  very  exact  profile.     In  an-  language    has   becu  cUaTacieriied, 
other  point  of  view,  however,  we  b^t^een  tbe  periods  of  Bcdc  and 
hail  most  cordially  tbe  reprint  before  Jatne*  I.     VJpon  tbe  Nvbo\e,  these 
us,  and  tegatd  it  as  a  work  of  con-  cV?vtt«.«»   ^^^  ^*^  \«vmeaisxxx^^\y 
sidcoible  importance.  •  We  behpjd  g!  xYv^>«v^^^^^ 
in  it  the  first  full  attempt  to  propa^          ^xji*^"^^^^  ^>S^^^  q-s^ssss^v,— vai^Bi, 
gate  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip-      Vc%   ^ft.e^    "^^  vjSJ^vwe  '5is»53SiS3Pi.^^>\«. 
lures  in  ''fro/er  Ynglysht;'  and  aa       \cVc*^'^'^'^^^^  "^^^                         ^^^ 
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old  plural  aw,  vrtich  was  la  use  tbe  work,  bat  witboot  any  aroDcii* 

aiDOP(  verbs,  as  well  as  anioog  sub-  meni  for  its  correctness*  The  acoom- 

atantives  to  j^or  0$^  among  the  latter,  panying  life  comprises  as  manj  par- 

and  whtcb  bas  chiefly,  given  that  ticul^rs  as  the  author  could  obUio, 

bitting  or  sibilating  character  to  our  and  they  appear  to  be  4nly  support- 

eouodatioa,  so  much  complained  of  ed:  sub^ined  is  a  catalogue  of  Dr* 

by  foreigners:  as  also  the  disuse  of  Wiclif*8    Works,    more   eilensive 

|be  verb  nyl  or  nil,  'as  an  opposite  than  usual  i  discriminative  remarks 

to  tu^l  or  will,  a  term  often  used  on  various  copies  of  tbcm^  and  m>- 

witb  pociUiar  force  in  the  translation  ticea  of  the  places  wl^erc  many  of 

)>efoie  us,  and  for  which  we  have  them  are  preserved.    Of  many  of 

now  no  fair  synonym  or  substitute,  these  w<^  should  rejoice  to  see  a  re* 

Spenser  was  fond  of  this  expression,  prints  and  in  the  present  fashionable 

and  we  occasionally  find  it  in  Ben  fondness  for  obsolete  writings,  we 

Benson,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  tbink  a  judicious  undertaking  oftbis 

it  has  passed  beyond  tbe  sera  of  the  kind  would  be  sure  to  succeed, 

latter.    We  give  the  folk>wing  as  a  "  The  Book  of  Job;  .translated 

fair  specimen  of  the  style  and  or-  from  the  Hebrew,  by  the  late  Miss 

tbc^raphy  of  the  Wicklif  versiob,  'Elizabeth  Smith,  &c  with  a  PrtfiKC 

Matt.  V.  41,  42,  43.   /'  But  I  seye  and  Annotations,  by  theRev.F.  Ran- 

to  you,  that  ye  aghen  stonde  not  an  dolph,  D.  D.'*  8vo. 

yvel  man,  but  if  Qoy  smyte  thee  in  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  per- 

the  right  cheke,  shewe  to  him  also  formance,  from  a  very  extraordinary 

the  other;  and  to  him  that  stryve  character.    A  young  lady  who,  in 

with  thee  iu  doom,  and  take  away  her  prime,  aod  in  tbe  midst  of  many 

thi  coote,  leeve  thou  aUo  to  him  thi  family   mortifications,   and    severe 

mantel.  And  whoever  constreynith  personal  sickness,  should  be  able  to 

tbte  a  thousynd   pads;    go   thou  render  herself  an  accomplished  Eng. 

with  him  other  tweyne :  give  thou  Ibh  scholar,  a  poet  above  mediocrity, 

to  him  that  axith  of  thee ;    and  a  student  in  mathematics,  a  profi- 

tume'not  thou  away  fro  him  that  dent  in  several  modem  languagea, 

wole  borowe  of  thee.     Ghe  ban  and  a  skilful  labourer  in  the  (>iental 

herd  that  it  was  seid  thou  schalt  love  tongues,  must  be  a  phenomenon  in 

thi  neighbore,  aod  hate  thin  enemy,  a)!  ages,  and  especially  in  one,  wbich 

But  I  seye  to  you,  love  ye  your  ene-  is  peculiarly  characterized,  by  be- 

myes,  do  ye  wel  to  hem  that  haten  coming  super hcially  wise  upon  the 

you,  and  prie  ye  for  hem  that  pur-  gleanings   of   others,    rather   than 

aueh  and  slaundren  you.*'— Matt.  iv.  solidly  informed  by  original  study. 

3.    *'  Command  that  these  stones  There  is .  very  groat  and  intrinaic 

be  made  bread,*'  is  given  better  by  merit  in  tlie  work  before  us;   we 

Wiclif,  ''seye  that  these  stones  bee  freely  and  unreservedly  allow  it  thi-; 

maad  looves,*'  i.  «.  'Moaves:'*    in  praise;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  if 

which  the  resemblance  between  tbe  aqy  thing  can  injure  or  depreciate 

two  ideas  is  admirably  preserved,  it,  it  is  the  very  injudicious  and  ex-> 

Pearh  is  here  rendered,  after  the  travagant    encomioms    which    the 

Latin,  margaritis,  basj^ets;  cnfynes,  friends  of  Miss  Smith,  in  the  de- 

after  the  Greek,,  xofivo;;  di-achra,  liriumofthefr  partiality,  have  passed 

dragme,  frotu  ^pa^ijis,  and  talents,  upon  it,  and  by  wluch  they  seen^ 

B^auntis,  i.  e.  coins  of  Byzantium,  desirous  of  representing  it  as  tbe 

A  portrait  of  Wiclif  is  prefixed  to  very  best  translation  that  has  ever 

appeared 
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sppeafedatanytiineysndinanylanr    iwo  learned  &ieiidtf«     Dr.  IVfogee 
guage  J  aa  ioperseding  the  necesBitj    '*   ^'    « •  •       -   -^  ? 

of  any  other;  and  aa  second^  in 


point  of  merit,  to  the  bible  original 
itself.  *'  If  I  hare  no  hesitation/ 
obanrea  Dr.  Randolph,  in  his  pr^ 
*'  in  saying  lhat>  as  a  tranS' 


limits  his  enoomiom  to  the  saperio* 
rity  of  the  present  work*  coo^pared 
with  erery  other  English  transloi* 
/ton.  Dr.  Randolph  professes  to 
build  his  own'  opinion  npon  this 
basik}  "as  such;*  says  he,  "/da 
iatrnnUfoarsuocompartswtflwanld  produce  it.*'  But  he  immediatriy 
also  expressly  state  that  Cexcept  flies  off  from  the  restriction,  and 
with  the  €Qnte](t  of  the  venerable  rapturously  affirms  it  to  be  superior 
book  from  which  it  was  formed)  it  to  every  translation  t«  every  Mm^ 
calls  for  none.'*  And  in  another  guage,  t(}at  has  ever  £illen  under 
place,  after  stating  that  he  bad  ap-  his  observation*  We  cannot  quite 
plied  to  his  friend  Dr.  Magee  for  his  accede  to  the  former  encomium^ 
opinion,  he  adds,  f'that  jadgment  for  though  in  some  pomts  it  excels 
has  been  pronounced,^and  under  the  our  received  version,  it  falls  very 
aanction  of  it  I  am  authorised  to  far  short  of  it  in  others,  and  has  far 
produce  this  version  of  the  Book  of  less  explicitly^  and  less  critically 
Job,  not  as  a  tuork  that  claims  in-  given  the  genuine  and  undoubted 
duigtnce,  from  the  youth  or  sex  of  sense:  we  readily  adcnowledge  it, 
the  author,  or  which  n^ight  plead  however,  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a 
the  disavantages  under  whi(h  it  was  superior  version  to  Dr.  Stock's ;  but 
prosecuted,  in  extenuation  of  its  we  can  by  no  means  keep  pace  with 
faults  and  errors,  but  as  a  work  of  the  high-flown  language  of  the  edi- 
intrinsic   and  superior   excellence,    tor,  and  admit  its  superiority  to  any 


^nd. '  conveying,*  as  my  friend  ex- 
presses himself,  ^  more  of  the  true 
character  and  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew, with  fewer  departures  from 
the  idiom  of  the  English  than  any 
other  translation  whatever  that  we 
possess.*  As  such  I  do  produce  it$ 
and  so  far  as  a  diligent  and  accurate 
comparison  of  this  translation,  par- 
tially or  wholly,  with  almost  every 
other  extant  (at  least  with  all  that  I 
could  procure  or  read)  may  entitle 
me  to  make  the  assertion,  I  scruple 
sot  to  pronounce  it  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  more  clear  and  satisfactory, 
more  grammatically  accurate,  more 
closely  expressive  of  the  literal 
meaning,  and  though  preserving  a 
native  lustre  of  its  own,  more  dis- 
tinctly reflecting  the  brightness  of 
Its  glorious  original,  than  -any  which 
has  fallen  under  my  observation.* 


thing  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
exhibited  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world :  for  we  have  no  hesitation  isi 
saying,  that  in  Latin  we  prefer  St. 
Jerom,  and  A.  SchuUens  \  in  Spa* 
nish  Louis  de  Leon;  in  Italian 
Diodati;  in  German  Michaelis. 

In  few  word|,  it  is  impossible  to 
translate  the  book  of  Job  correctly., 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Arabic.  The  language  in  which  it 
is  written  is  a  language  of  its  own: 
it  is  a  language  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible :  it  is 
a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic; 
and  clearly  proves  that  the  writer, 
whoever  he  was,  (and  we  4o  not 
think  it  isdlSicuUtodeteTm'me)  most 
have  been  mtimmtely  acquamicd  with 

^ft  bavfi  tko  tea^««^  ^^  «aw^  f  ^- 
{ct*^' y^\5  ^ssp^  \iT.^jwk. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  obscr^      VaO  ^"^  ^^  '^^    ^9^  ^^^^a»^  xa 
the  material  difference  v^hich  e^V    X    ^*  A^^   ^^^\  ^ \ 
between  the  two  opinions  of  tl^^\l     ^acS^  ^'^x^^ 


\ 
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of  any  esaeotial  cottteqaenoe»  in  one  of  the  Hebrew,  than  anf  other.    It 

or  two  parts  of  his  preface,  yet  ad*  tnaj  perhaps  be  coDCeired^  Itat  tbb 

tints, in  other9>  that  Miss  Smith  may  it  not  a  point  of  any  oooseqneooe : 

have  prepared  herself  for  the  ver*  and  we  biave  adeoted  it  on  thia  wmj 

aion  before  m9,  by  preTious  exercises  afxx>unt :  it  aecms  to  shew  more  thata 

both  in  Arabic  ana  Persian.    Wiiat  any  other  iostaooe  woold  have  donc^ 

her    knowledge  of  these   tongues  the /oo^,  instead  of  the  ojoar.  mui. 

may  have  becOj  we  know  not ;  finom  ner  in  which  this  vecsion  is  exe- 

the  respectable  assertion  of  the  pre-  cuted,  where  there  is  no  assignable 

sent'  editor,  that  she  was  acqaainted  reason*  for  being  so  —In  ttie  Teqr 

with  them,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  next  verse,  the  common  rendering 

ftct ;  but  we  most  freelj  confess,  ''sons  of  God/*  is  hers  given  " 

we  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  proof  of  fssoitiov:*'   which,  so  far 

of  such  acquaintance  in  the  present  we  are  acquainted  witb>  is  a 

translation.    Miss  Smith  is  perpe-  not  of  Mr.  Parkhoni*s,  but  of  the 

tuaiiy  proving  herself  to  have  been  editor's  alone ;  yet  it  is  an  ingiaft 

a  pupil  of  Mr.  Parkhorsfs:  his  au«  upon  a  previous  interpretation  of 

thorities  are  omnipotent  to  her  3  and  Mr.  Parkhurst.    This  exoelknt  cri- 

her  version  is  almost  entirely  found*  tic  has  chosen  to  traoilaie  the  word 

ed  upon  the  interpretations  which,  God  (Q'n^M)  in  the  plural,  and  fo 

in  the  course  of  his  lexicon,  he  has  understand  by  it  the  false  gods  of 

given  to  a  very  great  multitude  of  the   codlhtry:    on    which    acooanc 

|>as8ages  in  the  book  of  Job,  toge-  this  close  and  fieiithful  scholar  chases 

ther  with  a  few  conjectures  of  Miss  to  regard  Satan  and  his  associates 

8mith*s  own,  in  many  of  which,  as  the  Ja/se  gods  alluded  to;  asid 

however,  'she  has  by  no  means  been  hence,    with  a  most    unjust^ble 

successful :  but,  most  assuredly,  nei*  contortion  'of  the  term  tanVKTI,  to 

ther  in  Mr.  Parkhurst  nor  in  Miss  '  understand  it  as  importing ^rntflsofr. 

Smith,  is  there  the  smallest  pretension  from  nbtl  "  to  be  faint,  languid,  or 

to  Arabic  or  even  to  Persian  literature  diseased,"  in  opposition  to  ita  usual, 

or  criticism ;  and  we  may  add,  that  and  peculUrly  emphaiic  derivadoa 

both  of  them  are,  in  many  places,  from  fl^K  io  conjunction  with  the 

palpably  erroneous,  for  want  of  such  forcible  pic6x  n.    Yet  this  traosh^ 

knowledge.  tion  J3  approved  by  Dr.  Randolph, 

We  must  close  this  article  with  though  in  contradiction  with  that  of 

evamuiing,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  cverv  preceding  translator  and  com- 

few  ofthcrendcrwgs  of  the  present  mentator,  while  h^  is  sufficiently 

version    where  they  difter  from  the  unguarded  to  speak  in  its  jostifica- 

received  text    in  order  that  the  rea.  jj^^    ^^at  "  he  docs  not  know  that 

dcr  may  be  able  to  exercise  his  own  tb^        ji^,^  ^  ^j^^ 

judgment  upon    the  subject.      In  else,  prefixed  to  Elohim,  in  regi- 

chap  1.5  our  conamon  lection  giv-es  n^ine/ except  in  the  sixth  chiipfer 

OS  7  for  Job  said,    and  so  does  the  ^^  Qe„esis,  which  perhaps  might 

origmal,  2m  nn«  O:  and  so  does  „^,  ^  j^^  intelligible  thus  trans- 

every  preceding  version  we  are  ac--  i^^^^  t^an  as  it  now  stands."    It  is 

acquainted  with  5    but  Miss  Smith  unnecessary  to  point  out  other  pas, 

chases  to  render  It,  ''  for  na  said  :  ^^^  ^^  ^^  are  persuaded  that  this 

yet  Dr.  Randolph  has  asserted,  that  respectable  character  musthavebcen 

this  translation    is   -more  closely  gufficicnUy  sensible  of  hia    error, 
expressive  of  the  literal  meaning  '       ^  l_^ 
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long  before  this  time.  Perdition 
can  in  no  sense  be  fairly  deduced 
from  Ca^rOHH,  Aod  if  it  could,  no 
possible  advantage  »  obtained  by 
sQch  a  disturbance  of  the  common 
rendering. 

"p3,  which  has  proved  a  stuin- 
bliog-block  to  most  of  the  comment 
tatorB>  has  miserably  succeeded  with 
Miss  Smith.  In  i*  6.  it  is  rendered 
bless ^  in  i.  11.  it  is  also  trans*- 
lated  bless,  but  with  a  quere  whether 
it  should  not  be  cnrse$  in  li.  5.  it  is 
roundly  translated  cursty  without 
any  quere^  whatever^  though  the 
whole  context  is  predsely  the  same; 
and  in  not  more  than  four  verses 
after,  viz,  v.  9.  it  is  roundly,  and 
without  a  quere  again  translated 
lleis,  "  Messing  God  and  dying  j" 
which  last  is  an  elegant  and  correct 
rendering,  lAought  immediately 
from  Mr.  P^rkhurst.  So  much  for 
clearness,  satisfactmness,  and  accu* 
racy.  It  is  atoird  to  suppose  that 
the  same  word  could  ever  have  been 
employed  in  both  senses ;  nor  is  the 
difficulty  by  any  means  gotten  rid 
of^  by  conceding  it  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  -  as  a  valedicto- 
Tf  term,  in  the  meaning  of  /are» 
well,  take  leave,  renounce,  %aip£iy, 
which  is  the  loop-hole  adopted  by 
Sdiuhens,  Dr.  Stock,  and  various 
other  translators:  for  we  have  no 
clear  proof  that  it  is  ever  thus  used 
in  the  Hebrew  Scripttu^s.  To  bless 
is  its  fair  and  unequivocal  sense,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  wandering 
after  any  other;  for  with  a  little 
dexterous  management,  and  occa- 
sionally an  interrogatory  cast  to  the 
passage,  this  single  sense  will  be 
found  sufficient  in  every  instance. 

Chap.  xix.  22.  for  the  common 
version,  **  why  Ao  ye  persecute  me 
as  God;"  our  fair  translator  gives 
us,  '*  why  do  ye  pursue  me  like  a 
deer  y**  and  here,  we  confess,' we 
thought  we  perceived^  for  ihe  first 


time,  a  glimpse  of  an  Arabic  term, 
for   ^M  103   is   in   direct   Ai^bic 

/VjI  \j^  ut  cervum,  "  as  a  hind. 


^/ 


or  deer :"  but,  upon  turning  to  Mr, 
Parkburst,  we  perceive  that,  under 
^H>  XV.  he  has  given  his  fair  student 
the  hint,  by  rendering  b»K,  "  a  slag, 
hart,  or  deer.**  In  chap,  xs&iii.  23. 
y*bx^  commonly  tendered  interpreter^ 
is  here  made  to  signify  "  a  media* 
tor:**  we  have  no  great  objection  to 
the  term  as  a  commentary,  but  it  b 
a  gross  departure  from  verbal  acco* 
racy.  Chap,  xxxiv.  14.  is  well  and 
correctly  given ; 

If  he  set  his  heart  on  it, 

He  caa'recal  his  spirit  and  his  breath ; 

though  it  might  be  rendered  with 
equal  correctness,  "  if  he  fix  his 
purpose  upon  him,  he  can  recal  his 
spirit  and  his  breath:"  but  perhaps 
the  former  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
Chap.  XXXV.  2.-^*'  what  should  / 
profit,**  is  in  the  original,  "  what 
should  it  profit."  A  deviation  froiii 
the  text  by  no  means  unfi^uent. 
It  occurs  twice  in  chap.  xxxv.  14. 

In  conclusion,  we  readily  repeat 
that  this  version  has  great  merit, 
and  that  it  has  intrinsic  merit—— 
merit  independent  of  the  author's 
sex  or  age:  and  if  we  have  pur- 
sued it  with  any  degree  of  severity, 
we  have  been  stimulated  by  the  hy- 
perbolical encomioms  passed  upon 
it  by  her  too  partial  firiends,  and  in 
points  to  which  it  is  less  entitled  to 
applause  than  in  varions  others:  for 
its  chief  praise  by  no  means  consists 
in  verbiil  accuracy  of  rendering,  or 
a  critical  knowledge  of  the  original, 
bat  in  the  simplicity  and  elegant 
ease  with  whidi  the  rendering  b 
conducted.  As  to  the  rest,  a  ver- 
sion is  still  wanting,  and  as  mncb, 
or  nearly  as  much,  as  before  the 
present  was  offered  to  lis. 

"  Revival 
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'<  Revivd   of  tbe   Roman   and  tietj  and  difficnltjr,  of  vUdi  tew 

Greek  Empires  $  being  observations  but  himself  will  be  sensible, 

on  tbe    prophet  Daniel's  Metallic  *'  A  course  of  Lectoret;    cod* 

Image,  the  interpretation  of  whose  taining  a  description  and  ajstematic 

form  was  to  make  known  that  which  arrangement  of  tbe  seversl  braocbes 

was  to  happen  in  the  latter  daj's.  of  divinity;  accompanied  with 


Also  an  investigation  of  those  parts  account,  both  of  the  principal  an- 
of  the  Apocalypse,  which  appear  thors^  and  of  the  progress  which  has 
to  be  derived  from  an  illustration  of  been  made,  at  different  perioda»  in 
the  prophecies  of  Danie),  and  tlie  theological   learning:    by    Herbert 
ancient  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Margaret  Pro- 
many  of  which  were,  from  the  first,  fessor  of  Divinity,  Cambridgie.    P^rt 
indicative  of   the  present    times.**  I.'*     We  rejoice  to  find  that  tbe 
'i  vols.  8vo.    We  congratulate  the  course  of  study  we  have  adverted  to, 
anonymous   author  of   this   work  is  renewed  under  the  auspi9es  of  so 
upon  tbe  success  of  his  recondite  competent  a  lecturer :  and  tbe  full 
pursuits;  welMntended,  indeed,  but  attendance  which  has  been  bestowed 
certainly  not  to  us,  and  we  fear  not  upou  his  labours,  while  it  cannot 
to  matiy  others,  cither  Ulustrative  of  but  be  gratify ing-td  himself,  is  what 
the  prophet  Daniel,  or  indicative  of  we  expected,  and  ventured  toforetd. 
•the  present  times.    In  one  or  two  The  course  opened  in  the  spring  of 
tespects  tbe  present  times  liave  al-  the  preceding  year  (fSOg);  and  the 
ready  proved  the  error  of  his  calcu-  professor  having  resolved  upon  pob> 
lations:  but  lie  has  still  the  satisfac-  lishing  his  studies  as  soon*  as  pes- 
tion  of  failing  where  many  a  wise  sibk  after  their  delivery,  has  pre- 
and    good  man  has  failed    before  sented  to  us  the  first  six  of  them 
him,  and  where  success  appears  be-  in  tbe  part  now  before  us.     Tbe 
yond  .ihe  power  of  human  accom-  first  is  entitJed  ''  Introdoctory  Re- 
plisbment.                                   «  marks  on  the  Study  of  TbeoJogy/* 
''  Luther  s    Illustration   of   the  The  second  enumerates  a  variety  of 
<90Spel    History :    by    N.  Nisbett,  schemes  which  have  been  proposed 
A.  M.  Rector  of  Tunstall.'*    These  for  a  plan  of  theological  study,  and 
letters  are  seven,  and  are  devoted  to  closes  with  an  epitome  of  bis  own 
.the  following  subjects :  "  Our  Lord's  method.    The  third  and  fourth  ooii- 
original  language.    On  tbe  sermon  .  tain  a  table  of  tbe  principal  works 
on  the  Mount.  Upon  Christ*s  com-  which  profess  to  be  introductions  to 
mission  to  his  apostles.    Various  in- '  a  critical  knowledge  of  tbe  scrip- 
stances  of  the  controver<;y  concern-  tural  test;  and  are  enriched  with  a 
ing  ahe    nature  of   the  Messiah,  judicious   sketch  of  the  history  of 
Upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  sacred  criticism,  from  tbe  time  €i 
Upon  the  crucifixion  and  resurrec-  Origcn  to  that  of  the  revival   of 
tion  of  Christ.    Some  rernarka  on  letters.     In  the  fifth  and  sixth  we 
St.  John's  Gospel.'*    There  is  much  have  a  critical  history  of  the  Greek 
good  sense  and  candour  in  these  text  of  the  New  Testament,  frfMn 
letters ;  but  in  one  or  twainstaoces  the  beginning  of  .the  sixteenth  cen- 
an  unnecessary  display  of  apparent  tory;,  to  the  formation  of  tbe  Elst- 
oppositions  in  Uie  histories  of  the  vir,    or   received  edition,    printed 
different  Evangelists,  with  a  view  1624*    There  is,   throngbout  the 
of  removing  them :  in  which  the  whole  of  this  volume,  nmch  somtd 
worthy  epistolarian  feels  a  contra-  learniDg,asi4p!BiF^icoous judgment; 
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but Ifae style U pecDltarly jejane and  virtues;    or  such  vices  as  render 
ficholflstic.  .  The  plan  proposed  by  their  possessors  interesting  and  pro* 
Dr.  Manh,  as  the  foundation  of  the  fitable  subjects  for  liistory,  many  of 
present  course>  consists  of  the  seven  u^hLch  were  difficult  to.  be  procuired» 
following  branchesof  instruction :  1 .  and  some  of  them  little  known ;  and 
The  criticism  of  the  ^ible,  or  the  that,  therefore,  the  benefit  whick 
mode  of  ascertaining   its  genuine  might  have  been  expected  to  result 
text,    2.  The  interpretation  of  the  from  their  influence,  was  in  a  great 
Bible,  or  the  means  to  be  employed  degree    lost.     These  I   thought  it 
for  the  discoveiy  of  its  true  sense,  might  be  a  labour  wdl  bestowed  to 
3.  The    authenticity    of    writings  restore  to  a  capacity  of  more  exten* 
which  compose  the  fiibie,  and  tlie  stve  influence,  and  to  republish  them 
credibility  of  the  facts  which  they  in   one  collection :   not  merely  to 
relate.    4.  The  divine  authority  of  a/ibrd  to  many  readers  an  opportu? 
the  Bible,  or  the  eviden<:e  for  the  nity  of  what  they  could  not  other^ 
divine  authority  of  the  religions  re-  wise  enjoy,  but  nlsO  from  the  hopes 
corded  in  it*    6.  The  inspiration  of  that  the  serviceable  effects  of  each 
the  Bible.    6.  Its  doctrines ;    and  might  be  increased  from  their  union 
7th,' Ecclesiastical  history.  andjuxta-position^  and  that,  through 
"Ecclesiastical    Biography}    or  the  help  of  a  chronological  arrant- 
Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  connected  raent,  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
with   the  History  of  Religion   in  tory  might  result,  which,  though 
England,  from  the  commencement  undoubtedly  wy  imperfect,  might 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolu-  yet  answer  even  in  that  view  se- 
tion^   selected  and  illustrated  with  veral  valuable  purposes:    while  it 
notes,  by  Christopher  Wordsworth,  would     possess     some     particular 
M.A.  dean  and  rector  of  Booking,  charms     and     recommendations.** 
&c."  6  vols.  8vo.     This  valuable  The  reader  may  form  a  toleffable 
work  is  inscribed  to   the  editors  estimate  of  the  nature  of  this  his- 
'  patron,  the  primate;  and  a  sensible  tory^  and  of  the  zeal  and  industry 
preface  explains  the  motives  of  the  with  which  it  has  been  compiled, 
undertaking.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Words-  from  the  following  succinct  account 
worth  informs  us,  that  during  a  pro-  of  its  cont^^nts.    The  articles  con*- 
tracted  residence  at  the  Cambridge  cerning  W^iclifTe,  (why  is  not  this 
university,  he  had  indulged  an  in-  wfitten  as  it  ought  to  be,  JFicIif^J 
dinalion  for  such  a  kind  of  study,  Thor])e,  Bilnay,  Tindall  (why  not 
and    had  gradually   projected  the  Tyndcdl?)  Lord  Cromwell,  Roger«, 
work  now  offered ;  but  that  he  was  Hooper,  Rowland,  Taylor,  Latimer, 
ultiaiately  confirmed  in  his  inten-  and  Cranmer,  are  compiled  from 
tions,  by  the  advantages  which  at  Fox*s  Acts  and  Monuments.    That 
length  fell  into  his  hands,  in  conse-  concerning  Lord  Cobham  is  partly 
quence  of  his  access  to  the  Lambeth  from  Fox,  and  ^partly  firora  Bale's 
library,  from  his  appointment  to  the  Brief  Chronicle.     The  account  of 
oflipe  of  chaplain  to  the  archbishop.  Ridley  is  olso  partly  from  Fox,  and 
*' It  appealed,**  says  Dr.  Wordsworth,  partly  from  a  life  of  the  bishop,  b\' 
^*  that  there  were  extant,  among  tlie  Dr.  Gloace&ter  Ridley>  published  in 
literary  productions  of  our  country,  17^3.     The  highly  entertaining  life 
many  scattered  narrations  of  the  of  Wolsey,  by  the  cardinaKs  gen. 
livesof  men  eminent  for  their  pietj,  tleman-usher.  Cavendish,  is  here, 
fiuflPerings,  leartitng,  and  such.otber  .fer  t4)e  fifst.  time,  feithfully  printed 
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^rom  a  manii6cript  in  the  Lambeth 
hbnry,  collated  with  another  manu* 
tcript  in  the  same  libraiy,  aod  a 
third  in  the  library  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  York  cathedral.  Ca* 
vendish's  performance  was,  indeed* 
printed  loog  since^  and  even'  re- 
printed in  the  Harleian  Miscellany, 
but  so  altered  and  injured  in  almost 
every  sentence,  from  some  canse  or 
^her»  &s  to  bear  but  little. resem- 
blance to  the  genuine  exemplar. 
The  long  life  ot  Sir  Thomas  More 
is  now  first  published  from*a  M.S. 
in  the  Lambeth  libiary*  written  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
£ibelh,  by  a  zealous  papist.  Wal- 
ton's Lives  of  Hooker,  Donoe,  Her- 
bert^  Sir  H.  Wotton,-  and  Bishop 
Sanderson,  are  reprinted  entire,  with 
additions  by  Strype  to  the  Ufc  of 
Hooker.  There  are  also  reprinted 
entire,  a  life  of  Jewel,  prehxed  to 
an  English  edition  in  1 685,  of  his 
Apology  to  the  Church  of  England: 
the  tran^tlation  published  in  1629,  of 
Biahop  Carleion's  life»  in  Latin,  of 
Bernard  Gilpin:  Sir  George  Paule's 
life  of  Archbisliop  Whitgth :  Eishop 
Feirsilife  of  Dr.  Hammond:  Bur- 
net's life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale: 
Matthew  Henry's  life  of  his  father, 
Philip  Henry ;  and  Burnet's  '*  Pas- 
sages of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Earl  of  Rochester  !'* — "The  Me- 
moirs of  .Nicholas.  Ferrar,  by  Dr. 
Hcckfdrd,  published  in  X79B,  and 
here  reprinted,  but  not  without 
some  lomissions.'*  The  account  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  and  his 
most  extaordinary  nephew,  is,  in 
this  republication,  extended  by  the 
accession  of  some  curious  papers 
relating  to  them,  found  in  the  Lam- 
beth library,  though  supposed  by 
Dr.  Peckard  to  have  been  lost. 
The  life  of  Bishop  Hall  is  "  com- 
posed principally  fr<nn  a  republican 
tioo  of  two  of  his  tracts."  m.-««  Ob- 
servations of  some   Sptcialtica  of 


Divine  Providence,*'  aod  ''Hird 
Measufe**'  The  account  of  Baiter 
is  composed  of  extracts  ftem  his 
"  Life  and  Times."  The  life  of 
Tillotson  is  abridged  from  a  me- 
moir of  him,  by  F.  H.  |^.A.  pub- 
lished in  1717,  but  which,  ncra- 
thele«.  Dr.  Wordsworth  profiBSKs 
t6  hoM  in  no  very  high  esteem. 

"  The  Exposition  of  the  Creed: 
by  John  Pearson,  D.D.;  abridged 
fof  the  use  of  young  persmiS;  by 
the  Rev.  C-  Burney,  LL.D.  &c." 
It  was  a  just  observation  of  a  cridc 
who  almost  always  thought  justlf, 
and  expressed  himself  justlf,  we 
mean  Dr.  Bentley,  that  "  ihc  vcrr 
dust  of  Bishop  Pearson's  writing  is 
gold."  Time,  it  is  true,  that  dims 
the  lustre  of  gold,  as  well' as  of 
every  other  precious  sabstaace,  has 
not  a  little  obscured  the  ve^  vain- 
able  work  from  which  the  present 
abridgment  is  derived.  Bot  tlie 
sterling  metal  has  here  ^Uen  iato 
excellent  hands;  and  is  wcnied  np 
into  a  form  most  happily  adspted  to 
a  very  extensive  usefiilnesi  Dr. 
Barney  is  entitled  to  the  tksoks  of 
all  Christian  parents,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  Christian  cominmMtj. 

"  Scripture  Geography,  in  l»^ 
parts,  containing  a  description  of 
the  most  distinguished  countries 
and  places,  noticed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  &c.  by  John  Toy  "  8*^ 
There  is  an  inaccuracy  in  many  of 
the  verbal  descriptions  contained  is 
this  work,  and  in  most  of  the  j^lo» 
that  prevents  ns  from  giving  it  the 
praise  vre  should  have  wished.  Dr* 
Wdls's  Geography  is  somewhat  too 
long  for  general  use :  and  something 
of  the  kind  here  offered  is  wantiDg 
for  the  use  of  the  young,  and  those 
who  have  not  time  to  enter  into  the 
detail  of  unsettled  points:  but  the 
work  before  is  not  calculated  to  fill 
op  the  vacutiy.  . 

**  Intimations  and  Bvidcac«o*  a 
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future  State:  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Watsoo."  12n]o.  This  is,  upoft  the 
whole,  a  perspicuous  little  work> 
upon  a  mo^t  momentoas  subject. 
It  18  divided  into  two  parts :  in  tiie 
first  the  author  treats  of  the  "  £vi-» 
dences  from  Reason  and  Natural 
Religion;*'  and,  in  the  second,  **t>n 
the  Evidences  from  Revelation." 
There  is  one  error,  however,  which 
we  much  wish  to  see  cornected;  the 
writer  exhausts  himself  so  complete- 
ly in  the  former  part  of  his  subject, 
and  brings  fortli  so  many  proois  in 
favour  of  a  future  state,  from  **  rea- 
son  and  natural  religion,"  that  he 
ieaves  but  little  for  '•  revelation"  to 
accomplish,  as  to  a  knowledge  of 
this  doctrine.  The  best  acumen  of 
the  best  schools  of  heathen  philoso- 
phy, shews  suificiently  how  inaccu- 
rate the  author  has  been  in  this 
respect,  and  how  highly  he  has 
over-rated  the  natural  powers  of 
human  induction. 

'^  Paganism  and  Christianity  com- 
pared, in  a  course  ot'  Lectures  to  the 
King's  Scholars  at  Westminster,  in 
1800-7,  and  8.  ,  By  John  Ireland, 
D.D.  &c."  8vo.  We  suspect  that 
the  origiu  of  this  eUborate  and 
valuable  work  was  laid  in  the  well- 
known  dispute  that  occurred  some 
few  years  ago,  between  Dr.  Rennell, 
dean  of  V\  inchostar,  and  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, dean  of  Westminster,  upon 
the  expediency  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Ireland  here  follows  up 
very  closely,  and  with  a  vigorous 
tread,  the  steps  of  the  late  head- 
master of  the  Westminster  school, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
ro  our  full  and  thorough  convictiop 
of  the  value  of  classical  learning,  as 
at  present  taught  in  that  celebrated 
.  seminary.  At  the  same  time  he  makes 
a  far  better  estimate  (with  all  his 
love  of  ancient  lore,  and  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
Cicero,)  tbaa  .thp  amthor  of  the  pre- 
1810. 


ceding  publication  has  doii^^  as  to 
the  real  discoveries  of  the  pagair 
theologues  upon  the  subject  of  God 
and  man,  of  th«t  nature  and  power 
of  the  former,  and  of  the  origin  and 
duration  of  the  latter. 

*'  The  Duties  of  the  acrical  Pro* 
fessiuu.  Selected  from  various  auf 
thors,  and  elucidated  with  notes 
on  Sermons,  Preaching,  St.  Pair's 
Charge  to  Timothy;  Sin»  Example, 
Infidelity,  Unbelievers,'  Credit  of  a 
Ciergvman,HoUn8ss,FamUy  Prayers, 
a  Christian,  Dissenters,  Salvation^  * 
&c."  l2mo.  The  andtiytnous  wri- 
ter of  this  serious  medley  seems  lo 
mc^an  well,  but,  as  it  appears  to  U8« 
he  has  some  self-knowledge,  and  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  of  almost 
every  other  kin4  to  acquire,  before 
he  will  become  fitted  to  instruct  tbf 
world  at  large. 

The  Sermons  that  have  reache4 
us  since  our  last  Retrospect  have 
not  been  numerous,  if  we  except 
those    that    havis    been    published 
singiv.     We  ought  to  begin  with 
Dr.  Rrowne*s  Bampton  "  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of 
Ox  fore! ."    8vo.     From  the  limita- 
tion of  this  course  of  lectures  to  a 
single  subject,  and  more  eqiecially 
from  the  almost  infinite  variety  i& 
which  this  single  subject  has  been* 
antecedently,  and,  often-times,  very 
admirably  handled  by  earlier  lec» 
tuters,  there  caa  be  no  doubt  that  a 
great  difficulty  must  frequently  be 
felt  how  to  treat  it  in  a  new  and 
impressive  manner.    Under  thi'j  dif* 
ficulty  Dr.  Browne  appears  to  have 
laboured,  and  we  wish  we  could  add 
that  he  at  length  successfully  exiri-' 
cated  himself  fioin  it :  but  we  can* 
not  flatter  h«m  with  a  hope  that  this 
volumr  will  run  parallel  in  duraUon 
t*  i  h  those  of  White  and  Laurence. 
The   topic  at    last   chosen,   is  the 
uniformity  of  the  Divine  Govern* 
tueot*  this  ground  of  argument  is 
X  opened 
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opened  in  the  first,  aod  continued 
through  seven  succeeding  sermons. 
Saurin  is  avowedly  our  autlior's  mo- 
del, and  his  discourses  on  the  same 
tubject  mir  author*s  text  -  book. 
There  is  one  of  the  discottrses, 
bowevrr,  of  the  "  Pasteur  a  la 
Hayc,"  whicfi  he  does  not  appear 
t»  have  read,  and  which  might  have 
been  of  more  service  to  him,  than 
hitt  study  of  all  the  rest:  it  occurs  in 
hi9  fourth  volume,  and  is  entitled 
**Sur  la  Mani^re  d  etudier  la  Reli- 
gion.'* Had  he  founded  himself 
up6n  the  excellent  sjsterfi  here  de- 
veloped, we  should  not  have  had  to 
lament  an  equal  want  of  the  iorce 
of  originality,  and  of  the  fidelity  of 
translation. 

"  Sermons  on  several  subjects 
from  the  Old  Testament.  By  John 
Hampson,  M.A.  rector  of  Sunder- 
land, &c."  8vo.'  This  respectable 
writer  informs  us,  in  his  preface, 
that  his  appearance  before  the  pub- 
lic is  **  not  from  an  itch  for  scribbling, 
nor  for  the  vapour  of  popular  ap- 
plftuse^  but  from  a  desire  of  doing 
good,  by  stemming  the  torrent  of 
impiety  and  infidelity,  and  by  as- 
sailing with  lawful  weapons,  and 
rebuking  with  just  severity,  by  ar- 
gaments  from  reason  and  revelation, 
thf  licentiousness  that  so  deplorably 
()revails.  It  is  my  object,  on  this 
occasion,  to  join  my  eflbrts  to  those 
of  my  nEiore  able  and  experienced 
brethren  in  the  best  of  all  causes, 
the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue ^  and 
to  leave  some  testimony  behind  me, 
of  my  unalUrable  conviction  of  the 
truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Gos- 
pel j  which,  however  dit»reprarded  by 
many,  is  "  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  them  that  believe." 
Now  all  this  is  excellent,  and  espe- 
cially from  a  venerable  pastor,  who 
has  'been  uniformly  labouring  among 
his  flock,  as  he  informs  us  in  an- 
other place,  for  "  nearly  twenty-three 


yean  :'*  but  how  qaeerly  doei  lodi 
a  declaration  sound,  whea  compaicd 
with  the  title-page  f  —  how  truly 
extraordinary  is  it,  that  in  tbewbde 
range  of  the  sermons  delivered  bj 
this  conscientious  and  zealous  piiest, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty- 
three  years,  be  should  only  be  able 
to  select  a  certain  set,  devoted  to 
subjects  belonging  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,  as  a  '*  proof  of  his  oniltcr- 
able  conviction  of  the  truth  and  oa- 
thentidty  of  Me^  Gospel!"  For  the 
rest  we  cannot  speak  very  highly  rf 
them :  they  are  neat  and  r^Wj 
but  they  are  equally  deficient  in  the 
form  of  originality,  the  fire  of  g^ 
nius,  and  the  pathos  of  impression. 

"  Twenty -four  Select  Discounes, 
from  the  works  of  eminent  divines 
of  the  Church  of  Englaod,  aod  ot 
others,  never  before  publisbed.  By 
a  Curate  in  the  arthdeaconry  of  Co- 
ventry." The  discoarscs  "never 
before  published"  are  but  few,  and 
we  are  liot  infiarmed  of  the  authors' 
names  to  whom  they  belongj  seve- 
ral of  them  possess  something  more 
than  common  merit.  The  rest  arc 
selected  from  the  labours  of  Hub- 
bard, Porteus,  Bishop  Bull,  E.  Wcs- 
ton,  Farquhar,  Hervcy,  Dr.  James, 
Bishop  H«rne,  Jortin,  and  Jones. 

**  Discourses  on  various  Subjects, 
by  Jeremy  Taylor  D.D.'chaplain  in 
ofdinary  to  King  Charles  I.  Uc  ic." 
3  vols.  8vo.  The  taste  for  the  (rt- 
iique^  which  even  thcologiapj,  as 
well  as  poets,  painters,  mosiciaas, 
nciedalistif,  and  a  thousand  other  pro- 
fessions, hfave  lately  evinced,  is  well 
worthy  of  bein^  'indulged,  wben 
•such  a  gem  of  mestimable  raJoeis 
offend  to  our  hands,  as  die  writingJ 
of  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Caroo, 
all  whose  compositions,  as  well  ifl 
style  as  in  matter,  are  truly  "appw 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  Wc 
congratulate  the  worid,  tbcrefbre, 
on  tht»  repUbiicdtiaD'i^sTre  doM 
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tlijil   independently  of  these   dis-  atamonthlyassocialionofcongrega- 
courses,  iivc  have  likewise  been  fa-  tional    ministers  and  churches^  at 
voured  with  a  republication  of  those  the  Meeting-house,  Peckhana,  en- 
two  choice  productions  of  Bishop  titled,  "The  Traveller's  Directory." 
Taylor,  bis  *•  Uale  and  Exercise  of  .  Among    the  theological  contro- 
Holy  Living  and  Dying  j**  and  his  versiesof  the  year,  we  regret  exceed- 
*'  Golden  Grove,  a  chosen  Manual,  ingty  the  disputation  that  has  taken 
containing  what  is  to  be  believed^  place   between   the    supporters    of 
practised,  and  prayed  for."  those  two  valuable  institutions,  the 
Of  the  single  sermons,   we  can  "  Society    for    the    Promotion    of 
only  give  a  catalogue  of  those  that  Christian    Knowledge,"    and    the 
have  attracted  most  attention,  or  ap-  "  British    and  Foreign  Bible   So- 
pear  .to  posscijs  most  merit.     Dr.  cicly;'*  anJ which  has  already  given 
Buchanan's,  preached  brfore  the  So-  birth  to  two  publications  from  Dr. 
ciety  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  Wordsworth,    and    one   from  Mr, 
East;  the  text.  Matt.  v. 14.  "  Ye  arc  Spry,  against  the  Bible  Society,  at 
thelightof  the  world."  Dr.  Middle-  least  as  at  present  constituted;    in 
ton's,  entitled,   "  Christ  divided  •"  rcaUty,  we  may  call  Dr.  Words- 
preached  at  the  Triermiai  Visi«ation  worth's     publications    three,     with 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  more  propriety  than  two,  the  second 
Grantham,  in  June  1809;  being  an  edition  of  his  "  Reasons  for  declin- 
appeal  to  dissenters,  with  a  view  of  ing  to  become  a  Subscriber  to  the 
reclaiming  them  into  the  pale  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society/* 
established  church.     Mr.  Wrang-  being  so  considerably  enlarged,  and 
ham's  sermon,  preached   at   Scar-  remodelled,  as  to  be  almost  a  new 
borough,  July  28,  1810,  at  the  pri-  work.     The  defence  of  the  Bible 
raary  visitation  of  the  most  rcver-  Society  has  been  conducted  chiefly 
end  Edward,  Lord  Archbishop  of  by  Lord  Teignmouth^  in  a  **  I^etter 
York,  entitled  **  Earnest  Contention  to  Dr.  Wordsworth,"  and  by  Mr. 
for  the  true  Faith,"  accompanied  Deal  try,  in  two  distinct  letters  to  the 
with  an  ample  body  of  notes,  many  same  person,  forming  two  distinct 
of  which  are  equally  pertinent  and  publications.    The  Society  for  tHe 
classical.     Mr.  Wilson's  (vice-prin-  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge 
cipal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,)  commenced,  in  fact,  though  utider 
preached  before  the  university,  and  another  name,  as  early  as  10^8.   Its 
entitled,  "  Obedience  the  Path   to  object  was,   and  has  continued  to 
Religions  Knowledge;"    the   text,  be,  to  distribute  Bibles,  Common- 
John  vii.  l6,  17.     Mr.  Bathr./st's  pfayer  books,  and  religious  tracts 
visitation  sermon,  preached  at  Great  consonant   with  the  doctrines  and 
Yarmouth,  and  entitled,  ^'  A  Sketch  discipline  of  the  established  church, 
of  the  Ecclesi^aiticai  Establishment."  Its  efforts  have  also  been  directed  (o 
The  Rev.  Sir  Henry  MoncriefF  Will-  the  promotion  of  charity-schools  at 
wood's,  preached  before  the  Society  home,  to  the  support  of  the  Danish 
in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Missions  in  India,  and  to  the  assist- 
Knowledge;  the  text,  Coi.jii.  9,  10,  ance  of  the  Greek  church  at  Pales- 
11.  Mr.Hairs,  pi'eachedatHervey-  tine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia, 
lane,  Tieicester,  for  the  benefit  of  a  and  Egypt.     It  only  admits  .within 
Sunday  School,  entitled,  "  The  Ad-  its  pale  of  contributors,  members  of 
vantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower  the  established  charch  of  England. 
Classes."    Mr.  Clayton's,  preached        From  some  cause  or  other,  this 

X  2  Society 
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ADIEU  TO  THE  MINSTREL  HAftP. 
[Prom  the  same.} 

HAKP  of  tbc  North,  farewell!  The  hills  grow  dtrk* 
On  purple  peakn  a  deeper  shade  descending; 
In  twilight  eopae  the  glow*worro  lights  her  sparkj 
The  d«er,  balfrseen,  are  to  the  covert  wending, 
teiome  thy  wi^rd  elni !  the  fountain  lending^ 
Aod  the  wild  breeze,  thj  v^'i^vr  minstrelsy ; 
Tby  nonnbers  sweet  uith  Natur  N  ves^pers  blending. 

With  distant  echo  frooi  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe^  and  hum  of  housing  bee. 

Yet,  once  again,  fareweV,  thou  Minstrd  Harp  \ 

Yet  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway. 
And  little  reck  I  pf  the  censpre  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  Hfe*s  long  way. 

Through  secret  vi'oes  the  worfd  has  never  knowDj 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawned  wearier  day. 

And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devoured  alone. 
That  I  o*erlive  such  woes^  £pchantress!  is  thine  owa< 

Hark  1  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire. 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  hns  waked  thy  string! 
"Tis  now  a  Seraph  bold,  with  touch  of -fire, 

'Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  fVblic  wing. 
Beceding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ting 

Fainter  and  fainter  dc^  the  rugged  dell. 
And  noiy  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell— r 
V  And  DOW,  tis  silent  all  I— Enchantress^  fare  thee  well! 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  BOURDJEAITX. 
{From  Mr.  Sotheby's  Constancb  d£  Castille.} 

I. 
"  T^  NIGHTS,  and  fair  dames,  train  after  train, 
j\.  Pass  in  their  pomp  to  Aquitaine. 
Through  the  wide  world,  wherever  fame 
Dwelt  on  the  dark-mail*d  Victor's  name, 

Whercrer 
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Wbertrer  minstid  at  high  Jeatt 

With  mooarchs  sat^  an  bonour'd  ffJtit, 

Where'er  before  a  nation*^  eyes  % 

Beauty  to  valoar  gave  the  prize. 

His  Heralds  far  and  wide  around, . 

Had  spread,  frono  realm  to  realno,  the  sound  : 

I'he  voice  went  forth,  to  tow'r  and  hall. 

That  Bourcleaux'  solemn  festival,  .. 

Thronghout  the  moon's  whole  course  should  view. 

Day  and  night  their  sports  renew  5 

£ach  day  be  tilt  and  banqueting, 

£ach  night  be  mirth  and  caroling. 

Mask  and  dance,  and  choral  song. 

And  mysteries  that  delight  prolong. 

Till  Aurora,  blushing  red, 

Ot  bright  suns,  light  the  guests  to  bed* 

If. 
Tow'r  rings  to  tow'r :  the  slow-pac*d  sun 
Sunk,  ere  the  revel  pomp  begun. 
Taper  and  cresset  flamiug  bright 
Flung  on  the  rafter*d  roof  their  light. 
And  show'd,  throughout  St.  Andrew's  hall, 
Marshard  at  solemn  festival, 
Knight  after  kuight,  in  due  degree, 
Flow'r  of  Christian  chivalry : 
Each,  a  lady  at  his  side. 
Radiant  in  pomp  and  beauty's  pride, 

IIL 

Hail !  barons  bold,  who  liege-men  wait 
On  Aquitaine's  superior  state. 
Lords  of  Guyenne  and  Gascony, 
Of  Poictou  and  fair  Angoumois, 
Saintonge,  along  whose  pastures  wide 
Swilt  Charente's  silver  waters  glide. 
And  £efs,  where  Adour,  winding  down. 
Joins  distant  Tarbe  to  fair  Bayonne. 
And  ye !  the  pride  of  Albion's  coast, 
'  High  chieftains  of  th'  heroic  host : 
Warwick,  whose  far-fam*d  puisance  led 
The  van  when  routed  Poictif  rs  bled : 
Fitzwalter,  foremost  in  the  field,  » 

Spenser^  unknowing  how  to  yield, 
Manny,  who,  wading  deep  in  gore. 
Onward  the  flag  of  conquest  bore. 
And  terror  of  the  northern  bounds. 

Earl  Percy,  graced  with  glorious  wounds, 

»  -  < 

IV.  Brave 


\ 
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iv. . 

/  Brave  Gallia's  high-born  chieftains  came^ 

Free  homagers  to  £dward*s  fame. 
Proud  Bourbon,  Anjou  there  behold. 
Young  Burgaudy,  t>dov*d,  and  bold. 
Tonncrcj  whose  mail,  of  verdant  stain. 
Was  died- with  blood  on  Auray's  plain: 
Lo !  Chatillon,  whose  eagle,  shield 
Marshals  the  bowmen  to  the  field. 
Heroic  Vienne»  whose  deathless  name 
Thy  sons,  proud  Calais,  yet  proclaim^ 
And  Ribaumont,  the  bold,  the  brave, 
CrowD'd  with  the  wreath  that  £dward  gave. 
When,  thrice,  the  King,  beneath  his  blow 
I  Bow'd,  ere  his  prowess  felFd  the  foe. 
From  Brittany, brave  Montfort  led 
Fam*d  peers,  who  in  his  quarrel  bled, 
<  His  falchion  flaming  in  the  van) 
Knight,  Seneschal,  and  Castellan. 

V. 

I  pass  the  gracious  boons  untold 
That  splendour  shed  on  feasts  of  old  j 
Captives  ransom*d.  Virgins  dowV*d, 
Gifts  on  the  crowd  profusely  show'r'd. 
Presents  to  each  princely  guest,' 
Armour^  and  steed,  and  ermine  vest. 
Girdles  of  silk  and  jewels  rare. 
And  pearls,  to  braid  their  ladies*  hair. 

VI. 

I  pass  unsung  the  pomp  of  state. 
Huge  ewers  of  embossed  plate, 
Flaggons  with  spiced  wine  o'erflowing. 
Trumpets  braying,  clarions  blowing. 
Banners,  that  streaming  round  the  hall 
Deeds  and  adventures  high  recall. 
And,  trophies  of  the  well-fought  plain. 
Shields  of  brave  chiefs  in  battle  slain. 
That  gleam  before  the  Victor's  eye. 
And  add  fresh  zest  to  revelry. 

vir. 

Leaders  of  note  I  pass  unsung, 
Audeley  and  Howard,  heirs  of  hvae. 
And  either  fiohun;  deathless  name. 

But  who,  the  galhnt  guests  among, 
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Who  first  in  £ime,  in  pomp,  in  powV, 

Tow*r*d  o*er  each  chief  that  grac*ci  the  board  ? 
Tls  Britain's  boast,  'tis  knighthood's  flow'rj  %  ^ 

Tis  Lancaster,  high-hononr'd  lord,  - 

In  yoath,  in  beauty's  blooming  prinoe^ 
proud  hope  and  glory  of  his  time. 

VIII. 
Edward's  brave  race,  a  warrior  band. 
Were  arrows  iD  a  giant's  hand : 
'Mid  these,  ^m*d  Lancaster  uprose, 
The  terror  of  his  father's  foes. 
And  England  rested  oo  his  swoi'd,  • 

A)  on  thy  prowess,  dark*mail'd  Lord. 

IX. 
Lord  of  the  feast,  in  royal  state 

Edward,  amid  his  barons  bddi 

Brothers  of  arms,  by  fame  enroU'd, 
With  his  fair  bride,  Joanna,  sate. 
From  guest  to  guest  iiow*d  gaily  round 
The  cup,  by  youth  and  beauty  crown'd : 

And  gay  their  converse  -,  ladies'  charms. 
Love,  and  the  chase,  and  tilt,  and  fight,   - 

Adventures  rare,  and  feats  of  arms. 
And  fame  of  each  far-summon'd  knight. 
Who,  on  the  Baptist's  hallow'd  morn> 
To  grace  Joanna's  elder  bom. 
Should  Arthur's  warlike  sporu  recall^ 
And  crown  and  close  the  festival, 

X. 

"  Long  on  that  day  shall  minstrels  dwell ; 
*'  The  harp';— heroic  Edward  cried, 
'*  The  harp  to  other  times  shall  tell 
"  That  mask'd  in  honour  of  my  bride, 
*'  Like  peers  and  paladins  renown'd  ' 
*'  Who  Arthur's  feast  at  Camelot  crown'd, 

England  and  France  in  Edward's  sight 

Rivals  of  glory,  grac  d  the  fight. 

England  shall  Arthur's  fame  maintain, 

*'  France  the  renown  of  Charlemagne. 
"  Strike,  harpers— minstrels !  tune  the  rhymes. 
'^  To  Arthur's  consecrated  times." 

XL 

Madoc,  master  of  the  choir 
With  lofty  prelude  swept  the  wire, 
Silcnc'd  the  seund  of  mirth  and  glee. 
And  shook  the  roof  with  minstrelsy. 

'XII.  Mbistrel 
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Minstrel  Songm 

Heard  fe  a&n  the  siorm  of  war ! 

"  Saw  ye  Camlan  •  crikiMti  pl^  ?. 
''  Fiercely  the  kindred  squadrons  met, 
''  Brit«p*s  sun  in  blood  is  set 

**  Beneath  the  western  main. 
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Cbill'd  is  vaIour*«  glowing  bieadr, 

"  Husb*d  the  tmitofs  yell : 
*'  Slow  sail'd  on  silent  pinion  Z>eatb> 
''  And  over  all  the  blasted  heitb 

*'  His  giant  shadow  fell. 

"  Ah !  who  the  bfeedin^  King  shall  bear 

"  From  Camlan's  fttal  greimd  ? 
"  No  firiend,'  no  living  man  is  there^ 
'^  Save  one>  bis  bosom's:  grief  to  share, 
*'  Or  staunch  each  welling  wound. 


"  LoneGlo'ster  gaz*d  in  speechless 

**  Can  friendship  aid  impart^. 
'<  The  death-drops  stand  on  Arthur's  brow, 
'^  And  scarce  the  lingering  corxents  flow 
,    '' That  feed  hU  lion  heart. 

"  Bear  tboa  my  sword  to  yonder  strand> 

««  And  o'er  the  wild' Waves  e*t." 
From  ocean  sprung  a  shadowy  hand. 
Thrice  wav*d  in  air  the  charmed  brand. 
The  wond'rous  vision  past. 

The  dying  King  was  seen  no  more  t 

But  airy  harpings  rung. 
The  winds,  the  waves,  forgot  to  roar. 
And  Echo,  from  (be  ocean  bore. 

The  note  a  fauy  sung. 

XIII. 

*•  SefUy  blow  the  wreathed  aheH, 

*'  Wind  the  ocean  nae]t>dy! 
<'  Sea*gods!  answering  to  my  spell, 

**  Cleave  the  liquid  canopy  I 
"  Rise !  with  tuneful  conch  and  m^ 
''  Lead  the  chanpe^  beik  deng; 
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"  Answer  from  your  coral  cave,    • 
''  Sea-maids  1  whoin  season  fkir 

*'  Warbling  on  the  glassy  wave, 
*'  Braid  with  pearl  your  yelloV  hair! 

V  Nymphs  1  responsive  to  my  lay.' 

**  Rise !  aodsmocKh  witiraong  tfaowaf^i- 

**  Welcome  to  the  fairy  shore ! 
**  Bear  the  King  to  charmed  bowers, 
"  Crownki  w}th  wreath  of  elfin  flowers! 
**  Ocean -choir !  your  charge  is  o^r : 
''  Long  as  Echo  holds  the  strain, 
*'  Dance,  like  sun-beams,  on  the  main, 
*«'  Or  moon,  in  morris  of  the  night 
"'  Silvering  the  sea  with  gleams  of  light!" 

XIV. 

While  thus  in  lallmg  cadence  low 
Soft  fairy  notes  were  heard  tofidw. 
And  the  charm*d  spirit,  rapt  on  high, 
Hung  on  the  brenth  of  melody : 
The  loud  tramp  of  an  iron  hoof 
Battering  the  flinty  court  below. 
Burst  the  deep  cloister's  vaults  along. 
Flung  its  harsh  discord  on  the  roof, 
And  rudely  drown*d  the  harp  and  song. 
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,    THE  HERMITS  PROPHETIC  ODE. 

« 

[From  the  same.] 

"  TTI  T^AR  blows  the  trump  on  Navarct. 

VV    •'  Like  the  vext  sea  in  tempests  roU'd 

''  The  foemen,  host  on  host,  unfold. 
**  Advance !  the  battle  ranks  are  set. 

"  Sparkling  spears,  and  helmets  bright  ^ 

'*  Quivcfr  in  the  golden  light. 
*'  FiK*d  like  rocks  whp^se  strength  outbraves 
*'  The  deep  with  all  its  weight  of  waves, 
"  Stem,  silent,  still,  the  Briton^  stand. 
<«  Why  smile  the  chiefs  in  scornful  mood? 
«'  The  sword  that  flam'dVer  l*^«  ^^ec^wmftllkew  Viaild, 
Pale  Crecy's  sl^adowy  -slain  bcf^J/jA^eSs^^^^^  *^  ^'^^**^- 

"Like 
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'5  Like  catVacts  from  the  mountaia  brow 
'^  Clash  the  cooch*d  lances  in  their  rcst« 

Squadron  on  squadron,  breast  on  breast. 
'*  Who  breaks  the  shiekl^  the  sword>  the  bow } 

Whose  voice  pours  thunder  on  the  gale  ? 
Whose  war<4iooft»  red  with  sbughter,  ccuah  the  foe  ? 
*'  Like  Death,  with  terror  crown*d|  dark  tow'rs  the  sable  oialL 

''  Lone  in  his  might  the  conqueror  past.— - 

«  They  fly— the  foes,  thrice  rallied/  fly ! 
^    •'  Hark,  hark !— ^t.  George  and  victoiy  I 
*'  Chiefi  on  their  bucklers  breathe  their  list. 
"  Weave  the  wreath  I  the  war  is  o'er, 
Najara*8  torrent  foams  with  gore. 
And  Fear  o*er  Gaul's  tumultuous  flight 
**  Wide  waves  his  banner  dark  as  night. 
"  Navaret !  weave  the  laurel  wreath ! 

Glory's  peerless  course  is  run. 
Edward !  repose !— >the  sword  of  victory  sheathe. 
Rest !  in  thy  splendour  rest— so  sets  yon  golden  sun. 
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Change  the  song  and  martial  measure 

To  notes  of  joy  and  nuptial  pleasure: 
"  War's  blood*stain'd  path  with  flow'refts  hide; 
'*  Lead  to  Lancastria's  lord  the  bride. 

*'  Long  o*er  thy  realms,  exjaUant  JSpain ! 

In  peace  their  soeptxed  race  shall  reign. 

Yet— stay  !"— 

Why  pause,  prophetic  Seer  ? 
Why  bursts  th'  involuntary  tear  ? 
The  fire,  that  glow'd  thy  cheek,  why  flown. 
Why  silenc'd,  joy's  triumphant  torre  ? 

"  Retura"— he  cried—"  thou  vision  bright! 
"  Fall'n  is  the  banner  that,  uniurl'd 

By  conquest,  claim'd  another  world ; 

The  ^ag  that  wav*d  o'er  Pavia's  fight^ 
•'  Spaniard  !— Iberia's  glories  fade. 

•'  Ah  I — What  art  thou, — gigantic  shade  I 
'*  Terror  of  earth,  enthron'd  sublime, 
^'  Who,  crown'd  by  horror,  fraud,  and  crime, 
"  O'erlook'st  the  world,  an  idol  god  ? 
'^  O'er  Gaul,  th'  avenger  lifts  the  rod, 
"  Shivering  the  sceptres  of  the  globe, 
"^  And  dies  in  blood  of  kings  his  robd. 

""  Thou,  too,  my  haplesss  country^  thou 
"  Shalt  at  the  idol's  aliar  bow ; 
<•  Thou,  by  thy  native  sons  bctray'd,* 
•*  By  ^cepierld  vice  and  folly  sway'd  ; 
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**  Thy  nobles  slav*d»  thy  princes  sold, 

''  Thy  raler  under  yoke  of  gold» 

*^  Thy  warrion  on  the  frozen  main 

«'  Petter'd  beneath  the  Gallic  chain. 
"  What  now  shall  sare  a  sinking  land  ? 

'*  I  see  in  arms  a  people  standi 

**  Stand  where  their  great  fore-fathers  bled^ 

"  While  Rome  and  all  her  legions  fled, 

"  And  o  er  tlior  consecrated  giaTC 

**  The  rescued  flag  of  Freedom  wave. 
"  Hark  !  'tis  the  empress  of  the  main 
Speaks,  a^  she  casts  her  shield  o'er  Spain : 
'  Beneath  ray  trident  strike  the  blow, 
'  And  boldly  grasp  the  Gallic. prow. 
'  Beneath  my  trident  free  thy  host» 
'  Unyoke  their  strength  on  Fanen's  coast, 

*  Assert  the  birth-right  of  the  brave, 
'  Conquer,  or  claim  a  patriot's  grave  I 
'  With  thee  his  sword  the  Briton  draws : 
'  Freedom  is  thine  and  Britain's  cause. 
"  '  Spain !  though  the  ratbless  fiend  of  war 

Wheel  o'cx  thy  realm  his  scythed  car, 
'  Level  with  iron  mace  thy  tow'rs. 
And  waste  with  flame  thy  peacelbl  bowVs : 

*  Though  smoke  with  blood  thy  untiil'd  ground, 
'  Palace  and  altar  blazing  round, 
'  All"  is  not  lost:  yet,  yet  remains 
'  Valour,  that  slavery's  yoke  disdains, 
'  Honour  remains,  that  nurs*d  thy  sires. 

Vengeance  that  rous'd  Saguntum's  fires: 
'  To  want,  to  woe,  to  death  resign'd 
'  Remains  th'  unconquerable  mind : 
^  The  rocks,  th*  eternal  rocks  remain 

*  The  bulwark  of  Pelayo's  reign : 

*  The  starry  cope,  the  cold  bleak  sky 

*  Sheltering  the  sons  of  liberty. 
'  On  every  mount  the  weapon  lies 

That  gain'd  the  Gothic  victories, 
'  Freedom ! — to  man  in  birth-right  givn, 
'  Guard  it— {he  rest  confide  to  Heav'n.*  " 
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TO  THE  R£V.  SAMU&L  MAfiSD£N, 

Principal  Ch&plaik  to  bis  MAJktTv's  Tebkitoxv  or  NeV 

South  Wales, 

»  > 

Off  Au  'Return  to  that  Cotojiy. 


Sic  fortis  Eurukia  crtvk. 
Scilicet  et  r«nim  hcu  est  pukherrima  Roma. 


HEAVEN  speed  thee,  MARSDEN!  o'er  the^vat'zy  plain; 
Aod  Heaven,  that  sped  thee  onoe,'inast  speed  again; 
For,  since  the  deep  with  eanras  has  been  crowo'd^ 
Was  never  man  a  nobler  voyage  bound; 
Nor  ever  tide,-  from  Britain's  crowded  shore. 
Mid  all  her  fceights,  a  nobler  freightage  bore. 

Kind  to  each  various  shape  MUfortane  wean. 
Want,  thraldom,  sickhess,  and  corroding  cares; 
Kind  to  a  proverb^Britain  bears  alone  ' 

To  Guilt,  that  needs  most  Ciire,  a  heart  of  stone.  * 
Here  only  vengeful,  all  her  efforts  tend 
The  man  to  punish,  not  the  mind  amend. 
Heedless  of  Heaven's  more  generous  code,  that  wills 
Th*  offender's^^ood  by  penalties  and  ilk. 
Her  partial  justice  centers  all  in  sdf. 
Not  to  reclaim  the  pilferer,  but  the  pelf. 
Then,  as  though  wrong  with  wrong  tesolv*d  to  pay. 
Exiles  or  gibbets  send  him— where  they  may. 

Such  Britain's  blot;-^r  rather  socl^  till  now. 
The  blot  that  stain*d  the  lustre  of  her  brow. 
Marsdbn,  if  half  that  blot  has  latdy  flown. 
Though  ours  the  gain,  the  praise  is  all  thy  own : 
Thou  hast  redeemd  thy  country {  as  o*er  woe. 
Taught  British  tears  o'er  British  guilt  to  flow; 
Taught  us  to  pity  as  we  strike,  and  feel 
A  generous  interest  in  the  culprit's  weal  i 
And,  as  we  drive  him  from  his  native  sky. 
Leave  him  not  wholly  to  despair  and  die. 

Go,  then,  subliooely  good!  sublimely  great ! 
Go—fill  the  dictates  of  benignant  fate. 
HowABD,  alas !  and  Havwat,  are  no  more :    ^ 
Go— take  their  mantle,  and  their  tolls  restore. 


Insured 
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tntplredbydutf,  and  upheld  by  prayer. 

Tempests,  and  storms,  and  dimes  pe&tif  roas  dare; 

O'er  utmost  SYDsraY  be  thy  fiails  unfiirl'd^ 

And  plunge  amidst  the  outcasts  nftbe  world. 

Proud  of  thy  deeds  (and  she  may  well  oe  proud) 

Thy  love,  thy  labours,  'mid  the  refuse  crowd, 

Kow  ten-fold  power  to  ihee  ihy  country  yields. 

Go— reap  rich  hai  vests  'mid  rejrcted  firlds* 

In  wider,  wilder  track,  while  others  poor 

OVr  Iko  and  Orm  the  Gospel's  living  lore. 

Climb  the  rude  Caucasus,  or,  dauntle^ts,  spread 

O'er  Libya's  sands  the  feast  of  heavenly  bn^d; 

More  patriot  thou,  with  equal  courage,  ainx 

Th'  abandoned  hordes  of  Britain  to  reclaim : 

Abandoned  as  they  are,  and  most  forlorn,  < 

Wheim'd  iu  pollution  and  their  country's  sconi. 

To  show  that  in  the  mind's  most  loathsome  heap. 

Some  casual  seed  of  virtue  yet  may  sleep ; 

Some  grain  that  waits  th'  appropriate  breeze  to  fai^ 

That  Man,  howe'er  degenerate,  st*ll  is  Mao. 

Rous'd  by  thy  warnings,  by  thy  guidance  led, 

Lo  t  3ARR1NOTOV  hangft  down  his  guilty  head. 

Repents,  believes,  now  hopes,  now  sinks  aghast. 

And  by  the  future,  half  redeems  the  past. 

Nor  Barrinoton  alone ;«><*a  thousand  such 

Have  felt,  like  him.  thy  penetrating  touch 5 

Woke  to  new  life  from  ruin  and  despair. 

Fled  Vice  foe  Virtue,  Bi.asI'bemy  for  Pbatbr. 

Go,  then ;  for  thousands  w.iit  thee  still^ — to  prove 

The  mighty  triumph  of  BEDSEMiMG  LOVE.  /    ' 

Thy  mind  robust,  that  earth  can  ne*er  appa], 

Firor  as  the  pole,  where  truth  and  duty  call. 

Stern  to  th*  obdurate  caitiff,  bot  his  friend 

When  once  cotnpanctious  pangs  bis  bosom  rend; 

Thine  ardent  faith,  thy  zeal  that  nought  can  tire. 

Still  countless  brands  may  rescue  from  the  fire : 

And  the  tair  clime,  where  bounteous  Nature  poura 

Her  sweetests  beauties  and  her  richest  stores, 

l^aoghs  in  young  tepid  gales,  and  proudly  guides, 

'Mid  her  green  fields,  a  thousand  playful  tides; 

A  clime,  till  now,  to  barbarous  life  alone. 

Or  worse  than  barbarous,  British  outcasts,  known. 

Freed  from  its  darkness,  atid  polluting  leaveo. 

Shall  wake  to  science,  industry  aud  beavbn. 

Blow,  then,  yofavouring  gales !  each  radiant  sign 
That  rules  th'  aiC^,  in  fostering  bond  combine  1 
Heaven  speed  thee,  M  aespbn  1  o'er  the  watry  plain ; 
A6d  Heaven  that^ped  thee  once,  must  speed  againi 

'   laio.  S  For 


For  siDce  the  deep  with  canvas  has  been  cr&3irn*d. 
Wis  never  roan  on  nobler  voyage  boood ; 
Nor  ever  tide  from  Bkitain  s  crowded  shore^ 
Mid  all  her  freights^  a  ;iob)er  freightage  bore. 


THE  SWISS  EMIGBANT. 

PlREWELL,  farewelT,  my  native  land, 
A  long  farewell  to  joy  and  tbee! 
On  thy  last  rock  1  lingering  standi 
Thy  last  rude  rock  how  dear  to  me ! 

Once  more  I  view  thy  valleys  fair. 
But  4imly  view,  with  iearini  eye ; 
Once  more  I  breathe  thy  healthful  air^ 
Bui  breathe  it  in  how  deep  a  sigh! 

Ye  vales,  with  downy  verdure  spread. 
Ye  groves  that  drink  the  sparkling  stream^ 
As  bursting  from  the  mountain's  head 
Its  foaming  waves  in  silver  gleam; 

Ye  lakes,  that  catch  the  golden  beam 
That^oods  with  fire  yon  peak  of  soow> 
As  evening  vapours  bluely  steam 
And  dimly  roll  their  volumes  slow } 

Scenes  on  this  bursting  heart  imprest 
By  every  thrill  of  joy,  of  woe. 
The  bliss  of  cbildhood^s  vacant  breast. 
Of  warmec  youth's  impassion'd  glow. 

The  tears  by  filial  duty  shed 
Upon  the  low,  the  peaceful  tomb, 
Wh^re  sleep,  too  blest,  the  reverend  dead 
Unconscious  of  their  country^s  doom ; 

Say,  can  Helvetia's  patriot  child 
A  wretched  exile  bear  to  roam. 
Nor  sink  upon  the  lonely  wild. 
Nor  die  to  leave  his  native  home  ? 

His.  native  home  ?  No  home  has  he ; 
He  scorns  4n  servile  yoke  to  bow  3 
He  scorns  the  land  no  longer  free; 
Alas !  he  has  no  country  opw  L . . 

Yc 
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Yc  snow-dad  Alps^  whose  mighty  mound. 

Great  Natare*ft  adamantine  wall» 

In  vain  opposed  its  awful  bound 

To  check  the  prone-descending  Gaul. 

* 
What  hunter  now  with  daring  leaps 
Shall  chase  the  ibex  oer  your  rocks  ?         "^  , 
Who  clothe  with  vines  yoar  rugged  steeps  ? 
Who  guard  from  wolves  your  rambling  flocks  > 

While  low  the  freeborn  sons  of  toil 
Lie  sunk  amid  the  slaughtered  brave^ 
To  freedoni  true  the  stubborn  soil 
Shall  pine  and  starve  the  puny  slave. 

Spoilers,  who  poured  your  ravening  bands 
To  gorge  on  Latium's  fertile  plains^ 
And  filled  your  gold-rapacious  hands 
From  regal  domes  and  sculptured  fanes. 

What  seek  ye  here  ? — Our  niggard  earth 
Nor  gold  nor  sculptured  trophies  owns ; 
Our  wealth  was  peace  and  guileless  mirth^ 
Our  trophies  are  th*  invader^s  bones !     « 

Burst  not,  my  heart,  as  dimly  swell 
Morat*s  proud  glories  on  my  view ! 
Heroic  scenes,  a  long  farewell ! 
I  fly  from  madnesss  and  from  you. 

Beyond  the  dread  Atlantic  deep 
One  gleam  of  comfort  shines  ^r  me ; 
There  shall  these  bones  untroubled  sleep. 
And  press  the  earth  of  Liberty.. 

Wide,  wide  that  waste  of  waters  rolls, 
Aud  sadly  smiJes  that  stranger  land  ; 
Yet  there  I  hail  congenial  soula, 
And  freemen  give  the  brother*s  hand. 

Columbia,  hear  the  exile's  prayer ;    . 
To  him  thy  fostering  love  impart). 
So  shall  he  watch  with  patriot  care. 
So  guard  thee  with  a  filial  heart! 

Yet  O  forgive,  with  anguish  fraught 
If  sometimes  staftrtlgr  unbidden  tear. 
As  tyrant  Memory  wakes  tBe  though^ 
*'  Still,  filill  I  am  a  stranger  here  I" 

S  2^      ^       .  ..  Thou 


Thoa  vanquisht  land,  once  proad  and  free, 
Where  first  this  fleeting  breath  I  drew. 
This  heart  mu$;t  ever  l^at  for  thee. 
In  absence  near. . .  in  miserj  tme. 


EARLY  ATTACHMENT. 
[From  Miss  Stock0alb's  Poems.] 

NEVER  can  I  thine  image  dear  forget. 
For  firmly  graven  it  is  on  my  heart; 
When  first  in  childhood's  happy  days  we  met. 
And  firs|  in  those  sweet  days  were  doom'd  to  part. 

So  roHch  a  child,  1  dare  not  name  my  age. 

Too,  too  susceptible  for  early  years; 
Twas  thine  at  once  the  attention  to  engage 

Of  her  who  since  has  often  dried  thy  tears. 

I  gazed  with  pleasure  on  thy  noble  face. 

And  marU'd  thy  full,  thy  blue  soul^picrcing  eye; 

Thy  open  couVitcnancc,  thy  manly  grace. 
Gold  curling  locks  that  on  thy  shoulders  lie. 

Of  all  the  youths  mine  eyes  bad  ever  seen, 

None  was  by  me  so  interesting  thought; 
I  look*d  on  thee,  and  deem*d  all  others  mean) 

That  first  impression  ne*er  can  be  forgot 

Too  young  for  all  disguise,  with  native  ease 

And  innocent 'simplicity  we  talk*d; 
No  studied  arts  were  needful  each  to  please. 

As  through  the  nodding  groves  content  we  walk*d. 

Unclouded  yet  by  care,  his  fiice  beam*d  joy, 
Afe  erst  he  led  me  to  each  fiivourite  spot  | 
Some  sheltering  tree,  bank,  bolKrer,  that  pleased  the  boy,. 
'  Near  his  beloved  paternal  peaceful  cot. 

Pleasure  is  oft  succeeded  quick  by  pain ; 

With  pure  delight  we  had  each  o^her  met, 
tn  converse  sweet  the  parting  hour  attain. 

And  climb  the  last  long  hill  with  deep  regret. 

As  flying  coursers  bore  me  from  thy  sight. 

We  for  the  fiist  time  felt  a  parting  painj 
Regret,  as' mutual  as  the  past  delight. 

And  sigh*d  to  think  when  we  might  meet  again.  
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When  iar  awajr,  each  recollectioii  detiT, 

Was  well  prcflerv'd  In  memory's  faithful  store. 
We  interchang'd  each  though  t«  each  sigh,  each  tear. 

And  with  a  pen  retraced  past  pleasures  o*er. 

Children  of  poesy  we  both  were  born. 

From  earliest  years  our  fond  pursuits  the  same ; 
Deceived  by  Hope,  he  thought  some  future  morn 

Mary,  for  bis,  would  yield  her  virgin  name. 


^ 


He  long  indulged  his  faithless  dreams  of  joy. 
Long  pondered  happiness  that  must  not  come ; 

Long  cberish*d^  self-deluded  hapless  boy. 
The  favourite  thought  that  I  should  bless  his  home. 

He  loved  to  think  the  /rfaosen  of  his  breast 
Some  future  day  would  live  for  him  aloie; 

Illume  his  path,  hush  all  his  cares  to  rest. 
And,  t>y  domestic  bliss,  past  strokes  atone. 

Lull'd  by  these  visions  fair,  again  we  met : 
He  came,  he  said,  to  offer  me  his  hand! 

But  ah  I  too  soon  the  Sun  of  Hope  was  set. 
Too  soon  destroyed  the  schemes  so  fondly  plann*d ! 

A  deep  despondency  now  seized  bis  soul, 
As  persecution  caine  in  copious  showers; 

Round  our  devoted  heads  harsh  thunders  roU, 
And  blast  at  once  fond  fancy's  choicest  flowers* 

Those  eyes,  so  lately  sparkling  with  delight^ 
Now  q^lt  With  sorrow,  and  now  beam  despair; 

His  gloomy  thoughts  if  voke  death's  endless  nighi. 
To  finish  all  his  grief,  his  woe,  his  care. 

For  her  alone  he  lov'd,  he  cherish'd  life. 
For  her  he  wish'd  to  live,  for  her  would  die ; 

Refused  his  dearest  Mary  for  a. wife. 

His  bleeding  heart  would  own  fsope  other  tio. 

park  meditations  all  bis  looks  bespeak^ 
He  ponders  o'er  the  dank  untimely  grave ; 

While  melancholy  marks  his  youthml  cheek, 
And  big  cold  dewy  drops  his  temples  lave. 

But  meek  Religion  takes  tbe  form  he  loves. 
And,  as  his  weeping  Mary  soothes  his  grief, 

'piat  cherish*d  form  too  much  bis  heart  approves. 
To  bftnisb  from  his  loul  tho  kind  xtlie£ 

Bit 
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But  huftb,  my  muse,  abruptly  end  the  strain ; 

Why  should  the  world  be  troubled  with  our  woes? 
O  let  us  to  ourselves  alone  complain* 

Bat  not  to  passers-by  our  griefs  disclose! 

C^demn*d  to  sorrow  from  our  early  years. 
Our  fond  affection  deem*d  our  greatest  crime. 

Sharers  alike  in  bitterest  sighs  and  tears. 
We  wait  submissive  for  a  happier  clime ; 

Where  persecution  shall  no  more  oppress^ 
Where  proud  Ambition  shall  no  more  destroy 

The  Hymeneal  links  of  happiness, 

Form*d  by  the  pensive  much-enduring  boy. 


THE  SABIXE  FARM. 
[From  the  Poem  of  this  name,  by  Robert  Bradstrest,  Esq.  A.M.] 

NOT  from  '  the  wealth  of  Rome,*  her  ^  smoke  and  noise/ 
'For  these  no  more  Earth's  fallen  queen  enjoys^ 
Bat  from  the  miracles  of  Art,  that  rise. 
Endless,  to  tempt,  and  tire  the  dazzled  eyes ; 
From  glittering  shows,  and  conversations  gay-*-  5 

A  never-ceasing  round — I  steal  away. 
To  where, '  behind  Vacnna's  mould'ring  fane,' 
The  Sabine  poet  poUr'd  his  moral  strain : 
And,  in  the  very  shades  where  he  retired. 
Echo  th*  immortal  verse  they  once  inspir'd:  <  10 

Nor  pass,  unsung,  caqh  interesting  scene. 
Whose  ruins  mark  the  classic  ground  between. 

But,  as  we  leave  Rome  s  less'ning  towers  behind. 
How  the  past  ages  croud  upon  the  mind ! 
As  seen  through  History's  inverted  glass,  \5 

We  mark  the  distant  generations  pass; 
Till  faint,  and  fainter  still,  the  shadowy  host. 
Fade  gradual  on  our  sight,  and  all  is  lost. 
In  times,  that  'scap*d  the  babbling  tongue  of  Fame^, 
Ere  Rome,  or  elder  Ilipn,  was  a  name!  20 

Times,  that  beheld  this  very  soiil  aspire. 
In  awful  burst  of  subterraneous  fire ! 

tine  1.  Famum,  ct  opes,  <;trepituinque  Romsp.  Hor.  B.  3.  0. 09.  ^'  ''• 
hint  7.  Haec  tibi  dictabam  pose  fan  an;  putrc  Vacunae.  Har.  B.  l.  E«  *P' 
Line  93.  The  whole  country  about  Rome  is  evidently  of  %'olcanic  onpRi 
and  there  arc  many  quarries  of  lava,  which  must  have  flowed  before  any  da'c 
of  Roman  history,  as  fresh  a*  if  they  had  flowed  but  yesterday,  while  othcfij 
are  in  an  evident'  state  of  dissolution.  So  great  have  been  the  natutal  as  well 
00  politiaal  revolutions  of  this  most  interestinr  country ! 

Adcssfl 
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A  desart  horrible,  of  molten  ttone,  .  . 

Where  Desolation,  on  her  smoking  throne. 
Reign 'd  o*er  th'  inhospitable  waste  alone  I  25 

i'ill  (after  many  an  age  had  o*er  it  roird) 
The  crumbling  lava  tum*d  to  fertile  mould  : 
While,  emblematic  of  her  future  doom. 
Fate,  in  th*  extinct  volcano,  cradled  Rome. 
.  The  rich  Saturnian  soil  becoming  then,  30 

**  The  mighty  mother  both  of  fruits  and  men," 
Gave  Valour,  Wisdom,  Arts,  and  Virtue  birth. 
And  Rome  arose,  *'  fair  wonder  of  the  earth." 

'Twas  here,  e*en  here,  the  wide  Tiburtine  way, 
*Mid  heroes*  tombs,  through  arcs  of  triumph  lay !  35 

Still,  Paocy  views  the  nations  swarm  along, 
Thro*  the  proud  city-gates,  a  vast  and  various  throng ! 
Some  guide  the  wheel,  some,  flying  steeds,  control. 
Some  in  lui^urious  litters  idly  roll: 

Part  seek  the  town,  and  part,  the  cooling  rills,  4Q 

That  winding  trickle  round  yon  airy  hills; 
While  in  the  pomp  of  peace,  or  pride  of  ^ar,    • 
Rome*s  laureli'd  chiefs  adorn  tiie  trophied  car : 
And  monarch-slaves  their  various  tribute  bring. 
To  swell  the  triumph  of  the  people-king.  45 

How  chang'd  the  scene!— where'er  I  turn  my  cye„ 
The  very  rdins,  whelm*d  in  ruin  iiel 
Save  where,  fit  archetype  of  mortal  change. 
The  tomb's  huge  fragment,  or  the  broken  range 
Of  some  far-stretching  aqueduct,  remain  50 

The  '*  sad  historians*'  of  the  Roman  plain : 
Athwart  whose  widely  desolated  span, 
**  Lies,  at  full  length,  the  nothingness  of  men/' 

Muse !  check  the  swelling  strain — nor  dare  rehearse 
Themes  that  demand  a  Milton's  niighty  verse.  55 

Line  2o.  Varro  says,  Chat  when  Rome  was  first  built,  the  lower  groand 
was  a  marshy  lake,  the  remains  of  an  extinct  volcano ;  which  may  account  for 
the  story  of  Curtius  leaping  into  tl>e  gulph,  ike.  See  <*  Description  of  Latiuro,"' 
an  elegant  work,  highly  interestmg  to  all  lovers  of  classical  antiquity. 

Line  30.    Satve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus,  Mazna  virum. 

Line  33.  The  modem  ixNid  to  Tivoli.foUow8  the  ancient  Via  Tiburtina  with 
very  little  deviation. 

Line  40.  llie  *<  Campagna  di  Roma,'*  an  immense  flUt  of  about  40  miles  in 
diameter,  is  almost  wholly  surrounded  by  the  sea  and  the  Appenines— the 
former  is  of  course  seldom  visible^  but  the  dabine  Hilts,  as  we  approach  them, 
present  a  very  magnificent  boundary,  while  to  their  left 

*'  the  blue  Soracte  spires 

Wrapping  his  sides  in  tempe&t."  l^ytr^ 

But  (cxeeptin?  occasional  fragments  of  niin)  the  painter  will  for  many  miiefi 
«eek  in  vain  for  a  foreground  ;  for  he  will  not  find  even  so  much  as  a  tree,  or 
cottaige ;  while  the  present  scene  of  desolation  is  mkde  to  appear  still  more  de- 
^  solave,  by  the  recollection  of  its  former  populoasness  and  fertility. 

LJae  i3.    Qu,  dans  tout  son  etenilu,  git  le  Neant  de  Thomme*       De  LIfle. 

Not 
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Kot  thine  to  te11»  how  Time's  destrojiug  mace. 

Smote  the  colv  ssal  empire's  solid  ba^— 

Rocdes  giam  image  rerFd :  tben^  headlong  horl'di 

Shakes,  with  its  mighty  fall,  the  liberated  world. 

Not  even  thine,  O  Muse,  with  fond  regret,  00  . 

To  mourn  the  sun  of  Roioan  glory  set : 

No— sport,  light  insect!  in  the  lingering  gleam 

Of  splendor,  which  adorns  his  evening  beam. 

Yet,  ot  that  splendor,  scarce  a  twilight  raf 
Remaining,  gilds  the  solitary  way —  95 

Not  e'en  thy  baths,  Agrippa !  the  prood  bgast 
Of  Albula*s  once  hospitable  coast  3 
Whose  self  incrusting  and  sulphureoas  tide 
At  once  the  building  and  the  stream  supplied  I 
Still,  on  its  milky  brt^ast,  the  traveller  smiles  fO 

(Well'pleas'd)  to  view  the  sedgevconcretedJsles, 
At  anchor  in  their  rushy  mof^rings  keep. 
Or  floating  jostle  in  the  stormy  deep. 

Thns,  if  we  less  compare  to  greater  things 
(For  still  the  British  heart  to  Britain  springs),  fS 

Thas,  on  the  queen  of  ocean's  freighted  tide. 
In  guardian  state,  her  floating  bulwarks  ride : 
Or,  to  the  breath  of  Heav*o  {their  country's  call) 
Obedient,  rush  against  tb*  affrighted  Gaul, 
And  drive  his  batter*d  vessel  on  the  shore,  80 

Or  whelm  him  in  the  deep,  to  rise  no  more. 
-  Twas  this  *'  unfathomable,  pale  profound, 
"  That  once  Albunea*s  matchless  forest  crown'd  1 
"  Whose  high  embowering  woods,  with  shade  divine, 
**  Wav'd  o*er  old  Faunos'  venerable  shrine;  85 

"  Where  Latium's  anxious  King  enquir*d  bis  doom, 
"  Big  with  the  fate  of  yet  unfounded  Rome.** 
Now  Rome,  with  all  her  pride,  is  past  away. 
Like  the  brief  sunshine  of  a  winter«day; 

Still  the  pale  stream  (no  longer  sacred)  roars  gO 

Between  its  self<-form*d,  melancholy  shores  j 

Lioeao.  These  baths,  which  were  in  sach.  repute  as, to  be  f reqqentcd  by 
Augustus  (by  whose  name  they  are  more  generally  known ;«  were  bui^  of  the 
stone  formed  by  successive  (iepositioos  from  the  inundations  of  this  snlphuneous 
fulph.  The  colpsseum,  and  the  principal  buildings  t>f  Rome,  both  ancieoi  and 
modem,  are  of  the  same  materials,  'i  he  quarries  now  working,  being  cooi- 
posed  of  an  infinity  of  such  strata,  give  a  pleasing  ocular  dcmtmstratioa  of  ifae 
mode  of  their  ^imation.      . 

Line  79.  These  exactly  answer  to  Fitny's  description  of  the  Lacus  VadiflK>- 
nisr-<<nnatant  insuls  herbidse,  ftc.  The  middle  part  of  the  lake  is  so  deep,  that 
all  attempts  to  fathom  it  are  said  to  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful 

Line  83.  Virgil  could  not  have  Invented  a  more  interest  ng  sclte  for  the  oiar 
€leof  Faunus  (i£n.  B.  9<  v.  8i)  than  this  lake,  when  sorroandcd  by  a  vast 
forest.  Mr.  Burke  considered  the  words  **  neva  Mephitis"  as  so  subhme  ad 
expression  for  an  intolerable  stink,  that  the  author  was  almost  tempted  to  renia 
it  in  his  very  dose  imitation  of  that  fint  passage,  and  xesd«  '<  fiicitbes  inssp* 
poftabl^  Mephitis  round." 

And, 
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And,  with  o*er*arching  forests  unin  browned. 
Still  brratbrs  intolerable  vapoor  round. 
So  short  the  boast  of  tntnsitorv  m^n, 

"While  Nature,  fiK*d,  pursues  her  everlasting  plail.  05 

Yet  lo !  where  Hadrian's  long  drawn  towers  ariie« 
Whose  giant  ruins  still  invade  the  skies  1 
As  Satan,  blasted  by  th*  Almighty  Frowu,  x 

And  hurFd  to  bottondlcas  perdition  down-— 
Still  from  the  burning  lake  bis  bulk  up-rear'd^  10# 

'  The  wreck  of  beav'nly  glory,  not  appear'd 
Less  than  Archang<*l  ruin'd—- their  Kublime, 
And  batter'd  t^raitdeur  braves  the  wrath  of  time. 
Ye  awful  ruins!  say,  can  Fancy  view 

Your  grandeur,  nor  the  palace  build  anew^  lOJ 

Such  as  when  Earth's  great  Master  bade  it  be. 
Of  hit  whole  subject  world,  the  proud  epitome! 
«The  closing  vault  of  yonder  rifted  dome  * 

The  gods  re-enter,  and  confess  their  home. 
Here  fruitful  Isis,  on  Cauopus*  strand,  1 10 

.  Osiris,  and  the  horned  Ammon  stand; 
And  dog  Anubis  guards  his  sable  throne. 
Howling  for  ever  in  the  wolUwrought  stone. 
While  every  birth  of  monster-broMding  Nile, 
Th*  ichneunion  small,*  tb*  enormous  <?rocodiie;  ]j$ 

"With  every  idol  shape  that  brain-sir k  fear 
Made,  and  ador'd  in  l^gypt,  re-appear. 

To  the  huge  concave  of  yon  ma^isy  walls. 
The  1<  >ng-forgotten  Naiads  she  recalls 

From  all  their  mountains  t  on  whose  treasured  tide,  120 

Jn  hostile  sta'e,  th'  embattled  navies  ride. 
The  vanquish'd  groan,  the  victors  shout  amain ! 
See  reai  blood  the  mimic  ocean  stain—* 
While  Rome's  fierce  scudtor^,  wjih  rude  delight. 
And  loud  applause,  enjoy  the  martial  sight.  125 

Quick,  Fancy  !  let  thy  tairy  footsteps  rove  , 
Thro*  mimic  Tbmpe's  visionary  grove  -, 

line  107.  He  built  his  Tiburtine  Villa  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  named  its 
principal  parts  after  the  mo9t  celebrated  places  and  provinces,  as  the  Ly^raeum, 
Academia,  Prytaneum,  Canopus,  Poectle  and  Tempe :  and  that  nethtng  might 
be  omitted,  even  made  an  imitation  ot  the  in^ental  le^ions.    Span,  in  Fladrian. 

Line  1 10.  The  Canopa*.  The  four  here  mentioned  were  among  the  chief  dei* 
tics  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  )%taiues  have  been  dug  up  in  thiic  place;  Anabit 
is  represented  with  the  hrad  of  a  dog.  Thr  momh  ot  the  Nile  at  ^nopus  it 
supposed  to  have  bctn  imitated  by  a  channel  beween  the  wails  terminating  in 
the  dome  here  alluded  to.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Neptune  ^^as  worshipped 
under  the  name  r^f  Canopus. 

-  Line  II).  The  Ifauruuhiai  a  fai^ouhie  place  of  entertainment  with  the 
mncient  Romans,  "who  earned  their  rc^iU-scntaions  of  the<e  naval  combats  to 
MWf  that  the  combatHnt<  were  treqiien«lv  w  o..dcd  and  even  killH.  ' 

•  •  Line  lay.  -The  im-tatlon  ot  'be  Vulr  of  Tempt  m.ist  of  coorse  h  »ve  borae 
»  ^rery  distant  restmoiancc  to  its  aicbetypcy  toi  ftitbough  the  ground  is  not  un- 

lut 
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Bat  enter  not,  (or  eater  to  upbraid 
Its  massy  folly)  the  Tartarean  shade— 

For  ev'n  thy  fairy  footsteps  slow  appear,  130 

To  risit  all  that  merits  wonder  here : 
Weak,  ev*n  thy  beav'n-taught  pencil,  to  retrace 
The  scolptor'd  fbnns  of  beauty,  grandeur,  grace^ 
That  here,  though  sought  for  ages,  buried  lie. 
Yet  unreveal'd  to  Taste's  enquiring  eye :  idS 

ThMigh,  still  of  statues  fertile,  the  just  soil 
With  sure  reward  excites-her  classic  toil, 
tfaste  then,  and  while  the  idly-curious  roam, 
0*er  Bath,  and  Theatre,  and  Hippodrome  -,  l-IO 

Seek  thou  the  porch,  adom*d  with  patriot  art. 
To  charm  the  eye,  and  meliorate  the  heart. 
Where  Polygnotus  into  figure  wrought 
Each  Virtue  Homer  sang,  and  Zeno  taught : 
Where  Marathon*s  bold  chiefs  this  lesson  give-* 
**  The  man  who  for  his  country  dies,  shall  live  14S 

*♦  For  ever."    On  the  wings  of  Plato  rise. 
From  Academus'  shade,  to  worlds  above  the  skies : 
Or  the  great  Stagyrite*s  Lyceum  view. 

And  look  all  sublunary  nature  through :  150 

Then  own — that  nought  beneath  the  moon  out-weighs 
»    The  glorious  breath  of  Prytanean  praise. 

This,  Hadrian !  had  thy  active  soul  not  swerv*d 
*  From  such  pure  models,  thou  hadst  well  deserv*d  \ 
But  the  world's  master,  ^(to  himself  a  slave)  155 

While  he  the  reins  to  lawless  passion  gave. 


pleasingly  ▼aried,  yet  there  is  nothing  whhin  the  whole  cofnpass  of  the  wvlls 
nvbich  deserves  the  name  ^f  a  VaUeyt  particularly  when  compared  with  that 


per  quae  Peneus  ab  imo 


KflTusus  Pindo,  spumosis  voWitur  und».  Ono. 

Line  190.  The  two  long  vaulted  jtubterraneous  passages  here  probably  led 
to  the  Elysian  fields  and  ''Ibrtarut  of  Hadrian,  which  appear  to  have  been  aa 
expensive  absurdity  unworthy  of  his  gor>d  taste.  There  is  however  a  modern 
instance  of  the  same  kind  in  the  gardens  of  the  prince  of  Hesse  Casscl  at  WcU^ 
senstein. 

Line  137.  1'he  number  of  statues,  all  excellent  in  t^eir  diflTrrent  kindle, 
that  have  been  dug  op  here,  is  incredible ;  and  even  now  they  seKlrtm  make 
any  considerable  excavation  without  finding  something.  M^hen  these  Ihfies 
were  written,  they  had  just  found  an  Antinous,  for  which  Pius  VI.  was  saivt 
to  have  given  aooul. 

Line  140.  There  are  remains  of  two  theatres,  besides  immense  baths,  and 
a  hippodrome,  or  course,  for  horpc  or  chariot  races,  &c. 

Line  14J.  An  imitation  of  th^  celebrated  porch  at  Athens*,  painted  by 
Polygnotus  which  gave  name  to  the  St&ic  Sect,  as  the  Academy  did  to  Pluto*s 
disciples,  and  their  walks  in  the  gardens  of  the  Lyceum  to  the  Peripsltetic^ 
To  the  immortal  honour  of  the  artist,  it  is  recorded  that  he  painted  it  grs* 
tuiiQusly. 

Une  159.  The  Trytaneum  was  a  tribunal  of  merit  antong  the  Athea!ant» 
and  Its  praise  accounied  the  highest  possible  honour. 

To 
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Sees  the  proud  monument  he  rais'd  to  Fame^ ' 
Half  hidden  in  tb«  mist  of  endless  shame. 

To  these  poor  remnants  of  her  palace  gate>  '  ^ 

How  like  was  fair  Zienobia's  hapless  fate^   .  160 

Fall*n^  fall'n  for  ever  from  her  high  estate ! 
Now^  the  proud  empress  of  th'  admiring  East : 
I>Jow  to  adorn  her  Conqueror's  triumph  dr^st. 
Ah  1  how  couldst  thou  !  whose  sou]  outshone  thy  charms, 
Supreme  in  arts,  victorious  long  in  arms^— -  165 

Submit  to  bow  thy  yet  unbended  knee. 
Beneath  the  shining  load  of  misery  ! 
And  crouching  at  the  foot  of  tyrant  power, 
Be^  the  precarious  blessing  o^an  hour.  * 

Not  thus,  thy  great,  rever*d  Longinus  taught,  1 70 

Alike  sublime  in  action,  as  in  thought. 

When  late  posterity  shall  see  decay. 
And  gradual  crumble  to  its  native  clay. 
Yon  massy  Plautian  Monument^his  name. 
Shall  gild  the  column  of  eternal  famo :  175 

Unchang*d  with  fortune,  and  in  fetters  free. 
Who  could,  unmov'd,  the  lifted  falchion  see; 
And  to  Aurdian*s  victor-footstool  driven. 
Unbending  stand,  nor  ask  to  be  forgiven. 

"  This  World/*  he  cried,  with  his  expiring  breath,  1^0 

*'  Is  the  Soul's  prison — her  deliverer.  Death.** 

Muse !  finish  here  the  much  excursive  Rhyme ! . 
And  with  the  real  scene  delighted,  climb 
The  swelling  side  of  Tivoli  supine, 

With  olive  cloth'd,  and  intermingling  vine :  185 

While  rocks  of  flowVing  alabaster,  seen 
At  openings^  chequer  the  embow'ring  green. 
*Twas  on  the  precipice  that  bounds  this  wood. 
The  palace  of  the  great  Ma^enas  stood : 

And  still  fair  Anio,  with  obsequious  tides,  '  \gO 

Beneath  the  proud  o*er-arching  ruin  glides; 
Then  falls,  in  foamy  beauty,  to  the  plain. 
Glad  to  rejoin  his  parted  streams  again. 

How  pleased.  Imagination's  spell  recalls 
Back  to  these  wisely  hospitable  wa\U,  1^5 

The  Sabine  bard,  with  all  the  choir  sublime, 
Whose  song  still  charms  the  rist*ning  ear  of  Time: 

Line  161.  Zenobia  was  Queen  of  Palmyra,  and  maintained  the  empire  of 
the  East  for  a  long  lime  against  the  power  of  Aurclian :  at  lei^^,  being  takei^ 
prisoner,  she  iwas  led  in  triumph,  and  though  a  very  strong  woman,  is  said  to 
have  stopped,  declaring  that  she  could  not  support  the  weight  of  the  jewels 
with  which  she  was  loaded.  '  Aurtlian  spared  her  life,  and  gave  her  a  villa  near 
Tivoli.  Longinus,  **  himself  the  great  sublime  he  drew,"  in  the  admirable 
u-eati<)e  on  that  subject,  owned  be  had  assisted  her  with  his  counad,  tnd 
scorned  to  beg  his  lite*  ' 

While 
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Pleating,  and  pleas'd,  while  care-deserting  Pow«c 

With  Gientns  roiogled  in  the  social  hour. 

"While  thus,  enchanted,  I  arround  me  see,  200 

Objects,  that  ages  past  enchanted  thee—* 

With  rapture,  Horace4  I  repeat  thine  ode. 

That  paints,  with  roaster- touch,  this  fair  abode  I 

Nor  wonder  "  Rhodes,  and  all  the  towery  train 

"  Of  Grecian  cities,  for  thy  praise  in  vain  20S 

*f  With  high  iVlbunea*8  echoing  temple  strove; 

"With  headlong  Anio, and Tiburnu^*  grove j 

'*  And  orchards  moistened  with  the  daciilc  rills, 

"  Whose  ^ins;  silver  streaks  yon  tuAed  hills.** 

Such  the^isad  seat  of  thy  declining  years  i  210 

And  true  to  Nature  the  fair  draught  appears. 
Its  lovely  tints  unconscious  of  decay. 
Now  twice  a  thousand  years  have  roll'd  away. 
Then  why,  sweet  Poet,  should  the  daring  verse, 
A  scene,  the  subject  of  thy  song,  rehearse  ?  21^  . 

But  let  ine-*-winding  through  the  olive-shade. 
Where  once  Catullus  and  Propertius  strayed— 
Descend  into  the  wild,  and  rocky  glen^  * 
That  lur*d  Vopiicus*  from  the  haunts  of  men; 
In  the  sweet  shade  of  whose  overhanging  woods,  22Q 

Fair  Anio  joys  to  stay  his  headlong  floods; 
Where  the  whole  scene  of  leafy  verdure  seems 
Toplnnge,  and  float  upon  his  silver-d  streams: 
While  Zephyr  round,  and  dewy-feather*d  Spray, 
Sport  in  eternal  cool,  and  mock  Noon*s  envious  ray.  225 

Here  then,  in  trance  delicious,  let  me  lie. 
While  the  kind  Muses,  to  the  mental  eye. 
Bid  every  charm  around  me,  rise,  improv'd 
To  all  their  favoured  Statius  saw,  and  lov*d— - 
And  caird  yet  unborn  ages  to  admire!  230 

Scenes,  that  to  raptnre  wak*d  his  living  lyre. 
Do  I  behold--- or  does  the  cheated  mind. 
In  its  own  wish  the  fair  delusion  find ! 
''  Yon  meeting  ruins  bridge  anew  the  tide; 
''  And  twin  pavilions  grace  each  steepy  side,  «  2ZS 

line  909*    Qoam  domus  Albtmctt  resonantisy 

Et  pnecepi  Aoio,  et  Tiburni  hicut,  ct  nda 
Mobilibos  pomuia  rivis.  B.  1.-  O.  7.    V«  la. 

*  The  vtlla  which  Vopiscut  had  here  was  at  ones  so  bfastlful  and  singulary 
that  Statius  has  made  it  the  subject  of  an  entire  eclogue.    S7I.  B.  1.  £  a. 

This  poem,  which  he  boasts  of  having  written  in  one  day,  exhibits,  (at  m%iit 
be  eipected)  the  defects  most  frequent  in  that  poet,  with  some  lines  of  great 
beauty.  "     '.'        '  •      ' 

LiM  aaa.   Stat.  SyL  B.  1.  Kc*  8. 


I 
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**  With  ft  fair  centre,  and  proportion 'd  wings^ 

"  While  the  loy*d  tree  between,  wide^shadowiog  iprinp, 

*'  (Fit  object  for  its  tasteful  owner's  care,) 

*'  Through  roofs,  and  columns,  to  the  liquid  air  !** 

O  Paradise!  O  fortunate xetreat!  240 

Where  Art  and  Nature,  in  communion  sweet. 
Embracing  join,  to  bless  th*  unrivalKd  spot ! 
Art*s  beauteous  temple  overlooks  the  gr6t. 
By  Nature  hallowed  in  the  living  stone, 

Where  Anio*s  secret  fountains  rise  unknown ;  245 

And  now  in  greater,  now  in  less  cascades, 
f  h  foamy  thunder  fall  through  pendant  shades. 
Meads,  vineyards,  fruitful  gardens,  groves,  and  fields. 
Of  every  growth  the  all-bearing  mother  yields; 
Forming,  in  grateful  change  for  ever  new,  250 

**  One  happy,  rural  seat,  of  various  view." 

Painting,  fair  younger  sister  of  th«  Mase, 
In  vain  brings  hither  her  ten  thousand  hues. 
To  fix  the  headlong  torrents,  and  imprint 
Their  dust-like  spray,  with  its  own  rainbow  tint;        '  255 

While  all  the  living  graces  of  the  scene. 
Wave  on  her  canvas,  in  immortal  green : 
Scene- -not  her  lov*d  Poussin,  her  darling  Claude, 
Or  bolder  Rosa,  could  attempt,  unaw'd  1 

What  wonder  then,  that  every  Muse's  son,  260 

From  smoke,  and  noise,  and  Rome— should  hither  run ! 
In  scenes  so  fair,  what  wonder  Beauty  rov*d. 
Till  her  tomb  saddened  the  sweet  shades  she  lov'd  ? 
Breath'd  for  whose  loss,  Propertius*  tuneful  sighs 
Still  murmur  "  Here  the  golden  Cynthia  lies."  f  ,    265 

Nor  these  alone— in  every  age,  the  Good, 
And  Great,  for  thee,  divinest  Solitude! 
Have  left  the  pomp  and  care,  the  noise  and  strife. 
And  all  the  dull  impertinence  of  Life. 


line  905.   The  mistress  of  Propertius,  who,  as  we  leam-irom  his  works,  not 
(Mily  lived,  but  died  here. 

Nox  media  est ;  domins  mihi  venit  epistola  nostras ; 
Tibure  me  misssS  jassit  adesse  mora ; 
Candida  qua  geminas  ostendunt  culmina  tnrresy 
£t  cadk  in  {Nitulos  lympha  Anienm  lacus. 

Tis  midnight,  and  a  letter  firora  my  fair. 

Bids  mc  my  way  to  Hbur  instant  take  \ 

i¥bcre  two  white  tnrrets  glitter  in  the  air. 

And  Anio  ftlls  into  the  spreading  lake.        Eleg.  14.  lib.  i^i* 

r 

Hie  TlbttitiDfi  jacct  twaa  C^nthlt  terri*       fikg « lib.  iv*  v.  tao* 

Here 


370 
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Here  ^lancus*  sto^^  from  camps  vsith  banners  brig^bt^ 

To  tbicl^-wrougbt  groves  iinpierc'd  bj  garish  light: 

Here  Varus  f  bade  the  hoarse  war-clarion  cease. 

And  harmonized  his  soul  to  arts  of  peace. 

Embower'd  in  silence  here  the  musing  sage 

Scann'd  with  diviner  thought  the  moral  pagf :  275 

Scbool'd  in  these  scenes^  Ventidius^ }  (once  a  groom,) 

Bose  the  fit  Consul  of  admiiing  Rome  ! 

Augustus  here,  Maecenas'  guest  and  heir,  § 
Oft  from  his  brows  unbound  the  glittVing  care> 
And  left  the  tasteless  splendors  of  a  throne,  280 

To  call  one  safe,  Elyzian.hour  his  own. 
Here  Trajan  too  the  charms  of  Natiire  woo'd. 
And  learnt  her  godlike  lesson — to  be  good ! 
Here  too,  ere  Rome  degenerate,  base,  and  vain^ 
Kiss*d  e'en  a  virtuous  Despot's  silken  chain—  285 

The  last  of  Romans,  truly  Roman,  plann'd 
Recovered  freedom  for  his  native  land.  || 
For  here,  on  her  lov*d  Brutus*  patriot  eye, 
3hone  the  fair,  aw  fid  form  of  Liberty. 

Warm  io  her  honest  cause  she  bade  him  rise,  2d(> 

And,  in  the  glorious  struggle,  sacrifice 
All  private  feeling  to  the  public  weal — 
Exclaiming,  as  he  shook  his  crimson*d  steel, 
*«  O  TuUy !  Father  of  tby  country  I  see 
*'  The  Tyrant  falls,  and  Rome  again  is  free/'  '    300 

Britain,  like  Rome,  from  Brutus*  Trojan  sire, 
Drew  the  fair  sparks  of  life»  and  Freedom's  holy  fire! 
Thus  iiilton  suqg — nor  lightly  shall  the  Muse 
To  Milton's  song  ier  willing  faith  refuse. 

Blest  Albion !  though  less  wond'rous  fair  the  smile  305 

Of  Nature  on  thine  ever-verdant  isle: 
Though  on  tby  chilly  Tiburs  of  the  North, 
Bleak  Boreas  sends  his  rufHan  offspiing  forth. 
To  sweep  their  foliage,  and  with  breath  severe, 
Nip  th«  crude  promise  of  the  niggard  year —  3 10 


Seu  de  fulgentia  signis 


Casua  teneot :  seu  densa  tenebit 
Tibaris  umbf*  tui.  Hon.  Ode  8.  B.  l. 

+  The  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Quintitius  Varus  which  still  remain,  prove  tc  to 
have  been  very  magilificcnt,  and  siill  give  name  to  the  neighbouring  smaU 
church  called  Madonna  di  Quintiliolo. 

t  Ventidius  BasSus  served  under  and  was  promoted  by  Mark  Antony.  The 
uenate  decreed  him  a  triumph  for  Ws  victory  over  the  Piarthians,  in  which 
a  man  went  before  his  car,  txclaimmg  «« He  who  was  once  a  groom  is  now  a 

\  Augustus  frequently  visited  him  h«c ;  and  to  him  he  bequetthcd  the  viU« 

mentioned  before.  .         .     .     ^    * 

II  Both  Brutus  and  Cissius  bad  vUlts  at  TibtVi  and  it  was  Ume  the  death  of 
Caesar  was  determined  on. 

To 
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Enough  of  great  and  fair  to  thee  is  ^iv*o. 

To  charm  the  eye,  and  lift  the  thought  to  HeaT*n  I 

Thy  colder,  but  thy  not  unkioder  air, 

iVakes  and  rewards  fair  culture^s  firuitfal  care : 

Braces  the  nobler  growth  of  pubJic  mind,  *   315 

And  fosters  Freedom  of  perennial  kind  I 

Whose  (^oddesB-fbrm,  in  Tusculum's  sweet  shade. 

Great  Tally,  with  a  prophet  glan«e,^  surveyed; 

Ere  the  fair  Triple  Power  had  local  birth. 

And  walk*d  with  man,  on  England's  fisvour'd  earth.  320 

Not  yet  her  nnartyrs  frona  their  clouds  complain. 
Nor  mourn,  with  dying  Brutus,  Virtue  Vain. 
Not  vainly  Hampden,  Russell,  Sidney  bled— ^ 
Sweet  is  their  rest  on  yon  ethereal  bed  1 

Britons  are  Britons  still  -,  and  dare  not  yield  325 

The  charter  which  her  patriot-blood  has  seaFd  1 
Britons  are  Britons  still ;  revere  the  throne ; 
Guard  all  its  rights-^yet  vindicate  their  own ! 
What  though  an  honest,  yet  misguided  few. 
Would  Anarchy,  in  Freedom's  garb,  pursue — r  339 

"What  though  Corruption's  foal  and  venal  charra;;, 
Alluie  infected  numbers  to  her  arms — 
The  general  heart  is  sound :  the  general  cry 
Rings  over  ocean,  **  Death,  or  Liberty!" 
Upon  his  sted-gift  throne,  with  secret  fear,  -     335 

Gaul*t  bloody  tyrant  starts  that  shout  to  hear : 
And  Europe's  crouching  realms  with  envy  see, 
One  Monarch  reigning,  and  One  People  free ! 


*  Statuo  esse  optimi  constitutam  rempublicain,  qiueer  Uibus  feneribus 
iliis,  rcgali,  optimo,  ec  populari  confusa  modice,  &c. 

Cicero,  frag,  de  Republica,  lib.  2. 


THE  DUKE'S  FEAST. 


[From  Mr.  Elton's  Tales  of  Romahcb.] 

THE  moon  had  sunk  in  clouds ;  a  storm  was  nigh« 
And  eddy  leaves  came  scattering  on  the  blasts 
The  merchant  round  him  turn'd  an  anxious, eye. 
As  yet  scarce  half  the  forest  length  was  past ; 
While. mingling  with  the  doom  a  deeper  drcad^ 
The  passing  thunder  roU'd  in  murmurs  o'er  his  head. 


The    ' 
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The  iteed  shook  wild  Ms  rufBed  mane ;  around 
The  oak-tf>eei  old  rack*d  roaring  in  the  gak; 

And  pines  their  branches  stoopd  with  crashing  aoaad; 
Drear  clos'd,  \he  darkness  on  fbe  Hghtniiig  paie ; 

When  through  the  forest  breaks  a  light  from  high 

Shone  distant,  as  it  seem*d,  a  watcb-tpwer  in  the  sk^. 

With  livelier  cheer  the  traveller  wonnd  the  ghde. 
Till  climbing  slow  the  dark  biirs  hanging  steep, 

Tb'  illuminated  turrets  he  8urvey*d, 

Whose  light  had  glimmer*d  thro*  those  forests  deep; 

Beneath  a  statelj  castle*s  walls  he  stood. 

That,  flank'd  with  lofty  towers,  o*ertopp*d  th*  inferior  wood. 

B^ide  the  gate  was  bung  a  brazen  horn ; 

The  pediment  was  gravd  with  golden  scroll  ^ 
"  Hcrft  food  and  shelter  wait  the  wretch  forlorn, 

'*  Who  owns  the  measure  of  a  grateful  soul.** 
The  mercliant  to  his  lips  that  horn  applied^ 
The  hollow  mountaio-glens  re-echoed  far  and  wide. 

* 
Straight  quivering  streaks  Hlume  the  granite  walls. 

From  many  a  gliding  torch  reflected  bright ; 
Shrill  ring  the  gates;  expand  the  tapestried  halls. 

And  blooming  pages  guide  his  steps  aright}     ^  * 
With  busy  hands  disrobe  the  way-worn  g^est. 
And  lave  in  tepid  streams,  and  clothe  in  dc^ny  vest. 

Thence  o*er  a  smooth  mosaic  floor  he  treads. 

Of  greenest  marble  is  the  vast  saloon ; 
A  crystal  lamp  its  chequering  lustre  shedn, 

As  o'er  some  valley  shines  the  shadowy  moon; 
The  figQr*d  arras  waves,  and  on  his  sight 
Sadden  a  preseoce*room  bursts  in  a  blaze  of  light. 

.   His  foot  on  cushion  rais*d  of  cloth  of  gold. 

One  tate  beneath  a  purple  canopy: 
His  clustering  locks  in  raven  blac^mess  roird. 

Pale  was  his  hollow  cheek,  like  fire  his  eye; 
In  cloak  of  ermind  crimson  he  was  clad; 
But  ruefol  was  his  mien ;  his  sn^le  was  sad. 

Knights  in  gay  green  appear'd;  and  clad  in  rose 

Sale  laches  yonng  with  pearl-y braided  hair; 
The  duke  Onulphus  from  his  throne  arose. 

And  plac*d  the  merchant  in  a  golden  chair; 
Pull  opposite  the  duchess  thron*d  was  sren ; 
Soft  was  her  pensive  smilc^  aspd  chaste  her  modesl  niiea* 

But 
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But  oh  t  how  tempting  fair;  herbazeJcfe 

Swam  dark  iir  beaming  langmsbment  of  htie; 
Her  smooth  and  jetty  brows  weie  arch'd  on  high^ 

Her  shading  lashes  lengthen*d  on  the  rlew; 
The  crimson  of  her  cheek  rose  mantling  warm, 
A  lucid  robe  scarce  Teil'd  her  lightly  rounded  form. 

None  may  that  bosom's  orb*d  luxuriance  td)^ 
.  As  marble  drtti,  and  dazzling  as  the  snow; 
The  gazer*$  heart,  while  soft  it  rose  and  fell. 

Beat  with  a  like  pulsation  to  and  fro; 
And  oh  1  the  moisture  of  the  scarlet  lip. 
That  dos'd  these  pearly  teeth,  it  had  been  heaven  to  sip. 

Apart  she  sat,  distinguished  from  the  rest, 

A  violet  mantle  from  her  shouldbrs  flow*d ; 
A  zone  of  diamonds  graspM  her  throbbing  breast. 

And  on  her  tapering  lingers  rubies  glow*d ; 
Gems  qniver*d  in  her  ears;  and  round  her  head 
Gathered  in  braiding  gold  the  jetty  tresses  spread. 

Here  gaz*d  Basilins ;  nor  the  lady*s  gaze 

Disdain'd  to  melt  and  mingle  with  his  own } 
At  once  his  blood  was  kindled  in  a  b]a2e. 

His  pnlscs  throbbed  with  tumults  yet  unknown ; 
Flush'd  was  his  cheek,  and  humid  were  his  eyes. 
And  eveiy  nervcf  was  thriU'd  with  trembling  ecstacies. 

But  still,  whenever  he  turn'd  his  eyes  aside. 
The  Duke*s  stern  glance  would  seem  to  read  bis  soul) 

Then  through  bis  fa^rt  would  icy  terrors  glide. 
Till  once  again  her  gaze  electric  stole 

On  his  attracted  gaze,  and  once  again 

The  guilty  ^^mes  were  shot  through  every  shivertng  vein. 

Now  to  the  trumpet's  silver  sound  behold 

The  banquet  serv*d ;  the  golden  beakers  shine; 

The  viands  rich  are  pU*d  in  massive  gold. 
Reddens  in  golden  cups  the  sparkling  wine; 

The  merchant  swims  in  bliss ;  the  duke  demands 

A  healthy  ancCcourteous  gives  the  goblet  to  his  hands. 

Then  smiling  bends  the  guest  his  wishful  eyes 

To  that  fair  Duchess,  when  the  goblet  falls 
From  his  slack  grasp ;  what  sudden  honors  rise  I 

What  ghastly  spectacle  his  sight  appalls  I 
In  her  white  hand  she  held  a  human  skull, 
A  page  stooA  \af  with  winci!,  and  filFd  it  tcT  the  fulL 
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Sberbows,  and  lifts  it  to  her  smiling  l^ps; 

But  her  smooth  brow  is  rufBed  by  a  frown; 
'  Tears  drop  into  the  draught;  and,  while  she  sips. 

O'er  her  high-heaving  breast  run  trickling  down. 
The  Merchant  on  Onulphus  turned  his  look  $ 
Again  that  eagle  eye  bis  breast  with  lightning  strook. 

Ill  far*d  the  traveller  through  that  horrid  feast, 
Tho*  perfumes  breathed,  and  music  warbled  ronnd: 

Full  glad  was  he  when  all  the  banquet  ceas'd,  ^ 
Fain  would  he  fly  from  that  enchanted  ground; 

But  now  those  blooming  boys  the  torches  bear. 

And  his  reluctant  steps  ascend  the  jasper  stair. 

The  plumes  of  ostrich  nodded  o'er  the  bed. 

That  stood  by  silver  eagles  propped  oa  high  | 
The  velvet  curtains  glowed  with  tkepest  red ; 

And  wav*d  the  walls  with  pictur'd  tapestry; 
Large  as  the  life  appear*c(  those  shadows  bright. 
Their  stately  forms  mov*d  slow  to  evexy  breeze  of  night. 

There  from  the  book  of  Troy  was  wrought  the  tale, 

Here  Helen  smird  at  Menelaus*  side : 
There  look*d  she  back,  wliile  far  the  bdlykig  sail 

In  flight  oonvqr*d  her  o*er  the  rolling  tide: 
Here  her  whit^  arms  enfdd  th*  adulterous  boy. 
And  there  she  wailing  sees  the  gathering  flames  of  Troy. 

There  too  the  mighty  Agamemnon  bled 

Within  the  marble  bath,  by  ruffian  sword; 
Here  was  the  feast  by  Cly  temuestra  spread. 

The  gay  adidterer  grac*d  the  regal  board : 
There  his  good  blade  the  stem  Orestes  drew, 
And  o*er  a  mother's  corse  his  veiling  mantk  tlijew. 

His  arms  in  musing  thought  the  Merchant  folds. 
And,  touch*d  with  sadness,  views  the  stoned  walls : 

When  sudden  he  a  gilded  niche  beholds. 

As  with  slant  gleam  the  latnp  reflected  falls ; 

Within  the  niche  two  glooming  tapers  burn. 

Whose  flickering  light  shows  dim  an  alabastef  am. 

Who  may  the  stranger  s  shuddering  anguish  paint, 
When  in  that  vase  he  looked,  and  saw  enclos'd 

A  human  heart! — with  rising  horror's  £iint    • 
He  sought  his  couch;  and  lay,  but  not  reposdi 

When  claog*d  the  doors;  and  lo!  the  Duke-— who  led 

That  lovely  dame,  her  locks  disheveird  from  ber  head* 

That 
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That  heart,  with  mfnh  aod  cassia  balm*d^  he  took« 

And  to  her  lips  with  courteous  mockery  rah'di 
lliat  heart  she  kiss^d^  while  he  with  searchiog  look 

Ou  her  flush*d  cheek  unalterably  gaz*d: 
Then,  while  her  sobbing  breast  rose  lieaving  fast. 
The  vase  was  clos'd,  and  they  from  tbrtb  the  chamber  pass*d. 

Up  sprang  the  traveler  when  the  morning  broke. 

And  lefl  the  chamber  with  a  beating  breast  j 
The  Duke  encountering  smiPd,  and  gracious  spoke. 

And  aak'd  if  swtret  his  fare,  if  soft  his  rest| 
Basilius  bow'd  the  knee,  but  frankly  said. 
How  that  his  breast  was  scar'd,  and  terrified  his  bed. 

Stem  smiTd  4iis  host,  and  led  him. where  a  room 
'    Was  rich  with  painting,  gold»  and  ebony: 
Without  the  casements  roses  wreatli*d  their  bloom» 

And  woodbines  droop*d  in  cluster*d  canopy: 
Its  blossom*d  boughs  the  myrtle  green  entwin'd. 
And  orange-trees  with  sweets  impregnated  the  wind. 

Rare  needle-work  the  coloured  hangings  wove. 

The  silken  scene  did  loyal  loves  display : 
Knights  in  their  helmets  wore  the  gage  of  love. 

Or  at  the  feet  of  damsels  courteous  lay: 
But  all  was  stilly  gloom ;  what  seem*d  a  bed 
Rose  underneath  an  arch,  with  sable  pall  o'crspread. 

Unseen  the  harp  is  touch*d ;  the  whilst  they  taste 

The  luscious  fruit,  and  drink  metheglin  sweet, 
Slow  to  the  Merchant's  thought  the  moment's  waste. 

Till  rose  the  Duke  in  silence  from  his  seat ; 
That  sable  pall  he  rais'd,  and-pointing  stood ) 
The  azure  couch  blush'd  red — it  was  the  stain  of  blood ! 

Thru  pfay*d  the  trembling  merchant  to  depart. 

The  gnrgeous  misery  sicken'd  on  his  brain  j 
The  mystic  drinking- skull ;  th*  embalmed  heart. 

The  purple  horror  of  the  secret  stain!—- 

Lo!  here,**  Onulphus  cried,  "  my  bridal  bower! 

And  l^re  my  consort  clasp'd  her  guilty  paramour. 


*'  Like  thee,  my  guest,  he  caught  the  roving  glaooe 

"  Of  Rosimund,  and  lur*d  her  to  her  shame; 
''  I  saw;  I  found  them  in  their  sinful  trance, 

*'  And  quench'd  in  blood  the  barb*nni$  iograte*ft^liAe> 
^  It  is  the  will  of  heaven  that  I  should  be 
"  The  Btill-avcpging  scourge  of  her  incoDStancy* 

X  3  "  Thif 
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''  This  carbund«  thsit  on  my  finger  glows 
*'  Was  once  a  living  ierpent*t  precious  ejre : 

''  Thus  did  nn  Arab  sage  his  night's  repose 
"  Requite,  of  necromantic  potenqr : 

**  For  still,  when  woman's  fiiith  would  go  astr«i}f» 

**  This  modest  jew^  pales  its  bright  and  sanguine  njr. 
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*'  And  still,  whene'er  her  thoughts  to  vice  incline. 
That  cup  is  brought  to  med*cine  htir  offence; 
And  tears  of  rage  then  mingle  with  her  wine. 
Would  they  were  chang'd  to  tears  of  penitence ! 
**  I  may  not  dare,  till  ^he  be  chaste  and  true, 
**  So  wam*d  by  holy  dreams,  remit  the  penance  due. 

"  Now  go  in  peace!"  he  said,  and  claspM  him  round 
With  courteous  arms ;  the  gates  unfolding  rang; 

A  barb  with  golden  bit  there  paw*d  the  ground. 
The  gratefm  Merchant  to  the  saddle  sprang : 

Pensive  he  left:  the  castle- walls;  but  thence 

He  bore  a  wiser  heart,  and  firmer  innocence. 


RETROSPECTION. 

[From  the  same.] 

IS  there  who,  when  long  vears  bare  palt  away. 
Revisits  in  his  roanhocKi  s  prime  the  spot 
Where  stray*d  his  careless  boyhood,  nor  in  trance 
Of  recollection  lost,  f^els  silent  joy 
Flow  in  upon  his  heart }   Whatever  caret 
Enthrall  his  weary  spirit,  let  him  feel 
The  gale  upon  his  cheek,  that  whispering  waves 
The  well-known  tuft  of  trees,  and  dimples  slow 
The  recollected  stream,  thought's  busy  train 
Shall  glance  like  pictur'd  shadows  o'er  his  mind : 
Each  airy  castle  <k  enthusiast  youth 
Shall  dawn  upon  his  fancy,  like  the  towers 
That  spnrkle  in  some  forest  of  romance : 
Each  shade  of  circumstance  that  mark'd  the  scene 
Of  young  existence,  touch'd  with  fairy  tint. 
Sheds  beauty  not  its  own :  that  life  of  hope 
And  generous  expectation,  when  the  aian 
Was  teeming  in  the  boy,  and  the  young  mind, 
Pleas'd  wiib  its  .own  exertion,  acted  o'er 
Each  future  impulse,  and  put  forth  the  germs 
Of  native  chasacter.    It  cannftt 
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UnleM  his  heart  is  dcadcn*d  by  the  touch 
Of  that  mere  worldIine«Si  which  bugs  itself 
In  a  factitious  apathy  of  soul  j 
Unless,  in  vain  and  vacant  ignorance. 
He  wondering  smiles  at  those  high  sympathies^ 
Those  pure  unworldly  feelings,  which  exalt 
Our  nature  o*er  the  sphere  of  actual  things; 
Which  lend  the  poet's  gaze  its  ectasy^ 
And  bid  the  trembling  note  of  music  steal 
Tears  down  the  listener's  cheek  3 — ^it  cannot  be 
But  his' whole  heart  must  soften  and  relent 
Amid  these  peaceful  scenes ;  but  the  deep  griefs 
Which  lime  has  stamped  upon  his  furrow'd  brow 
Must  for  a  moment  smooth  their  thoughtful  trace; 
And  e>n  the  iong  remorse  wild  passion  leaves^ 
Kest  from  ih^  goading  of  its  secret  sting. 
Scene  of  my  boyish  years !   I  not  disown 
These  natural  feelings.     Let  me  rest  awhile 
Here  on  this  grassy  banW;  beneath  these  elms 
Whose  high  boughs  murmur  with  the  leafy  sound 
That  sooth'd  me  when  a  child  :  when,  truaDt^like^ 
Of  the  dull  chime  that  sununon*d  me  afar 
Nought  herding,  by  the  river-wave  I  laf. 
Of  liberty  enamour'd,  and  the  Muse. 
As  yon  gray  turrets  rest  in  trembling  shade 
On  its  transparent  depth,  the  days  long  past 
Press  on  awakened  ^cy;  when,  averse       ^ 
From  sport,  I  wander'd  on  its  loneliest  banks^ 
Where  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  quiet  air 
Bat  such  as  fitly  blends  with  silentness; 
The  whispering  sedge — the  ripple  of  the  stream^ 
Or  bird's  faint  note :  and  not  a  human  trace. 
Save  of  some  hamlet-spire  in  woods  immerst. 
Spake  to  the  sight  of  earth's  inhabiters. 
Then  have  I  rush'd,  prone  from  the  topmost  bank. 
And  given  my  limbs  to  struggle  with  the  stream. 
And  midst  those  waters  felt  a  keener  life. 
How  soil  thy  milky  temperature  of  wave. 
Salubrious  Thames!  associate  with  delight 
Thy  stream  to  thrilling  fancy  fiows^  when  £iint 
I  languish  in  the  sun-bbzej  and  with  thee 
iDgenootts  friendships,  feats  of  liberty 
That  reck'd  not  stem  controul,  and  gravely  sweet 
The  toils  of  letter'd  lore,  and  the  kind  smile. 
Of  Him^*  who^  e'en  upbraiding,  could  be  kind^ 
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*  Of  Mr.  Savage,  whoac  name  mutt  ever  be  associated  with  the  bUmdi  ioe» 
$9ru  of  Hoftce,  let  roe  be  permitted  to  indulge  the  remembrance*  Hit  system 
of  tuition  was  calculated  to  ezem^ify  the  theory  of  the  admirable  Locke.  Ue 
made  instmccion  pleasaM ;  and  was  thareforc  listened  to  and  obeyed  on  a  prin-  . 

'^  •  ciple  I 
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On  sootb'd  remembrance  throng.    J  would  not  feign 

A  fond  repining  which  I  did  not  feel ; 

i  wonld  not  have  the  intermediate  years 

Roll  back  to  second  infancy,  nor  live 

Again  ibe  life  that  haunts  my  memory  thus 

With  sweet  sensation5 :  for  the  simple  child 

Is  all  unconscious  of  his  pleasant  lot  5 

His  little  world,  like  roan*s  vast  uni^'erse. 

Is  darken*d  by  its  storms  j  and  he,  like  man. 

Creates  his  own  disquietudes  and  fears; 

And  oft  with  murmurings  vain  of  discontent^ 

Or  bursts  of  idle  passion,  personates 

His  future  part  3  the  character  of  man. 

No— -'tis  the  cant  of  mock  misanthropy 

That  dwelb  on  cliildish  pleasures  -,  which  the  cbilj 

With  light  insensibility  enjoys. 

Or  raiher  scorns ;  while  on  his  eager  view 

The  future  prospect  opens,  still  in  sight. 

Still  ardently  desir'd.    The  Power  all-wise 

Alike  to  manhood  and  to  infancy 

Has  dealt  the  dole  of  pleasures  and  of  pains  ^ 

And  manhood  has  its  toys)  its  happy  dreams; 

Its  gay  anticipations,  e'en  as  youth. 

Not  with  a  sigh  of  mournful,  vain  regret 

I  visit  these  green  haunts ;  this  placid  stream ; 

But,  while  the  scene  to  memory's  retrospect 

I^eflects  th'  illusive  tint  which  fancy  throws 

Upon  the  distant  past,  Hope  too  expands 

Her  gilded  prospects ;  and  the  future  smile  $ 

With  colours  indistinct,  but  beautiful 

As  the  dim  clouds  by  gleams  of  daybreak  ting'd 

Ere  the  red  sun*rise  paints  the  mpubtain's  bro^vi 

I  so  am  fram'd,  that  no  depressing  gloorn 

Has  power  to  damp  my  shaping  energies  | 

But  still,  as  when  a  child,  my  ginnce  can  dart 

Bright  o'er  the  illumin'd  future,  and  create 

Its  own  ideal  world  of  hope  and  joy. 


eipk  of  love.   Should  these  insignifictnt  pages  ever  meet]  his  cye»  be  may  not 
be  displeased  to  find  that 

The  muse  attends  htm  to  the  silent  shade. 

I  trust  1  shall  be  forgiven  the  excn»ble  c^tisro,  of  paying  this  tribute  of  la- 
titude and  respect  to  an  elegant  scholar^  ^nd  most  amiable  inan. 


SyBlLLU, 
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SYBILLE.    A  TALE. 
[From  Miss  Mitford*s  Poxms.} 


FAIR  Wansbrck,  when  thy  limpid  stream 
Is  deck*d  with  Mays  bright  flowers^ 
And  thy  ckar  waters  circling  gleam. 
Round  Mitford's  mossy  towers. 

How  lovely  is  the  blooming  vale. 

By  woody  inoUiiiains  bound  j 
The  spire  high  ri'^es  in  the  dale. 

The  village  smiles  arotipd. 

The  modest  mansioa  on  the  6iU 
Beams  in  the  brightening  ray; 
Mitfords  proud  turrets  crown  thq  rill> 
.    And  all  the  vale  is  gay. 

But  dark  is  thy  tempmtvotis  flood. 

When  sad  November  lours  j 
And  through  old  Bothall's  gloomy  wood. 

The  foaming  torrcDt  pours. 

Then  e*en  the  oak's  last  lingering  leaves 

The  slippery  patb-way  spread} 
The  long  brown  grass  Uie  foot  deceives. 

And  mocka  the  uocertaiQ  tread. 

Tb^  Iady*8  diapd  rises  there, 

Amid  the  darkening  doom; 
Its  mouldering  walls  still  brave  the  air; 

The  man]ac*8  lonely  tombt  - 

No  roof  has  crown'd  those  moolderiog  walls. 

For  many  a  wintry  day  j 
An  aged  aA  high  o*er  them  fidli. 

With  moM  and  Uchena  grey. 

The  dreaded  spot  the  peasant  flies. 

For  in  the  torrenfs  swell. 
He  hears  fair  Sybille*s  piercing  cries. 

Or  the  sad  paailng  bell. 

And  in  the  raring  of  the  storm. 
When  the  hlne  lightmnga  glare. 

He  sees  nale  Sybille's  shrouded  fonp. 
Swift  flitting  throagh  the  ttr. 


y 
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Oair  samraor  tmil*d  on  Botball  boi^erf ; 

Th«  letting  sun*6  resplendeoi  beam 
inamtn*d  fiiir  Mitford*8  moMjr  towers^ 

Tinging  with  gold  the  living  stzeam^ 

High  o*er  the  flood  the  cattle  steep 
Rear'd  ita  proud  head  in  feudal  state  i 

Wav*d  the  broad  banner  on  the  keep; 
Fxown'd  darklf  grim  the  arched  gate. 

No  pleasant  sound  ^f  wassel  gay 

Banc  round  Lord  Bertram's  splendid  board  | 

Dark  uowning,  like  his  turrets  gray. 
Sate  at  the  feut  the  haughty  lord. 

With  Norman  William  Bertram  came; 

De  Mitford's  lovely, heir  he  saw; 
The  conqueror  own'd  his  favorite's  claim; 

And  William's  word  was  fingland's  law. 

Vainly  the  suppliant  £iir-one  knelt« 
Vainly  she  spum'd  a  foreign  yoke; 

The  King  nor  love  nor  pity  felt-^ 
She  wept^  but  yielded  to  the  stroke. 

Not  lonr  she  wept.    Two  lingering  years      * 
Two  loveiy  smiling  babes  had  given^ 

SttU  faster  fliow'd  the  mother's  tean^ 
Tin  her  soul  sought  its  native  heaven. 

■ 

.Goodly  and  bnive>  the  yoathfol  heir 
To  battle  leads  his  father's, power  $ 
And  gay,  and  innocent,  and  ^r. 
His  Sybille  blooms ;  a  northern  flower ! 

And  now,  the  Baron  leaves  the  hall; 

His  chieftains  pass  the  goblet  round,       ^ 
When  from '  the  castle's  outer  watt 
r  Arose  a  harp's  melodious  sound. 

Dark  brows  and  rugged  breasts  had  they; 

But,  who  the  minstrers  power  withstands? 
Who  loves  not  well  the  rapturous  lay. 

Or  pleasant  tale$  from  distant  landbi? 

Well  pleas'd  the  stubborn  warriors  smird; 

The  iron  gates  were  backward  flupg: 
And  soon  the  harper*^  descant  wrld 

Through  Mitford's  echoing  turrets  rung. 


And 
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And  high  and  haughty  was. the  Uy, 
That  sweetly  flow*d  in  Proveace  tongue; 

Of  tourneys,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
A  wondrous  tale  the  minstjwl  song. 

Boldly  he  struck  the  martial  strain; 

His  manly  voice  was  deep  and  clear; 
And  rapture  fires  the  hardy  traiuj 

Again  thmr  native  tongue  to  hear! 

The  polish*d  accents  as  they  fall, 

(Long  used  to  Saxon  strains  uncbutb) 

The  fields  of  Normandy  recall,    ^ 
And  renovate,  their  lusty  youth. 

O  then  each  well»reaiember*d  cot. 
Each  blooming  maid  they  lov*d  so  weQ, 

Their  earliest  and  their  happiest  lot!** 
Again  their  8te«l-clad  bosomjs  swell. 

Sweet  was  the  strain.    Enchanting  theme! 

Of  happy  love  the  minstrel  sung  $ 
To  the  rapt  poet^s  blissful  dre^m 

The  magic  chords  respopsive  rungt  ' 

But  soon  they  patise;  and  sad  and  low. 
He  touch'd  a  wildly  plaintive  air. 

In  tbnlling  tones  of  deepest  woe 
m  told  the  hapless  lover's  care.  ^ 

He  oeas*d;  and  plaudits  loud  were  made, 
Grateful  he  r^s*d  his  down-cast  eye. 

But  scarce  his  noodest  thanks  be  paid 
£re  the  half-utter*d  accents  die. 

For  that  ddrk  eye  had  careless  glanced 
To  the  high  throne  of  feudal  state; 

And  hovViog  there,  inspired,  entranced, 
A  lovely  vision  speechless  sate. 

O  ne'er  was  form  so  witching  fair! 

Sweetly  through  recent  tears  she  smil'd, 
Loose  and  unbound  her  sunny  hair 

Flowed  round  her  sylphid  figure  wUd, 

Soft  was  her  eye  of  heav'nly  blue; 

Her  cheek  was  like  ^he  opening  rose. 
Wet  with  the  'morning's  pearly  dew. 

And  pure  her  bosom*s  living  snows,   . 


In 
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In  manly  beauty's  youthful  glow 

Was  he,  whb  tQoch'd  the  tuneful  string. 

Dark  dustering  o*er  bis  polish *d  brow. 
Hung  ringlets  like  the  raven's  wing. 

Stately  his'&nn,  and  proad  bis  mien; 

t'lGCh  gmius  sparkled  in  his  eye, 
Soft*nihg  from  glances  wild  and  keen. 

To  smiles  of  cherob  infancy » 

They  saw,  they  lov'd— The  harp  still  rung 

To  airs  of  lore  in  Mitford  tow'r. 
Of  war,  of  fame,  no  noore  he  sung,  ' 

But  bigb-bom  beauty's  gentle  powV. 

Nor  wealth,  nor  rank  on  Albert  smirA; 

He  knew  no  father's  fostering  caite^ 
A  widow'd  mother  rearM  the  child. 

Deep  in  the  wilds  of  Prevence  fair. 

Bat  &r  from  his  romantic  home 

He  sought  ItaUa's  blissful  strand. 
For  Albert  long'd  the  \Rorld  to  roam. 

To  visit  every  distant  land. 

^'  O  he  had  wander*d  far  and  wide 

"  Through  vales,  where  Amo*s  waters  flow, 

''  Seen  the  bright  damrs,  Iberia's  pride, 
'*  And  Grecian  nymphs  with  necks  of  snow ! 

''  Eat  not  in  Tempe's  classic  shade 
"  Had  he  so  sweet  a  valley  seen; 

*'  Nor  e'er  brheld  so  fair  a  maid, 
"  As  she  who  tripp'd  o'er  Mitibrd  green." 

The  blushing  giri,  with  accents  mild  ' 
And  gentle  chidings,  eheck'd  hb  praise: 

But  still  she  listen'd,  still  she  smil'd. 
Whilst  Albert  pour'd  bis  am'rons  lays. 

No  hof^es  had  they  the  Baron  proud 
Would  e'er  the  minstrel's  vows  approfc^ 

For  noble  youths  to  Sylnlle  l)pw*d. 
And  sought  the  blne-cy'd  maidi^*s  lore. 

Gay  summer  now  "was  fading  fast ; 

"The  robin  twitter'd  from  the  wood^ 
And  scatter'd  by  th*  autmmial  btast. 

The  yellow  leaves  sail'd  down  the  flood. 
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Still  tbe  fond  youth  his  passion  prest, 

A  smile  half  lit  her  down-cast  eye  -, 
".O!  if  of  Sybillc's  heart  posRest, 

*'  Albert  can  ev*ry  care  defy! 

."  Far  from  the  scenes  of  pride  and  wealth, 

*'  Well  seek  some  wood-embosom'd  cot, 
"  Content^  and  innocence^  and  health, 

"  With  happy  love,  shall  crown  our  lot. 

''  At  morn  these  sinewy  limbs  I'll*  strain, 

"  (How  blest  to  labour,  love,  for  thee!) 
''  At  cv'ning  with  the  village  train 

"  We'll  join  in  rustic  revelry. 

# 

"  Haste  then,  my  fair!  a  holy  priest 

'*  £*en  now  at  Mary's  chapel  waits; 
"  Thy  father  loiters  at  the  feast, 

•'  The  weary  warder  leaves  the  gates. 

*'  My  Sybillc,  come!"   Her  trembling  feet 

Can  scarce  her  slender  form  support  $ 
Ho()e,  fear,  and  love,  contending  meet. 

Scarce  can  she  cross  the  echoing  court. 

'*  My  Sybillc,  come!"   Prophetic  fears 

The  maiden's  gentle  bosom  move; 
Her  azure  eyes  are  dimm'd  with  tears. 

Tears  soon  disp::ird  by  mighty  love! 

No  more  she  turns;  to  Mitford*s  tow'rs 

No  more  her  ling'ring  footsteps  stray; 
Lightly  she  trips  through  Bothall's  bow'rs,  . 

Ting'd  by  the  parting  beam  of  day. 

There  in  the  virgin's  chapel  hiu 

By  Wansbeck's  swiftly-flowing  tide, 
Thd  holy  father  blest  the  pair. 

And  Albert  closp'd  his  blushing  bride. 

'Twas  night,  and  darkness  veil'd  th%  wood. 

Save  where  the  silver  moon-beam'  shone, 
Daoc*d  upon  Wansbeck's  rippling  flood. 

Or  kiss'd  the  chapel's  holy  atone. 

And  nought  the  solemn  stillness  broke, 

Save  the  clear  water's  rushing  sound, 
The  nighi-breeze  murm'ring  through  the  oak^  i 

Or  the  dark  bat  quick  ffitting  round.. 

lot 


Bat  fooB  a  tbootand  torchet  shine! 

Wild  fhoati  the  aleepiog  echoes  ronier 
And  Sybille  sinks  by  Mary's  shrine. 

Where  late  she  pledg*d  her  stolen  vowa* 

I 

Soon,  soon  they  'pierce  the  holy  walls ! 

The  minstrel  draws  hb  trusty  blade  $ 
"  Revenge !"  the  madden'd  father  calls. 

And  iiirioQS  spurns  the  weeping  maid. 

They  fight— the  husband  and  the  sire! 

They  fight— and  despVate  is  the  strife; 
Still  fiercer  glows  their  mutual  ire. 

Nor  heeds  the  daughter  and  the  wife* 

Frantic  she  darts  between  the  foes-— 
The  9<ron's  sword  is  dipp*^  in  gore. 

O'er  her  &ir  form  the  life-blood  flows. 
And  Syl»Ile  fidls— to  rise  no  more  I 

Who  \s  that  chief  on  Judah*8  strand. 

Who,  feckless  of  the  mortal  wound. 
Hews  desp*rate  'mid  the  Paynim  band, 

with  mangled  heaps  the  ground  f 


And  who  is  he,  whose  raven  hirir 
Js  tann*d  by  son  and  wet  with  tain. 

Who  lies  on  Maiy's  pavement  bare. 
Bathing  with  tears  the  bloody  stein? 

That  chief—may  Heaiiren  its  mercy  shew ! 

That  wretched  youth  in  woe  unmov'd— 
That  chief  is  he  who  gave  the  blow. 

That  youth  is  he  whom  Sybille  lov'd. 


THE  SWERGA. 
[From  Mr.  Southby's  Kbham a.] 

THEN  in  the  Ship  of  Heaven,  Eieetiia  laid 
The  waking,  wonderiog  Maid; 
The  Ship  of  Heaven,  instinct  with  thought,  display'd 
Its  living  sail,  and  glides  along  the  dcy. 
On  either  side  in  wavy  Sde, 
The  douds  of  morn  along  its  path  divide ; 
The  Winds  who  swept  in  wild  career  on  high, 

Ben>re 
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Before  iti  picseiice  check  tdeir  charmed  fcwoes 
The  Winds  that  knieriog  lagg'd  along  their  cooni^ 

Aroand  the  living  bark  eoamour'd  plaft 

Swell  onderneath  the  tail,  and  siog  before  its  wMf. 

That  Bark,  in  shape,  was  like  the  fiirrowed  shell 

Wherein  the  Sett-Nymphs  to  thdr  pnent^king^ 

On  festal-day,  their  doteoos  offerings  bring. 

Its  hoe  ?. . .  Go  watch  the  last  green  light 

Ere  Evening  yields  the  western  sky  to  Night; 

Or  £s  apon  the  Sun  thy  strennoos  sight 

Till  thou  has  reacb*d  its  orb  of  chrysolite. 

The  sail  from  end  to  end  display'd 

Bent,  like  a  rainbow,  o*er  the  Maid. 

An  Angelas  head,  with  visual  eye» 

Through  trackless  space,  directs  Its  chosen  way; 

Nor  aid  of  wing,  nor  foot,  nor  fin. 

Requires  to  voyage  o*er  the  obedient  sky. 

Smooth  as  the  swan,  when  not  a  breeze  at  even 

Distarbs  the  surfkce  of  the  silver  stream, 

Tbroogh  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of  HeavexK 

Recumbent  there  the  Maiden  glides  along 

On  her  aerial  way. 

How  siRift  she  feels  not,  though  the  swiftest  wind 

Had  flagg'd  in  flight  behind. 

Motionless  as  a  sleeping  babe  she  lay. 

An  dXi  serene  in  mind. 

Feeling  no  fear;  for  that  ethereal  air 

With  such  new  life  and  joyance  fiil'd  her  hearty 

Fear  could  not  enter  there;  < 

For  sure  she  deem'd  her  mortal  part  was  o*er. 

And  she  viras  sailing  to  the  heavenly  shore ; 

And  that  angelk:  form,  who  mov'd  beside. 

Was  some  gMxi  Spirit  sent  to  be  her  guide. 

Daughter  of  Earth!  therein  thou  deem*st  aright. 

And  never  yet  did  form  more  Beaatifol, 

In  dreams  of  night  descending  from  on  high^ 

Bless  the  religions  Virgin's  gifled  .sight. 

Nor,  like  a  vision  of  delight. 

Rise  on  the  raptur'd  Poet*s  inward  eye. 

Of  human  form  divine  was  he. 

The  immortal  Youth  of  Heaven  who  floated  by. 

Even  such  as  that  divinest  forhi  shall  be 

In  those  blest  stages  of  >Our  onward  race. 

When  no  infirmity. 

Low  thought,  nor  base  desire,  nor  wasting  cara^ 

Deface  the  semblance  of  our  heavenly  sire. 
N        .  The  wings  of  Bag^e  or  of  Cherubiih  . 
Jiad  seem'd  unworthj  him  ^ 

Angelic 
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Angelie  power  and  dignitf  §ad  graee 
Were  in  his  glomus  pennons;  from  the  neck 
Down  to  the^ankJe  reach*d  their  swelling  web. 
Richer  than  robes  of  Tyrian  dye»  that  deck 

Imperial  Majesty : 
Their  colour  like  the  winters  moonless  skjr 

When  all  the  stars  of  midnight's  canopy 

Shtiie  forth  ^  pr  like  the  azure  deep  at  noon. 

Reflecting  back  to«heaven  a  brighter  blae. 

Such  was  their  tint  when  clos*d,  but  when  outspread. 

The  permeating  light 
Shed  through  their  substance  thin  a  varying  hue; 

Now  bright  as  when  the  Rose, 

Beauteous  as  fragrant,  gives  to  scent  and  sight 

A  like  delight ;  now  like  the  juice  that  flows 

From  Douro^s  generous  vine. 

Or  ruby  when  with  deepest  red  it  glows ; 

Or  as  the  morning  clouds  refulgent  shine 

When,  at  forthcoming  of  the  Lord  of  Day, 

The  Orient,  like  a  shrine. 

Kindles  as  it  receives  the  rising  ray,    * 

And  lieralding  his  way. 

Proclaims  the  presence  of  the  power  divine. 

Thus  glorious -were  the  wings 

Of  that  celestial  Spirit,  as  he  went 

Disporting  through  his  native  element. 

Nor  these  alone 

The  gorgeous  beauties  that  they  gave  to  view ; 

Through  (he  broad  meitibrane  branch*d  a  pliant  bone. 

Spreading  like  fibres  from  their  parent  stem  j 

Its  veins  like  interwoven  silver  shone. 

Or  as  the  chaster  hue 

Of  pearls  that  grace  some  Sultan's  diadem. 

Now  with  slow  stroke  and  strong,  bel>old  him  smite 

The  buoyant  nir,  and  now  in  gentler  flight. 

On  motionless  wing  expanded,  shoot  along. 

Tbioiigh  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of  Heaven. 

Far  far  beneath  them  lies 

The  gross  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  earth; 

.  And  with  the  Swerga  gales. 

The  Maid  of  mortal  birth, 

'       .       At  tvtry  breith,  a  new  delight  inhales. 

And  now  towards  its  port  the  Ship  of  Heaven, 

Swift  as  a  filling  meteor,  shapes  its  flight. 

Yet  gently  as  the  dews  of  night  that  gem, 

At)d  do  not  bend  the  hare-belPs  slenderest  stem. 

Daughter  of  Earth,  £reenia  cried,  alight. 

This  is  thy  place  of  rest,  the  Swerga  this, 

Lo^  here  my  bower  of  Uissl 


He 
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He  farVd  his  azure  wtagd,  which  round  him  fold 

Graceful  as  robes  of  Grecian  chief  of  old. 

The  happy  Kailyal  knew  not  where  to  gaze. 

Her  eyes  ardund  in  joyful  wonder  roaoiy 

Now  turn'd  upon  the  lovely  Glendo?eer* 

<  Now  on  his  heavenly  home. 


MOUNT    MERU. 
[From  the  sama] 

SWIFT  throQgh  the  sky  the  vetfiel  of  the  Sural 
Sails  up  the  fields  of  ether  like  an  Ange), 
Rich  is  the  freight,  O  Vessel^  that  thou  bearest  t 

Beauty  and  Virtue^ 

Fatherly  cares  apd  filial  veneration. 

Hearts  which  are  proved  and  tftrengthen*d  by  affliction, 

Maoiy  resentment,  fortitude  and  action. 

Womanly  goodness; 

AU  with  which  Natnre  halloweth  her  daughters^ 

Tenderness,  truth  and  parity  and  nneekness. 

Piety,  patience,  faith  and  resignation. 

Love  and  devotement.  ' 

Ship  of  the  Gods  *  how  richly  art  thou  laden ! 
Proud  of  the  charge,  thou  voyagbst  rejoicing. 
Clouds  float  around  to  honour  thee,  and  Evening 

Lingers  in  heaven. 

A  stream  descends  on  Mem  mountain ; 

None  hath  seen  its  secret  fountain ; 

It  had  its  birth,  so  Sages  say. 

Upon  the  memorable  day 

4   When  Parvati  presumed  to  lay. 

In  wanton  play. 

Her  hands,  too  venturous  Goddess,  in  her  mirth, 

On  Seeva's  eyes,  the  light  and  life  of  Earth. 

Thereat  rhe  heart  of  fhe  Universe  stood  still; 

The  Elements  ceas*d  their  infiuences;  the  Hours 

Stopt  on  the  eternal  round ;  Motion  and  Breath, 

Ttme,  Change,  and  Life  and  Death, 

In  sudden  trance  opprest,  forgot  their  powers. 

A  moment,  and  the  dread  eclipse  %'ta  ended ; 

But,  at  the  thought  of  Nature  thus  suspended, 

l*he  sweat  on  Seeva*s  forehead  stood. 

And  Ganges  thence  upon  the  Worid  descended. 

The  Holy  River,  the  Redeeming  Fleod. 


None- 
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'  -       None  hatb  seta  its  sccrKt  fbuotain ; 

But  oh  the  top  of  Meru  moan  tain 

Which  rises  o*er  the  hills  of  earth. 

In  li^ht  and  cloiids^  it  hath  its  mortal  biith. 

£arth  seems  that  pinnacle  to  rear 

SobJtme- above  this  wordly  sphere. 

Its  cradle,  and  its  altar,  and  its  throne; 

And  there  the  new*born  River  liea 

Outspread  beneath  its  native  skies. 

As  if  it  there  would  love  to  dvrell 

Alone  and  unapproachable. 

Soon  flowing  forward,  and  resign'd 

To  the  will  of  the  Creating  Mind, 

'  It  springs  at  once,  with  sudden  leap, 

Dowk^  from  the  immeasurable  steep. 

From  rock  to  rock,  with  shivering  force  rebounding. 

The  mighty  cataract  rushes ;  Heaven  around,   . 

Like  thunder,  with  the  incessant  roar  resounding. 

And  Meru's  summit  shaking  with  the  sound. 
Wide  spreads  the  snowy  fham,  the  sparkling  spray    . 

Dances  aloft 5  and  ever  there,  at  morning. 

The  earliest  sun-beams  haste  to  wing  their  way. 

With  rain*bow  wreaths  the  holy  flood  adorning; 

And  duly  the  adoring  Moon  at  night 

Sheds  her  white  glory  there. 

And  in  the  watery  air 

Suspends  her  halo-crowns  of  silver  light. 

r 

A  mountain  valley  io  its  blessed  breast 

Hecdves  the  stream,  which  there  delights  to  lie. 

Untroubled  and  at  rest. 

Beneath  the  untainted  sky. 

There  in  a  lovely  lake  it  teems  to  sleep, 

.    And  thence,  through  many  a  channel  dark  and  deep, 

Th^r  secret  way  the  holy  Waters  wind. 

Till,  rising  underneath  th^  root 

Of  the  Tree  of  Life  on  Hemakoot, 

Majestic  forth  they  flow  to  purify  mankind. 

Towards  this  Lake,  above  the  nether  sphere^ 

The  living  Bark,  with  angd  eye. 

Directs  its  course  along  the  obedient  sky. 

Kebama.hath  not  yet  dominion  here ; 

And  till  the.  dreaded  hour. 

When  Indra  by  the  Rajah  shall  be  driven 

Dethroo*d  from  Heaven, 

Here  may  Ladurlad  rest  beyond  his  power. 

The  living  Bark  alights;  the  Olcodoreer 

Hare 
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Th^n  lays  Ladurlad  by  the  blessed  Lake.; 

O  ^dppy  Sire,  and  yet  more  bappy  Daughter! 

The  etbei^eal  gales  his  agony  aslake. 

His  danghters's  tears  are  on  his  cheeky 

His  hand  is  in  the  watery 

The  innocent  man,  the  man  opprest, 

Oh  joy !— hath  found  a  place  of  rest 

Beyond  Kehama's  suay. 

His  Curse  extends  not  hercj  his  pai^nshave  past  away. 


Oh  happy  $ire,  and  happy  Daughter! 

Ye  on  tl)e  banks  of  that  celestial  water 

Your  resting  place  and  sanctuary  have  found. 

What!  bath  not  then  their  mortal  taint  defil'd 

Tbe  sacred  solitary  ground  ? 

Vain  thought!  the  Holy  Valley  smiFd 

Receiving  such  a  sire  and  child ; 

Ganges,  who  seem'd  asleep  to  lie>  / 

Beheld  them  with  benignant  eye. 

And  rippled  round  melodiously. 

And  roird  her  little  waves,  to  meet 

And  welcome  theiV  beloved  feet. 

The  gales  of  Swerga  thither  fled. 

And  heavenly  odours  there  were  shed 

About,  below,  and  overhead ; 
And  Earth  rejoicing  in  their  tread. 
Hath  built  them  up  a  blooming  Bower, ' 

Where  every  amaranthine  flower  '     * 

Its  deathless  blossom  interweaves 
With  bright  and  undecaying  leaves. 

Three  happy  beings  are  there  here. 
The  Sire,  the  Maid,  the  Glendoveer ! 
A  fourth  approaches, — ^wbo  is  this 
Hiat  enters  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss? 
No  form  so  fair  might  painter  And 
Among  the  daughters  of  mankind; 
For  Death  her  beauties  hath  refin'd. 

And  unto  her  a  form  bath  given 

Fram'd  of  the  elements  of  Heaven ; 

Pure  dwelling-place  for  perfect  mind. 

She  stood  and  gaz*d  on  sire' and  child ; 

Rer  tongue  not  yet  had  powef  to  speak. 

The  tears  were  streamlng^  dov^n  her  cheek ) 

And  when  those  tearr  he;*  sight  beguil'd. 

And  still  her  faltering  accents  fail'd, 
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The  Sgirit^  mute  aod  mpticNatesSi 

Spread  out  her  arms  for  the  caress^ 

Made  still  and  silent  with  excess 

Of  love  aod  painful  happiness. 

The  Maid  that  lovelj  form  snrvey'd; 

Wistful  she  gaz*d»  and  kiifw  her  not. 

But  Nature  to  her  heart  convey'd 

A  sudden  thrill^  a  startling  thought^ 

A.  feeling  many  a  year  foigot. 

Now  like  a  dream  anew  recurring. 

As  if  again  in  every  vein 

Her  mother  s  milk  was  stirring. 

With  straining  neck  and  earnest  eye 

She  stretch  d  her  hands  imploringly. 

As  if  she  fain  would  have  her  nigh. 

Yet  fear'd  to  meet  the  wished  embrace. 

At  once  with  love  and  awe  opprest. 

Not  so,  Ladurlad }  he  could  trace, 

Thot^h  brighten'd  with  angelic  gracc^ 

His  own  Yedillian's  earthly  face; 

He  ran  and  held  it  to  his  breast! 

Oh  joy  above  all  joys  of  Heaven, 

By  Death  alone  to  others  givbn. 

This  moment  hath  to  him  restored 

The  early-lost,  the  long-deplor*d. 

^  .  They  sin  who  t^  us  Love  can  die. 

With  life  all  other  passions  fly. 

All  others  arc  but  vanity. 

In  Heaven  Ambition  cannpt  dwell. 

Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell  j 

Earthly  these  passions  of  the  Earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth; 

But  Love  is  indestructible. 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burneth. 

From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  returneth; 

Too  oft  on  Earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  tunes  deceived,  at  times  opprest. 

It  Jjcre  is  tried  and  purifled. 

Then  hath  in  Heavcaits  perfect  rest: 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 

But  the  harvest-time  of  Love  is  there. 

Oh  1  when  a  Mother  meets  on  high  • 

The  Babe  she  lost  in  infancy. 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears. 

The  day. of  woe,  the  watchful  night. 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears. 

An  over-pay mcnt  of  delight ! 
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A  blessed  famSj  is  this 

Assembled  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss! 

Strange  woe,  Ladurlad,  hath  been  thine, 

*  And  pangs  beyond  all  human  measure^ 

And  thy  reward  is  now  divine, 

A  foretaste  of  eternal  pleasure. 

He  knew  indeed  there  was  a  day 

When  all  these  joys  would  pass  away. 

And  he  must  quit  this  blest  abode; 

And,  taking  up  again  the  spell. 

Groan  underneath  the  baleful  load,  ^ 

And  wander  o*er  the  world  again 

Most  wretched  of  the  sons  of  men : 

Yet  was  this  brief  repose,  as  when 

A  traveller  in  the  Arabian  sands, 

.  Half-faintine  on  bis  sultry  road. 

Hath  reach'd  the  water-place  at  last; 

And  resting  there  beside  the  Well, 

Thinks  of  the  perils  he  has  past. 

And  gazes  ojer  the  unbounded  plain. 

The  plain  which  must  be  traversed  still. 

And  drinks, .  .  yet  cannot  drink  his  fill; 

Then  girds  his  patient  loins  again. 

So  to  Ladurlad  now  was  given 

New  strength,  and  confidence  in  Heaven, 

And  hope,  and  iaith  invincible. 

For  often  would  Ereenia  tell    ^ 

Of  what  in  elder  days  befell. 

When  other  Tyrants,  in  their  might. 

Usurped  dominion  o  er  the  earth ; 

And  Veeshnoo  took  a  human  birth. 

Deliverer  of  the  Sons  of  men; 

And  slew  the  huge  Ermaccasen, 

And  piece-meal  rent,  with  lion  force, 

Errenen's  accursed  corse. 

And  bumbled  Baly  in  his  pride ; 

And  when  the  Giant  Ravanen 

Had  borne  triumphant,  from  his  side, 

Sita,  the  earth-bom  God's  beloved  bride. 

Then,  from  his  island  kingdom,  laugfa'd  to  scorn 

The  insuked  husband,  and  his  power  defied; 

How  to  revenge  the  wrong  in  wrath  he  hied. 

Bridging  the  sea  before  bis  dreadful  sway,  . 

.    And  met  the  hundred-headed  foe. 

And  dealt  him  the  unerring  blow; 

By  6rama*s  hand  the  righteous  lance  was  given. 

And  by  that  arm  imrooFtal  driven. 

It  laid  the  mighty  Tyrant  fow; 

And  Earth  and  Ocean,  and  high  Heaven^ 

Rejoiced  to  sec  his  overthrow. 
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Ohl  doubt  not  thoa>  YedSlian  criicd. 

Sack  fate  Kebama  will  betide ; 

For  there  are  Gods  who  look  below, . , , 

Seeva,  the  Avenger,  is  not  blind^ 

Nor  Veesbdoo  careless  for  mankind. 

Thus  was  Ladnrlad's  soal  imbaed 
With  hope  and  hoty  fortitude; 
And  Child  and  Sire,  with  pious  mind 
Alike  resolv*d,  alike  rrsign*d> 
IiOok*d  onward  to  the  evil  da^: 
Faith  was  their  comfort.  Faith  their  stay; 
They  trusted  woe  would  pass  away. 
And  Tyranny  would  sink  subdued^ 
And  Evil  yield  to  Good. 

Lovely  wcrt  thon,  O  Flower  of  Earth  I 

Above  all  flowers  of  mortal  birth; 

Bur  fostered  in  this  blissful  bower 

From  day  to  day,  and  boor  to  hour. 

Lovelier  grew  the  lovely  flower. 

O  blessed,  blessed  company! 

When  men  and  heavenly  spirits  greet. 

And  they  whom  Death  had  severed  meet, 

And  hold  again  communion  sweet ; .  • . 

O  blessed,  blessed  company ! 

The  Sun,  careering  ronnd  the  sky« 

Beheld  them  with  lejoicing  eye. 

And  bade  bis  wiUing  Charioteer 

Eekx  tfietr  speed  as  they  drew  near; 

Arounki  check'd  the  rainbow  reins. 

The  seven  green  coursers  shook  their  manes. 

And  brighter  rays  around  them  threw; ' 

The  Car  of  glory  in  their  view 

More  radiant,  more  resplendent  grew) 

And  Sarya,  through  bt»  vdl  c^  light. 

Beheld  the  Bower,  and  blest  the  sight. 

The  Lord  of  Night,  as  he  sail'd  by, 

Stay'd  his  pearly  boat  on  high ; 

And,  while  aroaad  the  blissful  Bower 

He  bade  the  softrst  moonlight  flow. 

Lingered  to  see  that  earthly  flower. 

Forgetful  of  his  Dnf  on  foe, 

Who,  mindful  of  their  ancient  fend. 

With  open  jaws  of  ragtr  pursued. 

There  all  good  Spirits  of  the  air. 

Suras  and  Devetas  repair. 

Aloft  they  love  to  hover  there 

And  view  the  flower  of  mortal  birth 

Here,  for  her  innocence  and  worth, 

*  Transplanted 
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Transplanted  from  the  fields  of  e9rth>. . . 

ADd  him  whoj  on  the^dreadful  day 

When  Heavea  was  filled  with  consteroatioOj 

And  Indra  trembled  with  dismay, 

Aod,  for  the  sounds  of  joy  and  mirth. 

Woe  was  heard,  and  lamentation, 

'  Defied  the  Rajah  in  bis  pride. 

Though  all  in  Heaven  and  Earth  beside 

Stood  mute  in  dolorous  expectation; 

And  rushing  forward  in  that  hour. 

Saved  the  Swerga  from  his  power. 

Gratefiii  for  this  they  hover  nigh. 

And  bless  the  blessed  company* 

One  God  alone,  with  wanton  eytt 

Beheld  them  in  their  Bowery 

O  ye,  he  cried,  who  have  defied 

The  Rajah,  will  ye  mock  my  power  ? 

'Twas  Camdeo  riding  on  his  lory, 

'Twas  the  immortal  youth  of  Love; 

If  men  below  and  Gods  above. 

Subject  alike,  Quoth  be,  have  felt  these  darts. 

Shall  ye  alone,  of  all  in  story> 

Boast  impenetrable  hearte? 

Hover  here,  my  gentle  lory,  ^ 

Grently  hover,  while  I  see 

To  whom  hath  Fate  decreed  the  glory. 

To  the  Glendoveer  or  me. 

Then  in  the  dewy  evening  sky. 

The  bird  of  gorgeous  plumery 

Peis*d  his  wings  and  hover*d  nigh. 

It  chanced  at  that  delightful  hour 

Kailyai  sate  before  tl^  Bower, 

On' the  green  bank  with  amaranth  sweet. 

Where  Ganges  warbled  at  her  feet. 

Ereenia  there,  before  the  Maid, 

His  sails  of  ocean-blue  di<;played; 

And  sportive  in  her  sight, 

Mov*d  slowly  o*er  the  lake  with  gliding  flight; 

Anon,  w^ith  sudden  stroke  and  strongs 

In  rapid  course  careering,  strept  along  $ 

Now  shooting  downward  firom  his  heavenly  height. 

Plunged  in  the  deep  below. 

Then  rising,  soar  d  again. 

And  shook  tlie  sparUing  waters  off  like  rain. 

And  hovering  oer  the  silver-surface  hung. 

At  him  young  Camdeo  bent  the  1k>w  \ 

With  living  bees  the  bow  was  strung, 

The  fatal  bow  of  sogar*canea 
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And  flowers  which  would  inflame  the  hearty 
With  their  petals  barVd  the  dart. 

31ie  shafts  unerriogV  addrest. 

Unerring  flew^  and  smote  £reenia*s  fareast. 

Ah,  Wanton  \  cried  the  G^endoveer^ 

Go  aim  at  idler  hearts, 

Thj  skill  is  baffled  here! 

,  A  deeper  love  I  bear  that  Maid  divine^ 

Sprung  from  a  higher  will, 

'    A  holier  power  than  thine! 

A  second  shafts  while  thus  Ereenia  cried. 

Had  Camdeo  airo*d  at  Kailyart  side. 
But,  lo !  the  Bees  which  strung  bis  bow 
firoRe  off,  and  took  their  night, 
that  sweet  Flower  of  earth  they  wing  their,  wajj 
Around  her  raven  tresses  play, 
*  And  buzz  about  her  with  delight. 
As  if^  with  that  melodious  sound,    ^ 
Tbe7  strove  to  pay  their  willing  duty 

To  mortal  purity  and  beauty. 

Ah,  Wanton!  cried  the  Glendoreer, 

No  power  hast  thou  for  mischief  here ! 

Chuse  thou  some  idler  breast. 

For  these  are  proof,  by  nobler  thoughts  posscst. 

Go  to  thy  plains  of  Matra  go. 

And  string  again  thy  broken  bowl 

Bightiy  Ereenia  spake$  and  ill  had  thoughts 

Of  earthly  love  beseem*d  the  sanctuary 

Where  KaTl3ral  had  been  wafted,  that  the  Soul 

Of  her  dead  Mother  there  might  strengthen  her. 

Feeding  her  with  the  milk  of  heavenly  lore. 

And  influxes  of  Heaven  Imbue  her  heart 

With  hope  and  faith,  and  holy  fortitude. 

Against  the  evil  day.    Here  rest  awhile 

In  peace,  O  Father  I  marked  for  misery 

Above  all  sons  of  men  5  O  Daughter!  doom'd 

For  sufFerings  and  for  trials  above  all 

Of  woriien  5 ...  yet  both  favoured,  both  telov'd 

By  all  good  Powers^  here  rest  awhile  in  peace. 
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DOMESTIC  LITERATURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BIBICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Comprising  Biblical  Criticism ;    TheologiccU  Criticism;   Sacred  Morals i 
Sermons  and  Discourses;  Single  Sermons;  Controversial  Divinity. 


THE  year  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  take  a  retrospect  has 
been  richer  in  biblical  criticism  than 
many  that  have  preceded  it.  We 
shall  notice  the  works  by  which  it 
has  been  distinguished  in  the  order 
of  their  merits^  and  shall  com- 
mence with  the  **  Biblia  Hebraioi, 
or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  without  Points, 
after  the  text  of  Kennicott,  with 
the  chief  various  readings,  selected 
&om  his  collection  of  Hebrew  MSS. 
from  that  of  de  Rossi,  and  from  the 
ancient  versions >  accomp^ied  with 
finglish  notes,  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory,  selected  from  the 
most  approved  ancient  and  modern 
English  and  foreign  Biblical  critics. 
Part  I  comprising  the  book  of  Ge- 
-neftis.  Royal  Quarto,  price  7s.  PoU'r 
tcfract,  for  the  Editor  .ind  Printer, 
B.  BootbrQ>'d." 

We  have  copied  the  whole  title- 
page  of  Mr.  Boothroyd's  \york,  as 
containing  an  epitomp  of  the  means 
by  which  be  purposes  to  car^y  his. 
impo^ant  object  into  execution. 
We  were  not  a  little  pleased  with 
the  novelty  of  seeing  the  different 
(^ualitie^  of  a  printer,  and  of  a  good 


biblical  critic,  and  apparently  of  a 
good  general  scholar,  united  in  the 
same  person :  and  a  person,  too, 
residing  in  a  provincial  town.  The 
age  of  Erpenius  and  of  the  Ste* 
phenses,  is  so  far  returned^  and  we 
trust  it  will  )ong  continue  s  'and  that 
among  the  extensive  fraternity  of 
our  typographists,  there  may  never 
cease  to  be  nunj  who  may  be  judges 
not  only  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
book  of  ancient  learning  is  worked 
off,  but  of  the  matter  which  it  conT^ 
tains.  It  would  give  the  fairest  pro- 
mise of  immaculate  editions  5  and 
furnish  us  with  an  extensive  supply 
of  the  best  literature  at  the  cheapest 
rate.  I'he  received  text  is  that  se^ 
lected  on  the  present  occasion ;  but 
the  disputed  readings  are  noticed  in 
various  ways  according  to  the  scale 
of  their  importance,  sometimes  by 
chasms,  sonietimes  by  brackets^ 
sometimes  by  simple  notation ;  and 
where  they  are  of  considerable  con- 
sequence, by  an  inner  margin  an4 
by  notes.  The  inner  margin  is  coo^t 
ducted  upon  the  plan  of  that  ii^ 
Wetstein*s  Greek  Testament,  and 
is  confined  to  the  editor's*  selection 
gf  Yarioos  iresidin^s :  this  selection 
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including,  first,  all  the  various  read- 
ings which  are  found  in  any  of  the 
ancient  versions,  whether  supported 
by  the  authority  of  MSS.  or  not) 
and,  secondly,  those  readings  from 
MSS.  or  edicions  which  supply  an 
ackndwledged  deficiency  in  the  text  j 
though  when  a  various  reading  has 
no  connexion  Ivith  the  context,  and 
is  not  supported  by  the  authority  of 
any  of  the  versions,  it  is  deemed 
wholly  inadmissible  by  the  editor- 

The  text  is  neat  and  elegant,  but 
without  the  points.  We  are  not 
quite  certain  that  Mr.  Boothroyd  has 
acted  prudently  in  their  rejection. 
For  ourselves  we  hold  them  ip  little 
general  estimation,  though  some- 
times useful  in  deciding  an  early 
sense  given  to  a  controvened  pas- 
sage 3  but  as  great  numbers  of  bib- 
lical scholars  slill  continue  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  the  edition  now  of- 
fered will  lose  the  chance  of  being 
purchased  by  such  persons ;  while, 
hud  the  points  been  introduced,  they 
would  have  formed  no  obstacle  to  as 
extensive  a  purchase  by  scholars 
who  do  not  use  them,  as  we  trust 
the  edition  will  experience  in  its  pre- 
sent form.  And  on  this  view  of  the 
subject,  and  on  no  other,  we  lately 
advised  a  stereotype  edition  of  Leos- 
den's  text,  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  will  soon  be  carried  into 
execution. 

The  notes  are  both  critical  and 
^explanatory ;  they  form  a  rbnning 
commentary,  and  occupy  about  half 
the  work,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto 
proceeded.  They  consist  of  original 
remarks  by  the  editor  himself,  with 
extracts  and  abridgements  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  targumi!its,  and  copi- 
mentators,  as  well  as  from  an  ex- 
tensive body  of  Christian  critics  and 
divines;  such  as  Buxtorf,  Bochart* 
Dathe,  Rosenroiiller,  Houbigant, 
Dimock,  Pilkington,  Shuckford, 
Kennicott^  and  Geddes.    The  notes 


are  in. English}  but  it  is  somewhat 
extraordinary,  that  in  quoting  from 
the  Septuaginti  the  editor  fibroid 
give  neither  the  Greek  chaimcteh, 
nor  the  English  rendering  of  the 
passages,  but  sbopld  banspoee  or 
translate  them  into  Hebrew.  We 
can  see  no  other  advantage  Iran 
such  a  conduct,  than  that  of  prov- 
ing himself  to  be  a  good  Hebrew 
proficient.  As  a  mere  speciaien  of 
the  qpanner  in  which  the  text  is 
given,  we  shall  observe  that,  in 
Gen.  i.  0.  the  expression,  **  and  it 
uas  so,*'  (p  Tl't)  is  subjoined  in 
brackets,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint,  which  contains  xsu 
ByBvsro  iuTui^,  In  like  manner,  in 
V.  8.  and  upon  the  same  authority, 
the  expression,  "and  God  saw  that 
it  was  good :"  (iiC)  >D  CD*nbH  in?) 
is  introduced  as  a  middle  part  of  the 
verse,  which  is  consequently  made 
to  consist  of  a  triplet  instead  of  a 

disti<:h,  or  belt  (c^^ju)  as  in  tbe 

(^mmon  reading.  So  again,  at  the 
close  of  V.  9,  we  have  the  following 
addition  inserted  in  like  manner  in 
brackets,  from  the  same  ancient  ver- 
sion, Kou  cvvTf'^^r^  ro  ilwp  ro  ursxarao 
ro'j  oupavov  sis  '^ocf  truvayuryas  xvtky^ 
Kai  w^(frfj  '7)  fijpa:  "for  the  waters 
under  the  heavens  were  gathered 
togethc^r  unto  one  place,  and  the 
dry  Itf  nd  appeared.**  Whether  these 
and  similar  passages  existing  in  the 
Greek  text,  ever  bad  an  existence 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  have  been  acci- 
dentally dropped  by  the  carelessness 
of  transcription,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  accurately  in  the  pieseot 
day.  But  as  no  object  could  be 
proposed  by  originating^  them  in  tbe 
Greek,  it  is  far  more  rational  tr,  sup- 
pose that  they  were  actually  tound 
in  the  Hebrew  copy,  from  which 
th6  Septuagint  was  rendered. 

''The  New  Testament,    trans- 
lated from  tl^e  Latin  in  the  year 

1380, 
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13S0,  by  John  Wxe&f,  D.  D.  to  iHegronnd-workofthatneUeraooti- 
\rhtch  are  prefixed  memoirt  of  the  ment  of  elegance  ^and  crHieal  skilly 
life,  opiniotiSy  and  writings  of  Dr.  which  exists  in  the  ttaodard  rerswa 
Wielif  ;  and  an  bistoridal  account  of  of  our  own  day  :»an  elegance  whicb 
the  Saxon  and  English  Versions  of  has  shone  with  almost  unabated 
the  Serlptares,  previous  to  the  open^  splendour  for  nearly  two  centuries; 
iBg  of  the  fifteenth  century.  By  the  and  a  critical  skill  which  cannot  be 
Rev.  R.  H.  Baber."  Royal  quarto,  better  destrib^  than  by  stating  tm 
Price  ]/.  lis.  Qd.  This  edition  of  the  English  reader,  that  thougfi 
WicUf 's  transUitlon  professes  to  be  it  was  published  nearly  thirteen 
a  correct  reprint  of  Mr.  LeiMis^s,  yaor^,  before  the  Greek  text  of  th# 
published  in  lySl:  which  was  taken  Eizivirs  (or  that  in  cotnmon  use| 
trom  two  AfSiS.  one  of  which  was  was  digested,  and  which  was  even 
the  property  of  Mr.  Lewis^  and  the  atssisted  by  king  'James's  version^ 
other  of  Sir  Edward  Dering.  The  coincides  more  nearly  with  the 
manuscript  was  collated  by  the  Greek  text,  as  settled  by  Gtiesbach; 
learned  Dr.  Daniel  Waterland,  with  in  our  own  day,  after  a  life  of  forty 
ten  MSS.  deposited  in  difierent  years  devoted^ to  an  adjustment  cif 
libraries  at  Cambridge;  and  after-  the  disputed  passages.  Upon  which 
wards  by  Mr.  Lewis,  with  six  of  the  subject  we  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
most  curious  MSS.  at  Oxford,  reader  to  the  New  Annual  Register 
This  edition  Mr.  Baber,  firom  hfk  for  1809,  part  Domestic  Literature, 
situation  as  assistant  librarian  at  the  p.  p.  307,  ^  i  L 
Brkish  Museum,  has  enriched  with  Wiclif  is  well  known  to  have 
a  few  communications,  which  en-  been  the  morning  star  of  the  re- 
hances  its  value  $  and  we  agree  with  formation;  and  the  example  be  set 
the  learned  editor,  that  the  reader  by  the  present  vernacular  version, 
will  here  also  "  find  a  more  correct  has  proved  of  far  more  exten^ve 
statement  than  has  yet  appeared  of  influence  than  to  our  own  country ; 
the  earliest  translations  of  the  whole  for  it  infused  a  spirit  for  national 
or  particular  portions  of  the  inspired  translations  over  the  whole  theatre 
writings;*'  and  we  may  add,  that  of  Protestant  Europe,  and  was  the 
he  will  probably  find  them  consider-^  first  means  of  enablin[r  the  Bible 
ably  more  numerous  than  he  had  Societies  of  different  countries,  and 
previously  any  expectation  of.  espedally  of  our  own,  to  communi- 
As  an  authority  to  the  establish-  cate  the  glad  tidings,  in  their  various 
meot  of  the  original  text,  this  book  'and  respective  tongues,  to  the  re- 
is  of  little  or  no  value;  for  it  pro-  motest  nations  of  the  earth. 
fesses  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  To  the  philologist  the  present  is 
translation  at  recond  hand,  the  mere  also  a  work  of  considerable  import- 
shadow  of  a  shade;  but  (he  shades  ance;  and  forms  a  good  middle  point 
are  beautiful,  and  will  be  found  in  the  changes  by  which  our  national 
to  give  a  very  exact  profile.  In  an-  language  has  been  characterized, 
other  point  of  view,  however,  we  between  the  periods  of  Bcdc  and 
hail  most  cordially  tbe  reprint  before  James  I.  Upon  the  whole,  these 
us,  and  regatd  it  as  a  work  of  con-  changes  ha^e  been  immeasurably 
sidel:^ble  importance.  *  We  beh^  for  the  better;  but  there  are  a  few 
in  it  the  first  full  attempt  to  propa^  regulations  which  can  scarcely  be 
gate  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip-  regarded  as  improvements; — such, 
iures  in  '*  froj^er  Yvglyshe,**  and  as  for  example,  as  the  alteration  of  the 

old 
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old  plural  av,  wbich  was  la  nse  tbe  work»  but  without  any  airooch* 

among  vorbe,  as  well  as  acuoag  »ub«  mem  for  its  correctness.  Tbe  acoocn* 

itantives  tos,  or  «f ,  among  the  latter,  panyiog  life  comprises  as  maoj  per- 

and  wbich  has  chiefly  given  that  ticulars  as  the  author  ooold  oblaio, 

hitting  or  sibilating  character  to  oar  and  they  appear  to  be  ^ly  sopport* 

eoQDciatioa,  so  much  complained  of  ed :  subjoined  is  a  catalogue  of  Dr. 

by  foreigners:  as  also  the  disuse  of  WicHrs    Works,    more   cxteosive 

|be  verb  nyl  or  nil,  as  an  opposite  than  usual  i  discriminative  remarks 

to  wfl  or  willt  a  term  often  used  on  various  copies  of  thcm$  and  no- 

with  poculiarforcein  the  translation  (ices  of  the  places  wl^ere  many  of 

t»efore  us»  and  for  wbich  we  have  them  are  preserved.    Of  many  o£ 

now  no  fair  synonym  or  substitute,  these  w«  should  reioice  to  see  a  re. 

Spenser  was  foud  of  this  expression,  print*  and  in  tbe  present  fasbiooabl« 

and  we  occasionally  find  it  in  Ben  fondness  for  obsolete  writioga,  we 

illoDsoOy  but  we  are  not  aware  that  think  a  judicious  undertaking  of  tbia 

it  has  passed  beyond  the  sera  of  the  kind  would  be  sure  to  suoooed. 

latter.    We  give  the  following  as  a  ''  The  Book  of  Job;  .tianslated 

fair  specimen  of  the  style  and  or-  from  the  Hebrew*  by  the  late  Miss 

thography  of  the  NVicklif  versiob*  'Elizabeth  Smith*  &c  with  a  Prtfaoe 

Matt.  V.  41*  4'i*  43.     *'  But  I  seye  and  Annotations*  by  theSev.F*  Ban* 

to  you,  that  ye  aghen  stonde  not  an  dolpb,  D.  D/'  8vo. 

yvel  man*  but  if  pny  smyte  thee  in  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  per- 

the  right  cheke,  sbewe  to  him  also  formance*  from  a  very  extraordinary 

the  other}  and  to  him  that  stiyve  character.    A  young  lady  who*  in 

with  thee  iu  doom*  and  take  away  her  prime*  and  in  the  midst  of  many 

thi  coote*  leeve  thou  aUo  to  him  thi  family   mortifications*   and    severe 

mantel.   And  whoever  constreynith  personal  sickness^  should  be  able  to 

thee  a  thousynd  pacis;    go  thou  render  hfirsel  fan  accomplished  £ng- 

with  him  oiher  tweync  :  give  thou  lish  scholar,  a  poet  above  mediocrity* 

to  him  that  axith  of  thee ;    and  a  student  in  mathematics*  a  profi- 

tume'not  thou  away  fro  him  that  ctent  in  several  modem  languages, 

wole  borowe  of  thee.     Ghe  ban  and  a  skilful  labourer  in  tbe  Oriental 

herd  that  it  was  seid  thou  sclialt  love  tongues*  mast  be  a  phenomenon  in 

thi  neighbore*  and  hate  thin  enemy.  z\\  ages*  and  especially  in  one*  whidi 

But  I  seye  to  you,  love  ye  your  ©ne-  is  peculiarly  characterized*  by  bc- 

myes,  do  ye  wel  to  hem  that  haten  coming  superficially  wise  upon  the 

you*  and  prie  ye  for  hem  that  pur-  gleanings   of   others*    rather   than 

sueh  and  slaundren  you.'* — Matt,  i v.  solidly  informed  by  original  study. 

3.    **  Conunand  that  these  stones  There  is. very  great  and  intriosic 

be  made  bread*"  is  given  better  by  merit  in  tlie  work  before  us;   we 

Wiclif,  *•  seye.  that  these  stones  bee  freely  and  unreservedly  allow  it  this 

maad  looves,*'  i.  e,  'Moaves:-*    in  praise;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  if 

which  the  resemblance  between  tbe  any  tiling  can  injure  or  depreciate 

two  ideas  is  admirably  preserved,  it*  It  is  the  very  injudicious  and  ex-r 

Pearls  is  here  rendered*  after  the  travagant    encomiums    which    the 

Latin,  margariiis,  bas|^ets;  cofynes,  friends  of  Miss  Smith*  in  the  4e« 

after  the  Greek*  xdfiyo;;  dmchm,  lirium  of  thefr  partiality*  have  passed 

dragme,  from  ^paKfis,  and  talents*  upon  it*  and  by  which  they  seen^ 

B^auniis,  i.  e.  coins  of  Byzantium,  desirous  of  representing  it  as  the 

A  portrait  of  Wiclif  is  prefixed  to  very  best  translation  that  has  ever 

appeared 
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appetfedataDytime^flndiiiaDylan-  two  learoed  fiiendtf^     Dr.  Magee 

guage  I  aa  aapersediDg  the  necessity  limits  his  encomium-  to  the  superio- 

of  any  other ;  and  as  second,  in  rity  of  the  present  work,  conlpared 

point  of  merit,  to  the  bible  original  with  every  other  English  transia^ 

itsdf.    '*  If  I  have  no  hesitatum/'  tion*     Dr.  Randdipb   professes  to 

obscnrea  Dr.  Randolph,  in  his  pre-  build  his  own'  opinion  upon  this 

aenee,  'Mn  saying  that,  oi  a  trans*  basis;  **  a»  such,'*  says  he,  "  I  d$ 

imiunUJtarf no compartswi,! would  produce  it"    But  be  immediately 

also  expressly  stale    that    (except  flies  off  from  the  restriction,  and 

with  the  cont^t  of  the  ve&erable  raptnroculy  affirms  it  to  be  superior 

book  firom  which  it  was  formed)  it  to  every  traoslatioo  in  evay  ian* 

€aUs  for  none**     And  in  another  guage,  t^at  has  ever  £dlen  under 

place,  after  stating  that  he  had  ap*  his  observation.    We  cannot  quite 

plied'to  hb  friend  Dr.  Mageeibr  his  accede  to  the  former  encomiam^ 

opinion,  he  adds,  f  that  judgment  for  though  In  some  points  it  excels 

has  been  pronounced,  and  under  the  our  received  version,  it  falls  very 

sanction  of  it  I  am  authorised  to  for  short  of  it  in  others,  and  has  far 

produce  this  version  of  the  Book  of  less  explicitly^    and  less  critically 

Job,  not  as  a  work  that  claims  t»-  given  the  genuine  and  undoubted 

dulgence,  from  the  youth  or  sex  of  sense:  we  readily  acknowledge  it, 

the  author^  or  which  n^ight  plead  however,  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a 

the  disavantages  under  whi(h  it  was  superior  version  to  Dr.  Stock's ;  but 

prosecuted,   in  extenuation   of  its  we  can  by  no  means  keep  pace  with 

faults  and  errors,  but  as  a  work  of  the  high-flown  language  of  the  edi* 

intrinsic   and  superior   excellence,  tor,  and  admit  its  superiority  to  any 

.and  '  conveying,*  as  my  friend  ex-  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 

presses  himself,  *  more  of  the  true  exhibited  in  any  other  part  of  the 

character  and  meaning  of  the  He-  world :  for  we  have  no  hesitation  im 

brew,  with  fewer  departures  firom  saying,  that  in  Latin  we  prefer  St« 

the  idiom  of  the  English  than  any  Jerom,  and  A.  Scbultens;  in  Spa« 

otber  translation  whatever  that  we  nish  Louis  de   Leon ;    in   Italian 

possess,*    As  such  I  dp  produce  it;  Diodati;  in  German  Micbaelis. 

and  so  far  as  a  diligent  and  accurate  In  few  word|,  it  is  impossible  to 

comparison  of  this  translation,  par-  translate  the  book  of  Job  correctly,, 

tially  or  wholly,  with  almost  every  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 

other  extant  (at  least  with  all  that  I  Arabic.     The  language  in  which  it 

could  procure  or  read)  may  entitle  is  written  is  a  language  of  its  own: 

me  to  make  the  assertion,  I  scruple  it  is  a  language  not  to  be  met  with 

not  to  pronounce  it  to  be,  upon  the  in  auy  other  part  of  the  Bible :  it  is 

whole,  more  clear  and  satisfactory,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic; 

more  grammatically  accurate,  more  and  clearly  proves  that  the  writer, 

closely    expressive    of   the    literal  whoever  he  was,  (and  we  4o  not 

meaning,  and  though  preserving  a  think  it  isdifiiculttodetermine)  must 

native  lustre  of  its  own,  more  dis-  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 

tinctly  reflecting  the  brightness  of  Idumaean,  or  ancient  Arabic,  which 

its  glorious  original,  than  any  which  wa  have  no  reason  to  suppose  dif- 

has  fallen  under  my  observation."  feredvery  essentially  from  the  Ara- 

U  is  impossible  not  to  observe  bic  of  the  present  day.    Dr.  Ran- 

the  material  difference  A^hlch  exists  dolph  does  not  seem  disposed  to 

bc);ween  the  two  opinions  of  these  allow  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  to  be 

of 
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of  any  estential  conieqaeDoe»  in  one    of  the  Ilcbreir,  cban  woj  otber.    ft 
or  two  parts  of  his  preface,  yet  ad*    may  perhaps  be  cooodvec^  that  thb 
tnitsin  other9>  that  Miss  Smith  may    it  not  a  point  of  any  ooosequeooe : 
have  prepared  herself  for  the  ver-  and  we  bitve  seleoted  it  oo  this  ^mf 
Bion  before  us,  by  previous  exercises  apcoant :  it  seems  to  shew  more  tim 
both  in  Arabic  and  Persian.    What  any  other  instance  would  have 
her   knowledge  of  these   tongues  the /ooie,  instead  of  the  oCoar, 
may  have  been,  we  know  not ;  from  oer  in  which  this  vension  is 
the  respectable  assertion  of  the  pre-  cuted»  whc^ne  there  is  no  aasignaUe 
sent'  editor,  that  she  was  acquainted  reason*  for  being  to  —In  tue  verjr 
with  them,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  next  verse,  the  common  reoderinf 
fiict;  but  we  must  freelj  confess,  ''^sons  of  God,**  is  here  given 
we  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  proof  of  pbrdition:*'   which*  to  hx 
of  tuch  acquaintance  in  the  present  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  a 
translation.    Miss  Smith  is  perpe-  not  of  Mr.  Parfchurtt't,  but  of  the 
tually  proving  herself  to  have  been  editor's  alone ;  yet  it  it  an  ingnft 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Parkburst's :  his  au-  upon  a  previous  interpietatioo  of 
thorities  are  omnipotent  to  her  j  and  Mr.  Parkhurst.    Thit  exceUeat  cri* 
her  version  is  almost  entirely  found-  tic  has  chosen  to  translate  the  word 
ed  upon  the  interpretations  which,  God  (C3'n^H)  in  the  plural,  and  to 
in  the  course  of  his  lexicon,  he  has  understand  by  it  the  false  g9ds  of 
given  to  a  very  great  multitude  of  the   coifhtry:    on    which    acooonc 
passages  in  the  book  of  Job,  toge*  this  close  and  faithful  scholar  chnses 
ther  with  a  few  conjectures  of  Miss  to  regard  Satan  and  bis  associates 
8mith*s  own,  in  many  of  which,  as  the  false  gods  alluded  to;  aad 
however,  'she  has  by  no  means  been  hence,    with  a  most   unjustifiable 
successfuY :  but,  most  assuredly,  nei*  contortion  'of  the  term  ean^MTI,  to 
ther  in  Mr.  Parkhurst  nor  in  Miss  '  understand  it  as  importing /^'Im, 
Smith  is  th?re  the  smallest  pretension  from  pi^fj  '*  to  be  faint,  languid,  or 
to  Arabic  or  even  to  Persian  literature  diseased,"  in  opposition  to  its  osual^ 
or  criticism  j  and  we  may  add,  that  and  pcculUrly  emphatic  derivatioa 
both  of  them  are,  in  many  places,  from  JI^K  io  coojooction  with  the 
palpably  erroneous,  for  want  of  such  forcible  piefix  n.    Yet  thb  tnosk* 
knowledge.  tjon  j^  approved  by  Dr.  Randolph, 
We  must  close  this  article  with  ^^      y^  in  contradiction  with  that  of 
examining,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  ^verv  preceding  translator  and  corn- 
few  of  the  rcodcriogs  of  the  prt^ent  mentator,  while  hp  is  sufficienar 
version    where  they  difter  from  the  unguarded  to  speak  in  its  justtfica. 
received  text    m  order  that  the  rea-  ^j^^    ,,,3^  „  h/^^^,  „^^  j^^^^  ^^ 

der  may  be  able  to  exercise  his  own  the  particle  n  appears  any  where 

judgment  upon    the  subject.      In  ^^       ^^^^^  ^^  £,^j^j„    i„  ^^ 

chap  1.5  our  common  lection  gu-es  n^ine/ except  in  the  sixth  chupfer 

us  "for  Job  said,'  and  so  does  the  ^^  Qenesis,  which  perhaps  might 

original,  nw  nP«  O:  and  so  docs  ^^^  ^  j^^  intelligible  thus  trans- 

every  preceding  version  we  m  ac-  ,3^^^  ^^an  as  it  now  stands.'*    It  is 

acquainted  with  5   but  Miss  Smith  unnecessary  to  point  out  other  pas, 

chus^g  to  retidcr  It,  •'  for  h a  said :  ^3^^^  ^^  we  are  persuaded  that  this 

yet  Dr.  Randolph  has  assented,  that  respectable  cha  racter  must  have  been 

this  translation    is   "more  closely  sufficiently  sensible  of  hit    error, 
expressive  of  the;  literal  meaning  ^       ^  hrn^ 
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i^in 


long  befere  this  time.  Perdition 
can  in  no  sense  be  fairly  dedoced 
iironi  Cyn^MHy  and  if  it  could,  no 
possible  advantage  is  obtained  by 
such  a  disturbance  of  the  common 
rendering. 

~p3,  which  has  proved  a  stmn- 
bliog-block  to  most  of  the  commen- 
tatois^  has  miserably  succeeded  with 
Miss  Smith.  In  u  6.  it  is  rendered 
bless }  in  i.  U.  it  i&  also  irans*- 
lated  bless,  but  with  a  quere  whether 
it  should  not  be  curse;  in  li.  5.  it  is 
roundly  translated  curse,  without 
any  quere^  whatever^  though  the 
whole  context  is  precisely  the  same; 
and  in  not  more  than  four  verses 
after,  viz,  v.  9.  it  is  roundly,  and 
without  a  quere  again  translated 
lle^s,  "  blessing  Grod  and  dying}'* 
which  last  is  an  elegant  and  correct 
rendering,  Utougbt  immediately 
from  Mr.  Parkhurst.  So  much  for 
clearness,  satisfacioriness,  and  accu* 
racy.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  same  word  could  ever  liave  been 
employed  in  both  senses ;  nor  is  the 
difficulty  by  any  means  gotten  rid 
of,  by  conceiving  it  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  ^  as  a  valedicto- 
ry term^  in  the  meaning  oi  fare* 
well,  take  leave,  renounce,  'XpLiotWy 
which  is  the  loop-hole  adopted  by 
Schultens,  Dr.  Stock,  and  various 
other  translators:  for  we  have  no 
clear  proof  that  it  is  ever  thus  used 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  bless 
is  its  fair  and  unequivocal  sense,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  wandering 
after  any  other;  for  with  a  little 
dexterous  management,  and  occa- 
sionally an  interrogatory  cast  to  the 
passage,  tbi«(  single  sense  will  be 
found  sufficient  in  every  instance. 

Chap.  xix.  23.  for  the  common 
irersion,  **  why  do  ye  persecute  me 
as  God;"  our  fair  translator  given 
us,  *  why  do  ye  pursue  me  Hke  a 
deer /*  and  here,  we  confess,'  we 
thought  we  perceived,  for  jthe  first 


time,  a  glimpse  of  an  Arabic  term, 
for   Vm  1D3   is   in   direct   Ai^bic 

/kji  L^^  lit  cervum,  "  as  a  hind. 


/^ 


or  deer  :'*  but,  upon  turning  to  Mr. 
Parkhurst,  we  perceive  that,  under 
b^y  XV.  be  has  given  his  fair  student 
the  hint,  by  rendering  b»»,  *'  a  stag, 
hart,  or  deer.*"  Iq  chap,  xxxiii.  23. 
y'bt^  commouly  rendered  interpreter^ 
is  here  made  to  signify  **  a  media* 
tor:*'  we  have  no  great  objection  to 
the  term  as  a  commentary,  but  it  is 
a  gross  departure  from  verbal  acco* 
racy.  Chap,  xxxiv.  14.  is  well  and 
correctly  given ;         , 

If  he  set  his  heart  on  it. 

He  can  recal  his  spirit  and  his  hreath ; 

though  it  might  be  rendered  with 
equal  correctness,  "if  he  fix  hia 
purpose  upon  him,  he  can  recal  his 
spirit  and  his  breath:"  but  perhaps 
the  former  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
Chap.  XXXV.  2.—"  what  should  / 
profit,"  is  in  the  original,  ''  what 
should  it  profit."  A  deviation  from 
the  text  by  no  means  unfrequent. 
It  occurs  twice  in  chap.  xxxv.  14. 

In  conclusion,  we  readily  repeat 
that  this  version  has  great  merit, 
and  that  it  has  intrinsic  merit—— 
merit  independent  of  the  author's 
sex  or  age:  and  if  we  have  pur- 
sued it  with  any  degree  of  severity, 
we  have  been  stimulated  by  the  hy- 
perbolical encomiums  passed  upon 
it  by  her  too  partial  friends,  and  in 
points  to  which  it  is  less  entitled  to 
applause  than  in  various  others:  for 
its  chief  praise  by  no  means  consists 
in  verbitl  accuracy  of  rendering,  or 
a  critical  knowledge  of  the  original, 
but  in  the  simplicity  and  el^ant 
ease  with  which  the  rendering  is 
conducted.  As  to  the  rest,  a  ver- 
sion  is  still  wanting,  and  as  much, 
or  nearly  as  much,  as  before  the 
present  was  offered  to  us. 

"  Revival 
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'*  Revival   of  the  Roman   and  tiet^r  and  difficdtjr,  of  wUcb  fsw 

Gtcek  Empires }  being  observations  bnt  himself  will  be  sensible, 
on  the    prophet  Daniel's  MetaUtc        "  A  course  of  XiCctoret;    ooo« 

Image>  the  interpretation  of  whose  taining  a  description  and  aystematic 

form  was  to  make  known  that  which  arrangement  of  the  seversl  branches 

was  to  happen  in  the  latter  dnj's.  of  divinity;  accompanied  with 


Also  an  investigation  of  those  parts  account,  both  of  the  priadpol  aa- 
of  the  Apocalypse,  which  appear  tbors^  and  of  the  progress  which  ttas 
to  be  derived  from  an  illustratioD  of  been  made,  at  different  periods^  in 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel >  and  the  theological  learning:  by  Herbert 
ancient  types  of  the  Old  Testament^  Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Margaret  Fro- 
many  of  which  were,  from  the  first,  fessor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Fait 
indicative  of  the  present  times.*'  1.'*  We  rejoice  to  find  that  the 
U  vols.  8vo.  We  congratulate  the  course  of  study  we  have  adverted  to» 
anonymous  author  of  this  work  is  renewed  under  the  auspices  of  so 
upon  the  success  of  his  recondite  competent  a  lecturer :  and  the  foil 
pursuits;  well-intem^ed,  indeed,  but  attendance  which  has  been  bestowed 
certainly  not  to  us,  and  we  fear  not  upou  his  labours,  while  it  cannot 
to  many  others,  either  illustrative  of  but  be  gratify ing^td  himself,  is  what 
the  prophet  Daniel,  or  mdicative  of  we  expected,  and  ventured  to fbreiei. 
•the  present  times.  In  one  or  two  The  course  opened  in  the  spring  of 
tespects  the  present  tiwcs  have  al-  the  preceding  year  (fSOQ);  and  the 
ready  proved  the  error  of  his  calcu-  professor  having  resolved  upon  pob- 
lations:  but  he  has  still  the  satisfac-.  lishing  his  studies  as  soon^  as  pos- 
tion  of  failing  where  many  a  wise  aible  after  their  delivery,  has  pre- 
and  good  man  has  failed  before  sented  to  us  the  first  six  ci  them 
him,  and  where  success  appears  be-  in  the  part  now  before  us.  The 
yond  ,lhe  power  of  human  accom-  first  is  entitled  **  Introdnctory  Re- 
plishment.  ^  marks  on  the  Study  of  Theology.'* 
'*  Luther*s  Illustration  of  the  The  second  enumerates  a  variety  of 
Ciospel  History:  by  N.  Nisbett,  schemes  which  have  been  proposed 
JV.  M.  Rector  of  Tunstail.'*  These  for  a  plan  of  theological  study,  and 
letters  are  seven,  and  are  devoted  to  closes  with  an  epitome  of  his  own 
>tbe  following  subjects:  ^'  Our  Lord's  method.  The  third  and  fourth  con- 
original  language.  On  the  sermon  .  tain  a  table  of  the  principal  works 
on  the  Mount.  Upon  Christ's  com-  which  profess  to  be  introductions  to 
mission  to  his  apostles.  Various  in-  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  scrip- 
stances  of  the  controversy  concern^  tural  text  5  and  are  enriched  with  a 
ing  ahe  nature  of  the  Messiah,  judicious  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  s^pred  criticism,  ^om  the  time  of 
Upon  the  crucifiuon  and  resurrec-  Origen  to  that  of  the  revival  of 
tion  of  Christ.  Some  remarks  on  letters,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  we 
St.  John's  Gospel."  There  is  much  have  a  critical  history  of  the  Greek 
good  sen^e  and  candour  in  these  text  of  the  New  Testament,  frona 
ktters ',  but  in  one  or  two  instao4;es  the  beginning  of  .tlie  sixteenth  ceo- 
an  unnecessary  display  of  apparent  tory,  to  the  formation  of  the  £lxf-> 
oppositions  in.  the  histories  of  the  yir,  or  received  edition»  pcintod 
different  Evangelists^  with  a  view  1624.  There  is,  thtongbout  the 
of  removing  them :  in  which  the  whole  of  this  volnme,  moGh  soond 
worthy  epistohirian  feels  a  contra-  learning, andpcn^ictunu judgment; 
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but  tbe  Style  Upcculiaily  jejune  and  i^irtues^    or  «uch  vices  M  render 
scholastic.  .  The  plan  propoied  by  their  possessors  interesting  and  pro* 
Dr.  Marshy  as  the  foundation  of  the  fitable  subjects  for  history,  many  of 
present  course>  consists  of  the  seven  "which  were  difficult  to.  be  procured^ 
foilowingbranchesof  instruction:  1.  and  some  of  them  little  known;  and 
The  criticism  of  the  J^ible,  or  the  that,  therefore,  the  benefit  which 
mode  of  ascertaining   its  genuine  might  have  been  expected  to  result 
ttxU    2.  The  interpretation  of  the  from  their  influence,  was  in  a  great 
Bible,  or  the  mc:.ns  to  be  employed  degree    lost     These  I   thought  it 
for  the  discoveiy  of  its  true  sense,  might  be  a  labour  well  bestowed  to 
3.  The    authenticity    of    writings  restore  to  a  capacity  of  mari  esten* 
which  compose  the  Bible,  and  the  sive  influence,  and  to  republish  them 
credibility  of  the  facts  which  they  in   one  collection :   not  merely  to 
relate.    4.  The  divine  authority  of  aiford  to  many  readers  an  opportu* 
the  Bible,  or  the  evidence  ibr  die  nity  of  what  they  could  not  other- 
diviue  authority  of  the  religions  re-  wise  enjoy,  but  alstf  from  the  hopes 
corded  in  it.    5.  The  inspiration  of  that  the  serviceable  effects  of  each 
the  Bible.    6.  Its  doctrines;    and  might  be  increased  from  their  union 
7lh,' Ecclesiastical  history.  andjuxta-position;  and  that,  through 
"  Ecclesiastical    Biography ;    or  the  help  of  a  chronological  arrange- 
Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  connected  ment,  a  species  of  ecclesfastical  his- 
with   the  History  of  Religion   in  tory  might  result,  ivhich,  though 
England,  from  the  commencement  undoubtedly  very  imperfect,  might 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolu*  yet  answer  even  in  th^t  view  se» 
tion;   selected  and  illustrated  with  veral  valuable  purposes:    while  it 
notes,  by  Christopher  Wordsworth,  would     possess     some     partioilar 
M.A.  dean  and  rector  of  Booking,  charms     and     recommendations.** 
&c.**  6  vols.  8vo.     This  valuable  The  reader  may  form  a  tolerable 
work  ia  inscribed  to   the  editors  estimate  of  the  nature  of  this  his- 
'  patron,  the  primate 5  and  a  sensible  tory,  and  of  the  zeal  and  industry- 
preface  explains  the  motives  of  the  with  which  it  has  been  cocnpiled, 
undertaking.  Mr. (now  Dr.)  Words-  from  the  following  succinct  account 
worth  informs  us^  that  during  a  pro-  of  its  contents.    The  articles  oon« 
tracted  residence  at  the  Cambridge  cerning  Wicliffe,  (why  is  not  this 
university,  he  had  indulged  an  in-  wf itten  as  it  ought  to  be,  JViciif?) 
clination  for  such  a  kind  of  study,  Thorpe,  Bilnay,  Tindall  (why  not 
and    had  gradually    projected  the  TyndaiL?)  Lord  Cromwell,  Rogerf<, 
work  now  offered :  but  that  he  was  Hooper,  Rowland^  Taylor,  Latimer, 
ultimately  confirmed  in  his  inten-  and  Cranmer,  are  compiled  from 
tions,  by  the  advantages  which  at  Fox*s  Acts  and  Monuments.    That 
length  fell  into  his  hands,  in  conse-  concerning  Lord  Cobham  is  partly 
quence  of  his  access  to  the  Lambeth  from  Fox,  and  ^partly  from  Bale*9 
library,  from  his  appointment  to  the  Brief  Chronicle.     1  be  account  of 
office  of  ohaplain  to  the  archbishop.  Ridley  is  olso  partly  from  Fox,  and 
^' It  appealed,**  saysDr.Wordsworth,  partly  from  a  life  of  the  bishop,  \yv 
**  that  there  were  extant,  among  tlie  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley>  published  in 
literary  production^  of  our  country,  17d3.     The  highly  entertaining  life 
many  scattered  narrations  of  the  of  Wolsey,  by  the  cardinaPs  gen. 
livesof  men  eminent  for  their  piet^,  tleman-usher.  Cavendish,  is  here, 
fiufferiogs,  learning,  and  such.other  ^for  the  first  time,  faithfully  printed 
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from  a  manuscnpt  io  the  Lambeth 
librar>%  coilated  with  another  manu- 
tcript  in  the  same  libraiy^  and  a 
third  in  the  library  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  York  cathedral.  Ca* 
vendish*s  performaDce  was,  indeed, 
printed  loog  since,  and  even'  re- 
printed in  the  Harleian  Miscellany, 
but  so  altered  and  injured  in  afmo^t 
every  sentence,  from  some  canse  or 
«ther»  bs  to  bear  but  little. resem- 
blance to  the  genuine  exemplar. 
The  long  life  ot  Sir  Thomas  More 
is  now  firat  published  from' a  M.S. 
in  the  Lambeth  library,  written  to-  ' 
wards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, by  a  zealous  papist.  WaJ- 
ion*s  Lives  of  Hooker,  Donne,  Her- 
bert, Sir  H.  W'otton^-  and  Bishop 
Sanderson,  are  reprinted  entire,  with 
additions  by  Strype  to  the  life  of 
Hooker.  There  are  aho  reprinted 
entire,  a  life  of  Jewel,  prefixed  to 
an  English  edition  in  1665 p  of  his 
Apology  to  the  Church  of  England: 
the  translation  published  in  l62p,  of 
Bishop  Carle(on*s  life,  in  Latin,  of 
Bernard  Gilpin:  Sir  George  Paule*s 
life  of  Archbishop  Wiritgilt :  fiishop 
Feirsilife  of  Dr.  Hammond:  Bur- 
net's life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale: 
Matthew  Henry  s  life  of  his  father, 
Philip  Henry ;  and  Burqet^s  "  Pas- 
sagea  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Earl  of  Rocliester!* — "The  Me- 
moirs of  .Nicholas.  Ferrar,  by  Dr. 
Hcckford,  published  in  1798,  and 
here  reprinted,  but  not  without 
someiomissions.**  The  account  of 
ibis  extraordinary  man,  and  bis 
most  extoordinary  nephew,  is,  in 
this  republication,  extended  by  the 
accession  of  some  curious  papers 
rebting  to  them,  found  in  the  Lam- 
beth library,  though  supposed  by 
Dr.  Peckard  to  have  been  lost. 
The  life  of  Bishop  Hall  is  '*  com- 
posed principally  from  a  republica- 
tion of  two  of  his  tracts/'  ^-'<  Ob** 
servations  of  some   Speooltiei  of 


Divine  Providence,"  and  "  Hnd 
Measure.**  The  account  of  Baxter 
is  composed  of. extracts  fyom  his 
'*  Life  and  Times."  The  Jife  of 
Tiilotson  is  abridged  firom  a  me- 
moir of  him,  by  F.  H.  {id A.  pub- 
lished in  17179  but  which,  never- 
theless. Dr.  Woniswoith  professes 
t6  hoM  ia  do  very  high  esteem. 

«' The  Exposition  of  the  Qeed: 
by  John  Pearson,  D.jy.i  abridged 
for  the  use  of  young  persons;  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Burney,  LL.D.  kcr 
It  was  a  just  observation  of  a  critic 
who  almost  always  thooghc  justly, 
and  expressed  himself  justly,  wc 
mean  Dr.  Bentley,  that  '^  the  very 
dust  of  Bishop  Pearson's  writings  is 
gold.*'  Time,  it  is  true,  that  dims 
the  Instre  of  gold,  as  well* as  of 
every  other  precious  substance,  lias 
not  a  little  obscured  the  very  valo- 
able  work  from  which  the  present 
abridgment  is  derived.  Bot  the 
sterling  metal  has  here  fallen  into 
excellent  hands;  and  is  worked  np 
into  a  form  most  happily  adapted  to 
a  very  extensive  usefulness.  Dr. 
Borney  is  entided  to  the  thanks  of 
all  Christian  parents,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  Christian  commimitjr. 

'^  Scripture  Geography,  in  two 
parts,  containing  a  description  of 
the  most  distinguished  coontries 
and  places,  noticed  in  the  Holj 
Scriptures,  &c.  by  John  Toy."  8vou 
There  is  an  inaccuracy  in  many  of 
the  verbal  descriptions  contained  in 
this  work,  and  in  most  of  the  plates, 
that  prevents  us  ii'om  giving  it  tbo 
praise  we  should  have  wished.  Dr. 
Wells*s  Geography  is  somewhat  too 
long  for  general  use :  and  aomething 
of  the. kind  here  offered  is  wanting 
for  the  use  of  the  young,  and  those 
who  have  not  time  to  enter  into  tha 
detail  of  unsettled  points :  but  the 
work  before  is  not  calculated  to  fill 
Yip  the  vacuity. 

^  Intimations  and  BTidenceaof  a 

Future 
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future  State:  by  the  Rev.  Thooias 
Watson/*  12nv).  This  Is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  perspicuous  little  work, 
upon  a  mo^t  momentoas  subject. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  in  the 
first  the  author  treats  of  the  "  Evi-* 
deuces  from  Reason  aud  Natural 
Heligion;**  and,  in  the  second,  '*  on 
the  Evidences  from  Revelation.'* 
I'here  is  one  error,  however,  which 
we  much  wish  to  see  corrected ;  the 
writer  exhausts  himself  so  complete* 
]y  in  the  former  part  of  his  subject, 
and  brings  forth  so  many  proots  in 
favour  of  a  future  state,  from  **  rea- 
son  and  natural  religion,**  that  he 
leaves  but  little  for  '•  revelation"  to 
accomplish,  as  to  a  knowledge  of 
this  doctrine.  The  best  acumen  of 
the  best  schools  of  heathen  philoso- 
phy, shews  suificiently  how  inaccu- 
rate tlie  author  has  been  in  this 
respect,  and  how  highly  he  has 
over-rated  the  natural  powers  of 
human  induciion. 

'''  Paganism  and  Christianity  coov- 
pared,  in  a  course,  of  Lectures  to  the 
Xing*s  Scholars  at  Westminster,  in 
18od-7,  and  8.  By  John  Ireland, 
D.D.  &c.**  8vo.  We  suspect  that 
the  origiu  of  this  elaborate  and 
valuable  work  was  laid  in  the  well- 
known  dispute  that  occurred  some 
few  years  ago,  between  Dr.  Rennell, 
(dean  of  U  inchoster,  and  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, dean  of  Westminster,  upon 
the  expediency  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Ireland  here  follows  up 
very  closely,  and  with  a  vigorous 
tread,  the  steps  of  the  late  head- 
master of  the  Westminster  school, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
to  our  full  and  thorough  conviction 
of  the  value  of  classical  learning,  as 
at  present  taught  in  that  celebrated 
.  seminary.  At  the  same  timehemakes 
a  far  better  estimate  (with  all  his 
love  of  ancient  lore«  and  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
Cicero,)  tbaa  ibp  author  of  the  pre<-> 
1810. 


ceding  publication  has  doile^  as  to 
the  real  discoveries  of  the  pagair 
theologues  upon  the  subject  of  God 
and  man,  of  the  nature  aud  power 
of  tbe^  former,  and  of  the  origin  and 
duration  of  the  latter. 

*'The  Duties  of  the  Clerical  Pro* 
fessiun.  Selected  from  various  auf 
thors,  and  elucidated  with  notes 
on  Sermons,  Preaching,  St.  Paul's 
Charge  to  Timothy;  Sin»  Example, 
Infidelity,  Unbelievers,'  Credit  of  a 
Clergyman, Holiness,  Family  Prayers, 
a  Christian,  Dissenters^  Salvatioti^  - 
&c.**  l2mo.  The  ancftiymous  wri* 
ter  of  this  serious  medley  seems  to 
mean  well,  but,  as  it  appears  to  us« 
he  has  some  self-knowledge,  and  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  of  almost 
every  other  kin4  to  acquire,  before 
he  will  become  fitted  to  instruct  tbf 
world  at  large. 

The  Sermons  that  have  reiache4 
us  since  our  last  Retrospect  have 
not  been  numerous,  if  ,we  except 
those    that   have    been    published 
singlv.     We  ought  to  begin  with 
Dr.  Browne*s  Hampton  "  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford.**    8vo.     From  the  limita- 
tion of  this  course  of  lectures  to  a 
single  subject,  and  more  especially 
from  the  almost  infinite  variety  in 
which  this  single  subject  has  been* 
antecedently,  and,  often^times,  very 
admirably  handled  by  earlier  lee- 
turers,  there  caa  be  no  dojubt  that  a 
great  difficulty  n>ust  frequently  be 
felt  how  to  treat  it  in  a  new  and 
impressive  manner.    Under  thi<  dif* 
ficulty  Dr.  Browne  appears  to  have 
laboured,  and  we  wish  we  could  add 
that  he  at  lenc^th  successfully  extri.* 
Cated  himself  fi  om  it :  but  we  can- 
not fiauer  him  with  a  hope  that  thtt 
v^\Ot^*'  w\l\  run  parallel  in  dttrftUon 
V.  •  ti  tViost  oC  While  an^  Laurence. 
»v\  ^  \o^\c  al  \asl  cbostn,  is  the 
'\\\y^^^vXY  o^  ^^^  DVv\ne  Govern- 
Cr     .^  ^v*  %to>iU^  oi  wt^vAtivtx\t  \* 
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opened  tin  the  firsts  and  continued 
ihitMgh  seven  succeeding  sermons. 
Saurin  is  avowedly  oar  author's  mo- 
del, and  his  discourses  on  the  same 
tubject  our  author's  text  -  book. 
There  is  one  of  the  discourses, 
hofvevrr,  of  the  '*  Pasteur  a  la 
Haye/*  which  he  does  not  appear 
t»  have  ready  and  which  might  have 
been  of  more  ser^ce  to  him,  than 
hi»  study  of  all  the  rest:  it  occurs  in 
hi 9  fourth  volume,  and  is  entitled 
*<Sur  la  Mani^re  detudier  la  Reli- 
gion/* Had  he  founded  himself 
upon  the  excellent  systeifi  here  de- 
veloped, we  should  not  have  bad  to 
lament  an  equal  want  of  the  force 
of  originality,  and  of  the  fidelity  of 
translation. 

"  Sermons  on  several  subjects 
from  the  Old  Testament.  By  John 
Hampson,  M.A.  rector  of  Sunder- 
land, &c/'  8vo.'  This  respectable 
writer  informs  us,  in  his  preface, 
that  his  appearance  before  the  pub- 
lic is  ''not  ^om  an  itch  for  scribbling, 
nor  for  the  vapour  of  popular  ap- 
plause, but  from  a  desire  of  doing 
good, 'by  stemming  the  torrent  of 
impiety  and  infidelity,  and  by  as- 
sailing with  lawful  weapons,  and 
rebuking  with  just  severity,  i>y  ar- 
guments from  reason  and  revelation, 
tb^  licentiousness  that  so  deplorably 
prevails.  It  is  my  object,  on  this 
oc^sion,  to  join  my  efforts  to  those 
of  my  more  able  and  experienced 
brethren  in  the  best  of  all  causes, 
the  cause  of  pietv  and  virtue)  and 
to  leave  some  testimony  behind  me, 
of  my  unalterable  conviction  of  ike 
truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Gos- 
pel; which,  however  disregarded  by 
many,  is  "  the  powei:  of  God  anto 
salvation  to  them  that  believe." 
Now  all  this  is  excellent,  and  espe- 
cially from  a  venerable  pastor,  who 
lias 'been  uniformly  labouring  among 
his  fiock,  as  he  informs  us  in  an- 
other place,  for  '*  nearly  twenty-three 


yean  :*^  but  how  queerly  d<»eft  fQch 
a  declaration  sound,  when  compared 
with  the  title-page?  —  how  truly 
extraordinary  is  it,  that  in  the  wbote 
range  of  the  sermons  delivered  by 
thisd[>nscientiou8  and  zealous  priest, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty. 
three  years,  he  should  only  be  able 
to  select  a  certain  set,  devoted  to 
subjects  belonging  to  the  Old  TVi-- 
tament,  as  a  '<  proof  of  bis  onalter- 
able  convictio7i  of  the  truth  and  as- 
tkentictty  of  the-  Gospel  !**  Fwr  the 
rest  we  cannot'  speak  very  highly  of 
them:  they  are  neat  and  regnlarj 
but  they  are  equally  deficient  in  the 
form  of  originality,  the  fire  of  ge- 
nius, and  the  pathos  of  impression. 

"  Twenty  .four  Select  Discocnes, 
from  the  works  of  eminent  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of 
others,  never  before  published.  By 
a  Curate  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Co- 
ventry." The  discourses  "never 
before  published**  are  but  few,  and 
we  are  liot  informed  of  the  authors* 
names  to  whom  they  belong;  seve- 
ral of  them  possess  something  more 
than  common  merit.  Ths  rest  are 
selected  from  the  labours  of  Hub« 
bard,  Porteus,  Bishop  Bull,  E.  Wes* 
ton,  Farquhar^  Hervey,  Dr.  James, 
Bishop  Herne,  Jortin,  and  Jones. 

''  Discourses  on  various  Subjects, 
by  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.^chaplain  in 
otrdinary  te  King  Charles  I.  &c.  Sec.*" 
3  vols.  8vo.  The  taste  fiar  the  an- 
ti<iue,  which  even  theologians,  as 
well  as  poets,  painters,  musicians, 
medalisti?,  and  a  thousand  other  pro- 
fessions, hfave  lately  evinced,  is  well 
worthy  of  beine  indulged,  when 
•suoh  a  gem  of  mestlroubTe  value  is 
offered  to  our  hands,  as  the  writibgs 
of  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Caroo, 
all  whose  compositions,  as'  well  in 
style  as  in  matter,  are  truly  ''  apples 
of  gold  in  pictutes  of  silver."  We 
congratulate  the  world,  therefore, 
on  this  republication i  ^Sve  do  dso, 

that 
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tliit  independently  of  these  dis- 
courses, xvc  have  likewise  been  fa- 
voured with  a  republication  of  those 
two  choice  produetiens  of  Bishop 
Taylor,  his  '*  Rule  and  Exercise  of 
Holy  Living  and  Dying  j'*  and  his 
*'  Golden  Grove,  a  chosen  Manual, 
containing  what  is  to  be  believed, 
practised,  and  prayed  for." 

Of  the  single  sermons,   we  can 
only  give  a  catalogue  of  those  that 
have  attracted  most  attention,  or  ap- 
pear .to  possess  most  merit.     Dr. 
Bnchanan's,  preached  before  the  So- 
ciety for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the 
East;  the  text.  Matt.  v. 14.  "  Ye  arc 
the  light  of  the  world.'*  Dr.  Middle- 
ton's,  entitled,   "  Christ  divided  •*' 
preached  at  the  Triennial  Visitation 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  at 
Grantham,  in  June  18095  being  an 
appeal  to  dissenicrs,  with  a  view  of 
reclaiming  them  into  the  pale  of  the 
established  church.     Mr.  Wrang- 
ham*8  sermon,  preached   at   Scar- 
borough, July  28,  1810,  at  the  pri- 
mary visitation  of  the  most  rever- 
end  Edward,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
York,  entitled  **  Earnest  Contention 
for   the  true  Faith,"  accompanied 
with  an  ample  body  of  notes,  many 
of  which  are  equally  pertinent  and 
classical.     Mr.  Wilson's  (vice-prin- 
cipal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,) 
preached  before  the  universjty,  and 
entitled,  "Obedience  the  Path   to 
Reltgioog  Knowledge}"    the  text, 
John  vii.  1(),  17.     Mr.  Bathr.rst'3 
visitation  sermon,  preached  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  and  entitled, ''  A  Sketch 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment." 
The  Rev.  Sir  Henry  MoncriefF  Will- 
wood's,  preached  before  the  Society 
in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian 
Knowledge^  the  text,  Col.iii.  9,  10, 
1 1.   Mr.  Hall's,  preached  at  Hervey- 
lane,  Leicester,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Sunday  School,  entitled,  "  The  Ad- 
vantages of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower 
Classes."    Mr.  Clayton's^  preached 


at  a  monthly  association  of  congrega- 
tional  ministers  and  churches,  aX 
the  Meeting-house,  Peckham^  en- 
titled, "The Traveller's  Directory." 
Among    the  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  yeai:,  we  regret  exceed- 
ingly the  disputation  that  has  taken 
place   between   the    supporters    of 
those  two  vJEduable  institutions,  the 
"  Society    for    the    Promotion    of 
Christian    Knowledge,"    and    the 
"  British    and  Foreign  Bible   So- 
ciety :"  and  which  has  already  given 
birtli  to  two  publications  from  Dr. 
Wordsworth,    and    one   from  Mr. 
Spry,  against  the  Bible  Society,  at 
least  as  at  present  constituted}   in 
rcaUty,  we  may  call  Dr.  Words- 
worth's   publications    three,     with 
more  propriety  than  two,  the  second 
edition  of  his  "  Reasons  for  declin- 
ing to  become  a  Subscriber  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society," 
being  so  considerably  enlarged,  and 
remodelled,  as  to  be  almost  a  new 
work.    The  defence  of  the  Bible 
Society  has  been  conducted  chiefly 
by  Lord  Teignmouth,  in  a  "  I^etter 
to  Dr.  Wordsworth,"  and  by  Mr. 
Dealtry,  in  two  distinct  letters  to  the 
same  person,  farming  two  distinct    • 
publications.    The  Society  for  tlie 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge 
commenced,  in  fact,  though  linder 
another  name,  as  early  as  l(5gs.   Its 
object  was,   and  has  continued  to 
be,  to  distribute  Bibles,  Common- 
prayer  books,  and  religious  tracts 
consonant   with  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  established  church. 
Its  efforts  have  also  been  directed  (o 
the  promotion  of  charity-schools  at 
home,  to  the  support  of  the  Danish 
Missions  in  India,  and  to  the  assist- 
an^  of  the  Greek  church  at  Pales- 
ti(^       Syria,  MosopoUvjaia,  Arabia, 
^n  J*  "fe^^V^*    ^^  ^^^y  «idm\ls  .whbia 
it^^    \e  ^^  corvlTvbuiow,  laembera  q€ 
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Society  has  been  progressivelj  grow-  zeal^  and  apparently  some 
lug  languid  in  its  exertions,  and  rageoient,  bj  two  distinct 
consequently  decreasing  in  its  funds,  for  this  purpose,  the  one  founded 
which  are  chiefly  supported  by  an-  by  the  established  church,  the  ocher 
nual  subscriptions ;  and,  in  1 804,  by  the  difeitot  persoasioDs  of  dis- 
the  Britbh  and  Foreign  Bible  So-  senters.  The  synagogue  appeafa  to 
ciety  was  instituted  upon  a  more  be  indignant  at  these  benevolent  ef« 
extetistve  scale,  and  regulated  by  a  forts,  and  with  a  ooost  intolerant 
plan  which  appeared  likely  to  carry  spirit,  and  highly  incongnioos  with 
into  effect  tne  high  and  common  the  liberty  which  itself  posaeascs  by 
object  of  diffusingc^a  knowledge  of  mare  toleration,  has  faJminalBd  ana- 
tbe  Scriptures,  almost  infinitely  be-  themas  against  every  Israelite  who 
yond  what  the  elder  society  could  may  attend  on  any  rdigioos  neivice 
have  any  expectation  of  doing,  of  the  kind  before  us.  We  lameat 
By  the  new  society,  the  Bible  alone  to  see,  however,  that  a  little  son  of 
is  circulated,  and  intended  to  be  aninK>sity  has  broken  oat  between 
circulated,  in  every  tongue  and  dia-  the  two  proselyting  societies,  coo- 
iect  of  human  speech ;  and  mem-  cerning  the  converted  Jew,  Mr. 
bership  is  open  to  every  one  who  Frey^  who,  after  having  assamcd 
chuses  to  subscribe^  and  thus 'shews  the  Christian  faith,  was  first  pra- 
his  anxiety  to  promote  the  important  pared  and  introduced  inte  Botics 
end  in  view.  The  Bible  Society  has  among  the  dissenting  society,  'which 
flourished  to  an  extent  beyond  what  he  lias  now  quitted  for  that  of  tha 
jconid  possibly  have  been  conceived  church,  under  the  idea  that,  the 
by  the  most  sanguine  of  its  promo-  establishment  being  upon  a  larger 
ters;  it  has  received  the  counte-  scale,  he  csm  here  ernploy  bia  scr- 
nance  and  active  support  of  many  of  vices  more  successfully.  The  chief 
the  most  zealous  nrelates  of  the  works  published  upon  this  aabjecc 
•stablishment,  and^its  activity  has  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  present  y<ar, 
been  ardent  and  uniutermitting.  are  *'  Remarks  upon  David  LevVs 
Tbe  elder  society  has  felt  some  de-  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  re- 
gree  of  jealousy,  in  consequence  of  lative  to  the  Jews,  and  upon  the 
the  Rowing  power  and  infloence  of  Evidence  of  the  Divine  Character 
this  junior  institution;  and  a  variety  of  Jrsus  Christ,  addressed  to  the 
of  objections  have  been  started  Consideration  of  the  Jews,  hj  an 
against  it  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  Inquirer."  Mr.  Fuller's  "  Jesus 
ss  tbe  champion  for  the  elder  cause,  tbe  true  Messiah,  a  sermon  delivered 
He  apcuses  ir  of  infringing  upon  in  the  Jews'  Chapel,  Spitalfieida." 
the  object  and  efforts  of  the  society  "  Narrative  of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  F. 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  conceal-  Frey,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
ing  certain  sectarian  views,  under  Jews/*  Mr.  Witherby's  '^  Vindi- 
the  pretence  of  Christian  liberality,  cation  of  the  Jews/'  and  ••  The 
The  defence  consists  in  exposing  Obligations  of  Christians  to  atteoipt 
the  fallacy  of  these  accusations :  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews :  by  a 
and  the  defendants  appear  to  }>ave  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Soo- 
the best  of  the  argument.  land.*' 

The  other  controversies  of  the.  We  have  next  to  glance  at  a  va- 

ycar    are    of    subordinate     eonse-  riety  of  pamphlets  which  have  lately 

'nuence.    Attempts  to  convert  the  appeared,  upon  a  cause  of  some  con- 

Jews  are  prosecuting  with   great  siderablc  importance,  latdj  deter- 
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mioed  by  Sir  John  Ntcholl^  knight,  rector  of  Wardley,    that  we  are 

&c.  official  principal  of  the  Arches  astooished  at;  he  pleaded  his  con* 

Court  of  Canterbury,  upon  the  com-  fcience  against  performing  the  cere- 

pulsory  duty  of  clergymen  of  the  mony,  but  this  same  conscience,  it 

established  church  to  bury  protes-  seems,  had  no  scruple  in  receiylng . 

tant  dissenters.    This  last   act  of  the  fees  for  a  rite  actually  refused  to 

Cbriatian  charity  was  refused  by  be  performed.     The  judgment  of 

Mr.  Wicks,  rector  of  Wardley  cum  Sir  John  Nicholl  is  a  master-piece 

BeitoD,   in  Rutlandshire,  upon  an  of  legal  argumenr,  and  Christian 

application  to  him  to  inter  an  inCant  liberality :    it  was  unreservedly  in 

and  baptized  daughter  of  John  and  favour  of  the  promoter,  or  plaintiff, 

Martha  Swingler.  There  was  a  de-  as  he  would  be  called  in  the  King's 

gree  Qf  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  Bench. 
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CHAP.  II. 
PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL. 


Comprehending  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Natural  History,  Agrieuliatre, 
Chemistry,  ExperirAental  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Alathemalics,  Tac^ 
ticSj  And  Life  Annuiiies, 

WE  arc  glad  to  have  an  oppor-  necessity  he  states  to  be  principaljv 
tunity  of  commeDcing  this  dependent  on  that  "  jumble  of 
chapter  with  a  resumption  of  the  terms  **  of  which  it  consists,  terms 
literary  labours  pf  the  oldest  medi-  which  ar«  derived  **  from  absost 
cal  institution  of  the  metropolis,  by  every  language  and  every  system, 
having  received  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  of  whether  dead  or  living,  founded 
*'  Transactions  of  the  Medical  So-  upon  no  common  principle,  and 
ciety  of  London."  8vo.  In  a  brief  equally  destitute  of  precision  and 
preface  we  find  the  Society  has  in-  simplicity  "  "  We  have,"  continues 
troduced  various  alterations  into  its  he,  ''  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms 
mode  of  attending  to  the  papers  it  Greek  and  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
receives,  which  promise  a  more  fre-  Spanish,  German,  English,  and  even 
quent  and  regular  continuation  of  Indian,  African  and  Mexican;  often 
its  communications  in  future :  and  barbarously  and  illegitimately  com- 
on  this  account  it  has  commenced  pounded,  fanciful  in  their  origin, 
a  new  Series,  and  has  exchanged  cacophanous  in  pronunciation,  and 
its  title  from  "  Memoirs  *'  to  for, want  of  a  determinate  signi£ca- 
*'  Transactions.**  We  trust  also,  tion,  formed,  as  one  would  think, 
from  the  fascicle  now  before  us,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
somewhat  more  attention  will  be  the  place  of  ideas,  than  of  comma- 
paid  to  the  merit  as  well  as  to  the  nicating  them.'"  The  sources  of  the 
frequency  of  the  communications,  impurity  and  perplexity  of  medical 
The  present  volume  coiisists  of  four-  language  he  refers  to  tne  following 
tren  articles,  besides  an  appeu-  beads  :-*lst.  Hie  iutermixtore  of 
dix.  different  tongues  that  have  no  &- 
I.  "  On  Medical  Technology,  by  mily  or  dialectic  union.— 2.  The 
John  Mason  Good.  F.  B.  S."  The  want  of  a  common  principle  in  the 
general  aspect  of  this  paper  is  cal-  origin  or  appropriation  of  terms. — 
culated  to  excite  in  the  mind  a  high  3.  The  introduction  of  a  variety  of 
esteem  for  the  erudition  of  its  au-  useless  synonyms,  or  the  adoption 
thor,  who  is  well  known  in  the  of  different  words  by  different  wri- 
literary  world  by  a  poetical  trans-  ters  to  express  the  same  idea.— > 
lation  of  Lucietius.  The  expe-  4.  Inprecision  in  the  use  of  the 
diency  of  a  reform  in  medical  no-  same  terms.  —  5«  An  unnccesBary 
menclature  the  author  considers  as  coinage  of  new  ternM  upon  the 
indicated  by  it^  advantage  in  che-  coinage  of  a  new  system.  The  prin- 
mtstry  and  natural  history;  and  its  cipal  part  of  his  essay  (consisting  of 

50 
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50«page8)  he  employs  in  illustrating  nate  use  of  nercurial  prepartUooi 
these  beads.     Tliis  he  does  with  in  medicine:  by W.  Falc^p^r, M.P- 
neatness  and  success.    The  discard-  F.  R.  S/'    Art.  VI.  "  On  the  Stt* 
ing  equivfKal  terms,  and  the  accu-  phyloma,     Hydrophthalmia>     a(i4 
rately  defining  such  as  are  in  use;  Carcinoma  of  the  Eye:  by  Jacnaa 
the  creation  of  as  few  words  as  are  Ware,  Esq.  F.  R.  8.  G.  V.  P.  M.  5."  • 
possible;  and  the  confining  nomen-  A  detailed  and  valuable  aocQUOtoC 
clature>  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to  diseases  often*  difficult  to  be  treated* 
one  language,    which  the  author  VII.  "  Cage  of  «xt9n»ve  Suppura' 
thinks  should  be  Greek,   on    the  tion  of  the  Liver,  &c.  by  M.  h' 
principles  which  he  recommends  for  Burns,  C.  M.  S.'*   There  if  QOthinf 
the  reformation  and  improvement  of  great  interest  in  this  case:  it  tar* 
of  medical  language.     He  gives  a  minated  favourably.    VIll*  *'  Ob* 
good  and  interesting  view  of  the  servations  on  the  Hare-lip:  by  Isaac 
origin  of  various  terras,  aqd  con-  Rand,   A.  M.  C.  M.  S."    Contain* 
eludes  with  pointing  out  some  re  ing  notinnf^  of  great  impartance. 
golations  by  which  he  is  of  opinion  IX.  "  Histories  of  two  extraordinary 
that  medical  language  will  be  im-  cases:  byW.Norris,E8q.  Surgeon  to' 
proved  in  simplicity,  elegance,  and  the  Charter  House,  and  V.  P.  M.  S." . 
precision .     He  annexes  a  table  for.  The  first  a.  case  of  extraordinary, 
the  purpose  of  giving  examples  of  virile  power;-  the  next  an  extia* 
the  application  of  those  principles,  ordinary  case  of  prograasive  exfoHa* 
II.  ''Memoirs  of  the  late  Wil-  tion  a  ni  destruction  of  the  cranium.  • 
liam  Hewson,  F.R.  S.  F.  M.  S."  &c,  X. .  •'  On  ihe  Medicinal  Propertica  • 
by  J.  C.  Lettsome,  M.  D.S.  Pres.  of  Sanguinaria  Canadensis, or filood- 
M.  S.     Mr.  Hewson  has  been  long  wort :    by  Dr.  R.  Smith,**  Hai)6ver» 
entitled  to  this  respect  from  his  con-  North  America.    XI.  "  Case  of  Tic 
nexion  with  the  Society.    The  ar-  Doloreux :    by  Anthony  Fothergil), 
tide  is  neatly  drawn  up.  III.  '*  His-  M.  D.  C.  M.  S."  —  a  case  neatly 
tory  of  fatal  effects  from  an  acci-  drawn  up.     XII.  "  Remarks  on  the 
denral  use  of  White  Lead,  in  a  letter  Land-winds  and  their  Causes :  by  W. 
to  ihe  President,,  by  John  Deering,  Roxburgh,  M.  D.**    XHL  "  Cases 
Surgeon,    F.  M.  S.  wiih  additional  illustrating  the  effect^  of  oil  of  tur- 
remarks  by  W.  Shearman,  M.  D.  pentine    in    expelling    the   Tape-. 
F.  ]VI.  is.'*    This  is  a  very  useful  pa-  worm,",  well  worth  attending  to : 
per.     A  whole  family  long  suffered  the  cases  are  six.    XIV.  "  Account 
very  severely  from  a  mischief  alto-  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Nath*,  x 
gether  occult:    it   was   at    length  Hulma,  M.D.  F.^'^S.    byH.Cliit- 
discovered  to  be  from  the  use  of  terbuck,  M.  D.  F*  M.  S.** 
sugar  in  a  vessel  that  bad  formerly        "  The  Elements  of  the  Practice  of 
held  white-lead.   IV.'' History  of  a  Medicine,  &c.  byG.Ho^rtTool- 
case  resembling  Hydrophobia,  from  min,  M.  £>.**  8vo.   This  ts  intende4 
the  bite  of  a  cat.  By  Joshua  Dixon,  as   an  elementary  work  for   Stu- 
M.  D.C.M  S/*  This  case  had  some  dents,  and  a  book  of  reference  for 
resemblance  to  the  disease,  but  waa  practit\oneT%.    It  coasWu  of  vbtce 
noi  the  disease  itself.     It  neverthe-  K^tts.    !•  VVvac\v^«*  ^^  McdiAnc. 
less  proved  fatal  upon  tlie  very  irri*  \,    X)'\^a«c&.     VS\*  Oet^ew^  Tt^t- 
tablc  habit  of  the  patient,  who  was  ^^\^.     'VWx^\9  ^«^ "  *^  ?S!^v«  - 
an  unmarried    lady    of  eighteen,     <  CO^vlaaxxx^^  io.^^;^^.: 
V.  "  ReflecuoDi  on  the  judiscninV^      ^     ^XV^Vk^;^  ^s^'w^v  ,^^ 
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The  theory  here  developed  is  the  matters  which  should  naturally 
BfJionian,  wiii)  an  excrptton  or  contribute  to  its  firm  and  pro- 
two,  that  shew  the  author  has  stu«  per  crasis,  are  then  irparaccd  bj 
died  it,  and  is  acquainted  with  its  the  kidneys  as  eiCToneiltitioOB.*' 
weak  parts;  but  when  he  asserts,  The  mode  of  treatment  consisti  ia 
that  this  volume  *'  will  he  found  Dr.  Rollo's  plan  of  animal  diet}  the 
elementarv,  cc^roprehensive,  practi-  common  mixture  of  mTrrh  and 
cal>  -popular,  and  professional,  and  iron,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  drops 
which,  as  the  laws  of  nature  do  not  of  phosphoric  acid,  two  or  three 
▼aryi  promises  a  salutary  and  last-  times  a  day;  the  fast  medicine  be- 
ing protection  to  the  human  race"— ^  ing  intended  to  'replenish  the  phos- 
he  discovers  a  degree  of  quackery  phoric  salts,  which  are  said  to  be 
and  arrogance  that  are  equally  in-  deficient  in  diabetic  nrine.  ~Mr. 
tolerable.  In  our  opmion  the  book  Watts's  systeih  of  bleeding  does  not 
is  not  fairly  entitled  to  any  one  of  appear  to  obtain  the  present  autbar't 
these  laudatory  epithets.  sanction  ;  nor  doesheseem>  indeed, 
''  Ricts  and  Opinions  concern-  to  have  made  trial  of  it. 
,  in?  Diabetes,  hv  John  I 'atham,M. p.  '*  An  Enquiry  into  the  Natoreg 
f'.R.  S.'*&c.  8vo.  This  volume  is  Cause,  and  Cure  of  Hydrothorax,Src« 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  con-  by  L.  Maclean,  M.  D.*'  This  en* 
t^ins  the  matured  opmions  of  a  very  quiry  is  the  production  of  the  Id- 
excellent  and  successful  practitioner,  sura  hours  of  a  sensible  and  iotrlli- 
who  tcHs  us  land  we  iieceive  the  in-  gent  practitioner,  who  has  been 
formation  with  pleasure)  that  he '  hitherto  silently  attending  lo  the 
has  acquired  Wealth  enough  to  be  progress  of  the  diseaj^e  before  nsj 
desirous  of  contracting  the  circle  of  and  suffering  his  papers  to  accnmu* 
bis  professional  engagements,  and  late  upon  the  subject  for  a  gieat 
that  be  has  hereby  acquired  leisure  number  of  years.  U'e  do  not  pcr- 
etiongh  to  examine  his  loose  papers,  ceive  any  great  noixlty  in  his  ob» 
re-arfange  them,  and  fit  them  for  servations:  but  the  work  con« 
the  public  eye.  He  opens  with  an  tains  a  good  actual  accouot  ot'  a 
account  of  the  opinion  of  the  an-  very  difttressing  malady,  and  a  fiixr 
cient  physicians,  especially  of  Are-  epitome  of  the  best  practice  of  the 
txos  and  Galen,  pursues  his  course-  day. 

to  the  present  times,  ^nd  theri  ofiers  ^*  An  Account  of  the  Remark*^ 
his  own  theory,  in  which  he  con-  able  Effects  of  the  £au  MedicinaJe 
Reives  that  ^*  some  of  the  elements  d  Hnsson :  by  Edwfn  Godden  Jooes» 
composing  the  blood  may  be  in  such  M.  D."  &c.  8vo»  This  medictne  is 
a  state  of  lax  conditibn  with  respect  now  known  to  e'vety  one  by  Jiaioe, 
to  the  rest  as  to  become  easily  sepa-  and  to  great  numbers  of  our  readers, 
rable  hv  the  innmediate  action  of  we  doubt  not,  by  persooal  trial.  Its 
thekidne}'s;  for  the  blood,  under  success  appears  to  have  been  goo- 
the  tircumstances  of  such  its  un«  siderable  in  a  variety  of  cases :  but 
healthy  crasis,  is  more  readily,  as  I  by  no  means  in  all  that  have  come 
coticeive^  acted  upon  by  the  kid-  to  our  knowledge !  and,  ftam  some 
neys  (whc^e  action  in  diabetes  I  al-  cause  or  other,  it  has,  like  every 
wayi^  with  Dr.  Rollo,  must  coo*  other  empirical  m^icine,  had  not 
fiider  as  sound),  and  its  elements  only  its  origin,  and  acme,  but  has 
being  loosely  contiected,  are  again  already  begun  to  experience  its  de- 
dismembered  with  facility,  and  sac-  cline.  It  is  less  covetted  at  this  iAck 
chariue  or  serous^  or  possibly  otl^er  mcpt  by  many  martyrs  to  the  gout^ 

than 
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than  it  was  a  few  months  ago.  It 
is  said,  iDdeed,  to  be  less  active  in 
during  repetitions  of  gout/  parox- 
ysms in  proportion  to  its  number  of 
trials  :  and  the  writer  of  this  article 
is  acquainted  with  one  or  two  goaty 
patients,  who  are  at  this  moment 
sttfiering  severely  and  without  relief 
from  the  £  u  Medicinale,  who 
thought  themselves  peculiarly  bene* 
fited  by  it  in  the  fitst  instance.  The 
ingredients  are  still  kept  a  secret. 
Dr.  Jones  avows  himself  to  have  no 
personal  interest  in  bis  very  san- 
guine  recommendation.  He  has^ 
however,  been  openly  accused  of  the 
contran* ;  bat  we  cannot  enter  into 
this  subject. 

Two  octavo  works  have  reached 
us  on  the  subject  of  the  Walchercn 
fever :  i)ne  by  Dr.  Davis,  the  other 
by  Mr  Da^on.  Both  these  gentle- 
men  describe  from  actual  ahscrva^ 
turn  ',  but  it  appears  to  be  observa-' 
Hon  not  made  on  the  spot,  but  after 
the  troops  bad  returned  home.  Each 
treatise  has  some  sensible  remarks, 
but,  excepting  in  a  disputed  case  or 
two  by  the  former,  we  meet  with 
little  novel ty. 

"  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Scro- 
phula,  &c.  by  R.  Carmichael,'*  8vo. 
I'he  writer  attempts  to  prove  its  ori- 
gin in  a  derangement  of  the  dig^- 
tive  organs.  He  reasons  correftly, 
and  advises  judlcion^'ly :  the  work, 
howevc-/,  is  rather  fitted  for  the 
public  \hsin  for  the  profession. 

"  Description  of  anAtfection  of  the 
Tibia,  induced  by  fever,  with  obser- 
vations oii  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint ;  by  Thomas  Whately."  In 
this  case,  as  ir^  various  otliers,  the 
anthpr  recopn mends  the  application 
of  the  Jcall  pUrum  >  but  we  do  not 
see  ^n  what  ground  this  plan  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  trephine. 

•^A  New  Family  Herbal  j  or  Po» 
ptilar  Account  of  the  Natures  and 
Properties  of  the  various  Plauts  used 


in  Medicine,  Diet,  and  the  Arts : 
by  R.J.  Thornton,  M.  D.*'  Thia 
work  »  accompanied  by  about  260 
wooden  engravings  by  Bewick,  most 
of  them  well  executed.  We  cannot 
sav  so  much  for  the  descriptiona : 
which  are  too  confined,  in  many 
)iespects  ino6rrcct,  and  without  •/• 
nonyms. ' 

In  the  department  of  natural  bii- 
tory,  liiore  properly  to  called,  tl» 
current  year  will  be  foutid  pecu- 
liarly deficient.  We  are  not  ac* 
quainted  with  any  work  upon  Zo<* 
ology  that  is  entitled  to  our  atten- 
tion. We  shall,  therefore,  proceed 
to  notice  "  Interesting  Discoveries 
in  Hortictilture*  &c.  by  Thomas 
Haynes,"  Oandle,  Northampton- 
shire; royal  8vo.  pp.igO,^3.13s.6d. 
Mr.  Haynes  appears  to  be  an  expe- 
rienced and  highly  successfbl  horti- 
culturist: and  the  result  of  his  dis- 
coveries is  here  presented  to  the 
public,  which  if  true  to  the  extent 
stated,  (and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  assertion)  is  unqoestiotH 
ably  a  most  desirable  and  important 
fact  in  physical  philosophy.  *'To 
those  unacquainted  with  bbrticul- 
tural  pursuits,**  observes  our  ant hor, 
"  the  idea  of  propagating  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  of  general  descrip- 
tion, by  planting  cuttings,**  may 
appear  an  extravagant  pretension: 
probably,  because  a  conjecture  of 
the  practicability  of  such  system 
may  not  have  been  generally  formed ; 
but  the  candid  mind  will  consider 
this  as  no  substantial  objection.-*- 
A  knowledge  of  this  peculiar  sys« 
tern  having  been  acquired  only  by 
the  most  sedulous  attention,  during 
a  series  of  several  successive  years 
principally  devoted  to  these  pur- 
suits, it  is  presumed  that  the  varioos 
processes^  on  being  fuUy  expUined 
and  underslood,  V\\\  T«>t  on\y  ap- 
^at   T3l\ot\a\    Sxv  vVieoTy>  but  \>e 
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of  their  effiqKj."  We  bave  no  per- 
sonal knowle^^e  of  the  success  of 
the  method  here  proposed,  but  ve 
have  understood  it  to  answer  in  a 
variety  of  cases  by  ^hose  who  have 
tried  it.  We  bad  If^t^ly  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  very  iDgeniout  method 
of  inarching  performed  by  the  Chii* 
nese,  and  we  can  aver^  from  per<- 
Bonal  knowledge,  its  easy  appUca- 
biUty  in  our  own  country.  Should 
the  method  now  proposed  fail,  |he 
Chinese  a^y  still  be  had  recoarae 
to»  for  the  stock  will  at  lea^t  answer 
for  this  last  purpose.  Mr.  H.  ap- 
plies his  method  to  fruit  trees  of 
all  descriptions,  to  hardy  American, 
and  bog-soil  plants,  to  ever-green, 
and  ornamental  deciduous  shrubs 
and  trees;  to  green-house  plants  of 
every  kind ;  as  also  to  herbaceous 
plants,  and,  but  chiefly  in  the  Sum- 
mer and  autumnal  months,  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat. 

*'  Cheap  and  Profitable  Manure, 
&c. — Plain  and  easy  Directions  for 
preparing,  and  method  of  using,  an 
excellent  compost  for  manuring 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  lands." 
By  John  Morley.  The  author  re- 
commends to  collect  all  the  earth 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  head- 
lands, from  beneath  the  fences,  &c. 
of  a  field,  to  mix  lime  with  it,  to 
cover  it  up  with  mould  in  the  form 
of  a  ridge,  and  to  let  it  lie  two, 
three,  or  four  months,  then  to  cut 
it  down  in  slices  by  a  mattock,  and 
to  incorporate  the  whole  together 
by  working  it  very  carefully.  All 
this  is  quite  in  the  plodding  way^ 
the  writer  applies  the  same  compost 
or  manure  to  every  soil,  and  sup 
poses  every  soil  will  be  equally  be- 
nefited by  it,  as  the  eau  medicinaie 
we  have  just  noticed,  though  chiefly 
known  as  a  preparation  for  the  gout, 
is  also  puffed  off  in  its  recommenda- 
tory'p»mphlets  as  good  for  almost 
every  other  complaint.  The  science 


of  autnnres  reqaircseven  in  tlic  pre- 
sent day  to  be  very  carefblly  stu- 
died, both  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally :f-ic  is  a  aciance  of  very  great 
importance,  and  though  modem 
chemistry  has  thrown  some  light 
upon  it,  the  light  is  at  present 
nerehr  (mHlscular. 

"  The  Rudiments  of  Chemistrj, 
illustrated  by  experiments,  and  eight 
copper-plate  engravings  of  chemical 
apparatus."  By  Samuel  Parks,  8vo. 
Mr.  Parks  is  well  known  for  the 
familiar  manner  in  which  he  has 
illustrated  the  elementary  parts  of 
chemistry  in  several  precediDg  pub- 
lications. The  work  before  as  is 
distinguished  by  the  same  easy  and 
popular  maaoer,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  uninitiated. 
"  The  principal  chemical  vfticts/* 
observes  the  writer,  *'  ar^^ere  print- 
ed in  a  larger  type,  anor  numbered 
progressively."  These  should  be 
considered  as  axioms  to  be  treasured 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  superstructure  of 
all  his  future  chemical  attainments. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  read  first 
without  any  attention  to  the  smaller 
type ;  for  as  one  position  frequently 
arises  as  it  were  from  others  that 
precede  it,  the  connexion  of  the 
whole  will  be  more  readily  per- 
ceived by  this  method,  and  the  facts 
remembered  with  more  certainty. 
All  the  illustrations  and  exprriments 
are  given  in  a  smaller  letter,  which 
distinguishes  those  sufficiently  from 
the  axioms.  They  are  printed  im- 
mediately under  the  respective  ax- 
ioms which  they  serve  to  elucidate  ; 
and  being  thus  connected,  the  ra- 
tionale of  each  example  will  be  at 
once  understood  by  the  student, 
it  is  in  this  part  of  the  plan  that  the 
Work  before  us  chiefly  differs  from 
the  Chemical  Catechism^  published 
by  the  same  author  about  tluree 
years  ago>  in  which  the  experiments 

are 
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are  given  without  any  regular  con- 
Qexion  with  the  great  body  of  the 
work.  This  little  volume  will, 
therefore,  be  found  an  improvement 
upon  the  preceding,  and  peculiarly 
useful  to  young  persons;  who  are. 
encouraged  by  their  instructoif  to 
perform  the  experiments  alene,  j^nd 
to  make  themselves  thoroughly  ajc? 
quaiiited  with  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

"  Rudiments  of  Chemical  PIjI- 
losophy,  ui  which  the  first  princi-: 


selves  .as  to  know  how  easily  har4 
waters,  as  they  are  called,  may  be 
rendered  soft,  and  thus  fitted  for 
the  me  of  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,. 
or  the  brewery  ?**  Now  this  is  one 
of  those  unmeaning  nothings  which 
are  so  often  met  with  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  superficial  men,  and  the 
books  of  sciolists.  It  is  an  affec- 
tation of  knowledge  which  does  not 
exist.  Certainly  ^*  hard  waters  may 
be  easily  rendered  soft'*,  in  the  la- 
boratory of  the  chemist,  or  for  the 


pies  of  that  useful  and  entfrtaining  .purpose  of  experiment.:    but  cer- 

science  are  familiarly  explained  and  tainly,  also,  it  is  not  easy  to  render 

illustrated/*    By  N.  Meredith,  8vo,  them  soft  in  such  quantities  as  woul4 

We  cannot  pay  the  same  compli-  supply  **  the  kitchens,  laundries^ 

ment  to  this  as  to  thp  preceding  and  breweries  of  families."     It  is* 

work.     Mr.  Meredith  is  very  pro-  in  truth,  not  only  not  easy,  but  wo 

bably  acquainted  with  the  science^^  may  venture  to  say  there  is  no  .prac« 

(if  science  it  may  yet  be  called)  :  ticable  method  of  doing  it.    There 

he  professes  to  teach,  but  he  is  cer^  are  many  parishes  in  this.metropolia 

tainly  not  acquainted  with  teachipg  who  are  so  amply  supplied  with 

it  easily  and  familiarly.  '  In  speak-  spring-water,  that  a  small  eKpeoce 

ing  of  the  magistery  of  bismuth,  he  would  enable  them  to  obtain  reser- 
dispatches  its  mode  of  preparation 
too  abruptly,  for  the  communicar 
tion  o^  any  clear  idea  to  the  student  \ 
and  then  tells  the  noviciate,  that 
'*  its  beautiful  white  has  occasioned 


voirs  adequate  to  the  purpose  of 
every  house,  and  which  might  be 
furnished  at  a  \enth  part  of  tlie  suoi 
now  payable  to  some  one  of  our  pab- 
lic  river- water  companies ;  but  the 
its  use  by  the  ladies,  as  a  paint  for    spring  water  which  could  be  thus 
the  skin:  but  not  to  mention  the    circulated  would  be  hard,  and  con- 
bad  effects  of.  almost  every  sub-    sequently  unfit  for  most  domestic 
stance  rubbed  on  the  skin,  in  stop-    puroose?.  What  now  is  the  "  easy", " 
ping  up  its  pores,  a  lady  should  be    method  which  Mr.  Meredith  caq* 
very  cautious  in  using  this  beauti-    propose  for  converting  «uch  reser- 
fier,  lest  by  exposure  to  any  pffluvia,    voirs  of  hard  into  soft  waters  ?  let 
or  sulphurated,  hydrogen,  such  as  ■  him  state  his  method,  and  he  wilL 
Hartow-giajte  water  abounds  with,    be  conferrisg  a  very  .great  public 
or  even  by  sitting  too  near  the  fire,   .  benefit  on  the  metropolis.    But  we 
her  lovely  white  complexion  should    can  go  beyond  this:,  we  can  tell  him 
be  suddenly  turned   to    a    copper   .that  |his .  very,  question   has  been  * 
Irotvn,**    In  another  place  wc  meet    \0115.pToposcd  by-  several  very  inte\- 
with    the  following   lamentation  :     y^«enV  paTocVial- boards,  w.bo  bavtj - 
•'  Who  can  reflect  p;i  the  incoi^       received  pe  sausfacloxy  atiswer  •,  and  - 
veniencies  which  ladies  often  suff J^       .V^aX-^S  ^3^  \»  \ti  v<»»«s\on  oi  bo  ea«y 
for  the  Vi^aiit.efproiw.Vat^r  f^^     ^^^^vVo^ ^^^  ^^^^^^^*  ^  ^^^       ' 
domestic  purposes, . 9nd  not  Vb^^V*  ^   A^^o^^'^^^^''''^r.r«r 
that  they  werfeso  far  chemists  th^^^      tC^^S^^  ^\  ^^  ^^^  ^^'"^^      ^ 
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rith,  for  we  can  answer  for  several 
that  would  rejoice  io  purchaaiog  the 
aecret  at  a  very  high  price. 

'f  EitAj  on  the  History,  Practice, 
and  Theory  of  Electricity.**  By 
John  Bywater,  8vo.  This  perform- 
ance is  divided  into  three  parts^ 
which  are  anfficiently  indicated  by 
the  title.  The  historical  divisinn  is 
avowedly  drawn  op  fh>in  Priestley. 
The  practical  division  explains  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  common 
•lectrical  apparatus  >  and  the  usual 
experiments  vritb  the  machines^  the 
Leaden  jar,  and  tht  electrical  bat- 
tery. On  the  theory  of  electricity 
the  author  is  more  difose :  he  first 
ststes  at  sufficient  length,  and  with 
adequate  cleamess,that  of  Dr.Frank* 
lin,  which  is  still  ver>'^'  generally 
Hdhered  to;  he  next  offers  various 
•bjections  to  the  French  lineaf  by. 
pethe^is,  and  closes  with  suggest- 
ing a  new  theory  of  his  own,  which  ' 
is  founded  on  the  three  following 
positions.  I.  There  are  two  elec- 
tric fluids  which  are  composed  of 
aalorjc,  and  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  the  excitation 
♦f  electricity  by  the  electrical  mn- 
cbine,  the  air  is  decomposed,  its 
two  gasaea  are  more  closely  united 
to  caloric  or  matter  of  heat,  and 
constitute  two  distinct  ^utds.  If. 
These  fluids  caii  pass  thraugb  the 
best  electric  bodies,  but  cannot  per- 
vade the  interior  oif  good  conduct- 
ing substances,  though  they  can 
pass  along  tbr  surfkce  of  the  latter 
with  inconceivable  ease  and  velo- 
city.. III.  When  an  electric  body 
is  chained,  for  example,  a  pane  of 
g]:%ss  or  A  Lryden  phial,  a  small 
portion  of  electric  fluid  is  retained 
oo  one  Mde  of  the  cha^'gfd  rlectric; 
whicli,  in  the  acf  of  tiischargingj, 
excites  a  considerable  jwrticft  />f 
fres!)  rlertrjcity,  and  gjves  biHh  to 
|he  iiko^i  singular  part  of  the  Lejr- 


den  phsmomena.**  We  cansot  con* 
gratulate  the  author  either  an  tbe 
genius  by  which  this  new  theofjr  b 
conceived;  or  the  perspicuity  with 
which  it  is  described.  The  complj- 
cated  nature  here  assigned  to  the 
electric  fluid  is  completdy  dis- 
proved, not  only  by  a  moltitade  6£ 
experiments  on  the  common  ma- 
chine, but  by  almost  every  one  that 
has  been  niade  with  the  Voltaic 
trough :  more  especially  those  .in 
which  potasiom  and  sodium  bsTe 
been  the  substances  essayed.  We 
are  astonished  at  this  time  of  dzy, 
that  a  wcn-k  professing  to  give  an 
entire  history  and  theory  of  electri- 
city, should  have  been  so  silent 
upon  this  most  striking  branch  of 
electric  science:  and  that  it  should 
have  taken  no  notice  of  the  most 
important  ctiscoveries  in  natural 
philosophy,  by  which  the  preceding 
century  has  been  signalized. 

The  very  important  sctcnce  of 
trigonometry  has  been  copiously 
treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  pe- 
riod before  as.  We  have  to  notice 
not  less  than  three  distinct  perfonn- 
ances  upon,  this  i^ubject.  This  we 
the  more  rejoice  at,  because,  hi- 
therto, the  French  mathematicians, 
though  avowedly  inferior  to  our 
own  in  a  variftv  of  correlative 
branches,  as  arithmetic,  geometry. 
and  mensuration,  in  the  practical 
applicfltions  of  mechanical  theor}\ 
and  on  life  annuities  and  assurances, 
have  df'cidedly  had  the  advantage 
of  us  in  treat isfs  on  trigonoroe^ 
try.  It  wHl  be  suSlcient  to  estabrisb 
this  last  position,  to  mention  the 
names  of  Bertrandi  Lcgendce,  La- 
croix,  and  Lagrange,  with  whose 
aggregate  labours  it  will  be  diflknlt 
to  tind  any  that  can  stand  in  compe- 
tition among  the  molhematiciaos  of 
our  own  country.  But  let  us  return 
fa  the  snbj'^ct  humediately  before 
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13$.  AmoDg  the  works  that  have 
a  direct  claim  to  our  atteniioDy  we 
have  firit  to  notice—- 

"  Eleroentit  of  Geometry,  Geo- 
metrical Analysis,  and  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry." By  John  Leslie,  Pro- 
iesfior  of  Mathematics  iu  the  Utit- 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  8vo.  There 
has  of  late  years  been  a  strange  un- 
kinging  of  the  men  of  talents  of  the 
Edinburgh  school  from  the  posts 
for  which  their  own  natural  genius 
appears  to  have  designed  them,  and 
an  appropriation  of  ihem  to  pur- 
poses tor  which  they  by  no  means 
appear  to  be  duly  gifted,  Mr.  Les- 
lie was  first  introduced  before  the 
world  in  the  character  of  an  adept 
in  natural  philosophy,  through  the 
medium  of  bis  **  Experimental  In- 
c|ttiry  into  the  Nature  and  Propa- 
gation of  Heat.**  Mr.  Playfair  was 
at  that  time  well  known,  and  we 
may  add  only  known,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  mathematician,  and  as 
filling  the  mathematical  chair  at 
Edinburgh  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self, and,  in  many  respects,  with 
advantage  lo  the  world.  The  death 
ofDr.  Robison  mzde  a^  vacancy  in 
a  chair  for  which  the  previous  siu- 


the  ^*  Inquiry**  we  have  just  ad- 
verted to,  that  be  was  in  his  heart 
attached  to  the  dciadcal,  perhaps  tli« 
atheistical  principles  of  Mr.  Hume, 
and  his  open  recommendation  of 
one  of  his  most  dangerous  publiqa* 
tions.  The  philosophers,  however, 
at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
triumph  over  the  Scotch  church  and 
jts  adherents.  Professor  Playfair  was 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Robison,  and 
Mr.  Leslie  installed  in  the  mathe- 
matical chair.  The  consequence  of 
which  has  hitherto  hc^n,  that  the 
former  instead  of  beginning  to 
teach,  had  to  begin  to  learn,  and 
has  unfortunately,  even  from  the 
first,  attached  himself  to  an  erro- 
neous theory;  and  the  latter  lias 
given  sufficient  proof  in  the  work 
now  before  us,  that  he  is  just  as 
little  qualified  to  succeed  Professor 
Playfair,  as  Professor  PUyfair  is  to 
succeed  Professor  Robison.  The  au- 
thor's language  in  the  work  before 
us,  (in  which  correctness  and  sim* 
plicity  of  style  is  peculiarly  requisite) 
is,  at  least,  as  loose  as  his  religious 
principles.  In  regard  to  plan.  Pro- 
fessor Leslie  does  not  ^*  consider 
the  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  nil  its 


dies  and  apparent    inclinations  of    merits,  as  a  finished  production. 


Mr.  Leslie  had  amply  fi tttd  him  -, 
but  88  this  was  a  superior  professor- 
ship to  that  of  the  tint  hematics, 
-Mr.  Playfair  proposed  himself  as 
a  successor  to  Dr.  Robison,  and 
at  the  same  time  oficred  all  his  in- 
terest to  Mr.  Leslie  to  seat  him  in 
the  chair,  from  which  he  would 
consequently  remove.     The  whole 


And  he  has  hence  endeavoured  to 
deviate  from  Euclid  as  widely  as 
possible,  omitting  the  axioms  as  un- 
necessary, and  giving  us  what  he 
c|Jls  ideas  of  a  rit^ht  line  and  angle^i 
iustead  of  definitions  of  them. 

"  A  Treaii^  on  Plane  and  Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry."  By  Robert 
Wooahonse,    A.M.  F.R  S.     8vo. 


city,    and,  indeed,   the    whole    of    This  is  a  work  simpler  in ^ its  pre- 


North  Britain,  was  thrown  .into  a 
Tiolent  commotion  upon  this  su\)^ 
ject>  not  so  much,  however,  from 
comparison  of  the  respective  abU^^ 
ties  of  the  two  candidates  for  ^  V>^ 
respective  offices    to   which     i^Vw 


respective 

aspired,  as  from  certain  broaci 

wolcfa  Mr.  Leslie  had  thrown 


^tSv  «;!.- 


% 


V^' 


tovv*  'i-^^^* 
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linear-angular  quantities^  as  sine^ 
tangent,  secant,  cosine,  cotangent, 
&c.  and  explaimr  tiie  modem  man- 
ner of  representing  them  symboli- 
cally. The  mdtual  relations  and 
*dependencie6  of  these  qaantities  are 
next  traced,  and  analytical  expres- 
sions for  the  sines,  cosines,  tan- 
gents, &c.  of  the  singles  of  plane 
triangles  are  deduced,  in  connexion 
-with  those  for  the  sines  and  cosines 
bf  the  sums  of  different  arcs.  Sphe- 
rical trigonometry  next  engages  the 
author's  attention,  and  is  treated  in 
a  similar  method  to  the  preceding 
part  of  the  work  on  plane  trigono- 
metry, except  that  we  meet  with  a 
preliminaiy  disquisition  on  spheri- 
cal geometry,  the  areas  of  spherical 
triangles,  and  spherical  polygons. 
Subjoined  is  an  appendix,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  a  variety  of 
topics,  eitlier  of  more  difEcult  ac- 
quirement, or  of  doubtful  classifica- 
tion in  the  science.  Upon  the  whole 
Mr.  Woodhouse  appears  not  only  to 
have  aimed  at,  but  actually  to  have 
accomplished,  more  than  many  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  same  region 
of  inquiry :  several  of  his  deviations 
from  the  beaten  path  are  masteriy 
and  successful,  and  not  a  lew  of  his 
demonstrations  peculiarly  apposite 
and  happy. 

**  Six  Lectures  on  the  Elements 
of  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  the 
n^ethod  of  constructing  tables  of  M- 
'  tural  and  logarithmic  sines,  cosines, 
tangents,*'  &c.  This  little  work  does 
great  credit  to  the  East  India  col- 
lege, in  which  the  author  holds  the 
mathematical  chair.  It  evinces  great 
neatness  and  perspicuity  of  language, 
and  considerable  judgment  in  selec- 
tion. The  lectures  are,  indeed,  li- 
mited to  the  subject  of  p/ane*  trigo- 
nometry :  but  in  this  branch  of  the 
science,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  prove  highly  serviceable  to  thie 


students  f»r  whom  they  are  imme- 
diately intended. 

Before  we  quit  this  department 
altogether,  we  cannot  but  congra- 
tulate the  world  on  the  appearance 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  translation 
of  Euler's  Elements  of  Algebra,  in 
two  volumes,  octavo— the  niost  |>cr- 
spicuons  treatise  of  this  science 
extant.  The  new  edition,  like 
the  preceding  of  1797i  »s  derived 
through  the  medium  of  the  French : 
but  on  the  present  occasion  we  do 
not  lament  this,  because  it  gives  us 
the  advantage  of  Lagrange's  notes. 
We  perceive,  however,  with  great 
pleasure,  that  niany  of  the  very  nu- 
merous errors  that  were  suffered  to 
creep  both*  into  the  French,  and 
the  prior  English  version,  arc  here 
carefully  corrected,  and  that  the 
anonymous  editor  has  subjoined 
several  important  additions  and  aU 
terations  of  bis  own.. 

In  naval  and  military  tactics,  Che 
only  work  that  has  reached  us  of 
any  extent  or  importance,  is  "  The 
Tactical  Regulator."  By  John  Rus- 
sel,  Lieut,  and  Adjutant,  NotHng- 
ham  Staff,  ^c.  8vo.  ll.  Is.  This 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
the  first  consists  of  definitions  or 
necessary  recollections,  in  which 
the  length  of  step,  and  time 
taken  in  the  different  cadences  of 
march,  and  in  the  several  kinds  of 
wheeling,  arc  minutely  marked. 
The  second  part  consists  of  what  is 
called  the  Inspection,  or  Review,  &c.  3 
the  time,  &c.  of  which  are  calcu- 
lated, with  the  several  wheelings; 
and  the  manual  exercise  as  now 
ordered.  The  thiid  consists  of  the 
nineteen  manoeuvres,  with  calcula- 
tions of  time,  &c.  occupied  in  their 
performancr.  The  author  tells  us, 
that  "  besides  the  great  advantage 
v/bich  the  British  officer  may  re- 
ceive by  the  study  of  this  work,  the 
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gentleman  who  reads  the  history  of    practical  roles  for  the  illustration  of 
the  present  times 'for  improvement     the  same.*'    By  Fracis  fiailyj  of  the 


or  amusement^  or  views  with  any 
anxiety  the  operations  of  the  armies 
of  Europe,  may,  by  a  perusal  of  it, 
be  enabled  to  calculate,  or  form 
some  correct  notions  of  the  marches 
and  evolutions  of  the  armies,  and 


Stock  Exchange,  Svo.  ll.  48.  6d. 

"  An  Account  <tf  the  several  Life 
Assurance  Companies  established  in 
London,  containing  a  view  of  their 
respective  merits  and  advantages.** 
By  Francis  Baily.    The  subject  to 


the  time  in  which  they  can  movet   wnich  these  publications  allude,  is 

of  very  high  consequence  to  man- 
kind in  general,  in  .a  political^ 
financial,  and  commercial  view, 
but  especially  so  to  so  populbus  and 
speculative  a  metropolis  as  our  own. 
The  latter  of  the  two,  however,  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  former,  pub- 


the  columns  from  one  situation  to 
another/*  The  work  before  us  will 
have  its  advantage  we  have  no 
doubt,  and  will  be  found  service* 
able  in  a  variety  of  points;  but, 
without  many  allowances,  i^l  ra- 
ther confuse    and  mislead  in  the 


object  to  which  the  author  here  di»    lished  as  a  separate  tract,  for  the 


rects  his  attention.  For  all  the  cal- 
culations are  made  in  reference  to 
the  drilling  ground  alone,  and  when 
occupied  by  a  siugle  battalion.  In 
this  situation  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  '^  stepping  out  in  quick  time" 
may  be  estimated  as  equal  to  three 
miles  and  three  furlongs  per  hour : 


greater  facility  of  purchase  and  re- 
ference by  those  who'  have  no  lei- 
sure or  inclination  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  into  its  more  recondite  ra- 
mifications. We  are  glad  this  sub- 
ject has  fallen  into  such  able  hands* 
Mr.  Baily  gives  ample  proof  of  bav'^ 
ing  studied  it  with  close  attention. 


but  such  an  estimation  can  never  be  both  theoretically  and  practically, 

applied  to  any  spot  out  of  the  drill-  and  we  do  not  think  it  possible  lo 

ing  ground;  such  a  rapidity  never  peruse  this  result  of  his  stuaieswith- 

could  t>e  practised  on  the  field,  and  out  gaining  some  portion  of  very 


never  has  been  attempted :  for  in 
the  first  place,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  maintain  the  distinct  Hoes 
in  any  degree  of  regularity;  and 


valuable  information.  .In  a  well-ar- 
ranged preface,  the  author  enters 
into  the  history  of  Life  Annuities 
and  Reversions,  both  in  our  owa 


next,  if   the    most   perfect   order  country  and  abroad :  with  the  first, 

could  be  maintained,   under  such  he  seems  far  t>est  acquainted,  and 

unexampled  spee<l,  the  troops  would  has  traced  it  with  sufficient  acco- 

be  too  mMch  exhausted  by  it,  for  racy.-    There  is  a  meagerness  in  the 

the  ultimate  and  more  important  last  which  we  shall  hope  to  see  filled 


object  they  must  ever  have  in  view. 
The  work,  however,  upon  the  whole, 
is  well  entitled  to  our  commenda- 
tion. It  is  dedicated,  by  permission. 


up  in  another  edition.  His  princi- 
pal domestic  range  is  fi^m  Sir  Wil- 
liam Potty's  observations  to  those 
published  at  different  times,  and  la 


to  Sir  David  Dundas,  and  is  illus-    different  forms,  by  Dr.  Price,  Baron 
trated  by  thirty-five  well-engraved    Masseres,  and  Mr.  Morgan.    The 


Copper-plates. 

**  The  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities 
and  Assurances  analytically  inves^ 
tigated   and  explained.    Togeth^w 
with  several  useful  Tables  connect 


body  of  tbe  work  is  divided  Into 
fourteen  cYia^tets.  The  first  con- 
.a\tvs  a  fern  c\eTOft\iV«c'y  ^T\nc\pks 


^ ..-  ^,^.^  -^.«  *,„...  wuu^ti^ .     J-  J^»  oa  v>«  1?to\»i(J&6«  of  LSt. 
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of  Obsenrations  made  at  different  comprehends  a  varietf  of  veiy  use* 
parts  of  the  world  This  chapter  is  ful  questions  connected  witb  the 
altogether  preliminary.  The  second  subject,  to  which  are  added  rules 
shews  the  method  of  dtftermining  for  their  solution,  and  a  namercitts 
th«  value  of  annaities  on  any  singU  collection  of  examples.  Chap.  XIII. 
ox  joint  livas ;  on  the  longest  of  any  applies  several  of  the  more  im- 
Dumber  of  Uvesy  ^c.  Chapter  J II.  portant  questions  contaiord  in  the 
the  four  necessary  problems  for  the  preceding  chapter  to  some  of  the 
aolution  of  all  caiies  of  absolute  re*  most  useful  and  momentous  <x>o- 
versioQary  annuities ;  and  at  the  cerns  of  Irfe ;  especially  to  the  me* 
termination  are  introduced  formulae  thod  of  forming  the  best  schemes 
•f  two  or  three  lives^  extending  to  for  providing  annuities  for  the  be- 
almost  every  possible  case.  Chap-  nciit  of  old  age,  and  for  widows. 
ter  IV.  contains  various  cases  of  The  last  chapter  takes  a  view  of  the 
annuities  depending  on  stu'vivor-  various  Companies  or  Societies  that 
ships  between  two  and  three  lives,  have  been  fornied  in  our  own  aic* 
These  cases  might  have  been  aug-  tropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
mentedj  and,  in  our  opinion,  witb  Annuities,  Assurances,  and  £ndow- 
adrantage  to  the  subject.  Chap.  V.  ments.  In  prosecuting  which  tb« 
relates  to  such  cases  of  Contingent  writer  observes,  that  '*  uninterested 
Reversionary  Annuities^  as  could  in,  and  unconnected  with,  any  of 
not,  for  want  of  some  previous  in-  these  Societies,  I  have  been  anxious 
formation,  be  inserted  in  the  two  only  to  give  a  clear  and  unpreju*^ 
preceding  chapters.  The  sixth  treats  diced  account,  deduced  firom  their 
of  Assurances )  a  subject  of  great  own  plans  and  proposals,  as  submit- 
importance  and  extensive  utility  in  trd  by  them  to  the  public.**  At 
the  present  day.  A  full  explanation  the  end  of  this  chapter  wc  find  also 
of  the  doctrine  is  given  in  the  pro-  a  brief  account  of  the  recent  j^an 
blems  introduced  into  this  section  adopted  by  goveriiment,  for  oon- 
of  the  work.  Chap.  VII.  contains  verting  the  three  per  cent.  Stocks 
the  method  of  determining  the  value  into  life  annuities.  The  Tablet  of 
of  annuities  on  successive  lives ;  the  Observations,  and  of  Life  Anpuities, 
valtie  of  fines  in  Copyhold  estates  deduced  from  the  main  inquiry, 
held  on  lives;  the  value  of  presen-  form  a  collection  of  all  that  hasbeeu 
tations,  advowsons,  and  things  of  a  hitherto  published  on  the  subject  in 
like  kind.  *  The  eighth  chapter  is  our  own  country ;  and  they  appear 
devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  carefully  drawn  up.  We  idso  meet 
value  of  Contingent  Assurances >  with  tables  of  the  value  of  assurances 
This  appears  to  be  one  of  the'  best  for  single  and  joint  lives,  according 
written  parts  of  the  work,  and  re-  to  the  observations  made  officially 
plete  with  most  original  matter,  in  Sweden^  as  well  as  by  M,  de  Par- 
It  is,  indeed,  almost  a  new  field,  cieux  i  and  these  tables,  Mr.  Baily 
Mf.  Morgan  beine  the  only  writer  informs  us,  have  been  caculsted ex- 
who  has  preceded  the  present  in  pressly  for  the  present  work.  We 
the  same  precise  line.  The  three  admit  the  general  merit  of  this 
ensuing  chapters  complete  the  ana-  work :.  the  notation  equally  avoids 
lysis  of  the  science,  and  relate  to  circumlocution  and  am^gutty: 
such  subjects  as  could  not  conve-  some  of  the  author's  affirma- 
uiently  be  introduced  into  either  of  tions,  however,  are  advanced  too 
the  precedmg  ones.     Chap.  XXL  much  upon  bayard  i  he  b  somewhat 

too 
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too  brief  in  bis  explication  of  the  circumspection  of  Baron  ^lasseres : 

laws  of  chance^  and  the  application  nor  can  we  altogether  acquit  him 

of  those  laws  to  the  probabilities  of  of  a  desire  of  pursuing  and  exposing 

hnnoan  existence^  upon  which  sub-  Mr.  Moigan*8  negligencies  and  oc^ 

ject  he  might  have  been  more  lu-  casional  inaccuracies^  more  from  a 

minous  and  useful,  had  he  thought  spurit  of  personal  trinrophthan  a  ge« 

proper  to  have  followed  somewhat  nerous  love  of  truth,  and  an  unhiixt 

more  closely  than  he  has  done  the  longing  to  benefit  the  world  by  his 

fuln«ss^  and  at  tbc  same  time  the  corrections* 


*    t 


^^ji^^"^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MORAL  AUD  POLITICAL. 

Containing  History,  Voyagts,  Travels,  Topography,  Politics, 

Ethics,  amd  Education. 

IT  is  imposiible  for  ut  to  coin-        This  sociefy  coaamenGed  its 

mence  this  rich  and  importAot  reer  at  the  period  when  the  people 

chapter,  with  a  richer  or  more  im-  of  onr  own  ooontry  began  to  was 

portant  article,  than  the  '*  Foarth  warm  for  the  abolition  ^  the  Slave 

Rc{)ort    of   the    Directors    of  the  Trade;  when  Mr.  Wilb^orce  first 

African  Institution;  read  at  the  An-  introdaced  it  before  the  Icgidatore, 

Dual  Greneral  Meeting,  on  the  26th  and  there  was  every  fiiir  prospect  ^ 

of  March,  1810/*  870.  Some  years  success^    We  shaU  not  eater  into 

ago  a  commercial  society  was  em-  the  causes  by  which  the  public  ex^ 

bodied,  under  the  name  of  the  Sierra  pectation  was  deceived.    It  »  now 

Leone  Company^  whose  views  were  vtrj  well  kbown  that  the  antici' 

as    immaculate   and   disinterested,  pated  success  did  not  take  place. 

speaking  of  the  company  as  a  ^hole.  Yet  the  question  wfU  still  be  kept 

as  ever  proceeded  from  the  heart  of  alive  both  before  the  public  and  to 

man.    The  chief  object  of  the  com-  parliament,  by  the  laudable  ardour 

merce  it  proposed  to  institute  be-  of  individuals  whose  names  we  trast 

tween  the  African  continent  and  the  will  never  be  forgotten,  either  la  our 

mother  country,  was  that  of  public  own  national  annals,  or  in  those  of 

advantage  on  both  sides.  This  com-  human  nature;  and,  upon  the  in-* 

pany  burthened  itself  with  the  ex«-  troduction  of  Mr.  Fox  into  the  mi- 

pense  of  keeping  np  an  establish-  nistry,   that   great  statesman   and 

nsent  on  the  African  coast,  of  mak-  genuine  philafithioput,  made  it  a 

ing  commercial  inquiries  into  the  in-  point  to  renew  the  question  in  a 

tenor  of  Africa,  and  of  importing  legislative  form,  and  the  sacred  rigbta 

into  it  whatever  had  the  greatest  of  mankind  obtained  a  triumph  in 

chance  of  proving  bene6cial  to  the  the  British  Senate.    The  traffic  in 

natives,  oti  the  score  of  exciting  them  slaves  was  declared  illegal  and  aba- 

to  habits  of  industry  and  general  in*  Hshed,  so  far  as  very  heavy  penalties 

formation,  without  demanding,  or  could  enforce  its  abolition.    But  the 

pretending  to,  any  exclusive  privi-  profits  of  the  trade  were  enormous: 

leges.    The  scheme  was  s6mewhat  no  other  countries,  except  America 

too  Utopian;    the  expenses  were  and  Denmark,  had  concurred  with 

enormous,  the  casual  losses  were  the  British  legislature  in  delcgaliz- 

very  heavy,  and  there  being  no  char-  ing  it,  and  it  was  hence  still  covertl/ 

tered  benefits  to  assist  in  defraying  carried  on  even   by  British  nuer- 

them,  it  eventually  failed,  and  its  chants,  either  stealthily,  or  under 

ftilure  was  deplored  by  every  good  the  pretended  protection  of  foreign 

'and  benevolent  heart.  flags. 
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A  new  itpect  of  thingi  now  pre- 
sented itself:  tnd,  notwithstanding 
the  failure  •  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company,  an  inttituiion  of  a  kind 
somewhat  similar  seemed  loudly 
called  for:  and  it  was  conceivH, 
that  by  avoiding  certain  points 
whfch  seemed  to  be  most  palpably 
fatal  to  the  preceding  establishment, 
such  an  institution  might  not  only 
be  formed  with  a  ifttional  prospect 
of  advantage,  but  of  an  advantage 
infinitely  superior  to  what  could 
have  been  expected  under  the  most 
favourable  issue  of  the  prior  attempt. 
The  failure  of  this  last  as  a  colony, 
the  proposers  of  the  new  undertaking 
regarded  as  no  just  cause  of  dis- 
courageroent,  for  it  formed  no  part 
of  their  plan  to  purchase  territory  in 
Africa,  to  found  a  colony,  or  even 
to  carry  on  commerce:  while  the 
experience  already  before  them,  from 
the  antecedent  efforts,  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  negroes,  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  may  be  induced  to  la- 
bour in  the  field :  that  the  native 
chiefs  may  be  made  to  understand 
such  views  as  they  were  desirous  of 
impressing  upon  them;  and,  above 
all,  that  the  grand  obstacle  to  their 
heartily  embracing  those  views,  was 
a  continuance  of  the  Slave  ^rade. 
In  consequence  of  such  general 
feeling,  the  promoters  of  this  plan 
formed  themselves  into  an  establish- 
ment, in  1 S07,  under  the  name  of 
the  *' African  Institution,"  the  im- 
^  mediate  objects  of  which  were  de- 
tailed in  the  following  scheme. 

"  I  .To  collect  and  diffuse  through- 
out tills  country  accurate  information 
respecting  the  natural  productions  of 
Africa,  and,  in  general,  respecting 
the  agriculturaf  and  commercial  capa- 
cities of  the  African  continent,  and 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  political 
condition  of  its  inhabitants.  2.  To 
promote  the  cultivation  of  the  Af^ 
.  ricans  in  letters  and  lueful  knov^ 


ledge,  and  to  cultivata  a  ftiendff 
connexion  with  the  natives  of  that 
continent.  3.  To  cndravour  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  ot  the  Africans 
with  respect  to  their  true  interests; 
and  to  diffuse  information  amnng 
them,  respecting  the  means  where- 
by they  may  improve  the  present 
ppportunity  of  substituting  a  bene- 
ficial commerce  in  place  of  the  slave, 
trade.  4.  To  introduce  among 
them  such  of  the  improvemeuts  and 
useful  arts  of  Europe,  as  are  suited 
to  their  condition.  5.  To  promote 
the  cultivation  of  the  African  soil, 
not  only  by  exciting  and  directing 
the  industry  of  the  uatives,  b\it  by 
furnishing,  where  it  may  appear  ad- 
vantageous to  do  so,  useful  seeds 
and  plants,  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. 6.  To  introduce  among 
the  inhabitants  useful  medical  dis- 
coveries. 7-  To  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  principal  languages  of  Africa^ 
and,  as  has  already  been  found  to 
be  practicable,  to  reduce  them  to 
writing,  with  a  vi(sw  to  &ctlitate  the 
diffusion  of  information  anqong  the 
natives  of  that  country.  8.  To  em-  ' 
ploy  suitable igenti,  and  to  establish 
correspondences,  as  shall  appear'ad- 
visable;  and  to  encourage  and  re- 
ward individual  enterprize  and  ex- 
ertion, in  promoting  any  of  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  Institution.** 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon 
this  subject,  because  we  are  anxious 
to  difiuse,  as  widely  as  possible,  a 
knowledge  of  the  benevolent  prin-  • 
tiples  upon  which  this  institntioA.  it 
built,  and  the  important  objects  it 
has  in  view.  We  have  ikiw  to  ob^ 
serve,  that  the  report  before  us  give* 
evident  proof  ot  the  actWitv.  v/Uh 

«vvW^   *^^  "va.*    ''„V«J**^^*»-"'«'' 
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tfi  the  first  of  thiOBO  depdrtinenfo, 
\pe  find  that  a  consixlerable  degree 
of  icrutiny  has   been  niade   con- 

'  earning  our  valaable  coQntr);nMin> 
Mr.  Mungo  Park,  bat  wo  lament  to 
add,  at  present  without  any  ^tisfao 
tory  information.  Wc  percdvc  also, 
that  the  capture  of  Senegal,  effected 
In  last  Jnly,  has  famished  all  Irk 
'portant  inlet  to  interior  communi- 
cations  with  the  country,  and  has 
induced  the  directors  to  try  how  far 
the  silk-worm  may  be  conveniently 
propagated ;  how  far  the  common 
▼aricty  of  AfHcan  rice  may  be  ith* 
proved,  and  the  African  palm-leaves 
be  advaotagedusly  employed  in  the 
nianufacture  of  cordage.  There  is 
SiI$o,  in  this  report,  some  valuable 
information  communicated  from 
Lord  Caledon,  governor  of  ^hc 
Cape,  concerning  the  progress  of 
Dr.  Cavan,  in  an  inland  course  from 
the  Cape  to  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique: and  from  Mr.  Meredith, 
dated  Winnebah,  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
concerning  the  Agoona  country, 
situated  between  5"*  and  5*  30'  north 
latitude. 

Upon  the  subject  of  co-operating 
with  the  intention  of  the  Briti&h 
legij^lature,  in  prohibiting  tlie  ini- 

.  qnity  of  the  slave  trade,  the  infor- 
mation communicated  is  very  im- 
portant, and  the  activity  manifested 
by  the  Institution  highly  praise- 
worthy. The  following  general  sur- 
vey of  the  present  state  of  this  de- 

■  testable  traffic  is  of  too  much  conse- 
quence to  be  omitted,  confined,  as 
we  are,  in  our  critical  department. 

■"  The  directors  were  sanguine  in 

'  hoping  that,  ere  this  time,  something 
effectual  would  have  been  done  to 

*  limit  the  range  of  this  destructive 

*  traffic,  which  has  hitherto  impeded 
the  success  of  every  attempt  to  do 
good  to  Africa.  But  this  expecta- 
tion has  not  been  realized — no  fo- 
jretgn  states  have  hitherto  followed 


the  example  sist  them  by  Bift  IHgb' 
latures  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  of  Aitoerica:  while 
the  flags  of  Spain  and  of  Sweden 
(which,  till  the  last  two  years,  had 
scarcely  ever  visited  the  Afncan. 
coast)  have  of  late  been  extennveiy 
employed  in  covering  and  protecting 
a  trade  in  slaves,  in  which  it  is  be- 
lieved that  .thf  subjects  of  these 
countries  have  little  or  no  interest. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  has  been  db- 
covefed  that,  in  defiance  of  all  tht 
penalties  imposed  by  act  of  parlur- 
ment,  vessels,  under  foreign  flags. 
have  been  fitted  oat  in  the  pbrts  oif 
Liverpool  and  London,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  carrying  slaves  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  settlements  in  Amcsica ;' 
and  that  several  adventures  of  this 
description  have  actually  been  com- 
pleted. The  persons,  however,  Tvbo 
are  by  £ir  the  most  deeply  engaged 
in  this  nefariaus  traffic,  appear  to 
be  citizens  of  the  Unit^  States  of 
America,  These  shelter  themselves 
from  the  penal  Consequences  of 
their  criminal  conduct,  by  means  of 
a  nominal  sale  both  of  ship  and 
cargo,  at  some  Spanish  or  Swedish 
port  5  (the  Havannah,  for  example, 
or  the  island  of  Bartholoooew.) 
They  are  thus  put  in  a  capacity  to 
use  the  flags  of  these  states;  and, 
so  disguised,  have  carried  on  their 
slave -trading  speculations,  daring 
the  last  year,  to  an  enormous  extent,* 
We  find  from  the  Report,  that  a 
large  vessel,  the  Commercio  de  Rio, 
was  actually  fitted  out  on  our  own 
coasts  for  a  slave  adventure:  that 
the  ship  and  cargo  were,  in  conse- 
quence, seized  and  proceeded  against 
in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  and  * 
judgment  suffered  to  go  by  default 
last  Hilary  Term :  we  find  also,  by 
the  record  of  condemnation,  lately 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  this  vessel  was  pro* 

ri 
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vided  with  all  the  iaferoal  appara- 
tus of  chuins^  padlocks,  masadea^ 
&ot-iron84  bad  provisionsj  and  mi- 
serable accommodatioa  for  above 
tight  hundred  Africans.  Ft  appeafii 
ithat  the  captain  of  a  Portogueaf 
^hip  had  eight  or  nine  prime  Afii- 
can  sailors  on  boards  at  the  period 
of  reaching  the  port  of  Liverpool, 


ponnhment  ofMonf  can  put  a  stop 

to  this  detestable  tralficj^and  espc^ 
c tally  now  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  difficulties  with  which  it 
is  accompanied,  the  profits  of  a  slave 
adventure  are  prodigiously  aug« 
mented>  by  sinking  the  price  given 
on  the  African  coasts  and  doubling 
that  demanded  in  the  West  India 


and  well  aware  that  these  slaves  of  islands.    The  net  profit  upon  that 

his  would  instantly  become  eman-  single  speculation  of  the  Commercio 

cipate  on  touching  the  British  shore,  de  Aio^   bad  it  succeeded^  would 

he  endeavoured  to  evade  the  law,  have  •  amounted   to  not  kss  than 

and  still  keep  them  in  a  state  of  00,000/.  as  was  obvious  from  an 

slavery  for  his  future  purposes,  by  inspection  of  her  seized  papers* 


swearing  a  debt  against  each  of 
them,  and  having  the  whole,  in 
consequence  of  such  affidavit,  lodged 
in  prison,  till  he  quitted  the  country. 
Mr.  Roscoe,  on  this  occasion,  bene- 
volently interfered,  offered  bail  for 
the  men,  who  were  in  consequence 
set  at  liberty,  with  a  severe  repri- 
mand and  pecuniary  mulct  by  the 
magistrates,  on  the  part  of  the  Por- 


''  Historical  StLetcbes  of  the  South 
of  India,  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
History  of  Mysoof :  from  the  Ori- 
gin of  the  Hindoo  Goi;ernnient  of 
that  State,  to  the  Extinction  of  the 
Mohamedan  Dynasty,  rn  1799»  &<^* 
By  Lieutenant-colonel  Mark  Wilks.*' 
vol.  1.  4to.  A  sketch  of  Indian 
history  founded  chiefly  on  Indian 
authorities,  locally  collected  by  the 


tuguese  captain,  in  consequence  of    writer  himself,  as  especially  while 


his  having  riotously  attempted  fo 
seize  the  men  on  their  liberation 
from  prison.  All  these  men  instant- 
ly volunteered  their  services  on 
board  His  Majesty's  fleet,  except 


officiating  in  a  high  public  capacity, 
must  ever  experience  a  just  share 
of  our  attention.  Independently, 
however,  of  this  external  claim,  the 
work  before  us  has  also  a  claim  from 


one,  who  was  in  a  state  of  ill-    -tio  small  portion  of  internal  excel - 


health,  and  was,  m  consequence, 
accommodated  on  board  a  private 
ship.  We  rejoice,  however,  to  find, 
that  the  legislature,  which  pledged 
itself  during  the  last  session  to  take 
some  still  more  efFeciual  step  upon 
the  subject,  in  the  course  of  the 
present,  has  redeemed  its  pledge,  and 
that  Mr.  Brougham  has  obtained  an 
act,  with  the  consent  of  the  minis- 
try, to  render  the  slave  traffic  felony. 
This  gentleman,  in  adverting  to  the 
preceding  case  of  the  Commercio 
de  Rio,  openly  asserted  that  six 
other  vessels  had  at  that  time  beexx 
fitted  out  in  a  similar  manner,  an^ 
by  a  similar  course  of  base  fi»ud^ 
Nothings  thsrefia^^   short  of  tj|^ 


lenoe.  Lieutenant-colonel  Wilks 
appears  to  hold  very  cheap,  and,  in 
our  opinio:!,  somewhat  too  cheap, 
the  civilization  and  learning  of  India 
in  former  times.  *'  The  golden  age 
of  India,"  he  observes,  "  like  that 
of  other  regions,  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  poet.  In  the  sober  investiga- 
tion of  facts,  this  imaginary  era 
recedes  s\\\\  further  and  further  at 
^vetY  *^«^S«^  o^  ^he  \nqmry  •,  and  a\l 
^^^1  Nve  feud  IS  si\\\  the  empty  praUe 


^i  V'vl^eNei.XsnoiqmieaW-,  for 
1,V      V«^^f^  >  .     ^Qcvxm«>l%*o€ 
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we  also  p06ias8  coins,  dnd  mtdaU, 
and  roonlderiog,  but  still  magnifi- 
cent ruins.     Such  an  assertion  be- 
trays great  want  of  icnowledgie  in 
andcDt  history;  and  before  it  had 
been  broadly  advanced,  that  all  tb^ 
accounts  of  more  learned  or  more 
civilized  era?  of  all  nations  whatever 
belong  exclusively  to  the  poet,  he  * 
•hould  have  bethought  himself  where 
the  poetj  who,  to  make  Kih  descrip* 
tion  impressive  and  acoreditrd,  usu- 
ally finds  it  necessary  to  paint  from 
nature,  could  himself  have  acquired 
such  an  idea.     He  should  have  rer 
collected  that  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Ar- 
chepelago,  and  Italy,  all  have  had 
itbeir  golden  age,  or  more  flourLih- 
}ng  and  learned,  and  probably  a 
more  victuous  epoch  than  the  pre* 
aent.     He  should  have  recollected 
that  there  had  been  such  cities  as 
ancieQt  ]Kome,  as  Athens,  as  Lace- 
daemon,  perhaps  as  Troy ;  as  Jeru- 
salem, as  Ecbatana,  as  Fcrsepolis,  as 
t'almyfa :  and  he  might  have  known 
that,  even  in  the  back  settlements 
of  the  United  States,  they  have  been 
for  several  years  turning  up  from 
beneath  the  aoil  admirab^  executed 
busts  and  statues,  sometimes  a  rich 
profusion  of  figures,  that  have  no 
,  national  resemblance  to  the  present 
iadigenous  natives,    to   Mexicans, 
Peruvians,  or  Spaniards-;   and  that 
very  extensive  ruins  of  at  least  one 
large  city,  have  also  been  unco- 
vered,  evidently  proving,  that  in  a 
period  at  present  involved  in  an  an* 
tiquity  too   remote    to  be  traced, 
there  has  existed  even  here,  a  golden 
age,  an  epoch  far  more  cultivated 
and  polished  than  the  barbarous  in- 
habitants of  the  country  iu  the  pre- 
sent day  could  in  any  way  lead  us 
to  suppose :  and  offering  a  new  and 
curious  research  to  the  antiquary  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  America.    In 
regard  to  the  actual  state  of  the  Dec- 
can^  and  of  the  |K>wers  and  coootries 


adjoining  it,  the  work  befbre  as, 
however,  appears  to  be  of  real  Ta-r 
lue,  and  filled  with  much  intrinnc 
as  well  as  original  information. 
And  we  most  sincerely  hope  that 
the  author,  who  writes  for  "  an  op- 
portunity of  being  governed  bj 
public  opinion,'^  whether  he  *'  sball 
prosecute  the  work  with  spirit,  csr 
abandon  it  without  severe  relact- 
ance,"  will  meet  with  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  complete  his  under- 
taking. 

''Travels  in  various  Countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,     By  Ed- 
ward Daniel  Clarke,  L  L.D.     Part 
I.    Russia,  Tartary,  and  Ttirkey," 
4 to.      Ibis    work  has  been  long 
expected,    and   appears   in   a   very 
considerable    degree   to    have    an- 
swered  the   expectation  that    was 
formed  of  it.  At  the  moroeni  of  writ- 
ing this  account,  it  has  been  pub- 
lished only  about  srven  months,  and 
the  whole  of  theedition,  consisting  of 
a  thousand  common,  and  a  hundred 
fine  copies,  has  passed  off,  and  a  new 
edition  Is  in  the  hinds  of  the  prin- 
ter. The  general  style  of  Dr.  Clarke 
is  plain,  sometimes,  perhaps^  rather 
too  iittie  ornamented;  and  be  ap- 
pears to  us  to  write   occadonally 
under  the  influence  of  considemble 
personal  prejudice,  or  to  found  his 
opinions  on  insufficient  authorities: 
but  these  failings  are  abundantly 
countervailed,  by  the  artless  simpU- 
city,  good  sense,  and  judicious  com- 
ments with  which,    for  the  most 
part,  he  describes  the  pas«ing  scenes 
before  hrm.     We  feel  his  honesty, 
even  when  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  is  mistaken,     iie  has  made 
^  a  long  and  laborious  progress  throngb 
countries  little  visited,  or  much  mis- 
represented by  o^h^^r  travellers:  be 
has  had  the  enterprise  to  cncotinttt 
both  hardships  and  dangers  in  the 
pursnit  of   useful  and    interestinif 
knowledge  I  he  has  ampiy  related 

his 
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his   adrenturet;   be   has  obseired  |>ro9ecatiog  the  joarneyiitfira  ui| 

carefullyy  and  often  wttely}  and  he  and  almost  in  a  fit  of  desperadoi^ 

has  exhibited  an  extensive  acqaaint-  he  began  it>  as  he  informs  us«  ioi  thi 

ance  with  rarious  branches  of  science  agonizing  hope,  that,  in  a  voyage  so 

^f  high  importance  to  most  travel-  replete  with  danger, ''some  accident 

lers,  and  especially  botany,  and  an-  might  cause  his  death}  and  thus  de- 

cient  history.     We  need  add  no-  liver  him  from  the  anxieties  of  this 

thing  farther,  either  in   piraise  or  world,  and  the  ingratitude  of  man* 

illustration  of  this  work,  as  we  have  kind.**      Accident,    however,   ^and 

already  quoted  from  it  so  largely  in  elements  were  kinder  than  he  ex* 

a  preceding  department  of  the  Re-  pected  j  and  after  visiting  the  Csnpe, 

gister.  St.  Helena,  and  many  parts  of  Ire- 

''  Travels  of  Mirza  Abu  Taleb  land  and  England,  h^  returned  bjr 

Khan  (commonly  called  the  Persian  France,  Italy,  Constantinople,  and 

Prince),  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  £u-  fiusserat,  to  his  native  province  in 


rope,  during  the  Years  \7gg — 1802, 
written  by  himself^  in  the  Persian 
language,  and  translatated  by  Charles 
Stewart,  Esq.**  2  vols.  8vo.  This 
•work  is  more  curious  than  impor- 


India,  where  be  was  appointed  once 
more  collector  of  a  district  in  Bun- 
delcund,  in  whicli  situation  he  died, 
in  180(5. 
It  was  during  the  latter  years  oi 


tant.     It  is  always  entertaining  to    lus  life  that  he  prepared  and  digested 
hear  the  remarks  of  an  intelligent    his  journal^  in  which  he  styles  him- 


stranger,  upon  the  custonM,  and 
manners,  and  geography,  and  build- 
jogSj,  and  mannfacturas,  and  other 
pursuits  of  a  country  which  is  new 
to  him : '  and  the  warnd  feelings, 
different  views,  and  luxuriant  Ian- 


aetf  *'  the  wanderer  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  Abu  Taleb,  the  son  of 
Mohammed  of  Ispahan,  who  asso- 
ciated with  men  of  all  nations,  and 
beheld  various  wonders,  both  by  sea 
and  land/'    and    which  he   com* 


guage  of  the  Orientalist  double  the    mences  with  true  Oriental  piety,  by 


entertainment  which  would  be  pro- 
•dnced  by  a  native  of  any  other 
4)uarter.  Abu  Taleb  was  admirably 
qualified  for  travelling;  for  misfor- 
tunes had  reconciled  him  to  incon- 
veniences which  would  otherwise 
have  proved  intolerable,  and  nature 
had   given    to  him   an   inquisitive 


thanksgivings  to  God,  the  Lord  of 
all  the  world,  and  to  the  chosen  of 
mankind,  the  traveller  over  the 
whole  expaflse  of  the  heavens  (Mo- 
hammed) and  benedictions  withoat 
end  on  his  descendants  and  com* 
panioRS.  In  the  course  of  his  tra- 
vels he  seems  to  be  best  pleased  with 


mind,  and  gteat  courteousness  of  Italy  for  its  climate,  with  the  French 
temper.  Few  inhabitants,  either  of  for  their  politeness,  and  with  the 
the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,    £nglish  for  their  cleanliness,  ma nli* 


have  gone  over  so  large  or  so  inter- 
esting a  trHct  of  land  and  sea.    Re- 
duced in  his  circumstances,  by  events 
which  be  hUnself  very  modestly  and 
briefly  relates,  and  deprived,  though 
by  no  fault  of  his  own,  of  an  ap^ 
pointment  which  he  held  under  c^i. 
£last  India    Company,    he  rea^]^^ 
seized  an  opportunity  which   ^^\| 
^rtuitously  thrown  in  his  way  ^v 


ness,  honesty,  and,  above  all,  ihtix 
patriotic  heroism,  and  courage.  The 
magnificence  of  the  different  cities 
through  which  he  passed,  he  places 
\Vi   \be   foVlowing  sca\c,  Ca\culta, 

Cav^  o^  ^«>o^  ^o^  ^°^^»  ^^^^* 
-n\3\)\\n,  at\A"Lgudaiv.    "  On^ny  re- 


^^ 
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bad  quitted.  Thus  after  a  long  re« 
lidence  in  London,  Pjiris  appeared 
to  n^e  much  inftrior:  for,  although 
the .  latter  contains  more  superb 
buildings,  it  is  neither  so  regular, 
so  €]ean,  nor  so  "well  Hghtrd  at 
night,  as  the  former,  nor  does  it 
possess  so  many  gardens  and  squares 
in  its  vicinity:  in  short,  1  thought  I 
bad  fallen  from  Paradise  into  hell. 
But  when  I  arrived  in  Italy,  I  W^s 
made  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  Paris: 
the  cities  of  italy  rose  in  my  estima- 
tion when  I  arrived  at  Constant 
tinople;  and  the  latter  is  a  perfect 
Paradise  compared  to  Bagdat,  JVJon- 
tul,  and  other  towns  in  the  territory 
of  the  Faithful,*'  As  a  translator, 
Mr.  Stewart  appears  to  have  exe- 
cuted his  task  with  ability,  and  ren- 
dered the  brocaded  Orientalisms  of 
the  Persian  Khan  into  an  easy  and 
natural  style,  at  the  same  time  with 
a  sufficient  retention  of  their  proper 
bearing. 

"  A.uihentic  Narrative  of  four 
Years  Residence  at  Tongataboo,  one 
of  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  the  South 
Sea.  By  — — ,  who  went  thither 
in  the  Djff,  under  Captain  Wilson, 
in  1796.  With  an  Appendix,  by  an 
eminent  writer."  8vo.  Who  this 
**  emnent '  writer  is,  we  know  not: 
but  we  have  heard  that  the  other 
incognito,  is  a  Mr.  Veeson,  who 
having  separated  himself  for  the 
work  of  missionary  ministry,  was 
appointed  by  the  Missionary  Society 
one  of  the  brethren  destined  to  call 
the  barbarous  natives  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  to  a  knowledge  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  whole  number  of  mis- 
sionaries who  were  deputed  on  board 
the  ship  DuflT,  on  this  new  kind  of 
erusade,  was  twenty -nine.  The  Vfs- 
ael  sailed  from  Falmouth,  Sept.  25, 
1/9^)  it  arrived  in  due  timent  Ma* 
tavai  Bay,  ia  the  island  Otaheite,  (or 
accordiig  to  the  missionary  ortho^ 


graphy  Taheite)  whne  ninety 
missionaries  w'ere  dropped  $  aod  tiiai 
proceeded  toTongataboo^  where  (fee 
remaining  ten  were  deposited.  Tbe 
hero  of  the  narrative  before  va,  toon 
proved  a  renegade,  married  a  native 
woman,  a  near  relation  of  the  chiePa 
of  the  island,  according  to  the  Ton- 
gataboo ritual,  wliich  only  extends 
the  period  of  the  marriage  contract 
to  the  option  of  the  parlies,  and 
would  have  married  her,  after  mocb 
expostulation  on  the  part  of  ifae 
scandalized  brethren,  conformably 
to  the  Jinglish  ceremonial,  bat  the 
lady  refused  to  be  thus  restricted  Ibr 
life.  Veesou  appears  to  have  passed 
his  time  agreeably  and  comibrtabiy 
for  the  first  year  or  two;  he  had  a 
tract  of  ground  given  him  by  the 
chief  of  the  island,'  he  was  indnstri- 
ous,  and  was  becoming  a  substantial 
planter;  a  civil  war,  however,  arose 
at  this  period,  between  the  £rst  and 
second  chiefs  in  the  island,  thcee  of 
the  missionaries,  and  another  £aro- 
pean  in  company  with  them,  were 
barbarously  murdered  in  cold  Uood, 
and  our  hero,  after  having  encoun- 
tered several  hair*breadth  'scapes, 
was  at  length  fortunate  enough,  by 
pkinging  out  of  a  canoe  into  the 
sea,  to  reach  the  boat  of  an  £ng]ish 
ship  that  was  on  the  coast,  and  in 
this  manner  effected  a  retorn  to  his 
native  country.  The  narrative  is 
valuable,  as  it  appears  to  be,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions,  tbe  fair  un- 
varnished result  of  the  observations 
of  an  eye  and  ear- witness,  wiiose 
situation  gave  him  pecoliir  oppcH** 
tunities  of  acquiring  local  infomaa- 
tion.  "  Evsry  circumstance,  {we  arc 
told,)  was  taken  down  in  short-band 
from  the  mouth  of  the  author,  and 
afterwards  repeatedly  revised  in  con- 
currence with  him.**  The  detail  is 
unquestionably  given,  excepting  in 
a  few  [daces,  where  we  suspect  a 
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littltt  exagi^eratton*  in  a  very  frank  our  readers  will,  from  the  fint* 
and  artless  manner:  and  the  "com-  therefore,  suppose  that  they  are  not 
poser/'  who  signs  himself  **  a  clergy-  intended  to  be  very  recondite.  Tbqr 
man  of  the  established  church,"  de*  contain,  however,  a  considerable 
clsres  that  he  has  not, '^  to  his  know-  portion  of  valuable  information^ 
ledge,  e&affgerated  or  disguised  any  written  in  a  style  somewhat  over- 
circumstance,  much  less  mingled  loaded  with  finery  and  metaphor^ 
"with  the  narrative  any  conjectural  and  which  must  occasionally  pi** 
or  fictitious  event  /'  but  has  merely  vent  the  sober  critic  from  being  able 
''  arranged  the  author's  thoughts,  to  separate  the  plain  fact  from  the 
and  clothed  them  with  language.**  ornamental  attire.  The  Baron  does 
Assuming  this  as  a  ftct,  the  follow-  not,  indeed,  appear  to  be  deeply 
log  inforaiation,  in  reference  to  the  versed  in  any  of  the  branches  of  n»- 
•tate  of  the  Tongataboe  opinions  tural  knowledge,  and  we  are  hence 
concerning  a  future  existence,  be-  sometimes  doubtfiil  of  the  real  gc- 
comes  highly  interesting  and  impor-  nus  of  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  which 
tant.  "  One  day,  I  recollect,*'  ob-  he  describes.  Yet  he  describes  what 
serves  the  author,  "  they  were  con-  he  actually  saw,  and  be  appears 
versing  about  a  person  who  was  often  to  have  seen  with  an  inquir* 
lately  dead :  they  said  to  each  other,  ing  eye.  According  to  the  state- 
*  he  goes  to  the  island  through  the  ment  before  us,  the  slaves  of  Su- 
ski/,*  an  expression  by  which  they  rinam  have  no  great  reason  to  re- 
denoted  a  place  very  fiir  off,  as  be-  pent  of  their  situation,  for  their  la- 
yond  the  horizpn,  where  the  sky  hour  is  comparatively  trifling,  ex- 
appeared  to  touch  the  earth.  Wish-  cept  during  the  sugar-harvest;  they 
ing  to  know  their  sentiments  upon  are  farbetterfed  than  the fi'ee-negroas 
this  subject,  I  pretended  ignorance  who  have  to  provide  for  themselves ; 
and  disbelief.  '  How  can  he  be,'  said  they  are  kindly  treated ;  and  the  in« 
I,  '  in  that  place,  when  he  is  dead,  stances  are  not  unfrequent,  in  which 
and  his  body  is  here?  Did  you  not  slaves,  manumitted  by  their  master 
bury  him  some  moons  ago  ?'  fiut  on  his  death-bed,  have  refused  to 
all  they  answered  was,  '  but  he  is  aceept  the  precious  boon  of  liberty, 
still  alive.'  And  one  endeavouring  and  have  requested  the  son,  or  other 
to  make  me  understand  what  he  representative,  to  allow  them  to  con* 
meant,  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  tinue  in  his  service.  It  is  not  to  be 
squeezing  it  said,  <  Goomaogge  hen,  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  M. 
mooe  kekai  mao£|;e.*-~' This  will  Von  $ack  should  breathe  no  very 
die,  but  the  life  that  is  within  you>  warm  aspirations  fbr  an  abolition 
will  never  die,*  with  his  other  hand  of  the  slave- traffic.  The  main 
pointing  to  my  heart."  question,  however,  is  in  no  respect 
"  A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  affected  by  the  mode  of  treatment ; 
Surinam;  of  a  Residence  there,  in  the  abstract  iniquity  is  the  same: 
J  605,  1806,  and  I8O7,  and  of  the  and  the  slave-trafficker,  or  buyer  of 
Author's  Return  to  Europe  by  the  human  flesh  takes  no  concern  what- 
way  of  North  America.  By  Baron  e^^^  (^*  bow,  indeed,  should  a  man 
Albert  Von  Sack,  Chamberlain  to  hit  ^f  such  a  cast>>  \n  the  future  dca- 
ftrussian  Majesty."  4to.  This  narra  t\Ol  ^^  ^^^  %T^c\fi  >aft  ^wiAa.  \l  is 
tive  is  given  in  the  form  of  letteriT  \.  We  ^«wte  «.ewcwfc  vo  \V»  jpne- 
thc  number  of  which  are  sevent©^^  ^  \^  I  tiulOT«xjX  oi  '«^^^^^'^?''^^^v 
they  art  addrasied  te  a  M7,  u^  v     <^  ^%^xxtvw5P^^»^^'^^^^|^ 
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4liit  fbri>etrtnce  and  beDevolent 
treiittncDt,  the  females  breed  but 
«pflringly,.and  that,  in  coaseqaence, 
new  importations  are  perpetual!/ 
^demaoded;  The  Dutch  govern- 
ment, not  many  years  since,  made 
sn  attempt  to  cultivate  the  land  by 
Soropean  labourers  i  and  sent  a 
number  of  Grerman  husbandnjeo 
from  the  Palatinate  for  tliis  purpose. 
Nothing  could  t>e  more  absurd: 
these  industrious  men  soon  fell  a 
«acrifice  to  the  climate.  They 
ahould  liaue  been  accustomed  to  the 
change  by  degrees,  and  have  been 
allowed  a  residence  of  two  or  three 
years  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  a 
gradatbii,  which,  we  believe  is,  now 
fisualiy,  and  ought  to  be  always 
practisod,  in  regard  to  the  transmi- 
gration of  European  soldiers. 

"  A  Description  of  the  Fcroc  Is- 
lands j  containing  an  Account  of 
their  Situittion,  Climate^  and  Pro- 
ductions, Ice.  hy  the  Rev.  G.  Landt.'* 
These  islands  are  in  number  twenty 
two,  of  which  seveuteexi  are  inha- 
bited. They  extend  lengthwise  from 
north  to  south,  sixty  seven  miles; 
and  brradthwise,  from  east  to  west, 
Ibrty-five  miles:  and  consist  t)f  a 
gronp  of  bteep  rocks  or  hills,  rising 
from  the  sea,  chiefly  of  a  conical 
form,  and,  for  the  most  part,  placed 
dose  to  each  other.  They  are  but 
very  thinly  inhabited,  and  produce 
but  little  food  for  the  few  inhabi- 
tants that  are  found  among  ihem. 
They  are  chiefly  interesting  for  their 
Tornontic  and  picturesque  scenery, 
the  .brightness  of  die  winter  moon, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  summer 
sun.  The  wildest  and  most  extra- 
ordinary of  them  is  calkd  the  Greater 
Dimon,  on  which,  however,  only  a 
single  family  resides.  The  volume 
before  us  contains  a  full  and^rcum- 
ftantial  description  of  these  islands^ 
aad  appears  to  surpass  all  that  have 


preceded  it  in  copiouanesi  and 
curacy  of  detail.  Mr.  Laodc  is  evi- 
dently a  man  of  learnings  good 
sense,  and  just  observation,  and  €>€ 
extensile  acquaintance  with  natmal 
l^tory.  A  residence  of  seven  jeari 
in  this  forlorn  part  of  tfafe  worlds  in 
the  character  of  a  elergyooan,  bam 
enabled  him  to  collect  all  the  iofbr- 
mation  concerning  it  that  we  can 
wish  for:  and  the  translator  baa 
given  it  to  us  witk  ease  and  appaxcnt 
accuracy.  The  whole  is  illustrated 
with  a  pretty  good  map,  and  other 
engravings. 

<'A  Tour  through  Part  of  the 
Atlantic:  or  Recollections  from 
Madeira  (or  Western  Isles)  and 
Newfoundland,  visited  in  the  Som- 
mer  of  i  8O9,  &c.  By  Robert  Stccle» 
Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Marines," 
Bvo.  The  range  of  this  tour  is  in 
few  words  as  follows:  Mr.  Steele 
sailed  from  Spitbead  for  the  Ala- 
deiras,  in'  hi.s  Majesty^s  ship  the 
Vestal^  May  23,  1809:  made  Porto 
Santo  J.une  \6z  visited  Foochial, 
St.  Michael:s,  Poota  del  Gado,  tho 
island  of  Pico,  &c. :  sailed  Juljr  I7, 
for  Newfoundland;  reached  the 
Great  Bank  00  the  28th;  and  on 
the  30th  anchored  in  St.  John's  har- 
bour :  St.  John*s  was  left  August  9, 
'*  with  the  charm  of  a  fine  leading 
win49  and  very  soon  lost  sight  of 
land.  Nothing/*  continues  the  au- 
thor, ''  could  equal  our  rate  of  run- 
ning. A  moderate  breeze^  and  a 
flowing  sail,  took  us,  at  periods^ 
thirteen  knots  (or  miles)  an  hour^ 
and  we  crossed  the  almoU  immea- 
surah le  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  with- 
out  reducing  a  sail,  or  experiencing^ 
any  of  those  casualties  that  are  in- 
cidental 10  a  voyage.  On  the  6th 
day  we  made  the  island  of  Gorro, 
and  early  the  following  momix^ 
(the  l6tl))  we  anchored  in  Fajral 
Roads^  having  averaged  seven  knots 

and 
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«n<3  a  half,  each  hour^  since  our  de-    qualified  in  another  tense^  we  mean 
parture  from  America.    The  Vestal    in  being  in  pcMsession  of  a  varietur 


being  supplied  with  oxen^  fruits^ 
and  TegetaUes^  sailed  for  Newfound- 
land^ Sept.  1,  and  anchored  there, 
Sept.  igi  weighed  anchor  Octr)ber 
26,  for  Pnrtugali.  with  convo/; 
cruised  in  the  fi jy  of  Biscay  ^  took 
two  prizes 5  and  anchored  at  Spit- 
hend,  Nov.  25.'*  The  few  incidents 
which  occurred  to  the  author  in  the 
course  of  this  excursion,  be  has  well 
described  and  made  the  most  of: 
and  his  description  of  the  Fournas, 
or  Hot  Waters,  on  the  island  of  Sf. 
Michael's,  the  chief  of  the  Azores,  is 
^vell  worth  attention.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  by  a  neat  chart. 

•'  Travels  through  the  £ntpire  of 
Morocco.  By  John  Buffa,  M.  D. 
&c."  8yo.  We  have  still  to  learn 
much  concerning  this  extraordinary 
people;  yet  the  author  before  us  has 


of  original  MSS.  which  he  affirms 
to  be  of  very  high  importance  to  the 
illustration  of  Brazilian  history;  but 
which,  in  the  volume  before  us,  do 
not  seem  to  be  had  recourse  to* 
The' following  extract  from  his  pre*- 
^ce  will  put  the  reader  into  fldl 
possession  of  the  author's  scope,  and 
general  pretensions.  '*  Something 
more  t))an  the  title  promises  is  com* 
prised  in  the  present  work.  It  re- 
lates the  foundation  and  progrest  of 
the  adjacent  Spanish  provinces,  the 
affairs  of  which  are,  in  latter  times, 
inseparably  connected  with  those  of 
Brazil.  I'he  subject  may,  t)ierefore« 
be  considered  as  including  the  whole 
trqctof  country  between  the  rivers 
Plata,  Paraguay,  and  Orellana  (or 
the  Amazons),  and  extending  east- 
ward, towards  Peru,  as  far  as  the  Por- 


added  considerably  to  our  stock'  of    tuguese  have  extended  their  settle- 


knowledge,  and  as  amply  availed 
himself  of  the  advantages  resulting 
to  him  from  having  attended,  in  his 
medical  capacity,  bis  Moorish  Ma- 
jesty, and  his  principal  Sultana,  as 
well  as  several  of  the  Moorish 
grandees  at  Fez :  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  travelling  to  Morocco,  and 
still  further  south;  and  the  volume 
before  us  contains  the  fruit  of  his 
observations.  The  whole  is  agree- 
ably, and;  we  believe,  accurately, 
drawn  up,  and  the  map  that  accom- 
panies it  is  a  useful  and  valuable  in« 
dex. 

"  History  of  Brazil':  by  Robert 
Southey.    Part  I."   4to.    There  arc 
few  writers  so  rapid  as  Mr  Southey; 
and  still  fewer  that  write  so  rapklty 
who  write  so  well.    The  author  \^ 
richly  qualified  for  the  task  he  k  ^ 
undertaken,  by  his  knowledge    ^^ 
.the  Portuguese  language,  of  wV  ^\v( 
he  has  already  given  the  publt^  ^y^' 
ficient  proofs:    he  if  also    |«>\^(^ 


ments,  or   their  discoveries.    The 
only  general  history  of  Brazil  is  the 
America   Portugueza  of  Sebastian 
da  Rocha  Pitta,  a  meagre  and  inac- 
curate work,  which  has  been  ac- 
counted valuable,    merely   because 
there    was    no   other.    There  are 
many  copious  and  good  accounts  of 
the  Dutch  wars.    Earlier  informa- 
tion is  to  be  gleaned  from  books     . 
where  it  occurs  rather  incidentally 
than  by  design.   Authorities  are  still 
scarcer  for  the  sul>sequent  period, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century  printed  documents  almost 
entirely  fail.     A  collection  of  MSS. 
not  less  extensive  than  curious,  and 
which  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  Eog- 
\at\A,   enab\es  me   to   supply    tbia 
c\v2LWi  in  Vvslory.    The  collection 

^   Iw  ^V\«i^  ^Y.^xe\^<xon  vo  vrW 
JWA  ""^l^^V  \  nnXVQ^t  tixc  aa»»^- 
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ante  which  I  hftve  roceived  from 
bim,  it  would  have  been  hopeless  lo 
undertake,  and  impossible  to  com- 
plete it."  What  the  history  of  Bra- 
siL  may  he,  hereafter,  we  know 
not  i  it  is  even  at  present  rising  ioto 
importance,  and  especially  to  the 
political  and  commercial  interests  of 
•or  own  country.  But  hitherto  its 
•nsals  have  been  peculiarly  meagre 
and  repulsive,  and  they  require  all 
the  present  writer's  powers  to  give 
them  interest  and  impression. 

The  war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
with  the  French  government,  and 
which  might,  at  fust  sight,  appear 
to  be  an  effectual  barrier  against  all 
knowledge  of  the  French  interior, 
has  rather  muliiplied  than  diminish* 
ed  our  acquaintance  with  it;    so 
powerful  is  curiosity,  in  overcoming 
every  species  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger.   The  following  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  chief  publicatious  that  have 
reached  us  upon  this  topic  in  the 
course  of  the    current    year.      1. 
''Letters  on  the  Genius  and  Dis- 
positions of  the  French  Government, 
including  a  view  of  the  Taxation  of 
the  French  Empire.    By  an  Ameri- 
can, recently  returned  from  Europe.** 
Svo.    2.  "  The  Secret  History  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Buonaparte^   including 
^ia  Private  Life,  Character,  Domes- 
tic Administration,  and  his  Conduct 
to  Foreign  Powers,  &c.     By  Lewis 
Goldsmiih."     8vo.    3.  "  A  Narra- 
tive of  Three  Years'  Residence  in 
France,  principally  in  the  Southern 
Departments,  from  the  Year  1802 
to  1805 :  by  Ann  Plumtre.**   3  vols. 
8vo.    4.  "  Real  State  of  France  in 
the  Yenr  l&CX);  wiih  an  Account  of 
the  Treatment  of  the  Prisoners  of 
War,  and  Persons  otherwise  detained 
in  France.    By  Charles  Sturt,  Esq. 
M.P."     8vo.      6.  "A   Picture  of 
Verdun;  or  the  English  detained  in 
France:  their  Arrestation^  Deten- 


tion at  Fontanbleat;^  and  Valen- 
ciennes, Confinement  at  Verdon^ 
Incarceration  at  Bitsche,  &c.  From 
the  Portfolio  of  a  Detcnn." 

Of  all  these,  the  first  appears  to 
be  by  far  the  most  important'    It 
is,  in  fact,  a  republication  of  a  tract 
that  appeared  in  the  epistolaiy  stjle 
at  Philadelphia,  towards  the  close  of 
I8O9:  and  is  current^  stated  to  be 
the  work  of  Mr.  Walsh,  a  gentle* 
man  connected  with  the  legation 
from  his  own  government  to  that  of 
France.    The  person  to  whom  the 
epistle  is  addressed  is  openly  asserted 
to  be  ^a  gentleman  who  enjoys  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  statesman 
and  an  author,'  both  in  £urope  and 
Americas  and  hence,  were  it  neoes- 
sary,  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  ded- 
pber  this  gentleman's  name.    The 
writer  affirms  the  letter  to  con^t  of 
mere  hints,  intended  as  the  gtxHind- 
work  of  a  much  larger  work ;  and. 
consequently,  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  some  allowance  for  the  dit" 
ji'Cta  membra,  the  broken  and  de- 
sultory subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
He  does  not  regard  Buom^iarte  as 
the  creator  of  the  present  state  of 
things  in  France,  but  as  the  mere 
creature  for  whom  the  present  state 
of  things  was  previously  formed  by 
a  catenation  of  facts,  with  which  he 
was  altogether  unconnected.   "  The 
swing  and  imptilse/*  observes  he. 
*^  were  already  given.    He  did  but 
move  in  eoncert  with  the  regular 
march,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  outstripped  the  inherent  alacri- 
ty of  this  system,  which  he  was  se- 
lected to  administer.    He  has,  in- 
deed, adjusted  all  the  parts,  strength- 
ened the  springs,  and  monopolized 
the  government  of  this  colossal  en- 
gine of  conquest,  with  a  degree  of . 
skill  and   energy,    like  that   with 
which  the  Jupiter  of  the  fable  is  said 
to  have  usurped  and  wielded  the 
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emt>ir«  of  Saturn.    Btit  be  and  his  EnglUb^  called  "TheArgtiC  which, 

inamediate  predfecessort  firere  cod-  however^  was  soon  supprdhsed^  in 

querors  from  necessity  as  well  as  consequence  of  its  contaioing  opi- 

choice.  To  disband  the  army  would  nions  offensive  to  the  French  chief. 

have  beeD  an  act  of  political  8uicid«^  We  are,  in  the  main,  induced  to  re- 

and  was  in  itself  utterly  impossible,  gard  this  political    firebrand  in  a 

It  was  no  less  impossible  to  maintain  light  as  detestable  as  the  present 


them  within  the  limits  of  \hte  French 
territ|iry."  The  seizure' of  Spain, 
he  asserts,  to  have  been  long  pre- 
meditated; but  that  the  resistance 
of  the  Spanish  people  was  altoge- 
ther unexpected.  He  launches  out 
into  terms  of  the  warmest  entbu- 
iiMtti  on  the  constimtton  of  the 
English  government,  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  English  nation,-^and 
their  ardent  zeal  to  serve  and  be^ 
friend  every  people  on  earth  that  is 
oppressed  and  deserves  to  be  served 
and  befriended:  and  believes  that, 
if  it  were  possible  for  England  to 
&11  a  tacriSce  to  France,  her  de- 
attuction  would  be  a  death-blow  to 
America.  He  condemns,  however, 
the  ostensible  views  with  which  the 
English  ministry  undertook  to  assist 
the  Spanish  cause,  and,  we  believe, 
condemns  them  correctly:  "  In  at- 
tempting," says  he,  "  to  rouse  the 
moral  energies  of  the  country,  they 
made  their  appeal  to  the  prejudices 
of  slavery  and  fanaticism,  \vheh  in 
Buch  a  cause  the  soul  of  freedom, 
and  a  deep  steady  feeling  of  sdf-in- 


writer  himself,  but  the  history  of 
Mr.  Groldsmith  is  not  altogether  cal- 
culated to  excite  in  us  implicit  con- 
fidence, in  every  individual  incident 
he  has  chosen  to  relate.  This  wri- 
ter was,  a  few  years  ago,  one  of 
tliose  dissatisfied  with  the  British 
government;  and  deserted  to  France 
in  quest  of  k  far  superior  degree  of 
political  felicity:  he  soon  founds 
however,  as  all  will  find  who  take 
French  profession's  literally,  that  the 
boasted  liberty  of  that  blissful  para- 
dise is  little  other  than  the  horror  of 
the  house  of  bondage.  Mr.  G.  waa 
formerly  a  reformer:  he  now  pro- 
fesses to  be  reformed  himself:  he 
has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
heard  with  his  own  ears.  Being 
thus  himself  disabused,  we  see  no 
reason,  however,  for  Mr.  Goldsmith's 
beginning  to  abuse  others:  ''Lord 
Grenville,**  says  he,  in  one  of  his 
notes,  **  never  could  have  been  stn^ 
cere  when  he  opened  the  negoci»- 
tions  with  Buonaparte :"  but  he  ad- 
mits, that  throughout  this  work  he  haa 
hot  been  sparing  of  bis  colours  j'*  and 


€€ 


terest  inf^'the  minds  of  the  people,  we  suppose  the  expression  relates  to 

were  the  only  auxiliaries  fitted  to  the  notes,  as  well  as  to  the  body  of 

supply  the  absence  of  skill  and  dis-  the  work,  to  his  own  countrymen, 

ciptine.*'  as  well  to  the  enemy.    The  only 

Mn  Goldsmith,    the  author  of  difficulty  is,  that  he  has  not  sup- 

**The  Secret  Cabinet  of  Buona-  plied   us  with  a  proper  prism  to 

parte,*'  should  be  qualified  for  com-  separate  the  colours  from  the  sub- 

mnnicathig    anecdotes    concerning  stance,  and  to  detect  the  q^at\tity 
this  extraordinary  character,  beyond 
what  we  are  at  present  acquainted 
with,  from  hU  late  sftuation  in  Fr^no^ 

which  was  that  of  an  intimate   •.  *  '<\>ut\na  \t&otv»w.\viv>.  ^"--••T^r" 
quaintance  of  Tallej-rand's,  and  ^\^^     V^^Tv'.^Xa.V^  ^.^J^w  ^\v  ^  SS 


— ^  — 

that  is  laid  on. 

"Mi^s  YVvaatt^  «^^«w  to  \itf»e  cn- 
XoltA  ^«c\o>»   ov$ottxxm\Aea  of  ae- 


tor  of  the  newspaper  puWtihe^^^^^    ?J^  N^^^^^"^^"  "^^^ 


do(» 
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aot  9cem  to  have  availed  henelf  of 

tKem  in  any  very  eqainent  degree. 
We  rise  up  from  her  thi^ee  Tolunies 
almost  as  little  acquainted  with  the 
africulture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures* of  the  cpuntry  at  large,  as 
before  we  perused  the  first  page. 
She  is  one  of  Buonaparte*s  warmest 
apologists,  and  in  her  particulars 
"  respecting  his  early  life>  *  and  her 
"  general  inquiry  into  bis  charac- 
ter/' she  acquits  him  of  several  of 
the  most  enormous  excesses  that  a 
host  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  highest 
respectability,  have  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  the  world  at  large  have 
done  him  the  justice  to  believe,  in 
consequence;  and  we  now  particu- 
larly allude  to  the  massacre  at  Jaffa. 
This  wholesale  murder  in  cold 
blood.  Miss  Piumtre  believes  to 
have  been  impossible: — ^and  there- 
.fore  she  does  not  believe  it  at  «]1. 

From  Mr.  Sturt*s  account,  and 
the  anotiymous  "  Picture  of  Ver- 
diin,*'  the  English  appear  to  have 
been  most  villainously  imposed  up- 
on; but  it  appears  also,  that  many 
of  these  impositions  have  been  the 
result  of  their  own  imprudence. 
From  both  pamphlets  we  may  col- 
lect, tliat  General  Wirion  himself 
has  been  a  bold  and  unblushing  par- 
ticipant in  the  pillage. 

The  political  productions  of  the 
year  that  relate  more  immediately  to 
our  own  public  concerns*  may  be 
arranged  under  three  heads:  those 
that  respect  the  state  of  affairs  in 
India,  the  Catholic  question,  and 
the  scarcity  of  coin,  and  general 
question  of  finance. 

The  chief  publications  on  the 
late  disturbances  in  India,  are  the 
following:  1.  "Narrative  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Dissen- 
sions at  the  Presidency,  founded  on 
.Original  Papers  and  Correspon- 
dence,*'    2.  "  Account  of  the  On* 


gm  and  Progress  of  the  Urts  DttooA* 
tents  of  the  Army  on  the  Madras 
Establishment.*'  3.  '*  Statement  of ~ 
Facts  delivered  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Minto.  By  William  Peine, 
Esq.**  It  appears  from  these  state- 
ments* that,  in  ISOZ,  a  certuD 
monthly  allowance,  proportioned  to 
their  respective  ranks,  was  given  to 
each  officer  of  the  coast  army,  to 
enable  him  to  provide  himself  with 
camp  equipage;  and  that  a  monthly 
allowance  was  also  made  to  the 
commanding  officers  or  the  native 
corps,  for  the  -  provision  of  the  camp 
equipage  of  these  corps.  This  ar- 
rangement was  called  the  l«aB/-co»> 
tract.  The  Madras  govemment, 
not  long  since,  thought  this  allow- 
ance an  unnecessary  expenditure; 
Colonel  Munro,  the  quarter-master- 
geoeral,  was  directed  to  report  opon 
it ;  and  his  report  not  only  acknow- 
ledged it  to  be  needlessly  expensive^ 
but  most  unwisely  charged  the  offi- 
cers with  havii^g  taken  advantage 
of  it  for  sinister  purposes.  Ibm 
officers  indignantly  demanded  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  Genen^LMac- 
dowal,  that  Colonel  Munro  snould 
be  put  on  a  court  martial,  for  a  libel 
upon  their  conduct:  General Mac- 
dowal  at  length  consents:  Muim 
is  arrested;  the  governor,  SirGeoigia 
Barlow,  most  indiscreetly  interferes 
upon  application  from  Mu  iro  to  this 
purpose,  and  he  is  set  at  liberty. 
General  Macdowal  reprimands  Col. 
Munro  for  his  unmilitaiy  applicatioa 
to  the  civil  power :  and  Gen.  Mac- 
dowal is  now  abruptly  deprived  oi 
his  command  :  a  great  multitude  of 
most  excellent  officers  who  bad 
waited  with  him,  or  had  been  a 
party  to  the  demand  of  a  court  mar- 
tial on  Colonel  Munro,  are  suspend- 
ed or  deprived  of  their  commands : 
the  whole  native  army,  consisting^ 
of  eighty  thousand  meni  is  thrown, 

tdom 
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Real  Caasc  of  tbe^Depreciation  of  Yet   the  rery   difiieiit    groaiids 

tbe  National  Cajxencv  explained,  taken  fay  the  assailants,  obvioailj 

Ike.**    7-  **  An  Expose  of  the  pre-  prore  that  the  qoestion  is  by  no 

•ent  RoinooB  System  of  Town  and  means  settled  in  tbe  opinion  of  tbe 

Country  Bank9>  aiid  a  Sketch  of  a  public,  notwithstanding  that  it  has 

Plan  for  an  Establishment  of  Dis-  been  at  least  temporary  settled  in 

trict   Banks.    By   a  British   Mer-  parliament,  by  the  rejection  of  Mr. 

chant"    We  have  here  five  vigor-  Horn^s  i^solutiona  upon  the  **  Re^ 

ous  assailants,  and  only  one  solitary  port  of  the  Bttllian  Committee.'* 
Mbnder  of  the  Bank  Note  System* 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER  IV. 
LITERATURE  and  POLITE  ARTS. 


Containing  the  Transacliont  of  ItUerary  Soeietttt,  Biography,  Etywiit- 
^gSi  Grammar,  Philology,  Clasiict,  Poetry,  Drama,  Novtit,  Taia, 
anil  Romances. 


WE  have  Tecri?ed  the  fint  and  th*m.      "   The  Sakerian  Uctare 

KTond  parti  of  tlie  Pbiloiu-  for  I8O9,  on  some  oew  electrocbe- 

pbical  Traniactioni  for  Cbe  current  mical  retevrchet  un  various  objecti, 

}-ear;  and  the  articles  of  which  tbc)'  particularly    the    metallic    bodies, 

coniitt    are  ibe   six    following: —  from  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and 

I.  "  The  Crooninian  Lecture,  bj  on  some  combinatioas  of  hrdrogeo. 

W.HydeWollaston.M.D.Scc.n.S."  By  Humphry Davj-,  Esq."  Thiipapei 

This  is  a  more  deiultory  and  un-  is  divld&d   into  tive  tedOaa :   tbc 

connected,  and  in  mnny  respects  a  first  is  a  brief  inirodGCtion :  tbe  k- 

IcM  eiaborate  paper  that)  hat  latetj  ccuid  contains  "  some  nrw  expcii- 

been  presenred  to  tbe  world  under  mcais  on  tbe  metals  from  ibe  fixed 

tbe  title  it  bears.     "  I  am  aware,"  alkdics;"  thccfaief  object  of  wjiieii 

observe*  Dr.  W.  "  that  the  remarks  \%  lo  confirm  tbe  auibor**  theory  ia 

which  I  have  to  offer  on  ihe  present  respect  to  potasium  and  sodium,  ai 

occasion,  may.be  thought  to  bear  beiugnimplciubslanceiinopposition 

too    liiHe    direct  relniion   to  each  ro  that  of  M.  M.  Gay  Luuc  and 

other  for  insertion  in  ibe  alme  lee-  Tbenard,  who  have  awetted  them 

tore;  yet  any  observation  respect-  to  be  compounds  of  tbeir  reipectiv* 

ing  the  mode  ai  action  of  volootary  alkalies  and  of  hydrogen.     This  u- 

muscles,  and  every  inquiry  into  the  aertion  Mr.  Davy  tbottly  noticed  ia 

cauws  which  derange,  and  into  ihc  his  paper  on  tbe  same  sabject,  iti' 

meansofaisisling  the  action  of  the  troauced  into   the  volume  cd'  the 

bean  and   blood  vessels,  must.be  PhiloHophical  Tranwctions  int  th« 

atlowrd  to  promnle  the  design  of  prirccdjng  j'car;    be  retomi  to  r 

Dr.  Croone,  who  instituted  these  more  in  detail  in  tb«  aecttoD  befb- 

annoal  disquisitions."  And,  nccord-  as,   and  if  be  do  not  suffideoi 

ingly,  the  writer  proceeds  to  discuss  establish    his     fint     doctrine, 

three    distinct  subjects    connected  completely  refutes  that  of  fait 

with  bis  general   survey';    and  of  tagonists.     The  third  lectiwi 

these  the  lecture  before  us  consists  :  tains  "  Experiments  m  oit 

part  1,  being  "  on  tbe  duration  of  ammonia,  and  tbe  atq^gar 

muscular  motion:"    part  3,  "  on  ammonia."  These  are  very 

•ea-sickness:"  p^rt  3,  "  on  tbe  sa-  being  decisive;    and,  to  ' 

lutary  effects  of  tiding,  and  other  extent,  seem  ratbct  to  brb 

modes  of  gestation."     The  obierva-  to    the   old  id«*  t^t  % 

Itonaare  neatly  drawn  upj  but  we  t  simple  e\e(QcntKr|  vte 

do  not  perceive  any  thing  af  pecq-  %  compouu&  (i^^  ^^ 

liar  novelty  or  importance  to  derail  h¥d«*Rco.      ^c'^)'^'**^  . 
us   by  a   detiiled  rumination  af    .ht  «»'*iiv,i«  _ii'*'^'' 
1810.  ^^     Z  "^ 
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ments'liere  detailed,  so  far  as  ibey 
go,  advance  the  doctrine  of  the  die* 
taiiic  origin  of  the  earths,  but  they 
only  advance  it.  The  fifth  section 
is  entitled  '*  Some  Considerations 
of  Theory  illostral^d  by  new  fact$/' 
The  general  object  aimed  at  by 
these  observatioDS  is  the  establish- 
jiient  of  the  doctrine,  that  "  hy- 
drogen is  a  protoxjd  of  ammonium, 
ammonia  a  dcutoxyd,  and  nitrogen 
a  tritoxyd  of  the  sanae  metal.**  by 
which  means  "  the  theory  of  che- 
mistry would  attain  a  ha^py  sim- 
plicity, and  the  existing  arguments 
would  harmonize  with  all  the  new 
facts.**  Upon  the  whole  we  here 
meet  with  another  retrograde  march 
towards  the  antiphlogist'ic  theory, 
byd^^gen  being  here  considere^dj  or 
at  least  hinted  at,  as  the  principle 
of  Lnflammability,  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  metallizntion. 

Whilst  we  are  upon  the  subjects 
of  the  electrochenaical  experiments 
of  Mr.  Davy,  we  shall  step  forward 
to  article  XIV.,  In  which  we  meet 
with   another  and  still  more   im- 
jxbrtant  paper  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. .  It  is  entitled  **  Researclies  on 
the  Alurlatic  Acid,  its  nature  and 
combinations  i  and  on  the  Elements 
of  the  Muriatic  Acid.     With  some 
e^^riments  on  sulphur  and  phos- 
jphorus  made  In  the  laboratory  of 
^    Royal     Iiistituiion,'!       When 
dcheele  produced  bts  wonderiful  dis- 
^Qvery  of  the  bjcymuriatic  acid,  he 
^considered  it  a?  n^uriatic  acid,  freed 
/fom  hydrogen  j  and  regarded  com- 
inon  liDuriatic  acid  as  a  compound 
'of  ijydrdgeri  and  oxym.nriatic  acid: 
*aQd|0n  this  theory^  he  denominated 
.bxymuriatis  acid,   dephlogist)cated 
^unatic  acid;  hydrogen  beiitg  the 
^hlqgistosL  of  thi^  acute  and .  inde- 
Tallgable  cnemist.     M.  BerlhoJiet, 'a 
^feiv  -  years^  aftcb    t^e  fliscoyery  qT 
^cUifJe,  made  a  nunjber  of  import- 
.  aoit  9Dd  c^ribu&^«x^;ini<^u^s  op  this 


body;  and  concluded  that  it 
composed' of  muriatic  gass  and  oxy- 
gen ;  hence  arose  the  name  it  bears 
•t  present,  and  the  doctrine  which 
for  the  last  twenty  years  baa  been 
almoat  universally  adopted.  Dr. 
Henry,  in  an  eiabbrate  scries  of  ex- 
periments, made  with  the  view  of 
decomposing  muriatic  add  gass 
ascertained  that  hydrogen  was  pro- 
duced from  it  by  electridiy ;  bot 
he  ascribed  it  to  the  water  contaiDcd 
in  the  gass.  The  general  tendency 
of  the  very  valuable  paper  before  us, 
is  to  re-establish  the  original  theory 
of  Scheele  ifi  opposition  to  that  of 
the  French  chemists.  We  cannot 
copy  the  experiments  referred  to, 
nor  even  the  general  chain  of  rea- 
soning that  accompanies  them;  but 
shall  briefly  remark  in  the  words  ol 
Mr.  Davy  himself,  that  **  it  is  evi- 
dent from  this  series  of  observations 
that  Scheele*s  view  (though  ob- 
scured by  terms  derived  from  m 
vague  and  unfoupded  general 
theory)  of  the  natuie  of  the  oxy- 
muriatic  and  muriatic  adds,  may 
be  considered  as  an  expression  of 
facts :  whilst  the  view  adopted  by 
ibe  French  school  of  chemisty,  and 
which,  till  it  is  minutely  examined, 
appears  so  beautiful  and  satisfac- 
tory, rests,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  upon  hypothetical 
grounds.*' — "  Few  substances  have 
less  claim  to  be  considered  as  an 
acid  tbiin  oxymuiiatic  add.  Aa  yet 
we  have  no  right  to  say  that  it  has 
been  decompounded:  and  as  its'ten- 
dency  of  combination  is  with  pure 
inflammable  matters,  it  may  possi- 
bly belong  to  the  same  bodies  as 
QSLygen.  May  it  not  in -fact  be  a 
peculiar  addifying  and  dissolving 
principle,  forming  oomp<%andft  with 
.combustible  bodies^  analogous  to 
acids  containing  oxygen^  or  oxjds^ 
in  their  properties  and  nowert  of 
'goq[)(>iiut^on  j^  bat    di%nag   frooi 
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them  in  being  for  the  most  psrt  de«  ^ 
coinposable  by  water  }  On  ibis  idea 
muriatic  acid  may  be  considered  as 
having  hydrogen  for  its  basis,  and 
oxymuriatic  acid  for  its  acidifying 
principle.  And  the  phosphoric  sub- 
limate as  having  phosphorus  for  its 
ba&is,  and  oxymuriatic  acid  for  its 
acidifying  matter.*'  )c  evinces  an 
approach^  or  rather  a  similarity  to* 
wards  oxygen  in  thus  possessing  an 
acidifying  power ;  and  in  its  flying 
off  when  electrized,  in  the  Voltaic 
circuity  at  the  positive  surface,  at 
least  when  a  solution  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  in  water  was  the  substance  ex- 
perimented upon.  It  difibrs  won- 
derfully, however,  from  tlie  proper- 
ties of  oxygen  in  the  curious  fact, 
that ''  amongst  all  the  known  com- 
bustible bodies  charcoal  is  the  only 
one  which  does  not  combine  directly 
with  oxymuriatic  gass."  The  re- 
mainder of  this  curious  paper  is  de*^ 
voted  to  a  farther  elucidation  of 
some  previous  opinions  advanced  by 
the  author  upon  the  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  In  consequence  of  the 
extent  of  the  new  discoveries,  and 
the  still  greater  extent  of  the  new 
views  which  such  discoveries  have 
opened  ip  the  regions  of  chemistry,- 
Mr.  Davy  forcibly  adverts  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  modern  chemi- 
cal nomenclature.  "  It  is  in  many 
cases,"*  observes  be,  "  connected 
with  false  ideas;  ^and  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  thokinquiry,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, that  it  should  undergo  ma- 
terial alterations.** 

III.  Case  of  a  man  who  diedjn 
consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  Rattle^ 
snake;  with  an  account  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  poison.  By 
Everard  Home,  Esq,  F.  R.  S.  Our 
readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
general  featur^^  this,  case  through 
the  mediaoo-pf^he  riewspapers.  Th^ 
rnan,  agcd_%6^ ^'|s, biyen  ip  th^^ 


thumb  and  fo 
state  of  intoxi 
ing  parts  soon 
tense,  and  tfa 
trnded  gradua! 
the' arm,  and  < 
body.  The  ^ 
with  aqua  ami 
internal  medic 
volatile  alkali 
seventeen  day 
appears  rather 
lice  to  the  see 
greneHhan  to 
the  poison  it.9e 

IV.  «  An  i 
rieties  of  Briti 
(M^riat  of  { 
explain  their 
purposes.  Bj 
F.  R.S.'*&c. 
this  paper  ha 
the  greater  po 
department  c 
is  unnfcessarj 

V.  "  Desc 
ordinary  Flun 
from   Mr.  B< 
peon,  toH.L 
This  is  a  vei 
monstrosity, 
tuses,  obvioti 
united  into  ( 
structure,  va. 
tinct  organs 
double,    and 
in  the  last  ins 
a^  to  answer 
tfie  twin-figc 
it  is  said  to  1: 
period  of  ute 

VI.  "  Obs 
of  Magnesia, 
creased    fort\ 
with  som^  X 
sjtion  of.  \V^ 
by  Mx.  ^W,*^ 
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might  deUrcj  it  when  formed^  wa«  itockt  become  cankered  io  the  tame 

first  suggested  bj  Mr.  Home.  Mr.  manner.     Whence  this  anocnalj  ? 

Hatcbett  hinted  that  perhaps  mag-  The  paper  before  ut  goes  to  prove^ 

nesia  might  have  the  best  chance  of  that  the  infertrlity  and  disease  do 

answering-  such  a  purpose,  and  Mr.  not  ia  these  cases  proceed  firxn  the 

Brande  npon  this  double  authority  stock,   but  from  the  graft  itsrlf; 

has  employed  it,  and  in  a  variety  of  and  that  the  grafls  of  all  old  varic- 

cases  which  are  here  detailed  with  ties  grow  progressively  effete,  and 

much  apparent  success.    This  paper  destitute  of  power. 

is  well  worth  attention.  IX.  "  On  the  Gizzards  of  Graz- 

VII.  **  Supplement  to  the  first  ing  Birds.**  Tlie  muscular  stomach, 
and  second  part  (parts)  of  the  paper  or  gizzard  of  graminiverotis  and  gra- 
of  experiments,  for  investigating  nivorous  birds  have  a  near  approach 
the  cause  of  coloured  Concentric  toeach  oiherr  and  diffezs  essentially 
Rings  between  Optic  Glasses,. and  from  the  rnembrnnous  stomach  oi 
other  appearances  of  a  similar  na-  camivrrotn  birds :  but  grass  food 
turd.  By  William  Herschel,  LL.D.  requires  more  powers  of  digestion 
F.R. S."  The  points  chiefly  aimed  than  grain  food:  the  paper  before 
at  in  this  elaborate  article  are  the  us  points  out  in  what  these  addi- 
following:  supplemental'  conside-  tional  powers  consist,  being  partly 
rations  which  prove  that  there  are  tn  the  position  of  the  nraad^  of  the 
two  primary  prismatic  bows,  a  blue  stomach  themseWes,  and  partly  in 
one  and  a  red  one.  Illustration  of  a  peculiar  swell  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  dependance  of  the  streaks  of-  the  o&'.ophagus,  in  which  the  grass 
both  the  bows  upon  the  critical  se-  is  first  deposited,  and  which  has  a 

'paration  :  and  of  the  dependance  of  close  analogy  with  the  first  and  se- 

the  rings  seen  in  a  prism  in  this  cond  stomachs  of  ruminating  ani* 

state.     Remarks    on    colours   sup*  mals. 

posed  to  be  produced  by  thin  plates,  X.  **  Obserrations  on  Atmospbe- 

or  wedges  of  air^    Experiments  on  rical  Refraction  as  it  aficcts  Astro- 

the  multiplying  po^'er  of  sur&ces  nomical  Observations,     fn  a  letter 

in  contact  which  modify  the  form  from  S.  Groombridge,  Esq.  to  the 

a^  prismatic  appearances.    Of  the  Rev.NevilMaskelyne,D.D.  FR.S." 

breadth  of  the  streaks  compared  to  Arc.    This  paper  cannot  possibly  be 

that  of  the  bows,  and  the  cause  why  abridged. 

they  must  take  up  a  broader  space  XI. ''  On  the  Mode  of  Breeding  of 

than  the  bows  from  which  they  are  the  Oviviviparous  Shark,  and  on  the 

derived.    Of  the  manner  in  which  asration  of  the  Foetal  Blood  in  diffe- 

rays  that  are  separated  by  critical  rent  Classes  of  Animals.  ByEverard 

reflection  or  intromissxin  come  to  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  S."    Skates  ont- 

the  eye.  formly  produce  their  young  from  eggs 

VIII.  **  On  the  Parts  of  Trees  hatched  exterior  to  the  body:  in 
primarily  impaired  by  Age.  In  a  the  shark  genus,  some  spedes  pro- 
letter  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  duce  their  young  in  this  manner, 
to. the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jos.  Banks,*'  and  others  batch  their  eggs  within 
ftc.  &c.  Tliis  is  also  a  very  valuable  the  body.  The  paper  before  na 
paper,  though  io  fome  degree  con-  examines  accuratelj^  the  mode  by 
jactoral.  It  b  #ell  known  that  which  this  last  phenomenon  is  ac« 
many  old  stockv  will  not  bear  #hen  complished,  and  the  ittnctare  of 
grafted^  and  even  that  some  young  the^oqpins  for  thit  jj^aiyoae.    Some 

valoaUe 


(he  aerostation  of  the  shark's  eggi>  >on,    M  D.  F,  £.&"  -  Dr.  Petnoa 

whetherwithin  orwithout  tbebodv;  coniinuci  bit  account    of  expni- 

■s  also  upon  the  tierosration  of  tbe  ments  cotnmcDced  io  the  vohunc 

viviparous  fotti'iea  of  other  animals,  for  the  pKceding  year,  and  fbllowt 

XIII    "  On  Cyilic  Oiyd,  a  new  up  the  lubject  under  the  conttdera* 

Specira  of  Urinarj  Calculus.     Ry  tion  of  the  simple  snd  obvious  pio- 

Wm.  Hyde  WollasCoD,  M.  D.  Sec.  pcriies  of  ptu :  tbe  agency  of  tbo 

R.  S."     In  a  previout  paper  pub-  caloric  upon  it ;  a*  also  of  water,  of 

lithed  in  the  present  journal  for  the  alcohol  of  wine,    and  of   acetou* 

year  1797,  Dr,  Wollastoo  gave  an  acid:  and  subjoins  vtrimu  CKperi- 

elaborate  account  of   tive  distinct  ments  to  diitinguiib  pui  from  mu- 

kiods  of  urinary  calculi  which  he  cus. 

had  examined.    To  ibow  five,  he  "  Asiatic  Researches  ;   or  Ttani* 

now  adds  a  sixth,  which  appears  to  actions  of  tbe  Society  instituted  ta 

contain  more  magneaia  than  any  of  Rengat,  for  inquiring  into  the  HU>  - 

the  rest,  and  di&rs.from  tbcm  in  tory,    and    Anliquities,    itie   Arts, 

-fomc  other  qualities.  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  A>.ia," 

XV.  "  Observations  upon  Lumi-  Vol.  X.  This  is  a  very  inlerciiing 
nous  Animal.s.  By  J.  Macartnej-,  volume,  and  highly  crediidble  to 
Esq,  Commonicatrd  by  Everatd  the  iodaKationi  of  Its  leamrd  con-- 
Home,  Eaq.  F.  R.  S."  A  very  cu-  tributors.  We  regret  deeply  that 
nous,  ingenious,  and  entertaining  our  limits  will  scarcely  allow  ue  to 
paper.  Mr.  Macartney  traces  a  ]u<  do  more  than  notice  the  heads  of 
minous  organ  in  many  kindii  of  in-  the  eight  articles  contained  in  it. 
sects,  in  some  situated  in  one  part  These  are  as  follows :  I.  "  Remarks 
of  the  body,  in  others  in  other  parts,  on  the  State  of  Agricultore  in  i(>e 
Inibe  greater  namber  there appeaM,  district  of  Dinajpur.  By  William 
however,  to  be  no  distinct  organ  Carey."  II.  "  An  Essay  on  ihe 
whatever,  and  in  all  these  tbe  iu-  Sucred  Islet  of  the  West:  with 
minous  matter  is  a  pecniiar  fluid,  -other  E«sayi  connected  wiih  that 
He  examine*  the  property  of  this  work.  By  Capt.  Wilford."  "  £s- 
flnid,  and  evidently  proves  Ibat  it  say  V.  On  tbe  Origin  and  Decline 
ii  neither  elfeiric,  nor  phoiphores-  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  India." 
cent.  He  inclines  to  the  opinitB  III.  "  Esiay  VI.  Tart  I.  Chap.  I, 
that  light  is  not  a  substance  tut  gt-  Of  the  two  Trieniadri,  or  Moun 
nerit!  and  ibat  the  abimals  that  tains  with  three  Peaks:  one  in  tl 
thus  produce  it,  produce  it  by  mere  north-west,  and  tbe  other  in  < 

.  modification   of  tbe   material  cle-  aoutb-eaat  quarters  of  tbe  old  C 

menis  that  lorniund   tbem,    ^Tbe  tinent.     By  Capt.  Wilford." 

animal  which  chiefiy  prodocea  the  "  On  the  Langifeges  and  I 

lurainoua  appearance  of  the  Ka  on  tare  of  Ihe'Jndo-Chinete  N 

uar  own  coasts,  and  perhaps  every  By  J,  Leyftn,  M.  D."      V 

where  else,  is  a  minute  specict  of  Account    of    the    Tiigon' 

medusa,     perfectly    pellncid,     and  Operation!  in  ctowug  (.be 

which  the  author   names  Meduia  of  India,  and  coTincct\i 

Sdmillans.     He    believes    Feron'i  George  with   Msft^^^*" 

Pyrosomti  to  be  a  mcxe  spcciea  of  Ijuubuni.''     XV-"  ^ 

XVI.  *•  ObscnaUow  and  ^p^    i^eSwiMi*  v*.**"^^ 
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Root.  By  Dr.  Berry."  VII.  ««  On 
Sanscrit  andPiacrit  Poetry..  By  HT. 
Cii.t  brookc,  Esq."  VIII.  •*  Remarks 
upon    the  Authorities  of   Mosul- 

*  man  Law.  By  J.  Harrington,  E^q." 
pt  rh.ips  the  most  e&traordiuary  of 
tbe^e  lea  rued  dissertatious  is  the 
former  vt'  the  two  contributed  by 

'  Capt.  V/ilford    His  erudition  is  very 
CNt^nsivci  but  there  is  often  a  lux- 
uriance in  bis  fancy  that  prevents  us 
from  fuDy  con  tiding  in  it.    Wc  ob- 
serve d  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the 
^ebjcctothis  preceding  Essays  was, 
'  that  the  Sacred  Lslcs  of  the  West 
•   uerc  Great  Britain  and  Irelandj  and 
that  the  Bramins  derived  their  reli- 
gion from  this  quuiler.    His  present 
ouj^^jt  is  to  shovir»that  the  Bhagavat 

*  is  comparatively  a  modern  produc- 
tion^  and  many  of  the  particulars  in 
the  lite  of  Crisna  taken  from  the 
life  of  Christ. 

In  the  departmenf  of  Biography, 
the  year  before  us  has  been  pecu- 
liarly rich.  As  first  in  respect  of 
chronology*  we  shall  begin  with 
"  the  Life  and  Acts  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  archbishop,  primate,  and  apos- 
tle of  Ireland,  now  first  translated 
fron:i  the  original  Latin  of  JiceliUj 
the  Cistertian  Monk  of  Fumes,  who 
flourished  io  the  early  p^irt  of  the 
twelfth  century.  With  the  eluci- 
dations of  David  Rothe,  bishop  of 
Ossory.  By  Edmund  L.  Swift,  Esq.  * 
8vo.  This  gentleman  we  under- 
stand to  be  the  nearest  collateral 
descendant  in  the  male  line  from 
the  family  of  the  far-Ia^ed  dean: 
a  id  in  one  respect  at  least  he  is 
worthy  of  the  alliance^  for  he  ap« 
pears  labouring  with  most  patriotic 
attention  to  benefit  Ireland,  by  giv- 
ing a  Uim  and  ta&te  to  the  Iri^h 
people  for  literary  composition,  aqd 
t>y  rendering  more  exteosive  tbe 
powers  of  tiie  Irish  press.  As  "a 
work  pf  curious  antiquity  wp  hive 
alsQ  been  highly  pleased  with  the 


volume  before  us,  aad  there  can  hr, 
no  doubt  that  the  warm*hearied 
and  imagioative  caaotrymen  of  tbe 
translator  will  be  infinitely  crore  de- 
lighted J  for  it  is  a  mine  of  as  won- 
derful and  as  absurd  miracles  as  any 
book  we  have  ever  dipped  iuto. 
Whether,  upon  this  aCcotuit,  Mr. 
Sw^ft  might  not  have  emplo>-ed  bis 
talents  in  a  manner  still  more  pa* 
triotic,  bad  be  directed  them  to 
something  useful  rather  than  noar- 
vellous,  we  shall  not  stay  to  inquire. 
We  perceive  him  to  be  admirably 
qualified  for  his  undertakiog;  for 
bis  style 'is  perfectly  simple,  aiui 
most  agreeably  shadowed  with  the 
dusk  of  obsoleteness :  and  be  hho- 
self  is  somewhat  more  than  half  in- 
clined to  credit  the  wonders  he  re- 
cords, and  almost  opens  his  woik 
with  the  proposition  that  ''  it  m^y 
be  questioned  if  implicit  belief  be 
not  at  least  as  safe  as  absolnte  scep- 
ticism.** 

**  Life  of  Torquato  Tasso :  with 
an  historical  and  critical  account  of 
his  Writings.  By  John  Black/' 
2  vols.  4to.  If  variety  of  incidenr, 
perpetual  change  of  fortune,  and  the 
alternation  of  sickness  and  heaUh, 
of  madness,  melancholy  and  genius 
may  be  supposed  to  give  interest 
to  biograpb}',  the  lifb  of  Torquato 
^^asso  ought  to  be  one  of  the  naost 
interesting  upon  record.  Baptists 
Manso,  the  friend  bo|h  of  Tasso 
and  of  Milton,  is  suspected  of  hav- 
ing very  uunece^arily  grafted  many 
febulous  stories  into  his  life,  aad  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Abb6  Pient- 
Antonio  S^rassi  to  free  them  lirom 
those  redondancaes*  Serasai*  m  a 
considerable  degree^  sncoeaded,  and 
the  fwescint  lH<9gr9phy  is  chiefly 
founded  upon  h|S  oorrectiona.  Jtf r. 
Blacl^  has»  xippn  the  wfaQle»  eic- 
wf^  bi$  laak  in  e  iiuidinu  highly 
respectable  to  his  taste  and  karuQg. 

Yet  we  hoie  HQtiQUd  nriooi  at- 

tempu 


lutitwtby  of  a  man"  of  sterling  abi-  for  ihc  one,  or  a  haughty  atwl  jti>- 
ItAet;  sad  various  incongruities  in  perciHous  pride  be'  misnamed  tile- 
the  more  datxling  of  his  metaphon,  other.  Nothing  in  his  boyhood  dis-  ■ 
Mfhich  hav«nt>t  a  lltlle'iiurprised  us.  ilngtiishcd  him  fro:n  the  crowd  of 
A  c6piDu«  index  is  fubjoined  to  endi  ordinary  children ;  t>n  jontb  wa4 
of  the  volumes;  ioto-one  of  which  speti)  in  iclirne^s,  frivolity  and  Sis- 
is  iDtPodoced  s  long  disseilation  sipRtioo ;  ai)d,  which  is  truly  dis- 
upon  the  Islencs  oi  the  admirable  gusiing,  his  meiiioiri  present  us 
Crichlon,  Wbith,  in  Mr.  Black's  \vlTh  no  apology  or  repentance  for 
c^ittion,  hare  been  very  considerii-  the  continued  and  syMcmalic  im- 
bfy  o»er-rBled.  moralily  of  his  advanced  years.     If 

/*  Historical  and  Critical  Esuyon  was  not  till  the  middle  of  life  ihaf 
the 'LHe  and, Character  of  Petrarch':  he  seriously  attached  himself  to 
widta  tnnHlfliion  of  a  few  of'hi^  study.  He  had  at  this  period  writ- ' 
Socineti."  Hit  iit  little  more  *than  ten  three  tragedies  in  Ihe  French 
a  reput^cation  of  a  similar  work,  language  j  these  he  was  now  deter- 
•tbuQgh  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  mined  to  translate  into  hia  mother- 
appeared  if)  1/84.  It  is  worthy  of  tongue;  bilt  the  first  thing  he  found 
its  new  dress,  and  we  can  cimsd-  upon'  a  irJal  «as,  that  he  was  un^ 
entioiiily  recommend  it  to  our  rcw  acquainted  niib  it,  at  least  far  the 
den.  It  H  well  illustrated  viib  purpose  of  writing  it.  He  now  la- 
ponrxits  and  engravingd.  boriuiKty  set  his  band  to  the  plough. 

"  Memoirs  df  the  Life  and  Writ-'  eiodied  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tisso,  and 

ings  of  Vittor  Allien;  nritien  by  Ariosto,  wilb  indefatigable  assiduity, 

bimtelf.     Translated  fnim  ilie  Ila-  for  six  months,  and  at  the  close  of 

lian,"  avoll  ero.    This  is  the  third  this  period  became  mailer  of  their 

Italian  poet  of  whom  we  have  re-  different  styles.     He  was  still  less 

ceived  original  or  translated  biogrs-  aei]uainted  with  the  Greek  and  La- 

l>biu  in  (be  ceurw  of  the  cuft'cni  tin  poers ;  and  had  yet  to  pat  him- ' 

year.     If  the  self- biography  ticfore  iclf  to  echoot   to  acquire  a   hnow- 

us,  bowMer,   had  neier  been  writ-  ledge  of  these  langitagei.     In  the 

ten,  ibe  omiMJAn  would  have  been-  latter  he  seems   to  have  been   lUC- 

n^lly  advantageous  to  ihe  fame  of  succesful    after  -severe    labour    for 

the  author  and  to  the  world.     Al-  someyears;  yet  never,  we  believe 

fieri,  even  as'lie  his  descibcd  him-  in  the  former.     And  it  is  this  ass' 

fe)f>  was  neither  an  amiable  nor  a  duiiy  of  application,  and  tbe  sple 

truly  great  roan.    The  short  pasuge  did  harven  that   resulted   from 

of  his   life   appears   lo   have   been  that  is  all  of  sterling  value  w' 

made  entirely  in  the  tempest  of  the  wc  can  gain  by  a  perusal  of  th 

passions:    reason    seeins    nerer   to  Itimea  bcfiirc  us. 
have  guided  the  helm;  and  the  vei-         "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  o 

tel  never  sailed  in  a  fair  direction,  Daniel  Huet,  biiihop  of  Av 

escpt   when   vain-glory  happened  written  by  himself;  and  i 

to  be  atliacted  to  a  praise-worthy  from   the  Qrigi'>a\  VaxVu, 

<^cct,  by  the  hope  of  immediate  or  pious  notes,  bioa,Ta?tata.\ 

tubiecjuent   gratification.     We  see  cal,  by  John  JVWiti,'^'^-. 

DO  disintereste^oeas,    no  magnani-  B^o.     'C\i«  clT\f^'^^^  v 

mity,    ii»  the  cfaamcter  of  Alfiorri^  co(°9<^*<b^  ^Tv^,  '^^'^'^^fe. 
■oW  tta*  ■triflw  of  m  Knalki  fo^..    Amjt  «.  i^^  '»•***' 


ifftt-  iiiiot*U^  ^^*^ 
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tt  IbraidiMf  which,  indeed,  is  a 
prindpol  object  with  the  respect* 
able  tiBOslator^  a  sood  basis  for  a 
literary  history  of  the  age  in  which 
Hoet  flourished  I  for  as  his  life  was' 
potracfed  to  a  very  late  period,  and 
ne  maintained  an  intercoune  with 
all  the  literary  characters  of  his 
time,  there  is  scarcely  a  name  of 
eminence  on  the  continent  between 
the  years  l650  and  1710,  ooncem<* 
iog  which  we  hear  not  some  ac- 
eoont.  To  this  self-biography,  how- 
ever,  as  to  the  preceding,  there  can 
be  little  doabt  that  vanity,  and  a 
sense  of  self-iroportaoce  were  the 
moving  springs:  yet  the  Memoirs 
of  Huet  are  less  lively  and  interest- 
ing than  those  of  Alfiepi,  though 
uoqoestionably  they  are  less  mis- 
chievous and  immoral.  They  con- 
tain, in  few  words,  a  dull  string  of 
literaiy  anecdotes,  which  we  ara 
persuaded  Dr.  Aikin  woiild  have 
worked  into  life  and  spirit,  had  he 
given  us  an  original  work  fbunded 
upon  their  basis,  instead  of  a  mere 
version  of  the  Latin  text.  The  notes 
subjoined  to  crtry  book  are  biogra- 
phical and  explanatory ;  they  are  a 
very  useful  supplement,  and  form, 
in  many  instances,  the  best  part  of 
the  book* 

^  *'  The  life  of  Fenclcn,  Arch-- 
bishop  of  Cambray :  compiled  from 
original  Manuscripts.  By  M.  Z.  F. 
defiausset,  formerly  bishop  of  Alai, 
&c.  Translated  from  the  Frendi, 
by  William  Mudford.*'  2  vols.  Svo. 
The  materials  for  this  life  are  pecu« 
Jiarly  interesting :  they  relate  in  the 
first  place  to. one  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous men,  of  the  most  sagacious 
preceptors,  of  the  most  enlightened 
politicians,  of  the  most  liberal  phi- 
losophers, of  the  most  pare  and 
ardent  christians  that  ever  existed : 
they  unfold  to  us  the  full  excel- 
lence  of  his  principles  both  in  pros- 
perity and  adversity^  and  the  exten- 


sive benefit  tbej  prodosc4  id  tbi 
life  and  character  cSf  his  royal  papi], 
the  natural  videnoe  of  whose  ^ 
position  seemed,  at  one  period,  to 
render  him  proof  agpainst  all  Donl 
subjection  and  redamatioo.  Tbey 
are  interwoven  with  tbesisteof  the 
French  court,  and  of  Freod  imli- 
tics,  in  a  very  busy  and  importsot 
era.  ButM-BaussethasnotooDtriv- 
ed  to  give  that  spirit  and  eoeigjr  to 
these  materials,  which  they  are  10 
capable  of  receiving:  and  codk- 
quently  we  cannot  expect  that  a 
translation  of  a  very  doll  work,  (aod 
dull  ill  spite  of  its  aulgect)  sbooki 
exhibit  a  livelioeas  not  to  \iekmd 
in  the  original.  We  ba?e  made  • 
one  or  two  important  extracts  from 
it  in  a  prior  department  of  tke  pre- 
sent volume. 

*'  A  History  of  the  Political  Li/e 
of  the  Right  Honourable  WiUism 
PiU,  induding  some  acoooots  dtbe 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Bj  Jobo 
Giflfard,  Esq."  3  vds.  rojsl  4lo. 
8K  8s.  and  6  vols.  8vo.  41.  4«.  Tbe 
very  extraordinary  and  higUjjiftcd 
statesman  whose  life  is  hercofiwd, 
u  eoiiUed  to  a  full  aod  orouDstso- 
fal  detail  of  whatever  rdatcs  to 
him;  whether  public  or  prirlte :  twi 
it  is  possible  that  three  qotrtoor  as 
octavo  volumes  might  not  have  ex* 
ceeded  the  due  bounds  either  of  <k' 
sert  to  the  personage  bk)gitpbiz»> 
or  of  interest  10  tbe.reader,  W » 
dcgm  of  spirit  and  elegsnce  p«r- 
vaded  them  vrorthy  of  the  •ccum^ 
Mr.  Gifiard,  however,  does  not  "p- 
pear,  in  the  work  before  us,  U)  wy«^ 
aroused  himself  either  coosistcoUy 
with  his  usual  talents,  or  with  tfte 
dignity  of  his  subject.  We  sic '«^ 
that  he  was  to  have  been  a«w^«»  ^^ 
a  colleague,  whose  aid,  fro©  w"^ 
reason  or  other,  has  been  witWr**"; 
Yet  we  should  lathpr  hsve  bsilca 
this  circumstance  ai  a  Airfuoa^ 
omeu}  ibrjinintennixl«*»^^'^JJ 


contributed  to  tbe  integrity  or  pet-  u  it  maj,  we  icjoice  that  lo  uiefol 

fectiooof  ihework.   Thue  Tolamet  a  Itttte  work  ha*  even  at  longth  pro* 

arow  tbeiniel*ea  to  contain  ibe  pa-  ceeded  from  any  preu :  it  doei  great 

lilieal  life  of  Mr.  Pitt>  and  tbey  af<  credit  to  the  patriotism,  tad,  we 

fact  to  give  nothing  more:  jet  ihe  mayadd,  to  the phil<^gicil  caution 

frwale  life  of  auch   a  man  mnst  of  Dr.  Neilcon  of  Dundalk,  towhom, 

nave  afibrded  many  an  interesting  wo  nndentand,  llie  world  it  indebu 

aodnieftilteuon,  andwelamtnttbat  ed  for  its  appearance,  ai  it  has  been, 

Mr.  Gifiard  did  not  make  it  com-  indeed,  for  the  appearance  of  one 

pftiUe   with    ^i    deiign    to  have  or  two  other  works  of  a  similar  kind 

broken,   in  iotnc  degree,  into  the  a  few  yean  before.    It  i«  formed  on 

ptnttratia  of  Mr.  Btt's    domestic  the  model  of  tbe  Spelling-book  in 

cirdei,  aod   domestic    boon:    we  use  among  the  different  branches  of 

wMild  readily  have  sacrificed  half,  tba  English  Sunday-scbool  Society, 

or  even  three-qaarters,  of  tbe  par<  and  is  welt  adapted  to  introdnce  a 

liamentsry  and  other  speeches  here  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 

asserted,  but  aAcr  all  not  duly  au-  among  Ihe  native  Irish, 
thenticated,  to  bavebeen  given  by        "  VeaebinoTaheili,  e  te  Paron 

other  public  orators,  many  of  whom  Msta  Mua,  &c." — that  is,   "Tbe 

are  scarcely  endlled  to  such  a  name)  Otahdtan  aebi  (a,  e,  b)  cr  Alpba< 

and  we  coold  even  have  aaaented  to  bet,  with  Olaheitan  Readings,  &c." 

have  been  deprived,  for  the  same  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  tbe  in- 

purpese,  of  many  of  Mr.  Pitt's  own  defatigable  seal  of  ibe  Missionary 

speeches.    Ai  tbie  work  now  standi.  Society  for  this,  as  well  as  for  a  va- 

we  can  readily  admire  many   de-  riety  of  other  pircea  of  barbaroas, 

tacbad  paasages,  and  give  credit  to  but  valuable  philology,  which  per- 

the  writer's  asaidnity  in  collecting  so  baps  we  should  nev«roihcrvise  have 

many  important  maleriali.     But  we  been  in  possession  of.    Tbe  word 

cannot  applaud  it  as  a  whole;  it  OtaheiU,  however,  has  now  been 

may  be  fonud  a  useful  miscellany  so  long  and  so  generally  nsturaliz' 

for  some  future  historian,  but  an  ed,  not  only  in  our  own  country^ 

adequate  bislorianof  the  life  of  Mr.'  but  over  Europe  gcuerally,  that  tfaa 

Pitt  is  a  desideratum  yet  to  be  look-  attempt  to  alter  it  to  Tahtue  will, 

ed  for.  we  suppose,  prove  as  little  success- 

"  Cead  Leabbar  na  Gaoidhdlge,  fbl  as  that  of  changing  Mabome* 

Scc."-^lbai  is,  "  A  Spelling-book  of  into  Mohammed.     It  is  an  effi) 

ibe  •Irish    Language,   intended  for  scarcely    worth    a    trial:    for    I 

the  Instmctton  of  Yonth."    We  no-  former  is  an  establislicd  term,  » 

lice  this  little  work  as  a  great  sin-  derived,  perfectly  adequate,  and 

gnlarity.     It  is  printed  in  London,  can  never  be  mistaken.     Thi 

avowedly  for  tbe  Missionary  Society,  much  reason  for  protuoiing  a 

and  apparently  at  tbe  expense  of  the  ledge  of  the  Otaheiun  touf 

Hibernian  Society.     We  bad  hoped  it  appears  mcllifiuons  in  ilf 

that  the  very  valuable  and  patrioKc  i^  probably  i^^cn  wVi^k  \it 

bboars  of  this  last-mentioned  insti-  lion  over  A\  the  foXfticw 

tntion  would  have  tnffidently  sue-  if  not  wv«  wVt»^  ^^*ls* 

ceeded   before  this  time,  to  bav*  c(MitineQt%\    n»''^^^ 

been  in' a  lilnaiion  to  produce  x  Capt&'u\    ^l(j^      ^**-« 

Mttonal  grammar  from  a  nati«]a\  ^n^'V'cs^  <k^-.  *    -tf**^ 
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nlko  ynai  with  lum  when  be  fine  oature^theselearne^todief  gecercas* 

ippHMcbe^  New  Zealand,  was  ca*  ly  came  forward  with  a  cttofirfaiy  in* 

liable  of  oooTening  with  the  New  deaiDifieatbn  of  three  hundred  ni* 

Zeaiatiders;  aod  we  have  since  had  pees.     In  addttion  to  this^  the  bte 

evident  proofs  that  it  is  a  mere  vsk  president  of  the    Asiatic   SocieCy, 

mty  of  the  same  tongoe  that  is  anlions    for  the    adtrancement    of 

spelECii  both  at  ToDgataboo,    and  £astem  literature,  addressed  a  letter 

•ten  at  Fapaan,  or  New  Goinea.  to  the  diiFereBt  learned  iostxtutions 

Whikt  we  are  opon  the  subject  in  Sarope,  soliciting  their  patron- 

of  the  importation  of  foreign  gram^-  age  to  this  midert»ldog.'*    It  wa» 

ihar  and  philology  into  oar  own  proposed  to  print  tfae.ortginal  of  t||e 

cwitttiy,  we  shall  ask  no  apology  for  principal   Sanscrit   works,    accem- 

atepptng  forwards  a  little,  in  order  panied  by  a  translatioa  as  nearly 

to  notice  t  vernacular  yersion   of  literal  as  the  genius  of  the  two  lao- 

works  from  ooe  or  two  other  Orien-  guages  would  admit,  *'  porticalarly 

IbI  .  tongues :  and  shall  commence  those -that  are  held  sac^  by  thie 

with  Hindus,  or  those  whteh  taay   be 

''  The  Raooayurte  of  Valmeeki,  most  ilhastrative  of  their  naanners, 

translated  from  the  Sangskrit,  with  their  history;  or  their  religion,  in. 

Ekplanatory   Notes :     by    William  doding  also  tbe  principal  works  of 

Carey  and  Joshua  Marshman.**  Vol.  science/'     The   Cbmmittee    made 

I.  containing  the  first  book.    8vo.  cboice  of  the  Ramayuna  of  Val« 

1/.  Is.     This  translation,  as  being  meeki,  to  be  the  -first  in  the  serica 

the  first  of  a  series  of  works  on  the  of  translations.     The  reremnce  in 

same  subject  of  Sanscrit  literature,  which  it  is  hdd,  the  extent  of  ocmn- 

(for  w€  must  stili' write  it  thus)  is  try  through  which  it  is  drcolated. 

of  great  iniportance  on  a  variety  of  and  the  interesting  view  which  it 

aooouots.    It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  exhibits  of  the  rdigion,  tbe  doc- 

tto  state,  that  it  owes  its  existence  trines,  the  mjrthology,  the  correct 

chiefly  to  the  inde£tfij;able  zeal  of  ideas,  and  the  manners  and  customs 

tbe  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  for  of  the  Hindus,  combine  to  justify 

whose  benefit  it  is  sold ;  but  that  it  their   selection."     The    transbtors 

has.  been  undertaken  under  the  ex«>  then  proceed  to  infonn  as,  that  a 

press  recommendation  and  patronage  strict  conformity  to  the  original  has 

of  tbe  British  government  in  India,  been  the  object  constantly  kept  in 

Aware  of  tbe  value  of  acquiring  a  view.  "To  (his  has  been  sacrificed, 

fi)U  knowledge  of  the  liteiaiure,  re^  D«t  only  elegance  of  expression,  but 

Hgion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  w  some  piaces  perspkuUy,     A  free 

HtDdus,   Sir  John  Anstruthcr,  the  translatiori    would    have   been    ao 

late  president  of  tbe  Asiatic  Society,  easier  task :  but  esteeming  it  their 

*^  indicated  a  wish  to  the  Society  of  duty  to  lay  before  the  public,  not 

Missiooaries  at  Serarapore,  that  tiiey  merely  the  stoiy  and  machioefy, 

wouli  undertake  the  work  of  trans*  but  the  iroa|cry,  the  sentiment,  and 

lating  such  of  the  Sangskrit  writings  the  very  te^som  of  the  poeoi,  the3r 

a»  a  committee,  formed  from  the  have  attempted  this  as  far  as  tbe  <tif- 

Asiatic  Society,  and  the  College  of  fnence  of  the  two  languages  wioiild 

lort  WilKam,  should  deem  worthy  of  permit.**    We  have  bieen  amrioiia  to 

the  poblic  notice;  and,  in  eonrider->  annouooe  thia  most  valuable  acnd 

wiaoa  of  the  great  expetue  necessa^  important  undertaking  to  tmr  rest* 

riiy  atleading  an  uadeitafciag^  of  this*  den.    As  to  the  storyt  cantali»rf  aa 

the 


tM  work  tmniecmtcly  before  ui,  a  the  la  Inng,  or  preient  dTmsty. 
giaater  jiunbte  of  ButJime  noDKiiae  It  ^ila  chiefly  npon  the  subject  of 
never  is«ied  from  aoy  pen,  or  from  religion,  upon  which  we  still  gnra 
»ny  bnin,  in  aoj  hemisphere,  or  to  be  in  a  considerable  degree  of 
any  age  of  the  world.     It  cannot  darkness:    and  it  is  truly  extraor* 
bac  serve  to  lower  our  high-flowii  dinar/  that  Sir  George   Staunton, 
faaciei  concerning    Hindu  poetry,  in  a  note  subjoined  to  (be  fint  page 
and  Hindu  mytbolc^,  and  in  this  of  tbe  divisioii  on  tbe  ceremonial 
respect  tnay,  perhaps,  hare  ft  bene-  law,  candidly  admicsthHthedoesnot 
Acial  influence.     The  basis  of  the  know  whether  the  Chinese  wordiip 
story  ii  rhe  binb,  .life,  and  8dvef>>  tbe  deity  as  one  individual  being,  or 
tures  of  Rama,  who  is  an  incarna-  as  compounded  of  Tarioni  beingi 
tionof  the  god  Visbno;  who.inhts  of  differcni  atlribiitei  and  powen. 
earlf  years;  gnve  prodigious  signs  of  Tlic  establiibcd  religion,  however, 
that  power  which,    in   process  of  be  it  what  it  may,  is  vetted  solelj  ia 
time,  was  to  perfumi  tbe  most  won-  the  state.    The  emperor  himself  H 
derful    acbievciDcnls.      We    have,  tbe  higb-priest,  and  his  state  ufScew 
however,  a  tiresoiBe  serie*  of  ad-  are  religious  miniiterg.    I'he  sect  of 
ventures  before  bis  coming  upon  ibe  Fo  and  Taotse  ^rc  merely  tolerated, 
(beatra  of  action;  and  the  regular  as    the    Cbristiant  are;     and    iKe 
narration    is    afterwards    strangely  priests  of  the  two  first  are  prc^ibltetl 
broken  in  a  multitude  of  places,  by  from  imitaiing  the  imperial   rites, 
a  variety  of  episodes  containing  tbe  onder  a  penalty  of  eighty  blows, 
adventures  of  other  gods  and  heroes,  and  cipubioo  trom  their  own  order 
Wa  bail  tbe  W«rk,  however,  imper-  of  prieatbood. 
feet  and  heterogeneous  at  are  its        "  Tbe  CoD<|uest  of  the  JAiaa-tti: 
materials;    and  we  trust  the  plan  an  Imperial  Poem,  Kien  Lung,  en- 
will  be  rigorously  persevered  in,  (bai  titledaChorat  Song  of  Harmony  filr 
the  pnblic  at  last  may  be  enabled  tbe  first   Part  of  the  Spring,     By 
to  form  a  doe  estimate  of  the  value  Stephen  Weston,  F.  H.S.  &'c."  8vo. 
of  Hindu  literaiure.  We  cannot  pay  tbe  same  complt- 
"  Ta  Tiing  Leu  Lee  :  being  tbe  ments  to  this  work  a«  we  have  don 
Fundamental  Laws,  and  a  Sdcctktn  to  the  preceding.     We  did  not  e: 
from   iho    Supplementary    Statute*  pect  by  any  meani,   however, 
of  the  Penal  Code  of  China,   &c.  have  bad  to  announce  tranalaii 
by  Sir  Geor«e  Siaunron,  BarL"  4to.  of  two  Chinese  books  in  the  co 
Tbia  is  a  silll  greater  novelty  than  of  a  single  year.     We  admir* 
the  preceding  work :  and  is  not  only  patient  toil  with  which  Mr.  ^ 
worthy  of  notice  at  containing  a  has  plodded  tbrongh  thepo' 
pretiyfullBiatamentof  ibe  |ioliiical,  forf  us,  if  poem  it  maybe 
fitoal,  ritual,  military,  and  criminal  but  cannot  avoid  lameniing 
law  of  the  Chinese  empire,  bat  as  tinae  and   his  talents  tbo 
coDttitnting'  tbe  Arat  book  that  ba|  been  so  woef^ly  misbett 
ever   bees    translated    imntediately  Ibis  imperial  poem  ptew 
out. of  Ibe  Chinese  character  kiM  a  lair  apeciow:!!  c^  Oa^' 
Ibe  £ngltab  lutgoage.    The  original  poetry,  noihioS  *  ^*** 
hat  be«>  printed  and  puUisbed  to  tfacie  pco^e  »x^  ^"^^ 
Pabas,  iDnrioaanMocsMveediiioBi,  .than  ih^  ^f^  ^'^"''^^ 
tmdertbe.  eanetioK.  aod  by  tb»wi.  pri  P«*«'«ft  Wia  *V^isi» 
ihontp,  ot  Um  mnnl  «Dpei«»«{    ^hdv'^  ^^^Jfesi*^ 
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of  nidUtive>  liow,  tbriU,  «Bd  plain-  Fart  of  those  cur^o*  «Dd  valoaUo 

live.  antiques  are  from  marble,  and  pan 

"Herculanensia:  or  ArcbsBologi*  from  brass:  many  of  tbem  are 
cal.  and  Philological  Dissertations i  highly  interesting;  and  the  learned 
containing  a  Manuscript  found  world  is  obliged  to  the  indnsirj 
among  the  Kuios  of  Herculaneum,  which  has  colkcted  and  eommoni- 
ice***  4to«  With  a  munificence  cated  them  in  this  assemblage,  siod 
worth  of  himself,  the  Prince  of  to  thf  appropciate  obsenrationa  by 
'Wales  purchased,  a  few  years  ago,  which  they  are  illostraied.  A  coo- 
the  whole  collection  of  papyri  found  siderable  portion  of  the  introduction 
In  the  mins  of  Herculaneum.  The  before  us  is  occupied  with  an  account 
laboor  of  unfolding  theses  so  as  to  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman 
retain,  a  legibility  of  their  characters,  military  power,  and  the  distribuiioo 
is  immense «  not  less,  however,  than  of  the  array  into  ranks,  according 
eighty  have  at  length  been  rendered  to  the  difiereoce  of  age,  atrengtb, 
legible  by  the  care  of  persons  em-  and  merit.  The  subject  of  the  in- 
ployed  by  his  Royal  Highness  for  troduction  to  the  second  volome  is, 
this  purpose.  The  MS.  now  print-  aa  we  are  given  to  understand^  to 
cd»  and  which  ia  one  of  them,  is  a  consist  in  an  inv^igation  of  the 
aecond  treatise  on  Music,  byPhilo-  mythlogical  meaning  and  langoat^ 
damns,  a  former  treatise  by  the  sanie-  of  the  symbols  adopted  in  ancient 
•atbor,  and  obtained  by  the  same  arts :  a  most  important  field  of  in- 
means,  having  been  published  Jong  quiry,  and  from  which  we  may  pro- 
aince  by  Roasioi.  The  dissertations  mise  ourselves  a  very  high  treat, 
that  aacompany  this  re>edited  manu-  from  the  well-known  abilities  of  the 
acript,  relate  mediately  or  immedi-  gentleman  who,  it  is  understood,  is 
atelytoHerciilandum,  andaremany  to  furnish  it.  There  are  a  few 
of  them  truly  valuable.  They  are  blunders,  both  in  the  plates  and  let- 
len  in  number.  The  chief  writers  ter*press,  in  the  volume  be£»re  us, 
are  Sir  William  Drummond  and  which  ought  by  no  means  to  have 
Mr.  Walpole.  been  spfTei-ed  to  disgrace  a  work 

"  Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculp-  that  seems  to  have  spared  neither 
fure;  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  expense  nor  labour, 
.and. Roman:  selected  fromdifin:rent  '^ General  Collection  <^  the  An- 
Collections  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  cient  Music  of  Ireland,    arranged 
Society    of   Dilettanti.**      Imperial  for  the  Piano  Forte,  &c  by  Edward 
folio;  plates  seventy-five;  introduc-  Bunting.*'  Folio,  vol.  I.  price  lL6$, 
,tion  pp.  Ixxxi.  price  18/.  18^.    This  We  know  not,  and  pernape  never 
superb  work  is,  upon  the  whole,  shall  know,  how  first  the  harp  be- 
highly  eredi table    to  the    opulent  came  introduced  into  the  sisier  ula 
and   wall  -  informed    society  Jrom  of  the  British  empire,  nor  whether 
•whose    bosom  it  proceeds.     It  is  that  of  Wales  is  a  derivation  from 
composed  of  figures,  or  heads,  with  ,  Ireland,    or  that  of  Ireland  from 
a  few  basso-relievos  intermixed,  all  Wales.    The  writer  before  ns  en»- 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  as  braces  the  former  opinion.    It  is  at 
hr  as  can  be  estimated;  the  leading  least  clear  that  the  harps  of  Irdand, 
.intention  of  the  work  being  to  ex*'  Scotland,  and  Wales,  noasesa  one 
.hibit  the  varioua  stylea  of  art  m  common  origin,  not  oaly  from  tha 
ancient  times,  according  to  its  pro-  unity  of  structure  evinced  in  thia 
gzesi^  its  maturity,  and  its  dccaj.  andant  inatnuncnl  ilscli^  bat  fiom 
I  the 
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throu^l)  a  long  SQcoession  of  ages. 

Though  collected  fit>m  partg  distant 
from  each  other,  and  taught  by  dif- 
ferent masters,  the  harpers  always 
played  them  in  the  same  keys,  and 
without  variation  in  any  essential 
passage  or  note.  This  circamstance 
seemed  the  m«re  extraordinary, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
naost  ancient  tunes  were,  in  this 
respect,  the  most  perfect,  admitting 
of  the  addition  of  a  bass  with  more 
facility  than  such  as  are  l«6s  ancient. 
It  was  remarked  t))at  their  instru- 
ments were  tuned- on  one  uniform 
system,  though  the  performers  on 
them  were  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ple." We  have  received  great  plea- 
sure from  this  first  volume  of  the 
Collection  of  Irish  Music,  and  con- 
template a  renewal  of  the  pleasure 
in  the  diftercnt  volumes,  as  they 
make  their  appearance. 

"A  Reply  to  the  Calumnies  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  against  Ox- 
ford: containing  an  Account  of  the 
Studies  pursued  in  that  University.** 
— "A  second  Reply  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review :  by  the  Author  of  a 
Reply  to  the  Calumnies,  &c."  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  its  xxxth 
aumber,  selected  an  edition  of 
Slrabo,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, at'  the  Oxford  University 
press,  as  a  vehicle  for  expressing  the 
contempt  of  its  editor  and  his  asso- 
ciates, in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
education  generally  adopted  at  both 
the  English  universities,  but  pecu- 
liarly  that  in  use  at  Oxford.  The 
edition  of  Mr.  Falconer,  unques- 
tionably, had  its  faults,  but  the  uni- 
versity itself,  as  a  body,  was  neither 
cbargeable  with  the  faults,  or  answer- 
able for  the  edition.  Tliere  were  a 
variety  of  other  errors,  many  of  them 
of  a  gross,  and  palpable  kin4»  intQ 
Y^ichthe  reyicwqr^  feD  in  thecouhse 
of  this  acrimonious  diatribe :  of  all 
which  the  anonymous  ^author  of  th« 
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Reply,"  (we  aay  onMywiMri,  be- 
cause, although  his  name  is  well- 
known,  as  be  has  nol  yet  chosen  to 
give  it  offictally  to  the  public,  it 
does  not  become  us  to  make  a  com* 
munication  of  it)  has  availed  him- 
self with  justifiable,  but  tcmperaie 
severity.  This  Reply  was  examined 
by  the 'Review  in  the  ensuing  nam- 
her,  being"  the  thiity^first,  with  a 
most  violent  ebullition  of  wrath  azsd 
abuse:  and  to  this  examination  suc- 
ceeded the  "Second  Rfplj,"  from 
the  same  wtiter:  in  which  he  is  at 
least  as  successful  in  every  respect, 
as  in  the  first.  In  reality,  we  bare 
never  seen  a  more  finished  piece  of 
critical  oomposition  than  these  two 
articles  contain;  the  triumph  of  the 
English  universities  has  been  com- 
plete, and  it  descnes  to  have  been 
80.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  like 
the  public  at  large*  ha\*e  frit  their 
inferiority:  and  have  not  vrmtured* 
and  w.e  may  safely  afifirm  never  will 
venture,  to  examine  the  '^Second 
Reply,*'  which  they  have  suffered  to 
Avalk  the  ares  witliout  an  oppouDg 
lance  or  look.  • 

"  Extracts  from  the  Diar}'  of  the 
I^ver  of  Literature.** '4to.  In  this 
work  we  have  a  little  of  every  thing, 
for  the  writer  is  a  man  of  extensive 
reading,  and  his  Diary  appear^  well 
stored  with  orig#nal  observations* 
Whatever  he  has  seen,  or  beard,  or 
tasted,  or  smelt,  or  touched,  becomes 
a  subject  of  remark,  and  is  treated 
upon  in  a  literary  manner.  There 
is,  consequently,  no  kind  of  con- 
nexion between  the  subjects:  bat> 
the  variety  itself  prevents  languor, 
and  the  authors  manner  is  calcu- 
lated to  maintain  attention.  We 
recommend  to  him,  however,  in  his 
future  lucubrations,  a  more  rigid  se- 
lection, and  more  griginal  force  of 
thought 

"  Materials  for  Thinking :  \>j  W, 

Burder«.*'  2  vols.  8vb.    Every  book 
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•edaccd  into  it  from  the  dignified  description  of  the  buildxngB  tnd  bim« 

itatf liness  of  the  tr^mmtls  in  which  nesses,  the  historj  and  events  of  a 

he  hat  hltharto  appeared.  The  evil,  borougJi-towB,  is  in  Mr.  Crabbers 

however^  inust  soon  become  its  own  best  manner.  There  is  a  msnntcnesa 

cure^   for  unlrss  the   public  taste  which  we  often  prize  on  acooant  of 

should  t)e still  more  deeply  depraved  its  troth  and  originalitjr  $  hot  wbkh 

than  we  have  any  reason  to  appre-  we  soipetimrs  feel  tired  o^  horn  its 

bend  it  is,  this  sing-ung  of  our  mo-  insipidity.    Many  of  the  stones  in- 

dern  epic  poets  cannot  pass  current  terwoven  into  the  |)iece  are  posscat 

much  longer.    It  is  unnecessary  to  of  a  very  high  degree  ai  interest, 

offer  any  remarks  upon  tbe  respec-  "  £pist]es  on  the  Cbaractrr  and 

five  merit  of  the  diflferent  styles,  as  Condition    of  Women  in  TarioDs 

we  have  copied  pretty  largely  from  Ages  and  Nations:    with   Miscel- 

each  in  a  preceding  department,  !n  laneous  Poems.  By  Lucy  Aikio.** — 

order  that  the  reader  may  exercise  "  Woman:  a  Poem:  by  E.  S.  Bar- 

hb  own  judgment.  rctt,  Esq.**   The  first  of  these  poems 

Our  li»t  of  epic  poems  for  the  year  is  historical ;  the  second  descriptive. 

closes  with  Mr.  Cottle's  "Fall  of  T bey  are  both  neatly  written ;  bot 

Cambria."  the  former  possesses  most  force,  and 

<•  Of  Cambria  and  her  valiant  sous  subdued  at    the    same    time   QlOSt    Hcgance. 

By  the  «rit  Ed«rard,  Enjland's  l«nJ,  I  sing.**  jviiss  Alkin  seems  to  succeed  less  in 

Here  we  have  regularity  of  metre,  her  smaller  poems,  than  in  her  prin- 

but  great  want  of  spirit:  we  do  not  cipal  essay. 

think  the  subject  a  happy  one,  for  •*  Poems  by  Mary  Rossel  Mit- 

divided  as  our  affections  are  between  ford.**    This  is  a  very  elegant  mis- 

the  contending  parties,  we  feel  too  cellany  of  minor  poems.    Miss  Mit- 

much    neutralized  to  possess  that  ford    discovers    taste,  *genias,   and 

desirable  entimsiastn  of  hate  on  the  *&cility  of  composition:  and  we  have 

one  nde,  and  hope  on  the  other,  copied  one  or  two  of  her  best  pro- 

wbich  Uone  can  make  an  epic  poem  ductions  in  a  prior  department  of 

interesting.     The    versification    is  this  work. 

smooth^  arid  as  the  author's  genius  **  Tales  of  Romance,  with  other 

seldom  soars  to  high  excellence,  it  Poems,   indading  Selections  fiocn 

is  not  often  that  we  find  it  sinking  Propertius.    Bj  Charles  A.  Elton.** 

into  palpable  degradation.  We  cannot  speak  in  mudicoro* 

"  The  Sabine  Farm,  a  Poem,  &c.  mendation  of  this  volume,  after  the 

By  Robert  Bradstreet,  Esq.  A.M."  very  superior  talents  shown  by  the 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe  of  this  ele*  same  author  in  l^a  translation  of 

gant  little  piece,  that  it  forms  a  net-  Hesiod.    Of  the  plays,  romances, 

work  for  a  series  of  trandations  fiom  tales,  and  novels  of  the  year,  we  can 

the  different  poems  of  Horace,  de«  only  give  a  brief  catalogue ;   and 

sCriptive  of  his  villa  and  life :  it  was  few  of  them  are  worthy  of  even 

occasioned  by  an   excursion  from  such  a  notice.     Mr.  Mengin  has 

Rome  to  Licenta.  The  versification  translated   M.  Luce   de  Sencival's 

is  neat,  and  the  author  has  .illus-  '■  Hector,  a  tragedy,  in  five  acts."* 

trsted  it  by  several  engravings,  which  We  have  received  a  lodicrous  nock 

also  are  fats  own  production.  heroic  romance,  in  verse,  midcr  tbe 

'    7  The   Borough:    a  Poem:    in  the  name  of  "The  Maid  of  Ken* 

twenty'-fouT  Letters.    By  the  Rev.  more,  or  Platonic  Love.**    We  haTe 

G.  €rabbe^  LI,..B.''    This  poetical  also  received  «<  Tbe  I>au|hten  of 

Isenber^ 
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Xsenberg,  a  Bavarian  Romance,  in  Montauban.* 

4  vols,    by   Alicia  T.  Palmer."—  "  Falconstei 

"The  Maniac:    a  Tale."—"  Ro-  Count  de  K 

ihance  Readeraand  Writers,  a  Tale/*  and  Orddla. 

"  Rural  Princes."-."  The  Prison  of  Daugbtcr." 
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FOUEIGN  LITERATURE 

Of  the  Year  1810. 


CHAPTER-  r. 
BIBICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Contaimng  a  Sketch  of  the  chief  Productions  of  Germany,  Spain, 

and  France. 


OTHER  concerns  than  those  of 
religion — tyranny  intolerable, 
and  misery  goading  almost  to  mad- 
ness, military  adventure,  and  com- 
mercial speculation,  have  of  late 
overwhelmed  the  continent,  and  left 
it  but  little  time,  and  we  lament  to 
add,  apparently  less  inclination,  for 
the  practice  of  piety  and  the  exer- 
cises of  devotion.  The  books  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  upon  this 
important  subject,  are  the  follow- 
ing. 

**  Gcschichte  dcs  Religion  Jesu 
Chri8ti,"  &c.— "  History  of  the  Re- 
ligion  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Frederic 
Leopold,  Count  of  Stolburg,  vol. 
V."  8vo.  pp.  690.  Hamburg.  We 
are  glad  to  see  this  work  continued, 
notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  and  the  decline  of  German 
literature.  The  volume  before  us 
contains  the  usual  merits,  and  the 
usual  defects  of  those  that  have  pre- 
cieded  it.  There  is  top  much  mi- 
nuteness, and  too  little  animation.  Jt 
comprises  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  from  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  to  our  own  day;  and  is  ac- 
companied with  three  mexnoirs :  1 . 


On  the  Double  Genealogy  of  Jesas 
Christ.  2.  On  the  Passo^^r.  3. 
On  the  Demoniacs.  If  we  have 
not  always  entered  into  the  aathor  s 
views  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
we  have  at  least  been  pleased  with 
his  liberality.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated by  a  map  of  J  odea,  while  un- 
der the  Roman  government. 

"  Lehrbuch  der  Christlichen  Re- 
ligion, &c."— "Elements  6f  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.  By  M.  Cannabich.** 
Chiefly  and* usefully  designed  for  the 
lower  classes  of  the  author's  coun- 
trymen: and  with  this  view  com- 
piled in  a  plain,  popular  style,  and 
admirably  oalculated  for  the  im- 
portant object  at  which  it  aims. 

"  Parabchi  :••— "  Parables  by  F. 
A.  Kramachen^  D,D.  and  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Duisburg."  2  vbls.  8vo.  Duisburg. 
These  parables  arc  of  unequal  value: 
the  characters  are  chiefly  taken  from 
Scripture  histor}^  and,  where  these 
are  introduced,  the  Scripture  ex- 
pressions are  generally  imitated. 
The  author  is  evidently  a  cnan  of 
talents,  of  fine  feeling,  and  of  acnte 
observation:  but  the  desire  of  beisg 
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veotimental  is  in  many  cases  too 
•bvious }  and  the  emblems  are  of- 
ten far*fetched  and  unnatural. 

"Contemplacion  de  la  Vida  de 
Nuestro  Scnor  Jesu  Christo,  &c/* 
**  Medirations  on  the  Life » of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  from  the  Con- 
ception to  the  Ascension :  composed 
by  S. Buenaventura,  to  assist  Devout 
Minds  by  tlie  means  of  CoYitcmpln- 
tion."  There  is  much  ardour  and 
seriovjsness  exhibited  in  this  work : 
but  it  is  rather  calculated  /for  a  Ca- 
tholic  than  a  Protestant  meridian.  • 

*' Analyse  de  rEcriiure  Sainte, 
&c.'' — ^"Analysts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures: by  B.  de  Baitiere."  12mo. 
A  considerable  portion  of  very  use- 
ful matter  is  crowded  into  this  little  * 
work :  such  as  the  names,  and  ge- 
nealogies of  the  sacred  writers ;  a 
variety  of  important  etymologies ; 
an  epitome  of  the  principal  a:rns, 
reigns,  and  actions-,  examples  for 
persons  in  every  slate  of  hfe^  the 
trlamphnl  and  other  songs  of  the 
patriarchs;  premonitions  towards  a 
right  understanding  of  the  sacred 
books;  and  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament. 

**  Les  Vnes  de  la  Religion  Chre- 
tienne  ct  Catholique,  &c." — *'  Views 
of  the  Chrt'*lian  and  Catholic  Re- 
ligion. By  the  Abbe  Germain."  ^ 
6vo,  Paris.  This  volume  is  chiefiy 
designed  for  young  persons;  and  is 
formed  upoa  a  very  excellent  plan, 
proposed  by  Pascal.  If  appears  to 
be  drawn  up  with  liberality,  and  a 
cnrcful  a»  tent  ion  to  the  subject. 

''  Devotions  :\  T Usage  dc?  Fa- 
milies, &c." — '*  Devotional  Effusions 
for  the  Use  of  Fan}ili*es.  By  J.  Mar- 
tin, Pastorof  the  Church  of  Geneva.** , 
2  vols.  8vo.  Paris  and  Geneva.  Well- 
digested  reflections,  in  the  form  of  a 
running  commentary,  on  the  chap- 
ters of  tha^  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  containing  a  chain  of  sacred 
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(Bofisuet)  are  triumphantly  opposed 
to  tho^of  the  arch  bishop  of  Carobrai 
(Feoelon.)  The  «r-bnbop  of  Alai 
(M.  jde  Eausset)  baa,  indeed,  ven- 
tured to  give  an  eulogistic  biogra- 
phy of  the  latter,  and  in  some  de- 
gree, at  the  expense  of  the  former : 
but  the  general  theme  of  those  ac- 
tually in  clerical  employment,  or 
who  are  panting  for  clerical  notice 
and  preferment,  is  the  escelieDce» 
the  patriotism,  the  unrivalled  elo- 
quence and  captivation  of  the  latter; 
and  his  decided  superiority  to  M. 
Fcnelon.  To  the  eloquence  of  Bos  • 
miet  we  are  sufficiently  alive;  his 
iire,  his  force,  his  abruptness,  his 
penetrating  spirit^  that  pressed  home 
to  the  heart,  and  led  it  away  cap- 
tive :  but  Bossuet  was  at  the  same 
time  a  courtier,  an  intriguer,  a  gross 
flatterer  of  his  prince,  and  the  sup- 
planter  of  a  man  whose  stern  inte- 
grity was  as  much  dreaded  by  him- 
self, as  it  was  by  the  licentious 
monarch  whom  his  pulpit  orations 
almost  ridiculed  by  the  cflfrontery  of 
their  panegyrics.  Who  can  endure 
such  stuff  as  the  following,  uttered 
by  this  orator  in  his  funeral  eulogy 
on  the  weak  and  sanguinary  Le 
Tellier;  "  Warmed  by  these  mira- 
cles, let  our  heart  overflow  with  ad- 
miration of  the  piety  of  Lewis!  let 
our  acclamations  rise  to  heaven  j  and 
let  us  address  this  nttv  Constantino, 
this  new  Theodosius,  this  new  Mar-- 
clan,  this  new  Charlemagne^  in  the 
language  of  the  six  hundred  and 
thirty  fathers  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon:  -You  have  confirmed 
the  faith  ^  you  have  exterminated  the 
heretics ;  this  is  the  illustrious  work, 
the  great  feature  of  your,  reign. 
Through  you  heresy  is  destroyed. 
God  alone  can  have  wrought  this 
miracle.  King  of  heaven/  preserve 
the  king  of  earth  V  This  is  the  prayer 
4ii  the  chnrch  and  its  bishops/' 
Whfn  tills  blasphemy  was  uttering 


by  one  of  the  first  orators,  and  moil 
learned  polemics  of  France,  this 
^^ng  9f  fivrihy  who  is,  poetically  at 
least,  contrasted  with  the  King  of 
hetLven,  was  ransacking  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  for  the  means  of 
administering  to  bis  lusts,  and  was 
exercising  the  enormous  power  cf 
which  he  was  possest,  to  the  nusexy 
and  ruin,  instead  of  to  the  wdiare 
and  happiness  of  the  world. 

We  are  led  to  these  obsenrations 
from  the  publication  of  the  ensoing 
two  works  now  before  us. 

**  Essai  sur  I'Eloqaence  de  la 
Chairc,  &c."— "  Essay  on  the  Elo- 
quence of  the  Pulpit:  together  with 
Panegyrics,  Eulogies,  and  Disserta- 
'  dons.  By  Cardinal  Mauiy,  arch- 
bishop of  Montefiasconc,  and  Cor- 
nelo.  Member  of  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute, &c:**  and  '^  Le  Gienie  de 
Bossuet,  &c/'  —  "  The  Genius  af 
Bossuet,  or  a  Collection  of  Suhiiinc 
Thoughts,  and  beautiful  Specioiens 
of  Eloquence,  which  are  scattered 
through  all  the  Works  of  that  Wri- 
ter. To  which  is  prefixed  bis  Eu- 
logy, by  D'Alembcrt.  By  E.  Z<  Au- 
thor of  the  '  Spirit  of  Christian  Ora- 
tors.'** The  author  of  this  essay 
may  well  hold  up  the  bishop  of 
Meaux'as  his  idol,  and  chief  object 
of  eulogy,  for  he  has  followed  his 
steps  both  through  evil  report  and 
good  report*  He  is  certain!)'  a  very 
able  man,  and  a  very  excellent  wri. 
ter,  if  not  preacher;  he  is  also  as 
warm  a  flatterer  of  Buonaparte  as 
ever  Bossuet  was  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  as  Bossuet,  who  was  chiefly 
raised  into  notice  through  the  friend* 
lyhandofFenelon,  abandoned  his  pa- 
tron, and  opposed  and  trampled  upon 
him  as  soon  as  ever  be  had  au  op- 
portunity; so  has  cardinal  Maury 
abandoned  the  Bourbons,  after  hav- 
ing been  flrst  introduced  into  the 
world  under  this^  dynasty,  and  hav- 
ing first  signalized  himself  as  the 
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fervid  champion  of  it,  both  in  ^ttd 
and  oat  of  the  palpit.  Bossuet  was, 
nnquestionnhlj,  a  man  of  many  ex- 
traordinary talents,  but  we  can  by 
no  means  subscribe  to  the  hyperbo- 
lical praise  bestowed  upon  htm  by 
this  writer,  when  he  asserts^  that  he 
-was  "  in  all  the  modes  of  composi- 
tion which  he  invented  or  adopted, 
the  greatest  and  most  exquisite 
genius  that  ever  adorned  literature;'* 
a  man  "  who  may  be  placed.  With 
just  confidence,  at  the  head  of  all 
"writers,  ancient  or  modem,  who 
have  displayed  in  their  greatest  per- 
fection the  powers  of  the  human 
mind;**  and  who,  as  he  directly  af> 
firms,  in  one  of  bis  notes,  possessed 
a  proud  sopenority  over  Horner^ 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Ci- 
cero, Tacitus,  Leibnitz,  Newton, 
and  Pascal.  *Jn  various  other  re- 
spects, this  is  an  able  work:  the 
author  commences  with  a  good  il- 
lustration of  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit;  discusses  the  means  of  im- 
pressing conviction  on  an  audience: 
the  advantages  of  studying  one's 
own  powers,  the  mod^  of  prtjiaring 
oratorical  comptMitions,  the  general 
plan  of  a  sermon,  itsconnexion  with 
the  text,  and  its  progressive  manage- 
ment. As  he  proceeds,  he  very 
fairlj  distinguishes  between  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar,  and  of  the  pulpit; 
and  draws  an  able  distinction  be» 
tween  the  characteristic  talents  of 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  He 
chiefiy  speaks  of  them,  however, 
as  pleaders  or  popular  orators;  nor 
does  he  seem  capable  of  entering 
into  the  full  spirit  of  the  oratory  of 
the  senate:  to  have  duly  qualified 
him  for  which  would  have  required 
a  far  deeper  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
lish history,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage, than  M.  Maury  proves  him-, 
self  to  be  possessed  of.  At  the 
head  of  the  pulpit  orators  of  France 
stands  his  idol,  the  bishop  of  Meaux: 
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geniufi  bat  do  not  give  the  full 
iDcasurr  of  bU  merit.  He  has  writ* 
ten  about  fifty  others,  which  lie 
buried  in  libraries,  and  all  of  which 
bear  the  marks  of  the  genius  that 
produced  them."  Tho  author  re- 
marks of  his  '*  Hi'stoire  des  Fana- 
tionSy'  that  ''  in  addition  to  the 
rigid  reasoning  that  it  contains, 
which  confounded  the  most  able 
dejfenders  of  Protestantism,  and 
which  is  a  chef-doeuvre  of  discus- 
eion,  it  furnishes  a  great  number  of 
eternal  truths,  which  do  not  depend 
on  the  interest  of  sects,  but  which 
are  applicable  to  all  t^me^,  and 
which  are  of  the  greatest  interest, 
on  account  of  the  lively  expressions 
with  whjph  thej  are  clothed/'  It 
is  sufficient  to  observt  lipon  this 
subject,  that  this  vaunted  work  has 
long  sunk  into  complete  oblivion: 
we  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  was 
a  work  of  spirit,  but  of  spirit 
chiefly j  had  its  argument  been  as 
triumphant  as  here  contended,  it 
would  still  have  been  in  existence. 
The  Meditations  sur  V  EvangiUy  are 
better  entitled  to  the  praise  bestowed 
Upon  them;  "all  the  authority  of 
religion,**  observes  the  author^  *'  all 
the  energy  of  reason,  and  alPthe 
gentleness  of  persuasion,  are  Jierc 
employed  to  lead  men  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue."  He  seems  to  have 
copied  his  opinion  from  Laharpe^ 
who  observes  of  the  snme  work, 
that  "  it  has  not  less  of  uncuon,  of 
enthusiasm  J  and  of  fluency,  than 
the  Letters  sur  la  Religion  of  ihe 
tender  Feoelon ;  except  that  Bossiiet 
constantly  retains  that  tendency  to 
the  sublime,  which  was,  on  all  oc- 
casions, natural  to  him.  Had  wc 
time,  we  could  equally  amuse  our- 
selves and  our  readers,  by  copying  a 
variety  of  passages  of  forcible  and 
eloquent  writing,  introduced  into 
the  present  volume.  Wc  will  make 
•ne  extract  only :  **  Man  is  vain  in 


more  ways  than  one.  Those  deem 
themselves  the  most  reasonable  who 
pride  themselves  on  i.-  tellectoal  dis* 
til  onions,  such  as  the  learned  aad 
the  witty.  In  effiect,  th^  are 
worthy  to  be  distinguished  from 
others,  and  are  the  fairest  orna- 
ments of  the  world:  but  bow  in* 
supportable  are  tbfy  when  they  be- 
come too  sensible  of  their  talents, 
and  ^tigue  aU  ears  with  thetr  deeds 
and  their  sayings!  Because  they 
know  how  to  arrange  w^ords,  to 
measure  verses,  and  to  round  periods, 
they  think  that  they  have  a  r^ht  to 
be  heard  without  end,  and  to  decide 
on  all  things  without  appeal  — O 
even  tenor  of  life  1  Consistent  maB^ 
ners!  Regulated  passions!  Invala- 
able  and  just  ornaments  of  baman 
nature! — When  shall  we  learn  to 
prize  you  ?  Let  us  leave  the  men  of 
genius  to  their  disputes  concerning 
words  ^^  their  commerce  of  praisrs 
)vhich  they  barter  with  each  other, 
to  their  empire  over  letters  and 
farr.e.  Their  works  are  sacred  things, 
and  he  who  fii^ds  ftoU  with  a  word 
in  them,  inflicts  on  the  author  a 
mortal  wo^ind.  Thus  vanity,  which, 
at  first  view^  appears  to  be  only  fuk- 
tastic,  becomes  cruel  and  merciless. 
Satire  soon  oversteps  its  legitimate 
bounds,  and  from  a  war  of  word^,^ 
passes  to  foul  libe)s,or  to  accasations 
which  outrage  manners  and  charac- 
ters. It  is  not  regarded  how  en- 
venomed arc  ^le  darts,  provided 
they  are  thrown  with  address;  nor 
how  fatal  the  wounds  to  honour, 
provided  the  thrusts  are  skilful.'* 

''  Histoire  des  Inquisition  Beli- 
^ieuscs,  &c." — **  History  of  the  Re- 
ligious Inquisitions  of  I tal}',  Spain, 
and  Portugal ;  from  their  Origin  to 
the  Conquest  of  Spain.  By  Joseph 
Lavall6c,  Chief  of  the  Fitth  Di^  i- 
son  of  the  Grand  Ghaiycery  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  &c.*'  Svo^  2 
"vols.    This  is  in  many  respects  a 
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valuable  work,  an^  while  it  records 
a  series  of  many  of  the  worst  mi- 
series that  have  ever  afflicted  the 
race  of  man,  it  records  also  the  tri* 
uxnphant  fact,  that  these  miseries  at 
least  are  at  an  end.  Wc  rrjoice 
most  ardently  in  the  fact,  but  we 
jcan  by  no  means  subscribe  in  the 
panegyric  which  is  ,here  offered- to 
Jiim  that  has  accompliiihed  it.  "  The 
Inquisition,*'  ejiciaims  M.  LavaDde, 
''is  no  more!  humanity  owes  this 
benetit  to  the  greatest  of  heroes  — 
ri'he  hero  whose  genius  has  van- 
quished this  foe  to  science.— «-l'his 
bJ espying  was  reserved  for  the  days 
of  glor)'  and  heroism:  it  was  de- 
creed that  Castille  should  receive  it 
firom  the  hand  of  Napoleon,  the 
august  kings  Joiieph  Napoleon,  and 
J oac hi mNapoleon— scattering  know- 
ledge, benefit  and  new  life. — Napo- 
leon, with  a  single  word,  has  avenged 
heaven,  monarchs,  and  men — he  has 
relieved  ike  earth  >  let  the  earth  bless 
him,  Spaniards!  when  your  chil- 
dren read  your  history,  all  ygur 
public  places  will  be  covered  with 
the  statues  of  the  hero  who  has 
given  you  vengeance  and  liberty !  I !" 
The  simple  fart  is  certain,  and,  we 
trust,  is  estiiblished  for  ever.  But  it 
is  al>o  equally  certain,  that  humanity 
owes  neither  this  nor  any  other 
ben^t,  to  the  man  whose  mighty 
power  has  achieved  it:  for  there 
c.'mnot  be  a  doubt  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  or  even  of  the  world,  that* 
if  it  had  not  altogether  corresponded 
with  the  personal  views  of  Buona- 
parte, to  have  extinguished  this  hell 
upon  earth,  he  would  never  have 
touched  it  with  one  of  his  fingers : 
and  if  ever  a  period  should  arrive, 
in  which  it  may  appear  most  advan- 
tageous to  his  own  interest  to  re- 
establish the  same  power,  we  shall' 
once  more  see  it  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  same  fiat«  and  possessed 
Qf  ten  times  its  origixMil  force  andj 
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ing  article  we  have  pointed  out  one  that  be  professes^  has  mobbed  tli« 
advantage,  we  believe,  the  oniy  ad-  ackoowl^ged  head  of  bis  owq 
vantage,  which  the  Catholic  nations,  church  of  his  power,  has  impriaoDed 
exterior  to  France,  have  gained  by  him  within  the  precincts  of  his  own 
the  alnaost  universal  empire  of  the  court,  has  wreciched  o^  the  jewels 
tyrant  to  whom  they  have  so  igno-  from  his  tiara,  and  has  humiliated 
miniously  submitted :  in  the  article  him  into  the  office  of  a  slave  for  his 
before  us,  we  are  called  upon  to  own  sinister  purposes.  We  learn, 
notice  one  advantage  $  and,  we  be-  however,  from  the  work  before  os, 
lieve,  the  (m/y  advantage  alsQ,  which  that  since  Protestaniism  has  been 
France  herself  has  gained  by  this  allowed  to  shew  itself  openly,  it  has 
extraordinary  dynasty.  It  suits  the  been  found  to  exist  upon  a  much 
present  interest  of  Bonaparte  (who  larger  scale  than  we  had  any  oon- 
on  a  thousand  occasions  has  proved  ception  of,  or,  as  we  believe,  than 
himself  to  hare  no  religion  whatever)  the  French  court  itself  had  any  coo- 
to  promote  a  spirit  of  toleration  to  its  ception ,  of.  It  appears  also  to  be 
utmost  extenf,  and  to  give  almost  gaining  ground  very  considerably; 
equal  encouragement  to  the  religion  and  unless  any  new  persecotian 
of  Jews,  Christians^  and  Pagans.  Yet  should  shortly  arise  (a  &ct,  in  our  own 
this  very  man,  with  that  ioconsis-  opinion,  by  no  means  nnjikeiy) 
teocy  which  always  attaches  to  vice,  there  is  great  reason  to  hope  that  in 
while  he  has  been  constantly  tolerant  a  few  years  France  may  be  as  much 
(because  he  has  never  found  it  ne«  protestantized  as,  at  least,  the  Pro- 
cessary  to  be  otherwise)  to  every  testant  states  of  Germany;  and  be 
licensed  mode  of  faith,  has  been  in  sufficient,  from  the  force  of  nam- 
tke  most  barbarous  and  tyrannical  hers,  to  resist  any  attempt  against 
manner  intolerant  to  the  very  faith  it?  suppression. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEM/ 

Containing  a  Sketch  of  the  chief  Production 

and  France, 

"  f^  RUNDRISS  dcr  Anthropo-  bers,  conta 

VJ  logic,  *c."— "  Elcmfcnti  of  HalJc.    W 

Physiological  Anthropology :  by  G.  work  at  pi 

liicbesh,  M.  D."  2  vols.  8vo.    Got-  ipecimens 

tiDgen.     In  tbe  ^rst  of  these  vo-  pears  wort 

lumes  the  author  gives  a  general  it  be  conti 

history  or  description  of  the  human  it,  and  not 
body,  undeir  the  two  divisions  of  an-        ^*  Intorr 

thropO'historyy  and  antbropography;  Classllficaz 

in  the  second  he  applies  the  differ*  riadiNicc< 

ent  phsenomena  of  life,  sensation,  ^<  Memoir 

reason,  and  the  other  internal  senses  and  Classi 

and  sensations :  and  to  this  branch  Count  Ni< 

of  his  subject  he  has  givea  tbe  name  Modena." 

of  anthroponomy.    This  last  word  open  to  i. 

is  fair  enough;  to  the  second  we  extensive 

have  no  great  objection j    but  the  only  been 

first  is  intolerable.  monogram 

"  Darsteltung  dcr  Pferdearjcncik-  extended 

unde,  fire."—*'  Manual  of  Hippiono-  species  or 

my :  or  a  Treatise  op  the  Nature,  tagion  and 

Natural  History,  and  Treatment  oif  before  us  i 

the  Diseases  of  Horses:  illustrated  as  an  au] 

with  an  engraving.   Gratz."    6vo.  subject:  i 

This  is  a  usdful  work  on  that  pecu-  with  littW 

liar  branch  of  veterinary  science  to  volume  of 

which  alone  it  makes  pretensions,  ciety.       'j 
It  is,  in  effect,  a  compilation  firom        "  Anal 

Welstein,  Kerstiog,  Tenneher,  and  Syst^me  J 

other   esteemed  writers  upon   the  Cerveaud 

subject  j   and,  if  we  mistake  not,  tomyandj 

might  be  worth  translating  into  our  System  il 

own  tongue,  as  a  general  result  of  in  parties 

Crerman  authorities.  the  possitj 

''  Abbildungen  zur    Anatomic  inteUectiJI 

der  Insecten,  &c.*'—'' Anatomical  and  antfl 

Figures  of  Insects:  published  by  C.  of  the  lu 

A.  Ramdohr."    The  two  first  num-  Spurzhdl 
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plates.  Thir  sjitem  is  now  pretty 
well  kDown  over  Europe :  and  es- 
pecially since  its  analysis  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Institute^ 
which  inclined  to  its  doctrine  of  the 
origin  and  termination  of  the  nerves, 
but  by  no  means  to  its  phytipgno* 
monical  doctrines.  The  volume,  or 
livraison,  before  us^  contains  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pages  of  letter- 
preu,  and  five  plates. 

'^  Journal  g6n6ral  de  Medicine^ 
deCblrurgiei  d(&  Pharmacie.  4^0.'*^^ 
"  Ckneral  Journal  of  Medicine,  Sur* 
fery,  and  Pharmacy,  or  Periodic 
Collections  of  the  Medical  Society 
ef  Paris:  edited  by  M.  S6dillot, 
MJ).  Secretary^general  of  tlie  So- 
ciety.*' This  respectable  society  has 
BOW  existed  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  and  the  present  forms  the 
thirty-first  volume  of  its  labours. 
The  most  valuable  contributors  ap<- 
pear  to  be  M.  S6dillot,  M.  Scarpa, 
M.  Vanquelin,  M.  Portal^  and  M. 
Pradier.  1 

.  '<  Flore  des  Antilles,  &c.'*  -^ '  'The 
Flora  of  the  West  Indies :  or  gene- 
lal  History,  Botanical,  Rural,  and 
Economical,  of  the  Vegetables  Indi- 
genous in  the  West  India  Islands; 
and  of  such  exotics  as  are  suscep- 
tible of  being  naturalized  in  these 
islands.  Described  after  nature; 
with  coloured  plates:  published  in 
numbers,  iL  lls.Qd.  each,  coiuaia- 
ing  six  plates :  by  F.  R.  de  Tussac, 
of  St.  Domingo.  Paris.*'  This,  if 
executed,  as  it  bids  fair  to  be,  will 
be  found  a  very  useful  work  to  a 
variety  of  persons  j  and  perhaps  (o 
more  in  our  own  country  than  in 
France*;  as,  at  present,  we  have  a 
much  larger  concern  in  West  Indian 
trade,  and  territory.  The  plants,  so 
far  as  the  publication  has  advanced, 
are  so  well  described,  that  the 
planter  may  well  consult  it  for  the 
best  mode  of  selecting  and  cultivat- 
ing the  plants  in  which  he  is  chiefly 
concerned:   the  physician  for  the 


general  nature,  and  properties,  aii4 
description,  of  the  numenras  drugs 
furnished  by  this  part  of  the  wcnldr 
and  the  artizan,  •as  to  the  namffs,  the 
kinds,  species,  and  varieties  of  those 
trees  that  supply  them  with  the 
woods,  chiefiy  employed  in  Europe, 
for  house-building,  ship -building, 
ioLaying,  machinery,  or  dying.. 

*'  Histoire  Natorelle  des  Oiseauz, 
&c.** — ''Natural  History  of  African 
Birds :  by  Fraocis  LevaUlanU"  No. 
48.  It  is  sufficient  to  (4)sorve,  that 
this  si^perb  work  is  still  in  progress. 
Every  number  is  printed  both  in 
foliq  and  quarto,  for  the  facility 
of  accommodating  purchasers;  tl^ 
paper  belonging  to  both  is  fine  satin 
vellum;  the  figures  are  both  plain 
and  colovired«  The  number  bt-fbre 
us  contains  six  plates^  with  their  ex- 
planations. 

'*  Annalen  der  Physik,  8tc.'— 
f  Annals  of  Physical  Science.  A 
New  Series,  for  the  Year  I8O9, 
published  by  L.  G.  Gilbert.'*  Nas. 
X.  and  XI.  Qvo.  with  plates.  Leipr 
sic.  These  numbers  contain  ratbicr 
useful  and  important  selections  from 
other  journals,  than  original  noatter 
of  much  consequence.  The  most 
prominent  writers  who  have  been 
made  contributors  to  them,  are  Le- 
place,  Vanqu/pllin,  Klaproth,  Patiin, 
Davy,  and  Nicholson. 

'*  Taschenbuch  f^c  die  Min:raIo- 
gie,  ^'c.** — "  Manual  of  Mineralo- 
gy:  by  C.  C.  Leonhard."  octavo. 
IVanckfort.  This  work  is  continued 
without  »any  loss  of  spirit.  Two 
volumes  have  preceded  that  before 
us,  and  an  additional  volume  is  an- 
nounced to  be  published  annually. 
Among  the  more  valuable  or  ioter- 
esung  papers,  we  may  reckon  a 
'^  Description  of  Kammerberg,  by 
Goethe:  on  the  Individuals  of  tlie 
Mineral  Kingdom,  by  Bembardi: 
Mineralogical  Observations  made  at 
Cracovidj  by  Haquet :  Phy^logical 

and 
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^nd  Geo^ostic  Observations  oo 
Norway^  by  de  Buch :  and  a  glance 
at  tbe  present  State  of  Mineialogi* 
€al  Science. 

"  Geogi^pliie  de  Strabon.    Tra- 
duite  du  Greo  en  Fran9ai$/'— -"The 
Orography  of  Strabo.     Translated 
from  the  Greek  into  French/*  Vol.  I. 
Paris,  Imperial  Press.   4to.      This, 
upon  the  whole,  is  one  of  the  best 
translations  that  has  of  late  years 
issued  from  the  Paris  press,  and  is, 
in  every  respect,  worthy  of  the  pa- 
tronage  it   has  received  from   the 
French  government.     The  text  is 
not,  indeed,  always  given  with  a 
critical  comprehension  of  its  meao- 
ing;  bat  the  general  sense  is  not 
often  materially  dis:urbed;  the  ver* 
^ioo  itself  is  striking  for  tbe  sim- 
plicity  of   its  elegance,    and    the 
-vb'hole  is  admirably  enriched  with 
illustrations  and  explanatory  notes : 
and  introduced  by  several  valuable 
preliminary  dissertations.    It  is  the 
joint  production  of  M.  Coray,  and 
M.  de  la  Porte  du  Thcilj  both  of 
them  men  of  considerable  literary 
eminence  in  France :  the  former  re- 
markable for  being  a  native  Greek, 
whose  real  name  is  Koraes,  bom, 
if  we  mistake  not,  at  Smyrna,  imd 
having  as  such  cultivated  his  verna- 
cular tongue,  in  its  present  state, 
more    considerably    than     modern 
Greek  has  hitherto  been  cultivated 
by  any  one. 

"  Connoissance  des  Tems,  ou  des 
Mouvemens  Celestes,  &c." — •*  The 
Science  of  the  Seasons,  or  of  the 
Heavenly  Motions,  for  the  Use  of 
Astronomers  and  Navigators;  for 
the  Years  1810,  ISU:  published 
by  the  Board  of  Long'tude.**  We 
rejoice  to  see  this  mo«;t  valuable 
work  continued,  and  continued  with 
so  much  exactness  and  spirit.  Its 
first  vcdume  was  proposed  by  Picard, 
|n  Idyg,  seven  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Paris  Observatory  j  it 
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Abbate  BoMoet  Trtdotto  del  Fnm« 
one,  ftc.**— ''  A  Coarse  of  Mathe- 
mattcs*  by  the  Abb6  Bossuet;  trabsr 
lated  from  the  French,  and  enriched 
with  iupplementary  matter :  by  P. 
Andrea  Mazzoni."  3  rola.  8vo. 
Venice.    The  matl^ematica  of  Bps* 


auet  are  nitfaer  calculated  far  tlie 
begini^ing  of  the  last,  than  the  be- 
ginmng  of  the  present  oentaij.  By 
the  aidb  of  M.  Mazzont,  howerer^ 
it  will  still  be  found  a  osefbl  book^ 
and  its  reasoning  is  correct  and  ckttc^ 
so  &r  as  it  will  applj. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  m. 

« 

MORAL  AND  POLITIC 

Containing  a  Sketch  of  the  chief  Productions  oj 

land,  Portugal,  and  Itat 


<€ 
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lOGRAPHIEN    McrkMiir- 
digen  Mcenner/*  &c.  ''  Bio- 
^raphiei  of  the  most  celebrated  Per- 
sonages gf  the  Austrian  Monarchy. 
£y  Michal  Kanitsch ;"   volume  I. 
Svo.    Graek.    The  term  most  cele- 
brated, but  ill  applies  to  the  greater 
number  of  persons  who  are  here 
biographized  :  we  meet  with  many 
names  dragged  back  into  the  world 
from  the  dust  of  obscurity  for  the 
mere  purpose^  as  it  should  seem,  of 
serving  to  fiU  up  a  certain  number 
of  pages.    The  names  here  given, 
which  are  be^t  known  to  the  world, 
are  those  of  Heipl,  Lnerwald,  Pu- 
cben^  Reinegge,   Rutschman,   and 
Tiller.     If  the  work  should  be  per- 
severed in,   the  editor   should  be 
more  cautious    in    his    selections. 
*'  Hebcr  das    Ungrische   Kiisten- 
lapd/*  &c.    *^  Letters  on  the  Shores 
and  Coasts  of  Hungary :   by  Count 
Vinoeot    Barthiany,"    8vo.     Pest. 
These  letters  were  written  in  1796, 
during  a  coasting  voyage  around  th« 
country  described :  they  are  in  num- 
ber fourteen :  and  commence  with 
political  and  statistical  observations 
on  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic ; 
particularly  on'Finmi  and  Buccari; 
the  former  of  which  M.  Kanitsch 
thinks  might  easily  be  converted 
into  an  excellent  seaport^  and  be- 
come of  incalculable  advantage  to 
Hungary,     We  do  not  want  the 
date  to  tell  us  that  this  account  was 
written  before  the  close  of  the  last 
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burg,"  &c.  "  History  of  the  HoiUe 
of  Austria,  from  the  time  of  Rodol- 
phus  Hapsburg  to  ihc  death  ofLco- 
prldlll.  By  William  Coxe.  Trans- 
iatcd  from  the  English,  By  P. 
Henri,**  S  vols.  8vo.  ft  is  only  nc- 
cessaiy  to  notice  this  instance  of 
respect,  which  is  fairly  due  to  on* 
of  the  most  correct  and  indefati- 
gable histori6gra()hei*s  of  our  own 
times.  The  translation^  so  far  as 
we  have  examined  it>  appears  to  be 
corrrtJlly  giveti. 

*'  Relatloti  dc  TEgypte  per  Ab- 
dolatif/*  '&(:.  "  Accdiint  of  Kgypt 
by  Abdolatff,  an  Arabian  physicrafi 
of  Bagdid;"  &c.  By  M.  Siivrstrc 
de  S.icy,  4 to.  No  man  is  better 
qualified  for  a  translafion  of  Abdo- 
litif  thiln  M.  de  Sacy :  he  appears, 
however,  to  have  availed  himself 
very  largely  of  the  previous  version 
of  Professor  White:  though  in 
his  appendix  he  has  added  some 
papers  omitted  by  the  latter. 

**  Memoria  Sulla  Bussola  Ofien- 
tale,"  &c.  ' •  Memoir  on  the  Mariner's 
Compass  as  used  in  the  East,  read  at 
the  University  of  Pa  via  ;  by  Joeeph 
Hag/ir.  fol.  p.  33.  with  a  vignette 
«nd  other  plates  of  Pavia  and  Paris."  . 
Dr.  Hagar  who  tried  his  fortune  (we 
cannot  say  his  gooti  fortune)  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  is  now  professor 
of  oriental  languages  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pavia.  The  same  kind  of 
oriental  G<*neralities  which  distin- 
guished his  Vhinese  Elenienis,  ani 
Chinese  Pantheon,  are  exhibited  in 
the  work  before  us.  It  was  known 
long  before  Dr.  H'gnr,  or  his  an- 
cestors to  the  third  or  fourth  gene- 
ration were  born,  that  the  Chinese 
mariner  was  acquainted,  with  the 
compass  and  the  use  of  the  compass 
before  the  European.  The  present  ^ 
work  suggests  how  it  might  possibly 
have  been  communicated  as  a  dis- 
covery  to    other   oriental  nations. 


and  at  length  to  those  of  Europe. 
We  cannot  say  this  was  noi  the  me- 
thod; nor  has  Dr.  Bagar  o&rcd 
any  thing  like  proof  that  it  was- 

'*  Precis  d'  Hiatoirc  UniverscIIc^ 
&c.  .  "  A  Summary  of  Universal 
History,  Political » Ecclesiastical,  and 
Literary,  from  the  earliest  period  tor 
the  treaty  of  Scbcenbrunn :  translated 
from  the  German  of  the  twentieth 
edition   of  J.  H.  Zopf :    and   con- 
tinued on   a   more  coroprrhcnsivc 
pbn,  and  augmented  by  a  btstcrir 
of  the    French   Rcvoinrion ;    with 
two^ Memoirs  oh  the  distinct  race^ 
composing  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope, and  on  the  different  religion^ 
that  ai^e  professed  by  them."     lit 
5  vols.  12mo.  pp.  2030.  Paris  1810. 
The  well-known  and  ably-abridgrd 
Universal  History  of  M.  Zopf,  who 
was  principal  teacher   in    the  aca- 
demy of  Kssen  in  Wcstph.ilia,  and 
who  published  it  about  eighty  yean 
asto,  chieflv  for  the  use  of  bis  own 
students,  is  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  the  work  before  u*,  for 
it  reaches  to  the  battle  of  Coninns. 
Considering  the  influence  so  arbi- 
trarily exercised  over  the  French 
press,  thi<  work  is  entitled  to  ibc 
praise  of  Jiberality  and  candour.  The 
notation  of  the  pages  is  most  auk- 
wardly     continued,     without     any 
break,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
first  volume  to    the  close  of  the 
fiftli. 

**  Essai  Politique  sur  le  Roya'ime' 
dc  In  Nouvclle  Espagne,"  Sec.  "  Po- 
litical E«say  on  the  Kingdom  of 
New  Spain.  By  Ale3Kindcr  de  Hum- 
boldt 5"  the  three  first  fascicles  in 
quarto,  with  a  geographical  and 
physical  Atlas  in  £a\\o.  Pari.s.  Long 
before  the  present  revolution  in  old 
Spain,  Spanish  America  was  ar-^am- 
ing  a  higii  and  distinguished  charac- 
ter from'  the  improvements  which 
have  been  progressively  introduced 

intp 
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\tit6  iti  political^  commercial^  and 
even  agricultural  systems.     But  the 
events  which  have  lately  occurred, 
the  actual  transfer  of  the  Portuguese' 
government  to  the  same  quarter  ot* 
the  world,  and  the  probable  trans-^ 
fer  of  the  legitimate  government  of 
Old  Spain  to  its  trans-atlantic  settle- 
ments, give'  an  interest  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  globe  which  can  scarcely 
be  exceeded  in  any  other  part.  The 
work  before  us  is  tiiure  extensive 
than  UlIoa*s,  and  is  jllmost  the  oxily 
work  upon  which  we  can  rely  since 
UIloa*s  time :  it  is  drawti  up  by  a 
plrilsopher,  a  politician,  and  a  phy- 
siologist of  very  high  aud  deserved 
merit,  from  actual  observation,  and 
is  replete  with  the  most  valuable 
k-nowlcdgc.     In  every  part  of  Spa- 
nish America  (for  the  publication 
^  glances  at  other  parts  than  that  of 
the  kingdom  of  New  Spain)  the 
population  appears  to  be  prodigi-> 
ously  increasing;  the  working  of 
the  mines  (here  denied  to  be  at* 
tended  with  the  danger  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  them)  has  been 
of  late  greatly  improved  in  produc- 
tiveness ;  new  roads  have  been  ex- 
tensively constructed  in  consequence 
of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  in- 
ternal commerce ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  even  the  slave-trade, 
Cbough  not  from  any  principle  of 
real  humanity,  has  been  in  some 
degree  diminished.    This  work  has 
just  been  translated  into  our  own 
tongue,  and  we  shall  of  course  have 
occasion  to  return  to  it  in  our  next 
volume. 

"  Voyage  en  Grecc  fait  dans  les 
Annies  1803,  18C)4/'  &:c.  '*  Tra- 
vels in  Greece  performed  in  the  years 
J  803  and  1804,  by  J.  L.  S.  Bar- 
tholdy,-  2  vols.  8vo.  These  tra- 
vels contaiD  numerous  details  on 
the  mode  of  journeying  in  Greece, 
and  the  Archipelago ;  a  description 
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chivalry,  which  was  so  advantage-  Nan.*'   Hambarg.    The  sali^ect  is 

ous  to  an  era  that  would  probably  here 'examined  historically^  theore- 

have  been  otherwise  buried  in  bar-  tically»  and  actually,  or  as  it  exists 

barism.    There  is,   perhaps,  some  in  modern   practice.     The  ajathor 

truth  in  the  following  passage,  and  traces  it  from  the  times  of  Castor 

it  may  be  wor.th  while  to  contrast  of  Rhodes,  the  earliest  writer  on 

the  spirit  it  describes  witl?  the  tran*  the  subject^    and   who    flourished 

quiliity  that  results  from  the  opposite  under  Augustus ;    he  discusses  the 

spirit  of  the  present  day.     *'  By  authority  allowed  to  the  Rhodian 

mixing  up  religion  and  war  in  a  code    by  succeeding   emperors   of 

whimsical  kind  of  amalgam,    our  Rome  3  its  sanction  from  the  Vati- 

forefathers  made  religion  sanguinary  can  in  1075,  and  its  general  admis- 

without    rendering  war  humane:  sion  among  the  Christian  powers. 

and,  by  fomenting  our  religious  zeal  This  he  calls  natural  maritioie  law  ; 

against  Mahometans  and  idolaters^  reserving  the  term  positive  maritime 

they  augmtnttd   the  principle  of  law,  or  .the  law  of  states,  to  describe 

hatred  which  had  already  divided  those,  of  a  more  limited  and  pccu- 

the  christian  world.    The  step  is  liar  kind,  which  grow  out  of  tem- 

very  imperceptible  from  the  per-  porary  relations,  and  specific  trea- 

secution  of  infidels  to  that  of  here-  ties;     He    scrutinizes,    and    disap- 

tics."  proves  of  the  English  "  Role  of  the 

"  Legislation  Hypoth^caire  ou  war  of  1756,'*  under  which  oeatni 

Recneil  M6thodique/*  &c.     *^  Hy-  vessels  are  seizable  if  laden  in  faos- 

pothecary  Legislation ;  or  a  Metho-  tile  colonies :  and  proposes  the  esta- 

dical  and  Complete  Collection  of  blishment  of  universal    courts    of 

Laws,  imperial  I>ecrees,  Advices  of  jurisdiction   at  Hambui^,    Copen- 

Counsellors  of  State,  and  Legisla-  hagen,   or   tome    other  place,    as 

tive  Instructions  on  the  New  Hy-  separate  as  possible  from  the  parties 

pothecaiy  System,  &c.  By  M.  A.  C.  concerned. 

Guichart,  Advocate.'*  3  vols.  8yo.  *^  Oe  Landing  des  Engelschen 
This  collection  affords  the  advan-  in  Zeeland:  door  J.  Dyksboom. 
tage  of  presenting  in  a  bird*s-eye  Te  Ylissingez^*'  &:c.  *'  The  Land- 
view  a  vast  mass  of  different  laws  ing  of  the  English  in  2^ealand.  By 
of  different  dates,  scattered  through  J.  Van  Dyskhoom,  Flushing."  This 
a  great  number  of  volumes,  and  per-  is  a  well- written  account  by  an  eye- 
haps,  youtig  as  the  French  revolu-  witness.  It  appears  to  be  drawn  up 
tion  yet  is,  more  difGcult  to  be  with  impartiality.  The  governor  of 
digested  and  reconciled  than  the  Flushing,  Bonnet,  might,  in  the  au- 
whole  range  of  English  law,  whe-  thor  s  opinion,  have  done  more  to 
ther  statute  or  c6mmon.  The  au-  obstruct  the  landing  and  attack  of 
thor  takes  a  brief  view,  as  intro-  the  English  5  and  the  latter  might 
ductory  to  the  body  of  the  work,  of  very  successfully  have  pursued,  at 
the  history  of  legislation,  ancient  one  period,  their  ulterior  intention, 
and  modern,  particularly  in  refe-  and  possessed  themselves  of  Aot- 
rence  to  the  departmetit  of  law  wierp,  and  its  fleet :  or  they  might 
more  immediately  before  him.  have  marched  a  colUnin  of  troops 

''  B.  S.  Nan's  Grundsaetze  des  to  Holland,  at  that  time  totally 

Volkerseerechts,*'  &c.    "  The  Max-  unprepared,   and   taken  possession 

ims  of  Maritime  Law:    by  B.  S.  of  the  Dutch' navyl 

"  Vcr- 
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*'  L«  Voyages  de  Kang-Hi/  &c. 
<'  Travels  of  Kang-Hi,  or  New  Chi- 
ncse  tetters.  By  M.  de  Levis," 
'2  vols.  l2mo.  We  cannot  much 
compliment  M.  Levis  on  .the  cha* 
meters  which  he  has  selected  for 
those  fictitious  travels,  which  are 
those  of  a  mandarin,  and  a  Chinese 
female ;  the  first  of  whom  is  never 
allowed  to  qnit  bis  own  country, 
nor  the  last  her  own  house.  Yet 
fajs  general  satire  on  Various  Eu- 
ropean customs  is  lively  and  cor* 
rect.  ^ 

"  Alphabet  Mantchcw,*'  &c. 
"  The  Mantchew  Alphabet,  regu- 
lated according  to  the  arrangement 
of  Syllables;  and  Universal  Dic- 
tionary of  that  Langtiage  By  L. 
Langles,  Consfirvator  of  the  Orien- 
tal MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library, 
Professor  of  the  Persian  Language," 
&c.  One  vol.  large  octavo.  Paris. 
The  Mantchew,  orTarlar  language, 
is  acquired  with  almost  infinitely 
more  ease  than  the  Chinese,  and  far 
more  readily  assumes  an  alphabetic 
arrangement:  according  to  father 
Amyot,  however,  *'  there  does  not 
exist  a  single  good  book  in  the  Chi- 
nese, whicli  is  not  translated  into 
the*  Mantchew.**  And  hence  a  study 
of  Mantchew  becomes  an  object  of 
high  importance  in  a  double  sm^.e, 
on  its  own  account,  and  as  a  key  lo 
Chinese  literature.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  consists  of  three  chaptrrs, 
in  which  the  writer  discusses  the 
utilit}',  the  origin,  and  the  structure 
of  this  language;  the  formation  of 
the  Mantchew  characters,  and  the 
twelve  classes  of  the  letters  of  the 
Tartar  Mantchew  alphabet.  The  al- 
phabet here  presented,  was  for- 
merly published  in  1 7B9,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Belles  Letters;  and  consists  of 
jQnly  twenty-eight  simple  letters, 
^ch  of  which,  however,  has  two 
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Plato ;   with  a 
history  of  Pla 
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of  Plato  to  the  present  day.  By  J.  J . 
Combes- Dounons,  Ex  -  legislator," 
Sec,  2  vols.  l2mo.  The  author  of 
these  volumes  is  unquestionably  a 
good  scholar,  and  a  nice  and  dis- 
cerning critic.  The?e  talents  truth 
compels  us  to  concede  to  him.  For 
the  rest,  the  work  before  us  is  in- 
tended as  a  direct  attack  on  Chris- 
tianity:  and  is  conducted  with  a 
boldness  that  we  should  have  sus- 
pected would  long  since  bavd  sent 
the  ex-legislator  back  to  the  state- 
prison,  in  which  it  appears  he  was 
ror.fined  for  fourteen  months,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  terror:  'had  we 
rot  recollected  that  Fnincc  is  now 
become  t!ie  most  tolerant  country  in 
the  worl  1  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
Hgiou  j  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  catholic  frfiih  is  officially  pro- 
fessed and  established,  any  man 
may  say  or  do  whatever  he  pleases 
.ig.iinst  it,  pYovided  he  pays  hi.s  taxes, 
sends  his  sons  for  soldiers  into  the 
army,  and  flatters  Napoleon.  In 
more  than  one  instance,  however, 
we  confess  w^e  have  trembled  while 
perusing  the  book  before  us,  even 
on  this  last  account:  for  it  is  a 
fact,  that  no  Frtnch  publication  has 
reached  oar  hands  during  the  pre- 
sent dynaty,  in  which  the  author 
has  darrd  to  throw  out  such  bold 
invectives  against  tyrants  and  ty- 
ranny. Perhaps  M.  Combes-Dou- 
nons  may  have  saved  himself  by 
calling  Lewis  XIV.  "  a  slave  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  a 
puppet  of  the  Jesuits,**  to  whoin, 
continues  he,  '*  these  bigoted  par- 
trzans,  the  orthodox,  would  vainly 
compare  the  hero  'who  has  asto- 
nished all  Europe  by  his  military 
success,  and  by  the  greatness  of  his 

''  Peintures  dc  Vases  antiques 
vulgairement  appcllcs  Etrnsques,*' 
5fc.     *'  Paintings  of  aniicfue  Vases, 


comnionly  called  Etniscan;  seledrd 
from  various  collection s»  and  en« 
graven  by  A .  Clener  :  accompanied 
with  explanations  by  A.  L.  Mellin,*' 
vol.11,  folio.  This  very  fine  work 
is  preceded  by  a  general  introdac- 
tion  to  the  knowledge  of  painted 
vases  drawn  up  with  la<ite  and  spirit. 
The  volume  be  tore  us  contains  five 
numbers ;  and  justifies  the  charac- 
ter the  preceding  volume  has  ac- 
quired for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen, 
and  the  execution  is  in  a  masterly 
Style. 

Neither  France  nor  Germany 
h  ?s  produced  any  poem  of  ibc 
hi2:ber  class  in  the  course  of  the 
year  before  us  that  is  worthy  of 
being  specially  noticed.  There  is, 
hgwevcr,  a  new  and  elegant  edition 
of  the  complete  works  of  Boileau» 
on  fine  paper,  in  three  volumes, 
8vo. ;  and  M.Campeuon,  hxs  given 
a  new  edition  of  his  **  JVIaison  dcs 
Chanr^ps,"  roatetially  altered  from 
the  preceding. 

The  tlieatre,  among  other  pieces, 
lias  chiefly  furnished  in  France, 
"  La  Supercherie,  ou  Elles  veuleau 
ct  ne  veuleut  pas."  **The  Deception, 
or  th«y  will  and  they  will  not:  a 
comedy,  in  verse,  in  five  acts :  and 
'*  Les  Projets  de  Divorce." — *•  Plans 
for  Divorce,"  a  comedy  in  verse,  in 
a  single  act.  The  chief  dramatic 
works  in  German  are  *'  Altila," 
a  romantic  tragedy  in  five  acts, 
by  L.  Z.  Werner.  Leonida*,  a  ira- 
gedy  in  five  acts,  by  Jos.  Schutz : 
and  a  translation  of  Shakespeare^ 
Cymbeline,  by  M.-  Kcssler  of  Ber- 
lin. 

^'  II  Calandrino."— "  The  Calen- 
der/* a  small  poem.  Padua.  Hie  re 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  wit  and 
olegance  in  this  little  eflubion, which 
is  well  known  to  be  the  produc- 
tion   of    Father^    Au^istin    Marie 
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at  Venice,  learned  Grecki  are  often  someplayiof  Metiitasioaodof  Got- 
lobe  met  with.  At  theie  preuM  doni;  the  Arabian  Nighta'  Eoter- 
have  been  publihhed,  in  the  volgar  tainmcDU ;  and  Montetquieu  oo  the 
Greek,  "  An  Epiiome  of  Locke  Rise  and  Fall  of  tbe  Romaii  Eat- 
on the  Human  Understanding,  nv  pirc." 
Ku^w  AoxMiou,  at  thcf  call  binti 
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